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Armory,  arsenals,  and  munitions  of  war 

. Military  Academy.  .* 

^Fortifications  and  other  works  of  defence 

Harbor  and  river  improvements 

iPublic  buildings  and  grounds  in  Washington 

UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

;Pay  of  navy  yards,  ordnance,  &c.,  marine  corps 

Recapitulation  of  estimates - 

Permanent  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870. 
Estimated  balances  of  existing  appropriations  which  will  be 

unexpended  on  June  30,  18^9 

;Balances  of  appropriations  on  July  ],  1S68 

Estimate  of  Postmaster  General 

DETAILS  OF  (JENERAL  ESTIMATES. 

•  Congreisional  Printer 

Mint,  branches,  and  assay  office 

Survey  of  coast  of  Uuited  States 

Light-house  Board 

Tost  Office  Department 

Indian  Office 

Current  expensoH  of  Indian  department 

Annuities  of  Indian  department 

' General  Land  Office—  Salaries  and  contingencies 

Surveying  public  lauds,  &.C.,  (letter)  ... 

Collection  of  revenue  from  sales  of  pub- 
lic lands 

Compensation  of  surveyors  general 

Rent  of  offices  of  surveyors  general  . . . . 

Surveying  public  lands 

Pension  Office p... 

PateutOffice 

ColunA>ia  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Dumb 

Government  Hospital  for  Insane... 

Capitol  extension 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Meirropolitan  PoHce 

Jail  in  District  of  Columbia 

Columbia  Hospitol  for  Women  and  Lying-in  A«ylum 
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UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  WAR    DEPARTMENT. 

Adjutant  Geueral 

Pajmaster  General 

Qnartermaster  General 

Sargeon  General 

Commissary  General 

Ordnance  Office 

MilitaiT  Academy 

Chief  Engineer — Forti6cations 

Harbor  and  river  improvements 

Public  buildines,  &c.,  Washington 

Repairs  and  improvements  of  public  buildings,  &c.,  Washing- 
ton  

Signal  corps 

Amars  of  pay  due  widows  of  soldiers,  war  1812 

UNDER  DIRBCTION  OF  NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

Office  Secretary  of  Navy 

Bureau  Yards  and  Docks 

Bureau  Ordnance 

Bureau  Equipment  and  Recruiting , 

Bureau  Navigation 

Bureau  Construction  and  Repair 

Bureau  Steam  Engineering 

Bureau  Provisions  and  Clothing 

Bureau  Medicine  and  Surgery 

Marine  Corps 

Estimates  for  the  Post  Office  Department.  Letter  from  the 
Postmaster  General,  transmitting 

Estimates  of  expenses  of  legislative  assembly  of  Washington 
Territory.  Letter  from  tne  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  en- 
closing  

F. 

Field,  Cyrus  W.  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  relation  to  gold  medal  presented  to 

Fort  Snelliiig  reservation.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
transmitting  papers  relative  to  the  sale  of 

Freedmen,  Refugees  and  Abandoned  Lands.  Annual  report  of 
the  Commissioner  of 

G. 

Gangers'  fees.      Letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 

Revenue,  relative  to. 

Gold  medal  to  George  Peabody.    Message  from  the  President 

of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the 

Gold  C4)in  sold  since  January,  1863.     Letter  from  the  Secretary 

of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  various  statements  of 

GMd  medal  to  Cyrus  W.  Field.    Message  from  the  President 

of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the 

H. 

Harris.  William  T.  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  claim  against  the  Brazilian  government  by. 

Hatch,  Hon.  Israel  T. ,  upon  the  commercial  relatioqs  with  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tressury,  transmitting  report  of 

Hell  Gate.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  the 
removal  of  obstructions  to  navigation  at 

Hubbard,  G.  G.,  esq.,  relative  to  the  establishment  of  cheap 
system  of  postal  telegraph.  Letter  from  the  Postmaster 
General,  transmitting  report  of 
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Indians,  Creeks.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  esti  mates  of  appropriations  for 

Indians,  Sac  and  Fox.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
submitting;  estimates  of  appropriations  for 

Indians,  Crow.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  sub- 
mitting estimates  of  appropriations  for  the  agent  of  the 

Indians,  Crow.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting estimates  of  appropriations  for  the 

Indians,  Ute.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  with 
estimates  of  appropriatiomt  for 

Indians,  Seneca  ana  Shawnee.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  submitting  estimates  for  appropriations  for 

Indians,  Pottawatomie.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, submitting  report  of  commissioners  to  examine  claims  of. . 

Indians,  Pottawatomie.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior relative  to  the  division  of  the  tribal  funds  of  the 

Indian  trust  lands.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
relative  to  Sac  and  Fox 

Indian  Affairs.    Annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 

Inspector  Greneral  of  the  Army.    Annual  report  of  the 

Inspector  of  the  Military  Academy.    Annual  report  of  the . . . . . 

Interior,  transmitting  statement  by  Surgeon  General  Barnes,  of 
expenditures  mode  for  the  Columbia  Hospital.  Letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  c<opies  of  papers  in  relation  to  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  report  of  the  president  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the. 

Interior,  relative  to  compensation  of  surveyors  general  for 
Louisiana  and  Florida,  &,c.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the. 

Interior,  transmitting  report  of  special  commissioner  relative  to 
the  examination  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  eastern  divi- 
sion, and  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  railroad.  Letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  estimate  of  appropriations  required  for 
carrying  out  treaty  stipulations  with  the  Creek  Indians. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  submitting  estimates  of  appropriations  for  Sac  and 
Fox  Indians.    letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  submitting  estimates  of  appropriations  for  agent  of  the 
Crow  Indians.    Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  estimates  of  appropriations  for  Crow 
Indians     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  with  estimates  of  appropriations  for  Ute  Indians. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the ., 

Interior,  submitting  estimates  of  appropriations  for  Seneca  and 
Shawnee  Indians.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 


Interior,  in  relation  to  buildings  in  Washington,  under  lease 
for  rent  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  submitting  report  of  commissioners  on  Pottawatomie 
claims.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  relative  to  the  division  of  the  tribal  funds  of  the  Potta- 
watomie Indians.     Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  relative  to  Sac  and  Fox  Indian  trust  lands.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  relative  to  the  cost  of  art  decorations  at  the  United 
States  Capital.     Letter  from  the  Secretaiy  of  the 

Interior.    Annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of'^the 
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Title. 


Papers  accompanying  the  above. 

Annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Laud 
office 

Annaal  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions 

Annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 

Annnal  report  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb 

Annual  report  of  the  board  of  visitors  and  superintendent  of 
construction  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  for 
the  year  1867-*68 

Annual  report  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  for  1 668 

Annual  report  of  the  architect  of  the  Capitol  extension 

Annual  report  of  the  warden  of  the  jail 

Annual  report  of  the  directors  of  Columbian  Hospital 

Intem'il  revenue.     Annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 

Internal  revenue,  relative  to  ganger's  fees.    Letter  from  the 

Commissioner  of 

International  Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Hambur^f  September, 

1869.    Letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Agpriculture  relative  • 

to  the 

International  metric  s  jstem.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  transmitting  report  of  £.  B.  Elliot  on  the 

J. 

Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Army.    Annual  report  of  the. . . 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Claims.    Letter  from  tne  Secretary 
of  War,  relative  to  limiting 


L. 

Land  Office,  General.    Annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
the i 


Papers  accompanying  the  above. 

No.  1. — Tabular  statement  showing  the  number  of  acres  of 
public  lands  surveyed  in  the  following  States  and  Terri- 
tories up  to  June  :U),  1867,  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
and  the  total  of  the  public  lands  surveyed  up  to  June  30, 
1868 ;  also  the  total  area  of  the  public  domain  remaining 
unsurveyed  within  the  same 

No.  2. — Statement  of  public  lauds  sold,  of  cash  and  bounty- 
land  scrip  received  therefor,  number  of  acres  entered  under 
the  homestead  law  of  May  20,  1862,  of  commissions 
received  under  sixth  section  of  said  act ;  also  of  land  located 
with  scrip  under  the  agricultural  college  and  mechanic  act 
of  July  2,  1862,  and  commissions  received  by  registers  and 
receivers  on  the  value  thereof,  and  statement  of  incidental 
expenses  thereon,  in  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year,  com- 
mencing  July  1,  1867,  and  ending  June  30,  1868 

No.  3. — Statement  of  public  lands  sold,  of  cash  and  bounty- 
land  scrip  received  therefor,  number  of  acres  entered  under 
the  homestead  law  of  May  20, 1862,  of  commissions  received 
under  sixth  section  of  said  act ;  also  of  land  located  with 
scrip  under  the  agricultural  college  and  mechanic  act  of 
July  2,  1862,  and  commissions  received  by  registers  and 
receivers  on  the  value  thereof,  and  statement  of  incidental 
expenses  thereon  in  the  second  half  of  the  fiscal  year  com- 
mencing July  ],  1867,  and  ending  June  30,  1868 

No.  4. —Summary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868, 
showing  the  number  of  acres  disposed  of  for  cash,  with 
bounty-land  scrip,  by  entry  under  the  homestead  laws  of 
May  20,  J862,  and  March  21,  1864,  with  aggrepte  of  $10 
homestead  payments  and  homestead  commissions ;  also. 
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locations  with  agricultural  college  and  mechanic  scrip, 
under  act  of  July  2,  1862 

No.  5. — Statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  land  selected 
for  the  several  States  under  the  acts  of  Congress  approved 
March  2.  1849,  September  28,  1850,  and  March  12,  1860, 
up  to  and  ending  September  30,  1868 

No.  6. — Statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  land  approved 
to  the  several  States  under  the  acts  of  Congress  approved 
March  2,  1849,  September  28,  1^50,  and  March  12,  1860, 
up  to  and  ending  September  30,  1868 

No.  7. — Statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  land  patented 
to  the  several  States  under  the  acts  of  Congress  approved 
September  28,  1850,  and  March  12,  I860,  and  also  the 
quantity  certified  to  the  Stale  of  Louisiana  under  act 
approve^  March  2,  1849 2 

No.  8. — Statement  showing  the  condition  of  the  State  selec- 
tions under  the  act  of  September  4,  1841,  on  the  30th  day 
of  June,  1868;  internal  improvement  grant 2 

No.  9. — Condition  of  bounty-land  business  under  acts  of 
1847,  1850,  1852,  and  1^,  showing  the  issues  and  loca- 
tions from  the  commencement  of  operations  under  said 
acts  to  June  :10,  1868 

No.  10. — Agricultural  selections  within  certain  States,  and 
also  scrip  locations  under  agricultural  and  mechanic  act  of 
July  2,  1862,  and  supplements  of  April  14,  1864,  and  July 
23,  1866 

No.  11. — Statement  exhibiting  land  concessions  by  acts  of 
Congress  to  States  and  corporations,  for  railroad  and  mili- 
tary wagon-road  purposes,  from  the  year  1850  to  June  30, 
1868 2 

No.  12. — Statement  exhibiting  land  concessions  by  acts  of 
Congress  to  States  for  canal  purposes  from  the  year  1827 
to  June  30,  1868 2 

No.  13. — Estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  the  office 
of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  liand  Office  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870 2 

Estimates  of  appropriations  under  military  act  of  March  3, 
1855,  and  heretofore  provided  per  act  of  August  18,  1856, 
making  appropriations,  &c.,  and  subsequent  appropriation 
laws 

Estimates  of  appropriations  required  to  meet  contingent 
expenses  of  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1670 

Estimate  of  appropriations  required  to  meet  expenses  of  col- 
lecting the  revenue  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  in 
the  several  States  and  Territories  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1870 

No.  14. — Estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  the  sur- 
veying department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1870. 

No.  15. — Estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  surveying 
the  public  lands  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870.. 

]^o.  lb. — Estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  the  sur- 
veying department,  to  supply  deficiency,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1869 

No.  17. — Report  of  Surveyor  General,  A.  to  L.,  inclusive... 

No.  18.— Statement  of  confirmed  Indian  pueblo  grants  and 
private  land  claims  in  New  Mexico 

No.  19. — Statement  showing  the  area  of  the  several  States 
and  Territories  containing  public  lands,  the  quantity  of 
land  disposed  of  by  sale  or  otherwise  in  each  up  to  the  30th 
June,  1868,  and  the  quantity  of  land  which  remained  unsold 
and  unappropriated  at  that  date  in  the  several  States  and 
Territories 2 

No.  20. — Historical  and  statistical  table  of  the  United  States 

of  North  America 2 

League  Island.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  rela- 
tion to ••... 7 
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M. 

MariDe  hospital  at  Chicago,  Illinois.  Letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  relative  to  the 

Metropolitan  police.     Annual  report  of  the 

Blexico.  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
reUtion  to  convention  with  

Mineral  resources  of  the  States  and  Teriitories  west  of  the 
Kocky  monntains.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  report  of  R.  W.  Raymond  on  the 

Mint  at  Carson  City,  Nevada.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  aftking  additional  appropriation  for  machinery, 
4l.c  for  branch 

Mint  at  Carson  City,  Nevada.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  relative  to  cost  of  the 

N. 

National  Mechanics  and  Farmers*  Bank  of  Albany,  New  York. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  report 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  relative  to  the  condition 
of  the : 

Naval  Academy.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  communication  from  Vice- Admiral  Porter  rela- 
tive to  necessity  of  additional  grounds  at 

Naval  Observatory.    Report  of  the  superintendent  of  the 

Navy.    Annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

Papers  accompanying  the  above  report. 

Reports  of  officers 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Naval  Academy  for 
1868 

Estimates  1869-70 

Report  of*  the  superintendent  of  the  Naval  Observatory 

Estimates  for  Naval  Academy  .'. 

Estimates  for  Naval  Observatory 

Reptirt  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Nautical  Almanac 

Report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks 

Report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance 

Report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  E(|uipment  and  Recruiting. 

Report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  ot  Navigation 

Report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair 
Report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering — 
Report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Provisions  and  Clothing 
Report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.. 
Report  of  the  commandant  of  the  marine  corps 

Navy,  in  relation  to  League  island.  Letter  from  the  Secretary 
tif  the 

Navy,  transmitting  report  of  a  commission  appointed  to  exam- 
ine Boston  harbor  relative  to  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
between  Boston  and  East  Boston.  Letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the 

Navy,  transmitting  communication  from  Vice-Admiral  Porter 
relative  to  necessity  of  additional  grounds  at  Naval  Academy. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Navy,  relative  to  buildings  occupied  by  the  department  under 
lease,  &.C    Letter  from  Secretary  of  the 

Navy,  transmitting  correspondence  relative  to  the  Paraguay 
difficulties.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Navy,  transmitting  statement  relative  to  the  expenditure  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  that  department.  Letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the 

New  York.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting 
report  of  Quartermaster  General  relative  to  reduction  of  ex- 
penses of  the  War  Department  in 
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6.  Silver  coinage  from  1853  to  1868 
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8.  Silver  coins,  their  weight  and  value 

9.  Gold  coins,  their  weight  and  value   

10.  Clold,  silver,  and  copper  coinage  from  1792  to  1868 

Light-house  Board 

Roister 

1.  Claims  paid  *'  not  otherwise  provided  for,*'  1868 
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sion, and  purchase  of  United  States  bonds.  Letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  enclosing  estimates  of  current  expenses  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly,  &  c. ,  of  Washington  Territory.  Letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  transmitting  report  of  Hon.  Israel  T.  Hatch,  on 
commercial  relations  with.the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  asking  for  an  additional  appropnation  for  machinery, 
&«.,  for  the  branch  mint  at  Carson  City,  Nevada.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  relative  to  postponing  time  for  discontinuance  of 
superintendent  of  exports  and  drawbacks.  Letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the 
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Treasury,  transmitting  report  of  £.  B.  Elliot  on  the  international 
metric  system.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Veterinary  surgeons  in  the  army.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
War  relative  to  the  employment  of  Alexander  Dun\;)ar  to 
instruct 

Virginia.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  communicating 
report  of  Brevet  Lieutenant- Colonel  Rose,  U.  S.  A.,  relative 
to  outrages  in  southwestern — 

W. 

War,  transmitting  papers  relative  to  the  sale  of  the  Fort  Snel- 
ling  reservation.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  relative  to  the  expenditures  in  his  department.  Report 
from  the  Secretary  of. 
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Letter  from  the  Secretary  of ^ 

War,  relative  to  the  improvements  of  the  Des  Moines  rapids. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  correspondence  relative  to  purchase  of  land 
at  Omaha  for  military  purposes.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of. 

War,  relative  to  the  removal  of  obstructions  to  navigation  at 
Hell  Gate.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  the  claim  of  the  officers  and  crews  of  the 
United  States  gunboat  De  Soto  and  transport  Crescent,  for 
salvage  against  the  United  States  steamer  Leviathan.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  report  of  Quartermaster  General  relative  to 
reduction  of  expenses  of  War  Department  in  New  York. 
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War,  transmitting  report  of  the  board  of  claims  relative  to  claims 
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from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  information  relative  to  surveys  for  a  harbor 
at  the  Delaware  breakwater.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of . . 

War,  relative  to  the  modification  of  the  act  of  July  2, 1862,  pre- 
scribing an  oath  of  office.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
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from  the  Secretary  of 
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War,  transmitting  memorial  of  General  Roberts,  United  States 
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from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  report  of  the  Adjutant  General  on  publica- 
tion of  documents  relative  to  the  rebellion,  &c.  Letter  from 
the  Secretary  of 

War,  communicating  report  of  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  R5se, 
United  States  army,  relative  to  outrages  in  southwestern 
Virginia.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  report  of  Chief  Engineers  relative  to  improve- 
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MESS^G-E- 


OP  THE 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  DOTTED  STATES 


AND 


ACCOMPANYING  DOCUMENTS, 


TO  THE 


TWO   HOUSES  OF  CONGRESS 


AT   THE 


COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  THIRD  SESSION  OF  THE  FORTIETH  CONGRESS. 


WASHINGTON: 

GOVERNMENT    PRINTING    OFFICE. 

1868. 


REPORT 


OP  THE 


SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


I 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


SECRETAEY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  November  30,  1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  reports  received  by  thiH 
Department  from  its  bureau  and  other  oflSeers,  have,  pursuant  to  law, 
been  transmitted  to  the  public  printer.  They  furnish  copious  details 
touching  the  several  branches  of  the  public  service  to  which  they  relate. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  public  lands  were  disposed  of  as  follows : 

Acres. 

Cash  sales 914, 941. 33 

Located  with  military  warrants 512, 533. 42 

Taken  for  homesteads 2, 328, 923.  25 

Approved  to  States  as  swamp 259, 197. 85 

Grants  to  railroads 697, 257. 57 

Located  with  college  scrip 1, 942, 889. 08 

6,  655,  742. 50 

A  quantity  less  by  385,372  acres  than  that  disposed  of  the  previous 
year. 

The  cash  receipts  of  the  office  during  the  same  period,  from  all  sources, 
amounted  to  $1,632,745  90,  which  exceeds  the  amount  received  from  the 
same  sources  the  previous  fiscal  year  by  $284,883  38. 

Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  homestead  entries  were  made  under  the  act 
of  June  21,  1866,  which  applies  only  to  the  States  of  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Florida. 

The  quantity  of  lands  still  undisposed  of  is  1,405,366,678  acres. 

Measures  have  been  taken  for  establishing  the  boundary  lines  between 
Nebraska  and  Colorado ;  Nebraska  and  Wyoming ;  Nevada,  Utah,  and 
Arizona;  and  for  running  the  northern  boundary  of  New  Mexico. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  views  presented  in  my  former  reports,  in  regard 
to  certain  amendments  of  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  is  very 
elaborate,  and  affords  much  valuable  and  interesting  information  in  rela- 
tion to  tlie  agricultural,  mineral,  and  other  resources  of  the  several  land 
Stateo  ani  Territories,  as  well  as  many  judicious  suggestions  on  the 
oi)eration  ot  the  laws  regulating  the  disposal  of  the  public  domain* 


II       REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

Of  the  two  revolutionai'y  soldiers  pensioned  by  special  aets  of  Con- 
gress in  1867,  John  Gray,  of  Ohio,  has  died.  The  other,  Daniel  F.  Bake- 
man,  of  New  York,  is  reported  as  living. 

There  are  at  the  i)resent  time  on  the  rolls,  the  names  of  888  widows  of 
revolutionary  soldiers,  and  1,303  widows  and  children  of  soldiers  who 
served  in  wars  subsequent  to  the  revolution  and  prior  to  the  rebellion. 

During  the  past  year  there  were  examined  and  allowed  9,325  new 
applications  for  invalid  pensions  of  soldiers,  at  an  aggregate  annual  rate 
of  $628,271  70,  and  4,854  applications  for  increased  pension  of  invalid 
sgldiers,  at  an  annual  aggregate  rate  of  $280,487  28.  During  the  same 
period  19,242  original  pensions  to  widows,  ori)hans,  and  dependent 
relatives  of  soldiers  were  allowed,  at  an  aggregate  annual  rat<».  of 
$1,910,202  70,  and  27,053  applications  by  the  same  class  for  increased 
pay  were  also  admitted,  at  a  total  annual  rat-e  of  $1,725,960.  On  the 
30th  June,  1868,  there  were  on  the  rolls  74,782  invalid  military  pension- 
ers, whose  yearly  pensions  amounted  to  $6,828,025  26,  and  92,243  widows, 
orphans,  and  dependent  relatives  of  soldiers  whose  yearly  pensions 
amounted  to  $12,065,068  94,  making  the  total  aggregate  of  anny  pen- 
sioners 167,025,  at  a  total  annual  rate  of  $18,893,094  20.  The  whole 
amount  paid  during  the  last  fiscal  year  to  invalid  military  i)ensioners 
WJ18  $7,484,796  85;  to  widows,  orj)hans,  and  dependent  relatives, 
$16,173,801  93;  a  grand  total  of  $23,658,598  78,  which  includes  the 
expenses  of  the  disbursing  agencies. 

During  the  same  year,  there  were  admitted  135  new  applications  for 
invalid  navy  pensions,  at  an  annual  rate  of  $12,890;  50  applications  for 
increased  pensions  of  the  same  class  at  an  annual  aggregate  of  $2,994; 
219  original  applications  of  widows,  orphans,  and  dei)endent  relatives  of 
those  who  died  in  the  navy,  at  an  aggregate  rate  of  $26,012  per  annum, 
and  72  pensions  of  the  same  class  were  increased  at  a  total  yearly  rate 
of  $3,600.  On  the  30th  June,  18(i8,  the  roUs  of  the  navy^  pensioners  bore 
the  naiaes  of  1,175  invalids,  at  an  annual  aggregate  of  $94,8,'^  75,  and 
1,443  widows^  orphans,  and  dei)endent  relatives,  at  an  aggi*egate  annual 
rate  of  $236,256.  The  amount  paid  during  the  last  fiscal  year  to  navy 
invfdjds  *wa8  $97,340,  and  to  widows,  orphans,  and  dependent  relatives 
of  officers  and  seamen  of  the  navy,  $255,043  21;  a  total  amount 
of  $352,383  21. 

Dnring  the  year  there  were  added  to  the  number  of  pensioners  of  all 
classes,  28,921*,  there  were  dropped,  from  various  causes,  14,752,  leaving 
on  the  rolls,  June  30,  1868,  169,643.  The  total  amount  paid  for  pensions 
of  aU  classes,  including  the  expenses  of  disbursement,  was  $24,010,981  99, 
a  sum  greater  by  $5,391,025  53  than  that  paid  the  previous  year. 
There  were  1,077  bounty-land  warrants  issued  for  167,720  acres. 

The  expenditures  for  special  agencies  are  largely  exceeded  by  the  pecu- 
niary gain  to  the  government.  Over  300  claims  have  thus  been  found 
fraudulent,  amounting  to  $27,000  per  annum. 

The  Commissioner  presents  in  his  able  report  valuable  suggestions 
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touching  the  codification  and  administration  of  the  pension  laws,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  office,  to  which  I  respectfully  invite  atten- 
tion. 

Treaties  have  been  concluded  with  various  Indian  tribes,  as  follows: 

With  the  Kiowas,  Comanche^,  and  Apaches,  October  21,  1867 ;  the 
Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  October  28,  1867 ;  the  Tabeguaches  and 
six  other  bands  of  Ute  Indians,  March  2,  1868;  the  Cherokees,  April 
27, 1868 ;  the  Mountain  Crows,  May  7, 1868 ;  the  northern  Cheyennes, 
and  Arapahoes,  May  10,  1868;  and  the  Navajoes,  June  1, 1868.  The 
foregoing  treaties  have  been  ratified.  The  following  treaties,  concluded 
with  various  tribes  since  July  1, 1867,  have  not  been  ratified : 

With  the  Sioux  nation,  (different  bands)  29th  April,  1868;  the  Osa- 
ges,  29th  May,  1868;  the  Chippewas  of  Swan  creek  and  Black  river, 
June  1,  1868;  the  Bannocks  and  Shoshonees,  July  3,  1868;  the  Gros 
Ventres,  July  13,  1868;  the  River  Crows,  July  15, 1868;  the  Cherokees, 
July  19,  1868;  the  Blackfeet,  September  1, 1868;  the  Bannocks,  Shosh- 
onees, and  Sheep-eaters,  September  24, 1868. 

The  leading  stipulations  of  the  treaties  which  have  been  proclaimed, 
provide  for  gathering  the  respective  tribes  upon  distinct  reservations, 
and  for  securing,  in  due  time,  to  each  Indian  a  title  to  a  separate  tract 
of  land.  Clothing,  goods,  and  farming  implements  are  to  be  furnished, 
and  school  and  mission  houses,  agency  buildings,  mills,  &c.,  are  to  be 
erected.  When  by  a  temporary  occupation  of  the  Indian  Ifunting  grounds, 
or  the  construction  of  railways  over  them,  we  partially  deprive  the  Indians 
of  their  accustomed  means  of  subsistence,  we  should  afford  them  a  rea- 
sonable indemnity.  Our  treaties,  however,  will  not  be  worth  the  paper 
upon  which  they  are  written,  if  Congress  does  not  furnish  the  means  oi 
executing  them.  We  have  najust  ground  of  reproach  against  most  ot 
the  tribes  for  the  iion-fulfillment  of  their  treaty  stipulations.  It  is  a 
significant  fiact  that  during  the  winter  of  1867-8,  when  more  than 
27,000  Indians  were  subsisted  by  us,  not  a  single  act  of  depredation 
or  violence  was  reported  It  is  believed  that  peaceful  relations  would 
have  been  maintained  to  this  hour  had  Congress,  in  accordance  w^ith  the 
estimates  submitted,  made  the  necessary  appropriations  to  enable  this 
Department  to  perform  engagements  for  which  the  public  faith  was 
pledged.  A  costly  Indian  war,  with  all  its  horrors,  would  have  been 
avoided. 

The  lands  within  the  limits  of  reservations  set  apart  for  Indians  who 
have  made  some  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  should  not  be  held 
in  common.  When  surveyed,  the  title  in  severalty  to  small  tracts  des- 
ignated by  specific  legal  subdivisions,  should  be  vested  in  individuals, 
with  no  power  of  alienating  them,  except  to  members  of  the  tribe.  The 
government  should  guarantee  to  the  Indians  the  perpetual  and  exclusive 
right  to  remain  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  reserv^atiou,  and 
prohibit,  by  the  severest  penalties,  the  settlement  of  white  persons  witliin 
it    The  latter  trespass  upon  the  land  of  the  Indian,  and  often  compel 
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him  to  abandon  his  home  and  seek  another  in  a  distant  Tvildemess.  So 
long  as  this  precarious  tenure  exists,  the  Indian  believes  that  he  has  but 
a  temporary  right,  which  is  to  be  divested  by  the  advancement  of  the 
white  population,  and  the  labors  of  the  agents  in  his  behalf  will  be 
greatly  embarrassed.  We  have  striking  examples  of  the  high  degree  of 
civilization  which  the  Indians  may,  under  propitious  influences,  attain. 
The  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Creeks,  and  Seminoles,  residing 
witliin  the  Indian  country  west  of  Arkansas,  have  given  evidence  of  their 
capacity  for  self-government.  Institutions  are  organized  under  which 
their  civil  and  political  rights  have  for  many  years  been  as  weU  protected 
as  in  any  part  of  our  country.  They  have  adopted  measures  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  territorial  government,  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  admission 
as  a  member  of  our  Federal  Union.  Such  facts  should  stimulate  us  to  con- 
stant and  strenuous  efforts  in  reclaiming  the  wild  tribes  and  instructing 
them  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  Although  our  progress  is  slow  and 
beset  with  formidable  difficulties,  a  just  regard  to  our  obligations  requires 
us  to  persist  in  the  work. 

The  transfer  of  the  Indian  bureau  to  the  War  Department  has  been 
suggested.  Our  experience  during  the  period  when  the  Indians  were 
under  military  care  and  guardianship,  affords  no  ground  for  hope  that 
any  benefit  to  them  or  the  treasury  would  be  secured  by  the  measure. 
I  assume  that  it  is  our  duty  to  promote,  by  all  appropriate  and  peaceful 
means,  the  mo?al,  intellectual,  and  material  condition  of  these  wards  of 
the  government.  There  is  nothing  in  the  pursuits  or  character  of  the 
soldier  which  especially  adapts  him  to  this  duty.  It  can  be  better 
fulfilled  by  our  civil  officers.  No  divided  control  should,  however,  be 
tolerated.  Undue  interference  with  the  exercise  by  this  department  of 
its  acknowledged  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  Indians  has  seri- 
ously impaired  its  efficiency  and  disturbed  our  relations  with  them. 

I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  for  more  specific  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  Indian  affairs. 

An  act  approved  March  2, 1867,  established  a  Department  of  Education, 
intrusted  the  management  thereof  to  a  Commissioner,  provided  for  his 
appointment,  and  authorized  the  employment  of  sundry  clerks,  who 
were  made  subject  to  his  appointing  and  removing  power.  It  devolved 
upon  him  the  duty  of  presenting  to  Congress  annual  reports,  the  first  of 
which  was  to  contain  a  statement  in  relation  to  the  land  grants  made  by 
Congress  to  promote  education.  An  act  of  the  last  session  declares  that 
the  Department  of  Education  shall  cease  from  and  after  the  30th  of  June 
next,  and  that  there  shaU  be  established  and  attachexl  to  this  department 
an  office,  to  be  denominated  "  the  Office  of  Education,"  the  chief  officer  of 
which  shall  be  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

As  the  Department  of  Education  will,  at  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal 
year,  no  longer  exist,  I  submit  that  the  act  works  at  that  date  a  cesser 
of  the  present  office  of  Commissioner.  A  new  office,  taking  effect  in 
future^  has  been  created,  although  the  mode  of  filling  it  has  not  been 
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prescribed.  The  appointment  of  an  officer  by  legislative  enactment  is 
confessedly  unconstitutional,  as  the  appointing  power  is  otherwise  vested. 
But,  without  dwelling  upon  this  question,  inasmuch  as  the  duties  apper- 
taining to  the  bureau  are  to  be  discharged  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  for  consideration  some 
general  views  which  have  impressed  me  with  the  con\iction  that  all 
legislation  touching  the  Department,  and  the  Office,  of  Education  should 
be  repealed.  The  acts  of  Congress  and  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Lands  disclose  the  extent  of  the  several  land  grants  made  by 
the  general  government  for  seminaries  of  learning.  The  approaching 
census  will  exhibit  fiiU  and  authentic  educational  statistics ;  and  I  am 
unable  to  perceive  the  propriety  of  maintaining  a  bureau  for  the  purpose 
of  compiling,  from  the  published  reports  of  the  local  authorities  or  other 
sources,  information  touching  the  practical  operation  of  the  school  systems 
in  force  in  the  several  States.  Those  reports  are  widely  diffused  and  are 
accessible  to  the  public.  The  matter  which  may  be  elicited  is  not 
required  to  enable  Congress  to  discharge  its  legitimate  duties.  Educa- 
tion in  the  States  falls  within  their  exclusive  province.  The  enlightened 
and  active  zeal  which  most  of  them  have  manifested  on  the  subject 
affords  an  ample  guarantee  that  systems  of  common  schools  will  be  main- 
tained throughout  the  country.  Such  modifications  as  may  be  required 
to  adapt  them  to  the  peculiar  condition  and  wants  of  the  various  classes 
of  the  population  will  be  seasonably  introduced.  We  shall  all  gladly 
hail  the  day  when  a  title  to  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge 
will  be  regarded  as  the  birthright  of  every  American  child.  The  man- 
agement of  this  great  interest  may,  however,  be  safely  and  wisely  left  to 
the  States,  to  whom  alone,  under  the  Constitution,  it  belongs. 

As  in  the  past,  so  in  the  future,  when  new  States  shall  be  admitted 
into  the  Union,  Congress  will  grant  them  land  for  educational  and  other 
purposes,  and  the  administration  of  the  fund  derived  from  the  sale  of  it 
should  be  confided  to  them.  Interference  by  Congress,  in  matters  of 
purely  local  concern,  can  be  productive  of  nothing  but  unmixed  evil. 

Should,  however,  "  the  Office  of  Education  ^  be  perjietuated,  I  suggest 
the  propriety  of  enacting  by  whom  the  Commissioner  shall  be  appointed. 
The  act  of  last  session  in  other  respects  should  be  modified.  Under  the 
Constitution,  "Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  infe- 
rior officers  as  they  think  proper  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts 
of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments."  It  has  been  judicially  deter- 
mined that  clerks  are  officers  within  the  meaning  of  this  provision,  and 
the  power  of  appointing  such  as  this  bureau  may,  in  the  opinion  of 
Congress,  require,  should  therefore  be  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Tlie  Commissioner,  as  other  officers  of  like  grade,  should  be 
required  to  report  to  the  department  under  whose  supervision  he  acta, 
and  not  to  Congress.  An  appropriation  for  the  next  fiscal  year  of  $6,000 
will  be  required  to  pay  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  office,  salaries 
of  the  Commissioner,  and  two  clerks  of  the  first-class  to  be  appointed 
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by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  This  siim  will  be  ample,  if  the 
office  be  economically  administered.  No  greater  clerical  force  should 
be  authorized. 

During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1868,  there  were  20,112  appli- 
cations for  patents;  14,153  patents  (including  reissues  and  designs)  were 
issued;  1,692  applications  allowed  on  which  patents  did  not  issue 
owing  to  the  non-i)ayment  of  the  final  fee;  3,789  caveats  filed;  180  appli- 
cations for  the  extension  of  patents  received,  of  which  133  were  granted. 
The  receipts  were  $696,786  78,  being  $171  64  less  than  the  expenditures. 

Congress,  on  the  20tli  of  July  last,  directed  that  all  moneys  standing 
to  the  credit  of  the  patent  fund,  or  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner, 
and  all  moneys  thereafter  received  at  the  Patent  Office,  shoidd  be  paid 
into  the  treasury  without  deduction;  appropriated  $250,000  for  sala- 
ries, miscellaneous  and  contingent  expenses,  and  other  purposes,  and 
required  it  to  be  disbursed  under  the*  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  The  cash  then  on  hand,  $63,025  76,  was  accordingly  paid,  and 
the  amount  to  the  credit  of 'the  patent  fund  transferred  on  the  books  of  the 
treasury.  The  expenses  from  that  date  to  the  31st  of  October  were 
$173,461  43.  The  expenses  for  this  and  the  following  month,  including 
the  outstanding  claims,  are  estimated  at  $120,o6o.  An  appropriation 
of  $360,000  will  be  required  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Commissioner,  in  a  communication  to  me,  expresses  the  opinion 
that  in  view  of  the  varying  amount  both  of  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures, it  is  expedient  to  restore  the  office  to  its  former  position,  and,  if 
deemed  necessary,  to  limit  the  amount  of  surplus  to  the  credit  of  the 
fund  at  the  end  of  each  year.  He  considers  that  the  miscellaneous 
character  and  uncertain  amount  of  clerical  and  other  labor  required 
render  impracticable  even  a  proximate  estimate  of  the  amount  required 
during  each  fiscal  year.  I  do  not  concur  in  these  views.  In  my 
iudgment,  the  legislation  of  the  lavSt  session  was  wise  and  salutary 
in  this  regard.  The  probable  expenditures  may  be  estimated  with  rea- 
sonable certainty.  The  office  should  rei)ort  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  he  be  authorized  and  required  to  exercise  an  efficient  super- 
vision over  it.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  absence  of  such  control  has  led 
to  lavish  expenditures  and  flagrant  abuses.  The  limitations  upon  the 
Secretary's  appointing  power  ought  to  be  abolished  and  this  bureau 
placed  upon  the  same  footing  in  this  i)articular  as  the  other  bureaus  of 
the  department.  I  am  gratified  to  record  that  the  present  Commissioner 
has  efficiently  and  zealously  labored  to  correct  irregularities,  reduce 
expenses,  enforce  a  wholesome  discipline  in  the  office,  and  render  it  in 
every  respect  more  worthy  of  public  confidence. 

I  renew  my  former  recommendation  in  favor  of  repealing  so  much  of 
the  law  as  allows  an  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  Commissioner  on 
applications  for  letters  patent  and  in  interference  cases,  and  respect- 
fully refer  to  the  views  on  the  subject  presented  in  my  former  reports. 

At  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report  you  had  accepted  490  miles  of 
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the  road  and  telegraph  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad  company,  and 
the  commissioners  were  then  engaged  in  the  examination  of  an  addi- 
tional section  of  20  miles.  Since  that  date,  including  said  20  miles,  330 
have  been  accepted.  The  commissioners  have  submitted  reports  upon 
four  additional  sections,  amounting  to  100  miles. 

By  a  report  from  the  government  directors,  it  appears  that  the 
expenses  for  operating  the  road  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 18G8, 
were  $3,213,565  83.  The  amount  received  from  passengers  during  the 
same  time  was  $1,109,501  28,  of  which  $130,239  62  was  fiom  the  United 
States.  The  amount  received  from  freight  was  $3,077,330  81,  of  which 
the  government  paid  $550,759  73. 

Early  attention  was  given  to  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  acts  de- 
claring that  the  roads  to  which  the  government  subsidies  in  lands  and 
bonds  were  granted  should  be  "  first-class."  My  immediate  predecessor, 
referring  to  the  subject  in  his  annual  report,  stated  that  he  had  invited 
the  directors  on  the  part  of  the  government  and  the  commissioners  to 
meet  for  the  purpose  of  determining  on  a  standard  of  construction  and 
equipment,  to  which  the  companies  should  be  required  to  conform.  Their 
report  was  submitted  to  the  Secretary,  and  on  February  24, 1866,  he 
directed  that  it  should  "be used  by  the  diiectors  and  commissioners  as 
a  guide  for  their  action  in  directing  or  accepting  the  work." 

The  act  of  Congress  prescribes  that  the  government  directors  shall 
from  time  to  time  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  reply  to 
inquiries  he  may  make  of  them  relative  to  the  condition,  management, 
and  progress  of  the  work,  and  shall  communicate  to  him  such  iufcfl-ma- 
tion  as  should  be  in  the  possession  of  the  Department.  I  therefore,  on 
the  13th  of  June  last,  availed  myself  of  this  pro\i8ion,  and  directed  Mr. 
Williams  and  Mr.  Eollins,  two  of  the  government  directors,  to  examine 
the  completed  portion  of  the  road,  and  also  the  regions  west  thereof  over 
which  the  company's  surveys  had  been  made,  and  to  report  touching  its 
location,  construction,  and  equipment,  and  also  the  number  and  condition 
of  the  machine  and  repair  shops.  Mr.  Williams  is  an  experienced  civil 
engineer,  and  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Eollins,  who  was  unavoidably  pre- 
vented from  accompanying  him,  performed  the  duty  committed  to  him 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  His  rfeports  presented  such  statements 
that  I  deemed  it  my  imperative  duty,  on  presenting  to  you  the  report  of 
the  commissioners  on  the  25th  section,  to  invite  your  attention  to  the 
leading  facts  he  communicated,  and  to  request  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral be  directed  to  advise  you  whether  said  report,  as  to  the  facts  covered 
by  it,  was  conclusive  upon  the  executive;  and  if  not,  whether  upon  other 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  road  was  not  properly  constructed,  you 
could  lawfully  withhold  from  the  company  all  or  any  part  of  the  lands 
and  bonds  to  which  it  would  otherwise  be  entitled. 

You  acceded  to  the  request.  The  Attorney  General  examined  the  a<;ts 
of  Congress,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  executive  duty,  thereby 
imposed,  had  been  discharged,  and  furnished  an  elaborate  opiuion  u^u 
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the  questions  submitted.  He  considered  that  the  duty  had,  during  your 
and  the  i)receding  administration,  been  judiciously  performed,  and  as  it 
was  the  main  policy  of  those  acts  to  foster  and  press  on  the  enterprise, 
the  nature  of  it  required  a  distinction  to  be  dra^vn,  in  some  particulars, 
between  a  provisional  and  an  absolute  completeness  of  the  work.  He 
held  that  the  standard  adopted  by  the  Department  properly  recognized 
ttie  propriety  and  necessity  of  an  ultimate  revision  of  the  road  in  order 
to  secure  that  absolute  completeness,  which,  in  its  early  stages,  could  not 
be  rightfully  exacted  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  advances  upon  each 
uccessive  section,  and  added,  that  it  was  competent  for  the  executive, 
by  means  of  further  inquiry  from  engineers  and  experts  in  the  construc- 
tion and  management  of  railroads,  to  provide  for  a  revision  of  the  work 
theretofore  accepted,  upon  the  assurances  or  obligation  of  the  company  to 
supply,  as  far  and  as  fast  as  might  be,  what  was  needed  to  make  the  road 
conform  in  all  respects  to  the  standard,  and  that  a  reasonable  amount 
of  securities  might  be  reserved  to  enforce  the  performance  of  this  obliga- 
tion of  the  company. 

This  Department,  on  the  25th  of  September,  represented  to  you  that 
the  time  had  come  for  such  revision.  Brevet  Major  General  Governeur 
K.  WaiTcn,  United  States  army,  Jacob  Blickensderfer,  jr.,  of  Ohio,  and 
James  Barnes,  of  Massachusetts,  were  appointed  commissioners  for  that 
purpose.  The  first  is  an  accomplished  officer  of  the  corps  of  engineers. 
The  other  gentlemen  are  civil  engineers  of  large  experience  and  are 
reputed  to  be  thoroughly  versed  in  the  science  and  practice  of  their  pro- 
fessfon. 

They  were  directed  to  make  a  thorough  personal  examination  of  the 
road,  and  to  report  upon  its  location,  construction,  and  equipment,  and 
to  furnish  a  proximate  estimate  of  the  amount  of  expenditure  required 
to  render  it,  as  far  as  constructed,  "  equal  in  all  respects  to  a  fully-com- 
pleted, first-class  railroad.''  They  were  also  required  to  report  upon  the 
most  direct,  central,  and  practicable  location  from  the  end  of  the  track 
to  the  head  of  Great  Salt  lake,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  construction 
and  equipment  of  the  road  between  the  latter  point  and  the  mouth  of 
Weber  caiion. 

The  commissioners'  report  has  just  been  received.  The  trust  confided 
to  them  appears  to  have  been  executed  with  intelligence  and  fidelity.  A 
description  of  the  location  of  the  road  is  given.  The  elevation  at  Omaha 
is  946  feet  above  tide- water,  and  at  the  head  of  Great  Salt  lake  4,315 
feet.  The  sum  of  the  ascents  going  westward  is  12,995  feet,  and  the  con- 
sequent sum  of  the  descents  is  9,626  feet.  They  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  location  of  the  road,  as  a  whole  and  in  its  different  parts,  is  upon  the 
most  direct,  central,  and  practicable  route,  but  that  the  line  is  not  in  all 
respects  well  adapted  to  the  ground,  as  there  are  points  where  the  full 
capabilities  of  the  country  have  not  been  developed,  and  others  where, 
in  its  details,  the  location  is  radically  wrong.  This  has  been  occasioned 
by  a  desire  to  diminish  the  cost  of  work  by  the  introduction  of  more  and 
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sharper  curves  than  the  circumstances  require,  although  the  saving  in 
cost  was  but  small  in  comparison  to  the  permanent  injuiy  of  the  road. 
The  commissioners  are  of  opinion  that  the  line,  as  built,  should  not  be 
permanently  adopted,  and  that  economy  and  the  best  interests  of  the 
road  require  alterations  and  improvements  to  be  made. 

The  road,  when  examined,  wa«  built  890  miles  from  Omaha.  Its  con- 
struction, so  far  as  excavations  and  embankments  were  required,  was 
remarkably  easy.  From  Omaha  to  a  point  535  miles  west  there  are  no 
rock  excavations,  and  the  natural  surface  of  a  great  portion  of  the  inter- 
mediate country  presents  nearly  practicable  grades.  From  the  latter 
point  to  the  end  of  the  track  the  work  is  less  than  on  eastern  roads  of 
the  same  length,  and  the  most  difficult  parts  are  light  in  comparison 
with  roads  in  the  Alleghany  mountains.  There  is  but  one  tunnel.  It  is 
on  the  bank  of  St.  Mary's  creek,  230  feet  in  length. 

The  road-bed  was  designed  to  have  embankments  fourteen  feet  wide 
on  top,  with  the  usual  side  slopes,  depending  on  the  material  excavated, 
and  cuts  of  not  less  than  sixteen  feet  in  width  of  bottom.  Tlie  higher 
embankments  are  not  brought  up  to  the  proper  standard,  and  in  some 
instances  the  width  of  the  top  is  less  than  the  length  of  the  ties.  The 
estimated  cost  of  bringing  the  embankment  up  to  the  full  width  is  fur- 
nished. Instances  also  occur  where  the  cuts  have  not  been  excavated 
to  the  depth  designed.  The  grades  are  consequently  higher  than  the 
engineer  originally  contemplated.  In  some  cases  they  reach  90  feet  per 
mile,  when  easier  grades  were  shown  upon  the  profiles.  The  cuts  should 
all  be  reduced  to  the  depth  at  first  proposed,  in  order  to  secure  the  pro- 
per ruling  grades  in  those  divisions  of  the  road  where  they  are  located. 
Many  of  the  cross-ties  must  be  replaced  before  the  track  will  sustain  the 
traffic  that  will  be  thrown  upon  it,  on  the  opening  of  the  road.  The 
average  number  of  them  is  not  less  than  2,500  per  mile. 

The  track  laying  has  been  done  as  Well  as  the  rapid  construction  of 
the  road  would  admit.  The  commissioners  mention  as  a  deficiency  that 
on  the  curves  the  rails  have  not  been  bent  to  conform  to  them.  There 
are  portions  of  the  road  where  ballasting  material  is  wanting  and  can 
only  be  supplied  by  transporting  it  from  the  most  accessible  points  by 
raiL  This  is  the  case  in  the  valley  of  the  Bitter  creek,  where  the  soil  is 
of  an  unfavorable  character,  and  where  it  would  be  difficult  to  sustain  a 
track,  particularly  in  the  season  of  melting  snows,  unless  supported  by 
ballast.  The  track  has,  without  exception,  been  laid  on  the  bare  road- 
way, without  the  latter  having  been  previously  prepared  to  receive  it. 
As  a  consequence,  except  where  the  embankments  were  built  of  gravel 
or  other  good  material,  the  track  is  without  ballast,  the  surfacing  hav- 
ing been  done  by  throwing  up  the  necessary  material  for  that  purpose 
from  the  sides  of  the  embankments  themselves. 

The  bridging  on  the  line  consists  of  stone  culverts,  girders,  and  truss 
bridges,  and  many  varieties  of  truss  and  pile  bridges.  Between  Omaha 
and  the  end  of  the  track,  the  total  number  of  structures  deemed  peimar 
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nent  is  250,  consisting  of  one  iron  truss  bridge,  seven  Howe  truss  bridges, 
constructed  of  wood  and  iron,  and  242  atone  box  and  arch  culverts  and 
short  girder  bridges,  with  stone  abutments.  The  temporary  structures 
consist  of  pile  and  trestle  bridges,  of  which  there  are  153,  each  less  than 

25  feet  long,  322,  varying  in  length  from  25  to  50  feet,  and  219,  each  over 
50  feet  long,  the  total  number  being  694,  and  the  aggregate  length 
43,717  feet,  or  nearly  eight  miles.  Of  these  694  structures  34  over  the 
principal  streams  are  to  be  replaced  by  Howe  truss  bridges,  erected  on 
permanent  stone  abutments  and  piers.    These  will  require  70  abutments, 

26  piers,  and  8,450  lineal  feet  of  Howe  truss  in  spans,  respectively,  of  100 
and  150  feet.  In  some  cases  the  foundations  for  permanent  pier  and 
abutment  masonry,  erected  or  in  course  of  construction,  were  not  placed 
at  a  proper  depth.  The  remaining  660  trestle  and  pile  bridges,  after 
providing  for  those  over  the  principal  streams,  must  be  replaced  by  box 
culverts,  arches,  or  stone  abutments,  with  girders  or  trusses  of  short 
spans. 

The  rolling  stock  of  the  road  consists  of  117  locomotives,  19  first-class 
and  eight  second-class  passenger  cars,  15  baggage,  442  box,  1,227  flat, 
43  coal  and  72  caboose  cars,  besides  hand  and  other  cars  suited  to  special 
purposes.  The  locomotives  are  well  constructed,  and  the  number  on 
hand  probably  sufficient  for  the  present  wants  of  the  road.  An  addi- 
tional number  will  be  required  for  that  part  of  the  road  when  the  line 
is  open  for  through  traffic.  The  cars  are  equal  to  those  on  the  best 
roads,  and  the  accommodations  for  the  care,  maintenance  and  repair  of 
the  rolling  stock  are  now  sufficient  to  meet  current  demands,  but  must 
be  enlarged  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  increasing  necessities  of  the 
road. 

The  commissioners  submit  the  followingestimateof  expenditure  which 
will  be  required  to  render  the  first  890  miles  of  the  road  equal  to  a  fiilly 
completed  first-class  railroad.  No  allowances  are  made  for  work  in  pro- 
gress, or  materials  and  equipments  ordered  or  reported  to  be  in  transitu 
for  delivery  or  already  delivered,  except  so  far  as  they  are  placed  in  posi- 
tion in  the  structures  themselves : 

Changing  locations  to  improve  line  and  diminish  curvature 
at  Black's  fork,  Red  dCvSert,  Rawlins,  Rock  creek,  Red 
Buttes,  Dale  creek,  Granite  canon,  and  Hazard,  not 
including  cutting  off  large  bends  on  Rock  creek $200, 000 

Completing  embankments  to  fuU  width,  filling  trestle  work 

{6J  miles)  arid  rip-rapping 240, 000 

Completing  excavations  of  cuts  to  grade  on  Black's  fork, 

Bitter  creek,  &c.,  &c 20, 000 

Reducing  grades  between  Omaha  and  Elkhorn,  to  conform 

to  the  condition  on  which  the  change  of  line  was  approved,  245, 000 

Five  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  cross-ties  to  re- 
place those  of  Cottonwood  timber,  including  transporta- 
tion, removal  of  old  ties,  and  placing  new  in  track,  at  $1 . .  525, 000 
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Ballasting,  inchiding  transportation,  lifting  track,  placing 
material,  surfacing  and  readjusting  track,  and  curving 
rails,  81M>  miles $910, 000 

Seventy  abutment  and  26  pier  foundations,  including  exca- 
vations, piles,  grillage,  and  securing  with  rip-rap,  at 
$1,500 144, 000 

Thirty  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  yards  masonry 

in  abutments  and  piers,  at  $15 457,200 

Eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  lineal  feet  Howe 
truss,  viz,,  49  spans  of  150  feet  and  11  spans  of  100  feet, 
at  $45 380, 250 

Supplying  121  openings  of  trestle-work,  of  50  feet  length 
and  under,  between  Omaha  and  North  Platte,  with  per-   . 
manent  works  of  masonry  and  girders,  at  $500 60, 500 

Supplying  254  openings  of  trestle-work,  of  50  feet  length 
and  under,  between  Korth  Platte  and  end  of  track,  with 
permanent  works  of  masonry  and  girders,  at  $900 228, 600 

Supplying  184  openings  of  trestle-work,  averaging  103  feet 
each,  with  permanent  structures  of  masonry  and  girders 
or  short  trusses,  including  foundations,  at  $1,500 276,000 

Benewing  Dale  creesk  bridge,  or  rephicing  same  by  embank- 
ment and  arched  water-way 100, 000 

Probable  expenditure  for  additional  water-ways  in  Mary's 
creek,  Bitter  creek,  and  other  points  not  provided  for, 
and  renewing  and  enlarging  stone  culverts 100, 000 

Sixty  new  passenger  locomotives  for  through  travel  on 
opening  of  road,  at  $14,000 840,000 

Thorough  repair  of  say  one-third  of  locomotives  used  in 
construction  and  on  hand  when  road  is  opened,  say  50  at 
$3,000  each 150, 000 

Forty -four  new  passenger  cars,  for  through  travel  on  open- 
ing of  road,  at  $6,000 264, 000 

Thirty  baggage,  express  and  mail  cars,  $3,800 114, 000 

Five  hundred  box  freight  cars,  $900 450, 000 

Fifty  additional  locomotive  staUs,  $4,000 200, 000 

Completing  shops  at  Cheyenne,  additional  shops  at  Bryan, 
and  enlarging  shops  at  Omaha,  with  tools  for  Cheyenne, 
KawUns,  and  Bryan 350, 000 

Additional  water  stations,  and  probable  additional  expen- 
diture to  secure  full  supply  of  water  between  Rawlins  and 
Bitt«r  creek 80, 000 

Additional  station  buildings 75, 000 

Additional  snow  fences 50, 000 

Additional  fencing  against  stock 30, 000 

Total $6,489,650 
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The  following  estimate  is  fumislied  by  the  commissioners  of  the  cost 
of  constructing  and  fully  equipping  the  road  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Weber  canon  to  the  head  of  Great  Salt  lake. 

For  grading  and  bridging,  including  masonry  and  founda- 
tions complete,  96.3  miles  at  $11,500  per  mile $1, 107, 450 

For  superstructure,  including  rails  and  fastenings,  spikes, 
ties,  track  laying,  and  ballasting,  with  6  per  cent,  of 
sidings,  102  miles,  at  $17,000  per  mile 1,  734, 000 

For  equipment,  including  motive  power,  rolling  stock,  engine 
houses,  turn-tables,  shops,  tools,  water  stations,  and  sta- 
tion buildings,  96.3  miles,  at  $7,000  per  mile 674, 100 

Total $3, 515, 550 

As  the  actual  cost  of  thid  road  is  a  matter  of  public  interest  I  deem 
it  proper  to  present,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  estimates  submitted,  on 
the  14th  instant,  by  Jesse  L.  Williams,  esq.  He  states  that  the  cost  of 
the  road  as  shown  on  the  books  of  the  railroad  company  is,  of  course, 
equivalent  to  the  contract  price  per  mile.  The  dctual  cost  to  the  con- 
tractors forming  an  association,  which  embraces  most  of  the  larger 
stockholders  of  the  company,  is  shown  only  by  their  private  books,  to 
which  the  government  directors  have  no  access.  The  calculations  were, 
therefore,  made  from  the  most  accurate  available  data  and  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  first  710  miles  of  the  road  was  taken  a«  the  basis  for  comput- 
ingthatof  the  wholeline.  Should  the  road,  as  is  expected  by  the  company, 
form  a  junction  with  that  of  the  California  company,  near  the  northern 
extreme  of  Great  Salt  lake,  a  little  west  of  Monument  Point,  its  length 
would  be  about  1,110  miles.  The  cost  of  locating,  constructing,  and 
completely  equipping  it  and  the  telegraph  line  is  $38,824,821,  an  aver- 
age per  mile  of  $34,977  32. 

The  government  subsidy  in  bonds  for  that  distance  at  par  amounts 
to  $29,504,000,  an  average  per  mile  of  $26,580.  Tlie  company's  first 
mortgage  bonds  are  estimated  at  92  per  cent.,  and  would  yield  $27,143,680. 
The  fund  realized  by  the  company  from  these  two  sources  amounts  to 
$56,647,680,  being  an  average  per  mile  of  $51,034,  exceeding  by 
$16,056  68  the  actual  cost  of  constructing  and  fuUy  equipping  the  road, 
and  yielding  a  profit  of  more  than  $17,750,000. 

The  deficiencies  in  the  road  noted  by  the  commissioners  are,  in  their 
opinion,  almost  without  exception  incident  to  new  roads,  or  of  a  charac- 
ter growing  out  of  the  peculiar  difficulties,  inseparably  connected  with 
the  unexampled  rapidity  with  which  it  has  been  constructed.  Supply- 
ing them  in  the  first  instance  would  have  materially  retarded  the  progress 
of  the  work,  and  the  expenditure  at  the  present  time  for  the  purpose 
will  but  little  exceed  that  originally  required.  It  is  obviously  the  duty, 
and  no  doubt  the  desire,  of  the  company  to  bring  up  the  constructed 
portion  of  the  road  to  the  required  standard,  while  at  the  same  time 
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they  are  energetically  pressing  forward  the  work  apon  the  remainder  of 
the  line.  An  imperative  duty  is  devolved  upon  the  Executive  to  insist 
upon  the  exact  fulfilment  of  the  engagements  of  the  company,  and  to 
use  all  just  and  available  means  to  secure  it.  I  have,  therefore,  the 
honor  to  recommend  that  the  issue  of  patents  for  land  and  of  bonds  be 
suspended  until  such  deficiencies  shall  have  been  supplied. 

The  instructions  to  the  commissioners  required  them,  after  they  should 
have  reported  upon  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  to  examine  and  report 
upon  the  roads  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  eastern  division, 
and  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  I  have  received  no 
further  report  than  that  of  which  I  have  endeavored  to  give  a  faithful 
summary. 

The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  California  have  constructed 
390  miles  of  their  road  and  telegraph  line,  of  which  296  were  constructed 
and  accepted  since  my  last  annual  report.  This  company  filed  a  map  of 
the  definite  location  of  their  road  from  Humboldt  Wells  via  the  head 
of  Great  Salt  lake,  to  the  mouth  of  Weber  canon.  On  the  15th  of  May 
la«t  I  gave  my  "consent  and  approval"  to  the  location,  as  far  as  the  head 
of  Great  Salt  lake,  a  distance  of  140  miles.  Subsequent  surveys  cor- 
rected and  improved  the  unaccepted  part  of  the  line,  and,  on  the  14th 
ultimo  they  filed  a  map  and  profile  from  the  head  of  Great  Salt  lake  to 
Echo  Summit,  to  which  location  I  gave  my  "consent  and  approval." 

The  company  state  that  their  earnings  for  the  six  months  ending 
June  30,  1868,  were,  from  passengers,  $145,048  70,  and,  from  freight, 
$264,410  41.  Their  expenses  for  the  same  period,  were  $157,063  89, 
and  their  indebtedness  at  that  date,  $26,862,727,  of  which  the  sum  of 
$7,340,000  was  on  account  of  bonds  issued  by  the  United  States  in  aid 
of  the  construction  of  the  road. 

On  the  13th  ultimo,  special  commissioners,  Sherman  Day,  United 
States  surveyor  general  of  California,  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  R.  S. 
Williamson,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Lloyd  Tevis,  were  appointed  to  examine  the 
roads  and  telegraph  lines  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of 
California  and  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  They  were 
instructed  to  report  in  regard  to  the  location,  road-bed,  cross-ties,  track 
laying,  ballasting,  rolling  stock,  repair  shops,  station  buildings,  culverts, 
bridges,  viaducts,  turnouts,  and  all  other  appurtenances  of  the  roads,  and 
the  amount  of  exi)enditure  required  to  render  them,  so  far  as  built,  equal 
in  every  respect  to  fully -constructed  ^r«f-c?a««  railroads.  !No  report  has 
been  received. 

At  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report,  the  Union  Pacific  Railw^ay  Com- 
pany, eastern  division,  had  constructed  305  miles  of  their  road  and  tele- 
graph line,  and  285  miles  thereof  had  been  accepted.  Since  that  date, 
SS^y^jf  additional  miles  have  been  constructed  and  accepted. 

The  amendatory  act  approved  July  3, 1866,  authorized  this  company 
to  designate  a  new  route  and  file  a  map  thereof.  They  were  required, 
however,  to  connect  with  the  Union  Pacific  at  a  point  not  more  than  50 
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miles  westerly  from  the  meridian  of  Denver,  in  Colorado.-  Their  right 
to  bonds  was  limited  to  the  amount  they  would  have  received,  had 
the  road  been  constructed  on  the  original  route  to  the  100th  meri- 
dian of  longitude.  No  acceptable  survey  had  been  made  from  Fort 
Riley  to  that  meridian,  and  as  the  department  was  not  officially  ad- 
vised of  the  exact  distance  between  those  points,  Brevet  Major  C.  W. 
Howell,  captain  of  engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  was  at  my  request  assigned 
on  the  8th  June  last,  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  make  such  survey. 
He  executed  the  duty  and  submitted  a  report  under  date  of  September 
28, 1868.  He  determined  the  distance  to  be  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
and  nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty -five  ten-thousandths  miles. 
He  also  ascertained  that  the  meridian  is  9,300  feet  west  of  the  point 
designated  by  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad  Company.  This  survey  was 
approved  by  you.  The  distance  for  which  the  company  was  entitled  to 
bonds  is  three  hundred  and  ninety-three  and  nine  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  ten-thousandths  miles.  The  following  summary  is 
made  from  their  report:  They  have  constructed  and  operated  the  road 
405  miles  west  of  the  initial  point.  It  has  been  provided  with  round- 
house accommodations,  repair  shops,  turn-tables,  water-tanks,  sidings, 
&c.,  to  meet  the  immediate  want«  of  business;  and  the  necessary  ware- 
houses and  depot  buildings  have  been  erected  at  the  stations,  for  the 
accommodation  of  passengers  and  freight.  The  equipment  is  a«  follows: 
Twenty-nine  locomotive  engines,  21  passenger,  and  878  other  cars.  The 
aggregate  earnings,  from  September  1,  1867,  to  August  31, 1868,  were 
$1,878,588  33,  and  the  expenses  $1,247,816  38,  leaving  the  net  earnings 
$630,771  95.  The  average  length  of  road  operated  during  the  year  was 
331J  miles,  and  the  average  earnings  per  mile  $5,666  93.  Surveying 
parties,  employed  in  examining  the  routes  of  the  thii-ty-second  and  thirty- 
fifth  parallels,  have  discovered  on  the  latter  a  practicable  route  westward 
from  Albuquerque  to  the  Pacific.  It  crosses  the  Colorado  river  south  of 
Fort  Mohave,  and  thence  runs  westward  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco, 
through  Tehachepah  Pass  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  which  is  only 
4,020  feet  above  the  sea.  The  highest  point  is  in  the  San  Francisco 
mountains,  7,464  feet.  The  entire  line  is  exempt  from  obstruction  by 
snow,  and  traverses  a  country  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  and  abounding  in 
timber  and  coal.  Surveys  have  also  been  made  from  Fort  Mohave  on  the 
Colorado  river  to  San  Diego,  and  from  Fort  Wallace,  Kansas,  viu  Puntia 
Pass  and  San  Louis  Park,  to  Albuquerque.  The  cost  of  surveys  in  1867 
and  1868  was  about  $225,000. 

The  hostility  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  plains  seriously  interfered, 
at  times,  with  the  working  of  the  road  west  of  Fort  Harker.  Stations 
have  been  burned,  rolling  stock  destroyed,  and  a  number  of  men  killed. 
Trains,  nevertheless,  made  their  usual  trips,  but  the  trade  with  New 
Mexico  and  Colorado  was  almost  entirely  suspended. 

Since  my  last  annual  report  the  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  have  completed  60  additional  miles  of  road  and  telegraph 
line.    They  are  entitled,  under  the  acts  of  Congress,  to  no  further  subsidy. 
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Sixty-nine  and  one-half  miles  of  the  road  and  telegraph  line  of  the 
Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Kailroad  Company  were  completed,  equipped 
and  accepted  in  March  last.  About  31^  miles,  necessary  to  make  a 
couneetion  with  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  are  under  contract  and 
in  process  of  grading.  The  iron  has  been  purchased  and  is  in  transitu. 
The  company  have  secured  a  water  front  of  about  one  mile  on  each  side 
of  the  Missouri  river,  and  have  contracted  for  a  steam  ferry  to  pass  the 
cars  over  the  river. 

The  indebtedness  of  the  company  is  represented  to  be — 

Cash  of  stockholders : . . .    $1, 676, 000  00 

United  States  bonds  received  on  69J  miles  road 1, 112, 000  00 

Due  contractors 511, 801  02 

Aggregating $3, 299, 801  02 

No  stock  certificates  or  first  mortgage  bonds  have  been  issued.  The 
amount  received  is  given  as — 

From  passengers $51, 407  79 

From  freight 44, 156  14 

From  telegraph ^ 1, 135  97 

Total 96, 699  90 

Operating  expenses $53, 184  98 


The  Company  have  six  first  class  locomotives,  and  99  passenger  and 
other  cars  in  use.  They  expect  to  have  the  whole  line  of  road  completed 
and  in  operation  next  month. 

No  track  has  been  laid  by  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad  Company  within 
the  past  year.  They,  however,  reported  on  the  15tli  of  September  last, 
that  the  grading  of  the  unfinished  part  of  the  road  would  be  completed 
and  ready  for  the  track  in  a  few  months. 

No  portion  of  the  Northern  Pacific"railroad  has  been  constructed.  The 
company  report  that  surveys  have  not  been  continued  during  the  past 
season,  for  want  of  a  military  escort  to  protect  surveying  parties. 

In  1867  two  lines  were  run  from  Lake  Superior.  One  commencing  at 
the  west  end  of  the  lake  and  the  other  at  Bayfield.  The  first,  following 
a  westerly  course,  crosses  the  Mississippi  about  12  miles  above  Crow 
Wing;  thence  runs  south  of,  and  near  to.  Otter  Tail  lake,  and  jnursuing 
the  same  general  course,  intersects  the  Red  river  at  a  point  between 
Fort  A.bercrombie  and  the  mouth  of  the  Sioux  Wood  river.  The 
second  follows  a  southwesterly  course  for  14  miles  to  Pleasant  bay; 
thence  westerly  to  within  18  miles  of  Superior;  thence  its  course  is 
direct  to  the  Mississippi,  crossing  that  river  at  St.  Cloud;  thence  north- 
westerly up  the  Sauk  valley  to  the  Sioux  Wood  river,  a  little  to  the  south 
of  where  it  joins  the  Otter  Tail  river.  Both  of  these  lines  have  such  a 
direction  on  approaching  the  Red  or  Sioux  Wood  rivers,  that  when  con- 
tinued westerlv  they  will  pass  to  the  south  of  and  near  the  Cheyenne  river 
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in  Dakota.  The  distance  of  the  first  is  232  miles,  and  its  estimated  c<i8t 
♦7,967,000,  being  an  average  per  mile  of  $34,357  48.  The  distance  of 
the  second  is  317  miles,  and  its  estimated  cost  $11,815,000,  being  an  aver- 
age per  mile  of  $37,236  05.  The  alignment  is  favorable  on  both  routes. 
The  maximum  gradients  will  not  exceed  30  to  40  feet  to  the  mile,  and 
are  of  limited  extent.  Upon  the  Pacific  side  the  surveys  were  confined 
to  an  examination  of  the  Cascade  range,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
relative  elevation  and  practicability  of  the  passes.  Three  were  found ; 
the  Cowlitz,  or  Packwood,  2,600,  the  Snoqualmie,  3,030,  and  Cady's,  4,800 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  liailroad  Company  have  not  filed  the  report 
required  by  the  act  of  June  25,  1868,  and  no  information  touching  their 
doings  has  been  communicated  to  this  department. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Comnany  report  that  they  have  sur- 
veyed only  that  portion  of  their  line  lying  between  the  towns  of  San 
Jos6  and  Gilroy,  in  the  county  of  Santa  Clara,  a  distance  of  30  miles. 
The  grading  is  rapidly  progressing.  The  iron  has  been  purchased  and 
is  in  transitu.  They  expect  to  complete  this  30  miles  of  road  by  the  first 
of  April,  1869.  Their  capital  stock  is  $1,800,000,  of  which  $72,000  has 
been  actually  paid  in,  and  their  indebt-edness  $480,000. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  amount  of  United  States  bonds 
issued  to  the  respective  railroad  companies: 

Union  Pacific,  820  miles $20, 238, 000 

Central  Pacific  of  California,  390  miles 14, 764, 000 

Union  Pacific,  eastern  di^i8ion,  393^^^  niiles 6, 303, 009 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific,  69J  miles 1, 112, 000 

Western  Pacific,  20  miles 320, 000 

Atchison  and  Pike's  Peak,  i  .       i 640, 000 

Central  Branch,  Union  Pacific,   f  ^""°^^^»  \ 960, 000 

1,793J  miles  nearly $44, 337, 000 


The  act  of  July  13,  1868,  authorized  the  sum  of  $6,500,  appropriated 
by  the  act  of  March  3, 1865,  to  be  applied  to  the  completion  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Dakota  river,  on  the  line  of  the  wagon  road  between  Sioux  city 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Cheyenne.  A  superintendent  was  apiwinted 
in  August  last  and  the  bridge  is  in  process  of  construction. 

The  architect  reports  the  completion  of  the  exterior  marble  work,  and 
of  the  arrangements  for  securing  a  supply  of  water  to  the  central  build- 
ing and  south  wing  of  the  Capitol.  Many  of  the  passages  and  rooms 
have  been  painted,  and  other  improvements  made.  Sewers  for  drainage 
have  been  built,  and  the  archways  under  the  porticos  paved,  one  with 
the  Nicholson,  and  the  other  with  the  Burlew  &  Smith's  tar  and  gravel 
«v>ncrete,  pavement.  He  submits  a  new  plan  for  the  extension  of  the 
east^^m  fix)nt  of  the  central  building. 
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The  bronze  doors  designed  by  Crawford  have  been  finished,  and  plaeed 
in  XK>sition  at  the  main  entrance  to  the  northern  wing. 

The  central  portion  of  the  Capitol  has  been  kept  in  good  repair.  It  is 
desirable  that  Congi:e8S  shoul(^,  without  delay,  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  apparatus  to  heat  the  rotunda,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  corri- 
dors and  other  passages  of  the  building  are  now  heated. 

The  obvious  necessity  for  the  extension  of  the  Capitol  grounds,  induced 
Congress  to  authorize  the  appraisement  of  the  contiguous  private  prop- 
erty, the  annexation  of  which  was  deemed  indispensable.  Certain  squares 
were  appraised  in  the  year  1860,  but,  in  the  absence  of  legislation,  no 
farther  step  has  been  taken  in  acquiring  a  title  to  them.  The  apprecia- 
tion of  other  real  estate  in  that  portion  of  the  city  would  seem  to  require 
their  re-appraisement.  Delay  complicates  the  difficulties  incident  to  the 
subject,  and  I  earnestly  repeat  my  former  recommendation  of  immediate 
and  favorable  action  by  Congress. 

The  north  portico  of  this  Department  has  been  completed,  and  consid- 
erable progress  made  in  enclosing  the  adjoining  grounds,  and  in  flagging 
the  sidewalk  which  borders  them.  The  fiind  appropriated  for  these  pur- 
poses, although  carefully  and  economically  expended,  was  insufficient. 
I  confidently  trust  that  Congress  will,  at  an  early  period  of  the  approach- 
ing session,  provide  means  for  the  completion  of  these  necessary  im 
provements  and  for  paving  G  street,  between  Seventh  and  Xinth  streets. 

The  office  of  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings  was  formerly  under 
the  supervisory  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  act  of 
March  2, 1867,  abolished  it,  and  devolved  upon  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Army  its  duties,  as  well  as  the  superintendence  of  the  Washington 
Aqueduct,  and  of  all  the  pubhc  works  and  improvements  in  this  District, 
unless  otherwise  provided  by  law.  It  was  evidently  impracticable  for 
him  to  discharge,  in  person,  these,  obligations,  in  addition  to  his  other 
arduous  labors.  An  act,  approved  the  29th  of  that  month,  provided  that 
the  expenditure  of  the  moneys  which  had  been  appropriated  for  dis- 
bursement by  the  Commissioner,  should  be  under  the  direction  of  such 
officer  of  the  corps  as  the  Chief  Engineer  might  direct.  On  the  following 
day  Congress  provided  that  all  moneys  appropriated  for  tlio  Wasliington 
Aqueduct,  and  for  the  other  public  works  in  this  District,  shoidd  be  ex- 
1  tended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  terms  of  this 
act  were  broad  enough  to  embrace  the  Capitol  and  the  contiguous  public 
grounds,  but,  by  another  act  of  the  same  date,  the  control  of  them  was 
reft(*rved  to  this  department. 

I  recommend  that  these  acts  be  repealed,  and  the  office  of  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Buildings  re-established.  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying 
that  since  it  wsis  discontinued,  the  duties  which  appertained  to  it  have 
not  been  discharged  more  efficiently  than  formerly.  This  improvident 
legislation  divides  the  charge  over  the  public  grounds  and  works  between 
two  executive  departments,  and  withdraws  an  officer  of  the  army  from 
his  appropriate  duties  to  perform  services  having  no  relation  to  his  pro- 
fessional pursuits  and  acquirements. 
Ill 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  advanced  to  marshals  of 
the  several  districts  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  for  defraying 
the  exi>enses  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  including  fees  of  mar- 
shals, jurors,  and  witnesses,  maintenance  of  prisqners,  and  contingen- 
cies: 

Alabama,  northern  district $550  00 

Alabama,  southern  district 5, 000  00 

Arkansas,  eastern  district 13, 716  00 

Arkansas,  western  district 34, 507  00 

California 18, 478  00 

Connecticut 6, 041  96 

Delaware 5, 395  01 

District  of  Columbia 123, 486  90 

Florida,  northern  district 10, 450  00 

Florida,  southern  district 11, 000  00 

Georgia 

Illinois,  northern  district 28, 434  50 

Illinois,  southern  district 24, 890  00 

IncUana , 25, 645  00 

Iowa 36, 505  00 

Kansas 33, 051  00 

Kentucky 66,056  50 

Louisiana ! .  14, 630  00 

Maine 16, 481  78 

Maryland 17, 162  00 

Massachusetts 30, 267  00 

Michigan,  eastern  district 51, 543  53 

Michigan,  western  district 21, 158  21 

Minnesota 6, 115  00 

Mississippi,  northern  district 7, 634  00 

Mississippi,  southern  district 13, 528  75 

Missouri,  eastern  district 12, 009  98 

Missouri,  western  district 17, 220  00 

]S^ebraska 22, 882  44 

Nevada 10, 513  00 

New  Hampshire 7, 420  14 

New  Jersey : 35, 660  00 

New  York,  northern  district 87, 196  15 

New  York,  southern  district 47, 879  74 

New  York,  eastern  district 27, 231  00 

North  Carolina 24, 606  00 

Ohio,  northern  district 22, 307  00 

Ohio,  southern  district 49, 870  6(> 

Oregon 9, 639  92 

Pennsylvania,  eastern  district 43, 397  00 

Pennsylvania,  western  district 49, 040  10 
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Rhode  Island 2, 878  00 

South  Carolina 35, 020  00 

Tennessee,  eastern  district 10, 805  91 

Tennessee,  middle  district : 10, 038  00 

Tennessee,  western  district 11, 200  00 

Texas,  eastern  district 25, 470  00 

Texas,  western  district 6, 256  42 

Vermont 6, 500  0  ^ 

Virisrinia '. IG,  85G  00 

West  Virginia 10, 489  00 

Wisconsin 9, 265  85 

Arizona 40  00 

Colorado. 10, 000  00 

Dakota 27, 372  00 

Montana 22, 596  16 

Utah 

New  Mexico 10, 920  75 

Washinorton 27, 065  00 

Idaho 5, 000  00 


$1, 337, 042  M 


The  ainonnt  paid  dnring  the  same  period  to  district  attorneys,  their 
assistants  and  substitutes,  Avas  $190,703;  to  United  States  commission- 
ers, $78,522  19 ;  to  clerks  of  the  conrts  of  the  United  States,  $76,584  26; 
and  for  miscellaneous  exi)enditures,  including  rent  of  conrt-rooms, 
$106,325  95.  The  aggregate  amounts  to  $1,789,177  76,  being  but 
$159,641  26  in  excess  of  the  sum  expended  for  snch  piiri)oses  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1867,  notwithstanding  the  largely 
increased  business  transacted  by  the  federal  courts.  At  the  latter  date 
the  balance  on  hand  amounted  to  $332,866  03.  Congress  appropriated 
$1,300,000.  There  was  received  on  account  of  fines,  penalties,  and  for- 
feitures, $203,685  43,  and  from  repayments  by  marshals  and  others, 
$10,819  29.  Tlie  total  amount  at  the  disposal  of  the  department  for  this 
branch  of  the  service  was  $1,847,370  75,  so  that  the  balance  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  current  year  was  but  $58,192  99.  Assuming  that 
during  its  progi^ess  the  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeit iu*es  would  reach  the 
same  amount  as  during  the  preceding  year,  and  satisfied  that  the 
exi)enses  of  the  courts  could  not  be  materially  diminished,  I  estimated 
that  $1,500,000  would  be  required.  Congress,  however,  appropriated 
but  $1,000,000.  A  deficit  of  $489,015  23  will  occtu-  unless  the  fines, 
&c.,  should  be  increased.  I  recommend  that  $500,000  be  appropriated 
in  the  deficiency  bill,  and  that  $1,600,000  be  appropriated  for  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  large  balance  on  the  30th  of  June,  1867, 
as  compared  with  that  at  the  close  of  the  following  fiscal  year,  was  occa- 
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sioned  by  the  great  disparity  in  the  amountH  realized  during  the  respec- 
tive years  from  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures.  It  was  $439,835  76  more 
during  the  former  than  the  latter  year. 

On  the  1st  instant  there  were  in  the  custody  of  the  warden  of  the 
District  jail  141  prisoners.  Of  this  number  33  were  females  and  113 
persons  of  color.  During  the  year  preceding  that  date  1,022  persons 
were  committed;  233  were  convicted  of  vaiious  misdemeanors,  and  09 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  at  hai'd  labor  in  the  penitentiaiy  at  Albany. 
The  expenses,  including  the  cost  of  the  transportation  of  prisoners,  were 
♦34,388  37. 

In  ^iew  of  the  inseciu^e  and  crowded  condition  of  the  jail,  and  it«  unfit- 
ness in  every  respect  as  a  proper  place  of  confinement.  Congress  author- 
ized the  construction  of  a  building  of  adequate  dimensions.  My  prede- 
cessor selected  a  site  therefor  on  grounds  belonging  to  the  government 
in  this  city.  The  required  steps  were  beuig  taken,  with  all  practicable 
despatch,  to  "  let  the  contracts."  Congress,  however,  interposed,  and 
directed  the  selection  of  a  new  site.  This  was  done.  Perfected  plans  were 
then  prepared,  and,  after  due  advertisement  and  a  careful  comparison 
of  the  bids,  contracts  were  awarded  and  bonds  executed  in  strict  compli- 
ance with  the  statute.  The  contractors  soon  after  commenced  work,  and 
it  was  actively  progressing  when,  under  a  mistaken  impression  of  fact. 
Congress,  on  the  11th  day  of  January  last,  directed  it  to  be  suspended 
for  forty  days.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period  the  expediency  of  fur- 
ther legislation  in  the  premises  continued  to  attract  attention,  and  was 
receiving  the  consideration  of  Congi^ess.  A  bill  subsequently  passed 
one  house  and  is  now  pending  in  the  other.  At  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  the  work  has  not  been  resumed. 
This  protracted  tind  unnecessary  delay  has  arisen  from  causes  beyond 
the  control  of  the  department,  and  occasioned  serious  injury  to  innocent 
parties  and  the  public.  As  the  projected  new  building  is  absolutely 
necessary,  I  hope  that  Congress  will  tiike  prompt  and  decisive  action  in 
regard  to  it. 

Some  years  ago,  the  penitentiary  in  this  city  was  appropriated  by  the 
military  authorities.  It  was  never  restored  to  its  original  uses,  and  has 
been  since  destroyed.  Adults,  convicted  of  felony  and  sentenced  by  the 
supreme  court  of  this  District  to  imprisonment  at  hard  labor,  are  sent 
to  an  institution  in  the  State  of  'New  York.  Considerable  expense  is 
incurred  in  transporting  and  subsisting  them.  Persons  convicted  oi 
crime  against  the  United  States  may  be  imprisoned  in  a  State  prison 
or  house  of  correction  of  an  adjoining  State  or  district,  if,  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  pronouncing  the  sentence,  there  be  no  suitable 
place  of  confinement.  ConWcts  from'some  of  the  southern  States  were 
foimerly  confined,  during  the  tenn  of  their  sentence,  in  the  penitentiary^ 
here,  but  are  now  conveyed  to  more  distant  i>oints  at  increased  expense. 
A  penitentiary,  properly  constructed  and  judiciously  managed,  could  be 
rendered  self-sustaining  by  the  labor  of  the  convicts.    The  government 
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is  the  proprietor  of  lands  in  this  vicinity  which  afford  excellent  sites  for 
such  a  huilding.  The  neighhoring  quarries  furnish  stone^of  a  superior 
quality*.  Considerations  of  economy  suggest  to  Congress  the  expediency 
of  adopting,  at  their  approaching  semon,  measures  for  the  erection  of  a 
District  i>enitentiary. 

I  am  not  officially  advised  of  the  condition  of  the  House  of  Correction 
for  this  District,  as  the  trustees  have  submitted  no  report. 

]Xo  addition  has  been  made  to  the  Metropolitan  Police  force.  lt« 
members  have  been  active  and  \igilant  in  the  maintenance  of  good 
order,  and  the  i)rotection  of  the'rights  of  person  and  property,  within  the 
District.  During  the  i>ast  year  they  made  18,834  arrests,  3,549  of  which 
were  females;.  11,165  of  those  arrested  were  unmarried,  and  7,387  could 
neither  i-ead  nor  write;  6,409  were  dismissed,  64  turned] over  to  the 
military,  and  880  committed  to  jail ;  341  gave  bail  for  their  appearance 
at  court,  2,056  were  sent  to  the  workhouse,  and  675  required  to  enter 
into  bonds  to  keep  the  peace.  In  327  cases  minorjpunishments  were 
inflicted.  Fines  in  8,082  cases  were  assessed,  amounting  to  $35^274  40 ; 
4,038  destitute  persons  were  fiimished  with  temjwrary  lodgings*;  165  lost 
children  were  restored  to  their  homes,  and  167  sick  andjdisabled  persons 
were  assisted  and  taken  to  the  hospital.  Of  the  number  arrested  12,752 
were  charged  with  offences  committed  upon  the  person,  and  6,082  with 
offences  against  property.  The  detective  force  made  458  arrests,  recov- 
ered lost  or  stolen  property  to  the  amount  of  $25,727  35,  and  discharged 
other  imx)ortant  duties.  '  The  labors  of  the  sanitary  company,  although 
insufficient  for  the  purpose,  were  chiefly  directed  to  the  abatement  of 
nuisances  and  the  enforcement  of  the  police  regulations  [for  promoting 
the  cleanliness  of  the  city.  More  efficient  measures  should  be  devised  to 
secure  objects  so  essential  to  the  health  and^comfort  of  the  population. 

During  the  month  of  November,  1867,  a  complete  census  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  District  was  taken  by  this  force  for  the  use  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

In  my  previous  reiK)rts  I  invited  attention  to  the  expediency  of  creat- 
ing a  court  for  the  summary  trial  of  offences  of  a  minor  grade.  A  justice 
of  the  i^eace  of  this  District,  in  the  exercise  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  chiefly 
acts  as  an  examining  magistrate.  Most  of  such  offences  are  cognizable 
in  the  supreme  court,  where  the  accused  is  rarely  put  ujwn  his  trial 
until  the  term  after  an  indictment  against  him  has  been  found.  If  una- 
ble to  give  bail,  he  remains  in  custody. .  When  a  prima  facie  case  against 
him  has  been  made  out  at  the  preliminary  examination,  the  witnesses 
are  recognized  to  appear  before  the  grand  jury,  and  subsequently  before 
the  court  after  indictment  found.  Their  fees  for  such  attendance  are 
taxed  against  the  Uniteil  States.  Many  of  them  are  transient  persons 
without  a  fixed  residence.  It  often  occurs  tnat'.when  the  cause  is  called 
for  trial,  it  is  discontinued  by  reason  of  their  absence  beyond  the  reach 
of  process.  Tlie  accused  thus  escapes  deserved  punishment.  During 
the  last  fiscal  year  the  ex|>ense  of  the  criminal  court  in  this  District 
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amounted  to  $26,612  12.  It  was  defrayed  exclusively  by  the  govern- 
ment. A  tribunal  such  a.s  I  have  suggested,  has  been  organized  in 
almost  every  other  populous  city,  and  with  evident  benefit  to  the  public. 
By  its  instrumentality  the  ends  of  criminal  justice  would  be  effectually 
and  cheaply  served,  and  the  right  of  the  ticcused  to  a  speedy  trial 
attained.  The  supreme  court  of  the  District,  relieved  of  a  large  and 
iiicrea^siug  number  of  prosecutions,  could  with  greater  despatch  dispose 
of  the  civil  ca«es  on  its  calendar. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  the  exi)enditures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Hospital  for  the  Insane  were  $114,035  81,  and  there  were 
admitted  152  patients,  being  an  excess  of  43  over  the  number  a^lmitted 
the  precetling  year.  One  hundred  and  nineteen  of  them  .were  males,  69 
of  whom  weix?  from  the  anny  and  imvj.  The  whole  number  under 
treatment  was  432.  Seventy-six  were  discharged ;  of  these  63  were 
restored  and  eight  improved.  Tliere  remained  under  treatment  at  that 
date  320.  There  have  been  1,464  persons  treated  in  the  institution  since 
it  was  opened,  of  whom  1,145  were  nativei^i  of  this  country.  The  board 
recommend  that  there  be  appropriated  $90,500  for  the  support  of  the 
institution  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1870;  $10,000  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  wall  enclosing  the  grounds,  and  $23,000  for  the  purchase 
of  148  acres  of  ground.  The  excellent  management  of  this  institution 
eminently  entitles  it  to  the  continued  confidence  and  patronage  of  Con- 
gress. The  estimates  are  reasonable,  and  I  cordially  (*ommend  them  t4> 
the  .most  favorable  consideration. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  22  pupils  were  admitted  into  the  Columbia 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  directors  request  the  fol- 
lowing appropriations :  To  supply  a  deficit  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
$17,500 ;  for  support  of  the  institution  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1870, 
$31,000;  for  buildings,  $66,000 ;  and  for  improving  grounds,  $4,000 ; 
making  in  all  $118,500. 

In  my  last  report  I  earnestly  commended  to  the  fostering  care  of  Con- 
gress the  Columbia  Hospital  for  Women  and  Lying-in  Asylum.  The 
act  of  the  27th  of  July  last  appropriated  $15,000  for  the  support  of  the 
institution  during  the  current  year,  and  required  that  all  expenditures 
should  be  made  uiuler  the  direction  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  army. 

During  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June  last,  the  total  number  of 
women  under  treatment  was  631 ;  3*3  of  them  were  pay  patients,  from 
whom  the  sum  of  $1,339  44  was  received ;  549  were  restored  to  health ; 
10  were  relieved,  and  12  died.  The  small  amount  of  receipts  is  ascribed 
to  the  want  of  requisite  accommodations.  Most  of  the  available  space 
was  occupied  by  free  patients,  to  the  exclusion  of  nmny  who  desired  to 
secure  private  apartments.  The  increased  number  of  inmates  rendered 
necessary  a  considerable  outlay  for  furniture  and  bedding.  The  funds 
derived  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  from  all  sources,  were  insufficient  to 
cover  the  actual  expenditures,  and,  at  the  close  thereof,  the  institution 
was  $7,000  in  debt.  The  directors  request  that  a  (*lau8e  ai)propriating 
that  sum  be  inserted  in  the  deficiency  bill. 
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The  estimates  for  rent  and  the  support  of  fhe  institution  during  the 
next  year  are  $18,000.  I  do  not  doubt  that  Congress  will  cheerfully  accord 
that  amount.  I  also  submit  an  estimate  for  the  x)urchase  of  gi^ound  and 
the  erection  of  permanent  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  institution.  The 
title  to  the  property,  when  acquired,  should  be  vested  in  the  United 
States. 

The  laws  pro\iding  for  the  receipt,  custody,  and  distribution  by  this 
Department,  of  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  and  other  official  publica- 
tions, have,  as  far  as  piucticable,  been  carried  into  eflect.  I  invite 
attention  to  the  propriety  of  revising  the  statutes  which  relate  to  the 
printing  and  distribution  of  documents  published  by  the  authority  of 
Congress. 

One  of  my  predecessors,  on  the  eve  of  his  retirement  from  office,  urged 
the  propriety  of  an  appropriation  for  erecting  and  furnishing  suitable 
residences  for  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  and  the  heads  of 
the  executive  departments.  After  alluding  to  the  value  of  money  when 
the  government  went  into  oi>eration,  and  the  salaries  of  those  officers  were 
originally  fixed,  a«  compared  with  that  which  it  bore  in  December,  1852, 
when  his  report  was  submitted,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  $6,000,  at 
the  latter  date,  was  not  worth  much  more  than  $3,000  at  the  former. 
The  cost  of  rent,  provisions,  fuel,  and  other  necessaries  of  life  in  this 
city,  had  then  risen  to  such  a  degree  that  the  most  rigid  economy  was 
requii-ed  to  enable  those  officers  to  live  within  their  incomes,  and  he  de- 
clared that,  as  far  a«  his  observation  extended,  few  of  them  had  been 
able  to  do  so. 

His  remarks  in  this  connection  present  the  facts  and  my  own  views  in 
so  striking  a  light  that  I  deem  it  proper  to  incorporate  them  in  this 
paper: 

**  Upon  every  chancre  of  administration,  or  in  cases  of  tbc  death  or  rcsi^cn&tion  of  members 
of  the  cabinet,  their  successors,  often  from  remote  parts  of  the  country,  find  themselves 
embarrassed  in  obtaining,  even  at  an  exorbitant  price,  a  suitable  residence  for  themselves 
and  their  families.  They  are  then  compelled  to  expend  at  least  one  year's  salary  in  furnish - 
ng  their  establishment,  and  are  consequently  obliged  to  draw  upon  their  private  resources 
for  the  means  of  subsistence.  Much  of  their  time  and  attention  is  occupied  by  these  domes- 
tic concerns,  which  might  be  more  profitably  devoted  to  the  public  interests.  At  the 
close  of  their  terms  they  are  forced  to  dispose  of  their  household  effects  at  a  ruinous  sacrifice, 
and  return  to  their  homes  impoverished  in  fortune,  and  with  the  ungracious  reflection  that 
while  they  devoted  their  time  and  talents  to  the  public  service  their  country  has  refused 
them  even  the  means  of  support. 

•*It  may  be  said,  in  reply,  that  there  is  no  obligation  on  any  one  to  accept  these  positions, 
and  if  they  do  so  they  must  abide  by  the  consequence  of  their  own  acts.  In  one  sense  this 
is  tme.  There  is  no  legal  obligation  on  any  one  to  accept  an  official  position,  but  there  is  a 
high  moral  and  patriotic  obligation  on  every  citizen  to  contribute  his  service  to  his  coantry 
when  it  may  be  required  ;  and  there  is  a  reciprocal  obligation  on  the  country  not  to  allow 
him  to  suffer  in  his  private  fortune  by  that  service/' 

Congress  did  not  accede  to  hisjecommendation ;  they,  how^ever,  passed 
the  act  of  March  3, 1853,  which  increased  the  salary  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent from  $5,000,  prescribed  by  the  act  of  September  24,  1789,  to  $8,000, 
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and  gave  to  the  members*  of  the  cabinet  the  same  amoimt.  Tlie  addi- 
tion thus  made  was  estimated  to  be  sufficient  for  house  rent.  No  increase 
has  been  voted  since,  notwithstanding  the  constant  appreciation  of  labor, 
rent,  and  every  article  of  consumption.  My  observation  and  experience 
enable  me  to  affirm,  with  unhesitating  confidence,  that  the  income  of  the 
office  will  not  equal  the  outlay,  if  the  incumbent  lives  in  a  style  at  all 
compatible  with  the  proprieties  of  his  position,  and  the  relations  which  a 
decent  regard  to  the  just  claims  of  society  compels  him  to  maintain. 
"  The  high  offices  of  the  country  should  be  open  to  the  i>oor  as  well  as 
to  the  rich  ;  but  the  practical  effect  of  the  present  rate  of  comi>ensation 
will  soon  be  to  exclude  from  the  executive  councils  all  who  have  not 
ample  resources  independently  of  their  official  salaries.'' 

Several  of  the  annual  reports  of  this  department  refer  to  the  comi)ensa- 
tion  of  the  judiciary.  One  of  the  most  thoughtful  writers  of  the  last  cen- 
tury remarks,  that  the  administration  of  justice  seems  to  be  the  lead- 
ing object  of  institutions  of  government;  that  legislatures  assemble; 
that  armies  are  embodied,  and  both  war  and  peace  made  with  a  sort  of 
reference  to  the  proper  administration  of  laws,  and  the  judicial  protec- 
tion of  private  rights.  While  this  is  emphatically  true  in  every  fi^e 
country,  the  judicial  department  of  the  United  States  is  charged  also 
with  other  duties,  and  its  i>ower  extends  to  all  cases  arising  under  the 
Constitution  and  the  acts  of  Congress.  The  guardianship  of  the  funda- 
mental law  has  been  thus  confided  to  it.  The  Supreme  Court  decides, 
in  the  last  resort,  questions  involving  the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
federal  government  and  its  various  departments,  aA  well  as  the  reserved 
powers  of  the  several  States,  and  the  consistency  of  their  legislation 
with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  Congress.  No  foreign  tribunal  pos- 
sesses so  broad  a  jurisdiction,  or  deals  with  issues  so  vitally  affecting 
national  power,  dignity  and  sovereignty.  Its  members  should  consist 
of  jurists,  who,  having  gained  the  highest  honors  of  the  bar,  biding  to 
the  discharge  of  their  exalted  trust,  mature  experience  and  pre-eminent 
talents  and  learning.  Their  salary,  if  not  equal  to  their  former  i)rofes- 
sional  income,  should  at  least  secure  them  an  independent  support,  and 
bear  a  just  relation  to  their  arduous  employment.  One  of  the  most  emi- 
nent judges  of  that  court,  resigned  on  account  of  the  scanty  salary,  and 
a  venerable  Chief  Justice,  whose  labors  dimng  a  long  life  conferred 
enduring  benefits  ui>on  his  country,  died  a  few  years  since,  bequeathing 
to  his  family  little  beyond  the  legacy  of  an  illustrious  name.  The  salary 
is  far  from  being  proportionate  to  the  weighty  responsibilities  of  the 
station.  It  is  ^even  less  than  is  paid  to  some  subordinate  officers  in 
other  branches  of  the  public  service.  It  is  a  singular  and  disreputable 
anomaly,  that  the  chiefs  of  bureaus  of  the  War  Department,  each, 
riM'eived  i^i  pay  and  emoluments,  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  a  larger 
(•(mipensatiou  than  the  Chief  Justice  -of  the  United  States.  Recent 
legislation  re<H)guized  the  just  claims  of  the  judges  of  the  district  courts, 
and  of  the  supreme  court  of  this  District,  but  (Congress,  inadvertently. 
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1  presume,  omitted  to  make  a  becoming  provision  for  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  proposition  to  erect  and  furnish  houses  for  the  Vice-President 
and  Cabinet  ministers  may  not  meet  with  more  favor  now  than  when  it 
was  originally  made.    I  earnestly  recommend,  therefore,  that  50  per 
centum  be  added  to  their  present  salary  and  to  that  of  the  justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court.     It  will  even  then  be  much  less  than  is  allowed  to 
officers  of  a  similar  grade  by  any  other  first-class  government.    The  Cab- 
inet ministers  will  not  rccnnve  more  than  is  now  paid  in  coin  to  several  of 
our  foreign  representatives,  wlio  discharge  much  less  laborious  duties, 
in  capitals  not  more  expensive  than  Washington.     Since  the  salaries  in 
question  were  fixed  at  the  present  rate.  Congress  have,  by  successive 
statutes,  nearly  cpmdnipled  their  own,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  mem- 
bers of  that  honorable  body  will  render,  in  some  degree,  to  others  the 
justice  already  secured  to  themselves. 

I  have  heretofore  alluded  to  the  compensation  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tan'  and  the  heads  of  biueaus.  Tlie  Commissioner  of  Patents,  whose 
salary  is  not  too  large,  receives  84,500,  being  50  per  centum  more  than 
that  of  the  other  officers  of  eqiud  grade  in  this  department,  and  exceeds, 
by  more  than  28  per  centum,  tliat  of  his  official  supeiior,  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  whose  duties  involve  far  more  labor  and  res])onsibility.  This 
glaring  and  indefensible  inequality  should  be  corrected.  I  recommend 
that  the  annual  salary  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  be  fixed  at  $5,000, 
and  that  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affinrs,  and  Commissioner  ot 
Pensions  shall  each  be  paid  $4,500  per  annum. 

The  duties  of  a  copyist  are  merely  mechahical,  and  he  is  liberally 
paid,  more  so,  indeed,  than  the  same  qualifications  in  any  other  walk 
of  life  command ;  but  the  higher  order  of  clerical  labor,  requiring  for  its 
acceptable  performance,  intelligence  and  special  knowledge,  as  well  as 
'  faithful  training  and  long  contiimed  ser\i(!e,  is  not  adequately  remuner- 
ated. It  is  my  settled  opinion,  the  result  of  much  reflection,  and  of 
experience  in  my  present  position,  that  tlie  effi(;iency  of  the  clerical  force 
would  be  essentially  promoted  by  thoroughly  reorganizing  it,  and  secur- 
ing to  clerks  of  experience  and  tried  ability  an  eidianced  compensaticn. 
It  is  hoped  that  a  subject  of  so  much  importance  to  the  succcssfid  woik- 
ing  of  the  executive  departments  will  receive  the  consideration  it  so 
well  merits. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

O.  H.  BliOWNING, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
The  President. 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office,  November  6,  1868. 

Sir  :  Pursuant  to  the  resolution  adopted  February  28,  1855,  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  following  is  presented  as  an  abstract  ot 
the  annual  rei)ort  of  this  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1808: 

1.  The  disposal  of  public  lands  by  ordinary  cash  sales,  by  prf -eniptions, 
homestead  entries,  bounty  land  warrant  locations,  college  scrip,  raikoad 
and  swamp  sele<?tion8,  amounted  to  6,655, 742^^  acres.  The  cash  receipts 
under  various  heads  amounted  to  $l,632,74o  90. 

2.  An  outline  is  given  of  the  surveying  system  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  the  public  domain  being  intersected  by  20  base 
lines  and  23  principal  meridians. 

3.  The  chanieteristics  of  the  public  lands  in  Michigan  shown,  with  the 
quantity  remaining  undisposed  of. 

4.  Like  information  in  regard  to  Wisconsin. 

5.  The  results  of  land  operations  indicated  in  the  region  embra<^ed  by 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  in  which  the  proprietary  interests  of  the  United 
States  have  nearly  all  been  disi)Osed  of. 

6.  The  public  land  States  on  the  Gidf  of  Mexico,  viz.,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Mississipi>i,  and  Louisiana,  particularly  described  in  regard  to  their  pecu- 
liarities of  soil,  products,  and  resources,  the  quantity  of  public  land 
uiidisiH>sed  of  in  each  of  them  being  stated. 

7.  The  advantages  of  soil  and  resources  shown  in  regard  to  each  of  the 
lK>litical  communities  flanking  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi  to  the 
northern  line  of  Louisiana,  viz.,  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Arkan- 
sas, the  area  of  public  lands  undisposed  of  in  eaeh  of  these  States  being 
shown. 

8.  Similar  statements  made  in  regard  to  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas, 
Ijing  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

9.  The  Territories  traversed  by  the  Rocky  mountains,  described  as  to 
soil,  resources,  the  area  of  public  land  in  eaeh  being  given,  with  the 
quantity  surveyed,  and  that  unsurveyed,  referring  to  them  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico.  Recom- 
mendations submitted  for  the  extension  of  the  land  system  to  the  new 
Territory-  of  Wyoming. 

10.  Next  are  described  the  advantages  in  soil  and  resources  of  the 
Territories  and  States  between  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, \iz.,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Arizona,  the  area  of  public  land  undis- 
IH>sed  of  in  each  of  them  being  shown,  as  also  the  quantity  surveyed  and 
that  unsurveyed. 

11.  The  States  and  Territories  on  the  Pacific  oc^an  described  in  regard 
to  their  several  peculiarities  and  value  in  soil  and  production,  the  quan- 
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tity  of  public  land  undisposed  of  in  eaeh  of  them  being  shown,  with  the 
area  surveyed  and  unsiuveyed,  begiiliug  with  California,  and  extending 
to  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory. 

12.  Views  prest»nted  in  regard  to  Alaska,  with  recommendation  of  the 
extension  to  that  territory'  of  our  land  raaehiner3\ 

13.  Sketch  given  of  the  leading  measures  i^rescribed  by  law  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  public  lands. 

14.  Satisfactory'  exhibit  submitted  in  regard  to  the  accounts  of  receiv- 
ers of  i)ublic  moneys  and  disbursing  agents.  Kecommendation  suggested 
that  the  statutory  provision  interdicting  the  eini)loy^8  of  the  Genenil 
Ijand  Office  trom  purchasing  public  land  be  extended  to  the  officers  of 
the  several  districts  of  local  land  administration. 

15.  The  i>re-emption  policy  considered,  and  its  value  and  importance  to 
the  country  shown.  Amendment  suggested  to  make  the  system  still 
more  ett'ective. 

16.  Homestead  measure  discussed;  its  importance  shown,  and  ndings 
presented  on  various  important  points  which  have  arisen. 

17.  The  donation  claims  in  the  State  of  Oregon  and  in  Washington 
Tenitory.  Progress  shown  in  regard  to  the  consummation  of  individual 
title. 

18.  Town-site  law  considered.  Regulations  adopted  in  regard  to  cases 
arising  under  the  acts  of  1804,  1805,  1807,  and  1808. 

19.  Exhibit  furnished  in  regard  to  internal  improvement  grants,  gen- 
eral and  special. 

20.  Aggregat<5  of  the  grants  for  support  of  schools,  universities,  and 
colleges  sliown,  with  the  area  stated  that  wiU  be  conceded  for  this  pur- 
pose under  existing  principles  of  legislation. 

21.  The  policy  of  Oongiess  shown  in  making  grants  for  military  and 
naval  services  from  the  days  of  the  Revolution  to  the  present  time; 
aggregate  quantity  given  for  such  services. 

22.  An  exhibit  made  in  regard  to  militiiry  reservations;  power  of  the 
executive  to  make  such  shown;  legislation  recx)mmended  to  authorize 
the  sale  of  such  as  may  be  finally  abandoned,  and  are  useless  to  the 
government. 

23.  History  of  the  proceedings  ordered  for  the  establishment  astronom- 
ically of  the  boundary  lines  between  Nebraska  and  Colorado,  between 
Nebraska  and  Wyoming,  and  between  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Arizona;  also 
in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  the  northern  boundary  of  New  Mexico 
under  special  authority  of  law. 

24.  Details  presented  in  regard  to  the  late  geological  survey  in  Nebraska 
under  act  of  March  2,  1807. 

25.  The  measures  shown  for  the  extension  of  such  explorations  west 
of  Nebraska  into  Colorado  and  W^yoming,  under  act  of  July  20,  1808. 

20.  General  considerations  presented  in  regard  to  geological  and  min- 
eral interests,  with  recommendations  that  authority  of  law  be  given  for 
the  creation  of  a  suitable  edifice  as  a  receptacle  for  minerals  and  other 
illustrations  of  the  wealth  of  the  country'. 

27.  Laws  and  regidations  shown  in  regard  to  the  survey  of  islands  in 
meandered  lakes  and  rivers. 

28.  Questions  discussed  at  length  in  regard  to  riparian  interests,  and 
the  rights  of  parties  in  that  relation  considered.  The  ndings  of  the  courts 
and  the  department  in  reference  to  such  interests  fiilly  presented. 

29.  Progress  shown  in  regard  to  swamp  grants;  areas  of  selections  in 
place  and  indemnity  conceded;  area  shown  which  has  passed  to  the  sev- 
eral States  under  the  aets  of  Congress  of  1849  and  1850, 

30.  Irrigation ;  particulars  shown,  and  suggestions  made  in  regard  to 
this  important  subject. 
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31.  Mining  law  of  1866  considered,  and  the  rulings  shown  in  several 
im|K>rtant  points  which  have  arisen  in  the  adJniuistration  of  the  statute 
iu  difterent  mining  localities. 

32.  Remarks  on  the  railway  system  of  the  United  States;  extent  of 
grrants  made  by  Congress  in  aid  of  the  same ;  details  presented  in  regard 
to  the  continental  lines;  quantity  stated  which  will  pass  under  existing 
grants. 

33.  Area  of  the  national  domain  shown ;  the  public  acts  referred  to 
by  which  it  has  re^iched  its  present  immense  proportions ;  expansion  of 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  republic,  and  its  relations  to  Asiatic  trade 
considered. 

34.  The  report  is  accompanied  by  tabular  statements  showing  in 
detail  operations  under  the  various  laws  for  the  disposal  of  the  public 
lands. 

^35.  Estimates  submitted  for  the  service. 

36.  The  rei>ort  is  accompanied  by  annual  returns  of  the  surveyors  gen- 
eral of  field  operations  in  the  several  surveying  districts;  also  by  maps 
illustrative  of  the  progress  of  surveys,  and  of  other  public  interests. 
Kespectfully  submitted : 

JOS.  8.  WILSON, 

Commissioner, 
Hon.  O.  H.  Browning, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


DEPARTltfENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

General  Land  Office^  November  5, 1868. 

Sir:  The  operations  of  this  branch  of  the  service  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  have  been  co-extensive  with  all  the  public  land  States  and  Terri- 
tories in  which  the  land  system  has  been  inaugurated,  embracing  the 
States  bounded  by  the  greiit  lakes  on  our  northern  frontier,  the  three 
immediately  south  of  them,  those  fronting  on  the  Gidf  of  Mexico,  the 
tier  of  i>olitical  communities  Hanking  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
from  our  northern  to  our  southern  limit's,  the  States  and  Territories  west 
of  these  in  the  plains,  and  traversed  by  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  those 
fronting  on  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  department  has 
also  Inin  exercised  in  regard  to  claims  of  parties  in  the  older  States  rep- 
resenting agricultural  college  grants,  bounty  land  warrants,  Indian 
scrip,  and  other  elements  of  title  granted  pursuant  to  law.  The  disposal 
of  the  public  lands,  by  ordinary  ciish  sales,  pre-emptions,  homestead  en- 
tries, locations  of  military  warrants,  college  scrip,  selections  in  aid  of  the 
n^clamation  of  inundated  lauds,  has  been  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

30th  June,  18G8,  as  follows : 

Acres. 

Cash  sales 914, 941. 33 

Aggregate  of  military  bounty  land  warrant  locations. . .        512, 533. 42 
Total  quantity  bv  homestead  entries  under  acts  of  1862, 

1864,  and  1866 2, 328, 923.  25 

In  the  same  period  there  were  approveil  as  swamp  "in 
place  ^  to  several  States,  as  grantees,  under  the  act  of 
September  28,  1850, 145,62J^.S9  acres,  and  selected  as 
swamp  indemnity,  113,568.96  acres,  making  a  total  of 
swamp  lands,  or  their  equivalents,  confirmed  to  States, 
of 259,19T,a5 
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Acres. 

In  the  same  fiscal  year  titles  under  railroad  grants  have 
been  vested  in  certain  States  for  the  quantity  of 697, 257. 57 

Agricultural  and  mechanic  college  land  scrip,  issued 
under  act  of  1802,  has  been  located  by  the  assignees  of 

certain  non-land  holcUng  States,  equal  to 1, 942, 889. 08 

^""""^^^^^^^""^"^"^^^"^ 

Making  a  total  of  public  lands  disposed  of  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1868,  of 6, 655,  742. 50 


The  ca^h  receipts  during  the  same  period  for  ordinary  sales  and  pre- 
emptions, including  a  small  quantity  of  military  scrip  received  as  money 
for  the  $10  homestead  payments;  for  commissions  on  homesteads;  for 
fees  in  the  locating  of  agricultural  college  scrip,  lor  same  in  the  locat- 
ing of  military  warrants,  for  fees  in  pre-emption  cases,  on  donations, 
on  railroad  selections,  and  on  certified  transcripts  under  the  acts  of  1861 
and  1864,  make  an  aggregate  received  during  the  year  terminating  the 
30th  of  June,  1868,  of  $1,632,745  90. 

In  order  to  a  proper  understiindmg  of  the  manner  in  which  the  bound- 
aries of  tracts  of  the  public  land  are  ascertained  and  established,  it  is 
deemed  necessary  to  present  the  following 

OUTLINE   OF  THE  RECTANGULAR  SURVEYING  SYSTEM. 

The  public  lands  are  first  surveyed  into  rectangular  tracts,  according 
to  the  true  meridian,  noting  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle. 
Tliose  tracts  are  called  townships,  each  of  six  miles  square,  having 
reference  to  an  established  prmcipal  base  line  on  a  true  parallel  of  lati- 
tude, and  to  longitude  styled  principal  meridian.  Any  series  of  con- 
tiguous townships,  north  or  south  of  each  other,  constitute  a  range;  the 
townships  counting  from  the  base,  either  north  or  south,  and  the  ranges 
fiom  the  principal  meridian,  either  east  or  west.  Each  township 
is  subdivided  into  36  sections  of  one  mile  square,  or  640  acres.  The 
diagram  herewith  shows  the  mode  of  surveying  the  towTiship  lines  from 
the  initial  point  or  intersection  of  the  principal  base  with  the  principal 
meridian,  astronomically  ascertained  with  reference  to  parallel  of  lati- 
tude and  degree  of  longitude. 

In  establishing  and  surveying  a  base  line  from  the  initial  point  east  and 
west,  quarter  section,  section  and  township  corners  are  established  at 
ev^ery  40,  80,  and  480  chains,  respectively,  which  are  for  sections  and 
townships  lying  north  of  the  base,  and  not  for  those  situated  south. 

In  surveying  the  principal  meridian  north  and  south  of  the  initial 
ppint,  similar  comers  are  established,  which  are  common  for  townshii)S 
lying  immediately  east  or  west.  Standard  parallel  or  correction  lines 
are  run  eiist  and  west  from  the  principal  meridian  with  similar  character 
of  corners,  as  on  the  principal  base  and  meridian,  and  constitute  special 
bases  for  township  lines  lying  north  thereof,  the  correction  lines  being 
run  and  marked  at  eveiy  four  townships,  or  24  miles  north  of  the  base, 
and  at  everj^  five  townships,  or  30  miles  south  of  the  same. 

Guide  meridians  are  surveyed  at  distances  of  every  eight  ranges  of 
townships,  or  48  miles  east  "and  west  of  the  principal  meridijin;  the 
guides  north  of  the  principal  base  starting  either  from  it  or  from 
standard  parallels.  Tliey  are  closed  by  meridional  lines  on  other  standard 
parallels  immediately  north,  while  those  lying  south  of  the  principal 
bases  start  in  the  first  instance  from  the  first  standard  parallel  south, 
and  are  closed  by  meridional  lines  on  the  principal  base.    Then  the 
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guides  beprin  on  the  second  standard  parallel  south,  and  close  on  the 
tirst  standard  pai\allel  south,  again  starting  from  the  third  standard 
parallel  south,  and  closing  on  the  second  standard  parallel  south,  and 
so  on.  The  closing  corners  on  the  principal  base  and  standard  i)arallel 
are  established  at  points  of  convergency  of  the  meridians,  which  occa- 
sion a  double  set  of  corners  on  the  principal  base  and  correction,  or 
standard  parallels,  styled  *' standard  corners''  and  "closing  corners.'' 
This  proce^ss  requires  oft-setting  of  the  guide  meridians  to  the  extent  of 
the  convergency  of  the  meridians  on  each  of  the  standard  parallels  and 
bases. 

The  principal  base,  principal  meridian,  standard  parallels,  and  guide 
meridians,  constitute  a  frame-work  of  the  rectangidar  system  of  public 
surveys.  Within  these  limits  any  errors  are  avoided  which  otherwise 
would  result  from  adhering  to  the  surv^eys  made  as  the  law  directs,  to 
the  true  meridian,  in  consequence  of  the  convergency  of  meridians  and 
of  mettsurement  over  imeven  surfaces. 

The  surveys  of  the  standard  lines  are  made  with  instruments  opera- 
ting independently  of  the  magnetic  needle,  the  magnetic  being  noted 
solely  to  show  the  true  variation.  These  lines  divide  the  sphere  of 
field  operations  into  parallelograms  of  48  by  24  miles  north  of  the 
principal  base,  and  48  by  30  miles  south,  the  convergency  of  the 
meridians  in  the  former  instance  being  greater  than  in  the  latter. 

The  parallelograms  formed  by  meridians  and  parallels  are  in  their 
turn  subdivided  into  townships,  and  the  latter  ultimately  into  sections 
with  an  onlinarj^  but  perfectly  adjusted  compass.  These  parallelograms 
also  serve  to  connect  distant  surveys  from  those  progressing  regu- 
larly from  the  initial  point, .  if  first  required,  for  the  convenience  of 
remote  settlements  or  other  considerations. 

The  township  lines  start  from  the  standard  corners,  pre-established  on 
the  principal  base  and  standard  or  correction  parallels,  and  are  sur- 
veyed to  the  extent  required  within  each  parallelogram.  On  those 
lines  quarter  section,  section,  and  township  comers  are  fixed  to  govern 
the  subdiAisional  work  of  the  townships  into  30  sections. 

The  sections  of  one  mile  square  are  the  sumllest  tracts,  the  out- 
boundaries  of  which  the  law  requiies  to  be  actually  surveyed.  Their 
minor  subdi\isions,  represented  in  dotted  lines  on  the  accompanying 
diagram,  are  not  surveyed  and  marked  in  the  field.  They  are  defined 
by  law,  and  the  sur^'eyors  general  in  protracting  township  plats  from 
the  field-notes  of  sections  merely  designate  them  in  red  ink,  the  lines 
being  imaginaiy,  connecting  opposite  quarfer  section  corners  in  each 
section  from  south  to  north,  and  from  east  to  west,  thereby  dividing  sections 
into  four  quarter  sections  of  100  acres  each,  and  these  in  their  tiu^n  into 
quart^r-quarfer  sections  of  40  acre  tracts,  by  imaginary  lines,  starting 
from  the  equidistant  points  between  the  section  and  quarter  section 
comers  to  similar  points  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  section. 

Each  section  containing  040  acres,  subdivided  into  legal  subdivisions, 
affords  forty  different  descriptions,  susceptible  of  being  disposed  of  to 
purchasers,  from  040  acre  tracts  to  40  acre  parcels. 

This  convenient  moile  of  subdividing  sections  with  a  view  to  economy 
and  to  facilitate  sales  of  small  tracts,  although  not  actually  marked  on 
the  ground  by  metes  and  bounds,  yet  under  laws  of  Congress  aiv 
susceptible  of  demarkation  by  any  surveyor  in  the  different  States  and 
Territories,  in  accordance  with  the  field-notes  of  the  original  siu^vey 
made  by  United  States  officers. 

The  rectangular  system  has  been  in  operation  for  upwards  of  eighty 
years.    Its  advantages  over  the  trigonometrical  method  consist  in  its 
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economy,  simplicity  in  the  process  of  transfer,  and  bre\ity  of  description 
in  deeding  the  premises  by  patents,  and  in  the  convenience  of  reference 
of  the  most  minute  legal  subdivision  to  the  comers  and  lines  of  sections, 
townships  of  given  principal  base  and  meridians,  affording  unerring 
means  for  the  restoration  of  lines  and  marks  when  destroyed  by  time  or 
accident. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  the  system  it  has  undergone  modification  in 
regard  to  the  establishment  of  standard  lines  and  initial  points,  the  sys- 
tem of  parallels  or  correction  lines,  as  also -of  guide  meridians  having 
been  instituted,  contributing  much  towards  the  completeness  of  the  sys- 
tem. There  are  at  present  permanently  established  twenty  principal 
bases,  and  twenty-three  principal  meridians,  controlling  the  public  sur- 
vey in  the  land  States  and  Territories,  with  the  exception  of  Alaska, 
Wyoming,  and  Indian  country.  The  public  siurv^eys  in  some  districts  are 
governed  by  one  principal  base  and  principal  meridian,  as  in  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  Iowa,  partly  in  western  Minnesota,  and  eastern  Dakota,  where 
the  5th  principal  meridian  and  principal  base  have  the  initial  point  in 
Arkansas,  and  yet  controlling  all  the  surveys  in  those  political  di\isions. 
In  California  there  are  three  different  initial  points,  necessitJited  by 
abrupt  mountains  throughout  the  State. 

The  latest  established  principal  base  and  meridian  are  in  Montana, 
which  regulate  the  surveys  in  that  Territory.  It  is  reported  by  the  sur- 
veyor general  as  being  "  on  the  summit  of  a  limestone  hill  about  800  feet 
high,  about  12  miles  southwest  of  the  junction  of  the  three  forks  of  the 
Missouri  river,"  instead  of  Beaver  Head  Rock,  as  suggested  to  him  in 
1807,  the  latter  having  been  found  by  actual  examination  less  suitable. 

The  lines  of  public  surveys  over  level  ground  are  mejisured  with  four- 
pole  chain  of  sixty-six  feet  in  length,  80  chains  constituting  one  lineal 
mile,  but  with  two-pole  where  the  featui*es  of  the  country  are  broken  and 
hilly.  The  lines  thus  chained  are  marked  through  timber  land  by  chops 
on  line  trees  on  each  side,  and  in  the  absence  of  such  trees  those  standing 
nearest  the  survey  on  both  sides  are  blazed  diagonally  towards  the  line  run. 
Trees  standing  at  the  precise  si)ot  where  legal  comers  are  required  are 
made  available.  If  no  such  trees  are  there  then  the  corners  are  perpet- 
uated by  posts  or  stones,  with  inscriptions,  and  the  iK)sitions  of  the  same 
are  indicated  by  witness  trees  or  mounds,  the  angular  bearings  and  dis- 
tances from  the  corner  being  ascertained  and  described  in  the  field-notes. 
The  lines  intersecting  navigable  streams,  the  areas  of  which  are  excluded 
from  sale,  require  the  establishment  of  meander  corner  posts,  the  ex>ur8.es 
and  distances  on  meandered  navigable  streams  governing  the  calculations 
from  which  tnie  contents  of  fractional  lots  are  computed  and  expressed 
on  township  plats.  Township  comer  posts,  or  stones  common  to  four 
townships,  are  set  diagonally,  properly  marked  with  six  notches  on  each 
of  the  four  angles  set  to  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass ;  and  mile 
posts  on  township  lines  are  marked  with  as  many  notches  on  them  as 
they  are  miles  distant  from  the  township  comers  respectively;  the  four 
sides  of  the  township  and  section  posts,  which  are  common  to  four  town- 
ships or  sections,  are  marked  with  the  corresponding  number  of  sections. 
See  subjoined  diagrams  in  the  appendices. 

The  principal  meridian,  base,  standard,  and  guides  ha\ing  been  first 
measured  and  marked,  and  the  corner  boundaries  thereon  established, 
the  process  of  surveying  and  marking  the  exterior  lines  of  townships, 
north  and  south  of  the  base,  and  east  and  west  of  the  meridian,  within 
those  standard  lines,  is  shown  on  diagrams  herewith. 

With  x)aper8  accompanying  this  report  will  be  found  form  of  a  survey- 
ing contract  and  bond  into  which  a  United  States  surveyor  general  enters 
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with  a  deputy  surveyor,  after  bein^  commissioned,  for  the  8ur\^ey  of  either 
Ktaiidards,  townships,  or  subdivisions.  The  contract  speci lies  the  locali- 
ties where  surveys  are  to  be  made,  duration  of  the  time  within  which  the 
work  is  to  be  returned,  the  price  of  survey  per  lineal  mile,  including  all 
foutingent  expenses  to  be  borne  by  the  deputy  surveyor,  who  is  re(|uired 
to  execute  the  work  in  his  own  proper  person,  subcontracting  being  illegal. 

BE-ESTABLISHING  THE  LINES  OF  PUBLIC  SUBVEYS. 

The  original  corners  when  they  can  be  found  must  stand  luider  the 
statute  as  the  true  comers  they  were  intended  to  represent,  even  though 
not  exactly  where  strict  professional  care  might  have  placx^d  them  in  the 
first  instance.  Missing  comers  must  be  re-established  in  the  identical 
localities  they  originally  occujiied.  When  the  spot  cannot  be  determined 
by  the  existing  landmarks  in  the  field,  resoi-t  must  be  had  to  the  tield- 
note«  of  the  original  survey.  The  law  luovides  that  the  length  of  the 
lines,  as  stated  in  the  original  field-notes,  shall  be  considered  as  the  true 
lengths,  and  the  distances  between  comers  set  down  in  those  notes  con- 
stitute proper  data  from  which  to  determine  the  tnie  locality  of  a  missing 
corner;  hence  the  rule  that  all  such  should  be  restored  at  distances  pro- 
I>ortionate  to  the  origimU  measurements  between  existing  original  land- 
iiiai'ks. 

LAWS    AND    BULES    GOVEBNINO     THE     SUBDIVISION     OF    SECTIONS    OF 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Information  is  frequently  called  for  in  reference  to  the  rules  prevailing 
in  the  surveys  and  subdivisions.  The  acts  of  Congress  approved  May 
10,  1800,  section  3,  vide  United  States  Statutes,  vol.  2,  page  73,  and 
Febnmry  11,  1805,  same  vol.,  pages  313  and  314,  regulate  the  mode  of 
proceeding. 

Although  the  statute  of  1805  does  not  require  actual  ninning  and 
marking  the  interior  lines  of  a  section  by  the  governnu^nt  surveyors,  it 
prescribes  certain  principles  upon  which  the  division  lines  may  be  ascer- 
tained and  the  lands  sold  by  legal  subdivisions,  as  laid  down  on  town- 
ship plats  by  surveyors  general. 

The  subdivision  of  a  quarter  section  provided  for  by  section  1,  act  of 
Congre^ss  approved  April  24, 1820,  Statutes,  vol.  3,  page  500,  is  as  follows  : 

And  in  every  case  of  the  division  of  a  quarter  section,  the  line  for  the  division  thereof  shall 
run  north  and  south,  and  corners  and  contents  of  half-quartrr  sections  which  may  thercsfrer 
be  sold  shall  be  ascertained  in  the  manner  and  on  the  principles  directed  and  prescribed  by 
the  second  section  of  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  concerning  the  mode  of  surveyinjif  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States,"  passed  on  the  eleventh  day  of  February,  eighteen  hundred  and 
five;  and  fractional  sections  containinfi^  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  or  upwards  shall  in  like 
manner,  as  nearly  as  practicable  be  subdivided  into  half-quarter  sections,  under  such  rules 
and  refrulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

In  pursuance  of  said  foregoing  act  of  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasurj\  theti  having  jurisdiction,  directed  the  subdivision  of  fractional 
sections  into  half-quarters  by  north  and  south  or  east  and  west  lines,  so 
as  to  preserv'e  the  most  compact  and  convenient  forms,  together  with  the 
(pmntity  contained  in  each  subdivision. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  April  5, 1832,  Statutes,  vol.  4,  page  503, 
provides  for  the  subdivision  of  a  half-qxmrter  thus : 

And  in  every  case  of  a  division  of  a  half-quarter  section,  the  line  for  the  division  thereof 
shall  run  east  and  west,  and  the  comers  and  contents  of  quarter-quarter  sections  which  may 
thereafter  be  sold  shall  be  ascertained  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  manner  and  on  the  principles 
direeied  and  prescribed  by  the  second  section  of  ao  act  entitled  **  An  act  concerning  the 
mode  of  survey iug  the  poblic  lauds  of  the  United  States/'  passed  on  the  eleventh  day  of 
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Febraarj,  eig^hteen  hundred  and  five,  and  fractional  sections  containing^  fewer  or  more  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  shall  in  like  manner,  as  nearly  as  may  be  practicable,  be  sub- 
divided into  quarter- quarter  sections,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

In  accordance  with  these  legal  provisions,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  1834  directed  the  subdi\ision  of  sections  into  quarter-qnarter  sections 
as  follows : 

In  all  cases  where  the  quantity  of  the  fractional  section,  or  the  portion  thereof  remaining 
unsold,  and  liable  to  be  subdivided  under  the  act  of  5th  April,  1H32,  admits  of  the  sale  of 
one  or  more  quarter  sections,  you  will  subdivide  such  quarter  sections  into  quarter-quarter 
sections,  and  they  will  be  described  by  the  registers  as  quarter-quarter  sections. 

Fractional  sections  containing  less  than  160  acres,  after  the  snbdi^i8ion 
into  a.s  many  quarter-quarter  sections  as  it  is  susceptible  of,  may  be  sub- 
divided into  lots,  each  containing  the  quantity  of  a  quarter-quarter,  by 
so  laying  down  the  line  of  subdivision  that  they  shall  be  20  chains  wide ; 
the  distances  are  to  be  marked  on  the  plat  of  subdivision,  which  must 
show  the  areas  of  the  quarter-quaiters  and  residuary  fractions. 

The  aforesaid  legal  provisions  govern  the  methods  employed  for  the 
survey  and  calculation  of  areas  of  the  fractional  sections  on  the  north 
and  west  of  townships,  such  sun^eys  representing  the  proper  boundaries, 
contents,  and  subdivisions  of  the  several  sections,  half  sections,  quarter 
sections,  half-quarter  sections,  quarter-quarter  sections,  and  fractions 
designated  by  special  numl>ers. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  show  the  progi'ess  made  in  the  extension  of  the 
lines  of  surveys,  and  in  the  disposal  of  the  lands  in  the  different  regions 
of  the  national  territoiy  extending  from  the  Floridian  peninsida  on  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  to  begin  with  the  frontier  States,  bounded 
by  Lakes  Superior,  Hiuon,  and  Michigan,  and  first  with  the  State  of 

MICHIGAN. 

Michigan  originally  formed  part  of  the  region  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  described  as  the  territory  northwest  of 
tlie  Ohio.  Tlie  cession  embrac^.d  the  country  now  within  the  limits  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  the  eastern  part  of 
Minnesota,  having  an  aggiegate  area  of  213,000  square  miles.  Michigan 
was  first  erected  into  a  Territory  by  the  act  of  January  11,  1805,  and 
admitted  as  a  State  by  act  of  January  26,  1837 ;  Statutes,  vol.  5,  page  144. 
It  is  separated  on  the  north  and  east  from  the  dominion  of  Canada  by 
Lake  Superior,  river  St.  Marie,  Lake  Huron,  St.  Clair  river,  Lake  St. 
Clair  and  Detroit  river,  having  Ohio  and  Indiana  on  the  south,  and  Lake 
Michigan  and  the  State  of  Wisconsin  on  the  west,  embracing  an  area  of 
50,451  square  miles,  or  30,128,040  acres.  The  State  is  divided  into  tw^o 
peninsidas,  northern  and  southern,  separated  by  the  straits  of  Mackinaw , 
uniting  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan.  The  northern  peninsida  in  its 
gi*eatest  length  is  310  miles,  and  ftx)m  30  to  120  w  ide,  embracing  two- 
fifths  of  the  whole  area  of  the  State,  or  22,580  square  miles.  This  penin- 
sula presents  a  striking  contrast  in  soil  and  siu'face  to  the  southern,  the 
latter  being  generally  level  or  undulating,  and  veiy  fertile,  the  former 
rugged  and  in  certain  portions  even  mountainous,  the  streams  abounding 
in  rai)ids  and  waterfalls,  rendering  the  scenery  veiy  picturesque  and  beau- 
tiful. The  climate  of  the  northern  peninsula  is  rigorous,  and  the  soil 
sterile,  fidly  compensated,  however,  by  the  extensive  deposits  of  cop- 
per and  iron.  The  eastern  i>ortion  is  less  rugged  than  the  western, 
w^here  mountains  attain  an  altitude  of  nearly  2,000  feet. 

The  central  portion  of  this  peninsula  is  rolling  table  land,  for  the  most 
part  well  timbered  with  w  hite  pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  birch,  oak,  asi>en, 
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maple,  ash,  and  elm,  abounding  in  rich  deposits  of  copper,  extending 
from  Lake  Superior  at  Keweenaw  Point  to  the  western  borders  of  Michi- 
gan. Minerals  also  exist  on  Isle  Koyale,  (in  the  northwestern  pai-t  of 
Lake  Sujierior,  45  miles  north  of  Keweenaw  Point,)  which  embraces  an 
area  of  230  square  miles.  These  localities,  together  with  Ontonagon  and 
Portage  lake,  eonstitiite  the  principal  mining  regions  in  Michigan,  the 
shipments  of  copper  alone  from  'Portage  lake,  Keweenaw,  and  Ontona- 
gon, from  1845  to  1805  inclusive,  amounting  to  76,107  tons.  In  1865 
these  mines  produced  9,971  tons;  in  1866,  about  7,500;  while  the  yield 
of  1867  will  not  probably  exceed  5,060  tons.  The  diminution  in  the  pro- 
duet  is  not  attributable  to  any  failure  of  the  mines,  but  to  the  scarcity 
and  consequent  high  price  of  labor,  which,  in  one  instance^  led  to  a 
suspension  of  operations.  The  vast  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  this  State  are 
almost  exclusively  in  Marquette  county,  the  Jackson,  Cleveland,  and 
Lake  Superior  mines  being  the  principal  ones.  The  yield  of  the  iron 
mines  from  1855  to  1862  was  414,136  tons;  in  1863  it  was  273,000 
tons  of  ore;  in  1866,  296,872  tons  of  ore,  and  18,437  tons  of  pig  iron; 
while  in  1867  it  amounted  to  469,320  tons  of  ore,  valued  at  $2,345,600, 
and  30,911  tons  pig  iron,  valued  at  $1,130,120,  being  an  increase  of 
172,448  tons  of  ore  and  12,474  tons  of  pig  iron  over  the  product  of  1866. 

Lake  Superior,  washing  the  northern  shores  of  this  peninsula,  and 
the  largest  expanse  of  fresh  water  on  the  globe,  embraces  an  area  of 
23,000  square  mile«,  with  a  coast  line  of  1,500  miles.  The  southern  pen- 
insula includes  three-fifths  of  the  entire  area  of  Michigan,  being  275 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  175  on  the  southern  boundary  from  Lake 
Erie  to  Lake  Michigan,  its  greatest  width  being  200  miles  betw  een  Lakes 
Huron  and  Michigan.  This  peninsula,  so  interesting  in  its  agricultural 
and  economical  aspects,  has  the  gi*eater  portion  of  the  popidation  and 
improvements.  It  is  generally  level,  rising  gradually  from  the  lakes  on 
the  east  and  west  to  a  vast  undulating  plain  in  the  interior,  covered  for 
the  most  part  with  various  kinds  of  oak,  black  and  white  walnut,  sugar 
maple,  elm,  linden,  hickory,  ash,  bass-w^ood,  locust,  dog^vood,  poplar, 
beech,  aspen,  chestiuit,  cedar,  tamarack,  and  paw-paw,  while  pine  is 
found  in  great  abundance  in  neaily  all  parts  of  the  northern  half  of 
the  peninsula.  A  small  portion  of  the  area  is  prairie ;  a  considerable 
portion,  however,  is  termed  '*  oak  openings,"  which  are  beautiful  and 
fertile  natural  lawns,  dotted  over  with  scattering  trees  and  free  from 
undergrowth. 

The  divide  between  the  waters  flowing  east  and  west  is  300  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  lakes  and  1,000  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
climate  isvaried  and  less  rigorous  than  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes.  The 
great  fertility  of  tlfce  soil  is  everywhere  attested  by  a  luxuriant  flora 
and  by  crops  of  cereals,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  The  wheat  yield  of 
Michigan  in  1866  was  14,740,639  bushels,  being  an  average  of  13.8 
bushels  per  acre,  valued  at  $37,588,630,  while  the  crops  for  1867  and 
1868  are  reported  at  a  larger  average  than  in  1866.  The  cultui'e  of 
Indian  corn  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  is  entfrely  successful.  The 
crop  for  1866  was  16,118,680  bushels,  bt^ing  an  average  yield  of  32  bushels 
to  an  acre,  and  valued  at  $13,217,318.  The  hay  crop  of  1863  was  valued 
at  $15,000,000,  and  that  of  1866  was  1,218,959  tons,  valued  at  $16,760,686. 
The  potato  crop  of  1866  amounted  to  5,037,298  bushels,  an  average  acre 
yield  of  110  bushels,  valued  at  $2,820,877.  Kye, oats, barley, buckwheat, 
and  tobacco  are  also  cultivated  extensively. 

Southern  Michigan  promises  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  apple-grow- 
ing regions  of  the  Union.  Peaches  are  raised  successfuUy  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan,  while  pears,  plums,  cherries,  blackberries,  raspber- 
ries, strawberries,  and  quinces  ai*e  grown  throughout  the  State. 
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Along  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  in  the  valleys  of  the  St.  Joseph, 
Grand,  Kalamazoo,  and  Detroit  rivers,  iuchiding  the  islands,  as  well  as 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  vine  culture  has  given  proof  that  these  local- 
ities are  well  adapted  to  the  grape,  and  i)a4st  results  fi'om  this  branch  of 
industry  give  promise  of  great  increase. 

The  saline  regions  of  Michigan  are  principally  in  Saginaw,  Bay,  and 
Kent  counties.  East  Saginaw  being  thfe  most  important.  The  quantity 
of  salt  produced  in  the  Saginaw  valley  in  1865  wa.s  530,000  barrels ;  in 
1866,  407,997 ;  and  in  1867,  474,721  barrels. 

The  lumber  trade  is  a  most  imimrtant  interest.  In  1867  the  timber 
sawed  was  equal  to  1,400,000,000  feet.  The  principal  markets  for  lum- 
ber on  the  Lake  Michigan  shore  are  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  while  from 
the  Saginaw  valley  extensive  shipments  are  made  to  Toledo,  Cleveland, 
and  Buffalo.  The  coal  region  of  Michigan  is  near  the  centre  of  the 
southern  peninsula,  covering  an  area  of  12,000  square  miles.  The  C/Oal 
is  bituminous  and  of  good  quality ;  mainly  used  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. 

Gypsum  also  exists  in  great  abundance,  principally  near  Grand  Kapids 
and  Tawas  bay. 

Wool-growing  is  a  leading  interest,  the  crop  in  1867  being  estimated 
at  10,50(),000  x>ounds,  while  the  aggregate  value  of  live  stock  was 
$56,077,373. 

Detroit,  the  largest  and  most  important  city  in  the  State,  having  a 
population  of  75,000,  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  Detroit  river, 'six 
miles  below  the  outlet  of  Lake  St.  Clair.  It  possesses  one  of  the  finest 
harbors  in  the  world,  and  is  the  terminus  of  12  lines  of  steamers,  among 
which  are  daily  lines  to  all  the  more  important  ports  on  the  northern 
lakes,  viz.,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Sandusky,  Ogdensburg,  and  other 
points.  The  city  is  also  an  im])ortant  railroad  centre,  connecting  with 
the  principal  points  of  the  State  and  affording  direct  communication 
with  the  east,  west,  and  south.  In  January,  1868,  the  total  value  of  real 
and  personal  property  in  Detroit  amounted  to  $88,014,237.  At  the  same 
date  the  capital  invested  in  manufactures  was  $18,360,000,  the  amount 
invested  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  being  $6,500,000 ;  iron,  $4,500,000 ; 
leather,  $1,200,000;  furniture,  $1,000,000;  tobacco,  $900,000;  malt  and 
malt  liquors,  $800,000;  cars,  $500,000;  and  newspapers,  $380,000. 

Lansing,  the  political  capital  of  Michigan,  ha«  a  population  of  5,000. 

Among  the  other  cities  which  have  grown  into  importance  in  the 
State  are  Grand  Rapids,  East  Saginaw,  Adrian,  Saginaw,  Ann  Arbor, 
Ypsilanti,  Jackson,  Kalamazoo,  Marshall,  Monroe,  Pontiac,  Flint,  Mar- 
quette, Port  Huron,  Sault  St.  Marie,  and  Tecumseh.  Land  offices  are 
established  at  Detroit,  Ionia,  East  Saginaw,  Traverse  City,  and  Mar- 
quette, where  district  officers  are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  the 
entry  of  public  land  under  the  several  laws  of  Congi-ess ;  the  area  yet 
to  be  disposed  of  in  Michigan  being  equal  to  4,614,078  acres. 

WISCONSIN. 

The  State  next  west  of  Michigan,  and  which  ha«  Lakes  Superior  and 
Michigan  for  boundaries,  is  Wisconsin,  part  of  the  territory  northwest 
of  the  Ohio,  which  was  organized  into  a  Territory  by  act  of  April  20, 
1836,  jind  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State  by  resolution  of  March  3, 
1847. 

The  State,  embraicing  an  area  of  53,924  square  miles,  or  34,511,360 
acres,  has  on  the  north  Lake  Superior  and  the  State  of  Michigan,  on  the 
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east  Lake  Michigan,  on  the  south  Illinois,  and  on  the  west  Iowa  and  Min- 
nesota. Wisc^onsin  enjoys  extraordinary  facilities  for  marine  transpor- 
tation, having  on  the  east  a  coast  line  on  Lake  Michigan  of  200  mUes, 
and  on  the  north  120  on  Lake  Superior.  The  Mississippi  river  flows 
along  the  western  border  400  miles,  navigable  tliroughout,  receiving  as 
tributaries  the  Wisconsin,  Black,  Chipi>ewa,  and  St.  Oroix,  all  large 
streams;  the  St.  Croix  navigable  for  00  miles,  and  the  Chippewa  as 
high  up  as  the  falls.  Tlie  lakes  and  the  Mississippi  are  connected  by  a 
canal,  uniting  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers, 
throngli  which  vessels  may  pass  during  high  water.  The  other  streams 
are  the  Rock  river  in  the  southern  part,  flowing  into  Illinois  and  uniting 
with  the  Mississippi  near  Kock  island;  the  St.  Louis,  Bois  Brult^,  Bad, 
and  Montreal  discharge  their  waters  into  Lake  Superior;  the  Menomonee, 
Pishtego,  Oconto,  Pensaukee,  and  Fox,  with  its  tributary,  the  Wolf,  run 
into  Green  bay;  anil  the  Sheboygan,  Manitowoc,  and  Milwaukee  empty 
into  Lake  Michigan.  The  largest  lake  in  the  State  is  Lake  Winnebago, 
28  miles  long  and  10  wide.  The  other  principal  lakes  are  Pepin,  St. 
Croix,  Green,  Geneva,  Pewaugau,  Pewaukee,  and  Kaskoneoug. 

The  surface  of  Wisconsin  is  generally  high  and  rolling.  The  soil  of 
the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and  particularly  the  southeastern  por- 
tion, is  deep,  rich,  and  productive;  the  northern,  with  thinner  soil,  often 
abounding  in  minerals  and  weH  adapted  to  grazing. 

The  most  important  mineral  product  is  lead,  which  occurs  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  State  as  a  carbonate  and  galena  or  sulphuret,  the 
latter  largely  predominating.  Iron  ores  occur  in  large  quantities.  Cop- 
l>er  is  found  associated  with  zinc.  Plumbago  and  gypsum  exist  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  and  agates  and  carnelians  have  been  found  on  the 
lake  shores  and  in  the  trap  rocks.  Large  deposits  of  peat  and  shell 
marl  occur  in  the  marshes  and  former  beds  of  lakes,  also  clay  suitable 
for  brick  and  the  coarser  wares.  Limestone  occui*s  in  great  abundance, 
and  is  susceptible  of  high  and  beautiful  ]>olish.  Handsome  varieties  of 
marble  exist  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State. 

In  the  northern  half  of  the  StJite  the  pine,  balsam,  hemlock,  and  other 
coniferous  trees  are  found  in  vast  forests,  the  white  pine  assuming  the 
largest  proportions.  The  other  i)rincipal  forest  trees  are  the  oak,  cedar, 
tamarack,  hickory,  ash,  elm,  poplar,  sycamore,  sugar  maple,  birch,  bass- 
wood,  and  as})en.  The  region  situated  between  the  prairie  on  the  south 
and  the  forests  on  the  north  is  covered  with  oak  openings,  being  ti^ees 
scattered  here  and  there  over  a  lawn-like  surface,  forming  a  most  pleas- 
ing feature  in  the  landsca])e  of  that  region. 

The  northern  part  of  the  State  forms  a  portion  of  the  great  lumber 
region,  that  trade  having  assumed  immense  proportions. 

VVlsconsin  is  pre-eminently  an  agricultural  and  grazing  region.  The 
agricultiu*al  statistics  of  the  State  evince  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  the  adaptation  of  soil  and  climate  to  the  production  of  great  quan- 
tities and  large  yields  of  wheat,  r>'e,  oats,  com,  barley,  buckwheat,  pota- 
toes, hay,  flax,  clover,  and  grasses,  whicn  constitute  the  principal  field 
crops,  while  the  products  of  the  orchard  and  garden  are  equally  satis- 
factory. 

The  increase  in  population  is  rapid,  now  estimated  at  1,000,000,  while 
the  wealth  aiid  internal  improvements  in  the  State  have  been  steadily 
progressing.  In  1868  the  actual  value  of  real  and  personal  property 
was  $400,000,000. 

The  railroad  interests  are  assuming  extensive  proportions.  There  are 
nearly  2,000  miles  of  railroad,  representing  a  capital  of  $40,161,533. 
The  several  lines  traverse  the  richest  and  most  improved  portions  of  the 
State,  and  are  being  rapidly  poshed  to  completion. 
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Milwaukee,  with  90,000  inhabitants,  the  most  populous  and  important 
commercial  and  manufacturing  city  in  the  State,  is  situated  on  the 
western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  mouth  of  Milwaukee  river,  90 
miles  north  of  Chicago,  and  75  ea^st  of  Madison.  It  has  one  of  the 
finest  harbors  on  the  northern  lakes.  This  beautiful  city  is  the 
centre  of  trade  in  the  richest  and  most  extensiv^e  agricultural  district 
in  the  United  States,  and  for  many  years  has  been  classed  as  one  of  the 
largest  primary  wheat  markets  in  the  world.  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
and  a  large  portion  of  Iowa  constitute  the  richest  wheat-growing  dis- 
tricts on  the  globe,  abounding  likewise  in  other  great  sources  of  wealth. 

During  the  year  1867,  Milwaukee  afforded  a  market  for  produce  amount- 
ing to  $45,000,000,  ami  during  tlie  same  period  91,924  tons  of  general 
merchandise  were  received  at  that  port  from  the  east,  exclusive  of  coarse 
freight,  such  as  coal,  salt,  and  plaster.  An  ofticial  report  places  the  mercan- 
tile business  of  the  city  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1867,  at  $110,675,000. 
The  value  of  real  and  personal  city  property  at  the  present  time  is 
$39,204,542.  The  taxes  for  all  purposes,  including  State,  county,  and 
school,  do  not  exceed  one  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  capital  invested  in 
manufiictiu'es  in  the  city  amounts  to  $19,273,877.  The  amount  invested 
in  beef  and  pork  i>acking  is  $4,103,877.  An  extensive  net-work  of  rail- 
roads radiates  from  Milwaukee,  traversing  the  most  thickly  settled  por- 
tions of  the  State.  In  addition  to  this  l^ystem  it  has  a  regular  line  of 
propellers  running  to  all  the  principal  i)orts  on  the  northern  lakes,  and  a 
daily  line  of  steamships  cit)ssing  Lake  Michigan  between  Milwaukee  and 
Grand  Haven  during  nine  months  of  the  year. 

Madison,  the  seat  of  the  State  government,  is  beautifully  situated  on 
a  peninsula,  between  the  third  and  fourth  lakes  of  tlie  chain,  called  the 
Four  Lakes,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  agricultural  region,  and  contains  about 
12,000  inhabitants.  It  enjoys  fine  facilities  of  railroad  communication 
with  all  parts  of  the  State. 

There  are  60  towns  and  villages  in  the  State  ha\ang  a  population  of  1,000 
and  over,  and  22  towns  with  a  population  of  upwards  of  3,000.  Racine, 
Kenosha,  Fond  du  Lac,  Oshkosh,  Janesville,  Beloit,  Green  Bay,  and 
WatertoA^Ti  are  all  thriving  business  cities,  cont^iining  a  population  resi>ect- 
ively  of  from  8,000  to  14,000. 

The  whole  area  of  the  Stat^  has  been  siu'veyed  and  the  surveying 
machinery  withdrawn.  The  original  evidences  of  sur\^eys  are  now  in  tJie 
custody  of  the  State  authorities  at  Madison.  There  are  land  offices  estab- 
lished at  Menasha,  Stevens's  Point,  La  Crosse,  Bayfield,  Eau  Claire,  and 
Falls  of  St.  Croix,  where  district  offices  are  established  for  the  ri»cei>tion  of 
applications  for  the  entry  of  public  lands,  the  amount  yet  to  be  disposed 
of  in  the  State  being  9,258,627  acres. 

OHIO,  INDIANA,  AND  ILLINOIS. 

The  political  divisions  immediately  south  of  those  on  the  great  lakes, 
and  in  which  the  land  system  was  inaugurated  in  the  early  history  of 
our  country,  are  the  great  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois;  in  these, 
however,  the  title  of  the  general  government  to  the  soil  has  been  practi- 
cally extinguished,  only  a  few  scattered  tracts  remaining  unappropriated. 
In  the  massive  commercial  and  industrial  prosperity  of  these  magnificent 
States  we  see  some  of  the  tangible  material  results  of  our  l)eneficent  land 
policy.  Three  quarters  of  a  century  ago  they  were  unbroken  regions, 
excepting  a  few  feeble  disconnected  pioneer  settlements.  Now  they  con- 
stitute the  home  of  an  enlightened  civilization  based  upon  popular  free- 
dom and  intelligence,  amply  endowed  with  agencies,  moral,  intellectual, 
and  physical,  essential  to  the  growth  of  a  great  people. 
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The  areas  of  these  States  are  as  follows: 

Square  miles.  Acres. 

Ohio 39, 964  25, 576, 960 

Indiana 33, 809  21, 637,  760 

Illinois 55, 410  35, 462, 400 

129,  ia3  82, 677, 120 

This  surface  exceeds  by  nearly  10,000  square  miles  that  of  the  British 
islands,  and  by  22,000  square  miles  that  of  Prussia.  It  is  more  than  half 
the  extent  of  either  the  French  empire  or  Germany.  If  the^e  members  of 
the  republic,  like  the  States  of  Euroi>e,  were  isolated  by  physical  and  his- 
torical causes,  they  would  develop  into  a  powerful  and  commanding  nation. 
Happily  for  the  cause  of  humanity  all  their  organic  tendencies  are  towards 
complete  fusion  with  the  mass  of  American  civilization. 

Extending  from  east  to  west  542  miles,  with  an  extreme  breadth  of  388 
mile«,  they  exhibit  a  similarity  of  climate,  soil,  and  production,  with,  how- 
ever, a  pleasing  varit^ty  of  local  chai^acter.  The  outlying  hills  of  the 
Allegheny  mountain  system  break  the  surface  of  eastern  and  southeastern 
Ohio  by  rugged  and  abrupt  ridges  of  considerable  height,  yet  gradually 
subsiding  into  the  gently  undulating  surface  of  western  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
and  finally  into  the  broad  level  prairies  of  Illinois.  A  ridge  of  highlands, 
forming  a  ])lateau  from  600  to  1,000  feet  above  the  ocean  level,  constitute 
the  watershed  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio.  This  ridge  disai)pears 
near  tlu3  border  of  Indiana,  and  the  general  elevation  of  the  country  sinks 
towanls  the  Mississippi,  finding  its  minimum  in  the  extreme  southern 
angle  of  Illinois,  about  340  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  southern  declivi- 
ties of  this  decending  plateau  are  longer  than  the  northern,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  general  greater  length  of  the  affluents  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  mineral  resources  of  these  States  are  very  extensive.  The  Alle- 
gheny basin  covers  some  12,000  square  miles  of  Ohio,  while  the  gi  eat  central 
basin  occupies  7,700  square  miles  in  Indiana,  and  44,000  square  miles  in 
Illinois,  making  an  aggregate  workable  coal  area  of  6.3,700  square  miles. 
about  two  and  a  half  times  the  known  workable  area  of  the  whole  worlci 
outside  of  the  United  States.  Extensive  deposits  of  lead  have  long  been 
worked  in  northern  Illinois,  while  iron  is  mined  in  increasing  quantities 
in  widely  varied  localities.  They  represent  a  material  product  and  a 
dynamic  force  daily  expanding  into  a  complete  industrial  system,  and 
involving  a  motive  power  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  Great  Britain, 
whose  aggregate  steam  power  now  surpasses  the  entire  muscular  force 
of  the  human  race,  and  whose  manufactures  crowd  every  mart  of  the 
world's  commerce. 

The  soil  of  these  States  is  abundantly  proliflc  and  capable  of  varied 
production,  from  the  heaviest  cereals  to  the  most  delicate  fruits  and  fibres. 
The  census  report  of  1860  shows  that  33,9(>3,951  acres,  or  about  two-ftftlis 
of  their  suiiace,  were  improved,  and  that  23,808,471  acres  of  unimproved 
lands  were  enclosed  in  farms,  the  whole  rei)resenting  a  cash  value  of 
$1,. 543,797,897.  An  area  of  25,904,428  acres,  about  equal  to  the  State  oi 
Ohio,  was  "wild  land"  yet  unenclosed  and  in  wilderness.  The  value 
of  agricultural  implements  was  $45,232,201.  It  is  sciircely  to  be  doubted 
that  tbese  aggregates,  representing  the  value  of  farms  and  farming  imple- 
ments, have  at  least  doubled  since  the  last  census,  and  now  amount  to 
considerably  over  three  thousand  millions  of  dollars. 

The  aggregates  of  live  stock  in  1860  were  as  follows:  horses,  mules, 
and  asses,  1,784,385-,  horned  cattle,  4,288,837 ;  sheep,  5,307,075;  swine, 
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7,853,071;  representing  a  cash  value  of  $194,741,583,  which  had  increased 
in  1805  to  $336,110,883,  and  in  1866  to  $345,331,485,  in  spite  of  the 
demand  caused  by  the  late  civil  war.  • 

The  production  of  cereals,  including  wheat,  r5'e,  corn,  oats,  barley,  and 
buckwheat,  according  to  the  census  of  1860,  amounted  to  360,330,386 
bushels.  During  the  same  year  were  produced  39,971,221  i)ounds  ot 
tobacco,  15,145,812  pounds  of  wool,  290,541  bushels  of  potatoes,  3,961,482 
tons  of  hay,  91,902,364  pounds  of  butter,  24,073,245  pounds  of  cheese, 
5,021,464  pounds  of  maple  sugar,  8,150,182  gallons  of  maple  and  sorghum 
molasses,  and  4,030,893  pounds  of  honey.  The  value  of  orchard  iiroilucts 
wa«  $4,314,574,  of  market  garden  products  $1,830,693,  of  slaughtered 
animals,  $39,582,582;  aggregates  which  have  since  enormously  increase^l. 
In  1865  the  j)roduction  of  cereals  had  expanded  to  506,267,937  bushels, 
of  tobacco  to  53,346,769  x)ounds,  and  of  hay  to  5,392,794  tons,  with  a 
greater  or  less  increase  in  the  other  agricultural  staples. 

These  figures  are  very  partial  exponents  of  the  industrial  prosperity 
of  these  splendid  States.  Their  agricultunil  enter])rise  is  now  directed 
to  the  production  of  the  more  delicate  and  costly  fruits,  and  to  the  grati- 
fication of  intellectual  and  cesthetic  t^istes  as  well  as  to  the  physical 
necessities  of  life.  This  opens  a  wider  scope  of  production  and  a  higher 
range  of  values,  both  intrinsic  and  commercial. 

The  more  advanced  generalizations  of  science  are  constantly  embodied 
in  improved  processes  of  culture  and  ornamentation.  This  increased 
efficiency  is  largely  the  result  of  the  establishment  of  agricidtural  colleges 
and  publications,  the  literary  character  and  circulation  of  which  have 
been  remarkably  enhanced  within  a  few  years. 

The  manufacturing  interests  of  these  States  in  1860  were  represented 
by  20,714  establishments,  using  raw  material  valued  at  $132,501,659, 
paying  $36,259,245  to  119,775  operatives,  male  and  female.  The  annual 
l)roduct  of  this  industrial  movement  was  $222,075,503,  showing  a  net 
profit  of  over  50  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  invested,  which  amounted  to 
$102,302,987. 

No  general  statistics  of  these  States  have  been  published  since  1860, 
but  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  various  branches  of  industrial  euteiprise 
have  expanded  in  a  ratio  transcending  even  the  wonderful  advance  of 
agriculture.  The  intelligent  public  mind  of  these  States  has  alreiuly 
appreciated  the  iie(5essity  of  a  varied  industry  to  the  complete  develop- 
ment of  their  resources.  With  a  mechanical  genius  fully  equal  to 
the  most  favored  i)ortions  of  the  country  they  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
any  monopoly  of  industry  by  any  section  of  the  Union.  With  manu- 
facturing facilities  of  the  first  order  they  will  not  consent  to  the  restric- 
tion of  tlieir  enterprise  to  the  production  of  raw  material  for  elaboration 
in  the  higher  i>rocesses  of  art  elsewhere,  either  in  foreign  countries  or  in 
older  portions  of  the  United  States;  hence  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
that  in  manufactures,  as  in  agriculture,  these  States  will  occupj-  a  com- 
manding position. 

Their  commercial  facilities  are  ailmirable;  on  the  north  the  chain  of 
great  lakes  giving  them  a  direct  navigation  to  the  Atlantic,  while  the 
Mississippi  and  its  affluents  ftirnish  them  an  outlet  to  the  Gidf  of  Mexico, 
and  communication  with  foreign  countries. 

These  atlvantages  of  a  lake  and  river  navigation  amounting  to  nearly 
20,000  miles  are  supidemented  by  aitificial  agencies  of  immense  efficiency 
and  importance,  embracing  1.376  miles  of  canals,  costing  over  $25,000,(K>6, 
and  10,(K)0  miles  of  railroao,  embracing  a  capital  of  over  $300,000,000, 
being  about  one-fourth  of  the  entire  length  of  railroad  communication  in 
the  country. 
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Tlie  actual  movement  of  commerce  is  indicated  by  no  general  statia- 
tic8,  but  a  glance  at  a  few  prominent  commercial  centres  will  reveal  an 
aggregate  sufficiently  astonishing.  Chicago,  in  Illinois,  which  30  years 
ago  was  a  small  settlement  around  Fort  Dearborn,  near  the  south  end  of 
Lake  Michigan,  is  now  the  largest  of  the  interior  cities  of  the  Union.  Its 
lM)pulation,  300,000,  is  exceeded  only  by  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Brook- 
Ivn,  and  Baltimore.  The  cash  vjilue  of  its  real  estate  is  $350,000,000,  and 
of  its  i)ersonal  property  $150,000,000.  It  has  $00,000,000  invested  in 
manufactures,  embracing  all  processes  from  the  elementary  manipulation 
of  the  raw  material  to  the  most  delicate  creations  of  the  line  arts.  It  is 
the  terminus  of  twelve  trunk  lines  of  railroad,  with  as  many  more  depend- 
ent branches,  and  witnesses  the  arrival  or  departure  of  a  train  once  in 
every  10  minute.^  in  each  24  hours.  It^  position  commands  the  entire 
length  of  the  basin  of  the  northern  lakes,  while  it  stands  in  intimate 
relation  to  the  exj^ansive  internal  communication  liimished  by  the  Mis- 
ftisKippi  river  system.  It  is  the  largest  grain  market  in  the  world,  its 
aggregate  recei]>ts  and  shipments  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  18(58, 
embracing  100,069,727  bushels  of  cereals,  and  3,565,831  baiTcls  of  tlour. 
Its  facilities  for  this  trade  are  shown  in  eighteen  enormous  elevator  ware- 
houses, with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  storage  ftjr  10,680,000  bushels  of 
grain.  Its  shijiments  of  lumber  amounted  to  1,401,635,124  feet,  besides 
217,433,288  lath  and  927,969,775  shingles.  The  receipts  and  shipments 
of  hogs  were  2,916,851,  of  cattle  517,361,  of  beef  84,261  barrels,  of  pork 
178,851  barrels,  of  lard  27,241,225  pounds,  of  tallow  7,168,427  pounds,  of 
cut  meats  82,325,522  poimds,  of  hides  51,261,165  pounds,  of  wool  22,512,716 
pounds,  and  of  lead  15,399,021  pounds.  The  tonnage  owned  in  Chicago  the 
past  year  amounted  to  289,765  of  lake  vessels  alone.  The  entries  and 
clearances  in  1864  embraced  4,3^38,770  tons,  an  aggregate  wliich  has 
very  greatly  increased.  Among  its  facilities  for  trade  may  be  mentioned 
the  fact  that  it  has  30  miles  of  dockage,  and,  as  already  intimated,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  greatest  lumber,  grain,  and  meat  market  on  the  globe. 

The  city  of  Chicago,  by  a  novel  and  gigantic  enteri^rise,  is  supjdied  with 
pure  water  by  a  tunnel  under  Lake  Michigan,  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinfirj'  engineering  feats  on  record.  With  a  growth  in  i)opulation  unpar- 
alleled in  history,  and  with  an  indomitable  spirit  of  enteiprise,  this  young 
city  promises  to  l)ecome  one  of  the  leading  centres  controlling  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  Its  position  oh  the  interoceanic  lines  of  railroad 
communication  will  make  it  the  recipient  of  immense  trade  from  Asia 
and  Europe  by  way  of  New  York  and  San  Francisco.  Its  future  cannot 
be  estimated  by  anything  in  our  past  experience. 

Cincinnati,  the  second  city  in  the  region  under  consideration,  on  the 
Ohio  riv^er  and  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  was  founded 
near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  now  numbers  a  population  of 
250,000.  This  city,  long  the  commercial  mart  of  the  West,  would  present 
a  remarkable  growth  and  development  but  for  the  still  more  wonderful 
X>rogress  of  Chicago.  Its  advance  in  industrial  and  commercial  relations 
has  been  rapid  and  steady.  Its  total  of  imports  for  the  year  ending 
August  31,  1864,  was  $389,790,5,37,  an  increase  of  $245,601,324  over  the 
previous  year ;  the  exports  were  $239,079,825,  or  a  total  movement  of 
$484,681,149,  embracing  merchandise,  cott-on,  tobacco,  distilled  liquors, 
groceries,  hardware,  live-stock,  boots  and  shoes,  leather,  flour,  grain,  and 
hay.  Its  manufactures  are  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  embracing  the 
elaboration  of  the  raw  material  in  all  the  processes  of  the  useful  and 
elegant  arts.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  later  statistics  than 
those  of  1804 ;  such  data,  doubtless,  would  present  great  advances  upon 
the  above  figures. 
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Indianapolis,  the  capital  and  metropolis  of  Indiana,  situated  near  the 
centre  of  the  State,  on  the  national  road,  was  selected  as  the  site  of  the 
State  capital  in  1820,  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  forest  extending  at  least 
40  miles  in  every  direction.  Its  population  in  1840  was  2,092 ;  in  1850, 
8,090 ;  in  1800, 18,611 ;  in  1865, 35,000 ;  and  is  now  probably  not  far  short 
of  50,000.  It  is  a  prominent  railroad  centre,  and  the  seat  of  an  extensive 
system  of  manufactures  and  commerce. 

Cleveland,  on  Lake  Erie,  at  the  mouth  of  Cuyahoga  river,  is  anotlier 
celebrated  commercial  and  manufacturing  city  in  Ohio,  as  exhibited 
in  tlie  following  statistics  for  the  present  year,  communicated  in  a 
very  interesting  report  just  received  from  the  Mayor,  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  population  is  85,284;  value  of  real  estate, 
$52,000,000  5  of  personal  estate,  $29,676,500  ;  value  of  lake  commerce, 
$175,936,590;  railroad  commerce,  $684,976,136;  canal  commerce, 
$4,144,600;  total,  $865,057,326;  entered  and  cleared  vessels,  9,840— ton- 
nage,  3,070,984;  lake  vessels  owned,  202 — tons,  44,874 ;  canal  boats,  177 — 
tonnage,  9,195;  capital  invested  in  manufactures,  $13,000,000;  annual 
value  produced,  $44,000,000.  The  coal  trade  involves  a  capital  of 
$3,000,000,  and  shows  a  receipt  of  669,000  tons,  of  which  334,000  tons 
were  forwarded,  and  the  remainder  consumed.  Of  iiH)n  oi*e  290,957  tons 
were  received,  and  249,728  tons  forwarded ;  and  of  pig  iron  90,000  tons 
were  received,  of  which  35,000  were  exported,  the  remainder  being  manu- 
factured. In  the  petroleum  trade  $3,000,000  were  invested,  the  operations 
during  the  ye>ar  involving  the  receipt  and  shipment  of  754,000  barrels  of 
crude  oil,  and  996,600  of  refined  oil.  The  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital 
of  $1,000,000,  shows  the  import  and  export  of  145,874,000  fe^t,  128,685,500 
shingles,  73,352,000  lath,  and  18,000,000  staves. 

Toledo,  on  Lake  Erie,  at  the  mouth  of  Maumee  river,  reported  in  1860 
a  population  of  13,768,  which  has  since  expanded  to  30,000.  The 
transactions  of  the  grain  commission  houses  in  the  year  1867  amounted 
to  nearly  $20,000,000 ;  those  of  grocery  and  general  merchandise  estab- 
lishments to  over  $5,000,000.  The  improvements  in  building  diu'ing  the 
same  year  included  128  stores  and  1,322  dwellings,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$2,267,200. 

Columbus,  Dajix)n,  Sandusky,  Zanesville,  Steuben ville,  and  Si)ring- 
field,  in  Ohio ;  Madison,  Jeffersonville,  Evansville,  and  Terre  Haute  in 
Indiana;  and  Peoria,  Quincy,  Galena,  and  Cairo, in  Illinois,  are  prominent 
local  centres  of  industrial  and  commercial  activity,  rapidly  growing  into 
large  cities.  The  api)liances  and  facilities  of  an  advanced  civilization 
are  being  extended  through  the  rural  localities  of  the  country,  i>resenting 
a  wonderful  picture  of  social  prosperity  and  development. 

The  population  of  these  States  in  1840  was  2,681,516 ;  in  1850, 3,820,592 ; 
and  in  1860,  5,401,880.  By  reliable  estimates  it  is  now  stilted  at 
7,250,000.  In  a  very  able  letter  to  this  office,  dated  August  29,  1868. 
Charles  G.  Nazro,  esq.,  President  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade,  estimated 
the  daily  value  of  labor  in  Massacihusetts  at  $2,000,000,  including  the 
original  production  of  raw  material  and  the  additional  values  conferred 
by  the  processes  of  manufacture.  In  the  same  ratio  to  population,  Ohio, 
Indiana^  and  Illinois  would  present  a  daily  product  of  industry  amount- 
ing to  $11,000,000,  or  $3,300,000,000  per  'annum.  The  market  value  of 
industrial  i)roduct8  in  these  States,  however,  is  doubtless  less  than  that 
of  Massachusetts,  yet  it  will  not  perhaps  be  an  extravagant  estimate 
to  place  the  annual  product  of  industry  at  $2,500,000,000. 

The  moral  and  intellectual  forces  governing  this  mass  of  physical 
prosperity  are  partly  represented  by  educational  and  religious  statistics; 
the  latter,  as  reported  in  the  census  tables  of  1860,  i)resent  10,567 
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clirtrcbes,  accommodating  3,812,335  hearers,  and  valued  at  $23,944,846, 
agfln:^gate8  which  have  probably  nearly  doubled  in  eight  years.  The 
educational  statistics  in  1860  present  5,059  public  and  private  libraines, 
contaiuing  1,502,122  volumes;  eighty  colleges  and  universities,  with  523 
teachers,  9,828  students,  and  an  aggi*egate  income  of  $381,747 ;  acade- 
mies and  seminaries  603,  teachers  1,964,  pupils  90,211,  annual  income 
^621,353;  public  schools  26,835,  teachers  33,933,  pupils  1,316,656,  annual 
income  $5,434,104 ;  total  number  of  educational  establishments  27,418, 
teachers  36,420,  pupils  1,415,695,  annual  income  $6,437,204. 

These  aggregates  have  been  very  greatly  enlarged  since  the  last  census, 
and  all  branches  of  educational  enterprise  have  increased  and  imi^roved 
in  efficiency  and  have  elevated  the  standards  of  mental  culture.  The 
educational  reports  of  Indiana  for  1866  show  that  provision  was  made  by 
law  for  the  education  of  559,778  persons,  of  whom  402,802  were  in  actual 
attendance  upon  the  public  schools,  taught  by  9,433  experienced  teachers. 
These  aggregates  exhibit  a  general  advance  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent.  At 
this  rate  the  educational  establishments  of  these  three  States  may  be 
estimated  at  nearly  40,000,  with  about  50,000  teachers  and  2,000,000 
pupilK,  and  an  annual  income  but  little  short  of  $10,000,000.  Educa- 
tional facilities  are  thus  provided  for  at  least  thirty-  per  cent,  of  the  pop- 
ulation. With  such  noble  instrumentalities  for  Christian  advancement 
and  intellectual  culture  in  those  branches  of  learning  best  adapted  to 
the  demands  of  an  industrial  people,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
opulent  resources  of  these  thrifty  States  vnW  not  only  be  well  developed, 
but  that  they  will  be  idtimatcly  consecrated  to  the  highest  ends  of  civil- 
ization, to  the  general  prosperity  of  our  common  country,  and  the  cause 
of  humanity. 

FLORIDA. 

In  advancing  southward  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  the  regions  o£ 
the  public  domain  are  within  the  limits  of  the  States  fronting  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  conspicuously  on  the  Atlantic  side  is  the  State  of 
Florida,  the  southernmost  political  division  of  the  Union,  which  is  between 
latitudes  24^  30'  and  31^  north  and  longitudes  80^  and  87o  45'  west  from 
Greenwich.  Its  length  is  380  miles  from  north  to  south,  the  peninsula 
averaging  in  width  100  miles,  while  its  greatest  breadth  on  the  north  is 
345  miles.  This  State  has  on  the  north,  Alabama  and  Georgia,  on  the 
east  and  south,  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  on  the  west  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  Perdido  river.  Florida  has  an  area  of  59,268  square  miles  or 
37,931,520  acres.  This  region  of  country,  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  treaty  concluded  in  1819  with  Spain,  was  organized  as  a  Territory 
March  30,  1822,  and  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State  March  3,  1845. 
The  surface  of  Florida  is  generally  level,  the  most  elevated  part  not 
attaining  an  altitude  of  more  than  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
A  large  portion  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  is  covered 
by  everglades,  a  vast  body  of  fresh  water  from  30  to  50  miles  wide,  and 
from  five  to  ten  feet  deep,  extending  from  the  southern  part  of  Lake 
Okeechobee  to  Cape  Sable,  90  miles  in  length,  uniting  the  lake  with  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  extensive  sheet  of  water  is  studded  over  with 
numerous  islands,  some  covered  with  luxuriant  growth  of  shrubbery, 
grass,  and  vines,  others  with  a  dense  growth  of  pines  and  i)almettoes.  The 
intervening  waters  are  co veered  with  tall  saw-grass,  shooting  up  from  the 
shallow  bottom  of  the  lake  and  not  unfrequently  growing  ten  feet  above 
the  surface.  Lilies  and  other  aquatic  plants  bearing  flowers  of  every 
variety  and  hue  are  interspersed  among  the  tall  flexible  green  grass, 
2i 
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presenting  most  pleasing  contrasts,  greatly  increased  by  the  luxuriant 
foliage  fringing  the  shores  of  the  numerous  islands  on  the  surface  of  the 
everglades.  Korth  of  these  the  peninsula  is  more  elevated^  and  in  the 
interior  attains  an  altitude  of  150  to  300  feet,  gradually  declining  towards 
the  coast.  The  country  between  the  Suwannee  river  and  the  Chatta- 
hoochee is  still  more  elevated  and  undulating,  while  the  western  portion 
is  comparatively  level.  The  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula  contains 
large  xlistricts  of  pine  barrens,  praiiies  and  hummocks,  while  the  northern 
part  abounds  in  extensive  forests.  The  soils  are  generally  sandy,  with 
the  exception  of  the  hummocks,  which  consist  of  a  mixture  of  clay  and 
sand.  These  exist  ;throughout  the  State,  varying  in  extent  from  a  few 
acres  to  several  thousand.  The  high  hiunmock  is  chiefly  timbered  with 
live,  red  and  water  oaks,  dogwood,  mahogany,  and  pine,  and  when  cleared 
constitutes  good  agricultural  land.  Low  hummock,  producing  substan- 
tially the  same  species  of  flora,  is  subject  to  overflow,  but  when  drained 
is  regarded  as  preferable  for  the  ciUture  of  sugar. 

The  rich  alluvions  bordering  the  streams, -and  known  as  savannas,  are 
subject  to  inundation,  and  are  also  deemed  valuable  for  the  production 
of  sugar  and  rice,  the  low  savannas,  like  the  prairies  of  the  more  elevated 
portions,  being  covered  with  luxuriant  growth  of  grass  and  flowers.  The 
prairies  aftbrd  excellent  pasture  and  grazing,  proving  a  remunerative 
branch  of  industry,  as  stock  flourish  on  the  nutritious  grasses  through- 
out the  year.  In  Florida,  although  embracing  six  degrees  of  latitude, 
there  is  no  very  marked  difference  of  temperature  between  the  north 
and  south.  The  maximum  temperature  in  summer  is  generally  about  85^ 
Fahrenheit,  and  in  winter  45°,  the  evenness  of  its  temperature  surpassing 
the  favorite  climate  of  Italy.  In  those  portions  of  the  State  remote  from 
swami38  or  morasses  it  is  healthy,  and  many  invalids,  esi)ecially  those 
with  pidmonary  complaints,  resort  to  Florida  from  aU  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

The  clearing  and  settlement  of  hummocks  is  generally  attended  with 
the  development  of  more  or  less  malaria;  yet,  after  cidtivation  for  a  few 
years,  this  evil  is  overcome. 

The  great  fertility  of  the  soil  is  everywhere  evinced  by  the  luxuriant 
crops  produced,  including  those  of  temperate  and  torrid  zones,  the  latter 
predominating.  Sea  Island  cotton  has  been  found  to  succeed  in  most 
parts  of  the  peninsula,  with  a  productiveness  rivalling  the  best  portions 
of  the  coast  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  while  the  sugar  cane  thrives 
even  better  than  in  Louisiana  or  Texas,  owing  to  the  absence  of  frosts, 
which  occur  late  in  the  season  in  those  States.  Tlie  area  in  Florida  suit- 
able for  the  cidture  of  this  staple  is  amply  sufficient  to  supply  the 
demands  of  the  United  States.  The  sandy  soil  along  the  sea  coast  is 
well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Cuba  tobacco.  Silk  culture  must 
eventually  become  a  leading  branch  of  industiy  in  Florida,  since  every 
species  of  mulberry  grows  profusely  in  this  latitude  as  far  south  as  27°, 
and  experiments  in  the  production  of  silk  have  been  highly  satisfactory. 

Indigo  was  formerly  the  principal  staple  of  this  region,  and  with  the 
excei)tion  of  sugar  is  one  of  the  most  certain  and  profitable  crops,  gener- 
ally admitting  two  cuttings  annually.  It  is  found  growing  wild  through- 
out the  pine  regions,  and  in  old  fields  where  a  century  ago  it  had  been 
cultivated.  Although  Florida  lies  south  of  the  great  corn-gro\^ing 
region,  yet  good  crops  have  been  produced  in  this  State.  The  yam  and 
sweet  potato  thrive  well  and  grow  to  a  very  large  size,  while  the  Irish 
potato  is  successfully  raised  when  planted  in  the  winter;  all  garden  vege- 
tables being  cultivated  as  profitably  as  in  other  States.  Fruits  in  every 
variety  and  of  excellent  flavor,  including  peaches,  apricots,  nectarines, 
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oranj^es,  lemons,  pomegranates,  guava,  citron,  limes,  and  grapes,  thrive 
luxuriantly,  and  exi>eriment8  in  the  culture  of  cocoanut^  pine-apple, 
banana,  olive^  tamarind,  and  other  tropical  fruits  have  proved  entirely 
siiceessful ;  arrow-root,  Sisal  and  New  Zealand  hemp,  have  likewise 
proved  valuable  crops.  It  is  reported  that  a  large  number  of  the  islands 
or  keys  extending  along  the  southern  coast  of  Florida  for  more  than  200 
miles  are  as  well  suited  to  the  culture  of  tropical  fruits  as  the  Bahama 
islands.  Experiments  in  the  culture  of  i)ine  apples  have  been  made  on 
Key  Largo  since  1859,  one  gentleman*  on  that  island  is  said  to  raise 
10,000  dozen  annually,  together  >^ith  other  tropical  productions.  Many 
settlers  are  now  being  attracted  to  Florida  with  a  view  of  cultivating 
oranges  and  other  fruits  for  northern  markets.  The  principal  forest  trees 
of  this  State,  some  of  which  are  eminently  adapted  for  8hii)-building,  are 
live-oak,  mahogany,  magnolia,  pine,  cedar,  and  cypress.  Mangrove,  box- 
wood, mastic,  satinwood,  crabwood,  and  lignum  \itae,  abound  on  the 
keys,  and  generally  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

Tlie  various  lagoons,  bayous,  lakes,  and  rivers,  extending  into  the  inte- 
rior from  every  direction,  aflford  an  extensive  inland  navigation,  to  which 
have  been  added,  in  late  yeai's,  a  system  of  railroads  designed  to  connect 
all  important  points  in  the  State. 

Florida  has  over  1,000  miles  of  coast  line,  the  most  important  harbors 
on  the  Atlantic  being  at  St.  Augustine  and  Femandina;  and  on  the  Gulf, 
at  Pensacola,  (where  the  United  States  navy  yard  is  established,)  Appa- 
lachicola,  St.  Marks,  Cedar  Keys,  Tampa^  Charlotte,  and  Key  West. 
Jacksonville,  beautifully  situated  on  the  St.  John's  river,  and  Tallahassee, 
the  capital  of  the  State,  are  rapidly  becoming  thrifty  and  important 
places. 

Tliis  part  of  the  national  territory  being  so  near  the  West  India  islands, 
must,  as  the  resources  of  Florida  are  developed,  lead  to  important  com- 
mercial relations  with  those  islands. 

Cuba,  the  largest  of  these,  having  13  cities,  8  towns,  and  over  1,000 
villages,  lies  directly  south  of  Cape  Sable,  from  wluch  it  is  120  miles,  the 
distance  between  Key  West  and  Havana  being  100  miles.  This  island, 
justly  called  the  "Queen  of  the  Antilles,"  is  situated  midway  between  our 
southern  coast  and  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  occupying  a  cx)mmand- 
ing  position  with  reference  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  West  India 
seas,  and  having  a  coast  line  of  2,000  miles.  Its  greatest  length  is  793 
miles,  in  width  it  is  127,  and  ^th  the  Isle  of  Pines,  together  with  a  few 
other  islets,'  embraces  an  area  of  47,228  square  miles,  being  nearly  as 
large  as  Vermont  and  Kentucky.  In  proportion  to  the  population,  which 
is  estimated  at  1,050,000,  Cuba  has  the  largest  foreign  commerce  of  any 
community  on  the  globe.  Since  1850  the  yearly  exports  and  imports 
have  been  about  the  same,  varying  from  $27,000,000  to  $32,000,000,  not- 
withstanding the  restrictions  on  trade.  The  island  is  traversed  longitu- 
dinally by  a  range  of  mountains  attaining  an  altitude  in  some  places  of 
8,000  feet;  its  general  surface,  however,  is  undulating.  The  soil,  for  the 
most  part,  is  of  a  rich  alluvial  mould,  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  large  vari- 
ety of  products,  such  as  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  rice,  and  Indian  corn, 
cotton,  cocoa,  indigo,  cassava,  and  numerous  valuable  fruits,  embracing 
oranges,  bananas,  melons,  limes,  figs,  and  plantains,  which  find  ready 
sale,  especially  in  the  United  States,  with  which  at  least  one-third  of 
the  Cuban  commerce  is  carried  on. 

Sugar  and  rum  are  manufactured  extensively,  and  a  large  amount  of 
money  is  invested  in  the  preparation  of  coffee  and  tobacco,  the  latter 
commanding  the  highest  price  in  every  market. 

*  Collector  at  Key  West  in  letter  dated  September  29,  1868. 
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Havana,  the  political  capital  and  principal  8eai)ort,  is  situated  on  a 
superior  land-locked  harbor.  Matanzas,  60  miles  west  of  this,  is  a  pros- 
perous commercial  city,  while  Puerto  Principe  and  Santiago  de  Cuba 
have  magnificent  harbors,  the  latter  i)lace  being  noted  tor  its  exportation 
of  copper,  the  principal  mineral  found  in  Cuba.* 

St.  Domingo  is  the  second  in  size  and  richness  of  the  West  India 
islands,  and  Jamaica,  the  third  in  area,  is  only  90  miles  from  the  coast 
of  Cuba. 

Tlie  important  position  Florida  holds  to  these  great  islands  in  the 
Caribbean  sea  is  such  as  to  afford  facilities  for  active  commercial  inter- 
communication, creiitiug  incentives  to  settlement  in  that  part  of  our 
country,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  competition  excited  in  controlling  the 
rich  and  valuable  staples  of  the  country,  but  also  from  the  trade  that 
will  spring  up  between  Florida  and  these  islands,  which  are  so  near  at 
hand  and  with  which  it  should  be  our  policy  to  cultivate  the  most  inti- 
mate and  friendly  relations. 

In  Florida  the  area  over  which  public  surveys  have  not  yet  been 
extended  is  11,300,000  acres,  the  area  undisposed  of  being  17,424,438^ 
which  may  be  entered,  under  the  provisions  of  law,.on  application  at 
the  consolidated  land  office  at  Tallahassee,  where  district  land  offices  are 
located. 

ALABAMA. 

The  next  Gulf  State,  adjoining  Florida  on  the  west,  is  the  State  of 
Alabama^  which  is  situated  between  Georgia  and  Florida,  on  the  east, 
and  Mississippi  on  the  west,  \iith  Tennessee  on  the  north  and  Florida 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south,  extending,  for  the  most  part, 
between  the  31st  and  35th  parallels  of  north  latitude,  but  with  an  addi- 
tional narrow  strip  of  land  which  extends  between  Mississippi  and  Flor- 
ida southward  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  affording  the  State  a  sea-coast  of 
60  miles. 

The  area  of  Alabama  is  50,722,  square  miles,  or  32,462,080  acres.  Sep- 
arated from  Mississippi  and  made  a  distinct  Territorj^  in  1817,  it  was 
admitted  as  a  State  of  the  Union  in  1819. 

The  Blue  Ridge  range  of  mountains  extends  into  the  northern  part  of 
the  State,  which  it  traverses  from  east  to  west,  although  without  any 
great  elevation,  and  from  this  hilly  region  the  surface  slopes  to  the  south, 
having  the  character  of  a  vast  plain  with  only  gentle  undulations,  the 
more  southern  portion  being  quite  level  and  but  little  higher  than  the 
sea. 

There  are  numerous  navigable  streams.  The  Tennessee  river  enters 
the  State  in  its  northeastern  corner,  and,  making  a  circular  sweep  to  the 
south,  passes  out  at  the  opposite  side  and  empties  into  the  Ohio  at  Padu- 
cah,  Kentucky,  being  separated  by  the  Blue  Ridge  mountain  range  from 
the  other  rivers  of  the  State,  all  of  which,  following  the  declivity  of  the 
surface  south  of  that  range,  flow  ultimately  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Kearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  State  is  drained  by  the  Mobile  river, 
which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  streams,  the  Alabama  and  Tom- 
bigbee,  and  flows  into  Mobile  bay,  a  magnificent  body  of  water  30  miles 
in  length  and  3  to  18  miles  broad,  and  which  admits  vessels  drawing  21 
to  22  feet  water  over  the  bar  at  its  main  entrance,  the  Alabama  being 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa,  and  the  Tombigbee  by 

*  In  rea^d  to  oar  relations,  commercial  and  otherwise,  with  Cuba,  vide  letter  dated  April  28, 
1823,  American  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relatious,  vol,  5,  p.  408,  from  Hon.  John  Quincy 
Adams,  as  Secretary  of  State,  to  our  Minister  at  Madrid  ;  and  letter  dated  December  1,  1852, 
from  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  as  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  British  Minister. 
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that  of  the  Tombigbee  proper,  from  Mississippi,  and  the  Black  Warrior, 
flowing  from  northern  Alabama.  In  addition  to  these  are  the  Cahawba, 
Chattahoochee,  Choctawhatchee,  Conecuh,  Perdido,  and  other  rivers. 

In  1819,  the  date  of  its  admission  into  the  Union,  the  population  of 
Alabama  was  127,901.  In  1860  the  population  had  increased  to  964,201. 
Since  the  close  of  the  war  it  has  been  estimated  at  1,250,000.  The  State 
has  advanced  with  equal  rapidity  in  other  respects.  During  the  10  years 
ending  in  1860  statistics  show  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  amount 
of  land  brought  under  cultivation,  and  nearly  200  per  cent,  in  the  value 
of  farms  and  farming  implements,  with  like  increase  in  other  values. 

Montgomery,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Alabama,  which  is  navi- 
gable to  that  point  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  is  the  capital  of  the  State, 
with  a  population  of  about  10,000.  It  has  important  railroad  connec- 
tions, and  is  largely  engaged  in  the  shipment  of  cotton. 

Mobile,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  a  finely  improved  city  of  about 
30,(K)0  inhabitants,  first  established  on  its  present  site  in  1711,  is,  as  a 
cotton  market,  second  only  to  New  Orleans,  and  has  a  very  extensive 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce. 

There  are  numerous  other  towns,  as  the  principal  of  which  may  be 
mentioned  Tuscaloosa,  Wetumpka,  HuntsviUe,  Marion,  Talladega,  Flo- 
rence, Athens,  and  Jacksonville. 

Alabama,  with  more  than  1,500  miles  of  steamboat  navigation,  has  an 
extensiv'e  railroad  system  projected,  of  which  in  1860  there  were  743 
miles  com}>leted  and  in  operation. 

The  agricultui*al  advantages  of  the  State  are  great,  its  soil,  though 
varied,  being  generally  fertile  and  productive  of  the  most  valuable  sta- 
ples. The  winters  are  mild,  while  the  breezes  from  the  Gulf  moderate 
the  heat  of  summer.  Cotton  and  Indian  com  are  the  chief  products,  the 
cotton  ci-op  in  1860  having  exceeded  that  of  an^^  other  State  except 
Mississippi.  The  northern  districts  are  favorable  to  the  other  grains, 
wheat,  rye,  and  oats  being  produced  in  large  quantities,  and  also  to  stock- 
raising,  having  great  advantages  as  a  grazing  region.  Rice  and  the 
sugar-cane  are  successfully  cultivated  on  the  bottom  lands  in  the  south. 
Tobacco  is  also  raised,  the  crop  in  1860  ha>ing  been  221,284  pounds. 

The  State  is  very  rich  in  mineral  wealth.  The  supply  of  coal  and  iron 
is  inexhaustible,  while  there  are  also  valuable  deposits  of  lead,  manganese, 
red  and  other  ochres,  marble  and  granite,  and  in  some  parts  gold  has 
been  found,  although  not  in  quantities  to  make  mining  profitable. 

Owing  to  the  superior  inducements  presented  by  agricultural  pursuits, 
manufacturing  is  engaged  in  only  to  a  comi)aratively  limited  extent,  but 
from  the  statistics  of  1860  it  appears  there  was  a  capital  of  $9,098,181 
invested  in  that  pursuit,  which  yielded  a  profit  of  neaily  30  per  cent.  In 
\iew  of  the  recent  change  in  the  labor  system,  a  rapid  expansion  is 
expected  in  this  branch  of  business,  for  which  the  State  hiis  gi-eat  advan- 
tages. 

Alabama  has  an  extensive  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  the  other 
States  of  the  Union,  which  must  increase  with  the  development  of  its 
immense  mineral  and  other  resources. 

This  State  presents  great  inducements  to  immigration,  and  cannot  fail 
to  increase  rapidly  in  popidation  from  that  source.  It  appears  that  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  30th  June,  1868,  there  were  added  to 
the  productive  area  of  the  State  from  the  public  domain,  by  entries  under 
the  homestead  law,  1,646  farms,  containing  an  aggregate  of  124,085  acres, 
and  there  remained  imdisposed  of  at  that  date  about  6,790,000  acres  of 
public  lands,  which  have  been  surveyed  and  are  subject  to  entry  under 
the  provisions  of  the  homestead  law  of  21st  June,  1866. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

The  third  Gulf  State,  and  immediately  adjoining  Alabama  on  the  west, 
is  Mississippi,  which  embraees  an  area  of  47,156  square  miles,  or  30,179,840 
aeres,  nearly  all  of  which  originally  belonged  to  the  State  of  Georgia.  By 
act  of  Congress  of  1798  a  part  of  the  present  State  of  Mississippi,  with 
a  portion  of  what  is  now  Alabama,  extending  north  of  the  3l8t  parallel, 
was  organized  as  Mississippi  Territory,  with  the  consent  of  Georgia; 
and  the  remainder  of  that  i)art  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  extending 
north  from  the  31st  to  the  35th  parallel,  having  been  surrendered  by 
Georgia  in  1802,  was  jidded  to  the  Territory  of  Mississippi  in  1804.  Tlmt 
part  lying  south  of  the  31st  parallel  and  west  of  the  Perdido  river,  and 
originally  included  in  the  Jjouisiana  acquisition,  was  added  in  1811.  Ala- 
bama was  separated  from  Mississippi  and  made  a  Territorj^  in  March, 
1817,  and  the  latter  was  admitted  as  a  State  of  the  Union  in  December 
following. 

The  State  of  Mississippi  thus  established  lies  between  the  3l8t  and 
35th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  except  a  narrow  strip  extending  further 
south  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  giving  the  State  a  shore-line  on  the  coast 
of  about  88  miles,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tennessee,  south  by 
Louisiana  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  east  by  Alabama,  and  west  by  Lou- 
isiana and  Arkansas.  There  are  no  mountains  within  its  limits,  yet  its 
surface  is  in  great  part  undulating  and  diversified  by  numerous  ranges 
of  hills,  besides  some  eminences  ciilled  "bluffs,'^  which  terminate  abruptly 
on  a  level  plain  or  river  bank.  Streams  are  numerous,  and  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  State  are  intersected  with  navigable  rivers.  The  western 
border  is  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Mississii^pi  for  over  500  miles  by 
its  circuitous  channel,  or  300  by  a  straight  line.  The  rivers  Homochitte 
and  Big  Black,  and  the  Yazoo  with  its  tributaries,  the  Yallabusha  aud  Tal- 
lahatchee,  and  the  Sunflower  branch  of  the  Mississippi,  flow  through  the 
western  part  of  the  State  and  empty  into  the  Mississippi  river,  while  in 
the  eastern  part  are  the  Tombigbee,  the  Pascagoula  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  Ohickahawba  and  Leaf,  and  the  Pearl,  the  two  latter  flowing  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  other  streams  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

The  mlvance  of  the  State  has  been  rapid.  The  population,  which  in 
1800  was  8,850,  had  increased  in  1860  to  791,305,  and  has  been  estimated 
since  the  war  at  900,000.  Corresponding  progress  has  been  made  in 
agriculture,  and  for  the  10  years  ending  in  1860  the  increase  of  acres 
reduced  to  cultivation  was  60  per  cent.,  while  the  value  of  farms  and 
agricultural  implements  during  the  same  period  increased  200  per  cent., 
with  like  improvements  in  other  respects. 

Jackson  is  the  capital  of  the  State,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  Pearl 
river,  with  a  population  of  about  4,000.  Before  the  war  fi^om  30,000 
to  40,000  bales  of  cotton  were  shipped  annually.  Vicksburg  and  Nat- 
chez, on  the  Mississippi,  are  also  imi>ortant  places  in  the  cotton  trade. 
In  addition  to  its  facilities  of  water  transportation,  there  were  in  1860 
872  miles  of  railroad  already  completed  and  in  operation  iii  the  State. 

Mississippi  has  the  greatest  advantages  for  agricultural  pursuits.  The 
soil,  in  general,  is  highly  fertile,  while  the  extensive  bottom  lands  along 
the  river  courses  are  so  to  a  very  extraordinary  degree.  The  climate  is 
tempemte  and  equable.  Tobacco  and  indigo  were  at  an  early  period  the 
chief  i)roducts,  but  of  late  years  the  production  of  cotton  has  been  the 
principal  pursuit,  amounting  in  1860  to  nearly  one-fourth  the  entire  pro- 
duct of  the  Union.  Sugar  is  produced  in  the  southern  and  wheat  and 
other  grains  in  the  noi-thern  districts.  The  crop  of  tobacco  in  1860  was 
127,736  pounds.    Among  fruits  there  is  an  abundance  of  plums,  peaches, 
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and  figs,  with  oranges  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  From  the  pre- 
eminent agriculture  advantages  of  Mississippi,  comparatively  little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  manufacturing,  but  the  statistics  of  1800  show  a 
capital  of  $4,384,492  employed  in  manufactures,  with  a  profit  of  nearly  40 
per  cent.,  and  a  rapid  advance  is  anticipated  in  this  branch  of  industry. 

The  neighboring  ports  of  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  are  chiefly  employed 
for  external  commerce,  and  for  internal  trade  the  State  has  excellent  facil- 
ities in  it^  many  navigable  streams,  and  its  railroads,  which  in  1800,  as 
before  indicated,  had  been  brought  into  operation  to  such  extent  as  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  rapid  and  general  intercommunication. 

To  immigrants  Mississippi  offers  the  inducement  of  a  fine,  salubrious 
climate,  a  prolific  soil  adapted  to  the  production  of  the  most  valuable 
crops,  particularly  the  great  staple,  cotton,  with  the  business  and  other 
advantages  incident  to  a  long  settled,  populous  community. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  June,  1808,  there  were  added 
to  the  productive  area  of  the  State,  by  homestead  entries  from  the  pub- 
lic domain,  1,002  farms,  containing  an  aggregate  of  102,824  acres,  and 
there  still  remained  undisposed  of  at  that  date  about  4,800,000  acres  of 
public  land,  which  has  been  siurveyed  and  invites  settlement  under  the 
provisions  of  the  homestead  law  of  June  21,  1800. 

LOUISIANA. 

The  furthest  west  of  the  public  land  States  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is 
Louisiana. 

By  the  secret  treaty  of  October  1, 1800,  at  St.  Ildefonso,  the  ancient 
province  of  Louisiana  was  retroce^ded  to  France,  and  three  years  lat^^r 
Napoleon,  as  First  Consul  of  the  French  republic,  ceded  the  same  to  the 
United  States.  The  act  of  Congress,  dated  March  20,  1804,  formed  the 
territory  of  Orleans  out  of  the  cession,  and  by  the  act  of  8th  April, 
1812,  said  territory  became  the  State  of  Louisiana,  its  limits  having  been 
enlarged  by  the  act  of  14th  April,  1812,  so  as  to  extend  on  the  east  to 
Pearl  river,  the  boundary  between  Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  By  these 
acts  the  Umits  of  the  State  were  established,  having  Arkansas  on  the 
north,  Mississippi  on  the  e^vst,  Texas  on  the  west,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
on  the  south,  embracing  an  area  of  20,401,440  acres,  which  is  divided 
into  parishes,  with  an  estimated  population  of  1,000,000. 

There  are  numerous  rivers  and  lakes,  several  of  the  former  furnishing 
imi)ortant  commercial  facilities.  The  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries 
embracing  a  water  communication  of  nearly  17,000  miles,  constitute  the 
great  channel  by  which  trade  will  be  carried  on,  affording  easy  and 
speedy  transportation  for  the  rich  products  of  millions  of  acres,  and  the 
return  of  the  wealth  and  luxuries  of  other  portions  of  the  Union,  and  of 
Europe  and  the  East. 

The  numerous  lakes  of  the  State  are  extremely  beautifid,  their  waters 
generally  deep  and  clear,  abounding  in  varieties  of  fish,  while  their 
shores,  as  well  as  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  are  covered  with  trees  of 
every  kind,  from  some  of  which  tar  and  turpentine  are  extensively  manu- 
factured, and  others  are  unsuri>assed  for  ship-building.  Most  of  these 
trees  have  large  vines,  especially  of  grape,  growing  around  them  in 
luxuriant  profiision.  In  the  lower  portions  of  the  State  there  are  fertile 
prairies  covered  with  fine  grass,  which  never  require  enriching,  and  yield 
excellent  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  Indian  corn,  fiax,  hemp,  tobacco,  rice,, 
and  sugar,  the  latter  having  been  introduced  by  the  Jesuits  in  1751. 
Some  of  these  give  two  crops  annually.    Cotton  thrives  in  all  parts 
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of  the  State ;  and  the  culture  of  fruit  and  garden  vegetables  is  not  sur- 
passed either  in  quality  or  quantity,  care  only  being  requisite  in  selecting 
the  soil  for  these  productions,  as  it  is  generally  too  rich.  Indigo  has 
been  cultivated  8ucces8full3%  and  two  cuttings  a  year  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon yield.  Silk  can  be  manufactured  extensively,  and  the  growth  of 
finer  varieties  of  the  mulberry  tree  renders  it  very  probable  that  at 
no  distant  daj^  the  attention  of  capitalists  will  develop  this  branch  of 
industry.  The  mineral  resources  of  Louisiana  are  by  no  means  insig- 
nificant, recent  discoveries  indicating  that  the  appliance  of  niodein 
methods  of  exi>loitation  will  yield  an  ample  reward.  The  railroad 
system  of  Louisiana  is  not  extensive,  the  numerous  rivers  furnish- 
ing excellent  facilities  for  internal  communication,  but  the  trade  of 
Texas  must  eventually  demand  the  completion  of  the  Kew  Orleans  and 
Opelousas  great  w^estern  route,  the  outlay  for  which  will  be  speedily 
retuined  from  a  region  of  remarkable  fertility  and  immense  products, 
rapidly  filling  up  with  farmers  and  stock-raisers.  Several  railroads, 
however,  have  been  commenced,  which  will  contribute  largely  to  the 
business  interests  of  this  richly  endowed  State.  Towards  the  success 
of  these  the  general  government  has  made  liberal  grants  of  public  lands, 
of  which  there  are  al3out  6,500,000  acres  yet  undisposed  of. 

The  system  of  jurisprudence  in  Louisiana  is  worthy  of  notice,  as 
being  ditferent  from  that  adopted  in  other  States,  where  the  English 
common  law  prevails.  In  this  State  it  is  founded  on  the  French  and 
Boman  law,  the  Code  Napoleon,  and  the  Institutes  of  Justinian. 

Among  the  principal  cities  of  Louisiana  is  Baton  Rouge,  the  political 
capital  of  the  State,  which  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Mississippi  river,  130  miles  above  New  Orleans,  and  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  healthy  places  in  the  south.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  farm- 
ing country,  occupying  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  approaching  era  of 
commeixiial  greatness. 

Shreveport,  on  the  west  bank  of  Red  river,  700  miles  above  New 
Orleans,  is  a  ver>'  flourishing  town,  and  the  shipping  place  of  eastern 
Texas.  It  is  an  important  point  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  cotton 
region,  through  which  it  is  proposed  to  establish  the  Yicksburg,  Shreve- 
port, and  Texas  railroad. 

New  Orleans,  owing  to  its  being  built  on  a  bend  of  the  Mississippi, 
is  called  the  Crescent  city.  Under  the  French  ride  it  was  the  seat  of 
government,  and  is  now  the  largest  city  of  the  southwest,  having  in 
18G0  a  population  of  108,075.  The  city  is  well  laid  out,  most  of  the 
dwellings  having  spacious  gardens  beautifully  decorated  with  flowers 
and  ornamental  trees.  The  futiu'e  of  this  city,  occupying  as  it  does  an 
important  position  on  the  continent,  must  soon  be  one  of  great  wealth 
and  commercial  prosperity,  especially  when  the  undeveloped  and  mex- 
haustible  resources  of  the  entire  region  bordering  the  Mississippi  find 
exit  through  its  markets  to  distant  ports  of  the  world,  with  a  valuable 
return  trade. 

Whatever  obstacles  may  have  existed  heretofore,  its  local  and  general 
advantages  are  such  as  yet  to  give  it,  and  the  State  of  which  it  is  the 
commercial  capital,  commanding  relations  with  other  portions  of  the 
Union  and  with  foreign  states. 

In  presenting  the  advantages  in  the  several  localities  of  the  public 
domain  and  the  results  there  of  the  land  system,  it  is  now  proposed  to 
refer  to  the  tier  of  States  flanking  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
beginning  on  oiu*  northern  frontier  with — 
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MINNESOTA. 

This  State,  the  19th  admitted  under  the  federal  Constitution,  derives 
it«  name  trom  the  principal  of  the  many  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi 
found  within  its  border.  The  name,  a  comi)ound  Dakota  word,  sig- 
nifies, according  to  the  best  authorities,  "sky -tinted  water,"  the  accuracy 
of  descrii)tion  being  illustrated  by  the  calm,  pellucid  waters  of  its  coimt- 
less  lakes  and  streams. 

Its  lakes  are  numbered  by  thousands,  and,  scattered  in  groups  or 
chains  over  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  State,  form  an  immen^.  system 
of  natural  reservoirs,  which  not  oidy  serve  to  feed  the  sources  of  the 
numerous  streams,  but  to  supply  the  atmosphere  and  soil  during  the  hot 
summer  months  with  ever-recuri'ing  circles  of  exhalation  and  rain. 
Linked  as  many  are  by  a  common  stream  successively  passing  from  one 
to  another,  they  also  form  a  singular  navigation,  by  which  the  most 
remote  parts  of  the  countiy  are  accessible.  Many  are  20  or  30  miles  in 
extent,  the  largest  being  Namekin  lake,  on  the  British  border,  MiUe 
Lacs,  Red  lake.  Leech,  and  Cass. 

Occupying  the  elevated  plateau  of  North  America,  and  the  most  ele- 
vated surface  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Arctic  sea,  Minnesota 
forms  the  watershed  of  the  three  great  basins  of  North  America.  The 
sources  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North  and  of  the  Mississippi  are  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  State,  and  separated  only  by  a  scarcely  perceptible 
rise  of  land,  the  one  emptying  into  Winnepeg  lake  and  thence  into  Hud- 
son's bay  on  the  north,  and  the  other,  pursuing  an  opposite  course, 
losing  itself  in  the  broad  expanse  of  the  GiUf  of  Mexico.  The  hauteurs 
des  Terres,  or  Highlands,  are  the  nearest  approach  to  mountains  in 
the  State,  and  form  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  basins  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi.  The  great  body  of  the  country  alternates 
between  river  bottoms  and  high  rolling  prairies.  The  Highlands  or 
Sui>erior  district  comprises  an  area  of  about  20,000  square  miles,  and  is 
an  elevated  region,  covered  with  a  compact  forest  growth,  principally^  of 
pine  and  spruce.  The  hills  are  generally  sandy  and  sterile,  but  in  the 
valleys  the  soil  is  alluvial  and  rich.  The  Red  River  valley  is  a  level 
plain,  comparatively  woodless  except  along  the  margins  of  streams,  and 
with  a  rich,  retentive  soil.  The  Mississippi  valley  is  a  prairie  region 
with  an  undulating  surface,  thoroughly  drained  by  numerous  streams 
and  lakes,  and  dotted  with  groves  and  belts  of  timber,  principally  oak ; 
its  soil  a  warm,  dark,  calcareous  sandy  loam. 

In  all  the  material  resources  necessary  to  the  development  of  a  rich 
and  prosperous  State  Minnesota  is  most  amply  endowed,  and  bids  fair, 
as  well  from  its  geographical  position  as  from  other  influences,  to  hold 
a  commanding  position.  Its  varied  scenery  is  made  up  from  rich  rolling 
prairie,  extensive  forests,  lofty  bluffs,  and  waterscapes  of  intermingling 
lakes  and  streams.  Minnesota  is  already  ranking  high  among  the  first 
of  agricultural  regions,  and  advancing  towards  a  position  among  our 
manufacturing  States. 

Extentling  from  43^  30'  to  49^  north  latitude,  its  climate  is  but  slightly 
varied,  Saint  Paul  having  a  temperature  during  the  whole  year  equal  to 
that  of  central  New  York,  and  in  summer  corresponding  with  that  of 
Philadelphia,  yet  \iath  cool  and  refreshing  nights.  The  position  and 
topography  of  the  country  protc^ct  the  fields  from  the  devastations  of 
drought,  at  the  same  time  that  its  dry  atmosphere  and  warm,  rich  soil, 
its  luxuriant  and  vigorous  vegetation,  and  the  rapid  evolutions  of  tem- 
perature, protect  it  from  frost  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ravages  of  insects 
and  disease  on  the  other.    The  effect  of  this  symmetrical  union  of  cli- 
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matic  conditions  is  to  make  Minnesota  one  of  the  best  wheat-producing 
States  of  the  Union,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity  of  the  grain. 

In  1860  the  whole  number  of  farms  in  the  State  was  18,081,  the  cash 
value  of  which  was  estimated  to  be  $  18,967,454,  <aud  the  total  valuation 
of  agiicultural  products  for  that  year  was  $6,748,707.  The  total  ap- 
praised valuation  of  all  taxable  property  was  $36,753,408 ;  so  tliat  the 
products  of  agriculture  alone  gave  a  gross  return  of  18  per  cent,  upon 
the  whole  taxable  basis. 

In  1866  the  number  of  acres  under  cidtivation  was  estimated  at 
790,000;  the  tilled  area  in  wheat,  520,000.  The  exports  of  wheat 
were  9,267,153  bushels.  The  total  value  of  live-stock  January  1,  1867, 
was  $15,400,659. 

The  past  season  has  been  one  of  the  most  favorable  to  the  agricultu- 
rist since  the  settlement  of  the  State  All  the  cereal  crops  are  excellent, 
while  the  average  yield  of  wheat  is  variously  estimated  at  from  20  to 
25  bushels  per  acre.  The  product  of  potatoes^  flax,  hops,  and  tobacco 
has  been  much  greater  than  during  any  previous  year,  while  it  is  also 
clearly  established  that  wool-growing  is  destined  to  form  an  important 
feature  of  the  productions  of  the  State,  the  climate  being  peculiarly 
adapted  to  that  purpose. 

Minnesota  contains  an  area  of  about  83.531  square  miles,  or  53,459,840 
acres,  of  which  24,023,425  acres  have  oeen  surveyed  and  29,436,415 
remain  unsurveyed,  17,925,840  have  been  disposed  of,  and  35,534,000  yet 
remain  open  to  settlement.  The  population  on  the  1st  July,  1868,  was, 
according  to  the  most  reliable  estimates,  440,000.  During  1866  the  im- 
migration to  the  State  exceeded  50,000,  and  during  1867  the  immigra- 
tion north  of  Saint  Paul  amounted  to  nearly  or  quite  40,000.  The 
assessed  value  of  real  property  for  1867  was  $55,155,000,  and  of  personal 
$25,333,000.  Its  principal  cities  are  Saint  Paul,  Eed  Wing,  Saint  An- 
thony, Stillwater,  Mankato,  Saint  Cloud,  and  Minneapolis.  Saint  Paul, 
the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  at  the 
head  of  navigation,  2,140  miles  from  its  mouth.  Its  population  is  al>out 
20,000,  and  the  assessed  valuation  $3,112,179.  Its  wholesale  trade  is 
large  and  rapidly  increasing,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  amount  of 
sales  during  1868  will  reach  $12,000,000.  The  length  of  the  boating  sea- 
son averages  228  days. 

Minnesota  possesses  a  most  ample  and  effective  water-power.  The  falls 
and  rapids  of  Saint  Anthony  alone,  with  a  total  descent  of  64  feet,  have 
an  available  hydraulic  capacity,  according  to  an  eminent  engineer,  of 
120,000  horse-power,  greater  than  the  whole  motive  power,  steam  and 
water,  employed  in  textile  manufactures  in  England  in  1850.  Except 
the  Minnesota  river,  nearly  every  tributary  of  the  Mississippi,  in  its 
rapid  and  broken  descent  to  the  main  stream,  affords  valuable  mill 
sites. 

The  most  important  of  manufactures  is  now  pine  lumber,  of  which  in 
1867  there  were  scaled  in  the  Mississippi  above  Saint  Paul  149,562,218 
feet,  and  from  the  Saint  Croix  river  113,867,502,  showing  an  aggregate 
of  263,429,720  feet.  Fully  200,000,000  feet  are  annuaUy  manufactured 
or  fitted  to  run  in  the  log  to  a  southern  market  within  30  miles  of  Saint 
Paul.  Flour,  whiskey,  leather,  bricks,  and  miscellaneous  articles  of  wood, 
as  barrels,  sash,  doors^  blinds,  railroad  ties,  and  hoop-iK)les,  are  also 
among  the  material  articles  of  manufacture. 

In  the  mineral  ranges  of  Lake  Superior,  as  well  as  in  more  central  por- 
tions of  the  State,  the  deposits  of  iron,  coal,  copper,  and  lead,  known  to 
exist  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  are  yet  undeveloped,  and  theii*  future 
bearing  upon  the  material  interests  of  the  State  is  therefore  a  matter  of 
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conjecture.  With  the  greater  facilities  now  at  hand,  their  development 
may  be  looked  u|K>n  as  an  immediate  work. 

In  1805  attention  was  directed  to  discoveries  of  gold  and  silver  north- 
west of  Lake  Sui>erior,  in  the  \icinity  of  Lake  Vermillion.  The  islands 
iu  the  lake  indicate  distincly  volcahic  action,  one  of  them  being  an 
extinct  crater.  The  prevalent  rocks  are  described  as  talcose  slate  "  tra- 
versed by  numerous  veins  of  quartz  from  an  inch  to  live  feet  wide,  some 
of  which  contain  beautiful  crystals  of  iron  p^Tites.''  These  quartz  veins 
were  ascertained  in  1805-'66  to  be  auriferous,  and  specimens  forwarded 
to  the  mint  at  Philadelphia  were  found  to  contain  $23  G3  of  gold  and 
$4  42  of  silver  per  ton.  Other  assays  in  New  York  exhibited  results 
from  #10  to  $35  \ieT  ton,  while  a  ton  recently  reduced  at  Saint  Paul  is 
said  to  have  yielded  between  $400  and  $500.  In  Carlton  county  gold 
has  also  been  found,  but  not  enough  has  been  done  to  test  the  quality 
or  show  whether  the  quartz  is  rich  enough  to  pay  for  mining. 

Superior  slate  exists  in  abundance  near  the  Saint  Louis  falls,  limestone, 
of  fine  quality  in  many  of  the  central  counties  forming,  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Minnesota  and  Mississippi,  the  basis  of  most  of  the  blutfs ;  while  in 
Brown  county  an  excellent  jwtters'  day  is  found  in  beds  10  feet  thick, 
frt>m  which  two  potteries  are  now  manufacturing  ware.  A  very  notable 
mineral  is  also  the  famous  red  clay  or  ^'  pipe-stone,"  found  chiefly  in  the 
Couteau  des  Prairies,  from  which  the  Indians  manufactured  pipes,  and 
which  is  now  being  applied  to  many  economic  puri)oses. 

Not  the  leaAt  important  of  the  indigenous  raw  material  of  Minnesota 
is  the  salt  from  the  numerous  springs  of  the  lied  River  valley — ^the  begin- 
ning of  the  immense  salines  which  stretch  westward  along  the  interna- 
tional boundary  to  the  Rocky  mountains.  These  large  reservoirs  of  salt 
are  destined  to  form  a  considerable  source  of  wealth,  the  immense  con- 
sumption of  this  article  in  the  northwest,  in  the  packing  of  beef  and 
pork  and  other  purposes,  rendering  it  of  great  value. 

There  are  at  present  1,701  miles  of  railroad  projected  in  the  State, 
552  of  which  were  completed  prior  to  July,  1808.  Tlie  Northern  Pacific, 
not  yet  definitely  located,  but  designed  to  connect  the  upper  waters  of 
Lake  SuiJerior  with  the  Pacific  coast  at  Puget  sound,  is  undoubtedly 
destined  to  have  a  most  imiK)rtant  bearing  upon  the  future  interests 
of  the  State,  as  one  of  the  great  connecting  lines  between  the  east  and 
the  west,  and  as  developing  a  new  outlet  by  the  way  of  Lake  Superior 
for  her  own  products. 

The  munificent  land  grants  with  which  Congress  have  endowed  her 
complete  system  of  railroads  secure  to  the  State,  in  the  opinion  of  her 
most  eminent  statesmen,  all  the  uitemal  improvements  that  will  be 
needed  for  the  present  generation ;  and  as  these  are  rapidly  pushed  to 
completion,  her  facilities  for  transiK)rtation  will  be  fully  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  her  energetic  and  enterprising  citizens. 

Proceeding  southward  from  Minnesota,  the  next  State  reached  is 

lOWA. 

The  territorial  position  of  this  flourishing  State  is  unsurpassed  and 
scarcely  equalled  in  its  advantages  for  commerce  and  industry.  Ex- 
tending from  the  3Iississippi  to  the  Missouri,  300  miles,  with  a  breadth 
of  208,  it  covers  an  area  of  55,045  square  miles,  or  35,228,800  acres. 
Lying  on  the  main  path  of  interoceanic  railway  comnmnieatiou,  it  will 
witness  the  transit  of  the  great  masses  of  trade  which  will  soon  i>as8 
between  western  Europe  and  eastern  Asia,  a  fact  which  its  own  admii^able 
facilities  for  domestic  commerce  will  soon  turn  to  great  advantage. 
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The  State  presents  a  surface  sufficiently  undulating  for  drainage,  but 
nowhere  rises  into  mountains.  In  some  cases  along  the  Mississippi  the 
bluffs  appear  in  considerable  abniptness,  but  generally  the  land  is  in 
gracefiil  slopes,  alternately  swelling  and  sinking  to  the  line  of  horizon. 
In  many  cases  these- are  crowned  with  heavy  oak  forests,  while  in  other 
instances  the  beautifully  rounded  summits  have  a  carpet  of  green,  dotted 
with  clumps  of  trees,  baffling  the  utmost  imitative  skill  of  the  landscape 
gardener.  Upon  these  slopes  and  their  intervening  alluvions  are  located 
flourishing  towns  and  cities,  the  way  stations  of  the  splendid  tide  of 
Mississippi  commerce.  Back  fi'om  the  great  rivers  the  traveller  meets 
with  immense  prairies,  covering,  perhaps,  three-fourths  of  the  surface 
of  Iowa.  These  in  a  state  of  nature  are  beautified  with  a  profusion  and 
variety  of  delicate  wild  flowers  and  grasses,  and  skirted,  along  the  streams, 
with  belts  of  heavj^  timl)er. 

The  soil  of  the  State,  especially  in  the  southern  part,  is  remarkably 
well  adapted  to  the  gi^owth  of  cereals,  presenting  a  very  desirable  com- 
bination of  organic  with  earthy  and  saline  matter,  and  based  upon 
calcareous  and  magnesian  rocks.  The  prairie  is  generally  underlaid 
by  the  devonian  and  carboniferous  formations,  affording  by  their  de- 
composition the  most  desirable  inorganic  elements,  which,  in  combina- 
tion with  accumulations  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  dating  back 
through  ages,  affords  a  productive  surface  found  only  in  the  choice  of 
upland  plains.  No  soil,  perhaps,  affords  greater  nutriment  te  woody 
fibre,  as  is  attested  by  the  rapid  growth  of  forest  timber  since  the  repres- 
sion of  the  annual  prairie  fires.  It  is  estimated  that  timber  in  Iowa  is 
growing  much  faster  than  its  consumption  through  the  influence  of  an 
extensive  tree  planting  enterprise  and  careftil  economy  in  the  use  of 
fiiel.  The  rapid  growth  of  woody  fibre  has  been  attributed  by  chemists 
to  the  immense  accumulations  of  potassa  and  its  combinations,  caused 
by  annual  prairie  fires.    Fruit  trees  grow  rapidly  and  bear  early. 

The  climate  of  the  State,  extending  as  it  does  through  three  degrees 
of  latitude,  presents  some  variations,  but  it  is  free  from  unhealthy 
extremes.  Its  general  character  is  a  salubrious  dryness,  which  greatly 
alleviates  the  extremes  of  winter  cold  and  summer  heat.  The  sweep  of 
prairie  plains  facilitates  a  free  circulation  near  the  surface,  removing 
malaria  and  conducing  to  general  health,  both  of  animal  and  vegetable 
organic  life.  The  advance  of  civilization  and  its  consequent  changes, 
and  the  extension  of  fhiit  culture,  will  tend  to  remove  such  general  and 
local  causes  as  produce  disease,  and  thus  improve  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  country.  The  experience  of  the  community  has  already  detected, 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  neutralized  those  minor  difficulties  which  embar- 
rassed early  settlement. 

By  the  State  census  of  1867  the  number  of  enclosed  acres  is  shown  to 
be  8,263,174,  of  which  1,057,331  were  set  in  wheat,  harvesting  14,635,520 
bushels,  and  averaging,  in  an  unproductive  wheat  year,  14  bushels  per 
acre.  The  oat  crop  on  504,362  acres  amounted  to  15,861,494  bushels. 
The  corn  crop  of  56,928,938  bushels  occupied  1,992,396  acres.  Of  rye 
and  barley  1,690,570  bushels  were  harvested  from  8^5,617  acres.  From 
25,796  acres  2,094,557  gallons  of  sorghum  molasses,  and  14,697  pounds 
of  sugar  were  made.  From  536,896  acres  sown  in  Hungarian  and  tame 
grasses,  596,701  tons  of  hay  were  made,  besides  823,153  tons  of  wild 
grass  from  an  area  not  stated.  Of  grass  seed  107,532  bushels  were 
raised,  while  the  yield  from  92,883  acres  planted  in  potatoes  was  2,879,963 
bushels. 

Fruit  culture  is  represented  by  1,075,177  trees  in  full  bearing,  and 
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3,629,789  not  yet  producing  fruit,  indicating  a  vety  great  enlargement 
and  productiveness  within  the  next  year  or  two.  Of  grapes  549,179 
]>ounds  were  raised  and  29,495  gallons  of  wine  manufactmed.  Of  tobacco 
385,000  iK)unds,  and  of  hops  48,653  pounds  were  reported ;  48,774  acres 
were  planted  in  timber.  From  85,727  hives  of  bees  896,745  i>ounds  of 
honey,  and  36,266  pounds  of  beeswax  were  received. 

The  aggregates  of  live-stock  embrace  447,092  horses,  mules,  and  asses; 
1,282,728  cattle,  including  326,559  cows,  yielding  19,192,727  pounds  of 
butter,  and  1,403,864  pounds  of  cheese.  Of  sheep  1,708,958  yielded 
5,323,385  pounds  of  wool.  In  1867, 663,063  rods  of  hedging  w  ere  planted, 
being  an  excess  of  331,322  rods  over  that  set  out  in  1866.  Of  mineml 
productions,  2,483,010  bushels  of  coal,  of  80  pounds  each,  were  marketed. 
Other  minerals  to  the  value  of  $320,820  were  produced,  including  lead, 
zinc,  and  copper,  which  were  frequently  found  associated  with  silver. 
The  western  coal  field  occupies  an  area  of  25,000  square  miles,  in  deposits 
snfiieiently  convenient  and  accessible. 

Manufacturing  industry  during  1867  presents  an  aggregate  product 
valued  at  $15,957,599.  Agricultural  implements,  machinery,  and  wagons 
were  returned  at  $11,362,402.  The  annual  assessment  covers  28,773,400 
acres  of  land,  the  value  of  real  estate  being  $189,966,359,  total, 
$256,517,184 ;  these  aggregates  exhibiting  a  remarkable  eiq^ansion  in  all 
kinds  of  industrial  enterprise. 

Iowa  possesses  first-class  facilities  for  commercial  pursuits,  being 
washed  on  the  east  and  west  by  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  while  the 
interior  of  the  State  is  penetrated  by  several  affluents  of  these  rivers, 
affording  superior  internal  navigation,  reaching  her  business  and  pro- 
ducing localities.  But  these  advantages  are  more  than  doubled  by  her 
1,152  miles  of  finished  railroad,  with  a  capital  of  about  $35,000,000. 
Besides  these,  other  lines  have  been  projected,  and  some  are  in  process 
of  construction.  The  educational  returns  show  62  colleges,  academies, 
and  universities,  being  an  increase  of  21  in  three  years,  with  3,951  stu- 
dents, an  increase  of  1,614  in  the  same  period.  Notwithstanding  the 
State  census  makes  no  mention  of  public  schools  or  chiu*ches,  it  is  well 
understood  that  in  religious  as  well  as  in  educational  enterprises  Iowa 
occupies  a  prominent  position. 

The  population  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  1,000,000.  The  militia 
enrolled  in  1867  numbered  125,646 ;  the  number  of  dwellings  the  same 
year  was  155,758,  and  13,503  foreigners  were  naturalized.  The  above 
statistics,  cx)mpared  with  former  ones,  exhibit  an  expansion  in  social  organ- 
ization and  individual  welfare  that  woidd  excite  astonishment  but  for 
the  presence  of  similar  phenomena  in  other  States  founded  upon  our 
public  domain.  Doubtless  the  forthcoming  decennial  census  of  1870  will 
reveal  still  more  remarkable  results. 

Des  Moines,  the  capital  of  Iowa,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  steam  navi- 
gation on  the  river  of  that  name.  It  is  a  thriving  city  of  nearly  10,000 
inhabitants,  with  railroad  connection  to  Omaha  on  the  west  and  Chicago 
on  the  east,  placing  it  on  the  main  line  of  interoceanic  railway  travel. 
It  is  surrounded  by  an  excellent  agricultuial  and  mineral  country,  and 
amply  endowed  with  literary  and  scientific  institutions.  It  will  become 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  western  capitals. 

Dubuque,  with  a  population  of  24,000,  in  the  heart  of  the  lead  regions, 
has  established  still  more  productive  industries  and  commercial  opera- 
tions, showing  an  annual  aggregate  of  trade  for  1867  of  $16,000,000. 
From  15  lumber  yards  31,000,000  feet  of  lumber  were  shipped.  The 
exi)ort  trade  embraced  also  91,000  barrels  flour,  2,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  16,000,000  pounds  pork,  and  23,000  live  hogs.    The  product  of 
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its  manufactures  for  the  same  year  was  $3,194,000.  There  are  two  lines 
of  street  railway,  19  churches,  01  public  schools,  with  3,000  scholars,  and 
an  ample  endowment  of  private  schools. 

Davenport,  with  a  population  of  20,000^  has  $1,000,000  employed  in 
manufactuiing,  and  is  favored  with  extensive  railway  connections. 

Iowa  City,  the  former  capital,  is  the  seat  of  the  State  university,  and 
possesses  remarkable  facilities  lor  manufa<9turing  purposes. 

There  are  yet  undisposed  of  in  Iowa  2,902,528.06  acres  of  public  land. 

MISSOURI. 

The  next  State  south,  bordering  on  the  Mississippi,  is  Missouri,  occu- 
pying a  central  position  in  the  Union,  and  enjoying  many  advantages 
as  an  industrial  and  commercial  conununity.  Its  length  is  318  miles ; 
width,  2^0;  area,  65,350  square  miles,  equal  to  41,824,000  acres.  Its  east- 
ern border  is  washed  by  the  Mississippi  for  500  miles,  while  the  Missouri, 
after  skirting  its  northwestern  boundary  for  250  miles,  strikes  a  direct 
course  of  400  miles  through  the  heart  of  Missouri,  with  afliuents  aUbrd- 
ing  500  miles  additional  navigation,  and  covering  the  State  with  a  net 
work  of  internal  communication,  together  with  excellent  water  power 
for  manufaetnring  purposes.  Perennial  springs  abound,  securing  the 
inestimable  boon  of  pure  water.  Some  of  these,  especially  in  Howard, 
Cooper,  and  neighboring  counties,  are  highly  charged  with  saline  ele- 
ments. The  proximity  of  abundant  supplies  of  wood  and  coal,  promises, 
in  these  localities,  the  development  of  a  salt  production  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  whole  continent.  Sulphur,  chalybeate,  petroleum, 
and  other  springs  abound.  Bryce's  spring,  on  the  Mangua,  discharges 
10,927,872  cubic  feet  of  water  per  diem ;  drives  a  large  flour-mill,  and 
then  flows  away  in  a  stream  42  yards  wide. 

If  a  line  be  drawn  from  Hannibal  to  the  southwest  comer  of  the«State, 
nearly  all  the  country  to  the  northwest  of  it  will  be  found  to  be  prairie, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  .State  is  almost  entirely  heavily  timbered 
land.  Large  tracts  of  forest  land  border  the  streams  on  the  prairie  side, 
and  long  arms  of  prairie  reach  down  through  the  timbered  region.  Pine, 
walnut^  cherry,  ash,  maple,  birch,  hickory,  oak,  linden,  cottonwood,  syca- 
more, and  other  varieties  of  trees,  exist  in  great  abundance,  growing 
very  large.  Sycamores,  130  feet  high  and  43  feet  in  girth ;  oaks,  100 
feet  high  and  29  feet  in  circumference ;  cypresses,  130  feet  high  and  29 
feet  round ;  and  walnuts,  110  feet  high  and  30  feet  in  circumference,  are 
not  uncommon  in  several  localities.  The  gi^andeur  and  varied  beauty 
of  the  Missouri  forests  have  become  proverbial,  while  their  utilitarian 
value  swells  beyond  computation.  Better  timber  is  wasted  in  opening 
farms  than  is  imported  from  other  States  for  building  and  other  pur- 
poses. The  geology  of  Missouri  presents  an  almost  complete  geological 
cabinet  from  the  azoic  to  the  quaternary  deposits.  Porphyry,  granite, 
greenstone,  and  trap  rocks;  also,  limestone  and  marble  of  excellent 
quality  afibrd  an  abundance  of  building  materials,  while  clay,  weU 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  earthenware,  is  generally  dif- 
fused. Fire  rock  is  also  extensively  found  with  limestone,  yielding 
hydraulic  cement.  The  workable  coal  area  of  Missouri  was  stated  by 
Daddow  and  Bannan  at  21,000  square  miles.  The  State  board  of  geo- 
logical survey,  however,  estimate  the  area  at  26,887  square  miles,  exclu- 
sive of  outlying  and  local  deposits,  promising  an  annual  supply  of 
100,000,000  tons  for  at  least  1,300  years  to  come.  The  specular  oxide  of 
iron  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  and  valuable  ores  in  the  State.  Iron 
Mountain  presents  a  mass  of  this  ore,  nearly  pure,  200  feet  high,  and 
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covering  500  acres,  the  quantity  above  the  surface  being  estimated  at 
230,000,000  tons,  while  every  foot  of  depth  below  the  surface,  to  an 
unkno^'n  extent,  will  jdeld  a  product  estimated  at  3,000,000  tons.  The 
specular  and  magnetic  ores  of  great  purity  are  found  in  large  veins 
injected  through  the  porphyry  at  Shepherd's  mountain.  Silicious  specu- 
lar oxide  of  iron  exists  in  large  quantitiet^  at  Pilot  Knob.  Hematites  of 
good  quality  are  also  discovered  in  large  deposits  in  the  magnesian  lime- 
stone, while  bog  ore  is  extensive  in  swamps.  It  is  estimated  that  within 
a  few  miles  of  Pilot  Knob  and  Iron  Mountain  1,000,000  tons  per  annum 
can  be  profitably  manufactured  for  the  next  200  years.  Lead  deposits 
are  also  richer  than  has  been  supposed.  New  deposits  of  copper  have 
been  discovered,  and  sulphuret  of  zinc  is  found,  especially  in  the  moun- 
tain limestone.  Cobalt,  nickel,  manganese,  silver,  and  gold,  have  also 
been  developed  in  considerable  quantities.  These  facts  indicate,  a  store  • 
of  mineral  wealth  which  must  soon  form  the  basis  of  an  extensive 
mining  industry. 

The  soil  of  Missouri  presents  a  great  variety  and  excellence,  capable 
of  a  remarkably  varied  agriculture,  thus  involving  one  of  the  vital  ele- 
ments of  social  prosperity.  The  characteristic  dilierences  of  prairie  and 
timber  land  disappear  with  culture  and  are  found  ultimately  to  assimi- 
late in  the  most  important  elements.  Cereal  productions  will  ever  con- 
stitute a  prominent  branch  of  agricultuie  on  account  of  the  deep  stores 
of  fertility  in  the  soil,  which  a  more  thorough  cultivation  has  already 
partiaUy  indicated. 

The  climate  of  Missouri  with  its  high  temperatures  also  ripens  the 
more  delicate  fruits,  which  find  a  genial  matrix  in  the  soil.  The  giape 
thrives  with  especiid  luxuriance  and  richness.  The  great  w  estern  staple, 
maize,  grows  in  this  State  with  wonderful  thrift,  while  wheat,  rye,  bar- 
ley, oats,  hemp,  and  other  crops  are  produced  in  larger  volume  than  is 
required  for  home  consimiption,  and  furnish  a  heav'y  mass  of  exports. 
The  capacities  of  Missouri  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  branches  of  indus- 
try, can  by  no  means  be  judged  from  the  past.  The  civil  strife  which 
lately  waged  with  such  fierceness  desolated  her  fields  and  shattered  her 
agriculture.  But,  as  the  seething  elements  settle  into  quietude,  the 
reorganizing  forces  of  society  are  again  at  work,  imparting  new  energy 
to  industrial  enterprise.  No  general  statistics  since  the  census  reports 
of  1860  have  been  published,  and  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  repeat 
here  my  criticisms  of  last  year  upon  the  very  flattering  results  presented 
in  the  previous  ten  years.  It  is  known  that  an  immense  agricidtural 
population  is  now  in  process  of  immigration  to  this  beautiful  State,  from 
whose  intelligent  culture  we  may  expect  satisfactory  results  in  the  future. 
Stock,  especially  sheep,  raising  is  very  i)rofitable  and  presents  an  open- 
ing for  much  more  extensive  enterprise  than  hitherto  exhibited.  The 
abundance  of  corn  as  shown  above  enables  us  to  anticipate  great  aggre- 
gates in  pork,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  Missouri  should  be  behind- 
hand in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  her  animal  products,  such  as  butter. 
cheese,  and  honey.  The  manufactures  of  Missouri  at  the  last  decennial 
census  did  not  exhibit  the  rate  of  advancement  shown  by  her  sister 
States  of  the  west,  yet  with  an  improved  labor  system  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  her  splendid  manufacturing  facilities  will  be  developed, 
and  upon  a  widely  varied  industry  a  substantial  social  prosperity  may 
be  built  up.  Her  southwestern  springs  alone  furnish  a  million  horse- 
power, an  insignificant  aggregate  in  comparison  with  that  of  her  net- 
work of  rivers  and  creeks. 

The  commercial  facilities  of  Missouri  are  of  the  first  order ;  the  system 
of  railroad  communication,  now  in  process  of  rapid  expansion,  will  soon 
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permeate  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  her  commerce,  already  of  great 
exteut  and  value,  will  experieuce  an  indefinite  enlargement. 

The  educational  endowment  of  Missouri  is  excellent  and  constantly 
improving.  In  18G4  the  State  had  11  colleges,  besides  a  number  of  first- 
cla«s  seminaries. 

Her  chui'ch  accommodations,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1860,  gave  one 
church  to  every  750  of  the  population,  and  represented  a  cash  value  of 
$4,509,767,  aggregates  which  have  largely  increased  notwithstanding 
the  desolations  of  war. 

Jefferson  City,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Missouri  upon  an  elevate<l 

site,  commanding  a  tine  view  of  the  river  and  surrounding  country.     It 

.  is  the  centre  of  a  high  social  intelligence  and  refinement,  being  well 

supplied  with  religious  and  literary  institutions.  Its  popidation  is  about 

.  5,000. 

St.  Louis,  with  a  population  of  250,000,  which  is  constantlyincreasing, 
covers  a  space  seven  miles  long  by  three  in  width ;  streets  nearest 
the  river  follow  its  meanderings,  but  in  the  newer  portions  of  the  city 
they  are  aiTauged  on  the  rectangular  plan.  It  is  one  of  the  great  com- 
mercial and  industrial  cities  of  the  interior,  amply  stocked  with  enter- 
prise and  rich  in  the  residt«  of  intelligent  labor.  It  has  a  commanding 
interest  in  the  commerce  of  the  Mississippi  river  system  and  of  a  mas- 
sive railroad  communication. 

In  the  State  of  Missouri  there  are  1^483,715.22  acres  of  public  land 
subject  to  disposal  under  the  law.  District  land  offices  may  be  found 
at  Booneville,  Ironton,  and  Springfield. 

ARKANSAS. 

Advancing  south,  the  next  political  division  is  Arkansas,  w^hich  is 
the  most  northerly  of  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi,  possessing 
chara<;teristics  of  soil,  chorography  and  products  peculiar  to  the  south- 
ern States. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Missouri,  on  the  east  by  the  St.  Francis 
and  Mississippi  rivers,  on  the  south  by  Louisiana  and  Texas,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  latter  State  and  the  Indian  territory. 

Arkansas  was  originally  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  in  1803  from 
the  French  republic,  giving  us  uninterrupted  dominion  over  the  Missis- 
sippi to  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  j  of  this  territory  it  remained  a 
part  until  1812,  when  the  present  State  of  Louisiana  was  admitted  into 
the  Union.  Aftervvards  it  became  part  of  Missouri  Territory  and  so 
remained  until  1821,  when  Missouri  was  admitted,  and  Arkansas,  as  a 
separate  Territory,  was  organized  with  its  present  limits.  In  June,  1836, 
a  State  constitution  was  formed  at  Little  Kock  and  Arkansas  erected 
into  a  State.    Its  surface  may  be  described  as  follows : 

The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Francis  rivers  is  a  low  marshy 
plain,  interspersed  with  bayous  and  lagoons,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  subject  to  periodical  overflow.  The  valley  of  tlie  White  river  is 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cereals,  vegetables,  and  fruits  of  the  north- 
western States,  and  for  the  herding  of  sheep  and  cattle.  The  valley  of 
the  Arkansas  is  covered  with  a  dense  forest  for  40  miles  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  Further  westward  lies  an  extremely  fertile,  well- watered 
country,  occasionally  mountiiinous  and  at  other  times  level,  being  one  of 
the  most  productive  regions  on  the  continent  for  the  culture  of  com,  cotton, 
and  tobacco.  It  possesses  also  gi*eat  mineral  wealth  in  the  bituminous 
coal  and  ores  of  iron,  zinc;  and  silver-bearing  galena.  In  the  valley  of 
the  Ouachita,  in  the  noithwest,  are  the  celebrated  Hot  Springs,  and  sev- 
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eral  saline  springs  from  which  a  very  superior  quality  of  salt  is  obtained. 
The  soil  of  this  valley  is  exceedingly  fertile,  whilst  its  physical  features 
are  very  beautiful  and  inviting.  The  valley  of  the  Eed  river,  the  great 
cotton  country  of  the  southwest,  is  also  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of 
the  sugar  cane.  Finally,  the  Grand  Prairie,  90  miles  long  and  30 
broad,  between  the  Arkansas  and  White  rivers,  an  elevated  table-land, 
is  of  inconsiderable  fertility,  being  the  only  exception  to  the  productive- 
ness of  all  parts  of  the  State. 

Arkansas  has  advantages  of  inland  navigation  not  inferior  to  those  of 
any  other  State,  its  many  navigable  streams  being  the  best  possible  lines 
of  transit  for  the  produce  of  the  interior  to  the  great  natural  highway  on 
its  eastern  boundary,  whereby  excellent  markets  can  readily  be  reached. 

The  St.  Francis,  running  through  the  nort:heastem  port:ion  of  the  State 
from  the  Mississippi  line  to  a  short  distance  above  Helena,  is  a  broad, 
shallow  river,  expanduig  in  width  in  places  to  from  5  to  25  miles,  being 
in  favorable  seasons  navigable  for  150  miles  from  its  mouth. 

White  river  is  navigable  for  small  steamers  as  far  up  as  Batesville,  260 
miles,  while  one  of  its  northern  tributaries,  the  Big  Blacky  is  navigable 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  for  100  miles  above  its  mouth. 

The  Arkansas  river,  next  to  the  Missouri  the  largest  tributaiy  of  the 
Mississippi,  extends  diagonally  through  the  central  portion  of  the  State 
from  northwest  to  southeast,  its  whole  length  being  2,000  miles.  It  is 
navigable  for  its  entire  course  through  the  State,  and  remarkably  free 
from  snags  and  driftwood. 

The  Ouachita  rises  in  the  western  pari:,  south  of  the  Arkansas,  flowing 
in  a  direction  parallel  with  that  river,  and  is  navigable  for  350  miles. 
Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Little  Missouri,  Sabine,  Saline,  Moro,  Bayou 
Bartholomew,  and  Bayou  Boeuf.  The  Red  river  runs  through  the  southwest- 
em  corner  of  Arkansas,  and,  being  a  large,  navigable  stream,  affords 
excellent  commercial  facilities. 

The  principal  mountains  are  the  Ozark  and  Masseme.  The  Ozark 
commence  near  Little  Rock,  stretching  in  a  northwesterly  direction 
beyond  the  State  limits,  seldom  rising  to  an  elevation  beyond  1,500  to 
2,000  feet.  The  Masseme  range  lies  south  of  the  Arkansas,  the  rocks 
composing  these  mountains  being  so  barren  that  the  gray  sandstone  of 
which  they  are  constituted  forms  the  prevailing  color  of  the  landscape. 

In  addition  to  the  niunerous  na\igable  streams  of  Arkansas  it  is  pro- 
posed to  still  further  increase  the  availability  of  resources  by  a  complete 
system  of  railroads  connecting  the  principal  towns  with  the  commercial 
centres  of  the  country.  Paries  of  these  roads  are  already  completed  and 
others  in  course  of  construction,  while  the  immigration  constautly  increas- 
ing under  the  encoiu^agement  of  a  condition  of  peace  and  prosperity  will 
oflfer  inducements  to  capitalists  to  prosecute  the  building  of  other  roads 
already  projected.  The  principal  railroads  are  the  Cairo  and  Fulton, 
Memphis  and  Little  Rock,  and  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith,  for  which 
provision  is  made  by  act  of  February  9,  1853,  the  two  last  named  form- 
ing the  route  through  the  State  of  the  projected  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
railway,  the  establishment  of  which  is  proposed  from  the  western  bound- 
ary of  Arkansas  through  the  valley  of  the  Canadian  river,  thence  along 
the  35th  parallel  to  the  Colorado  of  the  West,  thence  to  San  Diego  and 
San  Francisco,  and  for  which  route  great  advantages  are  claimed  on 
account  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  favorable  climatic  location,  exempt- 
ing it  from  wintry  storms  at  times  interfering  with  travel  on  more  north- 
em  routes. 

The  products  of  Arkansas  are  classed  with  those  of  agriculture,  manu- 
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flEM^tures,  the  forests,  and  the  mines.  Of  the  first  the  variety  is  great, 
embracing  the  hardy  growth  of  the  northern  and  western,  and  the 
tropical  plants  and  fruits  of  the  sonth  in  the  eastern  and  southern  sec- 
tions. The  principal  of  these  are  wheat,  rye,  oats,  sweet  and  Irish  pota- 
toes, maize,  peas,  beans,  butter,  cheese,  wool,  slaughtered  animals,  honey, 
beeswax,  tobacco,  cotton,  hay,  and  garden  and  orchard  products  of  great 
number  and  value. 

The  manufactures  are  confined  to  flour,  meal,  leather,  and  lumber  of 
many  kinds  and  excellent  quality,  obtained  from  the  magnificent  and 
inexhaustible  forests  of  the  State,  the  superior  water-power  of  the  upper 
streams  inviting  great  augmentation  of  the  manufacturing  interests. 

The  mineral  wealth  lies  in  vast  beds  of  anthracite,  cannel  and  bitundn- 
ous  coal,  iron,  lead,  manganese,  g^-psum,  zinc,  salt,  and  building-stone, 
the  lead  ore  containing  silver  in  quantities  to 'defray  the  expenses  of 
working;  the  zinc  product  ranking  next  to  that  of  New  Jersey,  and  the 
gypsum  greater  in  quantity  than  in  all  the  other  States  of  the  Union. 

The  Hot  springs  are  situated  on  a  creek  of  the  same  name  which 
empties  into  the  Ouachita,  six  miles  distant  in  a  southern  direction,  and 
60  miles  southwest  of  Little  Kock,  in  Hot  Springs  county.  These  springs 
issue  from  a  beautitid  ridge  of  novaculite,  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
number,  the  high  temperature  oi'  the  waters,  and  their  mineral  solutions. 
Their  waters  are  considered  of  great  value  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease, and  hence  their  popularity  as  a  resort  for  invalids. 

The  present  population  of  Arkansas  is  estimated  at  500,000.  The  area 
of  the  State  is  52,198  square  miles,  or  33,406,720  acres,  of  which  the  Uni- 
ted States  still  holds  for  disposal  over  11,000,000  acres. 

DAKOTA. 

Of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  plains,  and  those  traversed  by  the 
Eocky  mountains,  beginning  on  the  north,  the  first  is  Dakota,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  northerly  of  our  Territories,  and  although  its  surface  has  been 
reduced  by  recent  legislation,  is  yet  an  extensive  region,  embracing  six 
and  a  half  degrees  of  latitude  and  very  nearly  eight  of  longitude,  with  an 
extreme  length  of  414  miles,  and  breadth  360,  its  area  being  150,931.45 
square  miles,  or  96,596,128  acres.  This  surface  includes  a  small  fraction 
containing  2,765  square  miles,  or  1,769,600  acres,  west  of  Wyoming,  which 
in  the  formation  of  the  latter  was  detached  from  Dakota  proper. 

This  Territory  has  on  the  north  the  British  possessions,  on  the  south 
Nebraska,  on  the  east  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  and  on  the  west  Wyoming 
and  Montana. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  Jidy  25, 1868,  that 
portion  of  Dakota  formerly  embraced  within  the  following  described 
limits  has  been  organized  into  the  Territory  of  Wyoming,  viz :  com- 
mencing at  the  intersection  of  the  27th  meridian  of  longitude  west  from 
Washington  with  the  45th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  running  thence 
west  to  the  34th  meridian  of  west  longitude,  thence  south  to  the  41st 
degree  of  north  latitude,  thence  east  to  the  27th  meridian  of  w  est  longi- 
tude, and  thence  north  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

The  surface  of  Dakota  is  mostly  elevated,  but  not  mountainous.  Trav- 
ersing the  eastern  portion  for  several  hundied  miles  is  a  plateau  called 
the  Couteau  des  Prairies,  having  an  average  elevation  of  1,500  feet  above 
the  sea,  with  a  breadth  of  from  15  to  20  miles,  while  a  similar  table  of 
less  height,  the  Couteau  du  Missouri,  extends  from  the  southeastern  to  the 
northwestern  portion,  alid  westward  nearly  to  the  Missouri  river.  The 
basin  of  the  Bed  Eiver  of  the  North  and  that  portion  east  of  the  Dakota 
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river  is  covered  with  grassy  plains,  with  but  slight  irregularities  to  break 
the  unifomiity  of  its  appearance.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  Terri- 
tory, mostly  west  of  the  Missouri  river,  consists  of  high  rolling  prairies. 
The  soil  of  the  eastern  and  southern  part  is  excellent  and  adapted  to  the 
pursuits  of  agriculture.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Red  and  other  rivers  the 
various  kinds  of  cereals  and  vegetables  are  raised  in  abundance.  Stock- 
raising  is  also  favoi-ed  to  a  very  high  degree,  peculiar  advantages  being 
presented  for  the  growth  of  wool,  as  natural  meadows  with  excellent 
pasturage  abound,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water. 

The  western  and  northwestern  portion  of  the  Territory  is  adapted  to 
both  tillage  and  grazing,  the  latter  more  especially;  but  the  southwest- 
em  part  is  less  valuable,  owing  to  the  existence  of  the  "  Mauvaises  terres,'* 
or  "Bad  lands."  The  soil  upon  the  elevated  grounds  between  the  Mis- 
souri and  Dakota  rivers  is  thin  and  gravelly,  generally  unfitting  it  for 
agriculture  and  grazing. 

The  climate  in  the  south  part  is  mild  and  healthy,  while  in  the  north, 
during  the  winter,  it  is  severe.  The  i>rincipal  rivers  of  Dakota  are  the 
Red  River  of  the  North  and  the  Missouri,  the  latter  traversing  the  central 
portion  of  the  Territory  ;  and  having  numerous  tributavies,  affords  to  a 
large  extent  means  of  drainage  and  navigation  during  the  stages  of  high 
water  to  its  western  confines.  The  principal  of  its  affluents  in  the  west 
are  the  Little  Missouri,  Big  Knife,'Grand,  Big  Cheyenne  or  Good,  and 
White  Earth  rivers,  and  in  the  east  the  Dakota,  Vermillion,  and  Big 
Sioux. 

The  face  of  the  country,  especially  in  the  eastern  limits,  is  agreeably 
diversified  with  a  large  number  of  lakes,  the  principal  of  wliich  are  Dev- 
il's, Tchanchicanah,  Skunk,  Poinsett,  Abert,  Traverse,  and  Big  Stone,  the 
last  two  being  partly  in  Minnesota.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  eastern  and 
one-half  of  the  southern  boundary  are  formed  by  natural  bodies  of  water — 
the  Red  River  of  the  North,  in  connection  with  Lakes  Traverse  and  Big 
Stone,  almost  the  entire  line  between  Dakota  and  Mmnesota,  the  Big 
Sioux  from  Iowa,  and  the  Missouri  from  Nebraska. 

The  Black  Hills,  situated  in  the  southwestern  part,  contain  gold,  silver, 
iron,  copper,  and  coal,  while  some  discoveries  of  the  precious  metals 
have  been  made  during  the  past  year,  causing  a  considerable  tide  of  emi- 
gration in  that  direction.  Large  forests  of  pine  also  exist  in  this  locality 
adapted  to  building  purposes.  In  the  southeastern  portion,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Big  Sioux  river,  coal  is  said  to  exist  in  considerable 
quantities,  while  good  building-stone,  limestone,  and  clay  for  brick- 
making,  are  found  in  the  south.  In  the  northern  portion,  in  the  region 
of  Devil's  lake,  rich  deposits  of  salt  exist. 

The  principal  white  settlements  are  in  the  eastern  and  southern  parts 
but  there  is  quite  an  extensive  settlement  on  the  Pembina  and  Red  river, 
in  the  northeast  portion. 

There  are  also  from  25,000  to  30,000  Indians  in  the  Territory,  but  their 
numbers  are  gradually  decreasing  from  emigration  and  other  causes.  The 
population  during  the  last  year  has  increased  10,000. 

The  principal  towns  are  Yankton  and  Vermillion,  on  the  Missouri,  the 
former  the  capital  and  seat  of  the  surveyor  general's  office  of  this  depart- 
ment, and  the  latter  the  location  of  the  register  and  receiver's  office. 

During  the  last  year  surveys  of  the  public  land  have  been  completed 
south  of  the  paraUel  of  43^  30^  north  latitude,  and  north  of  the  Mis- 
souri river,  with  the  exception  of  the  subdivision  of  a  few  townships 
and  fractional  townships  adjoining  the  Yankton  Indian  reservation. 

Besides  this,  the  11th  standard  parallel  has  been  extended  west  from 
the  Red  River  of  the  North  to  the  7th  guide  meridian,  and  the  latter 
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north  to  the  16th  standard  parallel  or  intematioual  boundary.  The  15th 
standard  parallel  has  likewise  been  extended  from  the  Ked  Eiver  of  the 
North  west  to  the  south  west  comer  of  township  161  north,  range  55 
west ;  also  the  16th  standard  parallel  from  the  Red  river  to  the  line 
between  ranges  56  and  57  west,  amounting  in  all  to  206  miles.  All  the 
township  and  range  lines  north  of  the  15th  standard  parallel,  and 
between  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  have  been  established,  and  the  line 
has  been  run  between  ranges  56  ana  57  west^  amounting  to  186  miles. 

Besides  this,  thirty-four  whole  and  fractional  townships  have  been 
subdivided  into  sections,  equal  to  over  1,900  miles,  embracing  701,996 
acres. 

These,  with  the  surveys  previously  reported  of  178  townships,  or 
2.829,774  acres,  make  an  aggregate  of  3,531,770  acres  surveyed  in  the 
Territory  from  the  beginning  of  the  system  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 
June  30,  1868,  the  surveying  department  having  kept  pace  with  the 
service  by  the  preparation  of  maps  and  field-notes. 

Under  the  appropriation  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1869,  engage- 
ments have  been  entered  into  for  subdivisional  sur\^eys  of  those  town- 
ships upon  which  the  settlements  in  the  region  of  the  Pembina  and 
the  Red  River  of  the  North  are  situated,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mis- 
souri river,  north  of  the  parallel  of  latitude  43^  30'  and  adjoining  the 
Yankton  Indian  reservation,  south  of  said  parallel.  Owing  to  the  rapid 
increase  of  population  the  necessity  for  extending  the  public  surveys 
in  this  Territory  is  increasing,  and  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  the  sur- 
veyor general  submits  an  estimate  of  the  sum  of  $25,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1870,  which,  for  more  urgent  demands  in  the  dis- 
trict, was  reduced  to  $15,000. 

The  quantity  of  public  lands  in  the  Territory  to  be  disposed  of  on  the 
30th  June  laat  amounted  to  90,986,449.52  acres. 

NEBRASKA. 

In  passing  southward  from  Dakota  the  first  political  organization 
reached  is  Nebraska,  being  north  of  Kansas,  west  of  Iowa,  and  between 
latitudes  40^  and  43^  north  and  longitudes  94^  and  104°  west  from  Green- 
wich. It  is  divided  into  53  counties,  with  an  estimated  population  of 
100,000.  The  principal  river  is  the  Platte,  rising  in  the  Black  Hills  of 
Idaho,  traversing  the  State  eastward,  and  emptying  into  the  Missouri 
river. 

The  Platte  receives  on  the  north  the  Loup  Fork  and  Elkhorn,  with 
numerous  minor  streams,  none  of  any  importance,  flowing  into  it  from 
the  south;  yet  that  side  of  the  river  is  well  watered  by  the  streams  in 
that  region  flowing  into  Kansas,  the  principal  ones  being  the  Big  and 
Little  Blue  and  the  Eepublican  rivers. 

The  Platte  is  wide,  rapid,  and  shallow.  The  valley  along  its  banks  is 
remarkable  for  richness,  the  portion  west  from  Omaha,  for  200  miles, 
having  a  width  from  eight  to  ten  miles,  with  a  soil  of  exuberant  fertility ; 
at  what  is  known  as  the  Grand  Island  settlement  the  soil  is  peculiarly 
rich;  the  winters  usually  mild,  with  very  little  snow,  the  stock  subsisting 
principally  out  of  doors,  few  farmers  having  even  temporaiy  sheds  for 
shelter;  the  stock  feed  upon  the  dried  grasses  of  the  prairie  in  prefer- 
ence to  hay.  But  little  rain  falls,  the  valley  being  irrigated  by  the 
annual  rise  of  the  river.  Timber  exists  on  the  islands  of  the  river  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  streams  throughout  the  State. 

The  burface  of  the  State  consists  mostly  of  prairies  gently  undulating 
or  broken  into  low  hills,  and  gradually  rising  from  the  Missouri,  wes^ 
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ward  to  the  mountains.  The  agricultural  region  embraces  a  tract  of 
30,000  square  miles,  lying  directly  west  of  the  Missouri  and  having  a 
width  of  150  miles;  along  the  Platte,  however,  it  extends  300  miles. 
These  lands  are  remarkable  for  fertility  and  ease  of  culture.  This  region 
is  divided  into  bottom  and  prairie  lands.  The  soil  of  the  latter  is  deep, 
dark,  vegetable  mould,  slightly  impregnated  with  lime.  The  native 
grass  grows  in  close  bunches  and  constitutes  a  favorite  and  nutritious 
food  for  wild  and  domestic  animals.  The  bottoms  along  the  river  banks 
have  a  rich,  alluvial  soil,  those  of  the  Missouri  consisting  of  a  sand  basis, 
highly  fertilized  by  the  river.  Wheat,  corn,  oats,  sorghum,  and  all  vege- 
tablejs,  flourish  well,  and  below  42^  latitude  sweet  potatoes  are  easily 
cultivated.  The  plum,  grape,  raspberry,  strawberry,  goosebeny,  and 
other  berries  are  found  wild,  the  first  two  in  great  abundance ;  tobacco 
also  finds  a  congenial  mi\  and  climate.  The  prairies  are  immense  pasture 
grounds,  the  grass  of  the  lowef  surface  making  excellent  hay. 

The  atmosphere  is  dry  and  pure,  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  very 
invigorating,  and  the  seasons  equable.  The  prairie  breezes  temper  the 
heat  of  summer,  and  the  nights  are  always  cool.  High  winds  prevail 
in  the  spring  and  occasionally  throughout  the  year. 

In  1866  the  yield  of  Indian  com  was  2,095,000  bushels;  wheat, 
258,000  bushels;  rye,  2,300  bushels;  oats,  450,000  bushels;  bariey,  8,000 
bushels;  buckwheat,  6,400  bushels;  potatoes,  120,000  bushels;  tobacco, 
1,500  pounds,  and  hay,  29,700  tons. 

The  estimate  of  live-stock  in  the  State  wa«,  of  horses,  13,600,  valued 
at $1,173,000;  mules,  1,300,  value  $150,000;  sheep,  20,800,  value  $75,200: 
cows,  23,400,  worth  $806,000;  other  cattle,  67,500,  value  $1,764,000;  and 
hogs,  47,000,  value  $386,000. 

Like  the  adjoining  State  of  Kansas,  Nebraska  is  to  a  great  extent 
treeless.  As  stated  above,  timber  is  found  principally  along  the  streams, 
the  trees  being  cotton  wood,  oak,  black  walnut,  elm,  and  butternut. 

In  the  southern  portion,  near  the  Blue  rivers,  limestone  of  good  quality 
exists,  and  in  some  places  sandstone  underlies  the  soil. 

Alum  ha«  been  discovered,  and  coal  is  found  in  various  places,  but 
generally'  the  veins  prove  too  thin  for  cheap  fuel.  Salt  springs  also 
exist,  and  are  capable  not  only  of  meeting  the  necessity  for  domestic 
use,  but  also  supply  a  surplus  for  exportation.  Further  remarks  on  the 
resources  of  this  State  are  elsewhere  presented  in  this  report  under  the 
head  of  "Geological  Survey  of  Nebraska." 

The  scarcity  of  fiiel  and  good  water  power  have  retarded  manufactur- 
ing interests  in  this  State,  agriculture  and  stock-raising  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  people.  The  school  system,  similar  to  that  of  Ohio,  is 
in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Omaha  is  the  principal  city  and  the  initial  point  of  the  great  Union 
Pacific  railroad,  which  traverses  the  State  along  the  valley  of  the 
Platte,  and  is  now  nearly  completed  to  Salt  Lake  City  in  Utah,  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  city  being  estimated  at  20,000.  It  stands  on  a  plain  of 
50  feet  above  the  river,  bounded  by  low  ridges.  The  other  important 
towns  are  Florence,  Bellevue,  and  La  Platte  on  the  Missouri,  north  of  the 
Platte^  river,  and  Lincoln,  the  capital  of  the  State,  Kenosha,  Platts- 
month,  Nebraska  City,  and  Brownville,  south  of  that  river.  The  trade 
from  the  eastern  States  to,  Colorado,  Utah,  Montana,  and  other  of  the 
western  Territories,  has  been  by  way  of  the  Platte  valley,  and  contributed 
much  to  the  growth  of  Nebraska.  The  Union  Pacific  railroad  follows 
the  same  general  direction,  and  already  its  effects  upon  the  State  are 
visible ;  the  popidation  has  doubled  within  a  few  years,  the  lands  being 
rapidly  disposed  of  for  settlement,  while  Omaha,  from  its  connection 
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with  the  road,  will  soon  become  the  Chicago  of  the  west.  Sixteen  mil- 
lion three  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five  acres 
have  been  8ur>'eyed,  lea\ing  32,317,895  acres  yet  unsurveyed;  41,624,000 
acres  still  remain  in  the  State  undisposed  of,  and  are  subject  to  entry  on 
application  at  the  district  land  offices,  which  are  located  at  Omaha, 
Bro¥mville,  Nebraska  City,  and  Dakota  City. 

KANSAS. 

The  region  south  of  Nebraska  comprises  the  State  of  Kansas,  which 
was  organized  as  a  Territory  by  act  of  Congress  in  May,  1854,  and 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State  in  January,  1861.  Kansas  lies  west 
of  the  Missouri,  between  the  37^  and  40^  of  latitude,  and  the  94^  and 
102O  of  longitude.  The  total  population  of  the  State,  which  is  divided 
into  80  counties,  was,  in  1860,  107,206,  while  i^  the  present  time  it  is 
estimated  at  440,000,  being  about  five  i)ersons  to  the  square  mile. 

The  settled  portion  of  the  State  is  divided  into  farms,  embracing 
2,500,000  acres,  of  which  700,000  are  improved,  the  value  of  which  is  esti- 
mated at  $13,000,000,  and  that  of  farming  implements  and  machinery  at 
$1,000,000.  The  Kansas,  the  principal  river,  is  formed  by  the  confluence 
of  the  Republican  and  Smoky  Hill  Forks,  which  rise  in  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, and  flow  the  former  southeast,  and  the  latter  almost  due  east,  unit- 
ing at  Fort  Riley ;  it  continues  thence  east  to  the  Missouri  river,  being 
navigable  to  Fort  Riley.  Tlie«e  streams  water  the  northwest,  western, 
and  eastern  portions,  while  the  southwest,  south,  and  southeast  hav^e  the 
Osage,  Neosho,  Arkansas,  and  their  branches;  of  these  the  Arkansas  is 
the  longest,  rising  in  the  Rocky  mountains  of  Colorado,  coursing  east 
through  three-fourths  of  the  State,  and  then  turning  southeast  and  cross- 
ing the  southern  boundary  into  the  Indian  territory.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Kansas  none  of  the  streams  are  navigable,  having  generally  broad 
shallow  channels. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  State  contains  rich  prairies,  hills  covered  with 
grass,  and  valleys  of  great  fertility,  with  timber  chiefly  along  the  streams : 
liunber  for  building  purposes  is  principally  obtained  fix)m  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis.  The  chief  timber  in  the  State  is  cottonwood,  which  grows  to 
a  very  large  size,  and  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  rough 
lumber,  joists,  rafters,  scantling,  and  fence  boards.  It  is  of  very  rapid 
growth  and  often  planted  for  shade  and  ornament,  having  a  dense  and 
shining  foliage.  The  black  walnut  is  the  next  most  important  wood  in 
Kansas,  and  is  used  for  aU  purposes  from  furniture  to  fence  rails,  grow- 
ing large  and  straight  and  very  abundant  near  the  larger  streams. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  oak,  but  the  tree  is  here  not  common,  and 
its  growth  retarded  by  prairie  fires.  In  the  western  part  of  the  State 
hickory  and  ash  are  found,  the  latter  growing  quite  large  and  straight. 
The  soft  maple  is  being  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  and  is  the  most 
luxuriant  and  beautiful  of  the  ornamental  trees. 

Fruits  in  a  wild  condition  are  numerous,  particularly  plums,  paw- 
paws, gooseberries,  and  wild  grapes.  In  the  western  part  the  plums  are 
said  to  be  very  fine,  growing  in  clusters  like  large  open  bunches  of 
grapes.  The  apple  and  peach  also  flourish  luxuriantly,  fine  young 
orchards  existing  throughout  the  settled  portions  of  the  community. 
Grapes  are  also  easily  cidtivated,  and  at  no  distant  day  will  become  a 
staple  product. 

Hedge  growing  has  become  a  matter  of  much  interest  to  the  settlers, 
and  is  regarded  as  so  important  that  the  State  legislatiu^  have  passed 
an  enactment  for  its  encouragement.  The  Osage  orange  is  the  only  tree 
grown  in  the  State  for  this  purpose.    It  flourishes  best  south  of  the  40th 
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degree  of  latitude,  yet  matured  hedges  are  found  in  all  the  settled  parts 
of  the  State. 

The  soil  of  the  eastern  portion  is  rich  and  deep,  consisting  of  a  black 
loam  with  an  occasional  mixture  of  sand ;  the  base  of  many  of  the  blutt's 
and  bottoms  of  the  rivers  is  composed  of  limestone  constantly  decom- 
posing and  adding  to  the  productiveness  of  the  soil.  The  climate  par- 
takes of  the  southern  temperature,  the  winters  being  short  and  with 
little  snow.  During  the  first  months  of  the  year  the  weather  undergoes 
sudden  changes  with  high  winds.  Later  the  rainy  season  begins,  gener- 
ally lasting  a  month,  and  seldom  passing  the  middle  of  June,  little  rain 
falling  in  the  summer  and  autumn. 

The  soil  of  western  Kansas,  following  the  course  of  the  Smoky  Hill 
Fork,  is  strong,  sandy  loam,  thin  in  some  places,  yet  in  others  several 
feet  thick ;  it  seems  destitute  of  lime.  In  the  country  east  of  Salina, 
the  only  stone  is  limestone.  West  of  this  place  is  the  buffalo  grass 
region,  the  grass  growing  in  small  tufts  like  timothy,  yet  finer  and  more 
delicate  in  the  blade.  It  is  the  most  nutritious  grass  that  grows,  sup- 
plying sufficient  food  in  winter  and  summer  both  for  beef  Cattle  and 
sheep.  The  valley  of  the  Smoky  Hill  Fork  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  fertile  regions  of  the  State.  The  Union  Pacific  railroad,  eastern 
division,  follows  this  stream.  Towns  and  settlements  are  rapidly  spring- 
ing up  along  the  road  and  river,  two  thousand  settlers  having  entered 
this  valley  since  the  laying  of  the  traeks,  within  a  year. 

The  valley  of  the  Neosho  river,  regarded  as  the  most  fertile  in  the 
State,  extends  some  distance  back  from  the  banks  of  the  river  and  along 
the  same  in  a  southeast  direction  from  near  Fort  Eiley  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  Kansas.  It  is  the  best  wheat  land  of  the  State ;  as  much 
as  40  bushels  per  acre  have  been  obtained^  the  extreme  productiveness 
being  attributed  to  the  washings  of  the  immense  deposits  of  gypsum 
on  the  headwaters  of  the  river. 

The  southern  portion,  including  the  Osage  purchase,  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  stock-growing,  which  is  becoming  a  source  of  wealth. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  Kansas  is  its  magnesian  lime- 
stone or  permean  rock.  In  the  absence  of  timber  this  rock  supplies  a 
great  want  of  the  State.  The  stone  first  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Lawrence,  40  miles  from  the  eastern  boundary ;  the 
quality  here,  however,  being  inferior,  the  strata  thin, and  the  color  unat- 
tractive. Twenty  miles  further  west  the  quality  is  greatly  improved, 
underlying  the  whole  surface  of  the  country.  At  Manhattan,  a  town  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Big  Blue,  it  is  surpassingly  beautiful,  of  a  very  light, 
delicate,  and  lively  color,  and  is  so  abundant  and  easily  quarried  that  it 
is  cheaper  as  a  biulding  material  th^n  either  brick  or  wood.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  the  rock  is  that  in  the  native  quarry  it  is  so  soft  that  it  may  be 
cut  with  an  axe  or  saw  and  fashioned  with  ease,  yet  when  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  it  becomes  almost  as  hard  and  indestructible  as  marble. 
This  peculiarity  ha«  brought  it  into  great  use  as  a  building  stone,  and 
many  handsome  edifices  in  the  towns  of  the  interior  are  constructed  of 
it.    The  color  varies  from  that  of  diluted  milk  to  the  yeUow  of  cream. 

No  coal  has  yet  been  mined  in  Kansas,  except  in  a  few  places  in  the 
southeastern  counties,  the  measure  being  a  continuation  of  the  coal  field 
of  northeastern  Missouri  and  southern  Iowa,  and  extending  over  nearly 
one-third  of  the  State,  or  27,000  sqiuire  miles. 

Salt  springs  and  marshes  abound  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and 
enough  salt  can  be  made  therefrom  to  supply  the  entire  country  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  Gypsum  abounds,  and  is  equal  to  the  Nova  Scotia  in 
quality.    Alum  exists,  and  iron  ore  is  abundant  in  the  western  part,  but 
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is  not  available  for  want  of  fuel.  The  principal  agricultural  products 
for  1866  were  as  follows :  Indian  corn,  6,530,000  bushels :  wheat,  260,000 
bushels ;  rye,  4,500  bushels ;  oats,  200,000  bushels ;  barley,  7,000  bush- 
els; buckwheat,  20,000  bushels;  potatoes,  244,000  bushels;  tobacco, 
22,000  pounds;  hay,  123,000  tons.  Of  live-stock  there  were  cows, 
82,000,  valued  at  $2,635,000 ;  horses,  38,900,  value  $2,600,000 ;  mules, 
2,800,  value  $230,000;  sheep,  108,200,  value  $355,000;  other  cattle, 
139,400,  value  $3,250,000,  and  hogs,  127,800,  value  $1,030,000. 

Popular  education  is  recei\4ng  great  attention  and  encouragement. 
There  are  nearly  900  school  districts,  over  1,100  teachers,  and  about 
32,000  pupils.  In  1867,  nearly  $120,000  were  expended  for  salaries  of 
teachers ;  the  school-houses  being  valued  at  $350,000  aside  from  the 
select  schools,  academies,  colleges,  and  universities  existing  without  State 
ornational«assistance.  In  connection  with  the  public  school  system  are 
three  higher  State  institutions,  viz  :  the  State  Normal  School,  Agricul- 
tural College,  and  State  University: 

Of  the  cities  and  towns  of  Kansas,  Leavenworth  is  perhaps  the  largest, 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  and  partially  environed  by  gradu- 
aUy  rising  heights. 

It  is  a  commercial  city,  containing  an  estimated  popidation  of  33,000. 
The  buildings  are  generally  brick,  and  are  neat  and  comfortable,  while 
surrounding  the  city  are  many  elegant  residences.  I^  is  the  terminus  of 
the  Lawrence  branch  Union  Pacific  railway,  eastern  division,  and  upon 
the  completion  of  the  contemplated  bridge  across  the  Missouri,  will 
become  one  of  the  leading  commercial  cities  of  the  west. 

Lawrence,  lying  on  both  banks  of  the  Kansas,  30  miles  southwest  of 
Leaven  wortn,  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  State.  The  population,  estimated 
at  14,(H)0,  is  rapidly  increasing,  it  being  the  outlet  for  th«  trade  of  south- 
ern Kansas.  The  manufacture  of  fiirniture,  agricultural  implements, 
and  woollen  goods,  is  extensively  carried  on. 

Atchison,  on  the  Missouri,  and  near  the  north  line  of  the  State,  is  a 
thri\ing  town,  with  a  populatioa  of  10,000  or  12,000,  it  being  the  start- 
ing point  of  the  central  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad.  Topeka, 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Kansas,  is  the  seat  of  government.  Manhat- 
tan, at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Blue  river,  was  originally  founded  by  a 
colony  from  Cincinnati.  The  first  action  of  the  party  was  to  select  a 
spot  for  the  school-house,  and  take  measures  for  its  immediate  erection, 
an  illustration  of  the  gwo.  animo  of  the  American  people  in  this  respect. 
The  town  and  its  surroundings  constitute  one  of  the  most  beautifid  spots 
in  Kansas.  The  buildings  are  principally  of  the  permean  limestone 
elsewhere  referred  to  in  this  article. 

Fine  water  power  exists  both  on  the  Kansas  and  the  Big  Blue,  suf- 
ficient to  move  a  large  amount  of  machinery,  so  that  in  time  the  town 
may  become  one  of  manufacturing  importance. 

Junction  City,  Solomon  City,  and  Salina,  situated  along  the  Pacific 
railway,  are  all  thriving  places. 

By  the  construction  of  the  eastern  division  Union  Pacific  railroad,  com- 
munication with  the  interior  of  the  State  has  been  opened.  This  road 
starts  from  Kansas  City  on  the  Missouri,  following  the  course  of  the  Kan- 
sps  to  Fort  Riley,  thence  along  the  Smoky  Hill  Fork  to  the  western  line 
of  the  State.  The  road  is  in  complete  running  order  to  Pond  Creek 
station,  eight  miles  from  the  west  boundary,  and  is  already  doing  a 
very  remunerative  business.  Should  the  object  of  the  company  to  make 
this  a  through  route  via  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  southern  California, 
to  the  Pacific,  be  attained,  the  wealth  and  population  of  Kansas  will  be 
greatly  augmented.    Besides  this  principal  railroad  the  central  branch 
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of  the  Union  Pacific  has  been  built  from  Atchison  due  west  100  miles ; 
and  a  branch  road  from  Lavrreuce  to  Leavenworth,  a  distance  of  30  miles. 
The  Missouri  river  railroad  extends  along  a  part  of  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  State.  Other  roads  under  construction  along  the  valleys  of  the 
Neosho  and  Osage  rivers  will  soon  bring  an  extMisive  and  exceedingly 
productive  region  into  ready  communication  with  the  commercial  centres 
of  the  Union.  The  total  area  of  Kansas  is  52,043,520  acres,  of  which 
23,906,087  acres  have  been  surveyed  and  28,137,433  are  unsurveyed; 
9,247,930.16  acres,  including  school  grants,  have  been  disposed  of  by  the 
government,  leaving  a  remainder  of  42,795,589.84  acres  now  for  sale  or 
entry  under  the  generous  land  laws  of  the  nation.  The  district  land 
offices  are  at  Topeka,  Humboldt,  and  Junction  City. 

POLITICAL    DIVISIONS    TRAVERSED    BY    THE    ROOKY    MOUNTAINS   AND 

SPURS  OF  THE  SAME. 

Montana,  the  fifth,  in  point  of  size,  of  the  divisions  of  the  United 
States,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  British  possessions,  on  the  east  by 
Dakota,  on  the  south  mainly  by  Wyoming,  and  on  the  west  by  Idaho. 
The  Territory  embraces  an  area  of  143,776  square  miles,  or  92,016,640 
acres. 

The  Rocky  mountains  and  their  numerous  spurs  and  ranges,  200  miles 
in  width  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Montana,  extend  through  the 
western  part  of  the  Territory  a  distance  of  320  miles,  constituting  its 
principal  geographical  and  topographical  features.  The  main  range  of 
these  mountains  diverges  into  a  number  of  spurs  or  chains,  the  Bitter 
Boot  being  the  highest  and  most  westerly.  The  other  principal  ranges 
are  the  Wind  River,  Belt,  Big  Horn,  Coeur  d'Alene,  and  Rocky,  wlule 
the  High  wood.  Snow,  Judith,  Little  Belt,  Bear's  Paw,  and  Little  Rocky 
mountains  ai*e  spurs  or  chains  of  less  importance. 

Of  the  geology  of  Montana  compai'atively  little  is  yet  known. 

Many  of  the  peaks  in  these  ranges,  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  are 
supposed  to  attain  an  altitude  of  from  2,000  to  14,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  eastern  part  of  the  Territory  consists  chiefly  of  rolling 
and  elevated  table  lands,  while  the  western  is  mountainous,  interspersed 
with  beautiful  valleys.  Montana  is  pre-eminently  well  watered.  The 
portion  of  the  country  east  of  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  mountiiins 
is  drained  by  the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone,  and  their  tributaries, 
running  eiistward,  uniting  with  the  Mississippi  and  flowing  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  while  the  Clarke's  Fork  and  Kootenay  rivers  and 
their  tributaries  drain  the  part  west  of  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  flow  into  the  Columbia,  thus  fljiding  their  way  to  the 
Pacific.  The  Missouri  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Madison,  Jeffer- 
son, and  Gallatin  rivers  near  Gallatin  City,  draining  the  whole  south- 
western portion  of  Montana^  and  flowing  in  a  general  noriheastem 
direction  to  within  a  short  distance  below  Fort  Benton,  near  latitude 
48^,  receiving  as  tributaries  fi*om  the  northwest.  Dearborn,  Sun,  Teton, 
and  Marias  rivers,  and  from  the  south  Smith's  river.  From  this  point 
the  Missouri  runs  in  an  eastern  direction,  leaving  the  Territory  near 
latitude  48^,  and  receiving  as  tributaries  the  Arrow,  Judith,  Muscleshell, . 
and  Milk  rivers.  Yellowstone  river  has  its  source  in  Yellowstone  lake, 
in  Wyoming,  longitude  116^  west  from  Greenwich,  flowing  north  a  distance 
of  125  mile«,  thence  northeast,  watering  the  whole  southern  part  of  Mon- 
tana, and  receiving  as  tributaries  from  the  south  Clarke's  Fork,  Fryer's 
Fork,  Big  Horn,  IU>sebud,  Tongue,  and  Powder  rivers,  uniting  with  the 
Missouri  near  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Territory. 
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Went  of  the  main  range  of  the  Bocky  mountains  the  MiRsonla,  Hell 
Gate,  and  Big  Blackfoot  rivers,  running  northwest,  unite  and  form  the 
Bitter  Root  river,  which,  with  Flathead  river,  forms  Clarke's  Fork  of  the 
Columbia.  The  Missouri  is  navigable  to  Fort  Benton,  a  distance  of 
over  300  miles  within  the  Territory.  In  consequence  of  continued  Indian 
hostilities  and  the  absence  of  settlements  the  Yellowstone  river  has  not 
been  sufficiently  explored  to  determine  the  extent  of  it«  navigability. 

Western  Montana  is  divided  by  the  several  mountain  ranges  into  a 
series  of  basins,  and  the  numerous  spurs  shooting  off  in  almost  all  di- 
rections subdivide  these  basins  into  beautiful  valleys  and  terrace  banks. 

This  portion  contains  nearly  all  the  towns  and  settlements,  the  greater 
part  of  the  lands  at  present  available  for  agricultural  purposes,  as  well  as 
almost  all  the  rich  mineral  deposits  known  to  exist  in  Montana. 

The  basin  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  embracing 
the  extreme  western  portion  of  Montana,  is  260  miles  long  and  75 
wide,  being  drained  by  the  Clarke's  Fork  of  the  Coliunbia  and  its  afflu- 
ents. This  extensive  ba«in,  presenting  some  of  the  grandest  alpine 
scenery  au>n;^here  to  be  met  with,  contains  a  large  extent  of  fine  agri- 
cultural lands  in  the  valleys  of  the  Bitter  Root,  St.  Mary's  Fork,  Big 
Blackfoot,  Hell  Gate,  Flathead,  and  Tobacco  rivers,  capable  of  produc- 
ing abundant  harvests  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  potatoes,  fruits,  and  vegeta- 
bles grown  at  the  same  latitudes  in  other  localities.  It  contains  some  of 
the  best  timber  in  Montana,  and  as  a  grazing  region  the  foot-hills  and 
terrace  lands  will  compare  favorably  with  any  section  of  the  country. 
Flathead^  the  only  lake  of  any  considerable  size  in  the  Territory,  is 
situated  m  this  basin  near  its  eastern  border,  and  is  35  miles  long  by  15 
in  width,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  valuable  agricultural  and  grazing 
lands. 

The  climate  of  Montana  is  as  diversified  as  its  surface.  In  the  more 
protected  valleys,  and  particularly  in  the  southern  part^  it  is  pleasant 
and  salubrious,  snow  seldom  falling  and  stock  grazingcontinuing  through- 
out the  year.  On  the  more  elevated  lands  it  is  colder.  At  the  higher 
altitudes  the  temperature  is  like  that  of  the  New  England  States. 

Gold  was  first  discovered  in  this  part  of  our  country  in  1832,  on  Gold 
creek,  a  branch  of  the  Hell  Gate,  but  no  mining  was  done  until  the 
autumn  of  1861 ;  yet,  by  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1862  there  were  1,000 
miners  in  Montana,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  engaged  in  th^  placer  or 
gulch  mines  at  the  head  of  Big  Hole,  in  the  extreme  southwestern 
portion  of  the  Territory.  Tlie  first  quartz  mill  erected  in  Montana 
was  in  the  beginning  of  1863,  at  Bannock,  in  the  southwest,  on  an 
affluent  of  Beaver  Head  river,  one  of  the  principal  tributaries  of 
the  Jefferson.  This  mill  was  run  by  water  power  and  had  six 
stamps,  each  of  400  pounds.  'In  the  fall  of  1864  the  first  steam-power 
quartz  mills  were  put  in  operation.  The  gold-bearing  regions  of  Mon- 
tana are  principally  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Hell  Gate,  Big  Blackfoot, 
Madison,  Jefferson,  including  those  of  the  Beaver  He^  and  other  waters, 
and  the  Missouri  from  the  junction  of  the  Three  Forks  to  the  mouth  of 
Smith's  or  Deep  river,  with  the  affluents  of  that  stream,  and  on  the 
branches  of  the  Yellowstone,  east  of  Helena,  around  Yellowstone  City. 
According  to  the  assessors'  returns  to  July  1, 1868,  the  number  of  quartz 
mills  in  Montana  is  36,  about  one-third  of  which  have  been  in  opera- 
tion, erected  at  an  original  cost  of  $1,110,000.  The  gold  product  has 
been  variously  estimated  by  different  parties,  and  the  data  at  com- 
mand are  yet  too  meager  to  justify  in  this  report  a  positive  statement. 
Mr.  J.  Ro'^s  Browne,  special  commissioner  for  the  collection  of  mining 
statistics,  in  his  report  in  1867,  estimated  the  total  product  fix)m  the  Ter- 
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ritory  from  1862  to  1867,  both  inclusive,  at  ♦64,500,000;  while  Mr.  W.  S. 
Keys,  a  resident  mining  engineer,  computes  the  aggregate  product  at 
$72,100,000.  The  value  of  this  product  referred  to  in  our  n^port  of  last 
year  rested  on  the  estimate  found  in  a  report  for  1866,  by  Mr.  Taylor. 

The  returns  of  the  county  assessors  show  there  are  three  assayers  and 
refiners  of  gold  and  silver  in  Montana,  and  that  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1868,  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  refined  and  run  into  bars 
amounted  to  $8,640,000.  In  this  region  gold  quartz  may  be  looked  for 
in  the  vicinity  of  rich  placers,  and  at  present  the  pruicipal  quartz  mines 
are  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bannock,  Helena,  Virginia  City,  Highland, 
and  Argeuta,  all  of  which  were  once  noted  for  their  rich  placers. 

Montana  is  isolated  by  its  distanCvC  from  the  thickly  settled  portion 
of  the  Union,  with  no  present  means  of  transportation  except  by  way  of 
Columbia  river  ftt)m  the  Pacific  and  the  Missouri  from  the  east.  These 
are  circumstances  which  render  the  trans|>ortation'of  supplies  and  the 
requisite  machinery  for  the  operation  of  quartz  or  vein  mining  quite  ex- 
pensive, thus  retarding  the  development  of  the  resources  of  a  rich  mineral 
region. 

The  completion  of  th6  Union  Pacific  railway,  north  of  Great  Salt  Lake, 
will,  however,  place  Montana  within  250  miles  of  cheap  and  ready  trans- 
portation, and  almost  in  direct  communication  with  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts. 

Embarrassments  incident  to  inadequate  machinery  and  inexperience  in 
the  early  history  of  mining  in  this  region  have  been  succeeded  by  skilfully 
constructed  machinery  under  the  direction  of  science,  so  that  mining  in 
the  Territory  has  now  become  an  established  and  profitable  pursuit. 

The  early  settlers  attracted  to  Montana  by  the  rich  deposits  in  the 
placers  migrated  from  one  locality  to  another  as  the  deposits  became 
exhausted.  This  transition  state  has  been  followed  by  present  settle- 
ments possessing  all  the  elements  of  civilization.  Courts  have  been 
established  for  the  administration  of  justice,  churches  erected,  and 
schools  opened  in  almost  every  community. 

As  the  placers  became  exhausted  attention  was  energetically  directed 
to  trade,  the  Territorj^  now  possessing  a  flourishing  agricultural  commu- 
nity, having  nearly  250,000  acres  under  cultivation. 

The  mineral  deposits  are  not  confined  to  gold ;  silver  exists  generally 
in  conjunction  with  gold  and  copper,  although  separate  rich  mines  of 
silver  ore  have  been  discovered.  It  is  found  principally  on  Flint  and 
Silver  Bow  creeks,  affluents  of  Hell  G^te  river,  near  Virginia  City ;  on 
Adder  and  Ram's  Horn  gulches,  affluents  of  Stinking  Water  river ;  on 
Ten-mile  creek,  in  the  vicinity  of  Helena;  and  on  Rattlesnake  creek,  a 
tributary  of  Beaver  Head  river. 

Copper  has  been  discovered  on  Beaver  creek,  near  Jefferson  City,  on  a 
branch  of  Silver  Bow  creek,  near  Butte  City,  and  the  source  of  Muacle- 
fihell  river,  and  in  small  quantities  in  nearly  all  the  mining  districts. 
The  deposits  of  copper  ore  are  usually  in  connection  with  gold  and  sil- 
ver, over  both  of  which  it  largely  predominates  in  the  localities  mentioned. 

In  the  distribution  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  in  this  Territory,  there 
doee  not  appear  to  be  any  prominent  segregation.  The  phenomenon  of 
double  veins,  as  they  are  termed,  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  one  bearing 
galenas,  oxides,  and  carbonates  of  lead,  comprising  the  pure  smelting 
ores,  and  the  other  vein  producing  silver  glance,  stephanite,  dark  and 
li^it  ruby  silver. 

Coal  has  been  found  near  Bannock,  Helena,  Virginia  City,  and  Deer 
Lodge  City,  on   the  head-watei;s  of  Big  Blackfoot,  and  in   several 
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places  on  Mnscleshelly  Yellowstone,  smd  MiBsoori  rivers.  All  these 
deposits  are  bituminous,  and,  so  £Eir  as  known,  do  not  exceed  four  feet  in 
thickness.  Lignite,  or  brown  coal,  exists  in  great  quantities  on  the  Yel- 
lowstone and  Missouri,  and  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Teton  and  Marias 
rivers,  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  from  the  north.  Iron,  lead,  mica, 
gypsum,  plumbago,  arsenic,  antimony,  tellurium,  tin,  and  cinnabar,  are 
reporteu  to  have  been  met  with,  but  we  have  no  reliable  information  as 
to  the  extent  of  their  occurrence. 

Limestone,  slate,  and  granite,  suitable  for  building  material,  together 
with  the  clays  and  sands  for  brick  making,  are  found  in  abundance  all 
over  the  Territory. 

Hot  springs  and  geysers  are  found  in  numerous  localities,  but  principally 
at  the  head- waters  of  the  Madison.  Many  of  these  are  of  high  tempera- 
ture, while  some  possess  medicinal  properties. 

Timber  grows  generally  along  the  streams  and  on  the  foot-hills  and 
mountains,  consisting  chiefly  of  fir,  pine,  and  cedar.  The  pine  on  the 
mountain  slopes,  and  especially  on  the  Pacific  side,  is  large;  that  found 
on  higher  altitudes  is  less  in  size  and  of  inferior  quality.  Fir  and 
spruce  occur  on  the  mountain  sides,  in  the  valleys  and  canons,  often  attain- 
ing gigantic  proportions,  especially  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory. 

Along  the  streams  poplars,  aspens,  balsam,  alders,  and  willows  pre- 
dominate, but  pine,  fir,  and  spruce  constitute  the  principal  building 
materials. 

The  sur\"eyor  general  estimates  that  one  third  of  the  entire  area  of 
Montana,  or  30,672,213  acres,  is  susceptible  of  profitable  cultivation  with 
the  aid  of  irrigation,  the  soil  being  rich  and  only  requiring  moisture  to 
render  it  productive.  Wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  other  grains  have 
been  cultivated  with  success,  the  average  yield  being  as  large  as  in  many 
other  portions  of  the  country,  while  the  garden  vegetables^  such  as  beets, 
turnips,  potatoes,  parsnips,  and  onions,  have  likewise  given  profitable 
returns.  Experience  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  improved  irrigating  agencie^s  nearly  every  variety  of  fruit,  vege- 
table and  grain  can  be  as  successfully  raised  here  as  in  any  of  the  eastern 
States. 

According  to  the  records  of  the  territorial  auditor  the  assessed  value 
of  manufacturing  establishments,  as  returned  by  the  county  assessors 
for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1868,  is  $643,000,  while  the  values  of  manu- 
factures are  returned  at  $7,795,000. 

The  population  of  Montana  has  been  estimated  at  38,875.  There  are 
thirty-seven  towns  in  the  Territory,  and  the  assessed  value  of  real  and 
personal  property  is  given  as  $9,45i)0,000. 

Helena,  situated  on  both  sides  of  Last  Chance  gulch,  is  the  largest 
town  in  Montana  and  contains  seven  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  hand- 
somelv  laid  out  close  under  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on  the  western 
border  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  Prickly  Pear  and  Ten-mile  creeks.  It 
is  nearly  circular  in  form  and  fifteen  miles  in  diameter,  and  is  regarded 
as  the  second  most  important  mining  district.  Virginia  City,  the  capital, 
in  Madison  county,  and  containing  a  number  of  costly  stone  buildings, 
is  on  Alder  gulch,  the  richest  placer  in  the  Territory,  at  an  altitude  oi 
5,481  feet  above  the  level  of  th6  sea,  covering  an  areB  of  579  acres, 
with  a  population  of  three  thousand.  It  is  275  miles  south  of  Fort 
Benton  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Missouri,  and  300  miles  north 
of  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad.  The  assessed  value  of  the 
real  and  personal  property  up  to  July  1,  1868,  was  $1,625,028,  and  in 
Madison  county  $2,600,000.  The  town  contain^  three  banks,  twenty- 
nine  stores,  seven  hotels,  fourteen  saloons,  a  Masonic  hall,  and  other 
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Imildings.  Nevada,  Central,  and  Summit  City,  are  mining  towns  of  con- 
fedderable  importance  and  in  close  proximity  to  Virginia  City.  Gallatin 
City,  near  the  three  forks  of  the  Missouri,  Langford  City,  Stevensville, 
Sterling,  Silver  City,  and  Argenta,  are  also  places  of  interest. 

The  surveying  system  was  inaugurated  in  Montana  in  1807. 

The  initial  point  is  on  the  summit  of  a  limestone  hiU  800  feet  high,  12 
miles  southwest  of  the  junction  of  the  three  forksof  the  Missouri.  During 
the  last  fiscal  year  there  have  been  250  miles  of  standard  lines  extended, 
215  mile«  of  exterior  or  township,  and  479  miles  of  subdivisional  lines  sur- 
veyed, including  an  aggregate  area  of  183.847  acres.  The  subdi\i8ional 
surveys  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Helena  ana  southeast  of  that,  locality  on 
Willow  and  Crow  creeks,  affluents  of  the  Missouri  from  the  west,  all  in 
Jefferson  county. 

During  the  next  fiscal  year  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  exterior  and 
subdivisional  lines  in  the  valleys  of  the  Madison  and  the  Ea^t  and  West 
Gallatin  rivers,  to  include  settlements.  Also  to  extend  the  ba^^e  line  west 
through  Deer  Ix>dge  and  Beaver  Head  counties  to  the  foot  of  the  Bitter 
Boot,  and  to  estabUsh  the  standard  lines  west  to  Deer  Lodge,  and  into 
the  valley  of  Hell  Gate  river,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  survey  of  mineral 
claims  recognized  by  statute. 

For  this  service  the  surv^eyor  general  has  estimated  $51,534,  but  in  ^iew 
of  more  urgent  demands  in  other  surveying  districts  the  sum  of  $25,(H)0  is 
submitted  by  this  office.  Pursuant  to  the  act  of  March  2, 1867,  a  district 
land  office  has  been  established  at  Helena  where  there  are  officers  ready 
to  receive  applications  for  obtaining  ultimate  titles  in  this  Territory,  in 
which  the  aggregate  area  to  be  disposed  of  is  86,904,569  acres. 

WYOMINa. 

Next  south  of  Montana  is  the  new  Territory  of  Wyoming,  which  re- 
ceived its  organization  by  act  of  Congress  approved  July  25,  1868. 

Prior  to  that  date  it  was  a  part  of  Dakota,  to  which  it  was  attiiched 
by  act  of  May  26, 1864,  having  formerly  been  included  within  the  limits 
of  Idaho,  and  still  earlier  within  the  boundaries  of  the  great  ^^  Nebraska 
Territory.'' 

Its  limits  are  described  as  commencing  at  the  intersection  of  the 
27th  meridian  of  longitude  west  from  Washington  with  the  45th  degree 
of  north  latitude,  and  running  thence  westward  to  the  34th  meridian  of 
we^st  longitude,  south  to  the  41st  degree  of  north  latitude,  east  to  the 
27th  meridian  of  west  longitude,  and  thence  north  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Dakota  and  IS^ebraska,  on  the  south  by 
Colorado  and  Utah,  on  the  west  by  Utah,  Idaho,  and  a  section  of  country 
still  attached  to  Dakota,  and  on  the  north  by  Montana. 

Its  area  is  97,883  square  miles,  or  62,645,120  acres,  being  nearly  three 
times  as  large  as  Maine,  and  almost  twice  as  large  as  Pennsylvania  or 
New  York. 

Fourteen  months  ago  this  Territory  did  not  contain  a  thousand  white 
inhabitants  exclusive  of  the  military,  but  its  present  civilized  population 
is  estimated  at  40,000,  which  the  tide  of  immigration  is  constantly  aug- 
menting  as  increased  facilities  for  transportation  are  established  and 
the  resources  and  many  advantages  of  the  country  become  known. 

This  part  of  the  public  domain  in  the  past  had  derived  importance 
from  the  fact  of  the  great  route  of  travel  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
States  passing  through  its  borders,  the  South  Pass,  a  national  roadway 
between  the  Wind  river  and  the  Sweetwater  mountains  of  the  great 
Rocky  range,  lying  within  its  limits  on  the  west,  with  the  valley  of  the 
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Platte  on  the  east,  and  the  Laramie  plains  extending  through  the  centre, 
together  constituting  a  natural  highway  for  emigrant  and  freight  trains 
and  for  the  public  mails. 

This  route,  however,  passes  through  one  of  the  least  inviting  portions 
of  the  Territory,  creating  less  favorable  impressions  as  to  the  character 
of  the  country  than  the  tacts  warrant,  which  are  dissipated  by  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  many  fertile  well- watered  plains  and  valuable 
mineraL  deposits. 

The  extension  of  the  Union  Pacitlc  railroad  300  miles  from  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Wyoming  and  its  early  completion  across  its  entire  limits, 
450  miles,  have  awakened  an  interest  in  regard  to  the  resources  of  the 
Territory  within  the  past  few  months,  with  a  more  thorough  investiga- 
tion into  their  value  and  extent,  opening  a  new  and  productive  field  to 
the  enterprising  miner  and  agriculturist. 

In  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  Territory,  between  the  Laramie 
plains  or  table  lands  and  the  eastern  boundary,  south  of  the  North 
Fork  of  Platte  river  and  north  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  lies  one  of 
the  richest  iron  regions  within  oui*  borders. 

Mountains  of  brown  hematite,  assaying  90  per  cent.,  are  reported  on 
the  Chligwater,  about  35  miles  north  of  Cheyenne  City. 

South  of  the  railroad,  extending  into  Coloratlo,  are  inexhaustible  sup- 
plieii  of  red  hematite  that  will  assay  from  40  to  60  i)er  cent,  of  metal. 
The  demand  for  mining  and  other  maehinery  in  the  surrounding  country-, 
and  the  requirements  of  the  railroads,  will  insure  the  extensive  working 
of  this  iron  field,  and  reveal  its  great  value  and  importance. 

It  is  said  that  the  Union  Pacific  Kailroad  Company  intends  estab- 
lishing rolling  mills,  at  an  early  day,  at  some  point  contiguous  to  both 
the  iron  and  coal  deposits. 

The  vast  region  of  country  known  as  the  Laramie  plains,  with  the 
surrounding  hills  and  mountains,  extending  from  the  Black  Hills  west- 
ward to  the  Wasatch  mountains,  is  an  immense  field  of  bituminous  coal, 
of  excellent  quality.  It  is  estimated  by  geologists  who  have  recently 
conducted  careful  investigations  here,  that  these  coal  beds  cover  an  area 
of  30,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  one  third  of  the  entire  Teiritory. 

At  Carbon  Station,  650  miles  west  of  Omaha,  and  between  Laramie 
City  and  Benton,  about  100  tons  per  day  of  superior  semi-bituminous 
coal  are  now  being  mined,  the  railroad  engineers  pronouncing  it  of  bet- 
ter quality  than  that  formerly  brought  Irom  Boone,  Iowa,  by  way  of 
Omaha. 

The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Black  Hills  is  believed  to  be  rich  in 
ores  of  gold  and  silver,  but  h|is  been  so  little  explored  that  nothing 
entirely  reliable  in  regard  to  the  same  is  known;  this  being  the  fact  also 
as  to  many  other  mountainous  regions  of  the  Territory,  where,  reason- 
ing from  analogy,  it  is  supposed  these  metals  will  be  abundantly  found. 

Gold  is  known  to  exist  on  the  Powder  and  Big  Horn  rivers,  but  has 
not  yet  been  discovered  in  quantities  sufficient  to  encourage  mining. 
In  the  Sweetwater  country  gold  quartz  is  found  of  excellent  quality, 
of  a  hard,  vitreous  nature,  liw  from  base  metals,  the  ledges  being  well 
defined. 

Placer  mining  is  carried  on  with  profit  in  this  vicinity,  but  only  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  the  want  being  sensibly  felt  of  suitable  machinery 
for  the  reduction  of  the  richer  quartz. 

The  northeastern  section  of  Wyoming  is  said  to  be  very  rich  in  deiK)S- 
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Its  of  gold  and  silver ;  also  the  central  portion,  of  which,  however,  little 
is  positively  known. 

In  the  southeastern  section,  on  the  Big  Laramie  river,  discoveries  of 
gold  have  recently  been  made  to  an  extent  creating  great  excitement 
in  the  vicinity. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  South  Pass,  surrounded  by  one  of  the 
most  fertile  sections  of  our  mountain  territory,  containing  an  abundance 
of  wood  and  water,  lies  a  gold  region  of  great  extent  and  value.  The 
metal  there  was  first  discovered  in  June,  1807,  and  in  such  paying  quan- 
tities as  to  attract  attention  from  emigi*ant  miners.  The  mines  in  this 
locality  having  proved  even  more  valuable  than  was  anticipated,  the 
town  of  South  Pass  City  has  been  laid  out. 

New  and  valuable  discoveries  of  the  precious  ore  are  occurring  daily, 
the  residents  anticipating  that  the  developments  of  another  year  will 
establish  this  as  one  of  the  richest  gold  countries  east  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  There  is  one  six-stamp  miU  now  in  oi>eratiou  at  South  Pass 
City,  and  two  other  mills,  one  of  10  stamps  and  the  other  of  20  to  be 
ready  for  work  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  gold  lodes  of  this  region  are  generally  very  prolific,  one  company 
having  gathered  $13,000  from  100  tons  of  quartz,  after  milling ;  another 
of  $12,000,  another  $10,000,  and  one  of  $8,000;  the  average  yield  being 
from  $80  to  $100  per  ton. 

Besides  the  quartz  mines,  there  are  numerous  valuable  gidch  wash- 
ings and  placer  diggings  in  this  vicinity,  which  for  several  months  past 
have  averaged  a  yield  of  $25  to  $30  per  day  to  each  man,  and  there 
are  no  indications  of  an  early  exhaustion  of  the  supply ;  while  new 
gulches  and  diggings  are  constantly  being  discovered,  yielding  from  $15 
to  $20  per  day  to  each  man.  One  of  the  recently  discovered  placer 
deposits  within  Bock  Greek '  gulch  is  supposed  to  extend  eight  to  ten 
miles,  and  ofifers  profitable  employment  to  a  large  number  of  miners. 

Numerous  farmers  and  ranch-men  have  taken  up  claims  in  the  coun- 
try surrounding  these  mines  and  in  the  Wind  River,  Pine  Creek,  Sweet- 
Water,  and  Popo-Agie  valleys,  with  a  view  to  supplying  the  require- 
ments of  the  miners ;  the  enterprise  having  been  successfiU  and  profita- 
ble beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectationsi  resulting  from  the  feiUlity 
of  the  soil,  the  fine  pasturage,  unsurpassed  facilities  for  irrigation,  and 
remunerative  market. 

Many  valuable  copper  and  galena  lodes,  with  fair  percentage  of  silver, 
have  been  discovered  in  the  Black  Hills,  in  which  range  an  excellent 
quality  of  limestone  is  also  abundant. 

Forests  abound  in  many  parts,  especially  in  the  central  and  north- 
eastern and  on  the  Black  Hills  or  Laramie  mountains,  which  derive  their 
more  popular  name  from  their  dark  appearance  in  the  distance,  caused 
by  the  extreme  density  of  the  growth  of  trees,  which  are  of  large  size, 
principally  evergreens,  and  considered  excellent  timber. 

The  Douglas  spruce,  which  is  here  abundant,  is  unexcelled  for  building 
and  railroad  purposes. 

At  the  headwaters  of  the  Yellowstone  and  the  western  tributaries  of 
the  Big  Horn  is  a  volcanic  region,  abounding  in  hot  and  sulphur  springs 
and  figures,  emitting  sulphurous  fumes,  and  sometimes  sheets  of  flame. 

The  waters  of  Poison  Spring  creek,  emptying  into  the  Platte,  are  said 
to  be  destructive  to  animaJ  life,  containing  an  arsenious  solution. 

The  vicinity  of  Medicine  Bow  creek  is  very  fertile,  delightfully  salu- 
brious, well  timbered  and  watered,  abounding  in  game,  which  is  also  the 
iact  as  to  most  of  the  country  a<^oining  other  tributaries  of  the  Platte, 
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Doth  in  the  Laramie  plains  and  northward  toward  the  central  portion  of 
the  Territory ;  but  the  country  on  the  North  Fork  itself,  though  desti- 
tute of  vegetation,  abounds  in  iron. 

The  vicinity  of  Bitter  creek  is  barren  and  uninviting,  containing  no 
vegetation,  the  surface  of  the  earth  being  covered  with  an  immense 
deposit  of  soda  and  potassa  alkalies,  bivalvular  shells,  and  other  debris 
of  similar  nature,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  the  deserted  bed  of  an 
inland  sea. 

The  Laramie  plains  are  unsurpassed  for  grazing  purposes  by  any  sec- 
tion of  our  country,  having  a  rich,  black  soil,  covered  with  nutritious 
grasses. 

Fine  grazing  lands  abound  elsewhere  throughout  the  Territory',  except 
in  the  alkaline,  sulphur,  and  iron  regions,  previously  described,  and  tike 
high  mountains ;  these  pastures  are,  also,  well  adapted  to  cultivation, 
through  the  aid  of  irrigation,  wliich  can  be  conveniently  introduced, 
and  which  would  impart  fertility  to  lands  now  considered  valueless. 

The  principal  settlements  in  Wyoming  are  situated  on  the  line  of  the 
Pacific  railroad,  each  having  received  its  first  impetus  from  being  tem- 
porarily the  terminus  of  the  road. 

Cheyenne  City  is  on  a  plain,  18  miles  from  the  Black  Hills,  60  miles 
west  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Territory,  20  miles  north  of  the 
Colorado  line,  and  at  the  railroad  crossing  of  Crow  creek,  which  is  a 
branch  of  Lodge  Pole  creek.  Its  population  is  now  over  3,000,  and 
increasing. 

The  railroad  company  are  here  erecting  fine  buildings,  a  machine  shop 
200  by  250  feet  on  the  ground,  with  an  engine  house  wnich  will  hold  20 
engines.  These  buildings  are  of  sandstone,  found  116  miles  west  of  the 
place,  of  fine  quality  and  well  adapted  to  building,  being  soft  and 
easily  cut  when  first  quarried,  but  hardening  upon  exposure  to  the  sun 
and  air. 

Fort  D.  A.  Bussell,  the  principal  military  depot  of  supplies  in  the 
Territory,  is  two  and  a  half  miles  from  this  town,  up  Crow  creek. 

Laramie  City  is  56  miles  west  of  Cheyenne,  at  the  railroad  crossing 
of  Big  Laramie  river,  and  contains  several  large  railroad  buildings,  fine 
dwellings  and  warehouses,  with  a  population  of  1,500. 

Fort  Sanders  is  one  and  a  half  mile  east  of  this  town,  on  the  railroad. 

Wyoming  City  is  17  miles  west  of  Laramie  City,  at  the  railroad  cross- 
ing of  the  junction  of  Big  and  Little  Laramie  rivers,  and  lia«  a  popula- 
tion of  five  or  six  hundred. 

The  ties  for  the  railroad  are  floated  down  the  Laramie  rivers  to  this 
point,  where  they  are  caught  in  booms. 

Thef  e  are  several  fine  banks  of  coal  in  this  vicinity. 

The  next  important  station  westward  is  Benton  City,  186  miles  we^t  of 
Cheyenne,  on  a  plain  having  at  this  time  neither  vegetation  nor  water, 
the  latter  being  brought  to  the  town  from  the  Platte  river  at  Fort  Fred. 
Steele,  two  miles  east  on  the  railroad. 

This  is  one  of  the  principal  railroad  depots  in  the  Territory,  ha\'ing  rich 
beds  of  coal  in  its  vicinity. 

Eighteen  miles  west  is  the  settlement  known  as  Rawling's  Springs,  on 
a  fertile  plain,  well  watered,  and  containing  abundance  of  coal. 

After  leaving  this  place,  proceeding  westward,  there  is  a  waste  desti- 
tute of  vegetation,  containing  no  water  except  Bitter  creek  and  it«  tributa- 
ries, until  reaching  the  valley  of  Green  river.  At  the  junction  of  that 
stream  with  Bitter  creek  is  located  the  town  of  Green  River,  principally 
of  adobe  buildings,  having  a  population  of  3,000. 

The  climate  of  this  Territory  is  extremely  pleasant  and  salubrious^ 
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being  neither  excesmvely  hot  in  summer,  nor  very  cold  in  winter.  The 
air  is  dry  and  rarefied,  owing  to  the  great  elevation  of  the  face  of  the 
country:  Cheyenne  City,  517  miles  west  of  Omaha  City,  being  5,095  feet 
higher  tnan  that  city,  and  Laramie  City  being  8,262  feet  above  tide- water 
level,  estimated  to  be  the  highest  railroad  pass  in  the  world. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  purity  and  salubriousness  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  the  presence  of  many  medicinal  springs, 
of  great  value  and  variety,  will  render  this  table-land  country  a  resort 
for  invalids  equal  in  popularity  to  any  part  of  southern  Europe. 

The  next  season  wQl  probably  add  several  thousands  to  the  population 
of  this  new  Territory^  and  the  attention  of  Congress  is  respectftilly  invited 
to  the  necessity  for  its  early  establishment  as  a  surveying  district,  with 
the  appointment  of  a  surveyor  general,  as  well  as  a  register  and  a 
receiver;  in  fact,  the  general  extension  over  its  limits  of  the  United  States 
Ismd  system,  as  the  United  States  have  now  the  whole  area,  embracing 
62,645,120  acre«,  to  be  disposed  of  under  that  system. 

COLORADO. 

South  of  Wyoming  is  the  Territory  of  Colorado,  which  is  chiefly  an 
elevated,  mountainous  country,  rich  in  ores  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron, 
with  deposits  of  coal  of  excellent  quality,  besides  possessing  lands  unsur- 
passed for  grazing  and  agriculture. 

It  embraces  over  104,500  square  miles,  nearly  13  times  as  large  as  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  It  has  on  the  north  IS^ebraska  and  Wyoming, 
on  the  west  Utah,  on  the  south  New  Mexico  and  Indian  territory,  and 
on  the  east  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

It«  territorial  organization  was  authorized  by  act  of  March  2, 1861,  the 
portion  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  having  been  taken  principally  from 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  that  lying  west^of  the  mountains  iix)m  Utah,  and 
one  degree  of  latitude  on  the  south  from  New  Mexico. 

The  various  surface  divisions  of  Colorado  are  severally  called  the  plains, 
the  valleys,  the  parks,  and  the  mountains.  The  plains  embrace  the  sec- 
tion east  or  the  Sierra  Madre,  beiug  elevated,  rolling  prairie,  rising  grad- 
ually from  the  eastern  boundary  to  the  mountains  westward,  being  well 
watered  by  the  South  Platte  and  Arkansas  rivers  and  their  tributaries. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  being  covered  with  rich  nutritious  grasses,  upon  which 
cattle  pasture  the  year  roimd,  a«  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  in  late 
summer  and  autumn  converts  the  grass  into  a  natural  hay  upon  the 
stalk,  which  possesses  all  the  nutrition  of  the  original  growth.  Vast 
herds  of  buffalo  and  numerous  other  graminivorous  animals  roam  over 
these  plains,  existing  upon  their  grasses,  and  experiments  show  that 
domestic  animals  thrive  as  well  upon  the  indigenous  herbage. 

The  section  of  the  plains  lying  near  the  ^uth  Platte,  in  the  north- 
eastern^ part,  is  an  iron  region  abounding  in  red  hematite  ore.  Magnetic 
and  hematite  ores  are  also  found  in  sections  of  the  mountain  country,  as 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Golden  Gate  in  Jefferson  county,  audit  is  conjec- 
tured that  the  mining  and  manufacture  of  this  metal  will  soon  be  exten- 
sive in  Colorado,  furnishing  machinery  for  mills  and  mines,  implements 
for  agriculture  and  lumber  trade,  and  rails  for  iron  roads. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  eastern  foot-hills  of  the  mountains  are  the  prin- 
cix)al  outcroppings  of  the  great  coal-beds^  the  strata  varying  from  5  to 
30  feet  thick,  stated  by  geologists  to  imderhe  a  large  portion  of  the  plains, 
sometimes  extending  eastward  nearly  to  the  Nebraska  and  Kansas  line. 
This  coal  is  generally  of  the  variety  known  as  lignite,  of  excellent  quality 
for  household  economy  as  well  as  for  manufactures  and  for  railroads; 
4i 
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the  mines  being  already  extensively  worked  in  Boulder,  Je£ferson,  Ara- 
pahoe, and  Douglas  counties,  but  increased  facilities  for  transportation 
are  required  to  develop  this  branch  of  the  mineral  wealth.  A  large  vein 
of  albertite  coal,  the  stratum  being  from  10  to  20  feet  in  thickness,  has 
recently  been  discovered  on  White  river  in  Summit  county,  ancl^  there 
are  evidences  of  its  extending  60  miles  in  one  direction  and  25  in  another. 
It  resembles  cannelite,  burning  with  great  readiness  and  intense  heat, 
and  is  estimated  to  contain  50  to  60  gsdlons  of  oil  to  the  ton. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  plains  are  numerous  Mexican  settlers,  prin- 
cipally engaged  in  cattle  henling  and  agriculture,  being  aided  in  the 
latter  by  irrigation^  for  which  there  are  excellent  facilities,  and  the  result 
of  its  employment  is  abundant  and  certain  crops. 

The  portion  of  Colorado  known  as  the  valley,  being  the  country  at  the 
base  of  the  foot-hills  of  the  Eocky  mountains,  embraces  three  sevenths 
of  the  Territory,  or  about  30,000,000  of  acres,  of  which  one  sixth  can  be 
cultivated,  while  the  rest  is  available  for  pasturage.  Its  climate  resem- 
bles that  of  the  more  eastern  States  of  the  same  latitude,  except  that  it 
is  much  dryer,  the  mean  temperature  of  Denver  and  St.  Louis  being 
similar. 

The  average  yearly  precipitation  of  water  in  the  valley  is  20  inches, 
falling  principally  in  the  rainy  season  of  May,  June,  and  July,  and  in  the 
snows  of  winter.  For  two  months  in  the  year,  therefoHB,  irrigation  is  an 
absolute  necessity  for  abundant  crops,  and  the  farmer  in  selecting  his 
lands  does  so  with  a  view  to  the  convenience  with  which  this  artificial 
means  of  supplying  the  requisite  water  c^i  be  introduced.  The  construc- 
tion of  acequias  or  irrigating  canals  is  x)erformed  chiefly  with  the  plough 
and  scraper,  attended  with  but  small  exx>ense,  the  certain  abundance  of 
the  resulting  crops  more  than  repaying  the  extra  outlay.  Acequias  30 
miles  long,  having  a  fall  of  four  feet  per  mile,  watering  20,000  acres,  have 
been  constructed,  each  adjoining  proprietor  contributing  his  share  toward 
their  construction  and  maintenance. 

The  soil  of  the  valley  rests  on  calcareous  rock,  but  is  made  up  in  a  great 
measure  of  the  washings  from  the  gi*anite  mountains  above,  and  possesses 
elements  of  great  ferity.  On  the  borders  of  the  streams  its  composi- 
tion is  sand,  ashes,  and  decomposed  vegetable  matter;  on  the  plateaus 
between  it  is  sand,  gravel,  and  friable  clay. 

The  average  yield  of  wheat  in  this  section  is  25  bushels  to  the  acre, 
favored  localities  having  yielded  80  bushels  of  wheat,  also  100  bushels 
of  oats  to  the  acre;  barley  being  still  more  prolific  and  the  favorite  crop. 
Over  150  bushels  of  com  in  the  ear  have  been  gathered  from  an  acre, 
the  yearly  produce  of  the  Territory  in  this  staple  l^ing  more  than  600,000 
bushels. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  varieties  most  popular  for  purposes  of 
domestic  economy  are  cultivated  here  with  great  success;  500  bushels  of 
potatoes  to  the  acre,  cabbages  weighing  30  i>ounds,  and  turnips  15  pounds 
having  been  grown  on  these  lands  in  the  heart  of  what  was  formerly 
known  as  the  Great  American  desert. 

The  present  most  important  resource  of  the  valley  is  its  superior  pas- 
ture, which  has  been  estimated  to  cover  25,000  acres.  The  native  grasses 
are  rich  and  nutritious,  growing  principally  during  the  rainy  season 
and  ripening  into  hay  on  the  stalk,  upon  which  the  cattle  wiU  pasture 
and  thrive  during  the  entire  winter  when  it  is  uncovered  with  snow.  It  is 
estimated  that  herding  is  as  cheap  and  profitable  here  as  in  any  section 
of  our  country. 

The  parks  of  Colorado  are  elevated  bowls  in  the  mountain  country, 
having  the  appearance  of  beds  of  inland  seas  upheaved  and  emptied  of 
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dieir  waters  by  volcanic  agency.  They  present  to  the  eye  scenery  mag- 
nificent beyond  description  made  vp  of  £ftr-reaching  forests,  fertile  mead- 
ows, and  beautifdl  streams,  surrounded  bgr  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  great 
Rocky  range. 

The  principal  of  these  parks  are  the  North  Park  at  the  head- waters 
of  the  north  fork  of  the  Platte,  Middle  Park  situated  at  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  the  Colorado  river,  South  Park  in  the  heart  of  the  developed 
gold  and  silver  country,  Huerfano  Park  on  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
axid  the  grand  San  Luis  Park  in  the  southern  part  of  Colorado,  having 
an  area  of  18,000  square  miles  watered  by  35  streams,  16  of  them  emptying 
into  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  which  flows  through  its  southern  limits, 
and  19  into  the  San  Luis  lake,  extending  60  miles  from  north  to  south 
in  the  centre  of  the  park  and  apparently  without  an  outlet.  This  park 
is  remarkable  for  its  natural  scenery,  the  ^andeur  of  its  forests,  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  the  purity  of  its  waters,  and  the  vast  deposits  of  peat 
in  the  vicinity  of  San  Luis  lake.  It  contains  a  population  of  25,000,  or 
nearly  one  fourth  of  that  of  the  whole  Territory.  The  inhabitants  are 
principally  of  Mexican  descent  and  are  chiefly  occupied  in  herding  and 
agriculture. 

The  mountain  country  of  Colorado  embraces  the  greater  part  of  its 
mineral  wealth,  and  much  of  the  vast  forest  estimated  to  cover  five-sev- 
enths of  the  entire  Territory,  the  trees  being  varieties  of  evergreens, 
making  excellent  lumber,  the  curreht  price  being  $35  per  1,000  feet,  the 
milling  of  this  lumber,  as  well  as  timber  for  the  mines  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, being  an  important  and  very  profitable  manufacturing  interest. 

The  developed  gold  and  silver  region  commences  in  Boulder  and  Sum- 
mit counties,  between  the  105th  and  106th  meridians  of  west  longitude 
from  Greenwich,  near  the  ^th  parallel  of  latitude^  extending  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  through  the  Territory,  spreadmg  east  to  west  from 
30  to  60  miles.  Gold,  sUver,  copper,  and  other  v^uable  minerals  are 
also  found  in  other  sections. 

The  mining  industry  is  principally  employed  in  the  gold  quartz  or  lode 
and  in  the  gulch  mining.  Quartz  mining  is  confined  principally  to  two 
districts,  the  one  stretching  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains 
from  the  headwaters  of  North  Boulder  to  Clear  Creek  in  Gilpin  county, 
and  the  other  confined  to  the  head-waters  of  the  South  Platte.  Lodes 
of  great  value  abound  in  other  districts,  but  mills  are  wanting  for  reduc- 
tion of  the  ore.  The  gulch  or  placer  mines  are  distributed  through  the 
auriferous  region  wherever  the  streams  have  washed  the  precious  metal 
comparatively  fr'ee  from  surrounding  dross,  the  average  yield  of  the  best 
of  these  mines  being  from  $16  to  $20  per  day  to  each  man,  and  that  of 
others  from  $10  to  $12. 

The  mining  interests  of  Colorado  having  gone  through  the  periods  of 
excitement  at  first  disvovery,  great  inflation  and  fever  of  speculation, 
followed  by  corresponding  reactionary  depression,  are  now  assuming  a 
healthy  condition  and  constantiy  increasing  in  importance.  New  and 
improved  processes  of  milling,  desulphurization  and  purification  are  econ- 
omizing the  waste  of  gold  and  lessening  the  cost  of  reduction,  while 
labor,  provisions,  and  materials  are  becoming  cheaper.  Recent  experi- 
ments have  demonstrated  the  richer  quartz  to  yield  $150  per  ton  at  an 
expense  of  from  $12  to  $15  in  the  process  of  reduction.  The  division  of 
the  mining  for  ores  and  their  reduction  into  separate  branches  of  indus- 
try is  found  to  be  to  the  interest  of  both  miners  and  mill-owners. 

There  have  been  already  surveyed  in  Colorado  3,166,702  acres,  leaving 
nnsurveyed  63,713,298,  making  a  total  of  66,880,000,  of  which  there  are 
still  to  be  disposed  of  under  the  United  States  land  system  62,814,255 
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In  order  to  enable  agricultural  settlers  to  acquire  titles,  and  miners  to 
have  their  rights  determined,  and  that  the  requirements  of  all  acts  be 
met  in  satisfaction  of  the  railroad  grant,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should 
be  from  time  to  time  reasonable  extensions  of  the  lines  of  public  sur- 
veys, and  with  this  view  an  estimate  is  submitted  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
on  a  basis  as  economical  as  the  exx>enses  of  the  same  will  allow. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

In  succession  the  next  Territory  is  New  Mexico,  embracing  an  area  of 
121,201  square  miles,  or  77,568,^  acres,  being  situated  between  lati- 
tudes 310  20'  and  37°  north,  and  longitudes  103^  and  109°  west  fix)m 
Greenwich,  having  an  average  length  from  north  to  south  of  352  miles, 
with  a  width  of  332  miles.  This  Territory  has  for  its  northern  boundary 
Colorado,  on  the  east  the  Indian  territory  and  Texas,  on  the  south  the 
Mexican  state  of  Chihuahua,  and  on  the  west  Arizona,  the  latter  set  off 
from  New  Mexico  by  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1863. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Pecos,  the  former  run- 
ning entirely  across  New  Mexico  from  north  to  south,  and  the  latter, 
taking  its  rise  in  the  mountains  east  of  Santa  F^,  flows  in  a  southerly 
direction,  leaving  the  Territory  near  the  southeast  comer.  The  north- 
eastern portion  is  drained  by  the  Canadian  river,  an  affluent  of  the 
Arkansas,  and  the  western  by  the  San  Juan  and  Gila  rivers,  branches 
of  the  Colorado  of  the  West. 

Ranges  of  the  Rocky  mountains^  occasionally  lost  in  table  lands  and 
rising  again  further  on  as  short  sierras  or  isolated  peaks,  traverse  the 
country  in  a  northerly  and  southerly  direction.  From  the  most  easterly 
of  these  ranges  extend  vast  plains,  like  terraces,  sloping  giudually 
toward  the  Mississippi.  Through  these  plains  the  rivers  and  streams 
have,  during  long  periods  of  time,  worn  channels  and  furrowed  out  val- 
leys often  of  picturesque  beauty  and  great  fertility.  The  valleys  of  the 
Rio  Grande  and  Pecos  are  also  of  this  character,  the  former  a  longitudi- 
nal valley  generally  about  twenty  miles  in  width,  flanked  on  the  east 
and  west  by  mountain  chains,  those  south  of  Santa  F^  having  a  height 
of  6,000  to  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  more  nod^h- 
em  regions  snow-capped  peaks  rise  to  the  height  of  10,000  to  12,000  feet, 
presenting  some  of  the  grandest  scenery  on  the  continent. 

West  of  the  Rio  Grande  is  a  country  of  table  lands  or  mesas  inter- 
sected by  broad  valleys.  These  mesas,  remains  of  the  former  level,  often 
stand  out  apart  from  each  other,  bearing  great  resemblance  to  gigantic 
fortresses  and  castles,  and  here  and  there  among  them  rises  the  peak  of 
an  extinct  volcano.  In  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  Territory  there 
is  a  range  of  lofty  mountains  extending  far  into  Arizona,  among  which 
are  the  head- waters  of  the  Mimbres  and  Gila  rivers,  the  former  running 
southward  into  Chihuahua  and  the  latter  flowing  westward  into  the  Col- 
orado. 

Hot  springs  and  mineral  springs  are  found  in  almost  every  section  of 
the  country ;  at  Las  Vegas,  near  Taos,  Ojo  Caliente,  Jemez,  near  Forts 
McRae  and  Seldon,  near  the  Mimbres  river,  and  at  many  other  points. 

The  Hot  spring  near  the  Mimbres,  seventeen  miles  from  Fort  Bayard, 
is  of  very  high  temperature.  The  water  of  this  spring  is  highly  charged 
with  lime,. has  some  iron  and  salt,  though  neither  abundant  enough  to 
render  the  water  when  cold  unpalatable.  The  lime  which  the  water  has 
held  in  solution  by  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  and  by  the  heat,  has  been 
precipitated  around  the  spring  in  such  quantity  as  to  form  a  mound  25 
feet  higher  than  the  surrounding  plain.    A  mile  beyond  the  Hot  spring 
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is  an  abundance  ofclear  cold  water,  and  on  either  side  of  the  road  lead- 
ing to  Fort  Bayan  the  scenery  is  of  the  most  charming  description. 
Hie  cnratiye  qaalities  of  many  of  these  springs  have  long  been  known, 
and  they  will  not  fail  to  become  places  of  general  resort  for  invalids  when 
a  railroad  shall  afford  convenient  facilities  for  reaching  them. 

The  climate  of  New  Mexico  is  remarkably  salubrious,  the  atmosphere 
being  light,  dry,  and  electric,  with  a  low  measure  of  humidity  when  rain 
ia  not  actually  falling.  The  most  interesting  proof  of  the  wonderful 
pmity  of  the  rarefied  and  arid  atmosphere  is  its  effects  upon  animal  sub- 
stances. Hunters  travel  hundreds  of  miles,  kill  game,  and  for  da3\s  and 
weeks  the  meat  without  salting  remains  well  preserved.  The  preserva- 
tion of  the  different  varieties  of  grass  is  another  proof  of  the  aridity  of 
the  atmosphere.  A  smaU  measure  of  humidity  would  destroy  their 
nutritive  qualities.  The  annual  fall  of  rain  varies  fi'om  10  to  30  inches 
according  to  locality. 

Observations  made  at  Santa  F^  and  extending  over  six  years  show  the 
mean  temperature  during  the  spring  months  to  be  49.7^,  in  summer  70.4^, 
autumn  50.6o,  and  in  winter  31.6^,  the  average  for  the  year  Wing  50.6o, 
or  nearly  the  same  as  in  New  York  city. 

Throughout  New  Mexico  the  mountains  are  clothed  with  forests  of 
pine,  fir,  spruce,  and  cedar,  and  in  high  altitudes  the  aspen  is  found  in 
great  abundance.  The  foot-hills  and  occasionally  the  mesas  are  covered 
with  pifion  intermixed  with  cedar.*  Considerable  tracts  of  cottonwood, 
sycamore,  hackberry,  and  willow  are  found  upon  the  borders  of  the 
streams,  and  in  their  vicinity  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country  walnut 
and  oak  are  occasionally  found. 

Grass  abounds  in  every  portion  of  the  Territory,  and  even  in  the  forests 
grows  luxuriantly  the  entire  year.  At  great  altitudes  this  grass  is, 
in  winter-time,  covered  with  snow,  though  not  deadened  to  the  ground, 
for  as  soon  as  the  snow  melts  it  affords  excellent  grazing.  Upon 
the  mesas  and  through  the  vaUeys  grows  the  justly  celebrated  gama 
grass,  which,  cured  as  it  stands,  affords  abundant  food  for  flocks  and 
herds  througnout  the  winter.  As  a  pastoral  region  New  Mexico  possesses 
eminent  advantages,  the  grazing  not  being  destroyed  by  the  cold  storms 
and  rains  of  the  countries  further  north,  nor  scorched  and  stunted  by  the 
burning  heats  of  the  south.  The  range  is  so  extensive  that  flocks  can 
move  over  a  different  pasturage  every  day.  In  cold  weather  they  range 
toward  the  south  and  during  inclement  storms  seek  the  shelter  of  some 
neighboring  cafion.  Having  ample  room  and  air,  the  flocks  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  diseases  incident  to  those  localities  where  the  extreme  cold  of 
the  winter  renders  it  necessary  to  crowd  them  together.  The  facility 
and  cheapness  of  raising  sheep  and  goats  applies  equally  well  to  the 
raising  of  horses  and  cattie,  and  when  fully  protected  fh)m  Indian  depre- 
dations, and  convenient  transportation  is  afforded  to  the  markets  of  the 
east  by  the  construction  of  railroads,  the  hills  and  mountains  will  be 
literally  covered  with  flocks  and  herds. 

The  lands  in  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  are  very  fertile  and  can  be  suc- 
cessfully cultivated,  though  the  cultivation  is  mainly  carried  on  by 
means  of  irrigation.  Although  considerable  labor  and  expense  are  at 
first  incurred  in  making  the  canals  and  ditches,  the  crops  are  more  cer- 
tain than  where  entire  dependence  is  placed  upon  the  fall  of  rain  for  the 
amount  of  moisture  required,  and  the  land  enriched  by  the  detritus  made 
up  of  decayed  vegetation,  and  rich  mould  from  the  mountains^  distributed 
by  the  running  water,  never  wears  out.  Lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa 
F6  have  been  under  annual  cultivation  for  more  than  200  years,  and  still 
produce  excellent  crops  without  ever  having  been  enriched  or  restored 
by  other  means. 
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Previous  to  the  occupation  of  the  countiy  by  the  Americans^  agricul- 
ture was  confined  to  the  production  of  wheat,  com,  beans,  oats,  bu*ley, 
and  in  some  localities  in  the  north,  potatoes.  Under  American  agricul- 
ture, however,  nearly  all  kinds  oi  fruits  and  garden  vegetables  have 
been  introduced,  growing  luxuriantly,  and  are  of  excellent  size  and  flavor. 
Peaches,  apples,  apricots,  grax^es,  and  in  the  southern  part  quinces, 
pomegranates  and  flgs,  can  t^  grown  a»  well  as  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
The  grape  most  cultivated  in  New  Mexico  id  of  delicious  flavor,  the  wine 
from  it  being  equal  to  the  best  Burgundy. 

Valuable  minerals  are  found  in  every  i>ortion  of  New  Mexico.  In 
numerous  localities  may  now  be  seen  shafts  and  drifts,  the  work  of 
former  generations,  and  the  only  monuments  left  of  their  energy,  activity, 
and  industry,  while  the  almost  daily  discovery  of  new  lodes  of  gold  ana 
silver  bearing  quartz  and  auriferous  placers  indicate  that  mining  opera- 
tions in  the  l^ture  will  be  as  productive  as  in  the  past. 

During  the  last  year  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  mining  interests.  It  is  estimated  that  between  2,000  and 
3,000  miners  are  now  engaged  in  the  Moreno  district.  Owing,  however, 
to  the  want  of  water  but  a  small  portion  of  the  ground  known  to  be  rich 
in  gold  can  be  worked.  This  difficulty  will  soon  be  obviated,  as  a  ditch 
forty  miles  long  is  in  process  of  construction,  which  will  divert  to  the 
mines  the  waters  of  the  Eio  Colorado,  an  affluent  of  the  Bio  Grande. 
The  completion  of  this  enterprise  will  afford  sufficient  supply  of  water 
for  the  fall  development  of  this  mining  district,  and  a  very  large  yield 
of  gold  is  confidently  anticipated.  The  gold  product  from  these  and 
other  mines  has  been  considerable  during  the  year,  but  there  being  no 
assay  office  or  other  special  agency  for  the  refining  or  purchase  of  the 
gold,  no  reliable  statistics  of  the  amount  produced  can  be  obtained. 

There  has  recently  been  received  at  this  office  a  specimen  of  ore  con- 
sisting of  a  silicious  deposit  of  exceedingly  loose  texture,  through  which 
are  interspersed  fibres  of  pure  gold,  some  of  which  exceed  two  inches  in 
length.  It  is  claimed  that  an  assay  of  a  specimen  of  this  ore  in  which 
no  gold  was  visible  to  the  eye,  yielded  at  the  rate  of  $19,000  to  the  ton. 
The  locality  in  which  this  specimen  wa«  obtained  is  on  the  head-waters 
of  Ute  creek,  a  branch  of  Cimarron  river,  and  the  existence  of  the 
deposit  was  hitherto  unsuspected. 

Rich  deposits  of  copper  exist  in  many  parts  of  the  Territory.  A  num- 
ber of  mines  have  been  worked  for  nearly  a  century,  the  present  product 
finding  a  ready  market  in  the  States  at  prices  equal  to  that  of  the  best 
Russia  copper. 

Iron  and  coal  have  been  found  in  inexhaustible  quantities  and  of  the 
best  quality.  Cinnabar  and  zinc  also  exist  in  some  localities,  though  no 
mines  of  the  same  have  as  yet  been  worked. 

Extensive  surveys  have  been  made  by  the  engineers  of  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad,  eastern  division,  from  a  point  on  the  main  line  of  their 
road  near  the  western  boundaiy  of  Kaiisas,  through  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California.  It  is  claimed  by  the  projectors  that 
this  route,  on  account  of  the  favorable  dimate,  light  grades,  alignment 
and  distance,  has  advantages  over  others  between  the  Atantic  and  Pacific. 
The  company  propose  to  construct  one  branch  of  their  road  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Santa  F^. 

The  public  surveys  during  the  past  year  have  been  of  limited  extent. 
The  second  correction  line  south  has  been  extended  to  the  Pecos  river, 
and  a  number  of  townships  in  the  valley  of  the  Bio  Hondo  have  been 
surveyed  and  subdivided,  also  several  townships  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Mimbres.  No  applications  for  the  survey  of  private  claims  have 
been  made  during  the  year. 
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The  surveyor  general  recommends  that  provision  be  made  by  addi- 
tional legidatkm  for  the  early  settlement  of  claims  to  land  nnder  Spanish 
and  IfexicMi  grants,  as  controversies  are  arising  between  new  settlers 
and  claimants  onder  these  nna^justed  titles,  thns  checking  the  devel- 
opm^t  of  tiie  resources  of  the  Territory.  This  office  concurs  in  the 
recommendation,  referring  to  suggestions  in  the  matter  presented  in  the 
last  annual  report 

The  surveyor  general  submits  an  estimate  of  appropriation  of  $30,234 
for  public  surveys  in  New  Mexico  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  which  sum, 
in  oonsideration  of  the  exigencies  in  other  surveying  districts,  has  been 
reduced  by  this  office  to  $10,000.  The  reduction  was  made  in  view  of 
the  fMk  that  there  exists  no  present  demand  for  obtaining  title  to  the 
public  lands  in  New  Mexieo,  none  having  been  as  yet  disp^ed  of  since 
ihe  jeBx  1855,  when  the  surveys  were  inaugurated,  since  which  time 
nearly  3,000,000  acres  have  been  surveyed. 

Under  treaty  recently  concluded  with  the  Navi^o  Indians,  tlie  reserva- 
tion at  the  Bosque  Bedondo  on  the  Pecos  river  has  been  abandoned  and 
the  Indians  settled  upon  a  reservation  upon  the  San  Juan.  The  ratifica- 
tion of  this  treaty  will  throw  open  to  settlement  the  country  on  the  San 
Juan  east  of  the  reservation,  and  should  the  order  setting  apart  the 
Bosqne  Bedondo  reservation  be  rescinded,  that  portion  of  the  valley  of 
the  Pecos  may  also  be  opened  to  settlement. 

The  surveyor  general  has  called  attention  to  the  great  benefits  likely 
to  be  derived  from  a  geologicid  survey  of  New  Mexico.  It  is  well  known 
that  nearly  all  the  mountain  ranges  are  mineral-bearing,  yet  a  scientific 
survey  is  required  to  mark  out  with  certainty  the  locaUties  in  which 
mining  operations  can  be  profitably  conducted. 

Under  the  authority  pf  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2, 1867,  a 
ocmtract  has  been  entered  into  by  this  office  for  the  survey  of  the 
northern  boundary  of  New  Mexico,  and  by  advice  fi*om  the  parties  now 
in  the  field  we  learn  that  the  survey  has  reached  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  an  early  completion  of  the  work. 

IDAHO. 

Betuming  to  the  region  of  our  northern  boundary  ai^jacent  to  Montana, 
the  next  organization  there  existing  is  Idaho. 

The  present  surface  of  Idaho  first  tbrmed  part  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon, 
as  organized  by  act  of  August  14, 1848,  vol.  9,  p.  323.  That  part  of  Idaho 
lying  north  of  46^  of  north  latitude  was  afterwards  included  within  the 
Territcny  of  Washington,  by  act  of  March  2, 1853,  (Statutes,  vol.  10,  p. 
172,)  and  the  portion  south  of  that  degree  constituted  a  portion  of  the 
Territory  of  Washington,  pursuant  to  the  statute  of  February  14, 1859, 
voL  11,  p.  384. 

On  the  3d  March,  1863,  Idaho  was  organized  as  a  separate  jurisdiction, 
with  limits  since  dimiuisned  by  act  of  May  26, 1864,  by  the  organization 
of  Montana  of  its  then  existing  limits,  and  oy  attaching  the  southern 
pofrtion  to  Dakota,  (vol.  13,  pages  85  and  92,)  thus  reducing  the  area  ( f 
Idaho  to  90,932  square  miles.  Finally  this  was  fiirther  reduced  in  the 
orgamzation  of  Wyoming  by  the  act  of  July  28, 1868,  so  that  its  present 
surface  is  86,294  square  miles,  or  55,228,160  acres,  bounded  on  the  east 
by  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  that  portion  of  Dakota  west  of  Wyoming, 
on  tiie  south  by  Utah  and  Nevada,  on  the  west  by  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton^  and  on  the  north  by  British  Columbia.  Idaho  forms  part  of  the  basin 
of  the  Columbia,  and  is  drained  by  Snake  river,  and  by  Clarke's  Fork  of  the 
Columbia  river  and  their  tributaries.    Its  greatest  length  from  north  to 
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south  is  410  miles,  its  width  on  the  southern  boundary  being  257  mUes, 
with  a  northern  boundary  of  40  miles.  The  climate,  on  account  of  it« 
high  northern  latitude  and  elevation  from  2,000  to  5,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  is  colder  during  the  winter  than  in  Utah  and  iN^evada  on 
the  south.  The  severe  cold  is,  however,  confined  to  the  uplands  and 
mountains,  where  snows  fall  to  considerable  depth.  On  the  uplands  and 
lower  ranges  of  mountains,  however,  the  winters  are  generally  less  severe 
than  in  northern  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  or  central  Minne«o^  the  air  being  much 
dryer  than  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  an  equal  degree  of  low  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere  is  less  uncomfortable  in  the  mountains  of  Idaho 
than  in  the  eastern  States.  ^ 

The  sheltered  valleys  of  the  St.,  Joseph,  Clearwater,  Payette,  Boise, 
and  some  other  streams  have  comparatively  mild  climate,  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep  being  able  to  subsist  at  all  seasons  upon  the  natural  pasturage 
existing  there,  as  it  does  in  nearly  every  other  valley  in  the  Territory. 

During  summer  and  autumn  the  atmosphere  is  most  delightful,  the 
days  being  warm  but  not  sultry,  and  the  nights  refreshingly  cool.  The 
annual  average  of  heat  and  cold  in  the  western  part  of  the  Territory  is 
much  the  same  as  in  central  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  in  southern 
Pennsylvania,  while  the  eastern  portion  more  nearly  resembles  the  climate 
of  northern  Massachusetts,  sou^em  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire. 

In  reference  to  the  precipitation  of  moisture  or  annual  rain  fall,  Idaho 
belongs  to  the  extehsive  range  in  the  United  States,  designated  as  the 
dry  region  or  dry  plains,  having  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  moun- 
tains for  its  western  boundary,  and  for  its  eastern  limit  an  irregular  and 
defined  line  near  the  97th  or  lOOtii  degree  of  longitude  west  of  Greenwich, 
extending  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  United 
States,  embracing  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Wash- 
ington Territory'  on  the  north;  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  western  Texas 
on  the  south,  the  western  parts  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  the  whole  of 
Colorado,  Utah,  and  Nevada.,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Oregon  in  the 
interior.  Throughout  this  whole  expanse  of  territory  the  quantity  of 
water  annually  falling  in  rain,  although  varying  considerably  in  difierent 
localities,  hardly  exceeds,  perhaps  it  does  not  equal  in  any  of  the  fertile 
and  tillable  valleys  one-fourth  the  rain  fall  of  the  Atlantic  States;  and 
if  the  comparison  is  made  with  the  lower  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  or 
the  Pacific  coast  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory,  the  disproportion 
will  be  greater. 

About  the  source  of  the  Clearwater,  the  Salmon,  the  Boise,  and  Snake 
rivers  on  the  Bitter  Boot  and  Bocky  mountains,  the  amount  of  rain  and 
snow  falling  in  the  course  of  the  year  is  very  considerable,  sufficient  to 
furnish  constant  supply  of  water  to  the  channels  of  these  streams,  while 
in  western  Idaho,  in  the  lower  valleys  of  the  rivers  the  quantity  is  con- 
siderably less,  and  the  climate  as  to  humidity  partaking  of  the  character 
of  eastern  Oregon,  the  State  of  Nevada,  and  southwestern  Arizona. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  region  characterized  as  "  dry,''  it  may  be 
remarked  that  while  agriculture  is  practicable,  and  is  sometimes  attended 
with  satisfEfcctory  residts  without  the  aid  of  irrigation,  permanent  and 
general  success  can  alone  be  secured  by  moisture  artificially  supplied. 

The  valleys  of  Idaho  have  soils  of  the  most  fertile  character,  and  with 
irrigation  as  a  stimulus  to  their  productiveness,  yield  abundant  crops  of 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  the  fruits  and  vegetables  common  to  that  lati- 
tude. The  valleys  of  the  Clearwater,  Sabnon,  Payette,  and  Boise  are 
large  and  well  situated,  and  the  facilities  for  irrigation  generally  fair, 
with  an  adequate  supply  of  water.  An  extensive  and  beautifrd  valle}* 
is  found  on  Wood  river,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory,  and  the 
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bottom  lands  of  the  Weiser,  the  St.  Joseph,  and  Cceur  d'Alene  are  of 
excellent  quality,  the  valleys  being  sheltered  ^m  winds  and  cold.  Bottom 
lands  of  considerableextent  are  found  on  the  shores  of  Lakes  Cceur  d'Alfene 
and  Pend  d'Oreille  in  the  northern  part  of  tiie  Territory,  and  numerous 
but  small  and  productive  valleys  on  the  several  tributaries  of  the  rivers 
bearing  the  same  names  flowing  into  those  lakes. 

Snake  river  the  principal  affluent  of  the  ColuiAbia  from  the  south, 
rises  in  the  Bitter  Boot  mountains,  near  Fremont's  peak,  in  Wyoming 
Territory,  about  longitude  11(P  west  fix)m  Greenwich,  passing  450  miles 
through  southern  I^ho  in  a  westerly  serpentine  course,  when  it  turns 
abruptly  to  4he  north,  forming  the  western  boundary  for  a  distance  of 
over  150  miles,  receiving  as  tributaries  the  Boise,  Salmon,  Clearwater, 
Nevada,  McArthur's  rivers,  and  numerous  other  small  streams  in  Idaho 
and  the  Owyhee,  Malheur,  Burnt,  Grande  Bonde,  and  Powder  rivers  in 
Oregon,  coming  m>m  the  west,  and  finally  flowing  west  into  Washington 
Territory,  uniting  with  the  Columbia  river,  receiving  as  an  affluent  the 
Palonse  river,  in  Washington  Territory,  flowing  from  the  north.  Snake 
river  is  navigable  to  Lewiston  at  the  mouth  of  Clearwater  river.  A 
steamer  was  built  on  the  river  near  Fort  Boise,  but  navigation  above 
Lewiston,  owing  to  the  swiftness  of  the  current,  is  difficult,  and  sometimes 
dangerous. 

The  Shoshone  falls,  on  Snake  river,  near  the  115^  of  longitude,  are 
two  hundred  yards  wide,  rivalling  the  great  falls  of  Niagara,  and  forming 
one  of  the  leading  and  striking  objecto  of  natural  scenery  in  this  Terri- 
tory. 

Few  Territories  are  more  copiously  watered  than  Idaho.  The  highest 
ranges  of  the  Bocky  and  Bitter  Boot  mountains,  lying  on  the  eastern 
border  of  the  Territory,  are  covered  with  snow  most  of  the  year,  which, 
melting  and  descending  to  the  valleys  below,  supplies  the  channels  of 
the  streams  leading  to  the  Columbia,  and  these  are  so  numerous  as  to 
intersect  every  portion  of  this  region. 

The  greater  part  of  the  vaUeys  of  Idaho  are  still  unoccupied, 
although  small  settlements  exist  in  most  of  them.  As  to  the  amount 
of  irrigable  land,  the  information  is  yet  too  meagre  to  enable  us  to 
determine  the  extent  with  accuracy. 

The  climate  is  admirably  adapted  to  sheep  and  wool  growing,  which 
may  be  successfully  conducted.  Water  power  is  abundant,  and  the 
largest  manufacturing  establishments  can  be  maintained  to  advantage 
in  manufacturing  woollen  goods  or  iron,  of  which  ores  of  superior 
quality  exist  convenient  to  vast  deposits  or  excellent  coal. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  mineral  deposits  of  Idaho  are  of 
sufficient  importance  to  employ  the  energies  and  capital  of  a  very  large 
population  for  two  generations  to  come^  the  advantages  to  accrue  in  the 
future  from  its  water  power,  excellent  iron  ore  and  extensive  coal  beds, 
cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated. 

On  account  of  the  heavy  charges  for  freight  upon  every  variety  of  iron 
machinery  cariried  frt)m  the  eastern  States  to  the  region  of  country  west 
of  the  Bocky  mountains,  and  the  great  amount  required  in  all  extensive 
mining  regions,  there  is  no  branch  of  industry  which  is  likely  to  yield 
larger  returns  lor  capital  invested  and  properly  directed  energies  than 
the  manufacture  of  iron  in  its  various  stages  and  forms  in  that  great 
range  of  country  between  the  Sierras  and  Bocky  mountains.  Perhaps 
no  locality  i>ossesses  greater  advantages  in  that  respect  than  southern 
Idaho. 

Snake  river  will  famish  water  power  sufficient  for  all  practical 
purposes,  the  neighboring  mountains  affording  a  supx)ly  of  timber,  coal 
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and  iron  ore  of  excellent  quality,  and  in  quantities  sufficient  to  meet 
every  demand. 

The  time  is  not  fiir  distant  when  railroad  communication  will  connect 
this  locaUlity  with  Salt  Lake  City,  also  San  Frandsoo  and  the  mining 
communities  between  these  points  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Columbia  river 
and  Puget  sound  on  the  other.  Although  the  quantity  of  irrigable 
land  befu*s  small  pnJportion  to  the  whole  Bui&yce  of  the  Territory,  yet 
it  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  oldest  and  best  agricultural  States 
the  amount  of  cultivated  soil  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  whole.  The 
statement  may  be  made  with  safety,  therefore,  that  3,000,000  acres  of 
land,  properly  irrigated  and  of  a  quality  such  as  is  usually  found  in 
the  arable  valleys  of  the  mining  States  and  Territories  of  the  west, 
wotfld,  with  good  husbandry,  pr^uce  at  least  as  much  grain,  fixuts,  ana 
vegetables,  as  were  raised  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  1800,  according 
to  the  census  reports.  Whether  that  amount  of  land  exists  in  Idaho, 
where  irrigation  is  practicable  with  adequate  supply  of  water,  cannot  at 
present  be  determined,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  aggregate  quantity 
is  but  little  fdiort  of  that  stated,  while  its  grazing  fsuolities  are  ample 
for  the  support  of  a  much  larger  number  of  horses,  cattle^and  sheep, 
than  were  found  in  1800  in  any  of  the  original  thirteen  States.  When  these 
facts  are  considered,  it  will  not  be  doubted  that  Idaho  can  support  in 
comfort  and  prosperity,  independent  of  her  mines  of  the  precious 
metals,  a  population  of  several  millions  of  inhabitants. 

€k>la  was  first  discovered  in  1852,  on  the  Pend  d'Oreille  river, 
although  the  first  mining  operations  were  in  1860,  on  the  south  fork  of 
Clearwater  river.  The  prmcipal  mines  in  Idaho  are  in  the  Boise  basin, 
the  Owyhee  mine^  in  the  southwest,  between  the  Owyhee  and  Snake 
rivers,  the  Salmon  Biver  mines  and  those  on  the  south  tbrk  of  the  Clear- 
water. The  product  of  the  mines  in  1864  was  $6,474,080;  in  1865, 
$6,581,440;  in  1866,  $8,023,680^  while  the  product  in  1867  was  about 
$6,500,000.  Many  of  the  placer  mines  have  become  exhausted,  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  annual  products  of  the  vein  mines  have  increased. 
Nearly  all  the  quartz  mines  in  the  Territory  are  gold  and  silver  bearing* 
The  development  of  the  quartz,  or  vein  mines,  will  continue  to  be  retarded 
until  ready  and  cheap  means  of  transportation  are  opened  with  the 
eastern  States.  We  are  not  in  possession  of  information  sufficiently 
reliable  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical 
products  of  Idaho. 

Its  present  population  is  estimated  at  25,000.  Boise  City,  the  capital, 
on  the  north  bank  of  Boise  river,  50  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  390  miles 
from  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  is  a  thriving  business  place  of  2,000  inhabi- 
tants. 

Idaho  City,  30  miles  northeast  of  the  capital,  in  a  rich  mining 
district,  has  a  population  of  3,000.  Lewiston,  at  the  head  of  navi- 
gation on  Snake  river,'  and  350  miles  east  of  Portland,  Oregon,  contains 
a  population  of  2,000,  and  conducts  an  active  trade  with  the  interior, 
east  and  west.  Pioneer  City  has  a  population  of  2,000,  and  Silver  City 
1,600.  Since  our  annual  report  of  1867,  there  have  been  89  miles  of 
standard,  618  miles  of  exterior,  and  807  miles  of  subdivisional  lines 
surveyed  in  Idaho,  including  an  area  or255,lll  acres,  the  subdivisional 
surveys  being  in  the  valley  of  Boise  river. 

During  the  next  official  year  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  public  lines 
so  as  to  include  actual  settlements,  and  to  extend  the  exterior  and 
standard  lines  to  the  mineral  localities,  in  order  to  afford  the  necessary 
basis  for  t];ie  survey  of  mineral  claims  under  tlie  mining  act  of  July  26, 
1866,  and  for  this  purpose  the  surveyor  general  has  estimated  $40,140, 
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which,  in  oonidderation  of  more  urgent  demands  in  other  sorveying 
districts,  has  been  reduced  to  $20,000. 

The  whole  area  of  Idaho,  covering  55,228,100  acres,  is  yet  to  be 
disposed  o£ 

The  smreying  system  to  this  end  was  inaugurated  in  1867,  the  initial 
point  being  near  43^  36^  north  latitude,  and  llO^  8^  longitude  west 
from  Greenwich,  on  a  rocky  butte  19  miles  firom  Boise  City  in  a  south- 
westerly direction. 

Pursuant  to  the  acts  of  June  27  and  July  26, 1866,  two  district  land 
offices  have  been  established — one  at,  Boise  City  and  the  other  at 
Lewiston — ^where  there  are  local  land  officers  prepared  to  receive  appli- 
cations for  obtaining  ultimate  titles. 

NEVADA. 

Lying  south  of  Idaho  and  extending  westward  is  Nevada,  one  of  the 
largest  States  in  the  Union,  extending  firom  north  to  soutn  483  miles, 
and  east  to  west  323^  containing  an  area  of  112,090  square  miles,  or 
71^737,600  acres.  This  State,  forming  a  part  of  the  great  elevated  plain 
lying  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Bocky  mountains,  has  a  general 
idtitude  of  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  l^s  plateau  is  traversed 
by  many  ranges  of  mountains,  having,  for  the  most  part,  a  northerly  and 
southerly  course,  which,  rising  from  2,000  to  8,000  feet  above  the  general 
level  of  the  country,  are  separated  from  each  other  by  valleys  varying  la 
width  from  5  to  20  miles.  There  is  remarkable  uniformity  in  this  alter- 
nation of  mountains  and  valleys,  although  the  valleys  frequently  spread 
out  into  broad  plains,  sometimes  interspersed  with  buttes  and  rugged 
hills.  The  Sierra  Nevadas,  along  the  western  and  southwestern  borders 
of  the  State,  have  an  altitude  of  from  7,000  to  13,000  feet,  and  are  covered 
with  heavy  forests,  while  the  ranges  in  the  interior  of  the  State  are 
sparsely  timbered.  The  mountains  are  often  intersected  by  ravines 
crossing  their  summits,  forming  passes  with  slopes  so  gradual  as  to  mate- 
rially lessen  the  difficulties  in  constructing  wagon  roads  and  railroads 
across  them;  some  of  these  ravines  are  watered  by  streams  flowing 
throughout  the  yeiu*,  rendering  feasible  the  irrigation  of  the  strips  of  arable 
land  which  frequ^itly ,  at  the  points  where  the  ca&ons  open  into  the  valley, 
expand  into  tracts  of  sufficient  extent  for  gardens  and  small  farms. 
These  lands,  being  enriched  by  the  disintegrated  rock  and  clay  precipi- 
tated by  descending  currents,  are  exceediogly  productive.  The  streams 
are  oft^  fringed  with  a  growth  of  Cottonwood,  birch,  and  willow,  gen* 
erally  small  and  of  little  use  except  as  frieL  The  valleys  sometimes  extend 
over  a  hundred  miles  without  interruption,  except  an  occasional  butte  or 
projecting  spur,  and  frequently  enlarge  into  vast  plains,  or  unite  with 
other  valleys  having  nearly  the  same  sStitude ;  the  entire  system,  owing 
to  the  level  surface  of  dry  compact  sand,  affording  peculiar  facilities  for 
the  construction  of  railrmds. 

While  many  rivers  descend  into  the  valleys  there  are  few  of  any  con- 
siderable size,  owing  doubtless  to  the  fact  that  the  mountain  streams 
begin  to  diminish  upon  reaching  the  plains,  and  are  soon  lost  in  the 
porous  soiL  Where  there  is  sufficient  water  to  cause  a  stream  to  run 
through  a  valley  above  the  surface,  tracts  of  alluvial  bottom  occur  at 
intervals,  constituting  good  lands  for  ploughing  or  for  meadows,  the  area 
of  these  tracts  being  usually  governed  by  the  size  of  the  water-courses. 
Beescr  river,  Umashaw,  Carson,  Paradise,  and  Franklin  valleys  are  of 
this  character.  In  many  of  these  much  of  the  soil  abounds  in  elements 
of  fertility  and  could  be  easily  tilled,  yet  is  unavailable  because  of  aridity 
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and  absence  of  the  means  of  irrigation,  difficulties  which  will  disappear 
with  the  increase  of  an  industrial  population. 

The  open  plains  as  well  as  the  vsdleys  are  generally  destitute  of  timber, 
except  where  they  are  watered  by  considerable  streams,  such  as  the 
CarsoiL  Walker,  Humboldt,  and  Tmckee  rivers,  along  which  Cottonwood 
and  a  few  copses  of  willow  are  to  be  found. 

The  hill  and  mountain  sides  are  covered  with  nutritious  grasses,  upon 
which  the  cattle  thrive  until  the  beginning  of  winter,  when  they  resort 
to  the  plains  and  feed  upon  the  sage,  wMch  bears  a  small  black  seed 
affording  excellent  food ;  stock  requiring  no  prepared  feed  during  the 
winter,  and  are  suitable  for  beef  the  year  round. 

The  rivers  of  Nevada,  rising  from  springs  or  snow  banks  in  the  moun- 
tains, have  no  outlet  to  the  sea,  with  the  exception  of  some  inconsiderable 
streams  in  the  north  and  in  the  southeast  comer,  near  the  Colorado,  and 
generally  end  in  lakes  and  sinks  or  are  absorbed  by  the  earth.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Humboldt,  Walker,  Carson,  and  Franklin,  each 
ending  in  lakes  bearing  the  same  names,  while  the  Truckee,  flowing  from 
Lake  Tahoe,  one-third  of  which  is  in  Nevada,  expands  into  Pyramid  lake. 
Humboldt  river,  the  largest  in  Nevada,  takes  a  westerly  course  for  250 
miles,  then  deflecting  to  the  south  it  flows  50  miles  farther,  falling  into 
Humboldt  lake.  This  river,  with  an  average  width  of  40  yards  and 
depth  of  four  feet,  has  a  moderate  current  and  is,  at  ordinary  stages, 
foniable  at  many  places.  There  is  a  narrow  belt  of  alluvion  along  its 
immediate  banks,  expanding  at  some  points  into  grassy  bottoms  of  con- 
siderable extent.  The  Truckee,  Carson,  and  Walker  rivers  do  not,  except 
in  size,  differ  materially  frx)m  the  Humboldt*  In  Franklin,  Degroot,  and 
various  other  valleys  there  are  small  lakes  and  ponds,  the  waters  of  which 
are  in  some  cases  fresh  and  pellucid,  while  in  others  they  are  more  or  less 
impure.  Surrounding  these  ponds,  usually  shallow,  there  are  often  con- 
siderable tracts  of  good  agricultural  and  grazing  land. 

Lake  Tahoe  has  a  depth  of  over  1,500  feet,  and,  though  more  than  6,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  never  freezes,  the  temperature  of  the  water  remaining 
at  nearly  the  same  point  throughout  the  year.  This  lake,  as  well  as 
Pyramid,  abounding  in  trout  of  large  size  and  excellent  flavor,  is  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  rising  abruptly  from  its  shores  to  a  great  height, 
and  covered  with  snow  eight  months  in  the  year.  These  mountains  are 
clothed  with  vast  forests  of  pine,  spruce,  and  fir.  Walker  lake,  Uke  Pyra- 
mid, has  an  elevation  of  about  4,000  feet,  and  is  flanked  on  both  sides  by 
i^gg^  mountains  and  hills  extremely  arid  and  barren,  being  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  wood,  grass,  or  water.  The  other  lakes  have  usu- 
ally low  flat  shores,  and  the  water  of  most  of  them  is  brackish  or  alka- 
line. The  surface  of  some  of  the  plains  and  valleys,  consisting  of  stiH 
clay  almost  impervious  to  water,  and  being  quite  level  or  sUghtly  basin- 
shaped,  are,  during  the  rainy  season,  converted  into  shallow  lakes,  often 
not  more  than  a  footor  two  in  depth.  The  name  of  mud  lakes  is  commonly 
applied  to  them,  owing  to  their  miry  condition,  and  they  are  generally 
impassable  for  teams  or  horsemen.  On  drying  up  a  variety  of  salts  of  an 
alkaline  nature  are  deposited,  and  the  name  of  alkali -flats  is  given  them. 
There  are  numerous  springs  throughout  Nevada,  some  occurring  singly, 
but  frequently  himdreds  are  found  grouped  within  an  area  of  a  few  acres. 
While  the  waters  of  some  of  them  are  pure  and  cold,  others  are  of  various 
temperatures,  ranging  from  5(P  to  204°,  the  latter  being  the  boiling  point 
at  this  elevation.  Many  of  these  springs  are  strongly  impregnated  with 
minerals,  and  are  resorted  to  by  Indians  for  their  reputed  medicinal  prop- 
erties. There  are  also  numerous  salt  beds  which,  like  the  alkali  flats, 
are  confined  to  the  valleys  and  plains  occupying  the  points  of  greatest 
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depression,  and  usui^y  bordering  or  surrounded  by  alkali  lands.  They 
are  doubtless  derived  from  the  evaporation  of  former  inland  seas  and 
salt  lakes.  A  large  quantity  of  this  salt  is  used  in  the  mills  and  reduc- 
tion works,  and  extensiv^y  ground  for  table  purposes. 

The  Colorado  river,  formed  by  the  union  of  Grand  and  Green  rivers, 
in  Colorado,  is,  with  one  exception,  the  largest  river  west  of  the  Eock^ 
mountains,  and  traverses  an  area  of  300,000  square  miles,  consti- 
tuting the  southeastern  boundary  of  Kevada  for  75  miles  below  the 
head  of  navigation  to  Fort  Tuma,  425  miles  below  which  point  it 
finds  an  outlet  to  the  Pacific  ocean  through  the  Gulf  of  California.  In 
1857  and  1858  an  engineer,  under  the  direction  of  the  War  Department, 
explored  this  river,  and  in  an  elaborate  report  of  the  expedition  especial 
notice  is  made  of  the  fact  that  the  Colorado  affords  an  economical  avenue 
for  the  transportation  of  supplies  to  the  various  military  posts  estab- 
lished in  Kew  Mexico  *and  Utah,  thus  saving  many  miles  of  travel  and 
presenting  an  easy  access  to  a  portion  of  the  public  domain  hitherto 
deemed  comparatively  valueless,  owing  to  the  supposed  sterility  of  the 
soil,  the  hostility  of  numerous  Indian  tribes^  and  other  diifficulties  of  com- 
munication incident  to  a  region  abounding  m  varied  and  peculiar  natural 
obstructions.  This  important  fact  respecting  the  navigability  of  the 
river  having  been  fidly  established,  the  question  of  the  prosperity  of  this 
region  is  only  one  of  time,  especially  since  the  extraordinary  and  acci- 
dental discovery  of  the  unequalled  and  extensive  mineral  character  of 
Nevada.  The  mining  interest  of  the  State  continues  to  prosper;  In  some 
localities  the  yield  has  ftdly  met  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the 
pioneer  parties  through  whose  industry  and  indefatigable  energy  new 
districts  are  constantiy  being  developed  as  rich  in  precious  metals.  The 
world-renowned  Comstock  lode  still  yields  nearly  as  much  as  at  any  for- 
mer i)eriod,  though  the  leading  mines  upon  the  lode  have  now  reached 
such  a  great  deptii  that  the  expense  of  raising  ores  to  the  surface  and  of 
draining  the  mines  by  means  of  steam  pumps  absorbs  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  the  production;  the  yield  in  1866,  for  example,  being 
$16,000,000,  while  the  cost  attending  mining  operations  was  $15,500,000. 
leaving  a  net  profit  of  but  $500,000.  By  an  act  of  Congress,  approved 
July  25, 1866,  the  right  of  way  was  granted  to  Mr.  Adolph  Sutro  to  con- 
struct a  mining  and  draining  tunnel  intersecting  the  Comstock  lode  at  a 
depth  of  2,000  feet  below  the  surface.  The  experience  of  mining  districts 
in  other  coimtries  fully  justifies  the  impression  that  extraordinary  bene- 
fits would  accrue  from  the  completion  of  this  difficult  work,  by  means  of 
which  a  thorough  ventilation  of  the  mines  would  be  secured  and  the 
immense  expense  of  pumping  be  avoided,  while  the  ores  and  debris  from 
a  number  of  mines  could,  by  means  of  drifts  connecting  with  the  main 
tunnel,  be  removed  at  a  comparatively  small  cost,  thus  leaving  a  larger 
margin  for  profit  than  the  present  method  will  allow.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  completion  of  the  Sutro  tunnel  would  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  the  mines  upon  the  Comstock  lode  annually  from  $16,000,000 
to  $25,000,000,  or  even  $30,000,000.  If  this  expectation  be  realized  the 
United  States  will  become  the  principal  silver-producing  country^  of  the 
world,  and,  beyond  a  doubt,  Jihe  i>roblem,  so  interesting  and  profound  in 
all  its  details,  respecting  the  value  and  importance  of  this  entire  section 
of  country  to  the  federal  Union,  in  her  career  of  unequaled  greatness,  and 
the  speedy  development  of  her  vast  treasures,  will  be  solved. 

So  rapid  and  unexi>ected  have  been  the  advances  in  obtaining  informa- 
tion of  a  region  but  recently  regarded  as  a  barren  waste  of  unprofitable 
desert,  that  we  are  led  to  expect  that  the  remarkable  results  and  advan- 
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tages  already  secnred  bear  only  a  small  ratio  to  those  which  are  yet  to 
be  developed.  We  have  also  the  decisive  advantage  of  an  outlet  from 
the  silver  mines  of  Nevada  to  the  Pacific  ocean  by  means  of  the  Colorado 
river,  opening  before  us  the  prospect  of  controlling  and  regulating  traffic 
with  the  eastern  hemisphere,  where  silver  has  ever  been  deem^  more 
desirable  than  gold,  thusrenaering  the  United  States,  as  elsewhere  more 
particularly  shown,  a  leading  competitor  for,  if  not  the  mistress  of,  this 
valuable  and  extensive  trade. 

Notwithstanding  the  elevation  of  Nevada  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
the  climate  is  comparatively  mild,  the  summers  not  warmer  than  east  of 
the  Boeky  mountains,  and  the  winters  less  severe  than  in  New  England, 
but  little  snow  falling  except  on  the  mountain  ranges.  In  the  northern 
and  western  part  of  the  State  there  are  slight  rain  foils  from  April  to 
October,  while  occasional  showers  occur  in  the  southern  and  eastern 
portions  during  the  summer  months.  Considerable  quantities  of  arable 
land  exist  at  the  bases  of  the  mountain  ranges,  along  the  rivers,  and 
upon  the  borders  of  the  lakes.  These  lands,  generally  alluvial,  are  of 
great  fertility,  and  where  there  is  sufficient  water  for  irrigation  superior 
crops  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  hay,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  demon- 
strate, the  highly  proUnc  character  of  the  soil,  and  that  by  drainage  and 
IM*otection  from  overflow  a  large  area  would  be  rendered  valuable  for 
agriculture,  and  aftbrd  abundant  fields  of  rich  grasses. 

Carson  City  is  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  Virginia  City,  Aurora, 
Geneva,  Austin,  and  Belmont  are  important  towns. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  surveys  have  been  confined  principally 
to  tlie  establishment  of  standard  and  township  Unes  in  those  portions  of 
the  State  most  desirable  for  agriculture,  and  where  the  largest  settle- 
ments are  located.  The  survey  of  the  Humboldt  and  Eeese  rivers  guide 
meridians  has  rendered  it  practicable  to  extend  the  township  and  sub- 
divisional  surveys  to  those  portions  of  the  valleys  of  these  rivers  most 
valuable  for  settiements  without  awaiting  the  gradual  extension  of  the 
public  lines. 

The  surveys  during  the  present  fiscal  year  will  be  prosecuted  where 
lands  are  demanded  for  actual  settlement,  and  along  the  route  of  the 
Pacific  railroad,  which  is  in  operation  as  far  as  the  Big  Bend  of  the 
Truckee  river,  and  is  progressing  eastward  from  that  point  at  the  rate  of 
about  two  miles  per  day.  As  there  is  no  grading  to  impede  the  progress 
of  the  work,  this  rapid  rate  of  construction  will  no  doubt  be  maintained 
until  the  mountains  west  of  Salt  lake  are  reached,  and  even  this  portion 
will  probably  be  ready  for  the  rails  by  the  time  the  track  reaches  the 
mountaius.  With  the  increasing  railroad  facilities  settlements  are  rap- 
idly advancing  and  villages  are  springing  into  existence  as  if  by  magic, 
giving  every  CAidence  of  thrifty  enterprise. 

By  the-  act  of  Congress,  approved  June  8, 1868,  "  to  provide  for  giving 
dfect  to  the  various  grants  of  public  lands  to  the  State  of  Nevada,"  a 
new  ])rineiple  as  to  that  State  has  been  introduced  into  our  land  system. 
By  the  first  section  of  that  act  Nevada  ^^  is  authorized  to  select  the  alter- 
nate even-numbered  sections  within  the  limits  c^  any  railroad  grant  in 
said  State  in  satisfaction,  in  whole  or  in  pa^,  of  the  several  grants  made 
in  the  acts  of  Congress,''  approved  March  2, 1861,  "  organizing  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Nevada,"  March  21,  1864,  "  admitting  the  State  of  Nevada  into 
the  Union,"  and  July  4,  1866,  "concerning  lands  granted  to  Nevada." 
The  Ki'^nts  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  acts  of  Congress  are  the  following: 
The  500,000  acre  grant  under  the  8th  section  of  the  act  of  September  4^ 
1841,  tor  internal  improvements,  appropriated  "by  the  constitution  ot 
Nevada  to  educational  purposes,"  and  confirm^  by  the  1st  section  of  the 
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act  of  Congress  approved  July  4, 1866,  the  agricultural  college  grant  of 
90,000  acres,  being  ^,000  acres  for  each  senator  and  representative  in 
Congress  by  act  of  July  2, 1862,  and  supplements  thereto,  and  diverted 
by  t^e  3d  section  of  said  act  of  July  4. 1866,  ^^  from  the  teaching  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts  to  that  oi  the  theory  and  practice  of  mining," 
the  grant  of  72  sections  for  a  seminary  of  learning,  the  concession  of  20 
sections  for  State  prison,  and  20  sections  for  pubUc  buildings,  of  indem- 
nity in  other  lands  where  the  16th  and  36tk  segtiims  in  each  township 
have  been  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  o£ 

It  was  stipulated  in  the  provisos  of  this  first  section  of  the  act  '^  that 
this  {Mivilege  shall  not  extend  to  lands  upon  which  there  may  be  rightful 
claims  under  the  pre-emption  or  homestead  laws,  and  that  lauds  may  be 
selected,  the  minimum  price  of  which  is  $2  50  per  acre;  each  acre  selected 
shall  be  taken  by  the  State  in  satisfaction  of  two  acres,  the  minimum 
price  of  which  is  $1  25  per  acre."  and  that  the  lands  granted  in  the  8th 
and  9th  sections  of  said  act  of  March  2. 1864,  admitting  Nevada  into  the 
Union,  bdng  donations  for  public  buildings  and  State  prison,  '^  shall  be 
selected  within  four  years  from  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  8, 1868," 
and  the  period  for  the  selection  of  said  lands  is  thereby  so  extended. 
The  2d  section  of  said  act  refers  to  the  agricultural  law  of  July  2, 1862, 
and  its  supplements,  and  provides  that  selections  ^^  shall  be  made  in 
the  same  manner  ana  of  the  same  character  of  lands  as  may  be  selected 
in  satisfaction  of  the  other  grants  referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  the 
act"  But  this  act  does  not  authorize  the  selection  of  lands  valuable  for 
mines  of  gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  or  copper.  It  thus  appears  that  agri- 
cultural college  selections,  which,  by  the  original  act  of  July  2, 1862,  and 
supplements  thereto,  were  restricted  to  lands  which  had  b^n  offered  at 
public  sale,  and  thus  made  subject  to  ordinary  private  entry^  may  now, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  of  the  law,  be  made  by  the  State  of 
Nevada,  of  unoffered  lands.  Instructions  have  accordingly  been  des^ 
patched  under  date  of  August  25, 1868,  to  the  district  land  officers  at 
Carson  City,  Nevada,  to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  of  July  8, 
1868.    There  are  yet  un£sposed  of  in  Nevada  67,085,697  acres. 

UTAH, 

The  next  political  division  on  the  east  is  Utah.  This  Territory,  which 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Idaho  and  Wyoming,  on  the  east  by  Colo- 
rado, south  by  Arizona,  and  west  by  Nevada,  embraces  an  area  of 
84,476  square  miles,  or  54,065,075  acres,  being  as  large  as  the  whole  of 
New  England  and  nearly  twice  the  area  of  the  State  of  Teuuessee. 
It  was  formed  out  of  tifie  public  domain  acquired  from  Mexico  by 
treaty  of  1848^  and  was  organized  by  statute  approved  September  9, 
1850.  Its  limits  were  subsequently  reduced  by  act  of  March  2, 1861. 
creating  the  Territory  of  Nevada,  and  by  the  laws  of  July  14, 1862,  ana 
May  5, 1866,  each  adding  one  degree  of  longitude  to  Nevada:  it  was  fur- 
ther diminished  by  the  act  of  25th  July,  1868,  which  detached  from  Utah 
a  tract  north  of  the .41st  and  east  of  the  111th  degree  of  longitude  from 
Greenwich,  and  made  said  tract  a  part  of  the  new  Territory  of  Wyoming. 
The  Wasatch  mountains  intersect  it  from  northeast  to  southwest,  divi- 
ding it  into  two  unequal  parts;  that  west  of  the  range  being  the  smaller, 
and  included  within  the  ^^  Great  Basin,'^  the  eastern  division  forming 
part  of  the  basin  drained  by  the  Colorado  of  the  West.  The  general 
elevation  of  its  valleys  and  lakes  is  from  4,000  to  6,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  mountain  ranges,  traversing  its  surface,  rise  from 
2,000  to  7,000  feet  above  the  ac^jacent  valleys,  the  highest  peaks  being 
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covered  with  snow  thnmghout  the  year.  West  of  the  Wasatch  moun- 
tains there  are  many  ssdine  and  fresh- water  lakes^  without  any  visible 
outlet^  fed  by  rivers  and  streams  formed  by  the  melting  of  the  mountain 
snow.  The  largest  of  these  is  Great  Salt  lake,  in  the  northwest- 
em  part  of  the  Territory.  100  miles  in  length  from  soutiieast  to 
northwest,  and  50  miles  wide.  Its  waters  are  the  purest  natural  brine 
anjrwhere  to  be  found,  and  are  so  salt  that  no  fish  can  live  in  them, 
holding  in  solution  25  per  cent,  of  common  salt.  It  is  fed  by  the  Weber, 
the  Bear,  the  Jordan,  and  other  rivers  rising  in  the  Wasatch  moun- 
tains.   The  surfiEtce  is  diversified  with  several  islands. 

Lake  Utah  lies  45  miles  south  from  Great  Salt  lake.    It  is  about  30 
miles  long  and  10  wide,  of  pure  fresh  water,  abounding  in  fish,  princi- 
pally speckled  trout  of  great  size  and  exquisite  flavor.     Numerous 
streams  empty  into  it,  some  of  which  are  considerable  rivers,  as  the 
Timpanagos,  Provo.  ana  Spanish  Fork.    The  outlet  of  the  lake  is  through 
the  river  Jordan,  fl.owing  into  Great  Salt  lake,  and  forms  the  connect- 
ing strait  between  these  waters.     Other  lakes,  as  Sevier,  Little  Salt, 
and  Fish  lake,  exist  further  to  the  south,  and  Preuss  on  the  western 
boundary,  all  lying  west  of  the  Wasatch  mountains.    This  section  of  the 
Territory  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  "Great  Interior  Basin,"  being 
an  alternation  of  mountain  ranges  and  intervening  sandy  plains,  its 
rivers  either  emptying  into  lakes  having  no  visible  outlet  to  the  sea,  or 
being  absorbed  by  the  thirsty  sands.    The  plains  are  generally  sterile 
for  want  of  moisture,  except  in  the  narrow  valleys  bordering  on  the 
rivers  in  the  neighborhood  of  springs,  and  along  the  bases  of  the 
mountains,  in  the  narrow  belts  watered  by  the  mountain  streams  before 
they  sink  into  the  sand.    The  rivers  of  the  Great  Basin  are  compara- 
tively few,  and  seldom  of  great  length.    Their  volume  of  .water  is  usually 
small,  sometimes  flowing  above  ground,  at  others  hid  beneath  the  sand. 
East  of  the  Wasatch  the  country  is  an  extensive  elevated  plain,  drained 
by  the  Green  and  the  Grand  rivers  and  their  many  tributaries.    Although 
more  copiously  watered  than  the  western  part,  the  streams  of  this  por- 
tion generally  course  their  way  through  deep  cafions,  mountain  gorges, 
or  between  the  ranges  of  precipitous  hills,  and.  with  exceptions  hore  ana 
there,  fail  to  form  valleys  of  tillable  lands.    These  exceptions  are  found 
on  the  Colorado,  after  the  junction  of  the  Green  and  the  Grand,  on  the 
Kio  San  Juan,  an  eastern  tnbutary  of  the  Colorado,  and  on  many  of  the 
smaller  affluents  of  the  Green,  forming  in  the  aggregate  a  considerable 
amount  of  irrigable  land,  though  smaU  when  compared  with  the  large 
scope  of  .country  drainea  by  these  streams  within  the  limits  of  Utah. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  this  region,  however,  is  excellent  grazing  landj  par- 
ticulaily  adapted  to  wool-growing,  and  large  flocks  of  sheep  of  the  finest 
eastern  breeds  are  kept  here,  and  are  said  to  thrive  well,  and  to  have 
rendered  this  branch  of  industry  a  complete  success.    The  valleys  yield 
an  abundant  supply   of  pasturage  during  the  w^inter.  and  when  the 
snow  disappears  from  the  mountains  the  flocks  find  ample  support  on  the 
indigenous  bunch  grass,  which  bears  its  seed  in  summer,  furnishing  a 
forage  equal,  it  is  said,  in  its  nutritive  qualities  to  oats  or  com.    In 
Utah,  as  in  other  of  the  mountain  regions,  there  are  numerous  8i)ring8, 
cold,  warm,  and  hot.    Some  discharge  a  strong  biine,  others  are  sulphu- 
rous, and  some  chalybeate.    The  waters  of  many  of  these  springs  are 
equal  in  their  medicinal  qualities  to  the  most  celebrated  springs  of  the 
eastern  States.    For  summer  bathing  the  water  of  Great  Salt  lake  is 
pronounced  by  competent  judges  superior  to  that  of  the  ocean,  being  a 
stronger  brine,  and  remarkably  pure,  clear,  and  transparent.    The  cli- 
mate of  Utah,  like  that  of  much  of  the  territory  west  of  the  100th 
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meridian,  may  be  denominated  dry,  the  rain-fall  being  much  less  than  in 
the  Mississippi  valley,  or  on  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  coast.  Between 
April  and  October  rain  seldom  falls,  irrigation  being  necessary  to  suc- 
cessful farming.  From  October  to  April  showers  are  frequent  and  often 
heavy,  and  an  abundant  snow-fall  occurs  in  the  mountains,  tlie  melting 
of  which  during  the  following  spring  and  summer  furnislies  an  unfail- 
ing supply  of  water  feeding  the  streams  and  lakes.  In  the  valleys  the 
winters  are  mild,  and  with  little  snow.  If  sevexe  weather  occasionally 
occurs  it  is  of  short  duration,  and  is  neither  so  cold  nor  so  long  continued 
as  in  Iowa,  northern  Illinois,  in  New  York,  or  the  New  England  States. 
In  the  mountains  the  cold  is  more  severe,  but  is  seldom  of  long  continu- 
ance. In  summer  the  days  are  warm  and  the  nights  cool.  Spring  opens 
about  the  first  of  May,  and  cold  weather  in  the  valleys  rarely  sets  in 
before  November  or  December.  Spring  and  autumn,  although  mild,  are 
subject  to  frequent  changes. 

This  Territory  was  first  settled  in  1847  by  the  Mormons.  These  settlers 
have  founded  thriving  towns  and  villages,  and  opened  flourishing  farms 
and  ranches.  With  systematic  perseverance  and  energy  they  have  un- 
dertaken the  work  of  irrigation,  which  has  been  crowned  with  success. 
By  individual  effort,  by  the  combined  efforts  of  adjoining  occupants,  or 
by  the  aid  of  the  whole  community  residing  in  a  paiticular  locality, 
the  work  of  cutting  and  building  canals  and  reservoirs  has  been  prose- 
cuted until  a  network  of  irrigating  canals  extends  through  the  whole 
line  of  settlements,  and  the  fruitful  waters  of  the  lakes,  and  of  the 
streams  that  pour  down  the  mountains,  are  carried  over  faims  into  gar- 
dens, towns,  and  villages.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  chiefly  formed  from 
the  disintegration  of  the  feldspar  rock,  mixed  with  the  detritus  of  tlie 
limestone,  of  which  the  mountains  are  principally  comx)osed,  and  is 
therefore  of  the  very  highest  fertility,  and  under  the  stimulus  of  con- 
stant moisture  in  the  proper  quantity,  such  as  irrigation  alone  can  sup- 
ply, produces  astonishing  crops,  such  as  cannot  be  realized  upon  the 
most  productive  lands  where  artificial  irrigation  is  not  practiced^  Wheat, 
oats,  and  barley  are  raised  in  this  way  in  large  quantities  in  Utah,  and  50 
and  60  bushels  to  the  acre  is  represented  as  a  common  crop  *,  over  90  bushels 
of  wheat  having  been  raised  upon  a  single  acre,  and  3^  acre«  of  land  in 
the  vicinity  of  Great  Salt  lake  producecj  180  bushels  of  wheat  from  a 
single  bushel  of  seed.  Wheat,  barley,  and  oats  succeed  ecpially  well,  but 
the  nights  as  a  general  thing  are  too  cool  for  corn,  except  in  the  south- 
western part  in  the  valley  of  the  Bio  Virgen,  where  com,  sorghum,  and 
cotton  tlirive  remai'kably  well,  and  are  raised  in  lai*ge  quantities.  Pota- 
toes, hops,  garden  vegetables,  melons  of  all  kinds,  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, currants,  gooseberries,  apples,  pears,  plimis,  cherries,  peaches, 
apricots,  and  other  fruits  are  successful,  large  quantities  of  dried  peaches 
being  sent  to  the  mining  regions  of  Idaho,  Montana,  and  elsewhere. 

The  success  attending  the  efforts  of  the  Mormon  emigrants  in  Utah 
establishes  the  fact  of  the  productiveness  of  the  mountain  valleys  of 
the  west,  their  adaptation  to  the  cultivation  of  grains,  vegetables,  aaid 
fruits,  the  profitableness  of  husbandry  in  the  mining  regions,  the  feasi- 
bility of  an  extensive  system  of  irrigation  being  introduced  by  a  com- 
munity of  industrious  settlers  without  the  aid  of  a  heavy  capital,  and 
the  great  advantage  of  settUng  these  new  Territories  by  colonies  united 
together  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  protection. 

The  first  settlement  in  Utah  was  made  by  143  Mormons,  who  laid  out 

the  city  of  Great  Salt  Lake  in  1847.    They  were  soon  followed  by  others 

in  equally  large  nimibers;  each  new  settlement  at  a  remote  point  was 

made  by  a  sm^  colony  of  from  50  to  150  persons,  embracing  a  due  pro- 
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portion  of  mecliauics  of  the  various  handicrafts  called  for  in  a.  new  set- 
tlement. By  that  policy  they  have,  in  a  great  degree,  escaped  the  incon- 
veniences encountered  by  other  pioneers,  having  been  remarkably  exempt 
from  Indian  difficulties,  and  having  achieved  success  in  material  develop- 
ment. The  settlements  extend  along  tlie  western  base  of  the  Wasatch 
mountains,  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  boundary,  for  a  distance  of 
more  than  300  miles,  and  wherever  along  this  alluvial  belt  sufficient  water 
can  be  obtained  for  irrigation  farms  are  opened,  canals  are  dug  to  con- 
vey the  water  that  it  may  be  properly  distributed,  and  the  business  of 
ikrming  successfully  prosecuted.  This  belt  varies  in  width  at  different 
]>oiiit8,  sometimes  expanding  to  8  and  10  miles,  as  along  the  Jordan,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  at  others  contracting  to  a  mile  or 
less,  the  amount  of  arable  land  depending  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
supply  of  water.  The  great  want  of  the  Territory  is  water.  As  the 
chief  reliance  for  this  during  the  summer  is  upon  the  melting  of  the 
mountain  siow,  it  is  found  only  at  the  bases  of  mountains  of  sufficient 
elevation  to  rise  to  the  snow  line.  But  many  of  the  mountains  of  Utah 
rise  but  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  valleys  and  are  but  seldom  cov- 
ered with  snow,  and  the  water  furnished  from  this  source  in  such  cases 
is  unimportant.  Whether  the  supply  can  be  greatly  increased  by 
artesian  wells  is  a  matter  not  yet  sufficiently  tested,  but  from  the  numl>er 
of  springs  found  in  the  Territory,  both  hot  and  cold,  as  well  a«  from  its 
geological  formation,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  efforts  in  that  direc- 
tion will  prove  successful  in  many  localities.  It  is  supi>osed  that  the 
incresised  vegetation  and  shade  brought  about  by  the  cultivation  now  in 
jirogress  will  produce  an  increased  quantity  of  rain,  it  being  even  con- 
tended that  such  a  result  has  been  already  attained,  and  that  the  mois- 
ture of  recent  years  is  considerably  greater  than  at  the  commencement 
of  the  settlements. 

As  a  circumstance  lending  countenance  to  this  theory,  the  fact  is  men- 
tioned that  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  even  in  midsummer,  showers  are 
frequent  qn  the  mountains,  following  the  belts  of  timber  in  every  direc- 
tion, while  the  treeless  plains  lying  at  their  bases,  less  than  a  score  of 
miles  distant,  are  dry  and  ])arched.  Mountains  of  greater  altitude  are 
constantly  covered  with  snow,  and  these  circumstances  of  the  existence 
of  snow  on  the  highest  peaks,  and  the  occurrence  of  frequent  showers 
on  the  less  elevated  and  wooded  ranges,  are  claimed  as  evidence  of  suf- 
ficient moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  and  that  the  dryness  of  the  plains  is 
dependent  alone  upon  causes  affecting  its  precipitation. 

It  may  be  accepted  as  true  that,  from  the  sinking  of  artesian  wells, 
the  construction  of  a  more  extensive  system  of  canals  and  reservoirs,  and 
tapping  the  numerous  smaller  lakes  lying  high  up  among  the  mountains, 
as  well  as  from  an  augmented  amount  of  moisture  due  to  increasing  vege- 
tation and  shade,  the  available  sujjply  of  water  in  Utah  will  increase 
from  year  to  year  and  lead  to  a  gradual  enlargement  of  its  arable  area. 
The  most  important  settlements  east  of  the  Wasatch  range  are  i>erhaps 
those  on  the  Rio  Virgen  and  the  Colorado,  near  the  southern  boundary, 
where  large  crops  of  cotton  of  excellent  quality  are  successfully  culti- 
vated. Other  settlements  exist  on  the  head- waters  of  the  Green  river, 
where  grazing  and  wool-growing  are  largely  conducted. 

Extensive  forests  of  pine  and  fir  are  on  the  mountains.  The  river 
bottoms  produce  willow,  box-elder,  birch,  cottonwood,  spruce,  and  dwarf- 
ash.  Hard  wood  is  deficient,  but  large  plantations  have  been  made  of  it 
by  the  Mormon  settlers,  which  are  represented  as  growing  finely,  promis- 
ing an  adequate  supply  in  the  tiiture. 

There  are  already  in  this  new  Territory  three  cotton  mills  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  raised  in  the  southern  settlements  into  cotton  yams, 
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one  mill  for  the  mannlacture  of  woollen  goods,  about  100  flooring  mills, 
and  probablyhalf  that  numberof  saw-mills,  besides  establishments  for  the 
manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  boots  and  shoeii,  steam  engines, 
leather,  dye-stuffs,  fiu'niture,  cutlery,  hardware,  jewelry,  and  brushes. 
There  are  also  distilleries  and  breweries,  where  beer  is  made  from  wild 
hops.  Iron  ore  and  coal  are  abundant;  several  furnaces  are  in  operation. 
Experiments  in  raising  flax,  the  mulberry  tree,  and  the  silk- worm  have 
proved  successful. 

Great  Salt  Lake  City,  the  capital  of  the  Territory,  is  situated  in  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  west  of  the  Wasatch  range,  15  miles  south  of  Great 
Salt  lake.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  into  blocks  of  10  acres  each,  and  these 
into  lots  of  one  acre  and  a  quarter  each,  on  which  stands  the  residence 
of  the  proprietor,  surroimded  by  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  and  having 
a  vegetable  garden.  Only  in  the  business  portion  of  the  city  are  the  lots 
further  subdivided.  The  streets  are  12^  feet  wide,  and  running  brooks 
brought  from  the  neighboring  mountain  course  their  way  down  the  paved 
gutters  of  each,  supplying  water  for  houvsehold  puri>oses,  irrigating  the 
tree«  and  gardens  and  imparting  coolness  and  freshness  in  summer. 

The  city  occupies  an  area  of  nine  square  miles.  Every  block  is  sur- 
rounded with  beautiful  shade  trees,  and  every  residence  has  its  orchard 
6f  apT^  peach,  apricot,  plum,  and  cherry  trees,  and  the  whole  site  has 
the  appearance  of  one  continued  orchard.  Its  population  is  18,000.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  beautifully  laid-oot  cities,  and  it«  central  location 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  being  on  the  line  of  the 
Pacific  railroad,  with  its  many  other  advantages,  will  secure  a  rapid 
increase  to  its  population,  and  at  no  distant  day  swell  the  number  to 
100,000.  There  are  probabilities  of  the  city  becoming  the  radiating  point 
of  other  railroads ;  one  leading  down  the  valley  of  Snake  river  to  the 
Columbia,  thence  to  Portland,  to  Puget  sound,  and  the  Pacific  ocean; 
another  through  Utah  and  Arizona  to  the  Gulf  of  California  or  San 
Diego  bay.  Other  important  towns  have  been  laid  out  in  the  Territory. 
Ogden  City,  on  the  Weber  river,  east  of  Great  Salt  lake,  and  Provo,  on 
a  river  of  the  same  name,  in  Utah  valley,  each  contain  a  population  of 
about  3,000.  Brigham,  Springville,  Manti,  and  Washington,  each  con- 
taining about  1,000,  with  others  nearly  equally  large,  are  found  in  the 
valleys  skirting  the  Wasatch  range  to  the  southern  boundary.  Each 
has  its  irrigated  gardens,  its  flourishing  young  orchards,  and  its  beauti- 
ful shade  trees. 

Valuable  tracts,  either  for  grazing  or  farming  purposes,  remain  un- 
occupied. Among  the  advantages  of  a  settlement  here,  aside  from 
centrality  of  position,  may  be  mentioned  the  existence  of  flouring  mills, 
manufacturing  establishments,  shops,  storeys,  and  markets  in  every  import- 
ant locality,  with  supplies  of  horses,  mules,  and  improved  breeds  of  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs,  thus  furnishing  many  facilities  to  emigrants  not  found  in 
less  populous  sections. 

The  population  of  this  Territory  in  1850  was  11,380,  and  in  1860  it  had 
increased  to.  40,273,  while  at  the  present  time  it  is  estimated  at  120,000. 

In  1866  the  crops  produced  in  this  Territory  are  reported  in  acres  as 
follows:  wheat,  51,932;  barley,  14,639;  oats,  4,816;  corn,  7,218;  sorghum, 
1,831;  potatoes,  4,311 ;  carrots,  797;  beets,  367;  cotton.  276;  medow- 
land,  36,853;  apples,  693;  peaches,  1,029;  grapes,  108;  and  currants,  150. 

The  crop  of  wheat  for  1867  amounted  to  47,561  acres;  barley,  6,289; 
oats,  1,847;  com,  7,920;  sorghum,  1,817;  potatoes,  6,225;  carrots,  387; 
beets,  284;  cotton,  166;  meadow,  29,876;  apples,  906;  peaches,  1,011; 
and  currants,  195. 

In  1866  the  average  yield  per  acre  was,  wheat,  22  bushels;  barley,  28 
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biishels;  oats,  32  bushels;  corn,  24  bushels;  potatoes,  122 bushels;  car- 
rots, 431  but^els;  beets,  367  bushels;  cotton,  80  pounds;  apples,  58 
bushels;  peaches,  303  bushels;  grai>es,  806  pounds;  currants,  77  bushels; 
and  gooseberries,  420  bushels.  The  average  yield  of  the  crops  in  1867 
was  less  than  that  of  1866,  the  crops  having  been  more,  or  less  damaged 
by  the  grasshoppers.  There  is  also  a  falling  ott*  in  the  amount  of  grain 
planted  in  1867,  which  is  attributed  to  Indian  hostilities  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  Territory.  The  value  of  the  products  of  1866  is  estimated 
at  $4,500,000,  while  that  of  1867  is  put  down  at  $3,300,000.  In  1867 
there  were  93,799  acres  irrigated  here.  The  number  of  acres  in  cultiva- 
tion in  1866  was  134^000,  supposed  to  be  about  one  third  of  the  land 
susceptible  of  irrigation. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  real  and  personal  property  in  Utah  is 
$12,000,000. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  manufactures  is  estimated  as  fol- 
lows: WooUen  miUs,  $200,000;'  cotton  mUls,  $100,000;  lumber  trade, 
$400,000;  flouring  mills,  $700,000 ;  leather,  $200,000;  alcohol,  $30,0(K). 
There  are  137  cities  and  towns  in  the  Territory,  eight  of  which  have  a 
population  exceeding  3,000  each. 

The  Union  Pacific  railroad,  now  in  course  of  construction  from  the 
east  and  west,  will  traverse  the  Territory  north  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City, 
uniting  by  rail  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  connecting  with  the 
railroad  system  of  the  United  States. 

Surveying  operations  were  inaugurated  in  Utah  in  the  year  1855  and 
continued  to  1857.  During  that  time  2,425,239  acres  were  surveyed.  In 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1867,  an  area  of  92,637  acres  was  sur- 
veyed, as  authorized  by  the  act  of  May  5,  1854,  (Statutes,  vol.  13,  p.  63,) 
such  area  being  vacated  Indian  reservations,  increasing  the  quantity  of 
surveyed  lands  in  the  Territory  to  2,517,912  acres.  The  act  of  Congress 
approved  July  16, 1868,  erects  Utah  into  a  surveying  district,  and  also 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  district  land  office  for  the  disposal 
of  the  public  domain.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  said  act  has 
directed  that  the  surveyor  general's  office,  and  also  that  of  the  register 
and  receiver,  shall  be  located  at  Great  Salt  Lake  City.  No  lands  have 
been  disposed  of  as  yet  in  Utah,  there  having  been  no  land  district 
created  by  law  prior  to  said  act  of  1868.  The  newly  appointed  surveyor 
general  has  been  instructed  to  obtain  possession  of  the  original  evidences 
of  surveys  in  the  custody  of  tlie  surveyor  general  at  Denver,  Colorado, 
to  whose  surveying  district  Utah  was  formely  attached.  Instructions 
have  been  given  by  this  office  to  the  surv^eyor  general  to  make  aiTange- 
ments  for  making  contracts  to  the  extent  of  the  means — $20,000 — appm- 
priated  by  the  act  of  July  20,  1868;  the  region  of  surveying  oi>erations 
including  actual  settlements. 

It  is  exi)ected  that  before  the  close  of  the  next  fiscal  year  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad  will  be  completed  through  Utah,  and  in  order  that 
selections  may  be  made  of  the  lands  inuring  to  the  railroad  company 
under  congressional  enactment  it  will  be  necessary  to  extend  the  public 
lines  within  the  limits  of  the  grant.  For  this  purpose,  as  well  as  the 
extension  of  standard  and  township  lines,  to  facilitate  the  survey  of 
mineral  tracts  in  various  i>ortions  of  this  surveying  district,  the  sum  of 
$10,000  has  been  estimated  during  the  fiscal  yeai*  ending  June  30, 1870. 

ARIZONA. 

The  next  Territory  on  the  south  is  Arizona,  car\^ed  out  of  the  domain 
acquired  from  Mexico  by  the  treaties  of  1848  and  1853.  It  was  organ- 
ized by  the  act   of  February  24,  1863,  ha^ing  Sonora,  a  Mexican 
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stat^,  on  the  south,  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  on  the  east,  Utah 
on  the  north,  and  on  the  west  tlie  States  of  California  and 
Nevada.  As  originally  organized  it  embraced  an  area  of  126,141 
square  miles,  but  by  the  law  of  May  5,  1866,  a  portion  of  it  in  the 
northwest  was  added  to  Nevada,  decreasing  the  area  of  Arizona  to 
113.916  square  miles,  or  72,906,240  acres — a  surfaee  nearly  three  times 
as  large  as  the  State  of  New  York,  and  larger  than  the  four  States  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Maryland.  The  Colorado  of 
the  WesL  flowing  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  forms  250  miles  of  its 
wei^tem  ooundary,  and  with  Little  Colorado,  Bill  Williams  Fork,  and 
Gila  river  drain  the  whole  of  this  Territory.  The  Gila  river  rises  in 
the  mountains  of  New  Mexico,  and  flowing  westward  450  miles  to  the 
Colorado,  receives  as  tributaries  from  the  north  the  Rio  Natroso,  Rio 
Prieto,  Rio  Bonito,  San  Carlos,  Rio  Salado,  and  Massayampa  rivers,  and 
from  the  south  the  Rio  San  Pedro  and  Santa  Cruz  and  Rio  de  Sanz. 
The  Little  Colorado  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Colorado  of  the  West,  rises 
in  the  White  mountains  of  eastern  Arizona,  about  the  34th  parallel  of 
latitude,  flowing  northwestwardly  400  miles,  receiving  the  waters  of 
Zufii  river,  the  Rio  Puerco  of  the  West,,  and  numerous  smaller  streams. 

Bill  Williams  Pork  has  its  source  in  the  Aquarius  mountains,  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  Territory,  and  flowing  south  unites  with  the 
Rio  Santa  Marie,  running  thence  from  their  junction  west  to  the  Colorado, 

The  Colorado  of  the  West,  elsewhere  referred  to  in  this  report,  is  the 
largest  stream  with  one  exception  flowing  into  the  Paeific  ocean.  The 
ba.sin  of  this  remarkable  river,  embnicing  3,000  square  miles,  includes 
the  southwestern  partof  Wyoming,  the  western  i>ortion  of  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico,  the  eastern  part  of  Utah,  southeni  Nevada,  the  whole  of  Ari- 
zona, and  southeastern  California.  Like  the  Nile  of  EgjT)t,  it  is  subject 
to  an  annual  overflow,  caused,  however,  by  the  melting  snow  on  the  moun- 
tain ranges  in  its  course ;  its  waters,  after  rising  from  20  to  50  feet  above 
the  ordinary  level,  fertilizing  numerous  valleys  found  on  its  banks,  and 
furnishing  facilities  for  an  extensive  system  of  irrigation,  and  for  reclaim- 
ing and  rendering  productive  millions  of  acres  of  land  now  inarable.  A 
part  of  it«  course  is  through  deep  cafions  and  mountain  clefts  with  no 
arable  soil.  At  other  points  the  mountains  recede  from  the  river  and 
the  valley  expands  into  wide  bottoms,  embracing  many  thousand  acres  of 
fertile  soil,  and  capable  of  being  greatly  enlarged  by  a  i)roi>er  system  of 
canals  for  conducting  the  water  to  lands  not  now  reached  by  the  annual 
floods.  The  Colorado  desert  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  in  California  and 
Arizona,  embracing  several  million  acres,  l>eing  much  lower  than  the  bed 
of  the  river,  is  susceptible  of  irrigation,  by  which  means  at  least  six 
millions  of  acres  of  the  highest  fertility  might  be  added  to  the  productive 
area  of  our  domain. 

The  great  valley  of  the  Colorado  lies  between  the  Chocolate  and  Mon- 
ument mountains,  and  is  over  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  with  an  aver- 
age width  of  six  miles.  The  fertile  valley  of  the  Mohave  Indians  lies 
north  of  the  Mohave  range.  Between  that  range  on  the  north  and  the 
Black  Cafion,  the  Cottonwood,  and  Eldorado  valley,  the  Colorado  has  not 
been  sufficiently  explored  to  furnish  information  of  much  value.  A  large 
valley  producing  excellent  grass  lies  between  the  Black  mountains  and 
the  Cerbeat  range  ea«t  of  the  river.  These  valleys  are  partially  watered 
by  the  annual  overflow  of  the  river,  and  vast  belts  of  land  now  useless, 
standing  back  from  the  river  to  the  mountains,  might  be  fertilized  by 
irrigation. 

The  Mogollon  and  Aztec  mountains  traverse  the  central  portion  of  the 
Territory  in  a  northeast  and  southwesterly  direction. 
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The  San  Francisco  and  Bill  Williams  mountains  lie  further  to  the  north 
and  west,  while  the  Pinaleon  and  Chi-ri-ca-hui  ranges  are  situated  in  the 
south  and  ea«t.  Numerous  spurs  and  ranges  branch  off  in  every 
direction,  constituiing  the  interior  an  elevated  mountain  plain  through 
which  the  rivers  cut  theii*  way  often  in  deei)  and  rugged  gorges  and  i)re- 
cipitous  canons. 

While  the  timber  of  Arizona  is  neither  so  valuable  nor  abundant  as 
that  west  of  the  Cascade  and  Sierras,  it  is  rei)re8ented  as  being  in  the 
aggregate  fully  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  for  fuel,  mining  puri)oses, 
and  building  material  for  at  least  the  present  generation  or  until  tbrests 
are  reared ;  and  although  in  some  localities  it  is  deficient  in  quality  and 
quantity,  in  others  it  is  excellent  and  abundant.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
San  Francisco  mountain  an  extensive  forest  of  heavy  timber  exist*  cov- 
ering an  area  100  miles  square,  the  Douglas  spruce  and  several  varieties 
of  pine  and  cedar  attaining  a  height  of  200  feet  and  with  four  feet  diam- 
eter. 

The  "  Black  Forest^  on  the  head- waters  of  Bill  Williams  fork  covers 
a  large  area  with  timber  of  superior  quality. 

Valuable  forests  of  pine  and  cedar  of  vast  extent  cover  the  Mogollon 
and  Pinaleon  mountains,  while  the  head-waters  of  the  Bio  Verde,  Eio 
Salado,  and  Gila  rivers  each  afford  a  large  area  of  fine  timber  land.  In 
addition  to  the  varieties  of  timber  already  noted,  the  ash,  elm,  larch, 
sycamore,  walnut,  nut  pine,  and  mesquite  are  found,  principally  in  the 
valleys,  affording  a  large  sux)ply  of  building  material  and  fuel  of  good 
quality. 

One  of  the  finest  regions  in  Arizona  is  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Santa 
Cruz,  west  of  San  Pedro,  extending  into  the  Mexican  State  of  Sonora  on 
the  south,  being  100  miles  in  lengtli,  following  the  windings  of  the  river. 
This  valley  is  wider  than  San  Pedro,  the  soil  equally  fertile,  and  the  tim- 
ber quite  as  abundant  and  valuable.  Both  these  streams  aflbrd  constant 
supply  of  water,  while  the  hills  and  moimtainson  either  side  are  covered 
with  luxuriant  growth  of  nutritious  grass,  green  throughout  the  year. 

Large  quantities  of  excellent  land  are  on  the  Gila,  San  Carlos,  Salado, 
Bill  Williams  fork,  San  Francisco,  Little  Colorado,  and  its  tributary 
streams. 

Much  of  this  is  good  arable  land  and  all  excellent  for  grazing. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  5,000,000  acres  in  this  Territory 
susceptible  of  irrigation,  while  the  grazing  lands  are  estimated  at 
55,000,000  acres,  the  residue,  12,906,304  acres,  covered  in  part  by  perma- 
nent bodies  of  water  or  consisting  of  an  inarable  plain  and  rough  and 
broken  mountains. 

The  portion  of  our  domain  constituting  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  was 
first  visited,  half  a  century  after  the  discovery  of  the  continent  by  Col- 
umbus, by  Spanish  explorers,  and  at  the  close  of  the  16th  century  the 
Jesuits  had  established  missions  and  settlements  in  almost  all  the  fertile 
valley  of  this  portion  of  the  continent.  By  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury the  whole  region  had  been  explored,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century  the  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz,  San  Pedro,  Colorado,  Gila, 
Salinas,  and  Rio  Verde,  constituted  a  prospei*ous  agricultural  and  mining 
region. 

Throughout  this  whole  extent  of  country  the  remains  of  former  cul- 
tivation and  evidences  jof  civilization  are  to  be  found,  ruins  of  ancient 
cities  and  cathedrals  existing  in  many  places,  while  traces  of  former 
irrigating  canals  occur  in  every  direction,  extending  even  into  the 
densest  part  of  the  forest.  These  ruins  attest  the  wealth  and  civilization 
of  the  Spanish  settlers.     They  are  represented  as  having  cultivated 
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Inxnriant  crops  of  wheat,  com,  beans,  and  melons,  with  various  kinds  of 
Tegetables,  and  in  many  parts  grapes  and  fruits  of  the  semi-tropical 
regions,  and  as  owning  immense  hei-ds  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep. 
Over  150  years  ago  civilization  held  sway  over  this  region  of  the  Apaches  5 
beautiful  villages  and  prospermis  and  happy  homes  dotted  every  valley. 
Settlements  exist  along  the  Colorado  as  high  up  as  Callville,  tlie  head 
of  navigation,  a  distance  of  250  miles  above  Fort  Yuma,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Gila,  Rio  Santa  Cruz,  San  Pedro,  and  along  the  international  bound- 
ary. Prescott,  containing  1,000  inhabitants,  the  present  capital  of  the 
Territory,  is  situated  in  the  interior  at  an  altitude  of  6,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  central  portion  of  this  Territory  is  an  elevated 
region :  the  winters  are  somewhat  severe,  yet  the  soil  is  rich,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  early  frosts,  fine  crops  are  produced ;  vegetables  of 
nearly  every  kind  grow  luxuriantly. 

During  the  summer  months  the  heat  is  not  oppressive,  while  the  nights 
throughout  the  whole  of  Arizona  are  cool  and  refreshing  at  all  seasons. 
In  the  southwestern  part,  along  the  Colorado  and  Gila,  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer is  intense,  labor  being  suspended  during  the  warm  season  except 
at  high  altitudes. 

Snow  seldom  falls  over  a  few  inches  in  southern  Arizona  except  at 
high  altitudes. 

The  country  comprises  much  larger  agricultmral  extent  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed,  while  as  a  grazing  cx)untry  it  has  many  peculiar  advan- 
tages. The  north  and  northeastern  portions  of  Arizona,  occupied  by 
Indians,  are  comparatively  unexplored.  In  the  central,  southern,  and 
southeastern  sections  there  are  many  beautiful  Valleys  extending 
over  miles  of  arable  land  of  extraordinary  fertility,  producing  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  tobacco,  and  beans;  fruits,  vegetables,  cotton,  and  the 
sugar  cane  flourishing  in  the  southern  part,  while  the  adjoining  hills 
and  mountain  sides  jield  an  abundant  supply  of  nutritious  grasses  ccm- 
stituting  some  of  the  finest  grazing  lands  in  the  United  States.  The 
remains  of  former  civilization  attest  the  fact  that  the  grajie  can  be  grown 
here  in  great  pert'ectioiu  while  the  mulberry  may  also  be  raised  in  like 
luxuriance  to  southern  California, theclimateforsilk culture beingnot  less 
favorable  than  in  that  State.  Vine  culture  and  silk  culture  will  yet  be 
leading  and  important  interests  in  this  region.  Agriculture  must  ever 
be  an  important  and  lucrative  branch  of  industry  there. 

In  point  of  mineral  wealth  Arizona  may  be  considered  as  ranking 
among  the  first  political  divisions  of  the  Union.  Gold  is  found  in  almost 
every  portion  of  the  Territory,  many  of  the  mines  being  as  attractive 
as  any  on  the  Pacific  slope.  Rich  de]>osits  of  silver  are  also  found  in 
almost  all  portions  of  Arizona.  The  total  yield  of  the  gold  and  silver 
mine^  in  1867  is  estimated  at  ^500,000,  only  about  500  persons  having 
been  engaged  in  mining.  Besides  these  rich  deposits,  iron,  principally 
as  carbonates  and  oxides,  occurs  in  many  places.  Tin,  gypsum,  nickel, 
platinum,  cinnabar,  and  copper,  have  been  discovered,  while  deposits 
of  salt  and  coal  of  good  quality  occur  in  several  places.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  existence  of  vast  deposits  of  the  various  kinds  of  minerals,  cir- 
cumstances have  retarded  the  settlement  and  development  of  the 
resource*  of  Arizona. 

The  cause  of  great  influx  of  immigration  attracted  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
to  Nevada,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Colorado,  was  the  rich  mineral  deposits 
formed  in  the  placer  mines,  which  coidd  be  worked  with  little  skill  and 
capital,  yielding  at  the  same  time  large  returns.  Arizona  does  not 
presexit  such  placer  attractions,  the  mineral  deposits  being  for  the  most 
part  in  veins  or  quartz  mines,  presenting  inducements  only  to  such 
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enterprise  aa  is  ^ded  by  skill,  scieuce,  and  capital,  aud  to  such  no 
better  field  ia  anywhere  to  be  found. 

The  TeiTitory  i>os8esses  no  coast-line  except  the  Colorado  so  far  as  it 
flows  along  the  western  border ;  as  yet  it  is  without  railroads  or  other 
ready  and  cheap  means  of  communication  and  trans^iortation  to  the 
interior.  Hence  to  a  great  extent  the  introduction  of  proper  machineiy 
is  wanting  for  the  development  of  the  rich  mines.  In  most  instances 
such  machinery  brought  here  has  been  for  the  working  of  gold-bearing 
quartz  lodes,  while  in  many  instances  gold,  silver,  and  copper  are  found 
in  combination.  Another  cause  retarding  the  i>rosperity  of  the  Terri- 
tory is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  the  theatre  of  Indian  hostilities, 
which,  in  early  times,  laid  in  ruins  the  flourishing  Spanish  settlements 
that  existed  there  over  100  years  ago.  When  these  difficulties  shall 
have  been  removed  we  may  look  with  confidence  for  a  settlement  and 
development  of  the  resources  of  Arizona. 

The  initial  point  of  surveys  in  the  country  was  established  in  1866  at 
the  mouth  of  Salt  river,  or  Rio  Salinas,  an  affluent  of  Gila  river  Irom 
the  north,  and  144  miles  of  exterior  lines  run,  but  Indian  outbreaks  sus- 
pended the  field  work. 

By  act  of  March  2, 1867,  Arizona  was  attached  to  the  surveying  district 
of  California,  and  diu'ing  the  last  fiscal  year  the  surveyor  general  has 
contracted  for  surveys  east  of  the  initial  point  in  the  valleys  of  the  Rio 
Santa  Cruz,  Saliuaa,  and  Gila  river  to  the  extent  of  $22,500,  but  retiurns 
not  having  been  received  we  are  not  advised  of  the  extent  of  surveys 
executed  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  Authority  is  given  by  act  of  2d 
March,  1867,  for  a  district  office  at  .Prescott.  The  quantity  of  public 
land  to  be  disposed  of  is  72,906,304  acres. 

CAl-IFORNIA. 

Adjacent  to  the  Territory  just  described  is  the  State  of  California, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Oregon,  on  the  south  bj'  Lower  California,  on 
the  east  by  Nevada  and  Arizona^  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific,  pos- 
sessing a  sea-coast  line  of  970  miles,  extending  through  more  than  nine 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  embracing  an  area  of  188,981  square  miles,  or 
120,947,840  acres.  Tliere  have  been  sun^eyed  30^408,426  acres  of  that 
surface  from  the  introduction  of  the  land  system  m  the  State  ui>  to  and 
including  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868. 

It  is  estimated  that  40,(K)0,0()0  acres  are  arable,  35,000,000  siutable  for 
grazing,  with  10,000,(K)0  of  arid  surface,  of  which  9,000,000  may  be  irri- 
gated  and  rendered  productive,  while  at  least  5,000,000  of  tule,  or  over- 
flowed lands,  nia  v  bo  reclaimed,  increasing  the  aggregate  productive  area 
of  the  State  to  89,000,000  acres. 

The  lakes,  rivers,  bays,  and  other  permanent  bodies  of  water,  are  suj)- 
l>osed  to  cover  Jibout  5,000,000  acres;  the  residue,  being  nearly  26,000,000 
acres,  consists  of  rugged,  and,  for  the  most  part,  heaiily  timbered  moun- 
t -lins.  In  the  aggregate  this  highly  interesting  country,  embracing  every 
kind  of  soil  ancl  climate,  yields  all  the  products  of  the  temx)erate,  and 
many  of  the  semi-tropical  and  tropical  regions. 

Then,  too,  its  world-renowned  mineral  wealth  has  not  been  overrated, 
neither  in  extent  nor  in  variety  of  deposits.  lis  surface  is  rugged  and 
broken,  interspersed  with  hills,  mountains,  beautifid  valleys,  the  Sierras 
constituting  the  2>rominent  geographical  and  topographical  features  of 
the  State. 

The  Coast  range,  which  extends  from  the  Columbia  river  through 
Oregon,  and,  as  its  name  implies,  traverses  the  western  border  of  the 
State  as  far  south  as  latitude  35^,  passing  through  a  tract  of  country 
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averaging  40  miles  in  widtli,  while  the  Sierra  Nevada  range,  which  be- 
comes the  Cascades  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  extends  along  the  east- 
em  border  of  the  State  as  far  south  as  latitude  3oO.  In  that  latitude  the 
Sierras  and  Coast  Kange  unite,  forming  what  is  known  as  the  San  Ber- 
nardino mountains,  extending  to  the  southern  part  of  Upper  California. 

The  Coast  and  Sierra  NevsSa  constitute  the  x>rincipal  series  of  moun- 
tains on  the  slope,  differing  remarkably  from  each  other  in  their  geological 
construction  and  conformation. 

The  Sierra  Nevadas,  forming  two  nearly  straight  lines  of  culminating 
peaks,  extending  from  Mouiit  Shasta,  near  the  north  boundary,  in  a 
southerly  dii'ection,  a  distance  of  about  500  miles,  cover  a  region  in 
width  irom  70  to  100  miles.  The  series  of  peaks  in  this  grand  mountain 
range  attain  an  altitude  of  from  2,000  to  15,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean,  towering  high  up  into  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow. 

The  remarkable  continuity  in  the  direction  of  the  Sierra  is  nowhere  to 
be  observed  in  the  Coast  Kange,  the  latter  not  being  distinguished  by 
any  one  line  of  dominant  )>eaks,  but  forming  one  broad  belt  of  moun- 
tains 40  miles  wide,  each  mountain  in  the  series  appearing  to  be  the  result 
of  peculiar  local  volcanic  causes,  the  mineral  composition  widely  different 
in  the  high  mountains  in  close  proximity. 

Each  of  these  grand  divisions  of  mountain.ranges  embraces  numerous 
separate  groups  ^md  spurs  of  various  altitudes,  occupying  an  ai*ea  of 
vast  extent.  In  these  mountains  the  eye  beholds  almost  every  variety 
of  Alpine  scenery ;  where,  too,  on  every  hand,  the  stupendous  forces  of 
the  volcano  and  eiirthquake.  of  the  crushing  ponderous  glaciers,  and  of 
the  resistless  flood,  have  eacn  left  unmistakable  evidences  of  their  power. 
The  great  central  valley  situated  between  the  Sien*a  Nevada  and  Coast 
mountains,  which  unite  near  Mount  Shasta,  and  again  on  the  south  near 
Tejon  Pass,  is  350  miles  long,  and  80  miles  at  the  greatest  width,  this 
valley  embracing  one-third  of  the  rich  agricultural  lands  in  the  State. 

It  is  watered  from  the  north  by  the  Sacramento,  fiom  the  south  by  the 
San  Joaquin,  which  unite  and  flow  into  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  forming 
the  chief  commercial  arteries  of  the  State,  and  afibrding  ready  and  rapid 
means  of  transx>ortation  between  the  coast  and  all  parts  of  the  gieat 
valley. 

It  is  singular  that  although  California  has  nearly  a  thousand  miles  of 
sea  coast,  more  than  double  that  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  it  has 
only  one  navigable  river,  the  Salinas,  flowing  into  the  ocean. 

The  great  gold  region  is  chiefly  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Nevadas,in  Maiiposa,  Tuoliunne,  Calaveras,  Amador,  El  Dorado,  Placer, 
Nevada,  Sierra,  Plumas,  Yuba,  and  Butte  counties,  although  the  precious 
metal  may  be  found  in  many  localities  in  the  San  Bernardino  range  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State ;  also  in  the  northern,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mount  Shasta,  as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  the  Mount  Diablo  and  Coast 
mountains,  but  generally  the  mines  in  these  last  mentioned  localities  are 
regarded  as  inconsiderable  in  comparison  with  the  central  gold-bearing 
region  of  the  Sierras. 

The  immense  deposits  of  gold  scattered  over  so  large  an  extent  exist 
in  evei*y  variety  of  location,  and  hence  deep  and  shallow  placer,  tunnel, 
river,  hydraulic,  and  vein  or  quartz  mining  are  resorted  to  in  collecting 
the  treasure. 

The  returns  of  the  county  assessors  for  1866  show  310  quai*tz  mills  in 
the  State,  while  the  present  number  is  estimated  at  500,  running  over 
5,000  stamps,  having  been  erected  at  a  cost  exceeding  ten  millions  of 
dollars. 

In  1848  about  $10,000,000  in  value  were  taken  from  the  mines,  the 
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amount  in  1853  having  been  increased  to  $65,000,000,  the  largest  yield 
of  any  one  previous  year. 

The  total  viehl  of  "the  mines  in  California  from  1848  to  1866,  is  esti- 
mated at  $809,800,000 ;  the  yield  of  the  State  in  1866  being  $26,500,000, 
while  that  of  1867  has  been  estimated  at  $25,000,000,  increasing  the  aggre- 
gate yield  of  the  mme«  of  California  alone,  from  1848  to  1867,  $900,000,(KK). 
From  ^hese  estimates  it  will  appear  that  ftx>m  the  date  of  the  gold  dis- 
coveries of  1848,  in  this  State,  to  1853,  the  amount  of  ore  taken  was 
largely  on  the  increase,  from  $10,000,000  to  $65,000,000,  while  since  that 
time  the  amount  has  decreased  to  an  annual  yield  of  about  $25,000,000, 
the  product  of  1867.  This  decrease  is  of  course  not  all  traceable  to  any 
exhaustion  of  the  great  rock  deposits,  the  diminution  in  yield  being 
entirely  attributable  to  the  failure  to  a  great  extent  of  the  placers,  while 
on  the  other  hand  all  agree  that  the  product  of  the  quartz  mines  is 
steadily  on  the  increase,  their  successful  operation  being  regarded  as 
just  commenced. 

Mining  has  now  become  a  fixed  pursuit,  and  is  regulated  by  science, 
skill,  and  capital.  Twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  this  region.  The  total  product  of  the  mines  of  the  State,  up  to 
the  close  of  1867,  is  set  down,  as  hereinbefore  indicated,  at  $900,000,000, 
and  th^y  are  now  yielding  over  37  per  cent,  of  the  whole  annual  gold 
product  of  the  world,  and  10  per  cent,  more  than  Australia. 

In  1866  there  were  6,128  miles  of  mining  ditch  in  the  State,  besides 
617  irrigating  ditches,  watering  37,813  acres,  costing,  in  the  aggregate, 
$16,000,000.  But  the  vast  deposits  of  mineral  found  in  the  State  are 
not  confined  to  gold  alone.  Silver  exists  in  considerable  quantities, 
mainly  in  conjunction  with  gold  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  in  Calaveras, 
El  Dorado,  and  Shasta  counties,  and  upon  the  island  of  Santa  Catalina, 
on  the  coast  near  the  southern  part  of  tbe  State,  where  it  occurs  in  large 
quantities  as  an  argentiferous  galena.  It  is  understood  that  there  are 
22  mills  and  reduction  establishments  in  California,  some  of  them  of 
large  capacity,  engaged  in  working  silver  ore.  We  have  no  reliable 
information  in  regard  to  the  annual  silver  product  of  these  mine4»,  but 
are  warranted  in  regarding  it  as  an  important  and  growing  interest. 
Large  deposits  of  iron  ore,  copper,  borax,  salt,  and  sidphur.  are  found 
in  many  parts  of  the  State.  Quicksilver  exists  in  different  places  in  the 
State,  but  only  four  mines  have  been  worked  to  any  extent.  The  pio- 
duct  of  these  quicksilver  mines  for  1867  wajs  44,386  flasks,  or  3,397,529 
pounds.  Of  this  10,000  flasks  were  exported  to  China,  and  like  amount 
to  Mexico,  3,800  flasks  to  South  America,  leaving  15,533  flasks,  or 
1,253,274  pounds  to  be  consumed  in  California  and  adjoining  States  and 
Territories. 

CoaJ  has  beien  discovered  in  numerous  localities,  but  only  two  mines 
are  reported  to  us  as  having  been  successfully  worked  thus  far,  these 
being  situated  in  the  Mount  Diablo  range,  near  the  San  Joaquin  river, 
in  Contra  Costa  county.  The  amount  of  coal  shipped  from  these  mines 
in  1866  was  63,350  tons ;  in  1867,  109,490  tons.  It  is  reported  to  be  of 
good  quality.  Lead,  tin,  and  zinc  exist  in  many  places,  while  some  of 
the  more  rare  and  valuable  minerals  are  met  with,  such  as  the  agate, 
topa^,  camelian,  and  diamond.  California,  however,  is  not  dependent 
upon  precious  and  useful  metals  alone  for  her  future  wealth,  pro8j>erity, 
and  greatness.  Her  unparalleled  mineral  wealth  is  not  more  remarkable 
than  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  compared  with  conntries  of  equal  alti- 
tude, combined  with  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  soil  and  marvelous 
beauty  of  scenery. 
•    Wheat  can  be  raised  here  with  as  great  ease  and  profit  as  in  any  por- 
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tion  of  the  country.  The  crop  for  1865  was  estimated  at  11,579,127 
bushels;  for  1866,  at  14,080,752  bushels;  and  for  1867,  at  15,000,000 
bushels,  while  that  of  1868,  it  is  supposed,  will  largely  exceed  that  of 
any  previous  year.  The  exports  of  wheat  for  1867  to  various  ports  of 
the  world,  priucipally  to  Great  Britain,  amounted  to  7,765,475  bushels. 
There  are  90  water-power  and  67  steam  flouring  mills  in  the  State,  car- 
rying 346  run  of  stone  capable  of  i>ro<lucing  per  day  15,0(K)  barrels  of 
flour,  the  total  cost  of  cx)nstruction  being  $3,000,000.  In  1866  there  were 
74  steam  and  65  water-power  flouring  miUs,  with  299  run  of  stone. 
During  the  year  1866  there  were  324,353  barrels  of  flour  exported,  valued 
at  $1,870,000,  and  in  1867  the  exports  amounted  to  519,309  barrels, 
valued  at  $3,200,000. 

Oats  succeed  admirably,  the  average  crop  being  30  bushels  per  acre. 
The  crop  of  1866  was  48,583  acres,  yielding  1,864,379  bushels ;  in  1867 
it  was  2,000,000  bushels,  nearly  all  of  which  was  required  for.  home  con- 
sumption. In  addition  to  this  large  quantities  are  cut  green,  and  cured 
like  hay.  Barley  is  one  of  the  most  certain  crops  grown  in  this  region. 
The  yield  is  32  bushels  per  acre.  The  crop  of  1866  was  equal  to  11,605,992 
bushels;  that  of  1867  amounting  to  10,000,000  bushels,  of  which  142,150 
bushels  were  exported. 

The  potato  crop  of  1866,  all  kinds,  was  1,993,068  bushels ;  that  of  1867 
being  2,000,000  bushels.  The  potato,  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  is  of  mam- 
moth growth. 

I  On  account  of  the  dryness  of  the  climate  during  the  summer  months, 
and  the  cool  nights,  rye,  buckwheat,  and  Indian  com  have  not  been  so 
generally  successful,  nor  has  the  culture  of  tobacco,  tea,  and  cotton  been 
extensive ;  yet  it  is  believed  when  the  country  shall  have  been  thor- 
oughly irrigated  all  these  important  staples  will  succeed.  Chicoory  and 
mustard  seed  grow  luxuriantly  with  little  cost  or  labor.  Apples,  pears, 
pea<;hes,  plums,  cherries,  nectarines,  and  quinces,  grow  with  entire  suc- 
cess in  every  part  of  the  State,  while  in  the  south  oranges,  lemons, 
bananas,  almonds,  olives,  pomegranates,  and  white  walnuts  are  raised 
in  great  perfection. 

All  kinds  of  berries  are  produced  in  abundance  in  every  part  of  Cali- 
fornia. Strawberries  appear  in  the  San  Francisco  markets  every  month 
in  the  year.  Raspberries  and  blackberries  last  about  four  months,  begin- 
ning in  June.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  consequence  of  the  high 
pric^  of  labor  and  transportation  one-half  of  the  fruits  of  the  State  are 
not  taken  to  market.  Large  quantities  of  the  various  kinds  of  Miits 
are  dried  in  recent  years,  which  will  soon  become  an  important  interest. 
The  value  of  dried  fruits  cured  annually  is  estimated  at  $500,000,  and 
that  of  the  preserved  and  pickled  fruits  and  vegetables  at  $650,000.  It 
is  conceded  that  all  fruits  and  vegetables  grown  here  attain  dimensions 
greater  than  in  almost  any  other  country ;  nor  do  these  mammoth  pro- 
portions render  the  fruit  less  delicious.  The  diseases  and  insects 
destructive  of  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  States  east  of 
the  Mississippi  river  are  almost  unknown  in  this  region. 

Vine  culture  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  leading  branches  of 
industry,  it  having  already  assumed  prominence,  placing  California  in 
this  respect  far  in  advance  of  any  other  State,  and  with  fair  prospect  of 
rivalling  the  great  grape-growing  regions  of  Europe.  The  peculiarity 
of  climate  and  remarkable  fertility  of  the  soil  seem  especially  adapted 
to  the  culture  of  the  grape  and  the  manufacture  of  the  various  kinds  of 
wine. 

The  localities  best  adapted  to  vine  culture  are  along  the  Coast  Range, 
principally  in  Sonoma  and  Napa  counties,  north  of  the  San  Francisco 
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bay,  where  the  white  and  red  wines,  hock,  claret,  Sauteme,  and  other 
varieties  are  found. 

In  the  8outh(Tn  part  of  the  State,  principally  in  the  vicinity  of  Los 
Angeles,  the  port,  white,  and  other  varieties  of  sweet  wines  are  produced, 
and  on  the  foo^-hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  including  the  great  gold- 
bearing  regioii — Tuolumne,  Butte,  El  Dorado,  Calaveras,  Amador,  and 
other  counties — dry  wines  are  made,  such  as  port,  Tenerifte,  Madeira, 
sherry,  and  other  varieties.  There  may  be  found  in  cultivation  all  vari- 
eties of  grapes  produced  in  the  United  States,  besides  many  of  the  finer 
varieties  grown  in  Europe,  but  by  far  the  largest  i>ortion  now  in  culti- 
vation consists  of  the  native  grape  found  near  Los  Angeles. 

The  California  wines  have  a  i)eculiar  flavor,  although  they  resemble 
those  of  Spain,  Greece,  and  Cape  Constantia  rather  than  of  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  or  those  produced  in  other  parts  of  this  country.  Thus  far, 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  imitation  of  foreign  wines,  and  it  is  believed 
that  until  producers  endeavor  to  produce  new  kinds  of  wines  the  excel- 
lence with  which  nature  has  enriched  the  grape  of  this  peculiar  climate 
will  not  be  fully  realized. 

The  vintage  of  1866  amounted  to  2,500,000  gallons  of  wine,  with  150,000 
gallons  of  brandy;  that  of  1867  is  estimated  at  from  3,500,000  to  over 
4,000,000  gallons  of  wine  and  4,000,000  gallons  of  brandy,  while  the  pro- 
duct of  the  crop  of  1868,  it  is  exi>ected,  will  be  largely  in  excess  of  any 
I)revious  years.  These  estimates  do  not  include  the  vast  quantities  of 
raisins  cured  every  year.  The  number  of  vines  now  growing  in  the  Stxite 
has  been  estimated  at  40,000,000,  covering  45,000  acres,  averaging  900 
vines  per  acre. 

The  grai)es  seldom  mildew  or  become  stonn-stripped,  which  is  often 
the  cause  of  the  failure  of  crops.  Vines  planted  on  the  foot-hills  and 
higher  altitudes  have  proved  most  successfiil. 

The  returns  of  the  county  assessors  show  other  crops  of  1866,  as  fol- 
lows: rye,  34,093 bushels;  com,  749,201  bushels;  buckwheat,  9,823  bush- 
els; peas,  91,350  bushels;  peanuts,  181,850  bushels;  beans,  242,213  bush- 
els; castor  beans,  35,600  bushels;  onions,  53,786  bushels;  and  sweet 
I)otatoes,  158,465  bushels;  hay,  358,584  tons;  beets,  13,251  tons;  turnips, 
25,619 tons;  hops, 200,912 pounds;  tobacco, 63,01 7 pounds;  honey, 382,492 
l)ounds.  The  same  returns  indicate  the  number  of  fruit  trees  in  cultiva- 
tion to  be:  apple  trees,  1,694,986;  peach,  1,088,038;  pear,  482,477;  plum, 
234,280;  cherry,  53,249;  quince,  42,345;  apricot,  68,315;  fig,  47,847; 
lemon,  3,029;  orange,  11,284;  olive,  12,881 ;  prune,  3,692;  almond,  28,640; 
and  walnut,  17,271;  also  283,975  gooseberry  bushes;  1,551,081  raspberry, 
and  21,975,550  strawberry  vines. 

An  exi>erience  of  12  years  ha«  demonstrated  the  fact  that  silk  culture 
is  an  entire  success.  The  mulberry  tree  flourishes  here  with  a  luxuriance 
known  to  no  other  locality.  The  number  in  cultivation  in  1866  was 
14,395,  growing  in  every  section  of  the  State.  The  white  cocoon  worm 
of  Japan  and  the  yeUow  of  China  have  proved  well  adapteil  to  the 
climate  of  California.  The  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  it/S  freedom  from 
explosive  electricity  during  the  season  of  feeding  and  hatching  the  worms 
and  securing  the  cocoons,  thriftiness,  and  the  almost  entire  absence  of 
all  insects,  are  circumstances  rendering  California  quite  a«  favorable  for 
the  prosecution  of  this  pleasant,  important,  and  profitable  branch  of 
industry  as  any  other  silk-growing  country. 

The  cocoons  of  the  State  are  larger  than  those  of  other  silk-producing 
countries.  Extensive  orders  for  healthy  eggs  are  constantly  being 
received  from  France,  Italy,  and  Mexico,  a  fact  likely  to  retaixi  the  imme- 
diate manufacture  of  silk  here,  as  the  disposal  of  eggs  to  supply  foreign 
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demands  is  found  to  be  more  remunerative  than  the  manufacture  of  the 
fabric.  We  are  not  in  iK>s8es8ion  of  reliable  data  as  to  the  present  extent 
of  this  branch  of  industry,  but  in  1806  there  were  296  pounds  of  silk 
cocoons  produced,  and  the  product  of  1867  is  said  to  have  been  much 
larger.  Two  large  silk  factories  are  in  operation.  Premiums  are  offered 
by  the  State  for  mulberry  trees  planted  and  for  cocoons,  in  order  to 
encourage  silk  culture  and  make  it  a  fixed  bi*anch  of  industry. 

Owing  tolhe  high  wages,  all  kinds  of  labor-sa\'ing  machinery  are  being 
employed  in  the  various  branches  of  industry.  Extensive  importations 
of  the  various  kinds  of  machinery  are  annually  made  in  addition  to  the 
vast  amount  manufactured  in  the  State. 

Grazing  has  become  a  very  impoitant  interest.  It  is  estimated  there 
are  about  600,000  head  of  cattle,  many  of  them  being  of  imported  stock. 
While  the  number  of  horses  exceeds  200,000.  In  1866  there  were  189,907 
horses,  21,310  mules,  1,969  asses,  150,195  cows,  78,305  calves,  14,150 
oxen,  and  188,352  cattle  in  the  State.  There  are  1,200  dairies  in  the 
State,  with  each  from  50  to  150  cows.  The  stock  is  mostly  a  cross  of  the 
imported  and  Mexican.  The  production  of  butter  for  1867  amounted  to 
6,000,000  pounds,  in  addition  to  3,000,000  pounds  of  cheese.  The  imports 
of  both  these  articles  for  that  year  were  less  than  one-half  of  1866.  The 
product  of  1866  was  4,449,835  pounds  of  butter  and  2,110,058  poimds  of 
cheese. 

With  the  exception  of  Australia,  California  is  the  finest  sheep  and 
wool-growing  region  of  the  globe.  The  mildness  of  the  climate  is  such 
as  to  afford  excellent  pasture  during  the  whole  year.  Sheep  here  are 
kept  with  trifling  cost  and  little  cai-e — thrive  well,  yielding  large  returns 
for  the  capital  invested.  Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  stock.  The  quality  of  the  wool  is  about  half  merino.  There 
were  2,000,000  sheep  in  the  State  in  1867,  and  the  wool  pi-oduct  for  that 
year  is  estimated  at  9,000,000  pounds,  while  in  1866  the  product  was 
5,184,826  pounds.  At  the  present  time-  the  number  of  sheep  is  over 
3,000,000  head,  to  1,346,749  in  1866.  There  are  extensive  cotton  and 
woollen  factories,  consuming  annually  a  large  amount  of  the  wool  grown 
in  the  State,  as  well  as  that  imported  from  other  coimtries.  Prior  to 
1859  the  entire  wool  clip  was  shipped  abroad. 

There  are  but  two  cotton  factories  in  the  State,  which  consumed  in 
18tU>  110,000  pounds  of  cotton,  and  in  1867  the  amount  exceeded  140^K) 
l)oiinds.  Botli  these  factories  were  put  in  operation  since  1865.  The 
cotton  crop  has  only  amounted  to  a  few  bales  annually.  That  used  in 
these  facti)ries  is  shipped  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  Mexico,  the  Society 
islands,  and  other  foreign  ports. 

Tlie  flora  of  this  great  region,  while  in  many  instances  bearing  general 
resemblance  to  corresi>onding  tyi>es  and  genera  found  elsewhere,  is  here 
marked  with  strong  individual  peculiarities,  presenting  in  some  instances 
examples  entirely  original.  The  reason  of  this  is  found,  perhaps,  in  the 
fact  that  this  most  interesting  region  is  bounded  by  tne  ocean  on  the 
west,  while  the  lofty  mountains  and  depressed  plains  and  deserts  sepa- 
rate it,  on  the  south  and  east,  from  other  regions,  so  that  the  flora  found 
here  is  purely  indigenous  ana  its  condition  normal.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
worthy  of  note,  that  experiments  have  demonstrated  that  in  many  of  the 
genera  found  here  their  jieculiarities  have  become  so  inherent  that, 
although  planted  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  in  foreign 
localities  they  do  not  thrive,  while,  in  other  instances,  some  species  grow 
luxuriantly  in  foreign  soils  and  climates.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less 
remarkable  that  there  is  scarcely  a  species  that  may  not  be  grown  in  some 
part  of  this  vast  country  with  some  degree  of  perfection  and  in  the  open 
air. 
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Kowhere  within  such  a  space  is  the  ran^e  so  broad  within  which  the 
products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  capable  of  arriving  at  so  early 
and  such  great  perfection.  In  this  respect  California  may  well  be  said 
to  embrace  all  the  climatic  zones.  There  are  here  only  about  1,800  differ- 
ent species  of  the  flora  which  have  been  collected  and  known  to  science ; 
of  these  five  per  cent,  are  new  to  science  and  11  per  cent,  new  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

In  the  State  at  from  10,000  to  11,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  the 
forest  growth  ceases.  The  number  of  varieties  of  forest  trees  here  does 
not  exceed  50,  exclusive  of  the  shrubs  north  of  the  latitude  of  Golden 
Gate. 

The  mammoth  or  big  trees,  the  largest  species  of  flora  known  in  the 
world,  consist  of  several  groves  and  some  isolated  trees,  being  found  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  between  latitude  ^^  30'  and 
38°  30^,  three  groves  being  in  Mariposa  county,  one  in  Calaveras,  one  in 
Tuolumne,  and  the  isolated  trees  scattered  over  Tulare  county.  The 
largest  of  the^se  remarkable  giants  of  the  forest  attained  a  height  of  450 
feet,  having  a  diameter  of  about  40  feet.  The  next  species  in  point  of 
size,  yet  ranking  first  in  commercial  value,  are  the  California  redwood 
and  sugar  pine,  the  former  found  exclusively  on  the  coast  between  lati- 
tude 30^  and  40^,  in  the  foggy  regions  underlaid  with  metamorphic  amid- 
stene,  while  the  latter  is  in  northern  Califoniia,  often  at  high  altitudes. 
Both  of  these  species  frequently  attain  a  height  of  300  feet. 

The  arbor  vitae  grows  in  the  San  Diego  mountains,  and  the  Douglas 
spruce  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  attaining  a  height  of  300  feet. 

The  yellow  pine  found  in  Russian  River  valley  grows  225  feet  in  height, 
and  ten  feet  in  diameter,  while  the  California  white  cedar,  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  State,  and  Sabine  pine,  in  the  southern,  attain  a  height  of 
150  feet.  Besides  these,  there  are  five  other  species  which  grow  100  feet 
high,  eight  varieties  75  feet,  and  a  large  number  of  less  proportion. 
There  are  larger  varieties  of  grasses  here,  but  few  suitable  for  hay. 

Wild  flowers  grow  in  the  greatest  profusion  and  with  remarkable  lux- 
uriance. M4)st  of  the  species  found  differ  from  the  same  genera  in  other 
countries.  E:ich  mouth  brings  forth  its  own  variety,  the  largest  portion 
of  the  species  being  deficient  in  fragrant  properties. 

The  lum  jering  tiude  stands  foremost  among  other  leading  intere.sts. 
During  the  >oiir  1800  there  were  in  operation  in  the  State  180  steam  and 
160  wate.r-power  saw-mills.  Since  that  time  the  number  has  been  largely 
increased.  In  1860,  the  product  of  the  lumber  trade  was  188,938,648 
feet  of  lumber,  and  38,427,000  shingles,  and  during  the  year  1867,  the 
amount  of  lumber  cut  was  near  200,000,000  feet.  The  amount  of  lumber 
shipped  te  San  Francisco  in  1866  amounted  to  85,000,000  feet  of  pine, 
500,000,000  teet  of  redwood  lumber,  22,000,000  laths,  and  25,000,000 
shingles,  besides  considerable  quantities  of  spruce  and  cedar  lumber. 

The  receipts  for  1867  are  estimated  much  larger  than  for  1866,  but  less 
than  is  estimated  for  the  present  year.  The  commercial  metropolis  of 
Calilbrnia  is  San  Francisco,  containing  a  population  of  150,000  sit- 
uated upon  a  narrow  peniusiila  between  a  bay  bearing  the  same  name 
and  the  P^icific  ocean,  fronting  upon  the  former,  which  is  a  spacious  inland 
sea  connected  with  the  ocean  by  the  Golden  Gate,  being  studded  with 
islands  and  surrounded  by  undulating  hills,  covered  with  the  richest  and 
most  varied  herbage,  beyond  which  are  seen  the  magnificent  summits  of 
the  Mount  Diablo  and  Coast  ranges  of  mountains  overlooking  the  lower 
hills,  the  bay  and  the  city.  The  bay  of  San  Francisco  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  commodious  harbors  in  the  world,  and  would  afford  safe 
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anchorage  within  its  waters  for  the  combined  navies  of  Europe  and 
America. 

Other  important  cities  are  Sacraniento,  the  capital  of  the  State,  with 
a  population  of  17,500;  San  Jos^,  7,000;  Oakland,  7,000;  Stockton, 
5,(K)0 ;  Benicia,  4,000 ;  Los  Angeles,  4,000 ;  Vallejo,  3,000 ;  Santa  Cniz, 
2,500;  Nevada  City,  2,000;  PlacervUle,  2,000;  Petaluma,  1,500;  and 
Napa,  1,200. 

The  population  of  California  in  1850  was  92,597 ;  in  1860  it  was  in- 
creased to  305,439,  while  according  to  semi-official  enumeration  in  1867, 
it  stood  at  550,000,  and  may  now  l^  stated  at  600,000. 

The  lirst  railroad  in  the  State  went  into  operation  January  1, 1856 ; 
there  are  now  about  615  miles  in  operation,  with  a  number  of  roads  pro- 
jected and  in  course  of  construction. 

The  exports  of  treasure  and  merchandise  for  1867  are  estimated  as 
follows : 

Merchandise  $22,465,903 ;  treasure  $41,676,492.  In  1866,  the  exiM)i-t 
of  treasure  was  $44,364,394,  and  of  merchandise  $17,303,018. 

The  manufactures  of  tbe  State  are  estimated  at  $30,000,000  per  annum. 
The  value  of  a  few  of  the  leading  staples  of  the  State  produced  in  1866, 
including  wheat,  barley,  oats,  hay,  butter,  cheese,  wool,  wine,  potatoes, 
peanuts,  and  beans,  is  estimated  at  $27,913,818,  over  $400,000  more  than 
the  estimated  value  of  the  gold  product  for  that  year. 

The  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  here,  in  1866,  was 
$200,764,135 ;  for  1867  it  was  put  down  at  $221,000,000. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  land  of  treasure,  in  soil  and  metals,  the 
United  States  have  about  104,500,000  acres  subject  to  disposal,  in  quan- 
tities in  from  40-acre  tracts,  in  legal  subdivisions,  to  any  extent  which 
individual  interest  may  desire. 

OREGON. 

Next  north  of  California  is  the  State  of  Oregon,  having  a  surface  of 
95,274  squai-e  miles,  or  60,075,360  acres,  equal  to  the  aggregate  area  of 
Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama.  Since  the  last  annual  report  the 
lines  of  survey  have  been  run  over  1,113,802  acres,  increasing  the  sur- 
veycil  area  of  the  State  to  7,258,438  acres. 

Tlie  surveys  in  the  past  fiscal  year  have  been  principally  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Oregon,  on  both  sides  of  the  Blue  mountains.  They  have 
also  been  extended  in  the  Klamath  Lake  country  and  north  along  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Cascades;  also,  in  Coquille,  Smith\s,  Yaquina,  and 
Siilitz  River  valleys;  the  greater  portion  of  the  Willamette  valley  having 
aheady  been  suneyed. 

The  larger  part  of  this  valley,  valuable  for  agriculture,  is  the  broad 
rolling  prairie  on  both  sides  of  tlie  Willamette,  that  river  traversing  the 
centre  of  the  valley,  in  a  seri)entine  course,  125  miles,  the  valley  having 
an  area  of  2,000,000  acres. 

Tlie  river  is  skirted  with  an  almost  unbroken  line  of  forest,  from  one- 
eighth  to  a  half  mile  in  width,  consisting  of  fir,  ash,  maple,  cottonwood, 
and  alder,  affording  an  adequate  supply  of  timber.  The  banks  of  the 
nver  are  elevated  in  many  places,  presenting  beautiliil  sites  for  cities, 
where  already  there,  are  a  number  of  flourishing  towns  and  villages. 
The  soil  of  this  valley  is  very  rich  and  deep,  bedded  upon  foundation  of 
clay  and  hard  gravel,  so  well  adapted  to  the  preserv^ation  of  the  elements 
of  fertility. 
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With  even  moderate  expenditure  of  labor  this  beautiful  valley  will 
grow  successfully  the  field,  orchard,  and  garden  products  common  to  the 
temperate  regions,  such  as  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  maize,  hay,  buck- 
wheat, potatoes,  bit)om  com,  sorghum,  peas,  and  beans ;  of  the  garden, 
turnip^,  squashes,  onions,  carrots,  cabbages,  melons,  tomatoes^  parsnips, 
cucumbers,  gourds ;  and  of  the  orchard,  peaches,  apples,  pears,  plums, 
cherries,  apricots,  quinces,  and  the  several  kinds  of  berries — many  of 
these  of  mammoth  growth  are  of  superior  quality  and  flavor,  and  in  their 
yield  equal  the  richest  countries  of  the  globe. 

These  plains  are  bordered  by  mixed  prairie  and  woodland,  hills  and 
valleys  extending  up  to  the  foot  hills  of  the  mountains,  comprising  an 
area  equal  to  that  of  the  plains.  A  large  proportion  of  this  hilly  country 
is  farming  land,  but  its  main  characteristic  is  grazing,  and  in  that  respect 
it  will  become  one  of  the  finest  regions  on  the  Pacific. 

The  Umpqua  valley  embraces  an  area  of  900,000  a<;res,  the  general 
characteristics  and  products  being  the  same  as  the  hill  country  of  the 
Willamette. 

The  Rogue  River  valley  is  rather  larger  in  area  than  the  Umpqua. 
Agricultural  pursuits  are  conducted  in  this  valley  with  more  science, 
skill,  and  success  than  in  any  portion  of  the  St4ite.  Every  variety  of 
crop  here  succeeds,  it  being  better  protected  from  the  summer  sea  breezes 
than  the  Umpqua,  and  hence  all  fruits  and  vegetables  mature  earlier 
than  in  the  WiUamette,  Grape  culture  in  this  region  has  received  atten- 
tion, and  experiments  have  demonstrated  the  adaptation  of  the  climate 
over  a  large  surface  to  this  important  branch  of  industry.  Some  of  the 
most  valuable  varieties  of  the  grape  have  produced  quantities  of  wine 
favorably  comparing  with  the  product  of  any  locality. 

That  portion  of  the  State  bordering  on  the  Columbia,  between  the 
Cascades  and  the  Blue  mountains,  embracing  the  valley  of  the  Deschutes, 
John  Day's,  Umatilla,  and  Walla- Walla  rivers,  comprises  fine  agricultural 
territory,  yet  broken  and  uneven  with  canons,  benches,  and  table  lands, 
the  hills  being  clothed  with  luxuriant  growths  of  excellent  grass.  The 
agncultural  portion  of  this  region  is  found  to  be  superior,  producing 
large  yields  of  small  grains,  ftuits,  and  vegetables  of  superior  varieties. 
This  locality  has  advantages  as  to  market  and  business,  on  account  ot 
its  contiguity  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Columbia  on  the  east  and 
south  to  the  mining  regions.  The  productions  are  similar  to  those  of 
other  parts  of  the  State.  Two  million  acres  have  been  surveyed  in  this 
region. 

The  Klamath  Lake  country  and  the  southern  part  of  Oregon,  including 
tlie  valley  of  the  Owyhee,  comprise  varieties  of  surfa<je  and  soil  with 
some  fine  agricultural  territory,  yet  for  the  most  part  is  a  grazing  country. 
The  valleys  aiul  plains  are  principally  prairie,  producing  good  growth  of 
grass,  while  the  uplands  and  mountain  ridges,  traversing  the  country  in 
almost  all  directions,  produce  juniper  and  pine  timber. 

There  are  but  few  settlements  in  this  locality  in  consequence  of  the 
hostility  of  the  Indians.  Hence  its  excellent  capacity  has  never  been 
fully  tested. 

The  surveys  in  this  region  embrace  240,000  acres  at  the  lower  end  of 
Klamath  lake,  and  in  the  valley  of  Sprague  river  275,000  acres. 

The  northeastern  portion  of  the  State  from  the  mouth  of  the  Owyhee 
to  the  Oregon- Washington  line,  and  between  the  Snake  river  and  Blue 
mountains,  embraces  the  valleys  of  Malheur,  Powder,  Burnt,  and  Grand 
Rohde  rivers. 

The  Grand  Ronde  vaUey,  nearly  circular  in  form,  is  of  many  miles 
in  extent  5  the  soil  rich,  and  a  large  portion  available  for.  agi-iciUture. 
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Fir,  hemlock,  and  pine  are  on  the  northern  and  western  rim  of  the  val- 
le}^,  in  quantities  sufficient  for  all  time  for  economical  purjioses.  Eiffhty- 
five  thousand  acres  have  been  surveyed  on  the  Grand  Ronde  and  its  tribu- 
taries. In  the  Powder  River  valley  may  be  found  extensive  agricultural 
plains,  while  the  spurs  of  the  Blue  mountains  to  the  west  afford  ample 
timb^'  supply. 

The  products  of  these  valleys  are  like  those  of  other  portions  of  Ore- 
gon, although  it  is  reported  that  maize,  melons,  and  most  varieties  of  gar- 
den products  succeed  better  here  than  in  other  i)art8  of  the  State, 

Besides  the  valleys  mentioned  and  many  others  of  less  extent,  there  is, 
in  this  region,  a  broken  country  of  hills,  ridges,  table  lands,  and  long 
spurs  running  eastward  from  the  Blue  mountains  to  the  Snake  river, 
which  here  flows  through  deep  caiions — the  ridges  and  spurs  forniing 
divides  between  the  several  streams.  In  this  section,  the  timber  along 
the  water-courses  is  cottonwood,  yet  pine  and  juniper  are  found  on  the 
mountain  spurs  and  ridges. 

The  Coast  Range  extends  from  the  Columbia  south  to  San  Francisco. 
and  is  covered  with  immense  quantities  of  the  sugar,  white,  yellow,  and 
nut  pine;  also,  with  the  red,  black,  yellow,  noble  and  western  balsam  fir, 
myrtle,  and  other  varieties,  all  of  extraordinary  size  and  symmetrical 
form,  producing  some  of  the  finest  timber,  for  most  puqwses,  to  be  found 
in  any  country. 

Looking  eastward,  the  next  are  the  Cascades,  extending  through 
Wajihington,  Oregon,  and  California — in  the  last-named  known  as  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  This  range,  like  the  Coast  mountains,  is  covered  in  most 
places  with  immense  forests  of  gigantic  timber.  The  Blue  mountains 
form  the  range  occupying,  with  ite  numerous  spurs,  the  whole  of  north- 
eastern Oregon  and  the  southwestern  part  of  Washington,  the  spurs  form- 
ing the  divides  between  the  streams  flowing  into  Snake  river. 

The  Umpqua  mountains  constitute  the  divide  between  the  waters  of  the 
Umi>qua  and  those  of  Rogue  river,  whilst  the  Calapooia  range  separates 
the  Willamette  and  Umpqua  rivei-s,  flowing  into  the  Pacific.  The  Sis- 
kiyou mountains  extend  from  east  to  west. 

All  of  these  mountains  are  covered  with  forests  having  dense  under- 
growth of  hazel,  elder,  alder,  dogwood,  myrtle,  ash,  maple,  and  willow, 
together  with  other  products  and  grasses,  all  beaiing  e^idence  of  the 
moisture  and  great  fertility  of  the  soil. 

The  hill  country  generally  occupies  a  position  between  the  great  plains 
on  both  sides  of  the  rivers  and  the  mountain  ranges.  Above  this  lie 
immense  and  often  impenetrable  forests  coextensive  with  the  mountain 
ranges,  and  in  some  localities  encroaching  ujmn  the  lower  lands  of  the 
Mils  and  vaUeys. 

There  are  large  tracts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  snow-capped  peaks,  along 
the  most  elevated  dividing  ridges,  and  deep,  rugged  canons  in  the  moun- 
tain ranges  which  remain  uninhabite<l.  But  distributed  through  other 
portions  of  these  vast  ranges  of  forests  and  mountain  land  are  immense 
level  tracts  fit  for  cultivation.  On  some  of  the  streams  large  valleys  and 
plains  occur,  while  upon  the  smaller  creeks  and  branches  are  wide  benches, 
valley  coves,  basins,  and  table  land,  covering  often  hundreds  and  even 
thousands  of  acres  which  will  be  found  accessible  and  become  the  locali- 
ties of  prosperous  farms  yielding  large  returns. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  the  agricultural  portion  of  Oregon  are  well 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  all  the  cereals,  fruits  and  vegetables  found  in 
northern  latitudes.    The  staple  products  are  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  po- 
tatoes, apples,  peaches,  plums,  pears,  cherries,  and    all    kinds    of  the 
6i 
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smaller  fruits  and  vegetables.    Experiments  in  the  culture  of  toba<xx), 
hemp,  hops,  and  onions  have  been  eminently  successful. 

The  present  area  of  the  State  under  cultivation  is  400,000  acres.  The 
yield  of  wheat  in  1867  was  3,500,000  bushels;  oats,  2,000,000  bushels; 
com,  80,000  bushels;  rye,  5,00*0  bushels;  tobacco,  90,000  pounds;  hay, 
60,000  tons;  potatoes,  300.000  barrels;  onions,  100,000  bushels.  Large 
quantities  of  wheat  and  nour  are  annually  exported,  generally  to  San 
Francisco.  A  number  of  flouring  mills  are  in  the  State,  some  among  the 
finest  in  the  country. 

The  grazing  among  the  most  prominent  interests  has  assumed  large  pro- 
portions. The  amount  of  livestock  in  the  State  in  1867  was  estimated  at 
90,000  horses,  3,000  mules,  1,600,000  beef  cattle,  150,000  hogs,  and  375,000 
sheep. 

The  wool  clip  of  1866  wa«  valued  at  $300,000,  and  the  product  of  the 
dairy  was  estimated  at  2,000,000  pounds  butter,  and  of  cheese  75,000 
poiuids.    The  annual  export  of  apples  was  250,000  bushels. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  State  are  not  fully  developed,  and 
although  not  so  great  as  those  of  the  surrounding  members,  the  veins  are 
yet  extensive  and  valuable,  the  deposits  distributed  throughout  the  State 
consisting  of  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  coal,  or  lignite.  The 
most  important  interest  here  yet  discovered  is  the  vast  deposit  of  iron 
ore,  the  principal  mine  being  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Helens,  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Oregon.  Placer  gold  mines  have  been  successfully 
worked  for  the  past  17  years  in  the  southwestern  portion  west  of  the 
Cascades,  and  in  the  streams  in  the  Blue  mountains  in  the  northeast, 
from  which  several  millions  have  been  taken.  Gold-bearing  quaitz  lodes 
have  been  discovered  in  dift'erent  localities,  but  no  decisive  eftbrt  has 
l)een  made  for  their  development.  The  placers,  like  those  of  other  locali- 
ties, become  exhausted,  and  others  are  discovered  and  worked,  so  that 
it  is  probable  that  this  kind  of  mining  will  be  carried  on  for  some  time 
to  come.  The  present  annual  gold  pix)duct  is  not  much  in  excess  of 
$2,000,000. 

Gypsum  and  granite  are  found  in  several  localities,  and  salt  springs  of 
large  capacity. 

The  population  may  not  at  this  time  exceed  100,000. 

Salem,  the  capital,  with  4,000  inhabitants,  is  beautifully  situated  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Willamette  river. 

Portland,  the  most  imjiortHnt  city  in  Oregon,  and  rapidly  increasing  in 
wea-lth  and  prosperity,  is  advantageously  situated  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Willamette,  12  miles  from  its  mouth,  containing  a  population  of  8,000 
or  10,000. 

The  other  places  of  importance  on  the  Willamette  river  are  Oswego, 
Oregon  City,  Corvallis,  Albany,  and  Eugene  City,  each  containing  fix)m 
1,000  to  3,000  inhabitants.  On  the  Columbia  river,  Astoria,  Dalles,  and 
Umatilla  are  places  of  note,  and  contain  populations  of  from  1,000  to  2,500. 

The  quantity  of  land  which  has  been  disposed  of  by  the  government 
is  6,457,346  acres,  leaving  the  title  still  in  the  United  States  to  52;518,014 
acres,  of  which  over  809,000  acres  have  been  surveyed.  There  is  a  fine 
field  in  this  noble  State  for  well-directed  enterprise  and  industry  in  agri- 
cultural and  grazing  pursuits. 

It  is  proposed  duiing  the  next  fiscal  year  to  extend  the  surveys  along 
the  Oregon  central  military  road,  to  facilitate  the  selection  of  tracts 
inuring  to  the  company  under  congressional  grant ;  also  in  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  State,  east  of  the  Blue  mountains,  so  as  to  include 
settlements  and  facilitate  mineral  survey  under  the  mining  act  of  July 
26, 1866. 
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The  surveying  department  has  estimated  $49^400  for  the  Oregon  sur- 
veys, but  in  view  of  the  requirements  of  other  districts  this  office  has 
reduced  the  estimate  to  $40,000. 

Three  land  offices  are  established  in  this  State,  at  Oregon  City,  Rose- 
burg,  and  Le  Grande,  for  the  reception  of  applications  to  obtain  title  to 
the  public  lands  in  this  growing  State  of  the  Union,  which  is  destined  to 
occupy  important  relations  in  agricultural,  in  mineral,  and  in  timt)er 
wealth,  and  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  to  the  trade  of  the  east. 

WASHINOTON. 

Immediately  adjacent  to  the  State  last  described  is  situated  the  Terri- 
tory of  Washington,  the  northern  line  of  which  constitutes  a  part  of  the 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  possessions. 

This  remote  political  member  of  the  Union,  north  of  the  State  of 
Oregon,  south  of  the  49°  latitude,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific 
ocean  and  east  by  Idaho,  embraces  an  area  of  44,796,160  aeres,  of  which, 
since  the  beginning  of  operations  to  the  30th  of  Jime,  1868,  there  have 
been  surveyed  4,451,472  acres.  The  returns  since  the  last  annual  rejwrt 
include  surveys  of  571,434.20  acres. 

The  lines  extended  during  the  last  fiscal  year  have  been  mainly  east 
of  the  Cascade  range  of  mountains  in  the  southern  pait  of  the  Territory, 
on  the  Columbia  river,  near  the  Great  Bend,  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Yakama  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Columbia  from  the  west,  the  surveys 
being  north  and  east  of  the  Yakama  Indian  i^eservation. 

The  Cascade  range  of  mountains  extentling  through  the  Territory  from 
north  to  south  divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts,  materially  differing  from 
each  other  in  topography,  climate,  soil,  and  natural  productions. 

The  Columbia  river  and  its  numerous  tributaries  water  the  portion  of 
the  Territory  ea«t  of  the  Cascade  range,  those  tributaries  often  flowing 
through  caiions  with  perpendicular  walls  in  height  from  500  to  2,000  feet* 

The  northeastern  portion  of  the  Territory  north  of  Spokane  river^ 
including  the  great  basin  of  the  Columbia,  embracing  an  area  of  40,000 
square  miles,  has  a  general  altitude  of  from  1^000  to  2,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean,  and  is  surrounded  on  aU  sides  by  mountains. 

The  formation  is  basaltic,  generally  irregular,  covered  with  soil  of 
varied  depth,  of  light  grayish  yellow,  in  many  localities  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  alkaline  matter,  which  crystallizes  upon  the  surface  by  evapo- 
ration during  the  dry  season,  remaining  as  an  efflorescence. 

The  soil  is  so  light  as  to  be  often  moved  by  the  atmospheric  currents, 
but  supports  a  heavy  growth  of  bunch  grass,  and  wiU  produce  the  cereals 
in  abundance  where  moisture  is  retained  long  enough  to  mature  them. 

The  country  south  of  this  and  east  of  the  Cascades  is  one  vast  unbro- 
ken prairie,  save  the  upper  slopes  of  the  mountains,»which  are  in  general 
densely  covered  with  evergreens,  the  margins  of  streams  being  fringed 
with  suclj  timber  as  the  cotton  wood,  alder,  willow,  ash,  and  other  varieties. 

The  surface  is  high,  rolling,  and  irregular,  in  many  places  bearing 
evidence  of  powerftil  glacial  action.  Wherever  this  has  taken  place  the 
process  of  decomposition  has  not  yet  supplied  the  loss  of  the  earlier  soil, 
hence  the  appearance  of  bunch  grass  less  vigorous  in  its  growth,  and  the 
bunches  at  greater  intervals  than  in  those  localities  where  no  such  action 
has  taken  place,  while  the  vegetation  is  found  more  luxuriant  and 
abundant  upon  the  immense  heaps  of  soil  which,  for  many  miles,  have 
been  scraped  from  the  underlying  rocks,  and  carried  for  a  considerable 
distance  by  the  force  of  the  moving  sea  of  ice,  and  deposited  in  great 
ridges,  often  400  feet  high  and  a  mile  or  more  in  length,  resembling,  in 
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the  distance,  huge  oblong  stacks  of  hay.  East  of  the  Cascades  the 
country  is  genendly  unoccupied,  settlements  being  limited  to  the  several 
excellent  valleys,  as  the  Walla- Walla,  Columbia,  Colville,  and  Palouse. 

In  all  these  valleys,  except  Palouse,  there  is  a  considerable  quantity 
of  laud  surveyed,  which  is  admirably  adapted  to  stock  raising,  and  des- 
tined to  feed  countless  flocks  of  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle,  and  the  climate, 
being  more  arid  and  elevated  than  that  west  of  the  Cascades,  is  even 
better  adapted  to  sheep  and  wool-growing  than  the  western  portion  of 
the  Territory,  The  country  between  the  Cascade  range  and  the  Columbia 
river  is  high  and  rolUng,  interspersed  with  fertile  valleys.  Large  tracts 
of  arable  land  are  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Yakama  river;  and  the 
Satass,  Topenish,  Atahnam,  Nahchuss,  and  Simcoe  rivers,  tributaries 
draining  an  area  of  nearly  5,000  square  miles,  or  about  equal  to  that  of 
the  States  of  Connecticut  and  Delaware,  present  an  inviting  field  to  the 
agriculturist  and  stock  raiser. 

The  climate  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Washington  Territory  is  generally 
clear  and  cold  in  winter,  dry  and  hot  in  summer,  and  in  temperature  not 
unlike  southern  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  as  shown  by  meteorological 
observations,  although  this  region  is  much  fiuther  north  than  those 
States. 

The  valley  of  the  Columbia  is  chiefly  a  grazing  region.  The  bunch 
grass,  which  everywhere  exists  in  this  part  of  the  country  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  is  rich  and  nutritious  above  all  other  grasses,  retaining  it« 
nutritive  qiuilities  long  after  being  diied  up  by  the  heat  and  drought. 
This  peculiar  species  of  vegetation  affords  sustenance  to  thousands  of 
horses,  sheep,  and  other  cattle,  and  is  justly  called  the  glory  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom  in  that  region. 

The  p?:oductions  of  this  immense  range  of  country  include  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  maize,  potatoes,  melons,  with  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  tem- 
perate zone.  The  crops  are  abundant  and  of  excellent  quality  in  those 
lo<»4ilitiea  where  sufficient  moisture  is  retained  in  the  soil,  during  the  dry 
season^  to  matiu*e  vegetation. 

Dunng  the  last  year  there  were  shipped  down  the  Columbia  to  differ- 
ent ports  large  quantities  of  wheat  and  flour,  the  growth  and  manufac- 
ture of  the  few  hundred  people  now  in  the  valley  of  the  Walla-Walla 
river,  where  the  foot  hills  of  the  Blue  mountains  are  found  sufficiently 
luoist  for  cultivation,  yielding  abundant  returns  tor  the  labor  of  the 
husbandman. 

East  of  the  Cascades,  and  throughout  the  great  plains  of  the  Columbia, 
the  winters  are  generally  clear  and  cold,  the  snow,  which  falls  eai*ly  in 
the  season,  covering  the  ground  until  spring.  As  spring  showers  are 
not  generally  considerable,  the  summer  and  early  autumn  are  dry.  The 
formation  being  basaltic^  the  melting  snows  and  early  spring  rains  perco- 
late the  loose  soil,  sinking  into  the  deep  peri>endicular  fissures  of  the 
basalt,  leaving  the  surface  dry  during  part  of  the  summer  and  autiunn. 
It  is  in  consequence  of  this  formation  of  the  country  that  springs  and 
small  streams,  so  often  met  with  in  other  formations  where  the*  strata  is 
horizontal,  are  rare. 

The  annual  freshets  in  the  Columbia  river  and  some  of  its  larg:est 
affluents  are  attributable  more  to  the  melting  snows  than  the  spring 
rains,  and  hence  those  freshets  generally  oi»cur  about  the  middle  of  June. 
North  of  the  Si)okane  river,  in  the  hilly  country,  the  climate  is  delight- 
fiil,  showers  of  rain  occurring  until  the  middle  of  July. 

The  western  portion  of  the  Territoiy,  extending  tirom  the  summit  of 
the  Cascades  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  is  divided  into  three  basins,  the  Colum- 
bia, Chehalis,  and  Paget  sound,  embracing  an  aggregate  area  of  28,000 
sQunre  miles. 
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The  valley  of  Puget  sound  includes  an  extent  of  12,000  square  miles, 
the  soil  along  the  water  courses  being  very  fertile. 

The  straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca  constitute  a  line  entrance  from  the 
ocean,  and  Pu^t  sound  extends  inland  180  miles.  .Those  straits  have 
a  continuous  line  of  sea  coast  1,600  miles,  firee  from  obstruction,  with 
water  deep  enough  for  the  largest  shipping,  constituting  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  series  of  straits,  inlets,  channels,  bays,  canals,  and  harbors 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  or  perhaps  in  the  world. 
Tliis  basin,  with  an  area  of  12,000  square  miles,  embraces  land  valuable 
for  agricultural  and  grazing  purposes,  nearly  every  portion  of  which 
affords  the  readiest  facilities  for  transportation.  There  are  also  border- 
ing upon  Puget  soimd  and  Admiralty  Inlet  extensive  forests  of  timber, 
suitable  for  ship-building  and  all  domestic  puri>oses.  The  quality  of 
lumber  in  this  locality  is  rapidly  growing  in  favor  on  all  part-s  of  the 
Pacific  coast.  This  region,  in  view  of  its  fine  agricultural  and  grazing 
capacity,  valuable  timber,  and  fine  navigable  waters,  is  destined  to  com- 
mand an  extensive  commerce.  Even  at  this  time  trade  is  important, 
results  sho\iing  that  1,143  vessels  of  all  grades  arrived  there  during  the 
past  year,  of  which  222  were  engaged  in  foreign  trade. 

The  bottoms  along  the  Columbia  are  generally  high  and  broken,  but 
the  soil,  being  a  mixture  of  clay  and  loam,  is  well  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  grasses.  The  river  bottoms  are  low  and  generally  subject  to 
overflow  at  the  annual  rise  of  the  Columbia.  The  basin  of  the  Chehaiis 
river  embraces  2,000  square  miles,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  bodies  of  land 
in  the  Territory,  the  most  of  which  has  been  surveyed.  In  this  region, 
indeed,  are  found  some  of  the  most  prosperous  settlement*. 

Little  is  known  of  the  country  between  the  Olympic  mountains  north 
of  Gray's  Harbor,  except  that  it  is  an  elevated  region  between  20  and  30 
miles  wide,  heavily  timbered,  watered  by  numerous  fine  streams  rising 
in  the  mountains,  and  flowing  directly  to  the  ocean.  Some  of  these 
streams  aftbrd  the  finest  salmon  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  fisheries  of 
this  Territory  are  destined  to  become  of  great  importance.  Salmon,  cxxl, 
halibut,  and  other  fish  of  the  finest  kind  are  taken  ft'om  its  coast,  and  in 
quantities  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  most  extensive  trade. 

The  two  seaisons  of  this  region  are  wet  and  dry,  the  latter  continuing 
from  November  to  May,  and  the  former  from  May  to  November.  The 
presence  of  southerly  winds  during  the  winter  months  materially  modifies 
the  climate,  giving  it  higher  tempei'ature  as  compared  with  other  poitions 
of  this  continent. 

In  the  valley  of  Puget  sound  there  is  only  a  difference  of  24  degrees 
between  the  mean  temi>erature  in  summer  and  in  winter. 

At  Portland,  Maine,  the  average  temperature  diuing  the  year  is  seven 
degrees  colder  than  at  a  point  in  this  Territory  four  degrees  fiuther  north 
of  that  latitude. 

In  the  past  12  years  snow  ha«  fallen  but  in  one  instance  to  the  depth 
of  two  feet  west  of  the  Cascades. 

The  principal  places  in  this  part  of  the  Union  are  Olympia,  the  capital, 
Vancouver,  Steilacoom  and  Seattle,  the  po[)ulation  of  the  Territory 
being  estimated  at  20,000,  but  is  now  much  more  on  the  increaiie  than  at 
any  previous  period.  The  real  and  personal  proi>erty  is  valued  at 
$10,000,000,  or  $500  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  Territ<^ry. 

Coal  of  excellent  quality,  in  large  quantities,  is  foimd  in  several  locali- 
ties and  at  accessible  depths. 

The  leading  exports  of  eastern  Washington  are  live-stock,  gold,  wheat 
and  flour;  while  those  of  western  Washington  are  lumber,  coal,  piles, 
and  spars. 

The  principal  productive  industries  are  agriculture,  stock  raisiw^^ 
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milling,  sbip-building,  gold  and  coal  mining,  in  each  of  which  large 
returns  are  yielded  to  all  well  directed  enterprises. 

At  the  close  of  last  fiscal  year  there  were  41,565,717  acres  of  pubhc 
lands  undisposed  of  in  this  Territory, 

It  is  proposed  to  extend  the  public  lines  in  the  valleys  of  the  Columbia, 
Chehalis,  Cowlitz,  Willapah,  Yakama,  and  Colville,  for  the  purpose  of 
accommodating  actual  settlements  therein,  and  to  that  end  the  sum  of 
over  $50,000  has  been  estimated  by  the  surveyor  general,  yet  reduced  bv 
this  office  to  $15,0(K). 

ALASKA. 

Proceeding  five  and  a  half  degrees  northward  over  British  Columbia, 
we  reach  Alaska,  our  new  territory  on  the  northwest  coast  of  this  con- 
tinent, acquired  from  Russia  by  the  treaty  of  March  30, 1867.  It  is  known 
in  our  own  legislation  as  Alaska,  though  in  the  Russian  language  the 
name  is  pronounced  Alyaska. 

By  virtue  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  27, 1868,  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  customs,  commerce  ana  navigation,  were 
extended  over  that  region,  and  provision  made  for  the  collection  of 
national  revenue. 

In  order  that  settlers,  present  and  prospective,  may  enjoy  privileges 
similar  to  those  conceded  to  our  people  elsewhere  in  the  public 
domain,  it  is  recommended  that  the  public  land  system  be  extended  by 
Congress  to  that  distant  part  of  the  republic.  Through  a  want  of 
full  information,  gi*ave  errors  and  misapprehensions  have  existed  in 
regard  to  this  Territory.  It  was  iissumed  that  as  it  occupied  so  high  a 
latitude  it  had  a  climate  so  inhospitable  and  soil  so  ungenerous  as  to 
preclude  the  hope  of  support  to  a  population  accustomed  to  the  comforts 
of  the  elder  communities  of  the  Union  and  to  the  amenities  of  civilization. 

A  few  very  obvious  geographical  facts  may  dissipate  prejudice  arising 
from  the  supposed  extremely  inhospitable  character  of  the  country  in 
view  of  its  high  latitude.  Its  limits  are  54o  40'  and  71o.  The  Scandi- 
navian peninsula  of  Norway  and  Sweden  extends  from  55^  20'  to 
710  12'  with  an  area  of  293,334  square  miles,  supporting  a  population 
of  6,000,000,  or  20  to  the  square  mile.  In  the  absence  of  any  contra- 
dictory facts  we  would  be  authorized,  from  the  geogi'aphical  relations 
subsisting  between  the  two  regions,  to  conclude  that  one  can  support  a 
population  fully  as  dense  as  the  other.  If  so,  Alaska  with  its  577,390 
square  miles  will  maintain  a  population  nearly  double  that  of  the  afore- 
said peninsula.  Scotland,  extending  from  54^  38'  to  58°  40',  almost  the 
entire  geogiaphical  zone  of  Alaska,  ui)on  an  area  of  31,324  square  miles, 
supported  in  ample  comfort  a  population  of  3,061,251  according  to  the 
<;ensus  reports  of  1861,  or  about  100  to  the  square  mile.  Both  Scotland 
and  Scandinavia  are  the  homes  of  advanced  civilizations,  whence  time 
and  again  have  gone  forth  formidable  forces,  militai'y,  diplomatic,  and 
commercial,  to  shajje  the  destinies  of  Europe.  Scotland  enjoys  a  far 
more  genial  climate  than  that  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  within  the  same 
latitude,  from  the  fact  that  it  feels  the  warming  influence  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  from  which  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  is  cut  off  by  the  inter- 
vening British  islands. 

The  same  advantage  inures  to  Alaska  from  an  analogous  current  of 
warm  equatorial  waters  called  by  the  Japanese  Kuro  Siwo^  or  Black 
Stream,  and  by  navigators  generally  the  Japan  Cun-ent.  This  Pacific 
Xiulf  Stream  flows  through  the  China  sea,  opposite  the  island  of  Kiphon; 
a  branch  called  the  Kamt«;chatka  Current  runs  through  Behring's  straits; 
whilst  the  main  current,  trending  nearly  northeast,  strikes  the  North 
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American  coast  about  midway  between  Vancouver  and  Sitka  islands. 
The  narrowness  of  Behring's  straits  admits  of  but  feeble  and  so  far 
imperceptible  reactionary  currents,  and  these  nec^essarily  deflected  west- 
ward by  the  projecting  Aleutian  islands.  Hence  the  ameliorating  influ- 
ence of  the  Japan  current  upon  our  coast  climates  is  almost  without 
abatement  or  discount. 

These  facts  are  re-enforced  by  the  later  developments  of  American 
climatology;  the  meteorological  observations  of  the  Russian  authoritifs 
for  a  long  term  of  years  having  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Blodget, 
the  American  climatologist,  he  has  been  enabled  to  demonstrate  the 
conclusion  previously  reached  by  analogy,  that  the  northward  deflection 
of  iaotliermal  line«  upon  the  western  coast  of  North  America  is  fully 
equal  to  that  of  the  European  coast.  Testimonies  from  reliable,  intelli- 
gent, and  scientific  observers  might  be  multiplied  to  sustain  by  actual 
facts  these  deductions  of  science. 

These  facts,  then,  give  ground  for  the  additional  presumption,  contra- 
dicted by  no  established  facts,  that  Alaska  assimilates  more  closely  to 
Scotland  than  to  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  in  its  physical  conditions,  in- 
dicating very  strongly  its  capacity,  at  least  on  the  parallels  south  of  (KP, 
to  sustain  a  population  of  equal  density.  The  probability  is,  on  the 
whole,  that  several  millions  of  people  may  in  the  progress  of  time  and 
inarch  of  improvement  yet  find  comfortable  support  upon  this  territory 
when  once  our  American  civilization  in  its  main  features  shall  have  been 
there  domesticated. 

Recent  reports  of  travel  and  the  authentic  statements  of  American 
officials  have  established  the  fact  that  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  Territory  will  admit  of  a  very  considerable  agricultural 
production.  It  is  not  pretended  that  this  comparative  fertility  of  soil  or 
mildness  of  climate  extends  to  those  northern  regions  approaching  the 
frigid  zone.  There  are,  however,  data  from  which  it  may  be  shown  that  the 
southeastern  jwrtion,  separating  British  America  from  the  Pacific  ocean, 
the  region  in  the  vicinity  of  Prince  William  sound  and  Cook  river,  the 
peninsula  of  Alaska  and  most  of  the  Aleutian  and  other  islands, 
especially  Baranof,  Prince  of  Wales,  Tchitc^hagof,  Admiralty,  Oonalaska, 
and  Kodiak,  contain  lands  sufficiently  adapted  to  agriculture  to  support 
a  large  population,  and  a  climate  which  would  favorably  compare  with 
that  of  some  of  the  most  densely  populated  portions  of  Scotland  or 
Sweden  and  Norway.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  agricultunil  products 
of  Alaska  will  soon  attain  such  impoirance  as  to  furnish  any  surplus  for 
export,  but  the  other  resources  of  the  country  are  likely  to  attract  thither 
a  population  sufficiently  large  to  place  a  premium  u])ou  such  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  grains,  as  can  there  be  successfully  cultivated.  In  that 
view  the  land  interests  must  attain  to  no  inconsiderable  magnitude, 
causing  the  disposal  to  settlers  of  such  lands  as  are  suitable  for  culti- 
vation. 

The  quantity  of  arable  territory  in  Alaska  which  can  be  disposed  of  to 
actual  settlers  under  the  land  system  ot  the  United  States  has  already 
been  estimated,  by  high  authority,  at  20,000  square  miles,  or  12,800,(M)b 
acres,  with  the  probability  of  exceeding  rather  than  falling  short  of  this 
estimate.  This  will  secure,  under  the  i)re-emption  and  homestead  laws, 
homes  for  more  than  150,000  families,  with  profitable  exclusive  occupiv- 
tion  in  cultivating  the  soil.  Besides  these  agricultural  lands  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  the  government,  there  \vill  necessarily  be  many  town  and 
harbor  sites,  upon  lands  otherwise  valueless,  for  the  accDmmodation  of 
the  commercial  and  fishing  interests,  together  with  the  large  mineral 
tracts,  known  to  exist  in  Alaska,  possessing  gr.^at  wealth  of  ores  of  gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  and  coal. 
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The  policy  of  the  fur  and  fishing  monopolies,  which  have  so  long  main- 
tained supreme  control  over  this  region  under  the  Eussian  government, 
has  been  to  discoui-age  other  branches  of  occupation  and  enterprise,  for 
fear  of  diverting  labor  from  the  pursuits  in  wliich  they  were  interested. 
This  fact  will  reudily  afford  reason  not  only  for  neglect  of  the  mines,  but 
for  the  uncultivated  condition  of  the  countrj',  further  than  was  ne<;essary 
in  raising  the  few  vegetable  products  absolutely  required  for  consumption 
as  food  by  fishennen  and  trappers. 

Even  within  the  short  period  during  which  the  American  flag  has  floated 
over  the  country,  inviting  thither  the  enterprise,  energy,  and  industry 
of  our  miners  and  other  pioneei's,  results  have  been  reached  which  ser\'e 
to  sustain  the  assertions  of  travellers  and  scientific  explorers  as  to  the 
value  of  its  minerals  and  the  capacity  of  much  of  the  soil  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  a  lai'ge  population. 

The  reports  of  travellers  agree  as  to  the  existence  of  extensive  deposits 
of  gold  in  the  interior  of  Alaska,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  past  season 
miners  were  reported  as  realizing  from  two  to  seven  dollars  per  day  in 
the  manipulation  of  mere  placer  detritus  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Stikine 
river.  From  the  specimens  obtained,  it  was  current  on  the  seacx)ast  that 
these  washings  were  but  the  indications  of  the  existence  of  vast  beds  of 
ore  in  the  further  hills  and  mountains.  The  interest  in  these  promises  of 
wealth  has  been  on  the  increase  throughout  the  past  year,  and  the  influx 
of  miners  from  the  Pacific  Stiites  has  been  constantly  augmenting,  while 
emigrants  are  said  to  have  left  the  eastern  States  for  the  gold  regions  of 
Alaska,  who  have  heretofore  withstood  the  inducements  pi'esented  by  the 
mines  of  the  Kocky  mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

Prominent  among  the  mineral  deposits  of  Alaska  are  extensive  beds  of 
coal  of  excellent  quality,  generally  bituminous,  but  often  of  the  purest 
anthracite.  These  beds  ai'e  found  in  many  of  the  islands  and  near  the 
seacoast  on  the  main  land,  in  close  proximity  to  excellent  harbors,  thus 
promising  our  commerce  convenient  and  inexhaustible  coaling  deposits 
in  the  North  Pacific,  an  advantage  which  is  magnified  in  view  of  the 
unequalled  fisheries  and  the  impoi-tance  of  the  fUr  trade  of  that  great 
region.  Considering  the  ease  with  which  the  coal  will  be  conveyed  from 
the  mines  to  the  harbors  on  the  coast,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  soon 
become  an  important  article  of  export. 

Silver,  copper,  and  iron,  in  considerable  quantities,  have  been  discovered 
in  Alaska,  but  the  mines  of  these  metals  have  not  yet  been  worked  to 
any  great  extent.  It  is  stated  by*some  geologists  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  fields  for  iron  on  the  continent,  while  superior  copper 
ore  is  known  to  exist  there  in  abundance. 

The  fisheries  of  the  Territory  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  in  the 
world;  the  supply  of  salmon,  herring,  halibut,  and  codfish,  is  apparently 
unlimited.  Sturgeon,  whiteflsh,  and  pike,  abound  in  the  rivers,  while 
in  the  adjacent  seas  tlie  whale-fishery  is  said  to  be  attended  with  better 
success  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  globe.  In  1857,  of  the  six  or 
seven  hundred  American  whalers  of  all  descriptions,  at  least  one-half, 
embracing  most  of  the  larger  craft,  were  employed  in  the  North  Pacific. 

Although  the  fisheries  were  not  absolutely  closed  to  our  countrymen 
by  the-  Russian  government  prior  to  our  acquisition  of  the  territory  and 
its  adjacent  waters,  yet  these  efforts  were  crippled  and  this  imiwrtant 
industry  circumscribed  by  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  labored 
in  consequence  of,  first,  the  denial  of  all  right  to  construct  curing  and 
drying  establishments  on  the  coast  or  to  find  shelter  in  any  Eussian  iK)rt, 
compelling  them  to  go  to  San  Francisco  for  shelter,  for  facilities  in  drying 
and  curing  their  fish;  and,  second,  of  their  liability  of  being  deprived, 
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under  the  treaty  of  1832,  of  even  their  limited  privileges  in  these  waters. 
Bnt  since  their  transfer  to  American  sovereignty  the  free  use  of  both  land 
and  sea,  aftbrding  unaccustomed  facilities  for  their  labors,  has  attracted 
a  large  number  of  our  fishermen.  It  may  now  be  confidently  assumed 
that  these  Alaska  fisheries  will  soon  rise  to  great  importance,  especially 
to  our  export  trade. 

The  cod  fisheries  of  the  country  are  particularly  promising.  A  large 
and  valuable  bank  has  been  developed  near  Oonalaska,  the  fish  being 
unsurpassed  in  size,  richness,  and  delicacy,  with  superior  facilities  for 
drying  on  the  island.  Other  extensive  banks  exist  at  different  points  in 
adjoining  waters,  and  it  is  expected  that  these  interests  will  soon  gather 
a  population  rivalling  that  of  Newfoundland  and  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
Cape  Cod. 

The  herring  and  halibut  fisheries  are  large  and  important;  but  the  sal- 
mon fishery-  is  unrivalled  in  any  i)art  of  the  world,  promising  results  of 
incalculable  value.  The  salmon  here  are  unequalled  in  flavor,  size,  and 
abundance.  They  frequent  all  the  rivers  emptying  into  the  Pacific 
ocean,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  perishing  in  such  immense 
quantities  from  overcrowding  as  literally  to  defy  description.  The 
salmon  of  Alaska,  unrivalled  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  are  found  to 
improve  in  delicacy  of  flavor  and  texture  on  approaching  the  northern 
rivers. 

The  fur  trade  of  the  country  has  been  heretofore  the  main  source  of  its 
wealth  and  its  most  attractive  industry.  The  profits  of  the  late  Eussian 
Fur  Company  were  enormous,  even  under  a  wasteful  and  injudicious  sys- 
tem of  operations.  On  the  islands  north  of  the  Aleutian  chain,  it  is 
rei>orted  that  the  Russian  Fur  Company  have  annually  taken  seal  skins 
valued  at  $540,000,  an  aggregate  which,  it  is  supposed,  will  expand  to 
$1,000,000  per  annum,  on  the  same  hunting  ground,  under  the  auspices 
of  American  enterprise. 

The  Aleutian  and  other  more  southern  islands,  as  well  as  the  coast  of 
the  main  land,  are  also  frequented  by  immense  numbers  of  seal.  Here^ 
also,  may  be  obtained  large  quantities  of  the  more  valuable  furs,  such  as 
the  sea-otter,  black  fox,  silver  fox,  sable,  and  ermine,  promising  great 
reward  of  persistent  industry.  In  addition  to  those  already  enumer- 
ated, many  other  valuable  frirred  animals  abound  in  Alaska,  making 
their  pursuit  very  profitable  at  present  prices.  Of  these,  mention  may 
be  made  of  the  beaver,  lynx,  marten,  river  or  land  otter,  muskrat,  mole, 
wolf,  ursine  seal,  reindeer,  and  the  black,  brown,  grizzly,  and  polar  bears. 
The  beaver  is  valuable,  not  only  for  its  lur,  but  for  its  yielding  the  medi- 
cine caUed  castoreumy  a  recognized  remedy  and  a  staple  of  commerce. 
Official  Russian  tables  exhibit  the  collection  of  this  article  of  materia 
mediea  to  the  amount  of  7,122  sacks  in  the  period  of  seven  years,  from 
the  islands  and  shores  of  Alaska.  ' 

Among  the  staple  products  of  this  country  it  appears  that  ivory  has 
been  extensively  collected  for  several  years  by  the  late  Russian  possessors. 
In  the  period  of  seven  years  the  yield  is  stated  to  have  been  1,490  poods 
of  36  pounds  each.  This  ivory  is  valuable,  and  finds  a  ready  sale  for  vari- 
ous manufactures. 

Recent  explorations  have  developed  the  existence  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kotzebue  sound  and  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  of  extensive  deposits  of 
fossil  ivofy,  the  same  as  that  obtained  in  Siberia,  of  equal  if  not 
superior  value  and  more  easy  of  access.  It  is  presumed  that  further 
research  will  reveal  a  supply  of  this  material  in  the  country  sufficient  to 
form  the  basis  of  a  large  commerce,  as  well  as  an  extensive  local  manu* 
faeture,  giving  profitable  employment  to  American  capital  and  labor. 
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The>fore8t8  of  our  new  Territory  are  reported  as  being  really  magnifi- 
cent, covering  the  lower  hills  and  uplands  with  dense  masses  of  pine, 
spruce,  fir,  hemlock,  cedar,  and  other  valuable  timber,  principally  varie- 
ties of  evergreens.  Some  of  the  trees  attain  a  height  ot  150  feet,  with  a 
diameter  of  over  eight  feet  Trees  100  feet  high  are  mentioned  by 
travellers  as  of  frequent  occurrence. 

In  connection  with  the  fisheries,  with  the  prospect  of  an  extensive  local 
commerce,  and  of  increased  facilities  for  trade  with  trans-Pacific  nations, 
^ailiag  into  requisition  the  fine  harbors,  bays,  and  navigable  streams  of 
this  country,  these  iotmU  assume  no  inconsiderable  imiK>rtance  for  pur- 
poses of  ship-building.  Nay,  it  would  not  be  unpoasonable  to  augur  that 
some  of  these  now  untenanted  shores  will  eventiially  be  settled  with 
busy  shipwrights,  and  resound  with  the  bustle  of  this  noble  industry. 
The  proximity  of  the  splendid  primeval  forests  of  timber  will  aflfoni 
great  facilities  for  ship-building. 

The  hemlock-spruce,  one  of  the  varieties  of  trees  which  here  abound, 
is  especially  valuable  from  the  large  quantities  of  tannic  acid  contained 
in  its  bark,  an  article  extensively  used  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  leather. 

In  some  of  the  southern  and  eastern  localities,  such  as  Prince  William 
sound,  Garden  island,  in  latitude  60^  21',  and  at  Sitka  on  Baranof  island, 
the  forests  approach  very  near  to  the  shore,  whereas  north  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Alaska  proper  this  proximity  is  found  only  at  the  heads  of  bays 
and  sounds.  Forests  abound  in  the  interior,  and  extend  even  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  Arctic  ocean.  In  certain  localitie^s,  such  as  on  the 
peninsula  of  Alaska,  Kodiak  and  Oonalaska  islands,  and,  in  fact,  most  of 
the  islands  of  the  Aleutian  group,  there  are  but  few  trees,  but  their  place 
is  supplied  by  a  superior  quality  of  grass,  quite  adapted  to  the  purpose 
of  grazing.  It  is  supposed  that  these  localities  would  pasture  large  herds 
of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  that  the  herding  of  these  animals  might  there 
be  made  quite  a  profitable  occupation,  as  they  would  require  but  very 
little  housing  during  the  entire  year,  the  atmosphere  of  the  north  Pacific 
excluding  many  of  the  diseases  so  troublesome  in  different  jwrtions  of  our 
more  southern  territory.  The  name  of  Alaska  itself  signifies  th^  continent 
or  great  landj  and  as  such  it  must  present  a  variety  of  climates,  produc- 
tions, soil,  and  local  aspects.  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  understood  that  the 
advantages  and  productiveness  of  the  country  before  enumerated  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  bleak  regions  of  the  northern  coast.  It  is,  however, 
clear  that  in  the  southern  parts  they  exist  to  an  extent  far  greater  than 
has  been  supposed.  The  principal  rivers  of  Ahiska  are  the  Stikine,  the 
outlet  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  sections  of  British  Columbia,  Liards 
or  Tumagain  river,  the  Colville,  the  Finlay,  Cook's  river  or  inlet,  the 
Alna  or  Copi>er  river,  the  Knijek,  the  Sushitan,  the  Kouskovim,  the 
Inland  river,  and  the  great  Kwichi)ak  or  Yukon  river,  the  Mississippi  of 
the  north,  na\igable  for  five  or  six  months  in  the  year  for  500  mile^ 
from  the  ocean.  The  ice  on  the  Yukon  is  reported  as  breaking  about 
the  25th  of  May,  and  as  not  closing  until  late  in  the  autumn.  It  is  said 
that  steam  navigation  on  this  river  would  render  the  transportation  of 
the  produce  of  the  Hudson  bay  region  to  market  at  San  Francisco  a 
profitable  enterprise,  at  the  rate  ot  10  cents  per  pound,  whereas  it  now 
costs  at  the  rate  of  at  least  $1  overland  to  St.  Paul,  Mimiesota.  In  this 
view  the  advantages  yet  to  accrue  to  oiu*  Pacific  ports  from  the  national 
acquisition  of  this  Territory  open  a  new  era  for  their  commerce,  and 
explain  the  earnestness  with  which  prominent  and  enteri>rising  citizens 
of  the  Pacific  States,  together  with  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  age, 
urged  with  so  much  zeal  the  consummation  of  our  late  treaty  with  Eussia. 
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The  other  iiTere  mentianecl  are  navigable  for  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
ocean,  as  well  as  many  of  their  tributaries,  thus  offeiing  the  best  possible 
outlet  for  tlie  animal,  vegetable,  and  ^mineral  products  of  the  country 
tiirough  which  they  flow. 

The  natives  of  Alaska  are  separated  by  distinctive  characters,  modes 
of  life  and  governmental  institutions  into  24  tribal  organizations,  ^Me- 
senting  many  marks  of  separate  nationality. 

Of  the  Kodiak  language  there  are  fifteen  dialects,  viz :  Kodiak,  Chu- 
gaeh,  Alaska,  Algemut,  Koshkovimpta,  Kolmakovsk,  Nooniovsk,  (like 
Kodiak,)  Magmutow,  Argumutow,  Asiagmutow,  Ingelikow,  and  Ingalitow, 
Chukeh,  inhabitants  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Kuyoakansk. 

Of  the  Aleutian  language  there  are  two  dialects,  viz :  Lisievsk  and 
Adrianovski. 

Of  the  Koloshinsk  language  there  are  three  dialects,  viz :  lakutatsk, 
Stitkinski,  and  Kaygansk. 

Besides  the  above  there  are  four  dialects  not  reducible  to  any  general 
head,  viz :  Uhalensk,  Muduovsk,  Kenaisk,  and  Kolchansk. 

The  southern  and  eastern  tribes  are  represented  as  savage,  warlike, 
and  cruel,  like  the  aborigines  of  the  older  portions  of  the  Union.  To  the 
northward,  however,  they  present  more  peaceful  attributes ;  and  on  the 
peninsula  and  adjoining  islands,  as  well  as  in  the  country  north  and  east- 
ward, they  are  remarkably  docile— not  even  possessing  or  knowing  the 
use  of  warlike  weapons.  As  a  reason  for  this  it  is  supposed  that  there 
were  two  distinct  original  races :  one,  the  Indian,  coming  from  the  south 
and  east ;  the  other,  the  Mongolian,  coming  from  the  north  and  west, 
over  Behring  straits,  by  way  of  the  Aleuti^iin  islands  across  the  ocean 
from  Japan;  and  that  where  the  increase  of  population  caused  the 
inhabited  territory  of  each  to  approach  the  other,  admixture  of  race 
occurred,  and  the  varied  and  graded  present  population  is  the  result. 

The  natives  were  well  managed  and  kept  in  perfect  subjection  by  the 
Russians,  through  the  operation  of  wise  and  judicious  laws  and  regula- 
tions faithfully  enforced.  By  pursuing  the  same  policy  towards  these 
I)eople,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Americans  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  preserving  the  same  amicable  relations  with  them,  and  in  inducing 
them  to  subserve  our  hunting  and  fishing  iiiterests,  or  even  commerce 
and  manufactures. 

The  total  area  of  Alaska,  as  hereinbefore  shown,  is  577,000  square 
miles,  with  a  coast  line  accurately  estimated  at  11,270  miles,  inclusive 
of  bays  and  islands.  In  the  Aleutian  range,  besides  innumerable  islets 
and  rocks,  there  are  not  less  than  55  islands  upwards  of  three  miles  in 
length,  seven  excee<ling  40  miles,  and  one,  Oonimak,  over  73  miles.  In 
our  part  of  Behring  sea  there  are  five  large  islands,  one  of  which,  St. 
Lawrence,  is  more  than  96  miles  long.  Several  of  the  islands  of  the 
southeastern  archipelago,  near  Sitka,  are  of  much  greater  extent  than 
either  of  these.  Prince  of  Wales  island,  Kodiak  island,  lying  east  of  the 
Alaska  peninsula,  being  the  largest. 

The  Russian  inhabitants  of  Alaska  have  been  estimated  at  from 
5,000  to  6,000,  residing  chiefly  on  the  island  of  Baranof,  where  Sitka, 
their  principal  station,  is  situated. 

The  various  mdigenous  races  number  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand.  The 
comparative  climate  of  the  coast  is  shown  to  be  of  nearly  equal  temper- 
ature with  the  Atlantic  coast  of  New  England,  Sitka,  on  Baranof  island, 
having  a  mean  winter  temperature  the  same  as  Philadelphia,  but  a  mean 
yearly  temperature  the  same  as  that  of  Portland,  Maine,  the  thermometer 
not  rising  so  high  in  summer  nor  falling  so  low  in  winter. 

The  climate  of  the  islands  and  of  the  coast  of  the  main  land,  as  far 
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north  and  west  as  the  peninsula  of  Alaska  proper,  varies  but  little  from 
that  of  Sitka,  according:  to  the  statistics  obtained  from  observations  by 
the  late  Russian  possessors. 

Notwithstanding  the  alleged  objection  to  residence  in  Alaska  on 
account  of  prevalent  humidity  at  some  seasons  of  the  year,  it  is  ascer- 
tained with  correctness  that  the  yearly  fall  of  rain  at  Sitka  is  not  much 
greater  than  at  Astoria.  Oregon,  and  that  the  climate  is  exceedingly 
salubrious,  notwithstanding  its  excessive  moisture,  resulting  from  the 
warm  moist  atmosphere  of  the  Japan  current  condensed  in  approaching 
the  8now-capi>ed  mountains  and  colder  currents  of  air  from  the  north. 
In  view  of  the  probable  increased  immigration  to  and  rapid  settlement  of 
portions  of  the  country,  it  is  suggested  that  a  surveying  and  land  dis- 
trict should  be  established  in  Alaska  at  an  early  day,  with  officers  at 
Sitka,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  United  States  land  system  over 
those  sections  of  the  countiy  where  possessory  titles  to  farms,  town  sites, 
harbors,  and  coasts,  will  soon  become  indispensable  to  the  interests  of  the 
settlers. 

The  surveyor  general,  resident  at  Sitka,  the  probable  seat  of  the 
territorial  government  upon  the  organization  of  the  same,  this  being  the 
largest  toiivTi  and  situated  upon  one  of  the  most  fertile,  inviting,  and 
thickly  populated  islands,  would  readily  obtain  information  as  to  what 
sections  should  be  surveyed,  and  then  send  his  deputies  to  extend  the 
lines  of  surveys,  connecting  the  same  with  such  initial  points  as  inay  be 
found  necessary-. 

Tlie  first  of  these  initial  points  might  be  established  at  or  near  Sitka 
for  the  island  of  Baranof,  and,  perhaps,  the  whole  archipelago  and  the 
southeastern  portion  of  the  main  land.  Another  could  be  established 
at  some  iK)int  near  Prince  William  sound  for  the  country  east  of  the 
Chigmit  mountains  and  the  Alaska  peninsula.  A  third  might  be  located 
at  some  point  on  the  Yukon  river,  for  the  country  north  and  west,  with 
a  base  line  and  principal  meridian  intersecting  each  initial  point,  and 
extending  as  far  as  the  configuration  of  the  country  would  permit,  or 
until  the  extension  of  lines  from  another  initial  point  should  be  reached. 
A  great  many  of  the  islands,  where  the  distance  from  the  main  land  or 
islands  already  surveyed  would  not  be  too  great,  could  be  connected 
with  the  general  lines  by  triangulation  or  a^^tronomical  observation,  but 
it  would  probably  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  several  of  the  principal 
islands,'  and  perhaps  many  of  the  lesser  ones,  to  establish  on  each  an 
initial  point  with  base  line  and  meridian  for  its  individual  surveys.  This 
would  quite  as  well  serve  the  purpose  of  a  distinct  demarcation  of  bound- 
aries of  title  or  ciaim  to  possession. 

Among  the  benefits  which  would  accrue  from  the  extension  of  the 
United  States  land  system  to  Alaska  would  be  the  accurate  informa- 
tion thereby  obtained  as  to  the  resources  of  the  country,  its  climate, 
mineral  wealth,  and  the  general  inducements  to  immigration,  ^while 
from  the  explorations  of  deputy  surveyors  and  other  officers  valuable 
disclosures  might  be  made  in  regions  hitherto  unknown  to  the  civilized 
world. 

The  different  localities  of  the  national  territory  ha\ing  been  de- 
scribed in  the  foregoing  in  outline,  it  is  now  proposed  to  advert  to 
operations  under  several  heads  of  land  legislation;  and,  first,  the 

SYSTEM  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  DISPOSAL   OF  THE  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

In  the  early  age  of  the  republic,  the  national  domain  was  disposed  of 
on  the  credit  system  at  $2  per  acre,  in  four  annual  instalments.    The 
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credit  gradually  yielded  to  the  present  caBh  system,  which  has  ever  since 
been  in  operation.* 

The  public  lands,  after  survey,  are  brought  into  market  by  public 
offering  pursuant  to  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  thereafter  all  not  disposed  of  are  liable  to  ordinary  private  entry 
or  sale  at  an  established  minimum  of  $1  25  per  acre,  or  where  within 
certain  limits  of  railway,  or  similar  grants,  at  $2  50  per  acre. 

A  material  part  of  the  sj^stem  concedes  to  each  actual  settler  a  prefer- 
ence right  to  take  a  farm  of  160  acres,  embracing  his  settlement, 
this  privilege  extending  to  oft'ered  lands  and  also  to  unoft'ered ;  allowing 
further  to  this  favored  class  the  privilege  to  settle  ev«ft  before  survey, 
and  when  the  public  lines  are  established  thereafter  to  adjust  claims 
accordingly,  and  embrace  the  actual  settlements. 

The  homestead  settlers  are  restricted  to  surveyed  lands,  the  sum 
required  being  merely  nominal,  in  order  to  pay  office  expenses  of 
loc^  administration,  yet  the  real  consideration  exacted  of  this  class 
of  settlers  is  five  years'  continuous  actual  residence  and  cultivation, 
with  the  privilegej  after  making  -a  settlement  in  good  faith,  of  thereafter 
pro\ing  the  fact,  making  pajrment  of  $1  25  per  acre,,  and  getting  title 
without  awaiting  the  expiration  of  five  years. 

Under  existing  legislation,  no  cash  sales  at  private  entry,  nor  locations 
with  warrants,  are  admissible  in  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Florida,  the  disposal  in  those  States  being 
restricted,  by  act  of  21st  June,  1866,  to  homesteads,  for  actual  settlement 
and  cultivation.  In  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  there  are  only  a  very 
few  small  isolated  tracts  still  undisposed  of.  Lands  offered,  and  in 
considerable  quantities,  are  now  subject  to  private  entry  in  Michigan, 
Missouri,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Kiinsas,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  California, 
Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory.  In  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico, 
Dakota,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Arizona,  and  Utah,  district  laud 
offices  have  been  organized,  but  none  of  the  public  lands  in  those  Terri- 
tories have  yet  been  offered  at  public  sale,  and  hence  can  only  be  taken 
under  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  enactments. 

Pre-emptors,  in  all  organized  districts  where  surveys  have  been  made, 
can  pay  for  their  tracts  either  in  cash  or  with  warrants,  except  as  to 
double  minimum,  or  $2  50  lauds,  within  the  lateral  limits  of  railroad 
grants,  it  being  required  for  the  double  minimum  tracts  that  the  war- 
rants shall  be  taken  as  half  the  consideration,  and  the  residue  be  paid  in 
money.  The  cash  receipts  ai'e  accoun^ted  for  by  the  receivers  of  public 
moneys,  who  also  hold  the  relation  of  disbursing  agents  for  pa>Tnent 
of  salaries  and  other  liabilities;  and  first,  as  to  the 

QUAETEKLY   ACCOUNTS  OF   RECEIVERS   OF   PUBLIC   MONEYS. 

Until  the   passage  of  the  act  of  Congress   approved  August  26, 

1842,  our  fiscal  year  dated  from  January  1,  in  common  with  the 
calendar.  By  that  law,  the  fiscal  year  was  made  to  date  from  the 
Ist  day  of  July,  the  Secretar>^  of  the  Treasuiy  having  been  recjuired 
by  that  statute  to  make  his  estimates  for  the  half  calendar  year  there- 
after, ending  30th  June.  The  3d  section  of  said  act  further  ordered 
that  the  accounts  of  receipts  and  exi)euditures  required  by  law  to 
be  published    amiually    should,  on    and  after  the  Ist  day  of  July, 

1843,  be  prepared  and  jiublished  for  the  fiscal  year  thus  legislatively 
established,  and  the  said  accounts  for  the  half  calendar  year  ending 

*Sef  acte  of  May  18,  ]796,  1  Stats.,  464;  May  10,  ]800, 2  Stats.,  73;  and  April  24,  1820,  3 
Suts.,  bm. 
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Jane  30, 1843,  should  be  prepared  and  published  as  required  by  law, 
separate  and  distinct. 

The  differenee  between  the  calendar  and  fiscal  year  has  thus  been 
clearly  established  by  the  legislative  department,  the  calendar  begin- 
ning on  the  first  of  January,  and  the  fiscal,  first  of  July.  Pursuant  to 
law  and  established  prac^tiee,  the  same  distinction  has  been  applied  in 
the  adjustment  of  accounts,  and  in  ascertaining  the  compensation  of 
land  officers,  the  calendar  year  being  taken  as  the  basis  and  computing 
from  the  first  of  January  in  every  case,  thus  securing  complete  uni- 
formity. The  same  rule  is  prescribed  by  the  law  of  2d  February, 
1859,  directing  that  the  act  of  April  20, 1818,  fixing  the  compensation  of 
registers  and  receivers  of  land  offices,  shall  be  so  construed  by  the  proper 
acex)unting  officers  of  the  government  as  to  restrict  the  aggregate 
amount  allowed  as  commissions  in  "any  one  calendar  yeai^  to  the 
sum  of  $2,500  each,  with  a  pro  ram  allowance  of  said  maximum 
for  any  quarter  or  fractional  quarter  of  such  year;  their  compensa- 
tion, both  for  salary  and  commissions,  to  commence  with  and  to  be 
calculated  from  the  time  they  enter  upon  the  actual  discharge  of 
their  official  duties,  which  in  every  instance  must  be  subsequent  to  the 
date  upon  which  they  execute  their  official  bonds  and  take  the  oath 
of  office. 

Receivers  of  public  money  are  required  to  render  at  the  end  of 
each  quarter  an  account  of  all  moneys  received  within  the  same  for 
sales  of  the  public  lands,  homestead  entries,  fees  for  locating  military 
warrants  and  agricultural  college  scrip,  also  for  filing  pre-emption 
declarations  and  adjudicating  claims,  together  with  all  payments  made 
by  them  either  upon  drafts  or  into  the  treasury.  The  receiver  as 
disbursing  agent  is  required  to  render  a  separate  account  in  that  capa- 
city, showing  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States  the  sums  placed  in  his 
hands  by  draft  for  meeting  payment  of  current  expenses,  and  to  the 
debit  of  the  same  the  items  of  moneys  disbursed  during  the  quarter  for 
salaries,  commissions,  and  legally  authorized  contingent  expenses. 

The  accounts  of  all  the  offi.3ers  referred  to  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  office  have  been  adjusted  and  reported  to  the  treasury  to  the  end  of 
the  last  fiscal  year,  or  June  30,  1868. 

By  act  of  Congress  approv^ed  March  3,  1849,  receivers  of  public 
moneys  are  required  to  pay  immediately  into  the  treasury,  without 
abatement,  all  m^neys  in  their  hands  fro.n  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands. 
They  cannot,  therefore,  legally  appropriate  any  i)ortion  of  the  same  to 
the  payment  of  salaries,  commissions,  fees,  or  other  office  expenses,  until 
the  amount  required  for  these  objects  shall  have  first  been  placed  in 
their  possession  by  draft  in  their  favor  as  disbursing  agents,  such  drafts 
being  issued  upon  estimates  of  the  expenses. 

With  a  view  to  promptness  in  the  rendition  of  their  returns  and  in  the 
depositing  of  public  funds  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  instructions  were 
despatched  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  fiscal  year  to  registers 
and  receivers,  directing  them  to  keep  from  day  to  day  the  business  in 
such  a  state  of  forwardness  as  to  enable  them  to  make  returns  within 
three  days  after  the  termination  of  the  respective  i>eriods  for  which  they 
may  be  due,  the  receivers  being  required,  as  heretofore,  to  render  to  this 
office  at  the  end  of  each  month  a  regular  account  current,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  quarter  terminating  September  30,  1868,  to  forward  forth- 
with their  detailed  accounts  as  receivers  of  public  moneys  and  separate 
accounts  as  disbursing  agents. 

By  the  treasury  regulations  of  May  1,  1863,  no  receiver  is  allowed  to 
retain  in  his  hands  more  than  two  thousand  dollars  ($2,000)  at  the  termi- 
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nation  of  any  one  quarter.  It  has  been  ordered  that  when  those  officers 
have  that  sum  on  hand  or  upwards  at  the  end  of  a  quarter,  or  at  any 
other  time,  the  whole  amount  of  ^nds  in  their  possession  must  be  de- 
I>osited  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  and  there- 
upon they  are  required  to  report  the  fact  to  this  office.  It  has  been  fur- 
ther direcited,  that  should  it  so  happen  that  the  receivers  have  at  the  ex- 
piration of  a  quarter  $2,000  or  less  they  must  promptly  report  the  tact, 
so  that  our  balance  sheet  may  show  exactly  the  amount  of  public  fuuds 
in  their  hands  which  the  treasury  can  draw  upon  or  otherwise  control, 
as  the  department  may  deem  proper. 

FUND  ACCOIINT. 

It  is  the  practice  to  adjust  the  account  for  the  five  per  cent,  fund  accru- 
ing to  several  of  the  States,  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  year,  immedi- 
ately after  the  adjustment  of  the  account  of  receivers  for  the  quarter 
ending  December  31.  By  request  of  the  State  authorities  they  will  be 
taken  up  for  examination  at  any  time  within  the  j- ear.  The  sum  accru- 
ing during  the  more  limited  period  will  in  most  instances,  however,  be 
too  small  in  amount  to  render  the  adjustment  of  the  aceonut  an  object. 

Accounts  have  been  adjusted  and  reported  to  the  treasury  for  the  five 
I>er  cent,  fund  accruing  to  the  close  of  the  last  calendar  year  for  the 
States  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Oregon,  Kansas,  and 
Nebraska.  Since  the  adjustment  heretofore  reported  nothing  has  ac- 
crued to  Arkansas,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Florida,  the 
disposal  of  the  public  land  in  those  States  being  by  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  June  21,  1866,  restricted  to  entries  only  for  homestead  settle- 
ment ;  nor  to  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  in  which  the  expenses 
have  exceeded  the  receipts.  There  is  no  authority  of  law  for  allowing 
to  the  States  of  California  and  Nevada  a  i)ercentage  upon  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  ot  the  public  lands  within  their  limits. 

THE  RELATIONS  OF  REGISTERS  AND  RECEIVERS  TO  THE  LAWS  GOV- 
ERNING THE  DISPOSAL  OF  THE  PUBLIC  DOMAIN  BY  PRE-EMPTION 
AND  OTHERWISE. 

The  tenth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  10, 1800,  pro- 
vides for  ordinary  private  entry  by  registers  only  upon  application  to 
the  surveyors  general.  There  is  no  statute^  however,  conferring  a  simi- 
lar privilege  upon  receivers ;  but  that  privilege  has  existed  under  long 
established  practice,  recognized  as  lawful  in  the  Attorney  General's 
elaborate  opinion,  bearing  date  August  12,  1843.  (Opinions,  document 
55,  page  1,618.)  The  principle  of  this  i:ule,  allowing  receivers  to  pur- 
chase, has  been  severely  criticised  in  the  courts.  (See  the  case  of 
Michoud  et  al.  vs.  Gerod  et  al,y  December  term,  1846,  4th  Howard, 
page  533;  also  4th  Kent,  page  437;  also  5th  Howard,  page  49,  in 
the  case  of  The  United  States  vs,  Boyd  ei  al.j  December  term,  1847.) 
Notwithstanding  the  principle  laid  down  in  these  legal  authorities,  the 
privilege  of  the  register  to  purchase  lands  has  been  recognized,  as 
stated,  by  the  legislative  branch,  and  that  of  the  receiver  long  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Attorney  General.  Neither  the  right  of  pre-emption  nor 
of  homestead  is,  however,  conceded  to  either  the  register  or  receiver, 
because  in  such  cases  they  are  required  to  render  judgment  as  to  the 
legality  of  proceedings  under  the  pre-emption  and  hopiestead  legislation. 

As  a  principle  of  public  policy,  and  upon  the  same  considerations 
which  govern  the  restriction  applied  to  the  official  employes  of  the 
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General  Land  Office,  which  makes  it  an  offence  to  purchase,  directly  or 
indirectly,  government  lands  during  incumbency  in  office,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  existing  restriction  and  interdict  be  extended  so  as  to 
include  all  local  or  other  officers  connected  with  the  di8i>osal  of  the  pub- 
lic domain. 

THE    PRE-EMPTION   SYSTEM. 

The  ownership  of  soil  by  the  United  States  brings  to  view  some  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  social  order.  Among  these  the  origin  of 
the  right  of  property  has  been  the  subject  of  keen  and  exhaustive 
discussion  by  the  great  lights  of  natural  and  international  law,  such  as 
Grotius,  Puttendorf,  Barbeyrac,  Burlamaqui,  Rutherfoith,  and  others. 
Without  attempting  to  revive  the  controversy  whether  the  right  of 
property  in  severalty  results  from  the  tiujit  consent  of  society  to  indi- 
vidual appropriation,  or  from  some  higher  principle  of  the  law  of  nature, 
of  which  this  public  consent  was  but  the  spontaneous  and  intuitive 
recognition,  it  is  sufficient  here  to  observe  that  both  of  these  theories 
acknowledge  the  ultimate  right  of  property  to  rest  in  society.  The 
earth  was  given  to  the  children  of  men  as  a  race  to  ocxjupy,  subilue,  and 
cultivate.  The  processes  by  which  public  ownership  was  sui>erseded  by 
private  property  are  but  dimly  seen  and  imperfectly  described  in 
history.  Happily,  the  importance  of  the  question  is  now  far  more 
theoretical  than  practical. 

The  processes  by  which  the  government  of  the  United  States  have 
acquired  the  title,  both  of  eminent  domain  and  proprietary  right  in  the 
soil,  are  matters  of  authentic  history.  The  principles  of  natural  law, 
upon  which  they  are  based,  are  disc*.ussed  in  a  previous  official  report. 
The  extension  of  sovereignty  over  the  vast  regions  of  our  western  territory 
carried  with  it  the  ownership  of  the  soil  wherever  there  existed  no  prior 
appropriation  of  it  by  individual  settlers.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants 
never  made  any  such  appropriation.  They  claim  only  a  usufructuary 
title  to  certain  ill-defined  areas  under  their  tribal  organization.  This 
claim  has  been  respected  by  the  United  States,  and  extinguished  by 
successive  treaty  purchases  as  the  pressure  of  immigration,  by  driving 
away  wild  game,  has  rendered  the  country  inadequate  to  support  the 
wasteful  system  of  savage  life.  The  government  has  made  strenuous 
efforts  in  good  faith  to  reform  the  wandering  habits  and  conditions  of 
the  Indians  by  settling  them  on  reservations,  and  providing  for  their 
instruction  in  civilization.  With  the  failure  to  a  great  ext^^nt  of  those 
efforts,  through  difficulties  inherent  in  the  case,  we  have  nothing  to  do 
in  this  report. 

The  title  to  the  soil  thus  acquired  it  has  ever  been  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  transmute  into  individual  ownershii)  in  the  shortest 
possible  space  of  time.  History  having  transmitted  but  imperfect 
records  of  this  process  in  the  early  organization  of  society,  the  general 
government,  in  the  administration  of  this  most  important  trust,  was  left 
without  the  light  of  past  experience,  and  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  original  experiment.  The  old  Continental  Congress  spent  a  year  in  the 
consideration  of  "an  ordinance  for  ascertaining  the  motle  of  locating  and 
disposing  of  lands  in  the  western  territory,''  and  within  three  years 
passed  an  amendatory  ordinance  greatly  modifying  the  pro\'isions  of  the 
original.  Under  our  present  Constitution,  Ccmgress  has  repeatedly 
amended  and  improved  the  original  system  in  a  series  of  statutes,  showing 
the  gradual  approach  of  the  public  mind  of  the  nation  to  our  present 
libera  and  eidightened  policy     The  method  at  an  early  period  of 
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onr  historj  of  treating  the  public  lands  contemplated  the  prompt  pay,' 
ment  in  cash  for  all  tracts  disposed  of,  or  by  the  location  of  warrants 
granted  for  military  serriee,  and  the  expulsion  of  all  who  could  not  compbf 
with  these  terms  from  settlements  almidy  made.  But  the  impulse  ot 
immigration  among  the  landless  was  too  iwwerful  to  await  the  ability  to 
meet  these  conditions.  Congress  found  it  necessary  to  heal  a  multitude 
of  breachesin  its  pre-existing  laws  by  special  retrospective  statutes,  grant- 
ing pre-empti(Hi  rights  to  parties  who  had  settled  upon  the  public  lauds. 
At  length,  by  acts  of  September  4, 1841,  and  March  3, 1843,  this  special 
aad  limited  policy  was  made  permanent  and  general,  applicable,  how- 
ever, only  to  surveyed  lands.  The  executive  department,  animated  by 
the  same  liberal  ideas  that  had  inspired  these  noble  enactments  of  tbe 
legislature,  inaugurated  subsequently  the  policy  of  withholding  for  lim- 
ited peiioas  from  public  sale  lands  tiiat  had  been  surveyed,  uius  giv- 
ing to  the  actual  settler  the  choice  of  the  most  desirable  localities,  and 
sa\ingtliem  from  the  grasping  monopoly  of  speculation.  By  successive 
statutes,  passed  in  1853,  1854,  and  1862,  the  pre-emption  privilege  was 
extended  to  unsiu^veyed  lands,  thus  giving  every  facility  to  the  speedy 
settlement  of  the  public  domain.  The  consideration  upon  which  this 
important  privilege  of  pre-emption  has  been  granted  is  a  bona  fide  settle- 
ment upon  and  occupation  of  the  tract  by  such  cultivation  and  substan- 
tial improvements  as  clearly  indicate  an  intention  of  making  it  a  per- 
manent home.  This  system  has  worked  admirably  hitherto,  and  has 
exercised  fui  untold  ii^uence  in  spreading  the  benign  iustitutions  and 
social  order  of  civilization  over  the  late  savage  w^demess.  Though 
to  ccmsiderable  extent  superseded  by  the  still  more  liberal  homestead 
policy,  there  are  numberless  cases  in  which  claimants  under  the  home- 
stead law  find  it  desirable  to  c(»nmute  t^at  claim  into  a  pre-emption. 

Daring  the  past  year  there  have  been  disposed  of  under  the  pre- 
emption and  homestead  laws  an  aggregate  of  over  2,500,000  of  acres,  cov- 
ert by  batuL  fide  settlements,  adding  over  20,000  farms  to  the  freehohls  of 
this  republic,  with  an  untold  increase  of  productive  power.  It  is  but 
Mr  to  estimate  the  aggregate  of  farms  in  the  whole  Union,  including 
the  above  additions  and  those  which  recent  changes  in  the  industriid 
system  of  the  older  States  have  brought  about,  at  2,800,000.  The  prin- 
ciple of  pre-emption,  in  a  modified  form,  has  also  been  extended  to 
urban  settlements,  giving  great  facilities  to  town  building  throughout 
the  public  domain,  and  thus  introducing  manufacturing  interests 
pari  pM9u  with  the  agricultural.  The  diffusion  of  villages,  as  nuclei  of  a 
varied  industry,  throughout  the  national  territory,  is  of  far  higher  sig- 
nificance and  importance  than  a  superficial  view  of  the  case  is  likely  to 
reveaL  Their  infiueuce  in  building  up  a  symmetrical  and  self-reliant  civil- 
ization will  be  recognized  hereafter  when  our  social  and  industrial  depend- 
ence upoa  foreign  states  will  be  broken  up  by  a  revolution  as  radical  and 
thorough  as  that  which  disserved  our  political  bands  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1776. 

In  the  last  annual  report  the  number  of  urban  settlements  in  the 

United  States  was  estimated  at  30,000.    I  am  satisfied  that  the  year  just 

passed  has,  at  the  lowest  computati(Mi,  added  a  thousand  to  the  above 

aggregate.    Further  legislation  is  needed  to  meet  new  developments  of 

public  interest,  growing  out  of  the  working  of  the  homestead  and  pre- 

empHon  systems,  and  e8i>ecially  to  define  and  systematize  their  increasr 

iig  practical  relations.    I  desire  in  this  connection  to  call  attention  to 

the  recommendation  in  the  last  annual  report  to  fix  the  limit  of  tiaa* 

within  which  pre-emptors  on  unoffered  lands  shall  make  proof  and  pay- 

7  I 
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ment,  also  to  prescribe  limitations  as  to  appeals,  and  to  require  the 
consummation  of  a  claim,  either  pre-emption  or  homestead,  pursuant  to 
the  requirements  of  the  statute  under  which  it  had  its  inception. 

HOMESTEADS. 

Acts  of  May  20, 1862,  March  21,  1864,  and  June  21, 1866. 

Tlie  progress  of  actual  settlement,  under  homestead  legislation,  has 
fully  demonstrated  the  \*isdom  of  the  measure. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  2,328,923  acres  have 
been  entered  under  the  provisions  of  the  homestead  laws,  being  an 
increase  of  over  500,000  acres  on  the  quantity  taken  up  in  the  preceding 
year,  making  a  total,  since  the  initiation  of  the  system,  of  nearly 
9,500,000  acres,  and  adding  83,000  farms  to  the  productive  forces  of  the 
republic. 

Of  the  quantity  entered  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  526,077  acres  were 
taken  in  the  southern  States  under  the  act  of  June  21, 1866,  and  the 
residue,  being  1,802,846  acres,  in  the  Mississippi  valley  and  the  States 
and  Territories  of  the  Pacific  slope.  Since  our  last  annual  communi- 
cation the  five-year  limitation  of  the  statute  has  expired.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  this,  full  instructions  were  timely  despatched  to  the  district 
officers,  prescribing  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  final  adjudication  of 
settlers'  claims.  Accordingly,  up  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  titles 
embracing  147,000  acres  have  oeen  proved  up,  constituting  2,906  farms, 
none  of  these,  however,  being  in  the  southern  States,  the  time  for  con- 
summating titles  under  the  legislation  applicable  to  these  not  having 
yet  arrived. 

In  beginning  operations  in  taking  final  proof,  instances  occurred 
where  the  district  officers  allowed  claims  wherein  the  parties  had  not 
produced  evidence  of  citizenship,  but  had  merely  filed  their  declaration 
of  intention.  The  attention  of  the  registers  and  receivers  was  called  to 
the  requirements  of  the  statute  in  this  respect,  which  is  peremptory  in 
this,  that  fidl  citizenship  must  be  shown  at  the  time  of  completing  title. 
In  nearly  all  cases  which  had  been  suspended  for  the  requisite  proof  the 
parties  have  come  forward  and  met  the  legal  requirements  and  perfected 
their  titles. 

Application  has  been  made  for  permission  to  make  final  proof  in 
homestead  cases  before  county  officers.  This  the  law  does  not  author- 
ize, and  properly  so,  thus  avoiding  the  confusion  and  conflict  incident  to 
the  transfer  of  adjudication  to  officers  other  than  those  of  the  general 
government. 

Inquiry  has  been  made  as  to  the  amount  of  commissions  payable  on 
proving  up.  It  has  been  decided  that  where  entries  were  made  prior  to 
the  amendatory  act  of  2l8t  March,  1864,  the  commissions  are  to  be  paid 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  original  act  of  20th  May, 
1862,  but  where  subsequent,  they  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the 
amendatory  act  of  21st  March,  1864.     ' 

HOMESTEAD  RULINGS. 

Where  different  parties  hold  an  undivided  interest  as  tenants  in  com- 
mon in  an  original  farm,  it  has  been  decided  that  until  a  decision  is 
made  so  as  to  fix  the  description  of  the  tract  taken  by  each,  there  can- 
not be  a  separate  entry  made  as  an  adjoining  farm  by  any  one  holding 
such  individual  interest,  because  the  law  contemplates  a  fee  simple  own- 
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ership  in  a  particnlar  tract  as  an  essential  preliminary  to  making  an 
entry  of  other  land  as  a  farm  adjoining. 

Inquiry  has  l>een  made  a«  to  the  proof  requisite  where  the  parties 
apply  to  make  payment  under  the  8th  section  of  the  homestead  act  of 
^h  May,  1862. 

It  has  been  ruled  that  proof  must  be  made  of  settlement  and  cidtivar 
tionnp  to  the  time  of  payment,  so  as  to  show  abona  fide  purpose  on  the 
part  of  the  settler  to  make  the  land  his  permanent  homestead.     Wher- 
ever the  proof  may  show  an  honest  effort  by  the  claimant  to  meet  the 
requirementja   of  the  statute,  the  register  and  receiver  are  directed  to 
deal  with  the  matter  in  no  narrow  but  in  a  liberal  spirit,  yet  in  subordi- 
nation to  the   requirement  of  the  statute.    In  cases  where  the  settler  is 
deceased,   and   his  legal  representatives  thereafter  discover  that  the 
homestead   pax>er8  describe  other  land  than  the  tract  embraced  by  his 
actual  settlement,  it  has  been  ruled  that  the  widow  or  representatives 
may  prove    and  thereafter  certify  on  the  application  to    the  correct 
description  of  the  tract  upon  which  the  deceased  party  actually  settled, 
and  when  satisfactory,  the  error  in  description  may  be  corrected. 

Applications  have  been  made  to  relinquish  a  homestead  claim,  in  order 
to  a  subsequent  filing  on  the  same  tract  under  the  pre-emption  laws.  If 
the  party  relinquisMng  is  entitled  to  the  pre-emption,  and  sees  fit  to 
avail  himself  of  it  on  the  tract  he  had  relinquished  under  the  homestead, 
he  has  a  right  to  do  so,  as  it  is  not  in  any  view  a  commutation,  but  a 
separate,  distinct  transaction,  initiated  and  perfected  under  another 
law. 

Cases  have  arisen  where  persons  have  made  homestead  entry  on  tracts 
previously  offered,  and  complaint  has  been  entered  that  settlei's  had 
dEuled  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  homestead  law.  Where  such  par- 
ties have  made  considerable  improvements,  but  failed  in  residence,  their 
rights  as  homestead  claimants  have  been  forfeited;  but  in  view  of  the 
improvements«existing  they  have  been  allowed  to  purchase  the  land  at 
private  entry,  because  it  was  hable  to  such  entry,  having  been  duly 
offered. 

Where  a  settler  upon  an  "  offered "  tract  dies  before  the  expiration  of 
the  five  yearS|^  and  his  heirs,  Uving  at  a  distance  from  the  premises,  have 
failed  to  continue  the  settlement  to  the  end  of  the  five  years,  or  to  prove 
up  under  the  8th  section  of  the  act  of  20th  May,  1862,  within  the  six 
months'  hmitation,  we  have  allowed  the  heirs  to  take  the  tract  at  pri- 
vate ^itry.  Where  a  settler  deserted  his  family,  leaving  his  wife  and 
children  on  the  homestead,  and  it  was  claimed  that  the  wife  should 
have  the  title  of  the  land,  at  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  da  to  of 
entry,  it  is  held  that  the  patont  cannot  be  issued  upon  the  entry  of  the 
hosband  in  the  name  of  any  other  party,  except  in  the  event  of  his 
decease;  but  if  he  abandoned  his  homestead  for  more  than  six  months, 
the  wife  might  obtain  the  cancellation  of  the  entry  on  the  ground  of 
abandonment,  and  thereafter,  as  the  head  of  the  ftumly,  might  make  a 
homestead  entry  of  the  tract  in  her  own  name. 

Cases  of  abandonment  have  been  presented  wherein  it  has  been 
shown  that,  by  reason  of  sickness,  want  of  means,  or  other  good  causes, 
the  parties,  although  they  had  cleared  and  cultivated,  had  failed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  law  as  to  residence  within  the  prescribed  time. 
Where  the  intention  was  bona  fide  we  have  refused  to  cancel  entries,  but 
have  allowed  the  five  years'  residence  to  take  date  from  the  day  of  actual 
settlement  by  residence  on  the  tract,  provided  that  the  party  file  his  affida- 
vit within  a  reasonable  period  that  he  has  x>ennanently  renewed  settle- 
ment on  the  claim. 
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Where  the  widow  of  a  deeeased  settler  Maiiif  agam,  before  the  expi- 
ration of  the  five  years,  it  is  held  thai  if  ahe  continiiea  the  aettiemeat 
and  i]iiiMt>venieiit  erf*  the  daim  to  tbeexpiratioBof  the  poiod  fixed  by  the 
statute,  the  lee  inures  to  the  heirs,  and  final  prooi  may  be  nade  in  the 
name  of  the  said  heirs. 

The  amendatory  act  of  21st  March,  18M,  aHthotuea  parties  in  the 
miiitary  or  nmral  werriee^  wkfme  frnmiiiet^  or  mnme  w^ewiber  thereof y  are  remti- 
img  mpom  lamdi  denred  to  be  e$Ueredj  to  make  the  affida>'it  required  by  the 
homestead  law  of  May  20th,  1862,  before  the  offieer  eommanding  in  the 
branch  of  the  service  in  which  the  applicant  may  be  engaged;  the  affi- 
davit, accompanied  by  the  application,  to  be  filed  with  Uie  register  and 
receiver  of  the  land  office,  by  the  wife  or  other  r^>resentative  oi  the 
party,  and  become  effective  fit>m  the  date  of  sn<^  filing. 

Persons  in  both  the  army  and  navy  have  made  aj^cation  throogh 
agents,  under  the  impression  that  no  settlem^it  is  required  until  the 
expiration  of  their  term  of  service,  and  that  should  th^  service  absorb  five 
years,  such  service  will  be  accepted  in  lien  of  settlement  and  euhivation. 
The  law  recognizes  no  such  arrangement,  and  means  have  been  ts^en 
properly  to  explain  the  sc<^>e  and  meaning  of  the  statute,  in  order  to 
counteract  the  evil,  which  has  been  so  extensive  as  to  induce  this  office 
to  despatch  to  the  several  district  officers  a  circular  letter,  directing  them 
to  receive  no  applications  except  sudi  as  may  be  accompanied  by  evi- 
dence of  preexisting  settlement,  as  the  law  requires,  on  ^e  part  of  the 
wife  or  representatives  of  the  i)artie8. 

Since  our  last  annual  report  the  two  years'  restrictive  clause  in  the 
act  of  21st  June,  186d,  applicable  to  southern  States,  as  to  the  giumlity  of 
an  entry,  has  expired,  and  the  question  has  aiism  whether  the  fee  required 
under  the  act  was  increased  with  the  quantity  allowed  to  be  takoi. 

It  has  been  determined  that  the  fee  is  the  same  as  under  the  original 
act  of  20th  May,  1862,  which  was  amended  by  the  2d  section  of  the  act  of 
1866— namely,  five  dollars  for  eighty  acres  or  less,  and  t^n  dollars  for  a 
greater  quantity,  payable  at  date  of  entry. 

The  officers  at  Huutsville,  Alabama,  had  erroneously  made  sale  fwr 
cank  of  tracts  formeriy  in  the  Cherokee  Indian  reservation. 

The  Commissioner  has  apinrised  them  that  by  treaty  stipulationiE^  the 
lands  had  be^i  quit-claimed  to  the  United  States  and  restored  to  the 
public  domain,  hence  subject  to  disposal  only  in  conformity  with  the 
proWsions  of  the  act  of  21st  June,  1866,  and  that  to  sell  for  cash  any  tract 
would  be  in  violation  of  law,  and  consequently  the  register  and  receiver 
are  without  authority  for  the  sale  of  the  premises.  Propositions  for 
amendments  to  the  homestead  act  have  been  made : 

1.  For  granting  homesteads  to  children  of  deceased  soldiers  over 
the  age  of  nxteen  years,  and  without  payment  of  the  t^i  dollars  gov- 
ernment fee.  which  is  recommended  by  this  office. 

2.  To  autnorize  certain  settlers  to  make  final  homestead  proof  before 
clerks  of  county  courts,  a  measure  not  approved  by  this  office  because 
leading  to  complications  and  embarrassments. 

3.  An  amendment  has  been  suggested  to  the  8tii  section  of  the  original 
act  of  20th  May,  1862,  so  as  to  continue  the  restrictive  clause  of  the  pre- 
emption act  of  September  4, 1841,  that  any  person  owning  320  acres  in  any 
State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  or  who  shall  quit  or  abandon  his 
rei^idence  on  his  own  land  to  reside  on  the  public  lands  in  the  same  State 
or  Territory,  shall  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  homestead  act,  an  amend- 
ment which  is  recommended  by  the  Commissioner. 

*  Ist  article  treatj  Dec.  29,  1S35,  vol.  7,  p.  479;  4th  article  treaty  Aug.  6,  1846.  vol 
9,  p.  873. 
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EASLT   S£TTLEK£NT  CLAIMS  IN  OREGON  AND  WASHINGTON. 

In  the  foiirtli  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  27th  September, 
1850,  Fnited  States  Statutes,  voL  9,  page  496,  there  is  granted  to  cer- 
tain classes  or  settlers  residing  in  what  was  then  Oregon  Territor>^,  and 
to  ttoee  who  1>ecame  residents  before  the  Ist  December,  1850,  and  who 
resided  nx>oii  the  land  and  cultivated  it  for  four  years,  a  tract  to  each 
fliiigte  man  equal  to  a  half  section  or  320  acres,  and  if  married  before  a 
i^ecified  pericni,  a  whole  section  or  640  aci*es,  one-half  to  the  settler  and 
the  other  to  liis  wife,  the  latter  to  be  held  as  her  separate  interest.  In 
the  fifth  section  of  the  same  law  a  grant  was  made  to  those  w^ho  should 
be  settled  in  Oregon  before  a  then  prospective  period,  one  quarter  sec- 
tion for  a  single  man,  and  double  that  quantity  to  those  who  married. 

lie  act  of  the  14th  February,  1853,  XJ.  S.  Statutes,  vol.  10,  p.  158, 
declares  tbat  instead  of  the  four  years'  continuous  occupation  after  set- 
tlementf  settlers  should  be  allowed  after  two  years'  occupation  to  get 
title  by  paying  fl  25  per  acre. 

By  the  act  of  March  2, 1853 j  U.  S.  Statutes,  vol.  10,  p.  172,  a  portion 
of  Oregon  Territory  was  detached  and  erected  into  the  Territory  of 
li¥i8hington^  and  by  the  6th  section  of  the  act  of  17th  July,  1854,  IT.  S. 
Statates,  vol.  10,  p.  305,  the  donation  privilege  was  extended  to  said  Ter- 
ritory of  ^W^ashington,  and  the  term  of  settlement  before  the  title  could 
be  acquired  by  payment  was  reduced  to  one  year. 

Under  these  several  laws  there  have  been  received  firom  the  district 
land  offices  in  Oregon  and  Washington  5,205  certificates  of  donation 
title,  calling  for  tracts  varying  each  from  160  to  640  acres,  covering  an 
aggregate  area  of  1,884,210  acres,  of  which  number  patents  have  been 
issued  in  4,593  cases,  embracing  1,681,039.50  acres.  Neither  the  original 
donation  law  of  27th  September,  1850,  nor  the  amendatory  act  of  14th 
February^  1853,  fix  a  limitation  as  to  time  within  which  all  claims  must 
be  established.  The  result  is  that  sometimes  embarrassment  arises  in 
separating  the  public  from  private  property,  because  cases  have  occur 
red  in  which  the  original  settler  after  residence  for  the  required  period 
has  disposed  of  his  title  and  left  the  countrj^  without  making  final  proof 
at  the  district  offices.  His  vendee  may  be  a  non-resident  and  fail  to  pro- 
dace  the  proofs  the  law  requires.  Thus,  in  some  instances,  donation  tracts 
have  been  regarded  as  public  land  and  applications  made  to  acquire  the 
same  under  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws,  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  claim  to  the  land  as  a  donation  had  been  abandoned,  there 
being  no  proof  to  the  contrary  upon  the  records  of  the  district  land 
offices. 

To  correct  this  and  to  enable  the  land  department  to  segregate  the  public 
from  any  private  interests  of  this  character,  the  passage  of  an  act  is  recom- 
mended requiring  final  proofs  to  be  made  within  a  specified  period,  say 
two  years  from  the  date  of  such  enactment,  after  which  all  claims  not 
proved  up  shall  be  liable  to  forfeiture  and  treated  as  other  public  lands. 

TOWN  SITES  ON  THE  PUBLIC  DOMAIN. 

In  order  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  administration  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  2d  March,  1867,  vol.  14,  p.  541,  for  the  relief  of  the  in- 
habitants of  cities  and  towns  upon  the  public  lands,  and  of  the  amenda- 
tory law  of  June  8, 1868,  instructions  have  been  forwarded  to  the  district 
land  officers  to  the  following  effect: 

The  act  of  March  2. 1867,  grants  to  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns 
on  the  public  lands  tne  prii^ege  of  entering  the  premises  occupied  as 
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town  0ite«  at  the  minimiim  price  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  i>er 
acre,  the  entry  to  be  made  throngh  the  corporate  authorities  or  the  judges 
of  the  county  courts  acting  as  trustees  for  the  occupants,  when  such  mode 
of  obtaining  title  to  town  property  is  preferred  to  that  provided  in  the 
act  of  July  1,  1804,  and  the  amendatory  statute  of  March  3, 1865,  the  act 
of  18i>7  not  repealing  these  previously  eidsting  enactments.  The  inhabit- 
ants are,  however,  limited  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  modes  indicated  in 
these  statutes  and  cannot  commence  proceedings  under  both  systems. 
The  act  of  June  8, 1868,  amendatory  of  the  act  of  March  2, 1867,  provides 
that  the  inhabitants  of  any  town  located  on  the  public  lands  may  avail 
themselves,  if  the  town  authorities  so  elect,  of  the  provisions  of  said  last 
named  act,  provided  the  issuing  of  patents  to  persons  who  have  made 
or  may  make  entries  and  elect  to  proceed  under  existing  laws  shall  not 
thereby  be  prevented.  As  proceedings  to  acquire  title  to  town  property 
cannot  be  commenced  under  both  the  systems  in  force  since  March  2, 
1867,  the  amendatory  statute  must  refer  to  cases  where,  previous  to 
3Iareh  2, 1867,  the  inhabitants  of  any  town  or  city  had  filed  a  plat  of  the 
same  with  the  county  recorder  pursuant  to  the  act  of  July  1, 1864,  and 
had  partly  proved  up  and  paid  for  the  lots  claimed  by  them,  under  the 
proviso  in  the  2d  section  of  the  said  act,  and  extends  the  privileges  of 
the  act  of  March  2, 1867,  if  the  town  authorities  choose  to  proceed  under 
it,  to  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  have  not  yet  paid  for  their  lots,  without 
interfering  with  the  issuing  of  patents  to  those  who  have  made  or  may 
make  entries  and  desire  to  proceed  under  the  acts  of  July  1, 1864,  ond 
March  3,  1865. 

Accordingly,  where  proceedings  had  been  commenced  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  any  town  or  city  before  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  2, 1867, 
and  a  part  of  them,  not  having  entered  and  paid  for  their  lots,  wish  to 
proceed  under  said  last  named  act,  the  registers  and  receivers  are  required 
to  permit  the  town  authorities,  if  they  apply  for  that  piupose,  to  enter, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  said  act,  or  file  upon,  such  portion  of  the 
town  site  as  has  not  already  been  entered  and  paid  for,  and  is  not  in  the 
lK)8session  of  parties  electing  to  complete  their  titles  under  the  original 
proceedings;  after  which  that  part  of  the  town  site  so  entered  or  filed 
upon  will  be  disposed  of  under  the  statutes  of  1867  and  1868,  and  the 
remaining  portion,  if  any,  under  the  enactments  of  1864  and  1865.  The 
amendatory'  act  of  June  8,  1868,  fiirther  provides  that  in  addition  to  the 
minimum  price  of  the  lands  included  in  any  town  site  entered  under  the 
acts  of  1867  and  1868,  there  shall  be  paid,  by  the  parties  availing  them- 
selves of  the  provisions  of  said  acts,  all  costs  of  surveying  and  platting, 
and  also  the  expenses  incident  thereto  incurred  by  the  United  States. 
Hence,  when  it  is  desired  to  enter  a  town  site  found  upon  the  unsurveyed 
public  lands,  a  written  application  must  be  made  to  the  surveyor  general 
of  the  proper  district  for  a  survey  of  the  same  under  the  10th  section  of 
the  act  of  May  30, 1862,  vol.  12,  p.  410,  Stats,  at  Large,  and  a  deposit  of 
the  amount  estimated  by  him  as  sufficient  to  cover  the  costs  and  expenses 
thereof,  with  any  assistant  United  States  treasurer  or  designated  depos- 
itary, in  favor  of  the  United  States  Treasurer,  to  be  passed  to  the  credit 
of  the  fund  created  by  "indi^idual  depositors  for  the  survey  of  the  public 
lands,''  taking  a  duplicate  certificate  of  deposit,  one  to  be  filed  with  the 
surveyor  general  to  be  sent  to  the  Grenei-al  Land  Office,  and  the  other 
retained  by  the  depositor.  On  receiving  the  certificate  showing  that 
the  requisite  sum  has  been  deposited  in  a  proper  manner  to  pay  for  the 
work,  the  surveyor  general  is  required  to  transmit  to  the  register  and 
receiver  of  the  district  land  office  his  certificate  of  such  payment  having 
l)een  made,  and  also  to  contract  with  some  competent  United  States 
deimty  surv^eyor  for  the  survey  and  return,  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
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public  surveys,  after  which  the  lands  embraced  within  the  site  may  be 
entered  or  filed  upon  as  in  the  case  of  town  sites  upon  surveyed  lands. 
When  town  sites  are  located  upon  surveyed  lands  the  entries  must  be 
made  in  conformity  with  the  legal  subdivisions  of  the  public  lands,  and 
hence  no  cost  for  surveys  can  be  demanded.  When  sites  are  upon  the 
unsurveyed  lands  it  will  become  necessary,  after  the  extension  thereto  of 
the  pubUc  surveys,  to  close  these  lines  upon  the  exterior  limits  of  the  town 
sites. 

The  aforesaid  act  of  2d  March,  1867,  it  will  be  obsen^ed,  stipulates  that 
there  shall  be  conceded,  where  the  numbei  of  inhabitants  is  100  and  less 
than  200,  not  exceeding  320  acres;  where  the  population  is  more  than  200 
and  less  than  1,000,  not  exceeding  640  acres;  where  the  inhabitants 
number  1,000  and  over,  not  exceeding  1,280  acres ;  and  for  each  additional 
1,000  inhabitants,  not  exceeding  5,000  in  all,  a  further  grant  of  320 
acres. 

All  military  and  other  reservations  of  the  United  States,  private 
grants,  and  valid  mining  claims,  are  excluded  from  the  operation  of 
these  laws. 

In  any  Territory  in  which  a  land  office  may  not  have  been  established 
the  declaratory  statements  provided  for  in  the  foregoing  acts  may  be  filed 
with  the  surveyor  general  of  the  proper  district. 

SPECIAL.     AND     GENERAL     GRANTS  FOR    INTERNAL    IMPROVEMENTS — 
PORTAGE  LAKE  AND  LAKE  SUPERIOR  LAND  GRANT. 

By  the  act  of  March  3, 1865,  granting  lands  to  Michigan,  ^^to  aid  in 
building  a  harbor  and  ship  c^nal  to  connect  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior 
with  the  waters  of  Portage  lake,''  authority  was  vested  in  that  State  to 
appoint  an  authorized  agent  for  the  selection  of  the  lands  nearest  the 
location  of  the  canal.  Tne  service  has  been  performed  and  the  prelim- 
inary lists  filed  covering  the  grant  of  200,000  acres. 

In  addition  to  the  grant  by  said  act  of  1865,  Congress,  on  the  3d  of 
July,  1866,  made  an  additional  concession  of  200,000  acres,  to  be  selected 
in  the  upper  peninsula.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  the  State 
has  selected  and  filed  list«  of  selections  embracing  150,000  acres,  leaving 
a  claim  of  50,000  acres  yet  to  be  satisfied.  The  examination  of  these 
returns  has  been  completed,  and  certified  transcripts  furnished  the 
State  authorities,  covering  279,808  acre^. 

Grant  in  aid  of  the  "  Des  Moines  river  improvement,"  selections  "  in 
place,"  and  "indemnity, "have  been  made  in  certain  laterallimits,  extend- 
ing from  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State  in  a  northwesterly  direction 
to  the  northern  boundary  of  Iowa.  These  selections,  made  pursuant  to 
the  act  of  8th  August,  1846,  vol.  9,  p.  77,  the  joint  resolution  of  2d 
March,  1861,  vol.  12,  p.  251,  and  the  enabling  act  of  2d  July,  1802,  vol.  12, 
p.  543,  embrace  an  aggregate  as  returned  to  this  office  of  833,079.70 
acres,  for  which  title  has  l^n  fidly  vested  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  by  duly 
certified  transcripts. 

The  grant  made  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin  by  acts  of  8th  August,  1846, 
vol.  9,  p.  83,  and  3d  August,  1854,  vol.  10,  p.  345,  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers  in  Wisconsin,  ha«  been  finally  adjusted 
and  title  duly  vested  in  the  State  for  684,264  acres. 

In  regard  to  the  extreme  northern  portion  of  the  upper  peninsula  of 
Michigan,  Congress  by  act  of  July  3,  1866,  vol.  14.  p.  80,  made  a  conces- 
sion, embracing  100,000  acres,  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal 
to  connect  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior  with  Lac  La  Belle,  which  has 
been  finally  adjusted  and  patent  issued  tq  the  State. 

By  the  act  of  April  10, 1866,  vol.  14,  p.  30,  a  similar  grant  vra»  mvvOiek 
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to  Wisconsin,  of  200,000  acres,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  breakwater 
and  ship  canal  at  the  head  of  Sturgeon  bay  to  connect  the  waters  of 
Green  bay  with  Lake  Michigan.  The  grant  has  been  finally  adjusts 
and  title  vested  in  the  State. 

In  the  adjustment  of  the  claim  of  Nebraska  to  500,000  acres  for 
internal  improvements,  under  act  of  September.  1841,  as  extended  to 
that  State  by  act  approved  February  9, 1867,  vol.  14,  p.  391,  admitting 
the  State  into  the  Unipn,  the  point  was  considered  b»  to  whether 
Nebraska  should  be  charged  with  the  lands  granted  by  the  eighth,  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  sections  of  the  enabling  act  of  19th  April,  1864,  vol. 
13,  p.  47.  The  Secretary  ruled  that  the  lands  mentioned  in  the  act  of 
1864  were  granted  for  purposes  totally  distinct  from  those  contemplated 
by  the  general  improvement  grant  of  1841,  and  the  only  lands  contem- 
plated by  said  act  of  1864  are  those  the  right  to  which  had  passed  to  the 
Territory,  and  were  made  subject  to  its  disposal  for  the  purposes  declared 
by  Congress.  The  Secretary,  therefore,  decided  that  the  lands  granted 
by  the  aforesaid  sections  of  the  act  of  1864  ^ould  not  be  deducted  from 
the  500,000  acres  granted  by  the  general  improvement  law  of  1841,  and 
accordingly  under  that  ruling  the  grant  will  be  duly  adjusted. 

Pursuant  to  the  grant  aforesaii^  the  State  has  made  and  filed  selec- 
tions in  part,  embracing  260,169  acres,  which  are  in  progress  of  examin- 
ation with  a  view  of  vesting  the  title  to  all  the  tracts  in  those  selections 
found  free  from  contlict. 

LAND  GRANTS  IN  AID  OP  EDUCATION. 

The  organic  instinct  of  American  society  from  its  inception  realized,  as 
a  necessity  to  its  preservation,  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  free 
schools,  whose  perpetuation,  in  turn,  rested  upon  the  intelligesoe  and 
virtue  of  the  people.  Prior  to  the  Revolution  this  appreciation  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  discipline  existed  in  various  degrees  of  strength  and 
intelligence  in  the  different  colonies,  yet  manifest^  itself  in  all,  in  the 
establishment  of  churches,  colleges,  and  schools,  on  a  scale  extren^ly 
liberal  compared  with  their  material  resources. 

Our  advance  to  the  position  of  an  independent  republic  gave  to  this 
sentiment  a  national  development,  which  in  legislation  found  prompt 
expression.  The  Continent^  Congress  engrafted  upon  our  infant  land 
system,  by  the  ordinance  of  March  20, 1785,  a  land  endowment  of  the 
common-school  system  by  reserving  to  that  end  a  central  tract,  section 
16,  in  every  township,  and  stipulating  in  the  organization  of  each  new 
State  and  Territory  in  the  public  domain  for  that  reservation,  ^^  in  place," 
or  where  covered  by  prior  valid  rights,  providing  mdemnity  of  equal 
quantity  from  other  public  lands.  In  the  case  of  Oregon  the  policy  was 
inaugurated  of  duplicating  the  quantity  for  the  support  of  schools,  sec- 
tion 36  as  well  as  16  in  each  township  being  granted  ^^in  place,"  and 
where  taken  by  prior  adverse  rights,  giving  selections  elsewhere. 

In  addition  to  this  concession  to  the  support  of  schools,  at  least  two 
townships,  or  72  sections,  have  been  granted  in  each  new  State  for  the 
support  of  universities  or  colleges,  Asides  special  grants  to  isolated 
enterprises.  By  act  of  July  2,  1862,  with  its  supplements.  Congress 
donated  to  every  State,  for  each  senator  and  representative  to  whom  it 
was  entitled  under  the  apportionment  of  1860, 30,000  acres  for  the  endow- 
ment of  colleges  for  the  cultivation  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  science 
and  art.  The  agency  of  this  splendid  donation  in  developing  our 
resources  can  scarcely  be  conceived. 

The  report  of  the  eighth  census  shows  the  interest  of  our  peo)^  in 
this  relation.  Prior  to  the  year  1775  10  colleges  and  professional  schools, 
including  the  medicttd  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
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had  been  established,  all  of  which  were  in  existence  in  1859.  The  New 
£lagl»id  school  system  was  began  in  several  of  the  New  England  colo- 
nies, and  in  Pennsylvania,  long  prior  to  the  Rev^utUm  of  1776.  In  1791 
the  collegesand  professional  schools nambered  21,  including  those  already 
mention^ ;  ^so  the  medical  department  of  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, s»id  one  theological  institution.  In  1860  the  whole  number  of 
educational  establishments  was  113,096,  having  148,742  teachers,  giving 
instruction  to  5,417,880  persons,  the  annual  income  having  amounted  to 
•33,990,482. 

Of  the  foregoing  445  were  collegiate,  with  54,969  students.  The  acade- 
mies and  other  schools,  ezo^t  public  schools,  numbered  6,636,  in  which 
were  instructed  455,559  pupils.  Tlie  number  of  pnMic  schools-  was 
106,915;  of  pupils  4,917,552.  The  aggregate  of  libraries  returned  in 
1860  was  27,730,  containing  13,316,379  volumes. 

Since  these  statistics  were  returned  the  expansion  of  the  educational 
flfystem  has  been  coextensive  with  our  rapidly  mcreasing  population  and 
1^  demands  of  a  high  civilization,  the  general  course  of  instruction 
including  the  usual  elements,  advancing  to  algebra,  geometry,  trigo- 
nometry, land  surveying,  the  higher  departments  of  mathematics,  and 
classical  studies,  both  ancient  and  modem. 

It  has  been  observed  that  emigration  from  the  settled  to  the  unsettled 
parts  scatters  ^^  rapidly  thiongh  the  fertile  wilderness  of  the  west  the 
seeds  of  an  intense  existence,  full  to  excess  of  phymal  energy  and  inteUi- 
genoey  develo^g  with  magical  swifbiess  into  a  vast  population,  with  an 
enormous  capacity  of  material  progress."  This  is  illustrated  in  the 
reemlts  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  iueorpoit^il  only  22  years  ago«  the 
oommercial  capital  of  Wisconsin,  which  was  admitted  in  1848  into  the 
Union  as  a  State.  That  city  contains  apofmlaticm  of  90,000,  and  by  its 
school  returns  on  31st  August,  1868,  e^ows  that  23,660  children  were 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  public  schools,  more  than  two-thirds  of  that 
number  being  in  actual  attendance  in  public  and  private  educational 
institutes  in  that  beautiful  and  rapidly-growing  western  city. 

An  aide  English  writer,  in  adverting  to  the  right  of  suitinge  in  con- 
nection with  our  educational  institutions,  inquires,  how  then  do  the 
Americans  ^  deal  with  this  mighty  power  t  Have  they  any  check  upon 
it  t  Do  they  believe  the  natural  intelligence,  the  wise  self-interest  of  their 
citizens  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  its  proper  exercise  f  By  no  means.  They 
are,  on  the  contrary,  convinced  that  the  intelligence  of  every  class  cul- 
tivated to  its  highest  attainable  point,  the  information  of  every  class 
extended  to  its  utmost  practical  reach,  the  mental  discipline  of  every 
chiss,  through  skilful  process  of  int^ectual  instructions,  secured  in  the 
highest  possible  degree,  are  indispensable  to  the  safety  and  beneficent 
wOTking  of  the  universal  power.  Hence,  the  universal  and  immense 
exertions  for  the  establishment  of  public  schools,  visible  in  every  part 
of  the  Union.'' 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  from  our  earliest  history,  have 
Aowu  the  judgment  of  our  statesmen  in  this  respect;  the  results  indi- 
cating provision  in  the  cause  of  education  to  embrace  ervery  townediip 
€^  six  miles  square  and  half  township. 

The  concession  will  give  for  common  schools 67, 983, 922  acres. 

And  that  the  grants  for  colleges  and  universities  are 

equal  to 1, 082, 880  acres. 

For  agricultural  and  me<^anical  colleges •lO,  260, 000  acres. 

Making  a  total  of 79, 326, 802  acres. 

*ThiB  includeii  tb«  TerrUories. 
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A  greater  area  than  the  aggregate  surface  of  New  Hampshire,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York.  New  Jersey,  and 
Delaware.  The  number  of  pupils  now  entitled  to  all  the  advantfiges  of 
a  thorough  education  in  the  United  States  may  beset  down  at  10,000,000. 
These  statistics  mark  educational  progress  coincident  with  our  increase 
of  population  and  development  of  material  resources.  Nothing  is  found 
in  the  old  world  comparable  to  this  diffusion  of  popular  intelligence.  It 
has  developed  in  our  people  those  marked  characteristics  of  self-reliant 
energy  and  practical  intelligence  which  have  enabled  them  to  direct  so 
admirably  their  matchless  free  institutions.  We  may  admit  that  in  our 
past  national  infancy  the  older  educational  establishments  of  Europe 
have  been  enabled  to  boast  more  copious  contemporary  literature,  and 
a  greater  number  of  authors  in  science  and  art,  for  the  best  mind  of  our 
people  has  been  absorbed  by  the  pressing  practical  problems  of  growing 
civilization.  Yet,  in  coming  ages  we  may  anticipate,  from  the  broader 
diffusion  of  educational  facilities,  that  a  greater  number  of  minds  will 
be  quickened  into  activity,  and  that  the  Augustan  age  of  America  will 
rival  in  learning  and  mental  activity  the  proudest  eras  of  history. 

BOUNTY  LAND  GRANTS. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  early  provided  for  la^d  bounties 
for  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Virginia  line  and  navy  for  services  in 
the  Revolution,  according  to  the  promises  of  State  legislation,  and  by 
act  of  June  1,  1796,  provision  was  made  of  bounties  for  services  in  the 
continental  line.  The  act  of  May  6^  1812,  granted  bounties  for  services 
in  the  war  of  1812  with  Great  Britain ;  the  act  of  February  11,  1847,  for 
services  in  the  war  with  Mexico ;  the.  act  of  September  28, 1850,  for  ser- 
vices in  the  Indian  wars  since  1790,  and  to  volunteers  and  State  militia 
in  the  war  of  1812.  The  act  of  March  22,  1852,  extended  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  1850,  and  the  act  of  3d  March,  1855,  extended  and  equal- 
ized grants  by  former  acts.  In  pursuance  of  these  provisions  lands 
have  been  granted  as  bounties  to  the  aggregate  amount,  including  Vir- 
ginia military  scrip,  of  71,852.595  acres. 

Of  the  warrants  issued  under  the  acts  of  1812, 1847.  1850,  1852,  and 
1856,  there  are  still  outstanding  35,487,  to  satisfy  whicn  4,190,860  acres 
of  public  land  will  be  required,  besides  satisfying  warrants  which  con- 
jfliicted  with  prior  rights,  and  are  consequently  to  be  lifted  and  other 
lands  granted  in  satisfaction  of  the  same. 

In  the  issue  of  land  warrants  to  soldiers,  and  permitting  them  or  their 
assigns  to  select  the  locations  for  themselves,  instead  of  requiring  the 
intorvention  of  the  officers  of  the  government  to  make  the  location  in 
specified  military  districts,  it  was  supposed  that  more  of  the  country's 
defenders  would  seek  homes  for  themselves  and  families  in  the  growing 
regions  of  the  great  west.  With  this  view.  Congress  exempted  the  war- 
rants from  seizure  and  sale  for  debt,  and  the  land  obtained  thereby  from 
such  liability,  where  contracted  by  the  soldier  prior  to  the  issue  of  the 
patent;  but  notwithstanding  these  provisions,  it  is  believed  that  not  more 
than  1  in  500  of  the  recipients  of  the  government  bounty  have  located 
their  warrants — the  greater  part  of  such  warrants  having  been  sold  and 
assigned,  the  soldier  having  received  in  cash  probably  an  average  of  75 
I)er  cent,  of  the  minimum  price  of  the  land. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868,  there  were  located  with 
bounty  land  warrants  512,533.42  acres.  At  this  rate,  the  outstanding 
warrants  will  soon  be  satisfied,  yet  considerable  numbers  are  still  being 
issued  by  the  Pension  Office,  some  880  having  been  delivered  within  the 
last  fiscal  year,  calling  for  130,800  acres. 
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SESERYATIONS    FOR    MILITARY    USES — REDUCTION    OF    FORT    RILEY 

MILITARY  RESERVE  IN  KANSAS. 

In  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  approved  March  2, 1867,  "  For  the 
reduction  of  the  military  reservation  of  Fort  Riley,  and  to  grant  land 
for  bridge  purposes  to  the  State  of  Kansas,"  it  is  stipulated  ^^  that  the 
southwestern  boundary  of  the  military  reservation  of  Fort  Riley,  in  the 
State  of  Kansas,"  shall  thereafter  be  the  channel  of  the  Republican  river, 
irom  its  mouth  to  the  point  where  the  river  intersects  the  present  west- 
em  line  of  the  re^servation,  and  the  land  released  from  said  reservation, 
and  lying  between  the  Smoky  Hill  and  Republican  rivers,  is  gianted  to 
the  State  of  Kansas,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  bridge  over  the  Re- 
publican river  on  the  public  highway  leading  through  the  present  reser- 
vation ;  yet  upon  the  express  condition  that  this  grant  should  be  accepted 
by  the  State  of  Kansas  with  a  guarantee  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  that 
the  bridge  shall  be  kept  up  and  maintained  in  good  condition,  and  be 
free  to  ^e  use  of  the  government  of  the  ITuited  States  for  all  transit 
purposes  without  tolls  or  charges.  It  is  further  stipulated  that  on  such 
acceptance  and  guarantee  being  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  together  with  the  certificate  of  the  governor  of  Kansas  that  a 
good  and  permanent  bridge  has  been  constructed  over  the  Republican 
river,  a  patent  should  issue  for  the  land  granted  to  the  State  of  Kansas, 
or  to  such  company  as  might  be  authorized  by  act  of  the  legislature  to 
construct  the  bridge. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  having  communicated  to  this  office  the 
data  contemplated  by  the  resolution  aforesaid,  a  survey  of  the  premises 
was  ordered,  and  upon  the  receipt  of  the  official  returns  of  the  same  a 
patent,  bearing  date  June  13,  1868,  pursuant  to  said  resolution,  was 
issued  for  the  tract  therein  mentioned,  the  same  having  been  found  to  con- 
tain 3,922.06  acres,  the  patent  containing  the  proper  conditions,  stipu- 
lating as  to  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  the  free  use  forever  for  all 
transit  purposes  without  toll^  or  charges. 

In  the  case  of  Grisar  vs,  McDowell,  6  Wallace  Reports,  page  381,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  declares  the  fact "  that  from  an 
early  period  in  the  history  of  the  government  it  has  been  the  practice 
of  the  President  to  order,  from  time,  to  time,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  pub- 
lic service  required,  parcels  of  land  belonging  to  the  United  States  to 
be  reserved  fix)m  sale  and  set  apart  for  public  uses." 

The  authority  of  the  President  in  this  respect  is  recognized  in  numer- 
ous acts  of  Congress.  Thus,  in  the  pre-emption  act  of  May  29,  1830,  it 
is  provided  that  the  right  of  pre-emption  contemplated  by  the  act  shall 
not  "  extend  to  any  land  which  is  reserved  from  sale  by  act  of  Congress, 
or  by  order  of  the  President,  or  which  may  have  been  appropriated  for 
any  purpose  whatever."*  Again,  in  the  pre-emption  act  of  September 
4, 1S41,  "  Lands  included  in  any  reservation  by  any  treaty,  law,  or  proc- 
lamation of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  reserved  for  salines 
or  for  other  purposes,'*  are  exempted  fix)m  entry  under  the  act.t  So,  by 
the  act  of  March  3, 1853,  providing  for  the  survey  of  the  public  lands 
in  California,  and  extending  the  pre-emption  system  to  them,  it  is  de- 
clared ^^that  all  public  land  in  that  State  shall  be  subject  to  pre-emption, 
and  offered  at  public  sale,"  with  certain  specific  exceptions,  and  among 
others  of  lands  appropriated  "  under  the  authority  of  this  act,  or  reserved 
by  comi)etent  authority."} 

The  provisions  in  the  acts  of  1830  and  1841  show  very  clearly  that  by 

*  4  StaL  at  Large;  421.  15  Id.,  456.  X 10  Id.,  246. 
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"  comj)etent  authority''  is  meant  "  the  authority  of  the  President,  and 
offioers  acting  under  his  directions.'** 

During  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1868,  the  President  ordered 
that  the  following  military  reservations  shall  be  established,  and  instruc- 
tions have  been  despatched  accordingly  by  the  Commissioner  to  the 
proper  district  officers,  viz : 

In  Washinfftan  Territory, — Waaddah  island,  and  certain  lands  on  the 
east  and  west  side  of  Neeah  harbor,  straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca ;  also  at  the 
southern  end  of  Vashon's  island  and  on  the  north  side  of  Gig  harbor, 
at  the  narrows  of  Puget  sound. 

In  Montana. — Fort  Ellis,  situated  between  the  Tipper  waters  of  the 
Yellowstone  and  Gallatin  rivers. 

In  Dakota. — Fort  Buford,  at  thecx)nfluence  of  the  Yellowstone  with  the 
Missouri  river.  This  reserve  extends  15  miles  within  the  northeastern 
portion  of  the  Territory  of  Montana.  Also,  Fortfi  Stevenson  and  Wads- 
worth,  the  fOTmer  situated  on  the  Missouri  river  below  Fort  Berthold,  and 
the  latter  on  the  CouteaudesPrairies,  equidistant  between  Lake  Traverse 
and  Dakota  nver. 

In  Kansas, — Forts  Lamed,  2iarah,  and  Dodge,  all  of  them  situated  on 
the  Arkansas  river ;  also.  Forts  Hays  and  Wallace,  the  former  about 
45  miles  north  of  Fort  Zatah,  and  the  latter  on  the  overland  route  about 
25  miles  east  of  the  western  boundarj-  of  the  State. 

In  California. — "  The  Sisters,"  '*  The  Brothers,"  and  the  "  Main  islsmds," 
In  the  bay  of  San  Pablo. 

Under  existing  legislation  no  authority  is  given  for  the  disposal  of 
abandoned  or  useless  military  sites,  except  in  the  State  of  Florida,  the 
6th  sex!tion  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  12th  June,  1858,  Statutes  at 
Large,  vol.  11,  page  336,  having  repealed,  with  the  exception  indicated, 
all  pre-existing  enactments  in  that  re8j)ect. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioner  power  should  be  delegated  to  the 
Executive  to  sell  all  such  useless  or  abandoned  Mtes  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, requiring  that  where  improvements  exist  they  s^all  be  appraised, 
and  where  available  for  urban  purposes  that  authority  be  given  to  have 
the  premises  surv- eyed  into  lots  of  such  proportions  as  will  subserve  the 
interests  of  the  public,  and  be  likely  to  be  most  profitable  to  the  United 
States  treasury- . 


MEASURES  POB  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  ASTRONOMICALLY  OP  THE  EAST- 
ERN BOUNDARY  OF  NEVADA,  AND  OF  THE  COMMON  BOUNDARIES  BE- 
TWEEN COLORADO,  NEBRASKA,  AND  'WYOMING. 

Eastern  boundary  of  ITevada. 

In  the  act  of  July  20, 1868,  making  ap|Hxypri»tions  for  sundry  civH 
exx)enses  of  the  government  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1869,  and  for 
other  purposes,  provision  is  made  at  the  rate  of  not  exceeding  $25  per 
mile  for  the  survey  of  the  ea^rtem  boundary  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  esti- 
mated to  be  in  length  425  miles. 

In  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  this  ofBce  by  the  a;foresaid  act, 
instructions  have  been  despatched  to  the  United  Sta4:es  surveyor  gwi- 
eral  of  Nevada  to  enter  into  contract  witih  a  practical  astronomer  and 
surveyor  to  determine  by  astronomical  observations  t^e  37°  of  longitude 
west  from  Washington,  between  the  middle  of  the  river  Colorado  of  the 
West  and  the  42^  north  latitude,  that  degree  of  longitude  forming  the 

*  Wolcott  v$.  Des  Moines  Co.,  5  Wallace,  688. 
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cistern  boundary  oi'  the  State  of  Nevada,  or  a  common  bonndary  to 
Nevada  and  the  Territories  of  Arizona  and  Utah,  as  defined  by  the  act 
of  Cengrees  approved  May  5, 1860,  Fnited  States  Statutes,  volume  14, 
page  43. 

As  this  is  an  important  geographical  line,  it  is  required  that  the  con- 
tractor shall  determine  the  same  by  a  series  of  astronomical  observa- 
tions, to  be  reduced  and  subjected  to  rigorous  discussion,  and  the  final 
remilts  deduced  in  accordance  witb  well-established  mathematical  form- 
ulae, a  complete  record  of  the  astronomical,  magnetic  and  other  observa- 
tions, and  various  reductions  and  final  result,  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
oflSoe  of  the  United  States  surveyor  general  of  Nevada,  there  to  be  per- 
manently  preserved  for  fdture  reference. 

The  initial  point  at  the  intersection  of  the  37^  of  longitude  west  firom 
Washington  with  the  middle  of  flie  river  Colorado  of  the  West  is  required 
to  be  established  astronomically  on  the  north  bank  of  that  river,  on  the 
line  at  a  measured  distance  from  the  middle  of  the  river.  A  shaft  of 
stone  will  there  be  erected  conforming  to  the  cardinal  points,  to  bear  the 
following  inscription,  to  wit:  Upon  the  ea«t  face  "Arizona;"  on  that 
ftiemg  south,  the  year  of  survey :  on  the  side  facing  west,  "  Nevada  f 
snd  on  that  racing  north,  "  37°  L.  W.''  The  monument  is  required  to  be 
not  less  than  six  feet  in  length  by  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  four  feet  of 
which  will  intiject  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  two  feet  to  be  imbedded 
in  the  ground,  and  one  foot  at  the  top  to  be  squared.  Around  the  shaft 
will  be  constructed  a  circular  mound  five  feet  in  diameter,  composed  of 
stone  boulders,  tapering  up  to  the  height  of  two  feet,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  feet,  pits  one  foot  in  depth  will  be  dug  opposite  the  sides 
of  the  monument. 

If  there  be  any  pennanent  natural  objeets  which  can  be  made  avail- 
able in  perpetuating  the  monument,  the  bearings  and  distances  of  such 
objeets  irom  the  shaft  are  to  be  carefully  ascertained  and  described  in 
the  notes  as  ^^  witnesses,"  whilst  fidl  and  accurate  description  of  the 
monument  will  be  made  a  matter  of  rec<»rd. 

Aft^r  the  initial  point  shall  have  been  established,  a  course  due  north 
will  be  taken,  establishing  mile  posts  in  mounds  and  properiy  marking 
Uiem,  to  the  intersection  of  the  37^  north  latitude  with  the  37^  longi- 
tude west  from  WadiiugUm,  which  point  of  intersection  will  be  the  norSi- 
west  comer  of  Arusona  and  the  southwest  comer  of  Utah ;  from  thence 
to  the  interseetioQ  of  the  42^  north  latitude  \^ith  the  degree  of  longi- 
tude just  described  at  the  northwest  comer  of  Utah  and  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Nevada,  mile  posts  to  be  established  as  in  the  first  instance.  At 
these  points  of  intersection  triangular-shaped  stone  monuments  will  be 
ereeted,  bearing  suitable  inscrij^ons,  and  surrounded  by  pits  and 
mounds  similar  to  those  constructed  at  the  monument  ereeted  in  com- 
memorati<m  of  the  initial  pmtU 

Around  each  mile  post  on  the  boundary  line  there  is  required  to  be 
constructed  an  earthen  or  stone  mound  four  feet  high,  of  conical  shape, 
with  pit  two  feet  square  and  eighteen  inches  deep  ou  tne  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  mound,  six  feet  from  its  base. 

Prior  to  constructing  the  mound,  an  excavation  will  be  made  in  the 
centre  of  the  mound,  and  at  the  bottom  there  will  be  placed  a  marked 
stone,  with  quantity  of  charooal,  or  a  charred  block.  In  the  field-notes 
it  will  be  stated  which  of  these  is  used.  Above  the  marked  stone  will  be 
planted  a  post  ei^t  feet  in  length,  six  inches  square,  bevelled  at  the  top, 
three  feet  planted  in  tlie  ground,  leaving  twelve  incnes  to  project  above 
the  top  of  the  mound,  upon  which  will  be  durably  inscribed,  ou  the  side 
&eing  north,  ^^37^  L.  W.^"  on  the  east  side  ^'Anzoaa,^  or  <<Utah,"  as 
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the  case  may  be ;  on  the  south  side  the  number  of  miles  from  the  initial 
point  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  west  side  "  Nevada,"  Every  mile 
post  on  aforesaid  boundary  line  will  be  witnessed  by  as  many  natural 
objects  or  trees,  and  the  bearings  and  distances  carefully  stated  in  the 
field-notes.  K  no  permanent  objects  can  be  found  in  view,  that  fact 
will  be  noted. 

It  is  also  directed  that  the  contractor  shall  avail  himself  of  other 
natural  objects,  such  as  peaks  of  mountains,  or  bold,  prominent  land- 
marks standing  on  the  line. 

In  order  to  make  the  boundary  perceptible  to  the  people  of  Kevada, 
Idaho,  Utah,  and  Arizona,  defining  their  respective  jurisdictions,  it  is 
ordered,  where  monuments  cannot  be  erected  in  their  proper  mile  points, 
that  they  shall  be  established  near  travelled  roads,  rivers,  and  moun- 
tain passes.  ' 

It  is  further  required  that  sketches  shall  be  made  of  the  topography 
of  the  country  immediately  along  the  boundary  line,  indicating  remark- 
ableranges  of  mountains  andlofty  peaks,  by  which  the  vicinity  of  the  boun- 
dary and  the  monuments  perpetuating  the  same  can  be  identified.  The 
map  of  the  boundary  will  exhibit  the  astronomical  and  mile  monuments 
erected  thereupon,  together  with  other  topographical  data,  and  when 
returns  are  made  to  the  United  States  surveyor  general  of  Nevada,  the 
same  will  be  accompanied  by  report,  exhibiting  the  character  or  the 
observations,  results,  and  their  application  to  the  determination  and 
marking  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  Nevada. 

Xebrashiy  Colorado^  and  ITebraska  and  Wyoming  boundaries. 

In  the  aforesaid  appropriation  act  making  provision  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  eastern  boundary  of  Nevada,  authority  is  given  and  provis- 
ion made  for  surveying  the  boundary  line  between  the  State  of  Nevada 
and  the  Territory  of  Utah,  and  of  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  of 
Nebraska,  embraced  between  the  forty-first  and  forty-third  degrees  of 
latitude,  estimated  in  length  320  miles,  at  not  exceeding  $15  per  mile. 

Under  date  3d  September  last,  the  United  States  surveyor  general  of 
Nebraska  and  Iowa  was  authorized  to  determine  the  aforesaid  boundary 
lines  astronomically,  to  survey  and  mark  them  in  the  field  in  accordance 
with  the  boundaries  described  in  the  act  for  the  admission  of  Nebraska 
into  the  Union,  approved  April  19, 1864,  United  States  Statutes,  vol.  13, 
page  47.  The  southern  boundary  of  Nebraska  was  astronomically  de- 
termined in  the  year  1854^  by  Captain  Thomas  J.  Lee,  of  the  topographical 
engineers,  as  the  base  line  governing  the  surveys  of  public  lands  in 
Kansas  and  Nebraska.  The  aforesaid  line  having  been  run  and  marked 
on  the  4(P  north  latitude  up  to  the  Bocky  mountains,  it  is  not  deemed 
necessary  to  determine  this  parallel  further  than  the  point  of  intersection 
of  the  base  line  with  the  25^  of  longitude  west  from  Washington. 

The  following  points  of  intersection  of  latitude  and  longitude,  together 
with  the  25^  of  longitude  west  from  Washington,  are  to  be  astronomically 
determined : 

1st.  The  41°  north  latitude  with  the  25°  longitude  west  from  Washington ; 

2d.  The  41^  north  latitude  with  the  27^  of  longitude  west  from  Wash- 
ington: and 

3d.  The  43^  north  latitude  with  27^  longitude  west  from  Washington. 

The  United  States  surveyor  general  of  Nebraska  and  Iowa  has  been 
ordered  to  enter  into  contract  with  a  thoroughly  competent  astronomer 
and  surveyor,  for  the  determination  of  these  points  as  well  as  the  inter- 
mediate lines,  and  the  principles  and  requirements  as  to  the  survey  of  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Nevada  are  made  applicable  to  the  survey  of  these 
boundaries. 
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OEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  OF  NEBRASKA. 

The  United  States  geologist  appointed  to  conduct  the  geological  explo- 
rations in  Nebraska,  under  the  provisions  of  the  second  section  of  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1867,  has  completed  his  service, 
which  was  restricted  to  one  year  from  the  date  of  appointment,  and  the 
final  results  were  submitted  to  this  office  under  date  of  July  23, 1868. 

The  State  of  Nebraska  being  strictly  an  agricultuial  and  grazing 
region,  with  healthful  climate,  and  soil  of  remarkable  fertility,  is  capable 
of  supporting  a  dense  population.  It  possesses  a  highly  advantageous 
geographical  position,  traversed  by  national  thoroughfares,  uniting  by 
rail  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  bordered  on  the  east  by  the  great  natural 
highway,  the  Missouri^  thus  possessing  direct  lines  of  communication  with 
the  various  commercial  ports  of  the  world;  but  like  the  neighboring 
States  and  territories  retarded  in  the  development  of  its  other  vast  re- 
sources by  insufficiency  of  timber  for  fuel  and  other  economical  purposes. 
The  attention  of  the  geologist  was  directed  to  the  practibility  of  restoring 
forests  to  treeless  plains  by  culture ;  also  to-  the  best  means  of  securing 
from  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  a  substitute  for  timber  as  an 
article  of  fuel  and  for  building  material. 

The  inquiries  of  the  geologist  were  chiefly  upon  points  of  which  the 
following  is  an  outline. 

A  careful  and  earnest  search  has  been  made  to  discover  the  existenco 
of  a  workable  bed  of  good  coal  within  the  limits  of  the  State.  At 
a  point  in  the  valley  of  the  Des  Moines  river,  in  Iowa,  from  75 
to  100  miles  east  of  the  western  limit  of  that  State,  and  in  some  of 
the  deep  valleys  further  west,  the  lower  coal  measure  rocks  make  their 
appearance,  consisting  mainly  of  sandstones,  shales,  coal^  and  some  im- 
pure limestones,  the  maximum  thickness  of  the  whole  estimated  at  from 
200  to  300  feet,  which  it  is  supposed  include  all  the  workable  beds  of  coal 
in  Iowa,  and  which  at  these  points  are  found  in  strata  varying  in  thick- 
ness from  one  to  seven  feet. 

These  rocks  in  their  westward  extension  have  a  slight  but  gradual  in- 
clination to  the  south  or  southwest,  until  after  the  limits  of  Nebraska 
are  reached,  where  the  inclination  is  changed  to  the  north  or  northwest. 
It  is  thought  probable  that  at  Nebraska  City,  on  the  Missouri  river,  this 
lower  coal-producing  series  might  again  be  penetrated  by  boring  from 
600  to  800  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  geologist  recommends, 
as  borings  have  already  been  made  to  the  depth  of  400  feet  in  that  lo- 
cality without  penetrating  substantial  strata  of  coal,  that  all  work  on 
shafts  be  discontinued  until  the  question  has  been  set  at  rest  by  artesian 
borings.  The  discovery  of  such  strata  being  of  grave  importance  to  the 
material  prosperity  not  only  of  Nebraska  but  of  the  surrounding  States 
smd  Territories,  the  geologist  suggests  that  borings  be  made  at  or  near 
Omaha  and  in  the  valley  of  the  great  Nemaha,  and  that  they  be  carried 
to  the  depth  of  1,000  or  1,500  feet,  so  that  in  case  good  strata  should  not 
be  sooner  penetrated,  the  vexed  question  would  be  settled  in  regard  to 
the  existence  of  a  supply  within  accessible  depth  in  eastern  Nebraska. 

The  prevailing  rocks  of  Nebraska  are  of  the  upper  coal  measures,  and, 
so  far  as  there  are  any  means  of  determining,  contain  only  thin  seams  of 
coal,  varying,  as  shown  by  the  natural  exposures,  shafts  sunk,  and  drifts, 
firom  1  to  22  inches  in  thickness;  the  thickest  of  these  seams  being  an 
out-cropping  near  Aspinwall.  in  Nemaha  county,  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  State.  The  numoer  and  extent  of  these  exposures,  as  well 
as  the  value  of  the  coal  as  fuel,  were  shown  in  the  preliminary  geological 
reports  which  were  submitted  with  the  previous  annual  report  of  this 
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office.  Subsequent  investigatioDS  only  confirmed  the  opinions  therein 
expressed  by  the  geologist,  that  only  thin  beds  would  ever  be  found  in 
the  upper  coal  measures  in  the  State  of  Nebrajska. 

These  results,  siting  at  rest  as  they  do  the  prevalMit  idea  that  vast 
beds  existed  at  moderate  distances  bemeath  the  sar&ce  as  a  continuatioii 
of  the  Iowa  coal-fields,  has  turned  the  attention  oi  settlers  with  redoubled 
vigor  to  the  feasible  mode  repeatedly  reconunended  by  this  office  of  ob- 
taining timber  and  fuel  by  forest  tree  culture. 

The  benefit  to  be  derived  firom  reet<H*atkHi  of  forests  to  the  treeless 
plains  of  the  west  is  not  solely  confined  to  the  inroduction  of  fuel  and 
lumber  for  economical  purposes^  tot  it  is  well  known  to  science  that  tree 
culture  has  the  effect  not  only  to  change  the  character  of  the  cdimate. 
rendering  the  winters  less  severe  and  the  distribution  of  rain  more  equal 
throughout  the  year,  but  the  soil  itself^  as  well  as  the  whole  taioe  of  the 
country,  may  be  materially  improved,  and  tiiat,  too,  in  a  sin^  genera- 
tion. 

Peat,  as  an  article  of  fuel,  is  regarded  as  ranking  next  in  importance 
to  coal,  and  as  oiibe  oi  the  most  reUable  sources  of  fii^  in  Nebraska. 

Although  the  area  covered  by  bogs  in  that  region  is  by  no  means  great, 
the  dryness  of  the  climate  being  unfiftvorable  to  the  existence  of  vast 
deposits  of  this  article  of  fuel,  and  although  swamps,  sudi  as  occur  in 
many  parts  of  Europe  and  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  in  this 
country,  are  unknown  to  that  region,  still  there  is  scarcely  a  county  in 
the  State  in  which  peat  bogs  may  not  be  found  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  and  these  will  yet  become  the  source  of  profit  inestimable  in 
value.  There  are  several  different  varieties  of  peat  found  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  globe,  the  value  of  which,  as  an  article  of  fuel,  d^)endsupon 
the  amount  of  carbon  it  contains. 

The  geological  formation  of  the  country  se^ns  to  detormine  the  char- 
acter of  the  vegetation  from  which  peat  is  formed,  while  the  climate  and 
atmosphere  have  much  to  do  in  determining  the  quantity  found  in  a 
given  locality.  Peat  in  calcareous  districts  is  generally  composed  of 
coarse  grasses  and  sedges,  while  that  in  silicious  districts  is  likely  to  be 
form,ed  firom  mosses.  The  different  varieties  may,  by  an  experienced  eye, 
readily  be  detected  by  the  color,  some  kinds  hmtg  red,  while  others  are 
gray  or  black ;  sometimes  they  are  almost  destitute  of  fibre  cht  any  trace 
of  vegetatiiHi ;  again,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  in  a  £ar  advanced  stage  of 
decomposition.  Some  kinds  are  so  pore  that  in  burning  only  a  small  per 
cent,  of  ashes  remains,  others  contain  much  soil,  iron,  lime,  and  otlier 
mineral  substances.  The  sui^Sem^  rocks  of  Nebraska  bdng  mostly  cal- 
careous, the  peat  found  th^re  is  chiefly  composed  of  flags,  rushes  and 
the  common  sedges  and  grasses,  whidi  add  a  vast  amount  of  vegetable 
matter  to  the  lM)gs,  while  the  peat  remains  a  part  or  all  of  the  year 
under  water.  Experiments  have  revealed  the  foct  that  peat  as  an  arti- 
cle of  fuel  is  well  ad^ted  for  all  domestic  purposes,  and  may  be  used  in 
a  furnace,  stove,  or  grate,  and  gives  a  more  intense  heat  than  almost  any 
other  kind  of  fudi.  For  the  purpose  of  generating  steam  its  use  has 
been  successful,  both  on  steamboats  and  locomotives.  In  the  latter, 
one  ton  of  peat  has  performed  the  woi^  of  two  tons  of  6oal,  while  in  the 
case  of  steamboats  the  results  were  still  more  satisfactory,  peat  lasting 
more  than  double  as  long  as  the  same  amount  of  eoal.  Besides,  steam 
can  be  generated  in  muck  shorter  time  with  this  material  than  by  either 
coal  or  wood,  and  as  it  is  free  from  sulphur,  it  has  recently  grown  into 
favor  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  in  the  manufacture  of  kon  and 
other  metals. 

In  regard  to  building  materials  the  results  show  numerous  and  exten- 
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Bive  d^osits  of  lime  and  sand  stone  of  a  character  in  many  instances 
admii-ably  adapted  to  building  purposes ;  of  materials  for  making  brick 
and  tiles  in  almost  inexhaustible  quantities.  The  existence  is  ascer- 
tained of  potters'  clay  of  superior  quality  and  of  sufficient  quantity  to  be 
regarded  as  of  importance ;  and  further,  the  general  excellence  has  been 
discovered  of  well  water  and  the  facility  of  obtaining  it  at  reasonable 
depths,  as  well  as  the  presence  of  sand  of  immense  extent,  thus  present- 
ing facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  "  patent  concrete,"  which  has  lately 
grown  into  high  favor  as  building  material  on  account  of  its  durability 
and  cheapness. 

The  geologist  has  dwelt  upon  the  value  of  walls  built  of  stiff  clay  and 
gravel  moulded  and  closely  pressed  together,  the  materials  for  which,  in 
unlimited  extent,  are  found  in  almost  every  section  of  the  State.  Walls 
constructed  of  these  substances  are  highly  appreciated,  especially  in 
those  parts  of  the  west  where  lumber  and  other  building  materials  are 
scarce.  Such  walls  may  be  rapidly  constructed,  and  are  remarkable  for 
healthfulness,  cheapness,  durability",  and  beauty.  The  gravelly  clays 
not  available  for  brick-making  are  the  most  valuable  for  this  kind  of 
improvement.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  report  of  results  of  the 
exploration  is  devoted  to  the  local  geology  of  the  settled  portion  of 
Nebraska  south  of  Platte  river. 

The  wants  of  settlers  and  the  means  of  meeting  the  same  in  the  readiest 
and  most  economical  manner  are  fully  considered.  The  report  ^^  fur- 
nish valuable  information  not  only  to  science  and  the  people  of  Nebraska, 
but  to  those  of  the  whole  country  and  to  Euroi)eans  anxiously  looking 
for  authoritative  publications  in  regard  to  the  resources  of  the  West,  pre- 
paratory to  immigration. 

After  an  examination  of  the  settled  portion  of  Nebraska,  the  geologist 
extended  his  explorations  to  the  westward  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State, 
crossing  the  first  range  of  mountains  on  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific 
railroad  into  the  Laramie  plains,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Sanders,  in 
order  to  examine  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  vast  deposits 
of  lignite  in  that  region,  returning  in  a  southeasterly  direction  into 
Colorado,  and  tlience  north  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountains  to 
Cheyenne  City,  in  the  Territory  of  Wyoming.  After  leaving  Cheyenne 
and  proceeding  westward  the  first  exposure  observed  was  eight  miles 
west  of  Corpus  creek,  where  it  seemed  to  have  been  brought  to  the  sur- 
face by  the  upheaval  of  the  mountains. 

The  lignite  beds  are  reported  as  varying  firom  a  few  iQches  to  ten  feet 
in  thickness,  and  in  appearance  to  resemble  the  best  quality  of  Pennsyl- 
vania coal.   In  some  places  a  seam  several  inches  in  thickness  occurs  sim- 
ilar to  cannel  coal,  as  if  the  vegetable  matter  of  which  it  was  formed  was 
originally  in  a  pulpy  state.    These  lignite  formations,  in  their  westward 
expansion,  are  reported  more  extensive,  and  the  numoer  of  beds  exposed 
more  numerous,  and  are  believed  to  extend  all  the  way  to  Great  Salt 
lake^  in  Utah,  and  to  reach  over  a  district  at  least  40  miles  in  width  and 
200  m  length,  north  and  south,  through  which  passes  the  Union  Pacific 
railroad.  .  This  lignite  bums  readily  with  some  draught,  even  when  taken 
from  an  out-cropping  where  it  had  been  more  or  less  exposed  and  subjected 
to  atmospheric  influences.    It  has  a  bright  smoking  flame,  producing  ade- 
quate heat,  and  emitting  odor  between  bituminous  coal  and  imperfectly- 
burning  wood.    Some  of  the  fragments  emit  slight  sulphurous  odor,  occa- 
sioned by  the  minute  scales  and  spangles  of  iron  pyrites  scattered  through 
the  lum])s,  but,  as  compared  wjth  most  bituminous  coals,  this  mineral  fuel 
is  remarkably  free  from  sulphur  and  other  foreign  substances. 
All  the^e  beds  of  lignite  repose  on  well-defined  cretaceous  rocks,  and 
8i 
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some  plants  were  obtained  by  the  geologist  in  a  bed  under  ttie  first 
strata,  which  were  apparently  identical  with  8i)ecie^  occurring  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Missouri  river.  The  best  evidence  attainable  tends  to  show 
these  lignite  beds  to  be  of  the  lower  Tertiary  age,  the  strata  api>earing 
to  have  been  subjected  to  moderate  but  long-continued  heat,  the  evidence 
of  which  disappears  in  going  westward  from  the  main  range  of  moun- 
tains. The  value  of  the  lignite,  and  especially  the  lower  strata,  is 
increased  by  the  heat  to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 

The  results  of  these  observations  tend  to  show  this  locality  to  be  the 
eastem  limit  of  a  remarkable  coal  basin,  which  will  yet  have  most  im- 
portant influence  on  the  early  development  of  all  that  vast  range  of  coun- 
try between  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  This  region 
being  so  scantily  supplied  with  timber,  both  for  fuel  and  building  pur- 
poses, the  importance  of  the  existence  of  vast  deposits  of  mineral  fuel 
cannot  be  overestimated.  These  facts  inspire  confidence  in  the  future 
importance  and  productiveness  of  that  immense  range  of  country  lying 
between  the  Missouri  river  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  leading  to  its  early  set- 
tlement through  the  development  of  resources  not  hitherto  imderstood. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  the  desert  is  transformed  into  an  inviting 
abode,  and  the  vast  treeless  plains  give  place  to  expansive  groves,  prosper- 
ous farms,  and  happy  homes. 

The  report  in  extemo^  it  is  believed,  will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
science,  and  of  material  advantage  to  our  people  of  the  region  extending 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Sierras  and  Cascades. 

CONTINUATION  OP  GEOLOGICAL  EXPLORATIONS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  DOMAIN. 

By  the  sixth  section  of  the  appropriation  act  of  Congress  approved 
July  20,  1868,  authority  is  given  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office  for  the  extension  of  geological  explorations  as  begun  in 
Nebraska,  and  to  this  end  the  sum  of  $5,000  was  appropriated. 

Immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  the  service  was  placed  in 
charge  of  Professor  F.  V.  Hayden,  as  geologist,  and  on  the  28th  of  that 
month  instructions  were  communicated  informing  him  that  his  explora- 
tions would  commence  where  his  Nebraska  labors,  under  instructions  of 
April  29.  1867,  had  terminated  ;  that  his  geological  researches  would  be 
extended  westward  of  Cheyenne  City,  through  Laramie  plains,  as  far  as 
Green  river,  in  the  direction  of  Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming  Territoiy,  and 
that  his  reconnoissance  should  be  directed  along  the  eastem  slope  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  in  Colorado.  He  was  directed  to  examine  along  that 
slope  southward  to  the  Arkansasriver,  and,if  time  allowed,  to  visit  the 
public  land  parks,  viz :  Noith,  Middle,  and  South  parks  of  Colorado. 

The  <iollections  of  specimens  illustrating  geology,  mineralogy,  and 
paleontology,  the  geologist  was  required  from  time  to  time  to  forward 
directly  to  this  office,  so  that  the  same,  as  the  property  of  the  Unite<l 
States,  might  be  deposited  in  departmental  chambers  assigned  for  their 
preservation,  study,  and  investigation. 

He  was  further  directed  to  send  on  every  few  weeks  preliminary  reports 
of  the  progress  of  his  explorations,  in  order  that  this  office  might  avail 
itself  of  the  information  in  regard  to  the  natural  resources  of  the  country 
designed  to  be  reconnoitred,  and  consolidate  and  arrange  the  eiame  for 
submission  to  Congress. 

In  the  preliminary  report*  despatched  by  the  geologist  from  the  field 
of  his  labors,  the  first  of  which  was  received  at  this  office  on  the  14th 
September  last,  it  is  shown  that  he  has  not  attempted  to  famish  a  detailed 
account  of  his  operation^,  but  merely  a  general  outline  of  the  work  done, 
with  some  of  the  leading  results. 
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The  time  intervening  between  the  organization  of  the  corps  and  the 
submission  of  his  report  was  too  short  to  permit  him  to  accomplish  any 
great  amount  of  ftehi-work,  and  prepare  a  report  accompanied  by  the 
necessary'  maps,  diagrams,  and  sections. 

\    His  examinations  were  resumed  at  Cheyenne  City,  along  the  line  of  the 
Union  Pacific  raih'oad. 

The  geologist  ascertained  that  the  country  for  150  to  200  miles  west 
of  Omaha  is  very  fertile,  and,  in  an  agricidtural  point  of  view,  can 
scarcely  be  surpassed;  beyond  that  point,  however,  there  is  an  absence 
of  woo<l  and  water,  but  as  a  gracing  country  it  will  eventually  prove  very 
valuable. 

Geologically,  the  underlying  rocks  of  that  section  belong  to  the  upper 
coal-mea«ure  formation;  overlapping  the  upper  coal-measures,  sand- 
stones of  the  cretaceous  i)eriod  are  discovered  at  about  20  miles  north 
and   10  miles  west  of  Omaha. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Elkhom  river  the  rusty  sandstone  of  the  Dakota 
group  occupies  the  whole  country. 

About  200  miles  west  of  the  Missouri,  along  the  Platte  river,  the  light 
clays  and  marls  of  the  Tertiary  period  commence,  being  kept  by  superfl- 
ciiii  dei)osit  of  fine  brown  grit,  probably  of  post-pliocene  age,  as  it  is 
filled  with  recent  fresh- water  and  land  shells,  such  a^helia^^plafwrhisy  pnpa^ 
soidphiza.  These  tertiary  beds  extend  to  the  margin  of  the  Laramie 
range. 

At  Sidney  Station  on  the  railroad,  and  at  the  west  of  it,  there  are  some 
thick  beds  of  light  brown  calcareous  grit,  adapted  to  building  puri)oses. 

Along  the  base  of  Laramie  range,  16  miles  west  of  Cheyenne  City,  there 
occur  beds  of  white  limestone,  of  the  carboniferous  age,  which  is  burnt 
into  lime  of  the  finest  quality. 

Tlie  mountains  contain  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  building-stone. 
Sienites  predominate,  of  which  a  compact  fine-grained  variety  is  found 
along  the  line  of  the  railroad,  near  the  summit  of  the  first  range. 

About  30  miles  north  of  Cheyenne  City  a  vast  deposit  of  magnetic 
iron  ore,  of  the  best  quality,  is  found.  Large  erratic  masses  (boulders) 
of  this  ore  lie  scattered  over  the  adjacent  hills  and  valleys,  and  may  be 
traced  to  the  neighboring  mountains,  where  the  ore  isinterstratified  with 
metHmor})hic  rocks,  literaJly  forming  mountains  of  this  ore. 

This  locality  is  favored  by  nature  for  erecting  iron  furnaces  for  smelt- 
ing the  ore,  the  same  lying  upon  the  surface  in  large  masses  and  quan- 
tities, and  coal  for  fuel,  limestone  for  flux,  and  building  material  for 
erecting  furnaces,  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

The  coal  found  in  this  locality  being  lignite  or  brown  coal  of  the  ter- 
tiary perio<l,  will  answer  well  for  smelting  purposes  and  for  generating 
steam. 

Tlie  analysis  made  by  Dr.  Torry,  of  New  York,  shows  it  to  consist  of — 

Carbon 59. 20 

Water 12. 00 

Volatile  matter 26. 00 

Ash 2. 80 

Total 100. 00 


In  physical  api)earance  this  coal  resembles  anthracite ;  but  the  specific 
gravityis  lighter,  and  it  is  liable  to  crumble  in  the  atmosphere  if  not 
protected.     It  proves,  how^e\^r,  to  be  equal  to  true  bituminous  coal. 

The  next  x)oint  examined  was  the  valley  of  Chungwater  river,  north 
of  Cheyenne.    It  is  ascertained  that  this  region  has  been  scooped  out  by 
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erosion,  during  the  glacial  period ;  evidence  of  formative  power  of  water 
is  shown  here  in  the  extensive  terraces  leading  along  the  base  of  the 
mountains. 

Sienitic  rocks,  formed  in  nucleus  of  this  range,  appear  at  this  place, 
upon  the  flanks  of  which  are  seen,  first,  the  red  arenaceous  beds,  from  1,00(1 
to  1,500  feet  thick ;  also  from  600  to  800  feet  in  thickness  of  variegated 
marls,  without  fossils.  These  beds  have  an  inclination  to  the  southwest 
in  angles  of  19,  11,  and  4  degrees.  , 

Cretaceous  beds  are  here  well  represented,  containing  hacuUtes  ova- 
tus  and  a  species  of  inoceramus. 

Upon  the  cretaceous  beds  rests  the  White  River  tertiary,  at  a  very 
small  angle,  as  if  they  had  been  disturbed  by  the  latest  upward  move- 
ments of  the  mountain,  ranges. 

The  next  point  examined  wa«  the  valley  of  the  Laramie  river,  begin- 
ning at  Fort  Sanders,  and  extending  to  where  the  river  issues  from  the 
foot-hiUs  of  the  mountains.  It  is  nearly  a  level  country,  underlaid  by 
cretaceous  beds,  through  which  was  noticed  the  occurrence  of  thin  lay- 
ers of  fibrous  carbonate  of  lime,  the  fibres  being  vertical  to  the  i)lane  of 
stratification,  filled  abundantly  with  the  little  oyster,  Ostrea  congesta;  a 
number  of  vertebrae  of  a  saurian  animal  were  also  found.  One  of  the 
spurs  projecting  from  the  main  range  exhibited  a  peculiarity  of  charac- 
ter at  the  east  ba«e. 

Above  the  spur  facing  the  Laramie  plains,  the  upper  cretaceous  beds 
lean  against  the  side,  and  no  rocks  of  older  dates  are  visible ;  on  the  west 
side,  however,  five  miles  distant,  there  can  be  distinctly  observed  the  en- 
tire series  from  the  carboniferous  to  the  summit  of  No.  3  cretaceous. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  determine  the  exact  relation  of  the  meta- 
morphic  rocks  which  flank  the  central  nucleus  of  sienite  in  all  this  moun- 
tain range,  to  the  other  unchanged  beds  which  reach  down  into  the  val- 
leys. Are  they  conformable  or  not  to  each  other  f  Did  the  metamor- 
phic  rocks  lie  in  a  moreor  less  inclined  position  prior  to  the  deposition 
of  the  Silurian  or  carboniferous  beds  upon  them  f  Up  to  this  time  it  has 
been  found  difficult  to  determine  these  questions,  in  consequence  of  the 
discordant  relation  of  the  two  series. 

The  sienite  beds  were  pushed  up  in  such  a  way  that  their  east  front  is 
almost  vertical,  and  the  cretaceous  beds  at  the  foot,  which  were  elevated 
at  the  same  time,  have  fallen  abruptly  down,  showing  that  they  passed 
the  vertical  position  20  or  30  degrees. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  range  the  slope  is  more  gentle^  and  the  C4ir- 
boniferous,  triassic,  Jurassic,  and  cretaceous  beds  present  distinctly  their 
upturned  edges  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  geologist. 

No  fossils  have  been  found  in  any  of  the  unchanged  rocks  below  No. 
3  cretaceous,  and  west  of  Fort  Sanders,  nor  does  the  nature  of  these  beds 
indicate  that  the  physical  conditions  during  their  deposition  were  favor- 
able to  the  existence  of  animal  or  vegetable  life ;  certainly  not  for  the 
preservation  of  organic  remains. 

The  next  point  visited  was  the  gold  diggings  located  on  the  summit 
of  the  lofty  mountains  between  10,000  and  11,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  near  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad.  The  gold  is 
sought  after  in  the  gulches  formed  by  the  little  streams  flowing  fix)m  the 
Medicine  Bow  mountains  and  emptying  into  the  North  Platte  river. 
The  quartz  seams  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  the  stray  lumps  of  gold 
which  had  been  picked  up,  being  covered  by  a  great  thickening  of  super- 
ficial drift^  eluded  the  search  of  the  geologist.  So  far  as  he  could  observe, 
the  gold  IS  confined  to  the  lower  glacial  drift,  and  his  conclusion  Hs, 
that  gold  would  not  be  found  here  in  paying  quantities.    These  moun- 
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tains  are,  however,  a  contmuation  northward  of  the  same  range  in  which 
the  lich  mines  of  Colorado  are  located. 

In  the  more  lofty  ranges  and  in  the  lower  mountains  are  large  forests 
of  pine  timber,  which  will  eventually  become  of  great  value  to  this 
country.  Already  large  quantities  of  this  pine  in  the  form  of  railroad 
ties  are  floated  down  the  various  streams  to  the  Union  Paciflc  raih*oad, 
and  should  the  future  settlement  of  the  country  demand,  a  class  of  people 
like  the  lumbermen  of  Maine  and  Michigan  will  some  day  All  these  moun- 
tain regions. 

There  are  several  species  of  pine  and  one  of  spruce  or  balsam  flr, 
Abies  Douglussi.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  symmetrical  tree  of  100  to  150  feet 
high  and  straight  as  an  arrow.  The  ties  made  from  this  spruce  are  of 
the  best  quality. 

The  observations  of  the  geologist  were  next  directed  to  the  North 
Park,  the  geological  character  of  which  appears  to  be  as  yet  undeter- 
mined; the  route  lay  nearly  southeast  from  Fort  Sanders  up  the  Big 
Laramie  river  towards  its  source  in  the  mountains. 

Comparatively  few  exposures  of  the  basis  rock  were  met  with,  as  they 
were  covered  by  superficial  drift;  a  few  sections,  however^  along  the  river 
banks  exhibited  the  same  succession  of  strata  observed  in  the  valley  of 
Little  Laramie  river. 

As  the  foot-hills  of  the  mountains  were  approached  the  transition  beds 
appeared  on  the  ridge,  all  rocks  of  more  recent  date  having  been  swept 
away  by  erosion. 

Scattered  over  the  valley  appeared  fragments  of  puddingstone  and 
rusty-colored  sandstone ;  beneath  tliis  was  found  an  exposure  of  400 
feet  of  variegated  arenaceous  rock,  probably  Jurassic.  Higher  up  the  sides 
of  the  mountain  were  revealed  the  red  beds,  about  1,500  feet  in  thickness, 
having  been  lifted  up  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position,  presenting  lofty 
escarpments  of  wonderfully  picturesque  appearance,  revealing  each  layer 
in  the  order  of  succession,  but  cut  into  conical  or  pyramidal  shapes. 
The  harder  layers,  yielding  less  readily  to  atmospheric  influences,  project 
from  the  sides. 

Approaching  the  higher  ridges  of  the  mountains,  the  sienitic  nucleus 
was  seen  in  place,  but  the  unchanged  rocks  were  not  clearly  made  out 
in  contact  with  them,  so  as  to  define  their  exact  relation  to  each  other. 
Lower  down  the  geologist  passed  a  series  of  alkaline  lakes,  consisting  of 
shallow  depressions,  which  receive  the  drainage  of  a  small  area  without 
any  outlet.  The  bottoms  of  these  lakes  in  dry  seasons  ai*e  covered  with 
white  incrustations,  rendering  the  water  unfit  for  the  use  of  cattle  and 
destroying  the  life  of  such  fish  as  escape  into  the  same  from  the  fresh- 
water streams. 

The  course  of  the  geologist  along  the  Cherokee  trail  was  about  south- 
west from  the  Big  I^ramie  river,  over  ridge  after  ridge  for  25  miles, 
where  the  North  Park  was  reached,  passing  through  some  highly  inter- 
esting scenery.  From  the  summits  of  the  Mgh  ridges  there  was  observed 
a  series  of  lofty  cones  or  pyramids,  composed  of  metamorphic  rocks  of 
easy  disintegration,  giving  roundness  to  the  contour  of  the  hills.  The 
red  sienite  forms  the  nucleus  of  this  conical  elevation,  flanked  by  strata 
of  hornblende  and  gneiss,  with  intrusions  of  white  quartz  and  greenstone. 

The  North  Park  is  nearly  quadrangular  but  somewhat  oval  in  shape, 
extending  50  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  about  30  from  north  to 
south;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  high  border,  causing  the  included  space  to 
appear  like  a  vast  depression,  which  might  once  have  formed  the  bed  of 
a  lake.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  well  watered.  Myriads  of  ante- 
lope were  quietly  feeding  in  this  great  pasture-ground,  and  although  the 
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soil  is  rich,  the  season  is  too  brief  for  successful  cultivation  of  crops. 
Frost  is  formed  neariy  every  night,  and  snow  falls  even-  month  in  the 
year. 

The  geology  of  this  great  basin  is  somewhat  obscure,  from  the  want  of 
facts ;  the  g^logist  found,  however,  the  entire  series  of  red  and  varie- 
gated'beds,  including  a  portion  of  the  cretaceous  strata,  to  be  ftilly  repre- 
sented. They  all  incline  from  the  flanks  of  the  moimtains  and  graduaUy 
a«siime  the  horizontal  position  toward  the  central  portion  of  the  park.  ' 

The  lower  cretaceous  beds  to  the  southwest  form  very  conspicuous 
ridges,  and  are  composed  of  beautiful  puddingstone,  with  small  rounded 
pebbles  connected  together  by  silicious  paste.  On  the  nori:h  side  are 
large  areas  covered  with  loose  sand,  which  is  blown  about  by  the  wind, 
resembling  the  sand-hills  on  the  Niobrara  river.  When  closely  exam- 
ined, the  sand  is  found  to  be  composed  for  the  most  part  of  rounded  par- 
ticles of  quartz  and  feldspar.  Scarcity  of  vegetation  gives  a  peculiarly 
barren  api)earance  to  the  whole  tract. 

In  the  progress  of  his  explorations  the  geologist  on  leaving  the  North 
Park  crossed  the  range  and  descended  into  the  Laramie  plains,  observ- 
ing the  very  s^Tumetrical  anticlinal  of  the  ridge,  with  red  sienite  for  its 
axis,  and  bearing  on  its  sides  unchanged  beds  of  carboniferous,  triassic, 
jiu'assic,  cretaceous,  and  in  some  places  the  tertiary  rocks.  The  plains 
of  Laramie  exhibit  a  broad,  undulating  and  almost  treeless  surface  oi 
60  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  50  from  north  to  south,  underlaid  by 
rocks  of  the  cretaceous  period,  isolated  patches  of  tertiary  with  small 
deposits  of  coal.  A  quantity  or  local  drift  was  found  on  Cooper  creek, 
on  a  hill  500  feet  high,  paved  with  boulders  much  worn.  Still  proceed- 
ing westward  and  reaching  Rock  creek,  it  was  discovered  that  wherever 
the  tertiary  came  to  the  siuface  it  exhibited  promising  beds  of  coal,  in 
one  place  showing  from  10  to  12  feet  thickness.  The  valleys  of  these 
two  creeks  were  erosive,  having  on  the  west  high  walls  of  coarse  sand- 
stone, in  which  were  leaves  of  deciduous  phanerogamous  plants  of  sup- 
posed Tertiary  age. 

The  next  point  examined  by  the  geologist  was  the  Elkhom  range  and 
the  valley  of  the  Medicine  Bow  river,  with  its  tributaries,  the  tertiary 
and  the  cretaceous  being  the  prevailing  rocks.  Beds  of  coal  were  met 
with  six  feet  thick,  also  beds  of  lignite.  The  rocks  exhibited  few  traces 
of  deciduous  leaves  and  curious  concretionary  structure,  the  rounded 
masses  becoming  di\ided  where  exposed  to  atmospheric  agencies.  Large 
deposits  of  iron  ore  were  seen  near  coal  beds.  The  animalfii  observed  in 
this  region  were  the  sage  rabbit,  the  little  rock  squirrel,  and  the  cock  of 
the  plains. 

Tlie  next  station  was  Pass  creek  where  large  accumulations  of  creta- 
ceous and  tertiary  rocks  are  exposed,  the  thickness  of  the  beds  reaching 
5,000  feet.  The  broad  plains  lying  west  of  the  Elkhom,  with  cheerless 
fields  of  artemisia  and  covering  of  boulders  extend  westward  to.  Green 
river,  a  branch  of  the  Colorado. 

The  course  next  taken  by  the  geologist  was  northwest,  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  LTnion  Pacific  railroad,  TOe  ridges  showed  rusty  calcareous  sand- 
stone of  upper  cretaceous  age,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  thirty  to  forty 
degrees.  Few  fossils  could  be  seen,  inoceramus,  baculite,  and  ostrea, 
being  most  common.  Prom  this  point  to  the  Laramie  river  the  same 
rocks  and  fossils,  fields  of  artemisia,  and  alkaline  lakes,  prevail. 

At  Carbon  station,  80  miles  west  of  Laramie,  niunerous  coal  beds  are 
worked,  side  tracks  having  been  laid  to  facilitate  the  transportation  to 
the  railway.  More  than  1,000  tons  have  already  been  mined ;  it  is  of 
excellent  quality  and  apjwars  to  be  almost  inexhaustible,  and  owing  to 
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it«  purity  is  regarded  by  experienced  miners  as  superior  to  English  or 
Pennsylvania  coal  for  the  generation  of  steam. 

The  beds  of  rock  above  and  below  the  deposit  contain  leaves  of  popu- 
lus,  platanus^  and  tilia,  well  preserved. 

At  the  crossing  of  the  railroad  and  cut  at  the  North  Platte  an  exam- 
ination of  a  ridge  of  upheav^al  was  made,  the  exposures  at  the  base  show- 
ing fine  gray  sandstone,  80  feet  thick,  suitable  for  building.  Next  above 
a  seam  two  feet  thick  of  indurated  slate  clay  with  gypsum;  also  two  feet 
of  arenaceous  clay;  ten  feet  of  comi)act  gray  sandstone;  eight  feet  of 
arenaceous  clay  containing  tnices  of  vegetable  fossils;  then  50  feet  of 
yellowish  gray  sandstone,  showing  similar  fossils;  then  150  feet  of  brown 
indurated  clay,  containing  feiTuginous  concretions,  and  finally  a  layer  of 
dark  brown  arenaceous  mud  rock. 

At  Rawling  Springs  a  cutting  was  passed  displaying  the  entire  series 
of  rocks  from  the  sienite  to  the  cretaceous.  The  sienite  dips  70^  to  the 
southeast;  the  unaltered  beds  rest  upon  them  nearly  in  horizontal  posi- 
tion. The  appearance  here  of  the  whole  series  suggests  that  Potsdam 
sandstone  and  rocks  of  the  lower  Silurian  jieriod  exist.  The  deposits  are 
from  500  to  800  feet  thick,  exhibiting  the  usual  evidences  of  tidal  strati- 
fication. West  of  Rawling  Springs  cretaceous  rocks  again  predom- 
inate, and  at  the  distance  of  10  miles  a  coal  mine  is  in  operation,  having 
a  seam  11  feet  thick,  and  is  probably  a  prolongation  of  the  beds  at  Car- 
bon Bock  and  Cooper  Creek. 

At  the  station  called  "  Separation,''  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
I)any,  in  sinking  a  well,  encountered  at  tlie  depth  of  83  feet  a  bed  of  coal 
which  had  been  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  leaving  the  impres- 
sion that  these  coal  deposits  underlie  the  whole  country. 

From  Overton  to  Bitter  Creek  the  beds  tsire  of  fresh- water  origin,  hori- 
zontal in  position. 

Near  Plaek  Butte  station  there  is  a  bed  of  yellow  sandstone,  in  part 
ooncretionarj',  vaiying  in  thickness  from  150  to  200  feet.  In  one  of  the 
layers  was  found  an  abundance  of  deciduous  leaves  and  palm  leaf,  prob- 
ably the  Sabdl  CampbelU  of  the  coal  beds  of  the  upper  Missouri.  Further 
on  beds  of  marine  tertiary  appear,  having  abundant  impressions  of  plants. 
On  the  surface  very  distinct  ripple  marks  are  found,  with  apparent  tracks 
of  animals  of  various  species.  From  this  point  to  Fort  Sanders  geologj' 
exhibits  but  few  changes,  and  is  for  the  most  part  of  tertiary  and  crete- 
eeons  character. 

GEOLOGICAL  AND  MINERAL  INTERESTS. 

The  proper  development  of  the  geological  characteristics  and  mineral 
wealth  of  the  country  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  concern  to  our  people. 

It  has  been  said  of  geology  that  "it  excites  a  distinct  interest  in  the 
external  character  of  a  country  or  district,  independent  of  the  beauties, 
ruggedness,  sublimity  of  its  aspect  or  of  its  geogi'aphical  pecidiarities;" 
that  "  it  endeavors  to  trace  a  connection  between  its  exterior  features  and 
interior  structure,  and  in  these,  its  simplest  details,  it  bears  upon  agri- 
culture and  ultimately  upon  all  the  numerous  arts  in  which  mineral  sub- 
stances are  concerned."  Hence,  that  the  farmer  and  architect  should  be 
geologists,  as  must  be  the  mineralogist ;  that  it  is  thronged  with  "  records 
of  strange  and  mighty  changes  and  convulsions,  or  revolutions  in  climate 
and  ill  the  genera  and  species  of  the  organic  creation,  carrj  ing  the  mind 
back  to  a  period  infinitely  remote,  and  showing  that  everything  as  we 
now  find  it  has  been  gradually  and  successively  developed,  as  it  were, 
and  that  man  himself  has  appeared  but  late  upon  this  singular  stage." 
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The  legislative  mind  has  shown  its  appreciation  of  the  economic  values  of 
science,  not  only  to  individuals,  but  to  local  communities  and  to  the  whole 
country,  in  giving  authority  of  law  for  setting  on  foot  geological  explora- 
tions elsewhere  referred  to  in  this  report,  with  a  view  to  the  analyses  of 
soils,  the  ascertainment  of  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  same  to  the  suc- 
cessfiil  growth  of  different  agricultural  products,  and  in  order  that  the 
hand  of  science  might  trace  the  beds  and  other  deposits  of  coal,  the  great 
propulsive  element  by  land  and  sea,  and  of  ores  of  the  useful  and  precious 
metals,  extending  professional  researches  to  clays,  marls,  peats,  and  to 
the  determination  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  rocks  and  limestone, 
and  the  value  of  the  same  as  building  materials. 

In  regard  to  mineral  interests  in  the  public  domain.  Congress  has  laid 
the  foundation  by  a  careftdly  prepared  enactment  of  a  system  destined 
to  be  followed  by  the  most  important  results  to  the  miners  and  to  the 
nation. 

In  order  to  ftimish  some  idea,  although  on  a  very  limited  scale,  of 
these  interests,  chambers  have  been  set  apart  in  the  General  Land  Office 
for  the  formation  of  a  national  cabinet  of  natural  history. 

Accordingly,  a  series  of  alcoves,  corresponding  to  all  the  States  and 
Territories,  have  been  prepared,  and  there  has  been  placed  in  the  same, 
so  as  to  be  accessible  to  the  public,  a  collection  of  geological  and  mineral 
siiecimens,  with  a  view  to  the  representation  of  each  State  and  Territory 
by  a  ftill  series,  not  only  of  the  metallic  minerals  proper,  but  coals,  peat, 
soils,  building  stones,  marbles,  porcelain  clay,  potter's  clay,  and  organic  or 
fossil  remains. 

The  collections  have  been  arranged  on  scientific  and  systematic  bases, 
looking  to  the  presentation  of  a  synopsis  of  the  principal  geological  sub- 
divisions with  the  different  periods  and  epochs  upon  a  regular  scale, 
having  at  the  base  of  each  cabinet  the  azoic  rocks,  formed  when  animal 
life  did  not  exist  on  our  globe,  the  palaeozoic,  mesozoic  and  cenozoic, 
following  in  natural  order  of  succession  and  including  all  the  geological 
subdivisions.  By  this  arrangement  there  is  first  presented  the  Silurmn 
age,  or  age  of  mollmkSj  at  the  base  of  which  in  the  Potsdam  rocks  are 
found  the  first  vestiges  of  animal  life,  such  as  shells.  Next  above  is  the 
Devonian  J  or  age  of  fishes^  at  the  close  of  which'  period  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  general  destruction  of  all  its  peculiar  species  of  life. 

Then  we  have  the  Carboniferous^  or  age  o/plantSj  when  vegetation  was 
in  manj^  places  so  abundant  as  to  be  deposited  in  vast  beds,  afterwards 
covered  with  sand  and  soft  earth,  thus  to  become  by  heat  and  pressure 
changed  into  coal. 

Next  in  order  presented  is  the  Reptilian  age^  divided  into  the  Tria^sic^ 
Jurassic  and  Creta^^ous.  To  this  succeeds  the  Tertiary  or  MammaXiun^ 
when  animal  life  existed  in  many  of  its  present  forms  and  a  new  order 
of  life  was  instituted,  a  large  portion  of  which  continues  to  the  present 
time. 

The  utility  of  cabinets  of  this  character  has  been  acknowledged  by 
enlightened  nations,  it  being  important  to  the  development  of  the  mine- 
ral resoiu'ces  of  the  country  in  a  scientific  and  economical  manner.  The 
donations  and  additions  are  increasing  to  such  an  extent  that  the  cham- 
bers appropriated  to  that  puqjose  have  been  filled,  and  many  of  the  most 
interesting  specimens  cannot  be  exhibited  for  want  of  space. 

It  is  therefore  suggested  that  authority  of  law  be  given  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  suitable  edifice,  the  chambers  of  which  should  severally 
represent  the  States  and  Territories  in  regard  to  their  geological  and 
mineral  interests  and  other  i>eculiarities,  so  that  at  the  capital  mi^ht  be 
found  in  miniature,  as  it  were,  an  illustration  of  the  wealth  of  the  differ- 
a22t  political  divisions  of  the  republic. 
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SURVEY  OF  ISLANDS  IN  MEANDERED  LAKES  AND  RIVERS. 

Numerous  applications  have  been  made  for  information  in  regard  to 
the  sriney  of  islands  in  lakes  or  rivers  in  districts  where  the  office  of 
surveyor  general  has  been  discontinued.  The  mode  of  proceeding 
adopted  in  regard  to  this  class  of  interests  is  this : 

Islands  over  which  the  lines  of  the  public  surveys  have  not  been 
extended  may  be  surveyed  at  the  expense  of  the  par^  applying,  under 
the  pro\isions  of  the  10th  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May 
30, 1802,  ^'to  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  survey  and  sale  of  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States."    Statutes,  vol.  12,  p.  410. 

Applications  for  the  survey  must  be  addressed  to  the  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office^  and  be  accompanied  by  the  affidavits  of  at 
least  two  reliable  and  oisinterested  persons,  showing  30  days'  notice 
had  been  given  the  conterminous  proprietors  of  the  intention  to  apply 
for  the  survey  of  such  islands,  stating  the  estimated  area,  character,  and 
situation  of  the  island  in  the  lake  or  river,  with  reference  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  section,  township,  and  range  on  the  main  land,  the  same  to 
be  ilustrated  by  diagrams. 

The  width  and  depth  of  the  channel  on  either  side  between  the  island 
and  the  main  shore  must  be  stated,  and  whether  the  configuration  of 
either  shore  has  materially  changed  since  the  original  siirv  ey  of  the 
water  front  on  the  main  land.  The  applicant  is  further  required  to 
designate  some  competent  and  reliable  surveyor,  and  send  to  this  office 
a  statement  of  the  amount  for  which  the  service  will  be  performed. 

If,  upon  examination  of  the  data  presented  in  support  of  the  application, 
it  should  appear  that  the  premises  ought  to  be  surveyed  as  an  island  not 
connected  with  the  main  land,  the  applicant  will  be  advised  of  the  amount 
necessary  to  be  deposited  with  a  public  depositary  to  the  credit  of  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States  on  account  of  the  proper  appropriation  to  defray 
the  expense  not  only  of  the  field-work  of  the  survey,  but  of  the  sum 
required  to  pay  for  clerk-hire  in  the  examination  of  the  returns  and  the 
necessary  protraction  of  plats.  Upon  the  requisite  deposit  being  made 
the  depositary  is  required  to  issue  certificates  of  the  fact  in  triplicate,  one 
to  be  ti-ansmiited  to  the  General  Land  Office,  upon  the  receipt  of  which,  all 
the  other  requirements  having  been  complied  with,  the  Commissioner  will 
issue  the  requisite  instructions  to  the  surveyor  to  enable  him  to  execute 
the  field-work  of  the  surv^ey  in  accordance  with  the  public  land  system. 
The  fiict  of  ha\ing  borne  the  expense  of  survey,  however,  will  give  no 
priority  of  claim  to  purchase  under  existing  laws,  or  aflect  the  vested 
interest  of  any  party  should  such  exist,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  such 
interest  the  premises  will  be  liable  to  sale  for  cash  to  the  highest  bidder 
upon  proper  notice  being  given  by  the  register  and  receiver,  under  spe- 
cial durection  of  the  Commissioner,  as  contemplated  by  the  fifth  section 
of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  August  3, 1846,  respecting  fragmentary 
surveys  of  public  lands  and  the  disi)osal  thereof. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AFFECTING  THE  RIGHTS  OF  PROPERTY  ON  MEANDERED 
LAKES  AND  RIVERS,  AND  TO  THE  BEDS  OF  THE  SAME,  WHERE  THE 
WATER  HAS  DISAPPEARED  BY  NATURAL  OR  OTHER  CAUSES. 

Questions  relating  to  the  title  and  ownership  of  islands  in  our  large 
navigable  rivers,  of  the  river  beds  themselves,  and  of  the  beds  of  the 
shallow  lakes  found  in  many  of  the  westeni  States,  are  frequently 
brought  before  this  office  by  contending  parties;  the  premises  claimed, 
on  one  side,  as  proi)erty  belonging  to  the  United  States,  subject  to  entry 
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or  pre-emption  under  laws  regnlating  the  disposal  of  the  pnblic  domain, 
and  on  the  other  as  private  property  belonging  to  the  owners  of  the 
opposite  banks,  upon  the  principle  of  the  English  common  law,  that  the 
proprietor  of  the  bank  of  a  river  not  navigable  holds  to  the  central 
thread  of  the  same.  A  river,  at  common  law,  is  navigable  where  the 
tide  flows  and  reflows,  and  not  navigable  beyond  such  point.  As  far  as 
the  influence  of  the  tide  extends,  the  rivers  of  England  come  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty  courts,  and  their  beds  are  public  property ; 
beyond  the  flow  of  the  tide  they  are  held  to  be  fwt  navigable  in  law, 
whether  really  so  or  not,  the  admiralty  courts  having  no  jurisdiction 
over  them,  and  their  beds  are  private  property. 

It  may  be  observed  here  that  even  with  the  aid  of  steam,  the  naviga- 
bility of  English  rivers  above  tide- water  is  comparatively  inconsider- 
able in  point  of  distance,  not  exceeding  in  any  one  instance,  with  the 
most  elaborate  improvements  in  the  removal  of  obstructious  and  the 
erection  of  locks  and  dams,  over  250  miles. 

Such  cases  coming  before  the  officers  of  the  Land  department  are  usu- 
ally contested  with  great  perseverance  and  ability,  arising  probably 
from  the  fact  that  the  decisions  of  the  highest  courts  in  the  several 
States  upon  the  points  involved  have  been  conflicting. 

The  question  as  to  how  far  the  nde  of  the  common  law  in  this  respect 
is  applicable  to  our  large  streams  appears  never  to  have  been  satis- 
factorily decided  by  State  or  national  tribunals.  Some  courts  have 
applied  the  principle  of  ad  medium  filum  aquce  to  our  largest  rivers  above 
tide-water,  notwithstanding  this  maxim  had  its  origin  long  anterior  to 
the  use  of  steam  as  a  propelling  power  in  England,  where  the  rivers  are 
comparatively  small,  and  then  only  na\igable  where  the  tide  ebbs  and 
flows,  and  under  a  system  of  land  administration  entirely  diftereut  fix)m 
that  prevailing  in  the  United  States ;  while  other  tribunals  have  regarded 
the  principle  as  altogether  inapplicable  when  applied  to  streams  naviga- 
ble by  steamboats  for  thousands  of  miles,  floating  an  inland  commerce 
many  times  more  extensive  than  our  foreign  trade,  although  not  subject 
to  tidal  action,  and  where  the  method  of  alienation  is  restricted  to  lands 
previously  surveyed,  with  the  boundaries  and  are^s  carefully  determined 
and  carried  into  patent  as  the  description  of  the  premises  sold,  with 
express  reference  to  the  plat  for  greater  certainty  in  identifying  the 
tract  conveyed ;  the  sales  being  executed  by  public  agents  exercising 
special  and  limited  powers  according  to  statutory  pro\isions.  These 
conflicting  judicial  rulings  furnish  contesting  parties  in  such  cases  with 
numerous  arguments  and  authorities. 

The  principal  rivers  of  England  and  Wales  are  the  Severn,  Mersey, 
Thames,  Humber,  Ouse,  and  Trent,  having  a  united  length  of  about 
800  miles,  but  a  navigable  distance,  even  by  ^team,  through  means 
of  extensive  improvements,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  only  to  a  little 
more  than  400  miles.  The  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide  is  observed  in 
the  Severn  at  the  distance  of  120  miles  .fix)m  its  mouth,  in  the  Thames 
at  the  distance  of  72  miles,  and  in  the  Ouse  and  Trent  at  some  dis- 
tance above  their  junction ;  the  united  distance  of  tide- water  in  all  the 
above-named  streams  being  about  300  miles. 

At  the  period  when  the  common  law  was  crj  stallizing  into  a  compact 
body  of  jurisprudence,  steam  vessels  were  unknown,  and  sailing  vessels 
not  being  adapted  to  make  headway  against  the  descending  current  of 
a  river,  it  is  not  probable  that  navigation  in  the  rivers  of  England 
extended  beyond  the  flowiug  and  reflowing  of  the  tide.  Hence  desig- 
nating a  river  beyond  the  flow  of  the  tide  as  not  navigahU  was  at  that 
age  strictly  accurate  in  the  country  where  common  law  had  its  origin, 
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and  the  common  law  definition  of  a  "navigable  river''  was  reasonable 
and  jnst. 

Since  navigable  streams  were  useful  to  the  public  as  great  commer- 
cial highways,  the  policy  of  the  law  prohibited  their  beds  from  becoming 
[mvate  property,  and  consequently  the  beds  of  all  rivers  as  far  as  the 
tide  flowed  and  reflowed  belonged  to  tiie  Crown  for  the  common  benefit 
of  all;  and  as  they  were  not  navigable  in  fact  beyond  the  flow  of  the 
tide,  they  were  of  no  more  importance,  commercially  speaking,  than  tlie 
numerous  smaller  rivers  over  which  the  lines  of  our  public  surveys  are 
uniformly  extended,  and  the  title  to  which  passes  to  the  patentees  with 
the  tracts  of  land  through  which  they  flow,  and  the  beds  of  rivers  not  nav- 
igable, or  in  which  the  tide  did  not  flow  and  reflow,  were  private  property. 
The  colonial  settlers  introduced  the  principles  of  the  common  law  so  far 
as  applicable  to  the  changed  circumstances  surrounding  them,  and  find- 
ing the  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  slope  generally  short,  with  rapid  currents, 
similar  to  the  rivers  of  England,  being  practically  iinnavigable  for  sail- 
ing vessels  beyond  the  flow  of  the  tide,  they  applied  its  definitions  and 
its  rules  to  the  rivers  of  the  New  World.  Consequently  an  American 
river  not  affected  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide  was  regarded  as  not 
navigable.  Since  admiralty  jurisdiction  in  England  was  confined  to 
public  na\igable  waters,  embracing  rivers  as  far  as  the  tide  ebbs  and 
flows,  the  same  limit  was  assigned  to  it  by  our  earliest  decisions.  The 
courts  of  the  United  States,  in  construing  the  judiciary  act  of  1789, 
granting  to  the  district  courts  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction, 
including  all  seizures  under  the  laws  of  impost,  navigation,  or  trade,  of 
the  United  States,  where  the  seizures  are  made  on  waters  which  "  are 
navigable  from  the  sea  by  vessels  of  10  or  more  tons  burthen,  within 
their  respective  districts,  as  well  as  upon  the  high  seas.''  (Statutes  at 
Large,  vol.  1,  page  76,  sec.  9.)  Here,  although  the  act  extends  the  jiuis- 
diction  in  express  terms  to  waters  naWgable  from  the  sea,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  restricted  admiralty  jurisdiction  to  tide- 
water in  repeated  decisions  by  adopting  the  common-law  definition  of 
navigability,  and  holding  a  river  in  which  the  tide  did  not  ebb  and  flow 
as  unuavigable  in  law,  whether  navigable  in  fact  or  not.  Hence  the 
Mississippi  at  the  distance  of  several  hundred  miles  fit)m  its  mouth, 
and  from  that  point  upwards,  and  all  its  navigable  tributaries,  furnish- 
ing navigation  for  nearly  17,000  miles,  were  defined  as  streams  not 
navigable ;  and  to  this  construction  of  the  act  of  1789  the  Supreme  Court 
adhered  for  more  than  half  a  century  in  following  a  definition  the  off- 
spring of  a  different  age,  and  having  reference  to  a  class  of  rivers  .with 
none  of  the  conmiercml  characteristics  of  the  magnificent  arteries  of 
trade  which  traverse  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  government  and  in  the  old  thirteen  States 
this  construction  was  not  far  from  correct  in  point  of  fact,  because  at 
at  that  period  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  rivers  emptying  into  the 
Atlantic  was  generaDy  the  head  of  tide- water.  It  was  only  after  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  had  been  settled,  and  particularly  after  steam- 
boats came  into  general  use  on  the  western  rivers,  that  the  incon- 
veniences of  the  common-law  definition  of  a  navigable  river  began  to  be 
seriously  felt.  After  deciding  several  cases  arising  on  the  Mississippi, 
and  encountering  embarrassments  in  determining  how  far  up  that 
stream  the  tide  really  extended,  the  court  finally,  in  1851,  in  the  case  of 
the  propeller  Genesee  Chief  et  al.  vs.  Fitzhugh  et  al.j  12  Howard,  443, 
abandoning  the  common-law  definition  of  navigable  water,  and  adopting 
that  of  the  civil  law,  which  recognizes  all  rivers  as  navigable  which  are 
really  so,  held  that  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  granted  to  the  district 
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coiirt8  in  the  United  States  nnder  the  Constitution  extends  to  the  navi- 
gable rivers  and  lakes  of  the  United  States,  withont  regard  to  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  tides.  The  Chief  Justice,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
conrt  and  referring  to  the  definition  that  limits  navigability  to  tide- 
water, said :  ^^K  sneh  be  the  construction,  then  a  line  cb-awn  across  the 
river  Mississippi  wonld  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  admiralty, 
although  there  were  ports  of  entry  above  it,  and  the  water  as  deep  and 
navigable  and  the  commerce  as  rich  and  exposed  to  the  same  hazards 
and  incidents  as  the  commerce  below.  The  distinction  would  be  purely 
artificial  and  arbitrary,  as  well  as  unjust,  and  would  make  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  subject  one  part  of  a  public  river  to  the  juris- 
diction of  a  court  of  the  United  States,  and  deny  it  to  another,  part 
equally  public  and  but  a  few  yards  distant* 

^^It  is  e^ident  that  a  definition  that  would  at  this  day  limit  public 
rivers  in  this  country  to  tide- water  rivers  is  utterly  inadmissible.  We 
have  thousands  of  miles  of  public  navigable  waters,  including  lakes  and 
rivers,  in  which  there  is  no  tide.  And  certainly  there  can  te  no  reason 
for  admiralty  power  over  a  public  tide- water  which  does  not  apply  with 
equal  force  to  any  other  public  water  used  for  commercial  purposes  and 
foreign  trade.''  (See  Supreme  Court  decisions  on  this  point :  The  case  of 
the  Thomas  Jefferson,  10  Wheaton,  428 ;  Peroux  vs,  Howard,  7  Peters,  324 ; 
Steam1>oat  Orleans  vs.  Phoebus,  11  Peters,  175;  Waring  et  al,  vs.  Clark, 
5  Howard,  441 ;  New  Jersey  Steam  Navigation  Company  vs.  Merchants' 
Bank,  6  Howard,  344;  and  the  case  above  quoted,  subsequently  approved 
and  affirmed  in  the  case  of  the  Hine  vs.  Trevor,  4  Wallace,  555.  Now 
the  question  presents  itself,  regarding  it  as  purely  artificial,  arbitrary, 
and  unjust,  to  suffer  a  line  across  the  Mississippi  at  the  head  of  tide, 
difficult  and  perhaps  impossible  accurately  to  locate,  to  limit  the  juris- 
diction of  the  adnuralty,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  ports  of  entry 
above  such  line,  the  water  as  deep  and  the  commerce  as  rich  as  below, 
whether  the  same  reasons  do  not  prove  the  absurdity  of  retaining  the 
common-law  distinction  as  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  holding  that  portion 
of  it  below  such  line  as  public  property,  on  account  of  its  character  for 
navigability,  and  that  above  the  line  as  private  property,  although 
possessed  of  the  same  commercial  importance  and  similar  in  every 
respect  to  that  below  the  line,  except  in  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  a 
scarcely  distinguishable  tide.  Such  application  of  common-law  prin- 
cii)les  is  believed  to  be  at  variance  with  its  spirit,  and  would  not  now 
probably  be  sanctioned  in  an  English  court. 

Chief  Justice  Tilghman,  in  dex;iding  the  case  of  Carson  vs.  Blaizer,  2 
Binn.,  477,  in  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania,  speaking  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, says: 

If  such  a  riyer  had  existed  in  Enf^land,  no  such  law  (declaring^  its  bed  to  be  private  pro]>- 
ertj  belon(pn^  to  the  owners  of  ita  banks)  would  ever  have  been  applied  to  it.  Their 
streams  in  which  the  tide  does  not  ebb  and  flow  are  small. 

Chancellor  Walworth,  of  New  York,  in.  The  Canal  Commissioners  vs. 
The  People,  5  Wend.,  423,  holds  the  following  language : 

It  is,  therefore,  preposterous  to  contend  that  the  limited  doctrines  of  the  common  law  are 
applicable  to  the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Susquehanna,  Niagara,  and  St.  Lawrence.  If  applica- 
ble. Grand  Island,  in  the  Nii(|rara,  with  18,000  acres,  would  belong  to  the  owners  of  the 
shore 

And  in  a  quite  recent  case  in  New  York  the  common-law  rule  was  em- 
phatically rejected  in  oneof  the  ablest  decisions  ever  rendered  on  this  ques- 
tion.   See  The  People  vs.  Canal  Appraisers,  33  New  York,  (6  Tiffany,)  461. 

The  large  rivers  of  the  United  States  above  tide  water  correspond, 
therefore,  to  the  navigable  tide- water  rivers  of  England,  in  every  respect, 
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except  only  the  immaterial  incident  of  not  being  influenced  by  the  tide, 
and  differ  from  tho8e  not  navigable  in  all  other  particolars.  As  to  hav- 
ing ports  of  entry,  and  being  carrying  places  of  foreign  and  domestic 
trade  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty  courts,  they  are  like  the 
tide-water  rivers  of  England,  and  there  would  seem  to  be  the  same 
reason  for  holding  their  beds  to  be  public  property,  and  certai^y  more 
reason  why  that  question  should  be  determined  by  the  commercial  char- 
acter of  the  streams  than  by  the  wholly  unimportant  circumstance  of 
being  more  or  less  remote  from  the  sea.  It  would  app^kr  unreasonable 
to  place  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Ohio,  above  tide,  having  an  aggre 
gate  navigable  distance  of  more  than  6,000  miles,  upon  the  same  footing 
as  to  exclusive  ownership  as  the  upper  portions  of  the  Thames  and  the 
Mersey,  naturally  not  navigable  at  all  at  such  points.  Equally  inappropri- 
ate is  it  to  subject  conveyances  by  patent  of  lands  bordering  on  these 
and  other  large  streams,  the  beds  of  which  are  meandered  and  unsur- 
veyed,*  to  the  same  rules  of  construction  as  to  boundary  that  apply  to 
grants  bounding  on  the  unnavigable  rivers  of  England,  and  hold  that  a 
conveyance  of  a  quarter  section  of  land  on  the  upper  Mississippi  carries 
the  patentee  to  the  centre  of  the  river  in  the  same  manner  as  a  grant  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  above  tide- water,  would  carrj^  the  grantee  to 
the  middle  of  that  stream.  Here  all  analogy  seems  wanting,  and  a  com- 
mon-law maxim,  excellent  and  valuable  in  its  place,  is  violently  forced 
into  service,  never  sanctioned  by  an  English  authority  that  has  come 
under  our  notice.  In  the  public  land  system  of  the  United  States  many 
sections  of  land  are  sold  traversed  by  a  river  over  which  the  lines  of 
the  public  surveys  have  been  extended,  the  bed  of  which  constitutes  a 
part  of  the  section  conveyed,  is  paid  for  by, the  purchaser  and  covered 
by  his  patent.  In  such  a  case  the  patentee  is  the  exclusive  owner  of  the 
bed  of  the  stream  within  the  boundaries  of  his  purchase,  and  according 
to  all  the  authorities,  American  and  English,  he  may  sell  the  bed  to  one 
man  and  the  banks  to  another ;  he  may  sell  the  banks,  reserving  the 
bed,  dispose  of  the  banks  to  several  purchasers,  with  one-half  the  bed 
to  each,  or  he  may  sell  the  whole  of  the  river  bed  to  the  purchaser  of 
one  of  the  banks.  Being  the  exclusive  proprietor,  his  right  to  deal  with 
his  property  in  such  manner  as  he  deems  best  is  undoubted,  and  if  he 
takes  the  precaution  to  express  his  intention  in  clear  and  explicit  lan- 
guage, there  is  nothing  left  for  a  court  of  justice  to  do  but  to  enforce  his 
grants  according  to  such  intentions.  But  suppose  that  in  conveying  the 
opposite  banks  to  several  purchasers,  bounding  each  by  the  river,  with- 
out any  exi^ress  reservation  of  the  bed,  he  uses  language  somewhat 
obscure  as  to  his  intention  to  carry  each  grantee  to  the  middle  of  the 
stream  or  limit  him  to  the  banks.  Here  is  a  case  for  the  exercise  of  the 
judicial  frmctions  in  giving  a  construction  to  the  doubtful  calls  in  the 
description,  and  the  maxim  usque  adfilum  aquce  is  adopted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  legal  certainty  in  a  case  where  actual  certainty  is 
wanting.  In  this  case  the  grantor  would  be  presumed  to  have  intended 
to  make  the  middle  of  the  stream  the  boundarj^,  for  the  reason  that 
being  the  owner  of  the  stream  he  had  the  power  to  convey  it,  and  not 
having  used  language  clearly  indicating  a  different  intention,  as  it  was 
bis  interest  and  duty  to  do  if  he  wished  to  reserve  the  bed,  the  grant 
should  be  construed  strictly  as  to  him  and  liberally  in  favor  of  the 
grantees ;  and  this  is  precisely  the  position  of  every  grantor  in  England 
to  whose  conveyances  the  rule  of  ad  medium  Jilum  aquae  is  applied.  In 
every  case  it  is  a  rule  of  construction  and  gives  effect  to  what  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  grantor  in  cases  where  he  had 
the  iM>wer  to  convey  according  to  that  rule  and  failed  to  use  language 
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clearly  showing  a  different  intention.  Conveyances  made  in  this  coun- 
try by  patentees  and  their  grantees,  of  lands  on  the  mai-gins  of  rivers 
whose  beds  have  been  snrveyexl  and  patented,  present  the  same  opi>or- 
tunities  for  the  application  of  the  maxim  a«  conveyances  in  England  or 
in  the  older  States  of  the  Union.  But  such  conveyances  are  altogether 
different  in  several  essential  particulars  from  that  of  United  States  pat- 
ents for  land  bordering  on  meandered  and  unsiu'veyed  streams.  In  such 
cases  it  cannot  be  presumed  that  it  was  the  intention  to  convey  to  the 
middle  of  the  Viver,  for  the  sale  was  regulated  by  law,  which  pro>ide8 
only  for  disposal  of  lands  previously  surveyed  and  platted,  no  authority 
existing  to  embrace  uusurveyed  land  in  the  patent.  There  are  no  doubt- 
fiil  calls  requiring  the  intervention  of  a  court  to  construe  them ;  all  is 
clear  and  explicit,  evidenced  by  the  lield-nptes,  by  the  plat,  by  the  act  of 
Congress  providing  for  the  sale,  and  by  the  terms  used  in  the  descrip- 
tion in  the  patent.  All  these  are  open  to  the  inspection  and  examina- 
tion of  the  patentee,  and  being  presumed  to  know  w^hat  the  law  pro- 
vides, he  is  charged  with  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  bed  of  the 
river,  being  unsurveyexi,  was  inalienable  when  the  patent  wa«  issued. 
Such  a  sale  is  therefore  wanting  in  all  those  characteristics  which,  at 
common  law,  are  necessary  to  call  into  force  the  maxim  quoted.  It 
never  could  be  applied  where  the  premises  conveyed  were  clearly  and 
explicitly,  by  express  language,  limited  to  the  banks,  or  where  the 
gi-antor  had  no  power  to  go  beyond.  The  bed  of  the  river  never  passed 
as  an  incident  or  appurtenance  to  a  conveyance  of  the  bank,  but  as  a 
pail  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  grant,  as  a  part  of  the  premises  actually 
described,  ujwn  the  presumption  that  the  call  was  intended  te  follow  the 
central  thread  of  the  stream.  It  is  more  than  preposterous  to  hold  that 
a  government  patent,  like  the  deed  of  an  individual,  is  te  be  construed 
strictly  against  the  government  and  in  favor  of  the  grantee. 

The  disposal  of  the  United  States  lands  is  regulated  by  statutes  with 
wliich  ever}' patentee  is  presumed  te  be  acquainted;  they  are  carried 
iute  effect  by  ministerial  officers  whose  duties  are  also  prescribed  bylaw, 
and  the  question  in  all  such  cases  is,  what  does  the  law  provide  !  Within 
its  provisions  the  acts  of  the  officers  are  valid:  if  they  exceed  these,  they 
are  void.  See  9  Cranch,  87,  Polk's  Lessee  vs.  Wendell;  also,  5  Wheaton, 
301.  An  individual  acting  in  his  own  behalf  is  presumed  capable  of  pro- 
tecting his  interests,  and  a«  to  his  own  acts  such  a  rule  of  construction  is 
proper.  The  i)eople,  acting  through  public  agents,  have  no  protection 
except  upon  the  principle  that  the  laws  they  have  enacted  contain  the 
fiill  measure  of  their  agents'  authority.  The  inapplicability  of  the  maxim 
ttsque  adfilum  aqum  to  sales  of  land  made  according  te  a  pre\ious  survey 
and  plat  may  be  further  illustrated  as  follows:  Sections  one  and  two  of 
a  certain  te  wnship  are  exposed  te  sale  according  te  law ;  the  line  between 
the  two  sections  runs  up  a  river  surveyed,  platted,  and  sold,  in  such 
manner  as  to  leave  one-fourth  the  bed  on  section  one,  and  three-fourths 
on  section  two.  The  patents  describe  the  land  according  to  the  lines  of 
survey,  and  the  sections  are  held  by  different  grantees,  section  one  being 
sold  lirst.  Will  it  be  contended  now  that  the  patentee  of  section  one 
can  cross  the  lines  of  his  section,  and  claim  half  the  bed  of  the  river  ? 
It  is  very  clear  that  he  cannot,  for  in  that  case  he  would  appropriate 
part  of  section  two,  whicli  he  never  purchased,  and  which  was  patented 
to  another  grantee.  If  the  line  between  the  two  sections  were  to  run  up 
on  the  margin  of  the  river,  lea\ing  the  whole  of  the  bed  on  section  two, 
the  grantee  of  sei^tion  one  would  still  be  limited  by  his  section  lines,  ana 
the  wliole  of  tlie  bed  would  belong  to  the  grantee  of  section  two.  These 
positions  cannot  be  controverted.  They  have  been  acted  ui>on  ever  since 
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the  foundation  of  the  public  land  system,  are  a  matter  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  furnish  a  complete  answer  to  the  claim  that  the  common-law 
rule  of  riparian  ownership  applies  to  sales  made  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  Now,  if  the  patentee  of  section  one  cannot  cross  his 
lines  and  claim  to  the  middle  of  a  surveyed  river,  subject  to  sale,  the  bed 
of  which  lies  wholly  in  section  two,  with  its  mai'gin  on  section  one,  upon 
what  principle  can  he  cross  the  lines  of  his  grant,  and  claim  to  the 
middle  of  a  river  entirely  segregated  from  the  saleable  lands,  unsurveyed 
and  not  subject  to  disposal.  The  reason  why  the  common-law  maxim 
has  no  application  to  these  sales  is  simply  because  it  never  was  applied 
to  grants  in  which  the  calla  were  certain  and  explicit,  and  the  intention 
to  limit  the  grantee  to  the  bank  or  shore,  expressed  in  appropriate  lan- 
guage; circumstances  necessarily  incident  to  sales  of  land  made  accord- 
ing to  surveys  and  plats  previously  executed.  In  an  ably  contested  case 
recently  before  this  office,  from  one  of  the  northwestern  States,  involv- 
ing claims  to  premises  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  expanding  into 
what  is  usually'  called  a  lake,  the  facts  and  rulings  were  to  the  following 
effect:  The  premises  were  not  the  product  of  gradual  accretions  to  the 
fractional  lots  bounding  on  the  waters,  enlarging  their  areas  and  changing 
the  coui'se  of  the  river  and  lakej  nor  w^a«  the  same  a  portion  of  the 
main  land  previously  surveyed,  sold,  and  subsequently  detached  from 
the  shore  by  the  inroads  of  the  stream.  In  the  latter  case  no  action 
could  be  taken,  the  power  of  this  office  to  exercise  control  over  the  public 
lands  cea^sing  with  their  sale;  for  tracts  once  disposed  of  to  private  par- 
ties cannot  of  course  be  surveyed  and  sold  a  second  time.  In  reference 
to  such  inconsiderable  augmentations  as  are  frequently  made  to  lands 
bounded  by  a  stream  by  the  deposit  of  alluvion  betw^een  the  former  bank 
and  the  receded  waters,  the  rule  of  the  common  law  has  been  recognized 
as  giv^ing  to  riparian  proprietors  the  new  formed  soil,  upon  the  principle 
that  the  profits  and  advantages  of  a  thing  belong  of  right  to  him  who, 
under  a  change  of  circumstances,  is  exposed  to  suffer  its  damages  ana 
losses.  The  land  found  within  the  old  meandered  lines  of  the  lake  fall- 
ing within  neither  of  the  classes  of  formations  above  mentioned,  may 
be  described  as  the  result  of  a  gradual  disappearance  of  the  waters  by 
evaporation,  the  elevation  of  the  bottom  of  the  lake  or  river,  by  the  suc- 
cessive deiiosit  of  alluvion  brought  down  the  stream  during  freshets,  and 
the  annual  accumulations  {irising  from  the  decay  of  dense  vegetation. 
Tliese  agencies  have  doubtless  been  operating  for  many  years,  gradually 
changing  the  condition  of  the  premises  from  water  to  laud,  as  similar 
causes  are  transforming  the  channels  and  beds  of  many  of  the  shallow 
rivers  and  lakes  in  all  portions  of  the  couutry.  The  extent  of  the  prem- 
ises thus  affected,  and  which  was  the  subject  matter  of  our  ruling,  is 
about  (>00  acres,  embracing  a  large  portion  of  what  would  be  section  17 
and  a  small  pait  of  what  w  ould  be  section  18,  if  siu*veyed  and  designated 
on  an  ordinary  township  plat,  with  portions  of  the  partially  surveyed 
sections  7,  8,  16,  and  20,  covering  an  area  much  larger  than  that 
of  the  fractional  lots  or  smaller  subdivisions  bounding  tlie  marsh.  To 
the  claim  of  the  contestants  that  the  land,  if  any  exists,  belongs  to  the 
ownei's  of  the  adjacent  lots,  upon  the  common-law  doctrine  that  the  pro- 
prietor of  either  bank  of  an  unnavigable  stream  owns  to  the  middle 
thread  of  the  same,  or,  as  usually  expressed,  ad  medium  fihim  aquw^  and 
that  the  proprietor  of  both  banks  owns  the  bed  of  the  river,  it  may  be 
replied  that  even  at  common  law  this  maxim  never  was  of  universal  ap- 
plication, and,  as  understood  at  the  present  day,  operates  only  in  giving 
construction  to  calh  in  a  grant  or  conveyance  referring  in  general  terms 
to  a  river  or  stream  as  a  boundary,  and  where  the  intention  is  not  clearly 
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apparent  to  stop  short  of  the  middle  of  the  stream.  Iii  all  such  cases 
the  riparian  proprietor  is  presumed  to  own  to  that  line,  or,  if  his  grant 
embraces  both  banks,  to  own  the  alveus  or  bed  of  the  river  it^^elf.  But, 
as  indicated  in  the  foregoing,  it  has  never  been  doubted  that  the  owTier 
may  convey  the  bed  of  the  river  to  one  person,  and  the  adjoining  banks 
to  others.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale,  in  his  treatise  De  Jure  Maris,  admits 
"  that  one  man  may  have  the  river  and  others  the  soil  adjacent,''  and  that 
"the  prima  facie  presiunption  of  ownership  of  the  bed  of  the  stream  by 
the  ripaiian  proprietor  may  be  rebutted  by  evidence  that  the  contrary 
is  the  fact.'' 
Chancellor  Kent  states  the  rule  as  follows : 

A  ^antee  bonnded  on  a  river  goes  ad  medium  filmm  aqwE^  nnless  there  be  a  decided 
language  showing  a  manifest  intent  to  stop  short  at  the  water's  edge.** 

This  of  course  is  to  be  understood  of  a  grantee  whose  grantor  had  the 
I)ower  to  transfer  to  such  a  line,  because,  if  he  had  previously  conveyed 
the  bed  of  the  stream  to  another,  the  grantee  of  the  bank  would  stop  at 
the  water's  edge,  no  matter  what  the  language  of  the  conveyance  might 
be.  Deeds  of  land  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  river  carry  the  gran- 
tees only  to  low- water  mark,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
having  decided  that  in  ceding  the  northwestern  territory,  Virginia 
retained  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  a  grantee  of  lands  in  Alabama,  bound- 
ing on  the  Chattahoochee  river,  would  own  only  to  the  bank  of  the 
stream,  no  matter  what  might  be  the  language  of  his  deed,  as  it  has  been 
deiiided  that  the  boundary  of  the  State  extends  to  the  west  bank  of  the 
river,  Georgia,  in  ceding  the  western  lands  of  that  State  to  the  United 
States,  retaining  the  bed  of  thie  stwam  to  high-water  mark  on  the  west 
side.  Handy's  Lessee  vs.  Anthony  ei  al.^  5  Wheaton,  374 ;  John  H.  How- 
ard, plaintiff  in  error,  vs.  Stephen  M.  Ingersoll ;  John  H.  Howard  and 
Josephus  Eckolls,  plaintiffs  in  error,  vs.  Stephen  M.  Ingersoll,  13  How- 
ard, Sup.  Ct.  Rep.,  381. 

Chief  Justice  Parker,  in  Hateh  vs.  Dwight,  17  Mass.,  289,  says: 

The  owner  maj  sell  the  land  without  the  privilege  of  the  stream,  as  he  will  do  if  he 
bounds  his  grant  by  the  bank.  The  proprietor  of  adjoining  lands,  who  is  also  the  proprietor 
of  the  bed  of  a  river,  maj  j^ant  and  convey  the  bed  of  a  river  separate  from  the  land  which 
bonnds  it. 

See  Angell  on  Water  Courses,  4  and  5 ;  Den  vs.  Wright,  Peters,  C.  C. 
Eep.,  64 ;  Knight  vs.  Wilder,  2  Cush.,  199 ;  Child  vs.  Starr,  4  Hill,  369. 
There  are  at  least  two  classes  of  cases,  therefore,  where  the  doctrine  of 
adfilum  aquce  cannot  prevail.  First,  where  by  the  terms  of  the  grant  it 
is  evident  that  another  boundary  was  intended;  second,  where  the 
grantor  had  no  power  to  make  a  conveyance  te  the  middle  of  the  stream. 
The  rule  of  the  common  law  may,  therefore,  be  expressed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Chief  Justice  Wilson  in  his  separate  opinion  dissenting  from 
some  of  the  conclusions  of  the  majority  of  the  court  in  the  case  of  Middle- 
ten  vs.  Pritchard,  3  Scammon,  522 : 

A  grant  of  land  upon  a  river  extends  the  title  of  the  gp'antee  to  the  middle  of  the  same,  if 
the  grantor  has  authority  to  extend  it  so  far,  unless  limited  to  another  boundary  by  express 
terms.    ' 

The  right  ofariparianownertoclaimtethemiddleofthe  stream  is  there- 
fore merely  prima  facie,  and  may  be  rebutted  by  showing  that  the  calls 
in  his  conveyance  limit  him  te  the  bank  or  shore,  or  that  his  grantor  had 
no  x)ower  to  carry  liim  further.  The  same  principle  applies  to  the  con- 
struction of  grants  bounded  upon  highways,  party  walls,  and  ditehes, 
constituting  natiu*al  boundaries  between  the  lands  granted  and  the  acya- 
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cent  property.  See  Woolrych  on  Ways,  5  and  8;  Warner  vs.  Sonthworth, 
6  Com.  Kep.,  471 ;  Jackson  vs.  Hathaway,  15  John.,  454.  As  these  are  the 
views  of  text  writers  and  the  rulings  of  the  courts,  it  follows  that  the  maxim 
adfilnm  aquof  could  have  no  application  to  sales  of  land  bounding  on  mean- 
dered rivers,  made  by  public  officers  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
for  such  sales  are  prescribed  by  law  and  are  expressly  limited  to  the 
lands  previously  surveyed  and  platted ;  hence  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  these  officers  to  sell  a  single  acre  of  unsurveyed  land  would  be  void 
for  want  of  authority.  The  beds  of  meandered  rivers  and  lakes  are  not 
surveyed,  and  the  power  of  agents  executing  sales  of  a(\jacent  lands  to 
carry  purchasers  to  the  middle  of  the  stream  is  clearly  wanting.  There 
is  no  question  if  the  officers  of  the  land  department  were  to  attempt  to 
sell  the  bed  of  any  meandered  stream  the  purchaser  would  acquire  no 
legal  title,,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  law  does  not  authorize  such  a 
sale.  Now  if  this  cannot  be  done  directly  for  want  of  authority  in  pub- 
lic officers,  how  can  it  be  contended  it  may  be  done  indirectly  by  a  sale 
of  the  land  adjoining,  when,  according  to  all  the  authorities,  the  doctrine 
ofadfilum  invariably  presupposes  a  power  in  the  grantor  to  convey  to 
smch  boundary,  and  in  the  absence  of  such  power  the  rule  has  no  appli- 
cation. 

Certainly  such  a  theorj'  would  ignore  the  salutary  principles  pertain- 
ing to  the  conduct  of  public  agents  charged  with  the  execution  of  a 
special  trust  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  another  legal  principle 
confessedly  inapplicable  to  a  large  class  of  riparian  grants.  It  has  been 
assumed  that  when  the  law  has  once  fixed  the  proprietorship  of  the  shore 
or  bank  of  a  river,  the  soil  of  the  bed  follows  as  an  incident,  or  rather  a« 
a  part  of  the  subject-matter,  u^que  ad  filum  aquw.  But  if  any  such  princi- 
ple exists  it  must  also  apply  to  lands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  and 
the  west  bank  of  the  Chattahoochee,  localities  in  which  it  has  been 
already  shown,  according  to  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  proprietors 
own  only  to  low- water  mark  in  the  first  case,  and  to  the  west  bank  of  the 
river  in  the  other,  and  no  phraseology  in  the  deeds  or  grants  under  which 
they  claim  can  carry  them  beyond  these  boundaries.  This  principle,  if  it 
has  any  foundation  in  fact,  would  also  necessarily  apply  to  a  conveyance 
of  the  bank  of  a  river  by  a  grantor  who  had  previously  conveyed  the 
bed  to  another  grantee.  But  such  doctrine  would  directly  contmvene 
an  unbroken  line  of  decisions  extending  back  to  the  time  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Hale.  See  Jackson  vs.  Hathaway,  15  John.,  447 ;  Tyler  vs.  Ham- 
mond, 11  Pick.,  193, 214 ;  Harris  et  al.  vs.  Elliott,  10  Peters,  53 ;  Leonard 
ts.  White,  7  Maas.,  6 ;  United  States  vs.  Harris,  1  Sumner's  Reps. ;  Cafel 
rs.  Busyard,  6  Bing.,  150 ;  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  vs.  Tappen,  8  B.  & 
C,  150^  Coke  Lit.,  121  b ;  Child  vs.  Starr,  4  Hill,  482.  In  the  last  case  it 
was  said : 

The  bed  of  a  river  is  a  Rubstantive  matter  of  grant  and  can  only  pass  as  such.  It  can 
nerer  pass  as  incident  or  appurtenant  to  a  grant.  It  is  land,  and  land  cannot  be  incident  or 
appurtenant  to  land.  A  conveyance  of  one  acre  of  land  can  never  be  made  bj  anj  lethal 
construction  to  carry  another  acre  by  way  of  incident  or  appurtenance  to  the  first.  That 
land  and  that  only  which  is  expressly  embraced  in  and  forms  the  subject-matter  of  a  grant, 
passes  under  it. 

Apply  these  principles  to  conveyances  made  by  government  officers 
charged  with  si)eciflc  trust,  limited  to  the  disposal  of  surveyed  lands, 
described  in  the  patents  according  to  si)ecific  limits  between  township, 
range,  and  subdivisioual  lines,  actually  run  by  surveyors  and  represented 
on  the  official  maps,  and  the  idea  of  the  title  of  the  grantee  extending  to 
the  middle  of  a  meandered  and  unsurveyed  stream  would  seem  to  be  as 
effectually  excluded  as  by  any  verbal  reservation  that  might  be  intro- 
duced into  the  instrument  of  conveyance.  Lands  bordering  on  mean- 
9  I 
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dered  rivers  are  frequently  entered  by  actual' settlers  under  the  pre-emp- 
tion and  homestead  laws,  in  which  the  maximum  quantity  taken  by  any 
one  person  is  limited  to  160  acres.  Will  it  be  contended  tiiat  such  claim- 
ants, after  having  each  selected  and  entered  on  the  river  bank  the  ftdl 
quantity  allowed  by  law,  tod  applied  for  and  obtained  a  patent  for  the 
same,  are  entitled  by  some  undefined  process  to^  perhaps,  an  additional 
160  acres  of  unsurveyed  land  in  the  bed  of  the  nver,  in  defiance  of  statu- 
tory limitation!  Such  construction  would  give  the  rule  a  more  latitudi- 
nous  application  than  it  has  ever  yet  received. 

Chancellor  Kent,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  common  law,  and 
favored  its  application  to  riparian  rights,  even  in  the  case  of  our  large 
navigable  rivers,  in  the  3d  volume  of  his  OommentarieSy  p.  637,  varying 
the  language  already  quoted  from  his  works,  expresses  the  rule  thus: 

Grants  of  land,  bounded  on  rivers  above  tide-water,  carry  the  exclusive  right  and  title  of 
the  grantee  to  the  centre  of  the  stream,  unless  the  terms  of  the  grant  clearly  denote  the 
intention  to  stop  at  the  edge  or  margin  of  the  river. 

Now,  when  lands  bordering  on  a  meandered  and  unsurveyed  river  are 
described  in  a  United  States  patent  as  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  eight, 
in  a  township  and  range  of  a  given  meridian,  it  may  certainly  be  claimed 
that  "  the  terms  of  the  grant  clearly  denote  the  intention  to  stop  at  the 
edge  or  margin  of  the  river,"  for  the  reasoli  that  beyond  the  margin  there 
are  neither  sections,  quarter  sections,  nor  frtictional  lots.  These  terms, 
being  exclusively  applicable  to  the  subdivisions  of  the  surveyed  lauds  on 
either  side  of  the  stream,  can  have  no  proper  and  legitimate  application 
to  sales  Inade  by  United  States  officers  of  lands  bordering  a  meaudered 
and  unsurveyed  river,  because  all  the  authorities  admit  that  no  such 
result  follows  where  the  terms  of  the  grant  clearly  denote  the  intention 
to  stop  at  the  edge  or  margin,  or  where  the  grantor  has  no  power  to  go 
beyond,  these  circumstances  uniting  in  all  conveyances  made  by  the 
United  States. 

,  No  language  could  more  emphatically  denote  the  intention  to  stop  at 
the  margin  or  meandered  line  than  what  is  used  in  government  patents, 
for  all  the  terms  employed  in  the  description  have  reference  only  to 
premises  actually  surv^eyed,  platted,  and  areas  computed,  and  could  not 
by  any  rational  construction  be  applied  to  the  unsurveyed  bed  of  a  river 
or  lake.  Nor  could  there  well  be  a  clearer  case  of  want  of  power  to  carry 
the  gi'antee  beyond  the  margin  of  such  a  stream  or  body  of  water.  So 
well  established  is  the  rule  that  the  United  States  oflficers  can  make  no 
sale  or  conveyance  of  land  except  in  pursuance  of  statutorj^  provisions, 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly  decided  that  patents  issued  with- 
out such  prerequisite  authority  are  entirely  void.  See  Polk's  Lessee  vs. 
Wendell,  9  Cranch,  99;  Stoddard  et  ah  vs.  Chambers,  2  Howard,  284; 
Wills  vs.  Stoddard  et  ahj  8  Howard,  345;  United  States  vs.  Stone,  2 
W\allace,  525. 

As  no  law  exists  providing  for  the  sale  of  unsurveyed  land,  the 
authoritv  to  transfer  the  title  to  the  bed  of  a  meandered  river  is  alto- 
gether  wanting;  and  as  such  bed  cannot  pass  by  a  direct  transfer,  nor 
as  incident  or  appurtenant  to  a  grant  of  lands  on  the  margin,  it  is  not 
understood  by  what  principle  the  grantee  of  the  bank  could  hold  to  the 
middle  of  the  stream.  The  body  of  water,  in  a  case  recently  decided  by 
this  oflice,  is  more  correctly  called  a  port  or  harbor  of  Lake  Michigan, 
and  appears  to  be  entitled  to  be  considered  such,  from  the  fact  that  it 
has  an  actual  head  where  the  current  of  the  river  is  lost  in  the  stiU 
waters  of  the  lake,  from  its  depth  and  from  participating  in  the  changes 
occuning  in  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  in  that  case  grants  of 
land  on  its  borders  extend  only  to  the  water^s  edge.    If,  therefore,  the 
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premises  in  controversy  at  the  time  of  the  survey  of  the  adjacent  lands 
actually  constituted  the  head  of  a  lake,  the  maxim  of  ad  medium  Jilum 
aqu4je  has  no  application  to  grants  of  land  on  its  banks.  This  is  a  point 
too  well  settled  to  render  it  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  it  by  discussion. 
See  Angell  on  Water  Courses,  §  40;  Waterman  vs.  Johnson,  13  Pick., 
261;  Canal  Commissioner  vs.  People,  5  Wend.,  423;  Kent's  Com.,  vol.  3, 
p.  536.  The  cases  of  Middleton  vs.  Ptitchard,  3  Scammon's  Illinois  Rep., 
519,  and  Morgan  and  Harrison  vs.  Heading,  3  S.  M.  &  M.,  Miss.  Bep.. 
366,  in  which  it  was  decided  that  riparian  proprietors  on  the  Mississippi 
own  to  the  middle  of  that  stream,  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  established 
practice  of  the  government,  for  ever  since  the  organization  of  the  public 
laud  system  the  Executive  nas  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  survey- 
ing and  disposing  of  islands  in  the  Mississippi  and  its  navigable  tribu- 
taries, and  an  otber  na\igable  waters  in  the  public  land  States  and  Ter- 
ritories of  sufficient  siae  to  justify  the  expense.  See  Chief  Justice  Wil- 
son's separate  opinion  hereinbefore  mentioned.  Sometimes  these  islands 
have  been  disposed  of  with  lands  on  the  margin;  but  more  frequently 
they  have  been  surv^eyed  and  sold  long  afberwaMs.  The  lands  bordering 
the  Kalamazoo  river,  Michigan,  in  a  certain  township,  were  surveyed  in 
1831  and  sold  subsequently,  leaving  a  large  island  within  the  banks 
which  wa«  not  dealt  with  until  1850,  when  tlie  lines  of  the  public  survey 
were  extended  over  the  same  and  the  land  disposed  of  to  the  highest 
bidder.  So  of  shallow  lakes  in  the  public  domain.  They  have  been  fre- 
quently meandered  when  the  bordering  lands  were  surveyed,  and  subse- 
quently on  being  rei)orted  as  dry  have  been  surveyed  and  brought  into 
market.  In  all  these  instances  the  United  States  have  but  exercised 
the  ordinary  rights  of  proprietorship.  Being  the  owners  of  the  banks 
and  the  bed  of  the  stream  they  have  undoubted  right  to  disi)ose  of  them 
to  the  same  or  to  different  individuals,  at  the  same  or  at  different  times, 
as  fully  and  completely  at  least  as  could  be  done  by  a  private  citizen 
nnder  similar  circumstances ;  the  only  substantial  difference  being  that 
the  government,  acting  through  the  instrumentality  of  public  agents, 
could  execute  grants  only  aecording  to  regulations  prescribed  by  law, 
and  in  the  absence  of  legislative  authority  had  no  power  to  alienate  any 
portion  of  the  public  lands. 

The  doctrine  that  the  beds  of  the  navigable  rivers  of  the  United  States 
above  tide- water  belong  to  the  riparian  proprietors  has  been  denied  by 
the  courts  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  and 
Iowa.  In  the  New  England  States,  and  some  of  the  southern  and  western 
States,  the  common-law  theory  has  been  recognizedj  while  in  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  Michigan,  the  decisions  have  been  con- 
flicting. 

The  tendency  of  the  latter  decisions,  however,  api^ears  to  be  that  the 
common-law  rule  is  inapplicable  to  such  large  navigable  rivers  as  the 
Mississippi  and  many  of  its  tributaries,  and  the  rulings  of  the  courts  are 
beginning  to  coincide  more  nearly  with  the  practice  and  decisions  of  the 
department. 

As  to  the  integrity  of  the  public  surveys,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
United  States  dispose  of  lands  bounding  on  rivers  upon  the  same  terms 
as  other  lands  are  sold.  The  purchaser  is  protected  as  to  the  lines  enclos- 
ing his  purchase,  and  the  government  guarantees  the  title  of  the  premises 
actually  described  and  conveyed.  As  to  these  he  cannot  afterwards  be 
disturbed ;  but  no  obligations  are  assumed  in  reference  to  lands  lying 
outside  his  lines.  The  government,  as  a  vendor,  of  course,  neither  guar- 
antees that  an  adjacent  lake  will  not  eventually  become  dry  land,  nor  that 
a  bounding  river  will  not  change  its  coui^se.    As  it  is  not  proposed 
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to  change  the  lines  of  the  survey  actually  made  on  the  borders  of  a  marsh, 
or  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  lands  of  the  riparian  proprietors,  it  was 
held  that  the  claims  of  parties  to  the  unsurveyed  lands  within  the  marsh 
stood  without  the  pale  of  legislation  respecting  the  disi>osal  of  the  public 
lands.  (Laws  of  March  2, 1849,  September  28, 1850,  and  March  12, 1860, 
respecting  swamp  and  overflowing  tracts.) 

In  the  report  of  last  year  allusion  at  some  length  was  made  to  the  sub* 
ject  of  swamp  concessions. 

The  service  required  by  the  legislative  grants  has  been  industriously 
prosecuted,  yet  great  care  and  precaution  are  required  in  view  of  the 
many  interferences  from  adverse  individual  claims,  or  franchises  for 
special  puri>oses,  besides  misapprehensions  which  existed  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  statutes  here  enumeraited. 

As  will  be  seen  by  tabular  statements  elsewhere  given,  there  have  been 
within  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1867,  embracea  by  this  report, 
approved  and  certified  to  the  States  145,628.89  acres.  This  a<5t  of 
approval,  however,  carries  with  it  no  fee  to  the  lands,  except  in  the  case 
of  selected  lands  xmder  the  act  of  1849,  applicable  to  Louisiana  alone, 
being  in  all  other  cases  merely  an  intermediate  action  enjoined  by  the 
law  as  preliminary^  to  the  final  act  of  patenting. 

Of  approved  lands  there  have  been  within  the  last  fiscal  year  carried 
into  final  patent  1,074,263.87  acres. 

The  State  of  California  is  the  only  one  from  which  selections  have  been 
received  since  last  report.  These  are  in  most  instances  in  such  shape  as 
not  to  show  the  exact  area:  yet  the  estimated  amount  selected  from  that 
State  is  47,174.04  acres.  The  aggregate  quantity  of  swamp  lands  in  all 
the  States  benefited  by  the  various  swamp  grants  is  as  follows: 

Selected 60, 293, 388.67 

Approved 47, 426, 851.44 

Patented 44, 374, 463.86 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  indemnity  acts  of  2d  March,  1855,  and  3d 
March,  1857,  there  have  been  awarded  during  the  past  year  in  money 
$13,217  84,  and  as  indemnity  113,568.96  acres  of  other  lands,  making  an 
aggregate  cash  indemnity  since  the  passage  of  the  acts  last  referred  to 
of  $709,562  40,  and  628,035.82  acres. 

On  reviewing  the  immense  area  of  the  swamp  concessions,  as  shown 
in  the  foregoing  statements,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  data  sufficiently 
reliable  can  be  given  exhibiting  the  extent  to  which  the  expressed  objects 
of  the  grant  may  have  been  carried  out  by  the  several  beneficiaries. 

The  additions  to  the  productive  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  improve- 
ments in  the  sanitary  condition  of  regions  notoriously  malarial,  are  mat- 
ters of  more  than  local  interest;  and  an  exhibit  of  the  extent  to  which 
these  may  have  been  prosecuted  would  form  an  interesting  feature  in  the 
history  of  our  public  domain.  Were  there  assurances  that  these  results 
had  been  to  a  considerable  degree  brought  about  by  the  munificence  of 
this  immense  franchise,  the  country  at  large  could  feel  that  the  republic 
was  measurably  compensated  for  the  liberal  donation.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  in  isolated  cases  of  individual  tracts  the  reclamation  has  been 
thoroughly  made,  but  in  the  region  of  all  others  demanding  urgent  atten- 
tion in  this  resx)ect,  the  fact  is  apparent  that  the  grant,  extensive  as  it  is, 
has  failed  to  bring  the  results  that  were  most  ardently  hoped  for  at  the 
time  of  its  passage,  reference  being  here  made  to  the  region  of  the  lower 
Mississippi. 

In  the  previous  annual  report  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  needed 
reclamation  were  adhered  to,  and  reference  made  to  some  of  the  methods 
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by  which  it  is  supposed  this  could  be  accomplished.  In  view  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  interests  involved,  it  may  not  be  amiss  again  to  refer  to  the 
subject,  if  only  to  call  attention  to  its  importance. 

The  imperfect  works  constructed  prior  to  the  year  1860,  for  the  purpose 
of  restricting  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  to  their  proper  channels,  were, 
during  the  years  of  the  recent  war,  neglected  to  an  extent  which  greatly 
impiured  them,  and  which  now  threatens  the  utter  desolation  of  extensive 
agricultural  regions  along  its  borders,  unless  timely  and  efficient  preven- 
tive efforts  are  employed.  The  reiK)rt8  received  fix)m  that  locality,  at 
every  recurrence  of  the  season  of  annual  floods,  show  that  unless  efforts  of 
this  nature  be  vigorously  and  speedily  resumed,  an  immense  destruction 
of  property  by  inundations,  and  the  early  transition  of  extensive  areas  of 
land,  otherwise  unsurpassed  in  productiveness,  into  worthless  and 
miasmatic  marshes,  will  be  the  inevitable  result. 

The  subject  is  not  a  new  one,  having  commanded  the  thoughtful  atten- 
tion of  practical  and  scientific  men  from  a  period  ante-dating  our  acqui- 
sition of  the  territory  mainly  subject  to  these  inundations. 

The  efforts  put  forth  from  time  to  time  by  private  enterprise,  and  even 
when  re-enforced  by  legislative  franchises  in  a  limited  degree,  have  failed 
to  render  permanentl^r  secure  the  regions  they  designed  to  protect.  It 
is  a  work  that  would  seem  to  demand,  on  accoimt  of  its  magnitude  and 
importance,  the  helping  hand  of  the  country  in  its  national  capacity ;  a 
work  to  be  speedily  and  effectually  done ;  to  endure  for  all  time,  and 
not  to  be  constructed  at  long  intervals  of  time  and  short  intervals  of 
distance,  to  be,  i>erhaps,  demolished  in  detail  by  successive  floods. 

In  this  reference  is  made  to  the  levee  system  alone,  but  I  am  not 
unmindfrd  of  the  fact  that  able  and  reflective  men  have  advocated  other 
methods  for  remedying  the  evil.  In  fact  the  hydraulics  and  phy^cs  of 
the  lower  Mississippi  have  been  among  the  most  fruitful  of  scientific 
studies  afforded  by  our  physically  varied  country. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  briefly  glance  at  the  various  methods 
proposed,  by  which  it  is  sought  to  restrain  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries  in  time  of  flood,  and  to  consider  the  benefit  to  be 
deri\-ed  from  any  successfril  accomplishment  of  that  object.  In  this  I 
am  largely  indebted  to  the  able  and  exhaustive  report  made  by  the 
present  efficient  chief  of  the  engineer  corps,  for  most  of  the  facts,  statis- 
tics, and  conclusions. 

In  addition  to  the-  levee  system,  hereafter  to  be  more  fidly  noticed, 
there  have  been  proposed  the  following  projects  for  preventing  the  inun- 
dations of  the  Mississippi : 

1.  By  artificial  lakes  or  reservoirs  constructed  at  convenient  and  feasible 
points  upon  the  upper  tributaries  by  means  of  drains. 

2.  By  directing  the  course  of  some  of  these  tributaries  to  the  extent 
of  giving  them  new  outlets. 

3.  By  outlets  from  the  main  river. 

The  first  named  of  these  methods  has  commanded  the  attention  of 
scientific  men  in  both  hemispheres,  and  in  Europe,  in  some  few  instances, 
has  been  successfully  carried  into  execution.  This  system  of  reservoirs 
has  for  its  objects  not  only  the  withholding  of  surplus  waters  to  prevent 
inundation,  but  also  the  use  of  waters  thus  withheld  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  navigation  in  periods  of  extreme  low  water.  In  application 
to  the  region  of  the  lower  Mississippi  it  has,  however,  been  found  unprac- 
ticable  to  employ  them ;  first,  for  the  reason  that  the  natural  topography 
of  the  country  where  the  floods  generally  rise  is  in  no  manner  adapted 
to  the  construction  of  such  works  5  and  second,  even  if  the  case  were 
otherwise,  the  immense  cost  of  resen^oirs  adequate  to  the  object  sought 
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would  be  an  insuperable  objection  to  their  construction.  It  is  estimated 
that  to  have  fully  protected  the  alluvial  region  of  the  Mississippi  valley 
from  the  ravages  of  the  great  flood  of  1858,  by  this  system  of  reservoirs, 
woiUd  have  involved  an  expenditure  of  $215,000,000.  The  whole  project 
can  therefore  be  considered  as  chimerical. 

The  diversion  of  some  of  the  principal  tributaries  by  means  of  new 
channels  of  outlet  is  next  to  be  considered.  There  have  been  many 
plans  suggested  by  which  it  was  thought  the  maximum  discharge  of 
flood  .water  into  the  Mississippi  could  be  lessenexi,  and,  perhaps,  new  chan- 
nels for  commerce  created. 

First  of  these  in  the  extreme  north  is  the  project  for  uniting  the  upper 
Missouri  river  with  the  Red  Eiver  of  the  North.  The  distance  between 
the  Missouri  and  Mouse  rivers,  the  latter  being  a  tributary  of  the  Red 
River  of  the  North,  is  40  miles  at  the  nearest  point.  This  dividing  spaee 
in  its  physical  aspect  is  a  high  plateau,  composed  of  substrata  of  clayey 
loam  mingled  with  stone  and  boulders,  which  fact,  together  with  the 
remote  district  in  which  it  is  situated,  would  render  the  work  an  expen- 
sive one,  even  if  it  promised  success  in  diverting  the  waters.  But  as 
the  inundations  of  the  Mississippi  are  caused  invariably  by  the  sudden 
rise  of  waters  in  the  lower  tributaries,  this  remote  northern  experiment 
could  in  no  event  remedy  the  evil. 

Public  attention  has  also  been  called  to  a  place  for  diverting  the 
waters  of  the  Arkansas  river,  but  this  also  would  of  necessity  be  of 
enormous  expense,  and  its  greatest  success  would  simply  relieve  one 
region  of  the  country,  to  the  detriment  of  another,  for  the  waters  thus 
drawn  oil'  from  the  Arkansas  would  again  find  their  way  to  the  Missis- 
sippi by  the  Red  river,  while  the  bayous  through  which  the  proposed 
channel  would  lead  would  themselves  require  the  restraining  influence 
of  levees  to  prevent  the  same  disasters  along  the  new  channel  that  it 
aimed  to  remedy  in  the  old.  The  same  can  be  said  of  any  plan  intended 
to  change  the  course  of  the  Red  river.  It  would  be  merely  shifting  the 
difficulty  from  one  region  to  another,  and  the  change  would  bring  a 
demand  for  additional  efforts  for  protection  against  inundations. 

An  article  in  a  recent  number  of  De  Bow's  Review  proposes  a  project, 
of  grand  proportions  at  lea«t,  by  which  it  is  claimed  that  not  only  could  the 
maximum  of  water  in  the  Mississippi  be  reduced,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
new,  convenient,  and  important  channel  of  commercial  intercourse  be  estab- 
lished through  a  portion  of  the  country  where  such  advantages  are  much 
needed.  It  is  briefly  this:  To  construct  a  canal  by  tapping  the  Missouri  at 
Kansas  City,  conveying  the  waters  by  canal  to  a  branch  of  the  Osage, 
connecting  by  canal  with  the  Neosho  river  near  the  falls;  thence. down 
that  river  250  miles  to  Fort  Gibson :  thence  down  the  Arkansas  to  Fort 
Smith ;  thence  passing  around  the  oase  of  San  Bois  mountain,  through 
a  branch  of  the  Arkansas  and  into  Red  river  by  a  canal ;  thence  down 
Red  river  to  a  branch  and  connecting  by  canal  with  the  Sabine  river, 
and  thence  to  Sabine  bay.  The  intelfigent  writer  of  the  article  refeiTed 
to  claims  for  this  project  perfect  feasibility,  but  in  the  absence  of  any 
scientific  survey  it  is  only  referred  to  as  one  of  the  many  projected  plans 
arising  out  of  the  discussion  of  this  important  subject.  It  can  hardly 
be  supposed,  however,  that  any  canal  serving  the  purposes  of  ordinary 
navigation  could  at  the  same  time  deplete  the  excess  of  waters  in  rivers 
of  such  magnitude  as  the  Mississippi  and  many  of  its  affluents. 

We  next  consider  the  feasibility  of  outlets  as  applied  to  the  main 
river. 

This  system  receives  the  endorsement  of  many  of  our  ablest  engineers, 
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and  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  efficacy  so  far  as  simply  depleting  the 
waters  of  the  river  is  concerned.  This  is  fully  demonstrated  by  the 
monster  crevasses  which  at  different  periods  of  time  have  broken 
through  the  banks  and  discharged  immense  quantities  of  water  into 
the  a^acent  swamps  and  bayous.  But  they  are  also  exposed  to  immi- 
nent dangers  that  would  arise  therefrom,  by  showing  that  when  the 
swamps  or  bayous  have  received  to  their  Ml  capacity  the  waters  of 
these  waste-rivers,  an  inundation  of  the  surrounding  plantations  is  cer- 
tain to  follow.  There  is  also  the  additional  danger  that  these  artificial 
outlets  would  in  time,  by  the  continuous  washing  of  their  beds,  become 
to  all  intents  main  channels,  and  by  that  means  reduce  the  mean  depth 
of  the  water  in  the  Mississippi  at  the  delta,  and  seriously  impair  the 
navigation  of  that  stream.  The  conclusion  reached  is,  that  while  these 
waste  waters  would  reduce  the  maximum  rise  in  the  immediate  localities 
where  they  might  be  constructed,  they  would  afford  no  protection,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  in  time  would  be  as  unmanageable  as  the 
river  itself. 

What  remains  then  to  be  done,  or  what  can  be  done  within  the 
reasonable  limits  of  human  capacity!  It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing 
that  th^  most  certain,  economical,  and  permanent  method  of  restraining 
and  controlling  the  ravages  of  the  annual  flood,  and  affording  protection 
to  the  fertile  regions  which  are  so  offcen  devastated  by  them,  is  the 

LEVEE  SYSTEM. 

The  Mississippi  assumes  its  turbid  character  from  the  junction  of  the 
Missouri,  and  its  depredations  in  flood  time  continue  from  that  point  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico — a  distance  of  1,300  miles.  Like  all  works  of  nature, 
this  mighty  and  seemingly  uncontrollable  water-course  is,  even  in  its 
periods  of  maddest  fury,  governed  by  certain  laws  and  subject  to  cer- 
tain natural  rules.  This  once  ascertained,  the  work  of  providing  reme- 
dies for  the  fearful  destructiveness  of  the  floods  can  be  best  obtained  by 
conforming  restrictive  efforts  to  these  laws  of  nature. 

The  alluvial  region  proper  of  the  Mississippi  begins  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio,  continuing  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  with  occasional 
interruptions  of  elevated  or  ridge  lands. 

The  bluffs  near  Helena,  Arkansas,  mark  the  last  point  on  the  right  bank 
not  subject  to  overflow,  while  on  the  left  bank  bluffs  or  high  lands  occa- 
sionally appear  until  reaching  Baton  Eouge,  from  which  point  to  the 
delta  tlie  banks  on  that  side  are  also  below  the  high- water  level  of  the 
river. 

In 'the  overflowed  regions  the  banks  are  highest  near  the  river,  as  the 
coarsest  washings  of  the  overflow  there  find  resting  place.  From  these 
banks  the  surface  gradually  slox>es  for  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles 
to  the  swamps  and  marshes.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  a  matter  of 
necessity  as  well  as  economy  to  construct  levees  as  nearly  as  can  safely 
be  done  to  the  margin  of  the  river.  In  the  present  imperfect  system  of 
levees  these  swamps  serve  in  time  of  high  floods  as  reservoirs,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  relieve  the  river  of  its  excess  of  water  at  local  points,  but 
critical  investigation  has  shown  that  they  fail  to  reduce  the  aggregate 
volume  of  water,  for  the  amount  drawn  off  at  one  point  is  returned  to 
another. 

Efforts  for  the  protection  of  this  allu\ial  region  by  means  of  levees 
are  coexistent  with  ci\ilization  in  Louisiana,  and  as  early  as  1727 1 
levee  was  completed  at  New  Orleans  5,400  feet  in  length  and  18  feet 
wide  at  its  summit  As  the  lands  above  and  below  that  point  were  occu- 
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pied  b}'  the  coloniste  additional  lerees  were  constmcted,  each  planter 
building  to  the  extent  of  his  water  front.  In  1763 — ^the'  date  of  the 
cession  by  France  to  Spain  of  the  territory — ^these  settlements  and  their 
accompanying  levees  extended  30  miles  above  and  20  miles  below  New 
Orleans. 

Under  Spanish  rule'  but  little  was  accomplished  in  the  extension  of 
these  works  of  protection,  and  even  at  the  date  of  the  cession  to  the 
United  States — 1803 — the  inhabited  region  of  the  territory  was  con- 
fined to  the  country  below  Baton  Bonge. 

The  construction  of  levees  kept  pace  with  the  advance  of  the  settle- 
ments, and  in  1828  they  were  continuous,  excepting  where  nature  had 
provided  her  own  protection,  from  New  Orleans  to  Red  river ;  in  1844 
they  had  reached  Napoleon,  Arkansas,  and  fr*om  the  impetus  given  by  the 
swamp  grants  of  1849-'50,  they  were,  frt>m  Cape  Giranieau,  in  Missouri, 
to  Point  La  Hache,  below  New  Orleans,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  late 
rebellicm,  rapidly  approaching  completion. 

Tlie  present  system  of  levees  is,  however,  inadequate  to  the  perma- 
nent protection  of  the  alluvial  region,  even  if  it  were  entirely  completed 
on  the  scale  projected.  In  fact,  the  system  has  been,  to  a  great  extent, 
insufficient,  owing  to  the  want  of  uniformity  in 'the  laws  relating 
them  of  the  different  States  bordering  on  the  river.  Neglect  on  the  part 
of  one  State  works  to  the  detriment  of  the  labor  of  another,  and  until  ^ 
sufficient  and  uniform  plan  of  construction  is  determined  upion,  absolute 
security  cannot  be  looked  for. 

In  constructing  levees  with  a  view  to  retain  within  their  banks  the 
entire  quantity'  of  water  that  at  any  time  may  find  its  way  into  the 
channel  of  the  Mississippi  river,  a  careful  observation  of  the  laws  of 
hydraulics  is  a  matter  of  imperative  necessity.  The  act  of  thus 
confining  the  entire  aggregate  of  water  tends  of  itself  to  elevate  the 
surface  of  the  river,  and  requires  close  mathematical  calculation  to 
arrive  at  the  additional  strength  and  height  necessary  to  meet  this. 

The  additional  elevation  of  the  river  surface,  caused  by  the  present 
imperfect  system  of  levees,  varies  at  different  points  fit)m  one  to 
nine  feet  in  times  of  great  noods.  But  this  increase  in  the  height  of 
floods,  produced  by  levees,  returns  a  comjiensation  in  lessening  their 
duration,  owing  to  the  increased  velocity  of  the  current.  The  con- 
clusion reached  by  the  able  report  of  General  Humphreys,  the  present 
engineer-in-chief,  is,  that,  to  fiilly  provide  for  the  security  of  the  inun- 
dated regions,  it  would  be  necessary  to  commence  the  construction  of 
levees  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  with  a  height  of  three  feet  above  the 
level  of  high  water. 

This  height  should  be  increased  to  seven  feet  at  Osceola,  Arkansas, 
and  still  increasing  at  certain  intervals  as  the  work  progressed  down 
the  river,  until  Lake  Providence  is  reached.  Prom  that  jioint  the  height 
can  be  gradually  reduced  as  far  as  Baton  Bouge,  where  they  can  be 
coTisti'ucted  at  the  original  elevation  with  which  they  were  begun  until 
the  Gulf  is  reached.  An  outlet  near  Lake  Providence  might  be  con- 
structed to  afford  local  relief  at  that  point,  and  thereby  render  the  great 
height  of  less  necessity. 

It  would  also  be  essential  to  the  success  of  this  system  that  the 
** swamp  rivers'' — tributaries  to  the  Mississippi — should,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  guarded  by  levees  near  their  mouths,  lateral  to  the  main  river. 

To  perfect  the  present  system  of  levees,  oy  giving  them  a  cross- 
section  corresponding  to  their  elevation,  as  originally  projected,  would 
require  the  expenditure  of  $2,000,000.  But,  as  before  stated,  the  present 
system  is  inadequate,  even  if  completed,  and  whenever  the  AocmIs  rise 
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to  a  height  of  three  feet  aboye  the  natural  bank  of  the  river,  creyasses 
are  almost  certain  to  occur.  To  construct  these  barriers  on  the  scale 
herein  indicated,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them  merely  perma- 
nent, would  require  an  expenditure  of  $17,000,000,  as  shown  by  a  careful 
calculation  on  the  basis  of  prices  as  they  existea  in  1860.  The  lengtJi 
of  levees,  on  both  sides  of  l^e  river,  necessary  to  be  constructed,  is  in 
round  numbers  1,800  miles.  The  area  of  the  region  subject  to  annual 
inundation  is  19,450  square  miles.  If  the  one-half  of  this  region  could 
by  these  protective  means  be  rendered  cultivable,  the  value  of  the  lands 
thus  reclaimed  would,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  be  $160,000,000.  The 
estimated  value  of  lands  below  the  mouth  of  Eed  river  now  under  cul- 
tivation is  $100,000,000,  and  thus  the  perfection  of  this  system  of  levees, 
by  an  expenditure  of  $17,000,000,  would  afford  absolute  and  permanent 
security  to  lands  valued  at  $260,000,000. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  acres  tnat  would  be  protected  is  not  far 
fit)m  7,000,0^,  and  the  estimated  value  of  the  annual  products  of  the 
same  would  reach  $315,000,000  when  successfidly  and  safely  cultivated. 

A  single  flood  has  aestroyed  by  its  ravages  property  estimated  at 
more  than  cme-fourth  the  entire  sum  required  for  the  completion  of  these 
levees. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  these  interests,  and  the  immense  value 
of  the  lands  and  products  of  this  fertile  district,  as  shown  by  figures  in  the 
foregoing,  it  may  well  be  asked,  should  not  this  great  internal  improve- 
ment be  made  a  subject  of  direct  national  legislation  f 

The  wondrous  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  in  its  entire  extent,  must  for 
idl  time  be  the  great  corn-producing  region  of  the  country.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  staples  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice,  on  the  lower  rivers  and  tribu- 
taries, render  it  of  still  weightier  importance.  Once  restrained  to  its 
proper  natural  limits,  this  great  arterj-,  which  traverses  the  entire 
length  of  our  republic,  would  present  the  grandest  feature  of  national 
wealth  and  comnAercial  convenience  posses^d  by  any  country  on  either 
hemisphere. 

BARRENS,  OR  ^< PLAIN'*  LANDS. 

In  character  directly  opposite  to  the  class  of  lands  just  referred  to, 
are  the  inarable  lands  west  of  the  vaUey  of  the  Mississippi,  commonly 
designated  as  ^'  the  plains.'' 

Extending  in  an  almost  unbroken  belt  from  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  republic  to  the  British  possessions,  these  inarable  lands  must  at  no 
distant  day  be  the  subject  of  important  consideration,  and  their  recla- 
mation become  a  matter  of  necessity.  In  the  abundance  of  unoccu- 
pied fertile  acres  to  be  found  in  the  productive  Mississippi  valley,  the 
wants  of  emigrants  and  pioneer  settlers  have  been  supplied  witnout 
encroaching  upon  these  wide-spreading  and  uninviting  regions,  but  as 
these  more  favorable  districts  of  our  domain  must  in  the  course  of  time 
be  entirely  occupied  by  the  rapidly  increasing  population,  attention  will 
be  directed  to  the  feasibility  of  transforming  the  inarable  portion  of  the 
plains  into  resources  of  wealth  and  prosperity. 

The  growing  population  of  the  mining  districts  of  the  Bocky  moun- 
tains already  demands  something  of  the  kind,  separated  as  they  are 
from  th^  mainly  settled  portion  of  the  country  by  this  belt  of,  at  present, 
unproductive  territory. 

The  construction  of  railroads  across  this  region  would  also  seem  to 
require  for  the  better  care  and  economy  of  the  roads  the  peopling  of  the 
wide  extent  of  country  which  they  traverse. 
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It  is  true  the  sterility  of  these  districts,  in  an  early  period  of  our 
written  geography,  was  to  a  great  extent  magnified,  and  represented  in 
a  character  which  a  more  definite  knowledge  shows  to  have  been  erro- 
neous; and  it  is  within  the  remembrance  of  the  present  generation  that 
the  maps  of  that  meagerly  explored  country  displayed  a  "  great  American 
desert,"  which  was  thought  to  be  not  only  inarable  but  impassable,  except 
at  certain  places  where  streams  relieved  the  desert  of  its  most  dangerous 
features.  It  is  safe,  however,  to  state  that  each  succeeding  year  brings 
with  it  information  which  lessens  the  prevailing  unfavorable  opinion 
respecting  this  region. 

Although  the  barrier  is  not  an  insurmountable  one,  the  fact  never- 
theless remains,  that  this  belt  of  country  is  an  obstacle  to  the  progress 
of  the  nation's  growth — an  impediment  to  the  prosperity  of  the  new 
communities  west  of  it,  in  not  yielding  that  sustenance  required  for 
increasing  populations. 

The  day  is  not  remote  when  the  question  will  be  earnestly  asked, 
what  can  be  done  to  remove  this  impediment — to  relieve  this  belt  from 
natural  inarability,  and  make  it  fit  for  the  habitation  of  man! 

Anticipating  this  inquiry,  and  in  view  of  the  importance  that  even 
to-day  attaches  to  the  subject,  this  office  within  the  present  year 
addressed  a  circular  to  the  several  surveyors  general,  requesting  informa- 
tion respecting  the  extent  and  character  of  lands  of  this  class  within 
their  respective  districts,  together  with  the  methods  adopted  for  their 
reclamation,  if  any  such  have  been  tried;  extending  the  inquiry  to  all 
districts  where  lands  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found. 

From  the  replies  to  this  circular  there  is  but  one  system  indicated  by 
which  any  considerable  portion  of  this  territory  can  be  made  productive, 
and  that  is  the  obvious  one  of 

IRRIGATION. 

The  science  of  supplying  water  for  agricultural  purposes  to  regions 
where  nature  has  denied  that  indispensable  element,  and  of  rendering 
productive  by  artificial  means  lands  otherwise  Unproductive,  antedates 
history,  and  long  before  man  commenced  to  write  his  own  annals  works 
of  this  nature  were  in  operation. 

So  far  as  we  may  judge,  from  the  remains  of  this  character,  irrigation 
would  seem  to  have  been  resorted  to  even  before  drainage. 

In  the  older  nations  of  the  globe^  and  particularly  in  Asia,  the  cradle  of 
the  human  race^  traces  of  these  miprovements  are  still  to  be  found  to 
an  extent  showing  that  in  their  earliest  days  the  system  of  irrigation 
formed  an  integr^  part  of  the  agricultural  engineering  of  the  nations 
then  in  existence.  This,  too,  is  ^scemible  in  districts  whose  people  we 
are  apt  to  designate  as  barbarous,  but  who  have  nevertheless  left 
remains  of  such  works  as  fully  attest  the  great  proficiency  of  their  build- 
ers. In  the  heated  plains  and  arid  deserts  of  Assyria,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  in  Egypt,  India,  and  China,  these  works  are 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and,  as  "snU.  be  seen,  are  in  some  of  these  States 
still  successfully  and  beneficially  used. 

It  is  a  strange  feature  in  history,  however,  that  in  some  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Asia,  the  abandonment  and  consequent  destruction  of  the  system 
invented  ana  employed  by  the  rude  natives  to  irrigate  lands  and  fertilize 
the  earth,  can  be  attributed  to  "  civilizing"  innovations  of  the  more  accom- 
plished Macedonian  who  overran  and  conquered  the  nations  where  they 
existed. 

It  is  equally  strange  that  this  science,  thus  lost  for  the  time  to  the 
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vorld  by  the  ravages  of  the  enlightened  nations,  again  found  its  revival 
through  the  ingenuity  of  such  so-called  barbarous  people  as  the  Gothic 
tribes  of  Italy  and  the  Saracenic  invaders  of  Syria  and  Spain ;  and  to  the 
present  time  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  irrigating  canals  of  the  Pyrenees 
still  bears  the  name  of  Alaric. 

The  antiquity  of  this  science  is  seen  in  the  traces  of  canals  and  em- 
bankments, evidently  intended  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  still  to  be  found 
in  Armenia,  the  construction  of  which  must  have  token  place  at  a  period 
prior  to  the  earliest  historical  epoch.  Similar  remains  are  found  in  aJl 
the  highlands  where  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates  rise,  and  also  in 
Eg^rpt,  India,  and  China. 

In  Palestine  a  population  far  more  dense  and  prosx>erous  than  is  now 
to  be  found  there  was  once  maintained  chiefly  through  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  a  well-regulated  system  of  irrigation;  and  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  King  Solomon  we  find  reference  made  to  works  of  this  kind. 
Ecclesiastes,  ii,  6.)  In  the  hill-tops  of  that  country  the  large  reservoirs, 
carved  out  of  the  solid  limestone,  for  receivinj^  the  waters  in  times  of 
rain,  to  be  used  when  drought  and  aridity  prevailed,  still  remain  to 
meet  the  eye  of  the  inquiring  traveller.  So  long  as  these  frugal  pro- 
visions were  perpetuated  and  cared  for,  Palestine  was  unsurpassed  in 
fertility ;  but  when  from  internecine  wars  or  foreign  aggression  these 
works  were  neglected  or  abandoned,  her  bounteous  plains  and  valleys 
relapsed  almost  into  a  desert. 

In  more  modem  times  the  progress  of  this  science  has  assumed  pro- 
portions that  at  once  place  it  among  the  foremost  in  respect  to  changes 
upon  the  physics  of  the  earth. 

In  southern  Europe  and  in  the  Turkish  empire,  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  entire  surface  is  thoroughly  moistened  by  the  waters  imbibed 
by  the  earth  through  the  means  of  these  irrigating  canals.  In  the 
former  kingdom  of  Sardinia  it  was  estimated  in  1856  that  nearly  600,000 
acres  were  made  cultivable  by  irrigation;  in  France  perhaps  250,000 
acres,  and  in  Lombardy  more  than  1,100,000  acres.  In  addition  to  these 
and  other  States  of  southern  Europe,  if  we  consider  the  great  extent 
to  which  irrigation  is  employed  in  Egypt,  we  find  that  the  area  of 
evaporable  su^ace  created  by  means  of  these  extensive  works  in  the 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean  bears  a  very  large  proportion  to  the  area 
naturally  covered  by  that  sea. 

The  cultivable  area  of  Egypt — ^the  true  home  of  this  science — ^is  more 
than  7,000  square  miles,  between  desert  and  desert.  Much  of  this  terri- 
tory, however,  lies  too  high  to  be  irrigated  with  economy^  and  the  area 
actually  cultivated  is  between  6,000  and  6,000  square  mUes,  the  whole 
of  which  is  watered  by  a  complicated  system  of  irrigation  when  not 
inundated  by  the  Nile. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  under  the  reign  of  the  Pharaohs  and 
Ptolemies  large  districts,  now  relapsed  into  deserts,  were,  by  the  industry 
of  the  teeming  population  of  those  days,  under  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  that  the  ancient  arable  area  of  Egypt  was  not  less  than  11,000 
square  miles.  It  is  predicted  that  the  lateral  canals  in  process  of  con- 
struction to  connect  with  the  Suez  canal  will,  among  other  beneficial 
results,  aid  in  restoring  much  of  this  abandoned  region  east  of  the  Nile, 
and  add  to  the  productive'  area  of  this  historical  country  hundreds  of 
square  miles  for  the  second  tiihe  wrested  from  the  desert. 

To  the  greater  portion  of  Bgypt,  irrigation  is  a  matter  of  stubborn 
necessity.  The  lordly  Nile  flows  through  its  entire  length  without  receiv- 
ing a  single  tributary,  and  there  is  not  so  much  as  one  living  spring 
within  the  limits  of  that  region.    Wherever  water  is  found  it  invariably 
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proves  to  be  the  infiltration  from  the  Nile.  Were  irrigation  abandoned, 
and  Egypt  left  to  the  physical  resources  that  nature  ^one  supplies,  the 
climatic  changes  that  would  ensue,  the  augmented  heat,  the  reduction 
of  evaporation,  the  increased  aridity,  would  in  a  twelve-month  transform 
the  most  fertile  of  regions  into  the  most  barren  of  deserts,  and  render 
uninhabitable  a  territory  now  densely  peopled. 

The  experience  of  centuries,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  state- 
ments, ia  assured  to  us  in  any  practical  attempts  that  may  be  made  toward 
irrigation  in  America.    This  experience  teaches : 

1st.  That  the  lands  most  benefited  by  irrigation  are  those  which  are 
most  easily  warmed  and  most  permeable.  Compact  clay  prevents  the 
ready  absori>tion  of  water,  and  denies  it  free  access  to  the  roots  of  grasses. 
From  the  cold  nature  of  clayey  lands  it  fails  to  transmit  the  heat  which 
gives  to  water  its  greatest  effect,  and  from  the  increased  evaporation  has 
a  tendency  rather  to  cool  the  ground. 

2d.  The  chemical  nature  of  the  water  employed  is  an  essential  thing 
to  consider.  The  object  to  be  gained  is  to  assist  or  to  enable  planU  to 
assimilate  their  food.  In  this  tke  water  employed  may  be  too  cold  if 
taken  directly  'from  living  springs,  and  the  mineral  elements  of  some 
waters  are  an  evident  detmnent  to  the  vitality  of  vegetation. 

The  waters  best  calculated  for  the  purpose  have  been  found  to  be  those 
which  have  been  longest  exposed  to  air,  and  which  may  have  thereby 
received  chemical  ingredients  favorable  to  the  growth  of  plants.  The 
fertilizing  matter  held  in  solution  or  in  suspension  by  moving  waters 
operates  beneficially,  and  hence  the  waters  flowing  from  large  towns  or 
cities  are,  for  these  reasons,  considered  as  of  superior  excellence. 

A  suf&cient  test  is  afforded  in  the  character  of  the  vegetation  which 
attaches  to  the  natural  banks  of  the  stream  whence  the  supply  is  taken. 
If  the  waters  abound  in  fish  or  mollusca,  and  the  margins  bear  a  vigorous 
vegetation,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  same  growth  can  be  secured  wher- 
ever the  waters  are  conveyed. 

In  connection  with  this,  an  eminent  writer  has  suggested  the  theory, 
that  where  irrigation  is  for  a  continued  series  of  years  resorted  to,  plants 
are  liable  to  change  in  their  nature  somewhat  to  conform  to  the  system 
by  which  they  are  nourished. 

3d.  The  season  of  the  year  and  the  proper  period  of  the  day  when  water 
should  be  applied,  and  the  quantity  to  be  economically  used,  are  all  ques- 
tions dependent  upon  the  latitude  and  climate,  and  the  hygrometnc 
state  of  the  atmosphere  should  always  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
determining  these  questions. 

4th.  Essential  to  the  complete  success  of  agriculture  by  irrigation  is 
the  equable  distribution  of  water  with  equable  velocity,  and  a  final 
removal  of  all  water  not  imbibed  by  the  soil.  A  failure  to  provide  for  the 
final  removal  of  surplus  water,  experience  has  shown  to  be  attended  with 
results  highly  deleterious.  To  this  cause  more  than  all  others,  perhaps, 
can  be  attributed  the  notorious  insalubrity  connected  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  rice  in  our  southern  States. 

In  portions  of  France  and  in  the  Milanese  territory'  a  supply  of  water 
for  irrigating  purposes  has  been  obtained  to  a  limited  extent  by  means 
of  artesian  wells,  and  although  this  method  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  it  is 
commanding  the  hopeful  attention  of  philosophic  men  in  both  hemi- 
spheres. The  water  thus  obtained  from  its  higher  temperature  is  even 
considered  better  for  agricultural  purposes  than  that  obtained  fr^m 
streams. 

The  French  government  have  experimented  successfully  with  these 
wells  in  the  heretofore  uncultivable  Algerine  desert,  where  water  can  be 
found  at  a  depth  of  from  100  to  200  feet. 
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The  native  aheiks,  appreciating  the  immense  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  system,  are  also  adopting  similar  measures* 

Eveiy  well  sunk  in  the  desert  becomes  the  nucleus  of  a  settlement, 
and  it  is  related  that  many  of  the  nomadic  tribes  of  that  region,  attracted 
by  the  benefits  surrounding  or  following  these  enterprises,  have  aban- 
doned their  wanderings  and  established  themselves  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  wells,  extensively  planting  the  thrifty  palm-tree,  and  successfully 
propagating  other  peremiial  vegetables. 

Says  an  accomplished  Americmi  writer  in  reference  to  this  subject: 

The  most  sangiiine  believer  in  indefinite  hnman  proffresB  hardly  expects  that  roan's  can- 
ninf^  will  accomplish  the  universal  fulfilment  of  the  propoocy,  **  the  desert  shall  blossom  as  the 
ruse/*  in  its  literal  sense ;  but  sober  eeoffraphers  have  thought  the  future  conversion  of  the 
■and  plains  of  northern  Africa  into  fruitmi  wardens  by  means  of  artesian  wells,  not  an  improb- 
able expectation.  They  have  gone  further,  and  argued  that  if  the  soil  were  covered  with 
fields  and  forests,  vegetation  would  call  down  moisture  from  the  Libyan  sky,  and  that  the 
showers  which  are  now  wasted  on  the  sea,  or  so  often  deluge  southern  Europe  with  deatrac- 
tive  inundation,  would  in  part  bo  condensed  over  the  arid  wastes  of  Africa,  and  thus,  with- 
out fun  her  aid  from  man,  bestow  abundance  on  regions  which  nature  seems  to  have  con- 
demned to  perpetual  desolation.* 

In  all  countries  requiring  irrigation  to  any  considerable  extent  it  is 
ma<le  the  subject  of  direct  legislation,  the  government  retaining  the  right 
to  all  running  water,  constructing  or  aiding  in  the  construction  of 
canals  and  embankments,  and  supplying  by  regulated  systems  the  needed 
amount  of  water  to  tlie  agriculturists  requiring  the  same.  It  has  proved 
a  firuitful  source  of  revenue,  besides  adding  to  the  general  prosperity 
of  individuals  and  communities. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  British  East  India  Company  an  elaborate 
report  was  made  by  a  competent  engiueert  of  the  extent  and  results  of 
irrigation  in  three  agricultural  districts  of  the  Madras  presidency,  as 
projected  and  constructed  under  the  fosteriug  care  of  that  company. 

By  this  report  it  is  shown  that  an  area  of  20,000  square  miles,  or  12J 
millions  of  acres,  are  or  will  be  affected  by  these  works  of  art  when  fully 
completed.  One-h^f  of  this  region  is  cultivable  if  not  already  under  cul- 
tivation, and  is  inhabited  by  a  population  of  4,000,000  souls. 

There  was  at  the  date  of  this  report,  1856,  not  less  than  2,000,000  acres 
supplied  with  water  by  this  system,  bringing  to  the  state  an  annual 
revenue  of  nearly  £2,000,000,  and  which,  it  is  predicted,  will  si)eedily 
increase. 

As  affecting  the  prosj>erity  of  communities,  this  system  has  produced 
results  of  even  greater  importance,  but  which  may  not  be  given  in  fig- 
ures. The  report  states  that  *'  the  whole  social  fabric  sympathizes  with 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  agricultural  progress;  the  capital  circulated  in  the 
district  to  promote  the  latter  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  general  power 
of  production ;  all  trades  felt  it.''  The  return  on  invested  capital  from 
the^ie  improvements  is  estimated  at  from  50  to  63  per  cent. 

Prior  to  the  construction  of  these  more  elaborate  works,  projected  by 
the  East  India  Company,  the  native  population,  as  in  China  and  else- 
where, had  made  extensive  progress  in  these  useful  improvements. 

There  are  to  be  found  in  the  Madras  country' 53,000  tanks  or  reservoirs — 
43,000  of  wliich  are  still  in  successftil  use — constructed  by  the  natives  at 
an  ei)och  so  remote  as  to  be  beyond  the  range  of  their  history.  An 
inscription  upon  one  of  them  shows  it  to  have  been  in  use  more  than  400 
years,  but  no  recx)rd  is  found  to  indicate  the  date  of  its  construction. 

These  tanks  are  simply  artificial  lakes,  or  reserv^oirs,  in  which  water 
may  be  securely  stored,  to  be  used  when  required  for  purposes  of  irriga- 

*  Man  and  Nature,  bv  Qeorge  P.  Marsh :  18H4. 

t  Irrigation  in  the  Madras  Provinces,  by  R.  Baird  Smith,  F.  G.  S.,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Bengal  Engineers :     London,  1856. 
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tion.  They  are  supplied  sometimes  by  precipitation,  and  at  others  by 
feeders  from  convenient  rivers.  Their  magnitude  can  be  seen  in  the 
statement  that  one  of  them,  bearing  the  formidable  name  of  Chom-brom- 
ban-knm,  covers  an  area  of  9^  square  mUes,  and  maintains  a  sheet  of 
rice  cultivation  of  nearly  10,000  acres  in  extent. 

Not  only  to  valley  or  bottom  lands,  where  the  natural  declivity  admits 
of  the  regular  flow  of  water,  is  this  system  applied,  but  in  the  higher 
plateaus  above  the  rise  of  the  water  employed  it  has  been  found  practi- 
cable in  densely  x)opulated  countries  to  elevate  the  water  for  irrigation 
by  meana  of  nuMsbiiiCirx—oftentimes  mde^and  in  some  insteneeB  the 
work  is  performed  by  the  hand  alone. 

Having  thus  given  a  cursory  glance  at  the  extent  and  results  of  this 
important  contrivance  of  man  in  his  struggles  with  the  soU,  as  shown  to 
us  in  the  older  nations  of  the  earth,  we  come  to  consider  its  application  to 
the  unwatered  districts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  meagre  facilities  for  obtaining  accurate  information,  in  many  of  the 
districts  where  irrigation  could  profitably  be  employed,  prevent  a  state- 
ment of  the  actual  extent  to  which  the  system  might  be  economically 
carried. 

Generally  the  pioneer  seeks  for  lands  over  which  nature  has  provided 
her  own  irrigation,  unless  the  attraction  of  precious  metals  may  lure  him 
to  places  of  another  character. 

It  is  in  these  latter  regions  that  the  incipient  efforts  toward  irrigation 
have  been  commenced  in  the  United  States,  although  the  native  popu- 
lation of  New  Mexico  and  the  citizens  of  Utah  have  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  constructed  works  of  this  kind. 

From  the  reports  received  from  the  sur\'eyor  general  it  is  found  that 
in  New  Mexico  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  lands  under  cultivation 
are  moistened  by  these  art^eial  means.  The  lands  in  that  Territory  are 
divided  into  three  clases :  First,  the  valleys,  which  can  be  easily  irri- 
gated by  the  streams  running  through  them;  second,  the  mesas  or  table 
lands;  and  third,  the  mountains. 

The  valleys  have  b^n,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  subject  of  a  systematic 
irrigation  for  200  years.  It  is  found  to  be  more  reliable  than  any  other 
method;  serving  as  it  does  to  remedy  the  evils  whether  of  continued 
drought  or  excessive  rains.  It  serves  also  as  a  fertilizer,  by  depositing 
the  sedimentary  matter  of  waters  over  the  lands  under  ciUtivation  to  an 
extent  suflBcient  to  render  the  efforts  of  man  in  that  respect  unnecessary. 

The  quantity  of  land  in  these  valleys  that  can  be  economically  irri- 
gated is  estimated  at  1,000,000  acres,  and,  in  fact,  the  question  depends 
upon  the  quantity  of  water  that  can  be  obtained  for  the  purpose,  rather 
than  the  area  of  land  susceptible  of  irrigation.  The  rains  of  that  local- 
ity generally  fall  in  July  or  August,  too  late  in  the  season  to  save  the 
crops  from  destruction  unless  aided  through  the  preceding  months  by 
imgation. 

Tlie  second  class — ^the  mesas  or  table  lands — includes  two-thirds,  and 
possibly  tliree-fouiths,of  the  entire  surface  of  New  Mexico.  The  greater 
part  of  these  lands  produce  excellent  grass  for  pasturage,  and  if  supplied 
with  sufficient  moisture  would  equal  the  valleys  in  productiveness. 
They  are,  however,  too  elevated  to  admit  of  the  construction  of  canals 
by  which  the  waters  of  the  rivers  could  be  conveyed  to  them,  and  the 
only  apparent  method  by  which  the  needed  element  can  be  supplied  is 
through  the  means  of  artesian  wells,  the  feasibility  of  which  remains, 
as  yet,  untested. 

In  the  State  of  Nevada  the  natural  formation  of  the  country  affords 
very  favorable  facilities  for  irrigation.    In  the  report  of  the  surveyor 
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general  it  is  stated  that  13  distinct  ranges  of  mountains  traverse  that 
State  from  north  to  south,  between  which  there  are  valleys  varying  in 
width  from  10  to  30  miles.  The  melting  snows  of  the  mountains  pour 
into  these  valleys  in  the  months  of  April,  May.  and  June,  through 
ravines  or  canons.  It  would  be  neither  impracticaole  nor  very  expens- 
ive to  construct  dams  at  convenient  intervals  across  these  cafiions^ 
there  being  always  at  hand  an  abundance  of  material,  and  the  peculiar 
formation  of  the  cafions  being  highly  favorable  to  such  construction. 

The  valleys  between  the  mountains  comprise  three  distinct  characters 
of  land :  First,  the  level  and  productive  part,  embracing  one-half  of  the 
whole  valley  area;  second,  the  table  lands  of  poorer  soil  and  higher  eleva- 
tion ;  and  third,  the  alksdi  lands,  comprising  about  the  one-t\i'entieth 
part  of  the  whole  area  of  the  valleys. 

The  first  class  is  of  undoubted  productiveness  when  supplied  with  an 
adequate  quantity  of  water,  which,  owing  to  the  unfrequent  rains,  can 
only  be  done  successfully  by  irrigation. 

The  table  lands  afford  excellent  winter  pasture  in  the  white  sage 
which  they  produce,  but  are  of  doubtful  capacity  for  the  raising  of 
cereals,  even  if  irrigated. 

The  alkali  lands  are  beyond  the  power  of  reclamation  by  any  means 
now  known  to  man. 

The  methods  indicated  above  for  the  construction  of  reservoirs  in  the 
ravines  and  cafiions  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  have  been  satisfactorily 
tried  in  California,  in  obtaining  water  for  use  in  the  placer  mines.  When 
the  working  of  these  mines  became  unprofitable,  the  water  of  the  reser- 
voirs was  appropriated  to  the  service  of  agricultural  irrigation  with 
remarkable  success. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Humboldt  and  Carson  mines,  above  where  the 
waters  sink  or  cease  to  run,  there  are  large  districts  of  excellent  land, 
with  inexhaustible  supplies  of  water  for  irrigation. 

So  far  as  investigations  have  been  extended  in  Kansas,  it  would 
appear  that  but  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  that  State  is  abso- 
lutely unproductive  where  the  proper  moisture  is  supplied. 

In  the  interesting  report  of  the  surveyor  general,  the  statement  is 
made  that  the  insufficiency  of  rain  is  induced  by  the  general  absence  of 
forests. 

It  is  in  Kansas  already  a  matter  of  general  remark  that  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  State  is  visited  by  more  frequent  and  seasonable  rains 
than  formerly.  This  is  attributed  to  the  growth  of  young  forests  which 
impede  the  strong  winds  of  the  plains,  aid  in  condensing  the  vapors,  and 
prevent  evaporation.  The  improvements  erected  by  everj'  thrifty  farmer 
assist  in  accomplishing  these  results;  and  even  the  orchards,  shade  trees, 
and  buildings,  aid  in  producing  climatic  changes. 

The  conservative  influence  of  forests  in  this  respect  has  long  been  the 
study  of  i)hilosophers ;  and  whilst  theories  have  varied  in  some  respects, 
the  one  conclusion  is  reached  by  all,  that  in  the  husbandry  of  trees  man 
receives  one  of  his  greatest  assistants.  They  absorb  the  moisture,  not 
of  the  earth  simply  but  of  the  atmosphere,  retaining  it  when  the  atmo- 
sjjhere  is  charged  with  humidity,  and  restoring  it  in  seasons  of  excessive 
dryness,  thus  serving  to  mitigate  extremes. 

The  very  mosses  and  decomi)08ed  leaves  in  their  spongy  nature  absorb 
the  water  of  precipitation,  and  prevent  its  speedy  escape  over  the  sur- 
face, dispensing  it  to  the  thirsty  earth  at  times  when  most  requiied. 

To  change  the  climate  of  an  extensive  district  by  means  tardy  as  the 
growth  of  artificial  forests  must  necessarily  be,  would  seem  to  be  imprac- 
ticable, if  not  chimerical ;  but  it  is  something  that  has  already  commanded 
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the  leginlati^iB  attention  of  many  of  the  older  states  of  Eon^ie.  and  it 
in  to  thin  method,  connected  with  such  efforts  at  irrigation  as  may  be 
eermomieally  emjiloyed^  that  the  ocenpaney  of  the  rainless  regions  of  the 
went  far  ordinaiy  pnrposeH  of  agrienltnre  mnst  depoid.  From  the  obser- 
vfltiims  of  men  who  hare  car^ioUy  studied  the  inflnenee  of  trees  upon 
the  temfieratare  of  the  earUi^  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  correct- 
ness of  this  theory. 

It  is  also  shown  in  the  State  of  Kansas  that  the  annual  faSk  of  rain  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  on  the  Missouri  river,  is  six  inches  less  than  at  Fort 
Bcott,  remote  from  lai^  streams,  but  situated  near  the  forests  of  the 
Ozark  mountains. 

That  the  fostering  care  of  all  jiioneer  settlers,  if  not  of  the  govern- 
ment, should  be  din^ted  towards  the  propagation  of  new  forests  and  tlie 
cfiiltnre  of  trees  for  purposes  other  than  fruit-bearing,  is  fast  impressing 
itself  on  the  public  mind. 

Tlie  cawfH  are  rare,  indeed,  where  the  absolute  impracticability  to  cul- 
tivate trees  exists. 

Says  a  writer,  whom  we  have  before  quoted : 

The  specisl  coDditionc  required  for  the  upoDUmeoas  propagation  of  trees  may  all  be  nega- 
tively expressed  aod  redoced  to  these  three  exemptions :  nrom  defect  or  excess  of  moisture, 
from  perpetual  frost,  and  fri»m  the  depredations  of  man  or  browsing  qnadrupeds.  Where 
these  requisites  are  secured,  the  hardest  rock  is  as  certain  to  be  overgrown  with  wood  as  the 
most  fertile  plain,  though,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  process  is  slower  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter  ca^te. 

In  the  wide-spreading  and  treeless  plains  of  the  west,  it  is  possible 
that^  in  the  economy  of  nature,  forests  may  in  time  be  supplied  without 
the  intervention  of  man ;  but  by  timely  efforts  and  the  proper  exercise 
of  foresight  and  care,  man  may  hasten  to  a  remarkable  extent  the  time 
when  an  equable  temi>erature  will  prevail  in  these  steppes  of  America, 
and  when  **the  early  and  the  latter  rain"  will  visit  those  districts  as  sea- 
sonably and  regularly  as  in  the  regions  on  the  hither  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Some  fmther  considerations  in  regard  to  forest  culture  are  pre- 
sented in  a  separate  paper  accompanying  this  report. 

In  view  of  the  important  interests  connected  with  the  districts 
embracing  the  precious  metals,  and  the  frequent  inquiries  made  in 
reference  to  the  construction  or  the  mining  act  of  July  26,  1866,  the 
following  "  rulings"  on  prominent  points  of  said  statute,  made  by  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  are  presented : 

LIMITATIONS  IN  THE  PEOVISOS  OF  THE  FOURTH  SECTION  OF  THE  ACT 

CONSTEUED. 

The  attention  of  this  office  has  been  called  to  controversies  existing  in 
some  of  the  mining  districts,  arising  from  differences  of  opinion  in  rela- 
tion to  the  proper  construction  of  the  mining  act  of  July  26, 1866,  some 
persons  contending,  it  appears,  that  since  its  passage  a  company  formed 
merely  for  mining  purposes  and  locating  claims  can  take  3,000  feet  on 
the  vein,  although  puch  company  or  association  may  be  comjwsed  of  less 
than  14  individuals.  It  is  held  by  this  office  that  the  manner  of  making 
locations,  and  the  number  of  feet  that  can  be  taken  on  the  same  vein  or 
lode  by  an  individual  or  an  association^  depend  upon  the  rules  and  cus- 
toms of  miners  of  the  respective  districts,  the  act  of  July  26.  1866,  in 
no  respect  superseding  or  modifying  these  customs,  except  where  they 
authorize  the  location  of  more  than  200  feet  on  the  same  lode  by  any 
one  person,  or  more  than  3,000  feet  by  any  association  of  persons.  In 
such  cases  the  statute  restricts  and  reduces  locations  made  since  July 
26,  1866,  to  the  above-named  quantities,  respectively,  as  the  maximum 
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in  each  ease ;  and  this  is  the  only  difference  existing  between  the  local 
mining  regulations  and  the  controlling  act  of  Congress. 

An  individual  cannot,  since  the  date  of  the  act,  locate  more  than  200 
feet  on  the  same  lode,  nor  an  association  more  than  3,000  feet,  no  matter 
how  many  persons  may  be  associated  together,  or  what  the  local  customs 
may  prescribe.  Whether  a  company  or  association  can  take  as  much  as 
3,000  feet,  depends  upon  the  mining  regulations  of  the  particular  district, 
and  the  number  of  persons  associated  in  such  company. 

Individuals  cannot,  by  forming  themselves  into  companies,  locate  a 
greater  nimiber  of  feet  to  each  person  than  can  be  done  by  each  acting 
separately. 

They  may  locate  as  a  company  or  an  association  at  the  rate  of  200 
feet  to  each  individual  embraced  in  it,  with  an  additional  200  feet  to  the 
discoverer,  if  the  local  customs  permit  that  much  to  be  taken  until  3,000 
feet  are  located,  after  which  no  additional  quantity  can  be  claimed  on  the 
same  lode  by  the  same  company,  whatever  may  be  the  number  of  its 
members. 

In  districts  where  the  mining  regulations  limit  locations  to  less  than 
200  feet  to  each  individual,  or  le8^  than  3,000  feet  to  any  association  of 
persons,  claimants  will  be  restricted  accordingly,  such  regulations  remain- 
ing in  fuU  force,  being  unaffected  by  the  act  of  Congress. 

These  remarks  apply  wholly  to  original  locations,  made  in  pursuance 
of  the  rules  and  regiUations  of  miners  in  the  several  mining  districts. 
They  have  no  application  to  claims  in  the  hands  of  purchasers,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  understood  from  what  has  been  above  stated  that  a  mining 
claim  of  3,000  feet  may  not  be  owned  and  controlled  by  an  association 
of  less  than  14  persons,  where  possession  is  obtained  by  bona  fide  pur- 
chases for  valuable  consideration,  or  partly  by  purchase  and  partly  by 
location^  there  being  nothing  in  the  act  of,  July  20.  1806,  to  prevent  an 
association  composed  of  any  number  of  individuals  from  holding  such 
claim,  and  upon  proper  application  and  proof  obtaining  a  patent  for  the 
same. 

When  the  mining  act  was  first  passed  it  was  thought  that  among  the 
great  variety  of  local  rules  and  customs,  existing  in  a  thousand  remote 
mining  districts,  and  known  to  us  only  as  they  come  here  in  actual  cases, 
there  were  probably  some,  authorizing  the  location  of  large  claims, 
amounting  to  3,000  feet  or  more,  by  companies  or  associations,  in  consid- 
eration of  the  construction  of  improvements  enhancing  the  value  of  large 
numbers  of  claims,  as  the  building  of  a  tunnel  to  drain  the  mines  of  a 
certain  lode,  or  system  of  lodes,  or  the  erection  of  any  other  improvements 
securing  a  common  object  ana  promoting  a  common  interest.  As  such 
companies  would  not  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  locating  claims, 
and  the  privilege  of  doing  so,  if  conferred  upon  them  at  all,  would  have 
been  in  the  nature  of  a  reward  for  having  promoted  the  general  welfare  of 
a  certain  district,  by  the  expenditure  of  capital  and  labor  in  works  of 
improvement  beneficial  to  all,  the  right  of  making  such  location  to  the 
extent  of  3,000  feet  in  pursuance  of  such  supposed  mining  regulations 
was  believed  to  be  independent  of  the  question  of  the  size  of  the  company, 
and  that  ha^ing  rendered  the  service  it  was  entitled  to  make  the  loca- 
tion, whether  it  was  composed  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  members. 
If  the  regulations  of  any  district  embraced  provisions  of  this  nature,  con- 
ferring ujH}n  any  company,  large  or  small,  for  reasons  such  as  have  been 
suggested,  the  right  of  locating  3,000  feet  on  a  lode,  or  on  each  one  of  a 
number  oi  lodes,  benefited  by  such  improvements,  it  is  not  perceived 
that  there  would  be  any  incompatibility  between  them  and  the  act  of 
July  26, 1866,  nor  would  the  policy  of  the  act  in  limiting  locations  appear 
10  I 
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to  be  more  impaired  by  such  regulations  than  by  the  unlimited  right  of 
purchase  generally  recognized  by  these  local  customs. 

It  may  be  that  no  such  regulations  exist,  but  as  the  customs  of  miners 
scattered  through  the  numerous  mining  camps  of  the  western  States  and 
Tenitories  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  compilation,  many  of  them  never 
having  been  reduced  to  prints  it  is  not  suiprising  that  misapprehension 
may  have  occuned  in  that  resi)ect. 

As  to  associations  or  companies  fonned  for  the  puri>ose  of  locating 
claim; ,  however,  it  is  very  evident  that  they  are  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions found  in  the  provisos  in  the  4th  section  of  the  act,  and  that  the 
restriction  of  200  feet  to  each  locator  cannot  be  evaded  by  forming  an 
association. 

RULEXG  IN  RELATION   TO  THE  APPLICABILITY  OF  THE  MINING  ACT  TO 

''BLUE   GRAVEL  LEAD  ^  CLAIMS. 

The  question  having  been  presented  whether  the  provisions  of  the  act 
could  be  made  applicable  to  the  "blue  gravel  leads ^  found  in  ditierent 
parts  of  the  mineral  domain,  so  as  to  entitle  the  holders  of  these  claims  to 
apply  for  patents,  the  Commissioner  held  as  follows:  The  mining  act 
provides  for  patenting  veins  or  lodes  of  quai-tz,  or  other  rock  in  place, 
bearing  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  or  copper,  but  furnishes  nodetinition  ol  the 
terms  ''  vein"  or  "  lode.''  In  geology  and  among  miners  they  imply  gen- 
erally an  aggregation  of  metallic  matter  lound  in  the  fissures  of  the  rucks 
which  enclose  it,  but  are  of  great  variety ;  veins  difi'ering  very  mucli  in 
their  formation  and  ap[)earan<3e.  Lode  is  a  term  in  general  use  among 
the  tin  miners  of  Cornwall,  England,  liaving  been  introduced  on  the 
Pacilic  coast  byemigTantstiom  the  Cornish  mines,  and  signifies  a  tissure 
filled  either  by  metallic  or  earthy  matter.  Lead  is  generally  used  in  the 
same  sense  as  lode. 

hi  Nevada  the  teiin  ledge  is  usuallj'  employed  in  regulations  concern- 
ing mines,  and  in  Montana  the  terms  lead,  lode,  or  ledge,  are  simihnly 
used.  Ledge  woidd  seem  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  layer  or  stratum  of 
metal  interi)osed  between  a  course  or  ridge  of  rocks. 

Veins  may  be  either  sedimentary,  plutonic,  or  segregated,  or  of  infiltra- 
tion, or  attrition,  de})ending  upon  their  i)ecidiar  lomiation  or  the  mode 
ot  occiuTcnce  of  the  metallic  deiK)sit. 

In  California  the  ancient  river  channels,  or  what  are  supposed  to  have 
been  such,  found  in  vaiions  mining  districts,  filled  with  a  compact  blue 
gravel  rich  in  gold,  are  called  the  *n>lue  leads,"  and  in  common  parlance 
the  *^  blue  veins."  Even  the  shallow  diggings  or  placers  are  sometimes 
found  to  occur  in  such  regfular  layers  or  couises  as  to  receive  from  the 
miru  rs  working  them  the  name  of  veins  or  leads.  Tliere  is  also  another 
form  of  deposit  of  all  or  some  of  the  lour  uietals  named  in  the  mining  act, 
ditilcjent  from  either  ot  those  mentioned  above,  called  contact  deposit. 
European  miners  mention  still  others,  called  in  England ^oor«,  in  tier- 
many  stockwerke^  and  a  form  of  dej>osit  known  as  fahlbands.  These 
latter  are,  more  properly  speaking,  ore-bearing  belts,  iiTegular  in  their 
dimem^iions^  but  presenting  a  degree  of  iiarallelism  with  each  other. 

[Neither  is  the  mode  of  occurrence  desijgmited  as  *^  contact  deposit" 
considtn-ed  as  a  tnie  vein  or  lode.  In  tact,  if  the  question  were  raised, 
neither  of  the  forms  known  as  contact  deposit,  fahlbands,  or  segregated 
veins,  could  be  accepted  tis  true  njetalliterous  veins,  nor  could  it  fre- 
quently be  made  to  aj)p<  ar  without  exj)ensive  excavations,  whether  the 
metal  in  the  mine,  .or  which  a  patent  is  Hjmlied  for,  occurs  in  the  form 
of  a  true  vein  or  not.    Hence,  we  discover  that  a  very  strict  construction 
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placed  ui)oii  the  terms  used  in  the  mining  act  would  exclude  from  its 
benefits  a  large  class  of  claims,  even  of  the  branch  of  rock  mining,  from 
the  impracticability  of  proving  the  metallic  deposit  to  occur  in  the  form 
of  a  true  vein.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  these  terms 
were  employed  according  to  their  strict  geological  signilicatiou.  Tlie 
plain  object  of  the  law  is,  to  dispose  for  money  value  of  the  mineral 
lands  of  the  United  States,  and  if  the  clainiant  is  willing  to  pay  the  price 
named  in  the  act,  it  is  clearly  a  matter  of  indifference  to  tlie  government 
whetlier  the  metal  occurs  in  the  foriji  of  a  true  or  false  vein,  or  whether 
in  the  fonn  of  a  vein  at  all.  There  is  certainly  no  public  policy  to  be 
subserved  by  favoring  one  class  of  nuners  and  excluding  others,  nor  has 
the  Commissioner  ever  heard  any  reason  assigned  why  vein  mines  should 
be  patented,  and  other  deposits  excluded  from  patent,  nor  any  intimation 
expressed  that  such  was  the  intention  of  the.  act.  An  idea  may  have  pre- 
vailed at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  law,  that  the  placers  were  be- 
coming exhausted,  and  that  their  claimants  did  not  care  about  buying 
the  land  or  obtaining  patents ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  act  was  drafted 
mainly  in  \iew  of  localities  where  placer  mining  constituted  a  very  incon- 
sidenible  bi*anch  of  the  business,  compared  to  rock  mining,  and  hence, 
the  language  of  the  act  seems  to  have  more  direct  reference  to  vein  min- 
ing than  any  other  branch.  But  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
phraseology  adopted,  it  is  very  evident  to  the  Commissioner  that  no  pur- 
pose or  design  existed  in  the  minds  either  of  the  framers  of  the  bill,  or 
of  the  Congress  that  passed  it,  to  exclude  any  class  of  miners  tliat  chose 
to  avail  themselves  of  its  provisions ;  consequently,  the  law  should  receive 
the  most  liberal  construction  that  the  language  will  admit  of,  and  every 
class  of  claim  that,  either  according  to  scientific  accuracy  or  popular 
usage,  can  be  classed  and  applied  for  as  veins  or  lodes,  may  be  patented 
under  the  law.  It  may  be  observed  as  an  importiuit  point,  that  no  proof 
is  required  to  establish  the  vein  fonuation  of  the  deposit,  the  law  evidently 
contemplating  none.  It  requires  the  surveyor  general  to  certify  to  the 
character  of  the  vein  exposed,  but  that  is  understood  to  mean  that  the 
certificate  should  show  whether  the  exix)sed  vein  contains  gold,  silver,, 
cinnabar,  or  copper,  as  it  would  frequently  be  impossible  for  the  surveyor 
general,  even  if  his  knowledge  of  mineral  veins  were  sullicient  to  ren- 
der him  otherwise  competent,  to  determine  whether  the  deposit  conformedL 
to  one  class  of  veins  or  the  other,  or  whether  it  was  a  true  vein  at  all^ 
without  extensive  excavations ;  a  requirement  certainly  not  contemplatedL 
by  the  mining  act. 

The  applicant  claims  a  certain  number  of  feet  along  the  vein  or  lode,^ 
and  as  nmch  surface  ground  on  either  or  both  sides  of  the  same  aa  is . 
necessary  for  the  convenient  working  of  the  mine.  He  may  claim  as 
many  feet  as  the  local  law  or  mining  regulations  permit  him  to  hold,  upt. 
inconsistent  with  the  act  of  Congress,  and  as  much  surface  ground  as  he 
may  need,  taking  care  not  to  conflict  with  any  other  claimant.  The  case, 
being  presented  in  this  form,  no  proof  is  necessary  to  show  that  the  de^ 
posit  appears  in  the  form  of  a  vein,  the  phraseology  of  the  act  appear- 
ing to  render  it  evident  that  the  claimant  was  not  to  be  liut  to  the  neces- 
sity of  producing  such  proof,  the  evidence  called  for  being  confined  to 
the  i)ostmg  and  publishing  the  necessary  notices  and  diagrams,  to  prov- 
ing the  local  mining  customs,  the  location  of  the  claim,  possessory  rights 
of  the  applicant,  and  the  amount  expended  in  actual  labor  and  improve- 
ments; which  being  siitisfactory,  and  the  surveyor  general  having  made 
proper  sui*vey  and  plat  of  the  claim,  with  the  required  endorsements  ancl 
certificates,  a  patent  must  issue  to  the  applicant. 

No  reason  is  perceived  why  a  blue  gravel  lead  might  not  be  pr^sejQ.te^i 
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in  thin  form,  both  in  the  application  and  on  the  diagram  and  plat;  and 
being  presented,  if  the  applicant  is  the  bonu  fide  holder  of  the  claim,  and 
it  is  clear  of  conflict,  it  will  be  patented  to  lum  without  any  proof  being 
required  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  deposit  occurs. 

To  conform  to  the  language  of  the  act,  however,  the  claim  must  call 
for  so  many  feet  along  the  lead,  and  a  given  quantity  of  surface  ground 
on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  same. 

INSTRUCTIONS    UNDER   THE   TENTH  AND  ELEVETH   SECTIONS  OF  SAID 

MININO  ACT. 

The  10th  section  of  the  mining  act  provides  for  homesteads  made 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  law  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  per- 
sons who  had  declared  their,  intention  to  become  citizens,  \ij>on  lands 
previously  reserved  as  mineral,  and,  a«  such,  excluded  from  surv^ey  and 
sale,  but  which  are  properly  agricultural,  no  valuable  mines  of  gold, 
silver,  cinnabar,  or  copper,  having  been  discovered  thereon,  and  which 
have  been  improved  and  used  by  settlers  for  agricultural  purposes; 

These  settlers  have  a  right  of  pre-emption  to  such  lands  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  and  may  purchase  the  same  at  the  mini- 
mum of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  or  enter  them  under 
the  homestead  laws  after  they  become  surveyed,  ux>on  the  usual  pro- 
ceedings in  such  cases.  If  the  deputy  surveyor  returns  them  as  agri- 
culture, there  being  no  data  to  the  contrary,  and  no  one  files  an  affidavit 
of  the  land  being  more  valuable  for  mineral  than  agricultural  uses,  the 
settler  is  allowed  to  enter  under  the  provisions  of  said  section.  If  an 
affidavit  is  filed  alleging  it  to  be  mineral,  an  investigation  is  required, 
before  the  local  land  officers,  to  determine  the  class  to  which  the  land 
properly  belongs.  In  such  cases,  a  day  is  fixed  for  the  hearing,  and 
sufficient  notice  given  to  the  claimant  and  the  party  filing  the  affidavit 
to  enable  them  to  be  present  with  witnesses;  and,  when  the  tract  ha« 
been  occupied  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  improved  as  such,  before 
the  2Cth  of  July^  1866,  the  burden  of  proof  will  be  upon  the  party  seek- 
ing to  establish  its  mineral  character,  and  the  testimony  is  required  to 
be  of  a  nature  clearly  proving  it  to  be  such  before  a  decision  is  rendered 
against  the  right  of  the  settler  to  enter  the  land. 

Should  the  deputy  surveyor  return  a  tract  as  mineral,  the  settler  will 
be  required  to  furnish  satisfactory  proof  of  the  error  of  such  return 
prior  to  making  entry  on  the  premises  claimed  under  said  10th  section. 

The  return  of  a  deputy  surveyor,  although  entitled  to  respect  as  com- 
ing from  a  sworn  officer,  is  not  taken  as  conclusive  in  such  ca^es  when 
disputed,  but  the  matter  is  investigated  by  the  proper  local  land  officers 
by  the  examination  of  witnesses,  capable,  from  experience,  obser\"ation, 
and  previous  examination,  to  testify  understandingly  as  to  the  existence 
or  non-existence  of  minerals  upon  any  particular  tract,  and  as  to  whether 
the  deposit  is  of  sufficient  extent  to  render  it  more  valuable  for  mining 
than  for  agriculture. 

The  testimony  adduced  and  all  the  papers  are  required  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  this  office,  with  the  joint  opinion  of  the  register  and  receiver, 
for  review  and  final  determination. 

The  11th  section  of  the  mining  act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  after  the  survey  of  the  lands  previously  reserved  as  mineral, 
to  designate  and  set  apart  such  portions  of  them  as  are  clearly  agricul- 
tural, and  tracts  of  the  latter  character  are  made  subject  to  pre-emption 
and  disposal  as  other  public  ^ands. 

To  give  effect  to  this  section,  the  surveyors  general  in  the  mining 
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States  and  Territories  have  been  instructed  to  require  their  deputies  to 
describe  in  the  field-notes  and  designate  on  township  plats  the  tracts 
which  ai'e  agricultural,  the  designation  to  apply  to  each  of  the  smallest 
legal  subdivisions.  After  the  filing  of  the  plats  in  the  district  land 
offices,  if  no  counter-affidavits  are  presented,  the  tracts  designated 
agricultural  may  be  filed  upon  under  the  pre-emption  or  taken  under 
the  homestead  laws ;  but  pre-eraptors  are  not  authorized  to  prove  up 
and  enter  until  after  such  a  period  of  actual  settlement  and  cultivation 
as  shall  show  good  faith,  generally  not  less  than  six  months  from 
date  of  settlement  indicated  in  the  declaratory  statement,  and  if  before 
the  expiration  of  that  time  an  affidavit  is  filed  alleging  the  mineral 
character  of  the  particular  tract  claimed,  an  investigation  is  necessary 
before  the  entry  is  made  to  determine  the  question. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  almost  every  township  there  are  tracts 
of  land  more  valuable  for  farms  and  gardens  than  for  mining,  and  the 
object  of  the  law  evidently  is  to  segi'egate  these  from  the  mineral,  and 
dispose  of  them  as  agricultural.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  legal  consequence 
whether  the  precious  metals  are  found  in  quartz  ledges,  placers,  or 
hydraulic  nune«.  K  the  particular  subdivisions  containing  them  are 
more  valuable  for  mining  than  for  agriculture,  they  cannot  be  entered 
as  arable  lands  under  the  pre-emption  or  homestead  statutes;  yet  pla- 
cers once  valuable,  but  which  have  become  exhausted,  and  are  no  longer 
valuable  as  mines,  may  be  entered  as  arable. 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  SURVEYORS  GENERAL  IN  RELATION  TO  DUTIES 
REQUIRED  BY  THE  TENTH  AND  ELEVENTH  SECTIONS  OF  THE  AFORE- 
SAID MINING  LAW. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  10th  section  of  the  act  of  Congress 
entitled  "An  act  granting  the  right  of  way  to  ditch  and  canal  owners 
over  the  public  lands,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  July  26, 1866, 
the  public  lands  on  which  no  valuable  mines  of  gold,  silver,  cinnabar, 
or  copper,  have  been  discovered,  and  which  had  been  occupied  and  im- 
proved by  bona  fide  homestead  or  pre-emption  settlers,  are  permitted  to 
be  taken  up  by  said  settlers  in  quantities  according  to  legal  subdivisions 
not  exceeding  160  acres,  at  the  rate  of  $1  25  per  acre. 

In  order  that  the  lands  of  that  character  may  be  known  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  its  local  land  of^cers,  and  that  the  same  may  be  set  apart 
as  "agricultural,"  circular  instructions  have  been  issued  to  the  registers 
and  receivers  of  the  United  States  land  offices  how  to  proceed  in  the 
ascertainment  of  that  claas  of  lands  and  their  segregation  from  mineral 
lands,  copies  of  which  have  been  sent  for  the  inlbrmation  and  govern- 
ment of  sui'veyors  general.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  instructions 
allude  to  directions  having  been  given  to  surveyors  general,  requiring 
'  them  to  cause  their  deputy  surveyors  to  describe  in  their  field-notes, 
and  designate  on  township  plats,  "agricultural  lands,"  as  contemplated 
in  mining  circular  dated  January  14, 1867.  In  amplification  of  these 
instructions,  it  is  found  of  importance  to  the  public  service  that  deputy 
surveyors  should  avail  themselves,  while  executing  their  surveys  in  the 
field,  of  all  trustworthy  information  in  regard  to  the  mineral  localities 
falling  within  the  sphere  of  their  contracts,  in  addition  to  their  personal 
and  diligent  observations,  and  to  record  in  their  field-notes  sufficient 
descriptions  of  different  mineral  characteristics  to  afford  draughtsmen 
adequate  data  for  indicating  the  same  on  township  plats,  in  yellow  dot- 
ted shade,  in  respect  to  the  out-boundaries  of  lands  containing  gold ;  in 
blue,  those  embracing  silver ;  in  red,  such  as  contain  cinnabar  j  and  in 
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green,  those  lauds  which  are  more  valuable  for  copper  mining  than  for 
agricultural  purposes.  It  has  accordingly  become  necessary  that  such 
tracts  shall  be  designated  on  the  towTiship  plats  in  a  conspicuous  man- 
ner as  *'  mineral,"  within  the  out-boundaries  of  the  respective  shades  as 
aforesaid,  so  that  the  government  officers  may  possess  the  necessary 
information  for  correctly  carrying  out  the  object  of  the  laws  in  the  adju- 
dication of  any  conflicts  that  may  arise  in  the  disposal  of  the  public 
lands.  Such  designations  of  "agricultural  lands"  and  "mineral"  on 
township  plats  the  surveyors  general  have  been  required  to  have  offi- 
cially represented  on  the  approved  plats  of  townships,  sections,  quarter- 
sections,  and  smaller  legal  subdivisions,  in  conformity  with  the  data  on 
file  in  their  respective  offices. 

Timber  lands  on  rocky  hills  and  mountains,  not  known  to  contain  any 
of  the  aforesaid  minerals,  will  be  designated  as  "  agricultural,"  and,  if 
the  contrary,  as  "  mineral." 

Although  gulch  and  creek  mines  are  not  specially  named  in  the  act 
of  Jidy  2<i,  1806,  yet  if  the  lands  containing  them  are  more  valuable  for 
mining  than  for  agricultiu'e,  they  will  be  reported  as  mineral. 

Placers,  once  valuable,  but  which  have  become  exhausted,  so  as  no 
longer  to  be  valuable  as  mines,  will  be  returned  as  agricultural. 

QUESTIONS  RELATING   TO   AFFIDAVITS   FILED   UNDER  THE  TENTH  AND 

ELEVENTH  SECTIONS  OF  THE  MINING  LAW. 

The  act  of  21st  March,  1864,  amendatory  of  the  homestead  law,  and 
for  other  purposes,  (United  States  Statutes,  vol.  13,  page  35,)  allows 
registers  and  receivers  22J  cents  per  himdred  words  for  the  testimony 
reduced  to  writing  in  pre-emption  and  homestead  cases ;  but  no  author- 
ity is  gianted  for  charging  a  fee  for  simply  filing  an  affidavit.  The  affi- 
davits authorized  hy  instructions  from  this  office  under  the  10th  and 
11th  sections  of  the  mining  act  are  not  in  the  natuie  of  declaratory 
statements  or  homestead  applications.  They  are  an  expedient  adopted, 
and  the  only  one  practicable  under  the  circumst^inces,  to  obtain  more 
special  information  than  can  be  furnished  by  deputy  smveyors  touching 
the  character  of  the  various  subdivisions  of  the  public  lands  in  what  is 
known  as  the  mineral  domain,  so  that  lands  more  valuable  for  mining 
than  for  agricidture  may  not  be  disposed  of  as  belonging  to  the  latte^r 
class ;  and  lands  really  arable  in  character  may  not  be  withheld  from 
settlement  under  the  apprehension  of  being  mineral.  These  two  classes 
of  land  are  so  intermingled  as  to  render  it  frequently  a  matter  of  the 
gieatest  difficulty  to  determine  whether  a  particiilar  subdi\ision  belongs 
to  one  oi*  the  other,  and  the  most  feasible  mode  of  coming  to  a  reason- 
able conclusion  appears  to  be  by  an  investigation  based  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  persons  acquainted  with  the  particular  tracts  involved. 

The  affidavits  are  further  useful  in  enabling  the  regist<^rs  and  receiv- 
ers to  revise  the  lists  of  lands  selected  by  agents  of  railroad  companies 
before  certifying  to  the  correctness  of  the  same,  the  plats  and  field-notes 
not  in  all  wises  furnishing  a  reliable  guide,  from  the  fact  that  surveyors 
generally  are  sui)posed  to  pass  only  along  the  exterior  lines  of  the  vari- 
ous subdivisions,  and  hence  not  always  able  to  report  accurately  as  to 
the  character  of  the  interior  x)ortions.  There  is  consequently  no  fee 
chargeable  to  individuals  for  filing  these  documents,  unless  a  trial  is  had, 
in  which  event  the  iiUe  as  to  fees  in  other  cases  will  be  applied. 
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RESPECTING  CITIZENSHIP  OR  INDIVIDUALS  AND  CORPORATIONS. 

In  reference  to  the  question  of  citizenship  under  the  mining  act  of 
July  26, 18G6,  when  application  is  made  by  corporations  organized  under 
State  or  territorial  laws,  the  Commissioner  has  ruled  to  the  following 
efl'ect : 

It  is  an  invariable  principle  in  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  acts  of 
the  United  States  to  limit  the  privileges  conferred  by  these  laws  to  citi- 
zens or  persons  ha \ing  declared  their  intention  to  become  such,  and  the 
same  policy  is  indicated  by  the  1st  section  of  the  mining  act.  The  lim- 
itation to  citizenship  is  not  repeated  in  the  2d  section,  but  is  necessarily 
im])lied,  for  the  first  section  legalizes  only  the  occupancy  of  citizens  and 
those  who  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  such;  and  as  occu- 
piincy  must  precede  an  application  under  the  2d  section,  it  would  seem 
to  follow  that  if  the  occupancy  of  the  applicant  is  not  such  as  has  been 
legalized  by  the  statute,  it  coidd  have  no  standing  in  any  proceeding 
under  it.  A  proi>er  rule  of  interpretation  requires  us  to  consider  the 
several  sections  together  and  the  whole  as  declaratory  of  one  uniform 
and  consistent  policy;  and  tlie  principle  of  considering  together  all 
statutes  in  pari  materia  warrants  an  examination  of  other  enactments 
for  the  disposal  of  the  public  domain  and  the  rule  therein  established, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  intention  of  the  law-making  power 
when  in  any  particular  stiitute  it  may  not  be  clearly  expressed.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  entirely  too  narrow  a  construction  to  hold  that,  be- 
cause the  restriction  w^as  not  repeated  in  the  2d  section,  the  uniform 
policy  of  the  government,  for  many  years,  was  intended  to  be  set  a^ide 
in  the  cases  proAided  for  in  that  section. 

These  remarks  apply  to  applicants  appearing  in  the  character  of  indi- 
viduals, in  whose  cases  the  general  principle  must  be  adhered  to  and 
proof  of  citizenship  fm^nished.  This  class  of  ai)plicant«  is  the  only  one 
that  can  take  advantage  of  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws,  corpo- 
rations, as  such,  not  being  provided  for  in  these  acts.  Yet,  as  corpora- 
tions, at  the  date  of  the  mining  act  and  for  a  long  time  previous,  had 
occupied  and  improved  mining  claims  according  to  the  local  customs 
and  rules  of  miners,  and  as  the  right  to  apply  for  a  patent  is,  by  the 
terms  of  the  act,  extended  to  any  person  or  association  of  jyersoius^  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  designed  to  exclude  them 
from  the  benefits  of  this  law.  Such  an  interpretation  would  deny  its 
privileges  to  valuable  and  extensive  mining  claims,  and  entirely  aisap- 
l)oint  the  exi>ectations  of  the  Mends  of  the  act.  Coq^orations  must, 
therefore,  be  permitted  to  share  in  its  benefits.  But  "  a  corporation  is 
an  artificial  being,  invisible,  intangible,  and  existing  only  in  contemphi- 
tion  of  law.  Being  the  mere  creatui^e  of  law,  it  possesses  only  those 
properties  w^hich  the  charter  of  its  creation  confers  xipon  it,  either 
expressly  or  as  incidental  to  its  very  existence."  It  can  neither  exercise 
the  duties  of  citizenship,  become  naturalized,  nor  file  a  declaration  of  in- 
tention to  become  a  citizen.  Hence,  the  relations  of  citizenship  or  alien- 
age cannot,  proi>erly  speaking,  be  said  to  belong  to  it  at  all.  To  look  beyond 
the  mere  artificial  entity  to  the  stockholders  composing  it,  and  require  the 
citizenship  of  each  one  of  a  large  number  scattered  frequently  through 
several  States  and  Territories  to  be  established  by  proof  in  applications 
under  the  mining  act,  would  involve  such  an  amount  of  inconvenience 
and  delay  as  practically  to  debar  coriwrations  from  the  privilege  of  ever 
making  application. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  gi\ing  effect  to  the  con  * 
stitutional  provision  allowing  citizens  of  the  State  where  the  suit  i^ 
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brought  to  be  sued  in  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  by  citi- 
zens of  another  State,  aft-er  a  variety  of  decisions,  has  at  last,  in  the 
case  of  the  Louisville  Eailroad  Company  vs,  Letson,  (2  Howard,  565,) 
decided  that  a  corporation  created  by  the  laws  of  a  State,  performing 
its  functions  under  the  authority  of  the  same,  and  only  suable  there, 
though  it  may  have  members  in  other  States,  is  a  persouj  though  an  arti- 
ficial one,  inhabiting  and  belonging  to  that  State,  and  entitled,  for  the 
purpose  of  suing  and  being  sued,  to  be  deemed  a  citizen  of  said  State, 
and  it  is  believed  that  an  equally  liberal  construction  should  be  adopted 
in  reference  to  applications  for  mining  patents  by  corporations.  It  is 
tnie  that  the  questions  in  these  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court  per- 
tained to  State  citizenship,  and  that  the  question  of  alienage  was  not 
involved ;  but  when  the  court  ceased  to  look  beyond  the  mere  artificial 
being  to  the  natural  persons  composing  the  same,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  existence  of  aliens  among  the  stockholders  would  produce  any 
change  in  the  rule  ultimately  adopted.  At  all  events,  the  necessities 
of  the  mining  law  would  seem  to  require  that  the  rule  should  be  carried 
to  that  extent  in  proceedings  under  it.  Hence,  every  corporation  cre- 
ated by  State  or  territorial  laws  should  be  treated  as  a  citizen  in  all 
applications  for  mining  patents,  if  legally  competent  to  transact  busi- 
ness and  to  acquire  and  hold  real  estate  in  such  State  or  Territory. 

In  view  of  this  construction,  public  officers  of  the  Land  department 
have  been  directed  to  require  evidence  of  incorporation,  the  usual  proof 
of  which  is  a  certified  copy  of  the  charter  or  certificate  of  incorporation, 
with  the  signature  and  seal  of  the  proper  officer,  and  when  this  is  pre- 
sented, proof  of  citizenship  of  stockholders  is  dispensed  with. 

ON  THE  COMPETENCY  OF  WITNESSES. 

The  third  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2, 1864,  (United 
States  Statutes,  vol.  13,  p.  351,)  provides  that  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  there  shall  be  no  exclusion  of  any  witness  on  accoiuit  of  color,  nor, 
in  civil  actions,  because  he  is  party  to  or  interested  in  the  issue  tried. 
As  the  interest  of  a  witness  in  the  issue  tried  is  no  longer  an  objection 
to  his  competency  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  the  registers  and 
receivers  of  the  local  land  offices  will  be  governed  by  the  same  rule  in  all 
I)roceedings  before  them  under  the  pre-emption,  homestead,  or  mining 
acts,  and  in  ex  parte  affidavits  filed.  The  weight  of  the  evidence  is,  how- 
ever, a  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  executive  officers,  as  in  all 
other  cases  where  a  witness  may  have  a  stronger  motive  to  favor  one  side 
than  the  other.  Ex  parte  affidavits  may  be  received  in  applications  for 
patents  under  the  mining  act,  in  proof  of  posting  notices  on  claimed  prem- 
ises and  as  to  other  facts;  reasonable  care  being  taken  by  the  register 
and  receiver  to  avoid  imposition  by  pretended  affidavits  or  reckless  or 
dishonest  witnesses.  The  officers  before  whom  such  affidavits  are  taken 
should  be  able  to  certify  to  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses;  but  where 
this  cannot  be  done  on  account  of  the  witnesses  being  strangers,  their 
character  for  truth  must  be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  local 
officers  by  other  means  before  giving  weight  to  such  testimony. 

MINERAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  LANDS — ^RAILROAD  SELECTIONS. 

In  every  case  reported  from  the  district  land  officers  of  selections  made 
under  the  acts  of  1862  and  1864,  for  the  Pacific  railroad,  the  agent  of  the 
company  in  the  first  instance  is  required  to  state  in  his  affidavit  that  the 
selections  are  not  interdicted,  mineral,  nor  reserved  lands,  and  are  of  the 
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character  contemplated  by  the  grant.  Upon  the  filiug  of  lists  with  such 
affidavits  attached,  it  is  made  the  d6ty  of  registers  and  receivers  to  certify 
to  the  correctness  of  the  selections  in  the  particulars  mentioned,  and  in 
other  respects.  They  subsequently  undergo  scrutiny  in  this  office,  are 
tested  by  our  plats,  and  by  all  the  d^^ta  on  our  £Qes,  sufficient  time  elaps- 
ing after  the  selections  are  made  for  the  presentation  of  any  objections 
to  the  department  before  final  action  is  taken;  and  to  more  effectually 
guard  the  matter,  there  is  inserted  in  all  patents  issued  to  said  railroad 
company  a  clause  to  the  following  effect:  "Yet  excluding  and  excepting 
from  the  transfer  by  these  presents  all  mineral  landsj  shoidd  any  such 
be  found  to  exist  in  the  tracts  described  in  this  patent,  this  exception, 
as  required  by  statute,  *not  extending  to  coal  and  iron  land.'''  A  decis- 
ion is  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  supreme  court  of  California, 
which,  it  is  claimed,  decides  that  an  occupant  of  a  mining  claim  hav- 
ing no  title  from  the  United  States  has  no  such  standing  in  court  as 
enables  him  to  enforce  the  exception  as  to  mineral  lands,  in  patents 
issued  to  railroad  companies,  and  may,  therefore,  be  lawfully  ejected 
from  lands  included  within  the  general  description  of  the  tracts  pat- 
ented to  such  companies,  notwithstanding  the  particular  tract  may  be 
mineral  in  character,  and  fall  within  the  exception.  Not  having  seen 
that  decision,  we  are  ignorant  as  to  the  exact  character  of  the  ruling,  but 
it  is  not  understood  how  a  person  in  the  occupancy  of  mineral  lands  under 
the  local  customs  and  rules  of  miners,  protected  by  the  license  granted 
in  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  July  26j  1866,  could  be  ejected  by  a  rail- 
road company  having  no  title  to  the  land  at  all.  The  government  license, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  would  constitute  a  sufficient  defence  against 
any  one  not  able  to  show  a  better  title.  The  grantee  of  such  license  is  no 
trespasser  upon  the  public  lands,  and  although  the  license  is  revocable 
by  the  United  States,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  revoked  by  a  patent  to 
a  railroad  company  when  such  instrument  expressly  excepts  and  excludes 
from  the  grant  all  interdicted  mineral  land.  Claimants  authorized  to 
apply  for  and  to  obtain  patents  under  the  mining  act  havean  efficient 
remedy  in  its  provisions,  and  by  taking  the  proper  steps  may  obtain  pat- 
ents for  their  claims,  even  should  they  happen  to  be  embraced  within 
tracts  patented  to  railroad  companies,  as  the  exceptions  in  such  patents 
enable  the  United  States  to  segregate  the  mineral  lands  included  by  dis- 
tinct and  separate  conveyance  to  mining  claimants.  Placers  more  valu- 
able for  mining  than  for  agriculture  cannot  be  entered  as  pre-emption 
or  homestead  lands,  nor  can  they  be  selected  by  railroad  companies. 
There  may  be  difficulties,  and  sometimes  even  hardships,  connected  with 
the  system  of  filing  affidavits  to  prove  the  mineral  character  of  lands 
claimed  by  a  railroad  company,  or  an  agricultural  settler,  and  taking 
witnesses  before  the  local  land  officers;  but  these  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
inseparable  from  the  subject  matter;  pre-emptors  and  homestead  settlers 
have  the  same  difficulties  to  contend  with,  more  onerous  in  the  new  States 
and  Territories  than  in  the  older  States,  n^om  the  sparseness  of  the  popu- 
lation not  justifying  additional  land  offices.  It  has  been  suggested  to 
this  office  that  the  government  should  appoint  a  commission  to  segregate 
the  mineral  from  the  residue  of  the  public  lands;  but  let  any  one  con- 
sider the  vast  amount  of  money  expended  by  practical  miners  in  excava- 
tions to  test  the  value  of  mines,  subsequently  abandoned  as  worthless, 
and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  time  and  expense  such  an  undertak- 
ing would  require,  and  how  little  confidence  it  would  be  likely  to  inspire. 
When  a  miner  has  taken  possession  of  mineral  lauds  under  the  license 
of  the  government,  and  has  developed  their  character  for  mining  purposes, 
it  would  seem  that  the  ta«k  of  protecting  his  rights  could  nut  be  more 
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onerous  than  that  which  every  settler  is  liable  to  encounter  in  defending 
himself  against  adverse  claimants.  The  regulation  of  filing  affidavits  is 
simply  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  cla.ss  to  which  a  particular  tract  of 
land  may  belong,  and  although  it  may  not  be  the  best  that  could  be  devised, 
it  is  the  only  practical  mode  that  has  suggested  itself  to  meet  the 
difficulty  of  disposing  of  different  classes  of  land  mingled  together  in  such 
a  way  as  to  render  it  frequently  impossible  to  tell,  without  great  labor 
and  expense,  whether  a  particular  subdivision  belongs  to  one  or  the  other 
class. 

IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  STAY  OF  PROCEEDINGS  FOR  THE  DETERMI- 
NATION OF  ADVERSE  CLAIMS  UNDER  THE  SIXTH  SECTION  OF  THE 
MINING  LAW. 

The  sixth  section  of  the  mining  act  reqiures  all  proceedings  to  be 
stayed  until  a  final  settlement  and  adjudication  in  the  courts,  whenever 
an  adverse  claimant  appears  before  the  approval  of  the  survey  as  pro- 
vided in  the  third  section. 

The  third  paragraph  of  the  instructions  of  June  25, 1867,  requires  such 
opposing  claimant  to  show,  by  proof,  the  claim  or  interest  he  may  have 
in  the  mine,  and  directs  the  register  and  receiver,  should  the  same  be 
satisfactory  to  them,  to  stay  all  further  proceedings.  It  is  not  to  be 
understood  by  this  that  the  sufficiency  of  the  adverse  claim  is  to  be 
investigated  before  the  land  officers.  That  is  a  matter  that  is  expressly 
referred  to  the  local  courts  by  the  statute.  But  the  land  officers  are  to 
be  satisfied  that  the  opposing  claim  is  such  as  is  contemplated  by  the 
sixth  sexjtion  of  the  mining  act.  They  are  not  to  suffer  the  forms  of  law  to 
be  fraudiUently  used  by  pretended  claimants,  having  in  fact  no  rights 
worthy  of  investigation  before  the  courts.  For  instance,  should  it 
appear  that  the  adverse  claim  relied  upon  relates  to  a  settlement  claimed 
under  the  pre-emption  or  homestead  laws  of  the  United  States,  it  would 
at  once  be  decided  not  to  be  such  a  claim  as  is  to  be  referred  to  the  judi- 
cial tribunals  for  determination,  and  upon  the  filing  of  which,  the  pro- 
ceedings are  stayed  and  the  case  suspended  to  await  a  trial  in  the  courts ; 
these  tribunals  haAong  no  jurisdiction  of  claims  arising  under  the  pre- 
emption and  homeste^  laws.  The  adverse  claim  must  be  one  arising 
under  the  local  customs  and  rules  of  miners;  such  claimant  is  required  to 
file  an  affidavit  stating  fuUy  the  nature  of  his  claim,  and  if  the  facts 
disclosed  present  opposing  interests  under  these  regulations,  or  the  local 
laws  of  the  State  or  Territorj",  the  proceedings  must  be  stayed ;  after 
which  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  party  out  of  possession  to  carry  the 
case  into  the  courts,  not  only  for  the  reason  that  claimants  ought  not  to 
be  called  upon  to  assiune  the  offensive  in  relation  to  claims  of  which 
they  already  have  possession,  but  because  the  act  extends  the  right 
to  apply  for  patents  only  to  claimants  having  previously  occupied 
and  improved  their  claims  according  to  the  local  customs  or  rules  of 
miners ;  and  although  there  may  be  cases  where  claimants  have  been 
fraudulently  ousted  of  a  rightful  possession,  and  are  legally  entitled  to 
patents,  still,  as  that  question  is  to  be  settledin  the  courts,  and  not  in  the 
land  offices,  the  party  out  of  possession  is  not  in  a  condition  to  receive 
a  patent  until  his  right  to  possession  is  judicially  determined. 

The  language  of  the  second  section,  "having  previously  occupied  and 
improved  the  same,"  &c.,  does  not  refer  to  an  occupancy  at  some  remote 
period.  It  means  an  occupancy  continuing  up  to  the  d^te  of  the  appli- 
cation for  a  patent ;  otherwise  the  mine  for  which  a  patent  is  askeil  could 
not  be  said  to  be  one  '*  in  regard  to  whose  possession  there  is  no  contro- 
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versy  or  opposing  claim,"  "  as  the  statute  requires  it  to  be,  in  order  to 
entitle  the  claiuiaiit  to  a  patent."  The  very  fact,  therefore,  of  the  appli- 
cant for  a  patent  being  out  of  possession,  and  an  adverse  party  in 
possession,  shows  the  claim  to  be  one  for  adjudication  in  the  coiui:^  before 
it  can  be  disposed  of  in  the  land  office.  Hence  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
applicants  under  the  mining  act  to  state  in  their  applications  whether 
they  are  occupying  the  premises  for  which  a  patent  is  asked ;  and  if  not, 
whether  an  adverse  party  is  in  possession.  If  the  latter  is  the  case,  the 
party  is  notified  that  an  application  for  a  patent  has  been  made,  in  order 
that  he  may  file  an  affidavit  of  his  claim,  and  the  case  is  then  suspended 
for  action  in  the  courts. 

EIGHTS  TO  THE  USE  OF  WATER  UNDER  THE  NINTH  SECTION  OF   THE 

ACT. 

The  ninth  section  of  the  mining  act  maintains  and  protects  the  owTiers 
of  water  rights  wherever,  by  priority  of  possession^  rights  to  the  use  of 
water  for  mining^  agricultural^  manufacturing^  or  other  purposes^  have  vested 
and  accrued^  and  the  same  are  recognized  and  acknowledged  by  the  local 
cu^toms^  laics  J  and  decisions  of  courts. 

To  make  such  a  claim  good,  under  the  act,  the  right  to  the  use  of  water 
must  have  accrued — 

First,  by  prioritj'  of  possession ;  second,  it  must  be  recognized  by  the 
local  customs  5  third,  by  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territoiy  and  the  deci- 
sions of  the  courts. 

Whenever  a  claim  to  the  use  of  w^ater  is  thus  recognized  and  acknowl- 
edged by  the  local  customs,  laws,  and  decisions  of  the  courts  of  any 
State  or  Territory,  the  o>^nier  cannot  be  disturbed  in  his  possession,  no 
matter  whether  the  land  has  been  retiu^nedasmineml  or  agricultural;  nor 
can  his  improvements  be  appropriated  by  other  claimants  under  the  pre- 
emption or  homestead  la  ws.  As  the  right  vested  in  the  owner  is  an  extraor- 
dinary one,  diftering  essentially  from  the  systems  of  water  rights  existing 
either  under  the  common  orci\illaws,  being,  in  fact,  an  anomalous  system 
based  upon  the  peculiar  wants  and  conditions  of  things  found  in  some 
of  the  mining  States  and  Territories,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  chiimant 
to  show  that  it  has  been  fidly  adopted  in  the  State  or  Territory  in  which 
the  claim  is  situated,  as  the  law  upon  the  subject  of  water  rights  by 
ena<^tments  of  the  legislature  or  the  decisions  of  the  highest  couits,  and 
it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  show  that  such  a  claim  has  the  sanction  of  the 
local  customs.  This  office  would  not,  by  issuing  patents  under  said  ninth 
section,  contribute  to  fasten  upon  one  of  the  new  States  or  Territories  a 
system  so  materially  aftecting  its  local  proprietary^  regidations  without 
the  same  haAing  been  first  adopted  and  engrafted  upon  the  laws  of  such 
State  or  Territory  by  the  proper  departments  of  the  same ;  and  any 
claimant  applying  under  said  section  must  produce  satisfactory  proof 
of  such  adoption  and  acknowledgment.  Wlien  such  proof  can  be  satis- 
factorily fiuiiished,  claims  of  this  natiu'e  might  be  included  in  patents 
for  mines,  as  the  reasonable  quantity  of  surface  ground  for  the  conveni- 
ent working  of  the  same,  allowed  by  the  act  of  July  26,  18GG,  where  the 
water  is  used  for  mining  purposes,  according  to  the  local  customs  and 
rules  of  miners,  and  the  fact  of  not  being  adjacent  to  the  vein  or  lode 
would  not,  it  is  believed,  contravene  either  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  act. 
Where  these  claims  are  embraced  within  lands  returned  as  agricultural, 
and  the  water  is  or  may  be  advantageously  used  for  irrigation,  they  may  be 
included  in  patents  for  agricultural  lands  under  the  pre-emption  or 
homestead  laws,  as  a  part  of  the  realty  conveyed,  being  adjacent  to  the 
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same,  and  constituting  a  part  of  the  legal  subdivisions  embraced  in  such 
patents. 

The  doctrine  of  exclusive  ownership  of  water,  by  virtue  of  prior  occu- 
pancy, appears  to  have  been  fully  adopted  in  California  by  numerous 
decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  that  State.  Whether  a  similar  rule 
has  been  adopted  in  any  other  State  or  Territory  by  the  legislature  or  the 
courts,  is  not  known  here.  At  all  events,  any  owner  of  a  water  claim, 
in  a  condition  to  ask  for  a  patent  granting  such  exclusive  right,  is  in  a 
condition  to  maintain  himself,  for  the  present,  without  a  patent,  against 
all  adverse  claimants,  by  Aortue  of  the  protection  extended  to  hun  by 
the  act  itself. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS — ^HOW  CONDUCTED. 

1.  All  applications  for  patents  under  the  mining  act  should  be  in  writing, 
in  which  should  be  stated  the  name  of  the  applicants,  and  whether  the 
claim  is  made  by  individuals,  or  a  partnership  or  corporation ;  it  should 
designate  the  mining  district,  county,  and  State,  in  which  the  claim  is 
located ;  describe  the  character  of  the  mine,  as  to  whether  it  bears  gold, 
sUver,  cinnabar,  or  copper ;  state  the  number  of  feet  claimed  along  the 
lode  and  laterally ;  the  date  of  the  original  location  of  the  claim  under 
the  mining  customs ;  when  and  where  it  was  recorded ;  the  names  of  the 
locators;  whether  the  applicant  claims  as  a  locator  or  as  a  piu'cha^er — if 
the  latter,  whether  by  deed  or  verbal  contract  of  parties  in  or  out  of 
possession ;  the  nature  and  value  of  the  improvements  made  or  labor 
performed  5  whether  the  applicant  is  occupying  the  claim  or  is  out  of 
possession;  and  finally,  whether  the  claim  is  one  in  regard  to  the  posses- 
sion of  which  there  is  any  controversy  or  opposing  claim  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  applicant.  The  application  should  further  state  that 
claimant  has  posted  a  diagram  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  claim, 
together  with  a  notice  of  his  intention  to  apply  for  a  patent,  with  the 
date  of  posting  such  notice  and  diagram;  and  it  should  distinctly  appear 
to  whom  the  patent  is  to  issue. 

2.  With  the  application  there  must  be  filed,  first,  a  diagram  of  the 
claim,  similar  to  that  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  thereon^  represent- 
ing its  boundaries  and  location,  its  length  along  the  lode,  with  the  sur- 
face ground  necessary  to  the  convenient  working  of  the  mine ;  second, 
a  copy  of  the  notice  posted  on  the  claim  with  the  diagram ;  third,  a  cer- 
tified copy  of  the  mining  customs  of  the  district ;  fourth,  a  certified  copy 
of  the  record  of  the  location  from  the  recorder's  office;  fifth,  if  the  appli- 
cant is  a  corporation,  a  certified  copy  of  the  chart>er  or  certificate  of  incor- 
poration; sixth,  if  the  application  is  made  by  an  individual  or  an 
unincorporated  company,  an  affidavit  or  affidavits  of  citizenship,  or  of 
having  filed  a  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  the  applicant's 
o^Ti  affidavit  will  be  sufficient ;  facts  must  be  stated,  such  as  place  of 
nativity,  in  what  court  declaration  of  intention  was  filed,  and  the  date 
of  such  declaration,  with  a  certified  copy  of  the  same ;  if  ai)plicant  claims 
to  be  a  citizen,  he  must  state  in  his  affida\at  the  place  of  his  birth,  his 
residence  for  the  past  five  years,  and  whether  he  has  exercised  the  elec- 
tive franchise,  and  where;  seventh,  the  affidavit  of  claimant  that  he  is 
in  the  occupancy  of  the  claim,  stating  the  length  of  time  he  has  occupied 
the  same,  the  amount  of  money  and  labor  expended  thereon,  and  that  he 
knows  of  no  adverse  claim  to  the  i)ossession ;  and  eighth,  if  claimant  is 
in  possession  under  purchase,  a  certified  copy  of  the  deed,  or  if  the  deeds 
are  numerous,  a  brief  abstract  of  title,  certified  by  the  recorder,  or  even  a 
certificate  from  that  officer  that  a  regular  chain  of  title,  ending  in  the 
applicant,  appears  on  his  records,  will  answer  the  purpose. 
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3.  Upon  filing  tliese  papers,  the  register  of  the  land  office  will  make 
the  publication  required  in  the  third  section  of  the  act  in  a  newspaper 
published  nearest  the  claim,  carefully  stating  in  the  notice  the  name  of 
the  claimant,  of  the  mine,  district,  and  county ;  also  the  names  of  the 
a<\joining  claimants,  and  if  the  claim  is  a  relocation,  the  names  of  former 
claimaoti^  and  claim,  designating  the  lode,  and,  as  near  as  practicable, 
the  locality  of  the  claim  upon  the  lode. 

The  names  of  the  adjoining  claims  and  claimants  ought  never  to  be 
omitted,  as  that  will  generally  be  found  one  of  the  readiest  means  of  fix- 
ing the  locality  of  the  claim.  The  register  will  also  post  a  copy  of  the 
notice  in  his  office  for  the  period  of  ninety  days,  and  on  the  publisher's 
presenting  his  account,  the  register  will  transmit  the  same  to  the  sur- 
veyor general,  unless  the  applicant  has  made  provision  for  its  immediate 
payment,  in  which  case  a  duplicate  receipt  will  be  taken  from  the  pub- 
lisher^ one  of  which  to  be  transmitted  to  the  General  Land  Office. 

4.  On  the  expiration  of  ninety  days  after  posting  diagram  and  notice, 
the  claimant  or  his  agent  must  file  his  own  affidavit,  with  that  of  some 
other  person  cognizant  of  the  fact,  with  the  register  and  receiver,  that 
said  diagram  and  notice  were  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  claim 
at  least  ninety  days,  or  prove  the  same  by  verbal  testimony  to  the  satis- 
faction of  these  officers.  If  all  the  proof  furnished  is  satisfactory  to  the 
register  and  receiver,  and  no  adverse  claim  has  been  filed,  the  applicant 
for  a  patent  will  apply  to  the  surveyor  general  for  an  estimate  of  the 
expenses  of  surveying  or  pliatting^the  claim  and  of  making  publication, 
if  the  latter  has  not  been  paid  by  the  applicant ;  and  on  depositing  the 
amount  with  any  assistant  United  States  treasurer,  or  designated  deposi- 
tary, in  favor  of  the  United  States  treasury,  to  be  passed  to  the  credit  of 
the  fund  created  by  "  individual  depositors  for  surveys  of  the  public 
land,"  and  filing  with  the  surveyor  general  one  of  the  duplicate  cer- 
tificates of  deposit  taken  by  the  claimant,  that  officer  will  order  the  claim 
to  be  surveyed,  and  transmit  the  certificate  of  deposit  to  the  General 
Land  Office.  If  an  adverse  claimant  appears  before  application  is  made 
to  the  8ur\'eyor  general  for  a  survey,  no  action  will  be  taken  by  that 
officer  until  the  question  as  to  possession  is  settled  in  the  courts. 

5.  The  survey  when  made  must  be  approved  by  the  surveyor  general, 
who  will  also  make  a  plat  of  the  claim,  accurately  representing  its  boun- 
daries, its  area,  and  its  relative  X)osition  in  respect  to  the  subdivisions 
of  the  public  surveys,  the  township  and  range  lines  being  extended  for 
this  purpose  according  to  instructions  on  page  seven,  circular  of  Jan- 
uary 14, 1867,  if  the  claim  is  upon  unsurveyed  land.  In  the  margin  of 
the  plat  the  surveyor  general  wiU  endorse  his  approval  of  the  survey  as 
in  other  government  plats :  also  his  certificate  of  the  value  of  the  labor 
and  improvements,  and  or  the  character  of  the  vein  exposed,  and  will 
transmit  papers  to  the  local  officers  and  to  the  General  Land  Office,  as 
heretofore  instructed. 

6.  The  register  and  receiver  will  carefully  examine  all  testimony  pre- 
sented, whether  in  the  form  of  affidavits  or  parol  proof,  exercising  tiie 
precautions  heretofore  recommended  in  reference  to  the  former.  They 
will  also  examine  the  returns  of  survey  approved  by  the  surveyor  gen- 
eral, and  transmit  the  application  with  all  the  testimony,  if  the  same  is 
satisfactory  to  them,  endorsed  with  their  approval  to  the  General  Land 
Office,  if  no  opposing  claimant  appears  before  the  approval  of  the  survey, 
so  t^at  a  patent  may  at  once  be  issued. 
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RAILROADS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  railway  system  was  inaugurated  in  this  country  some  forty  years 
ago.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  first  passenger  railroad  constructed, 
was  commenced  at  its  eastern  terminus  in  Baltimore  July  4,  1828.  The 
extension  of  these  artificial  communications  by  private  capital  and  enter- 
prise alone  over  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  during  the  following 
twenty  years,  constitutes  a  chapter  of  absorbing  interest  in  our  soci^ 
progress.  During  this  period  were  established  those  main  lines  of  east 
and  west  travel  and  transport,  which  effectually  neutralized  the  isolating 
influence  of  the  AUeghanies.  The  main  lines  of  natui'al  communica- 
tion in  the  Mississippi  valley  by  the  river  courses  led  towards  the  Gidf 
of  Mexico,  and  New  Orleans  had  a  fair  prospect  of  becoming  the  great 
depot  of  the  teeming  productions  of  the  mighty  west.  What  the  destiny 
of  the  country' would  have  been  but  for  the  interweaving  of  these  natural 
longitudinal  lines  of  commercial  movement  by  the  cross  lines  of  railway 
communication,  it  is  impossible  now  to  estimate.  These  two  agencies, 
the  wari>  and  woof  of  a  consolidated  Union,  have  placed  the  industrial 
and  commercial  interests  of  American  civilization  upon  an  impregnable 
basis  and  have  secured  its  hopeful  development.  It  may  be  safely  esti- 
mated that  in  the  absence  of  this  splendid  railway  movement  our  national 
development  would  have  been  retarded  at  least  half  a  century,  and  that 
the  desolation  of  the  wilderness  would  be  now  unbroken  over  a  vast 
teiTitory  at  present  teeming  with  the  arts  and  institutions  of  civilization. 

In  1850  the  iulvance  of  our  material  interests  had  created  a  demand 
for  railway  communication  between  different  sections  of  the  country, 
which  private  enterprise  unassisted  by  government  could  not  meet.  The 
endowment  of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad  in  1850,  by  tiie  donation  of 
the  odd-numbered  sections  of  public  land  lying  within  five  miles  of  its 
line,  was  merely  an  exercise  of  the  power  of  di8i>osing  of  the  public 
domain  in  a  new  and  more  advantageous  manner,  in  which  the  liberality 
of  the  government  was  fidly  reimbursed  by  doubling  the  price  of  the 
reserved  lands.  The  2.595,000  acres  of  public  land  thus  granted  at 
the  minimum  price  of  $1  25  per  acre  represented  a  nominal  value  of 
$3,24^3,750.  But  it  was  weU  known  that  these  lands,  lying  near  no 
great  natural  means  of  communication,  would  be  a  drug  in  the  market 
for  many  years,  while  the  tide  of  jmpulation  would  be  defiected  to  more 
eligible  poi'tions  of  the  country.  Tlie  establishment  of  the  railway,  how- 
ever, would  bring  them  at  once  in  demand,  and  secure  their  disposal  at 
double  the  minimum  rates.  The  national  landed  interest  intrusted  to  the 
general  government  would,  by  this  disposition,  be  very  greatly  advanced, 
and  an  incidental  public  benefit  derived  from  the  speedy  setth^ment  of 
these  lands  would  be  seeured. 

The  principle  established  in  the  case  of  the  Illinois  Central  was 
destined  to  a  speedy  and  enormous  application  in  other  i>ublic  land 
States  where  railway  enterprises  were  struggling  agjiinst  the  general 
embarrassment  of  want  of  capital,  and  where  eligible  railway  movements, 
yet  to  be  inaugurated,  were  soon  to  advance  very  powerful  claims  to  the 
same  assistance.  Land  concessions  in  aid  of  railroads  have  been  gra»nted 
by  Congress  to  fourteen  States,  viz. :  Illinois,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Kansas, 
Missouri,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Arkansas,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Florida, 
Louisiana,  California,  and  Oregon;  the  aggregate  amount  of  land  so 
conceded  being  58,108,581.40  aci*es.  Land  concessions  amounting  to 
3,782,213.27  acres  have  also  been  granted  to  these  States,  viz. :  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Oregon,  for  the  construction  of  military  wagon  roads. 
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[he  results  of  this  policy  of  government  aid  are  wonderftil.    Through  all 
Jie  Stat**s  to  which  the«e  subsidies  were  granted  a  system  of  railroads, 
embniciii^  thousands  of  miles,  has  heen  inaugurated,  giving  an  untola 
impidse  to  every  form  of  industrial  and  commercial  activity  and  adding 
an  enormous  volume  and  force  to  our  great  national  forward  movement. 
The  third  gi*and  st^ige  of  American  railroad  enterprise  is  the  present, 
in  which  it  launches  out  into  the  wilderness  in  advance  of  civilization,  lay- 
ing its  iron  track  through  primeval  forests  and  bouudless  prairies  and 
ovei*  rugj^ed  mountain  ranges  in  order  to  imite  the  outlying  members  ot 
the  U  uion   ui)on  the  Pacific  coast  with  the  great  mass  of  home  civiliza- 
tion.   These   communities,  nuiubering  a  million  of  inhabitants,  and 
rapidly  advancing  in  all  the  elements  of  social  prosperity,  were  isolated 
by  thousands  of  miles  of  desert  occupied  by  \iild  beasts  or  still  more 
.fomiidable  savage  men.    Their  pathways  across  this  inter\"ening  wilder- 
ness were  devious,  uucertiiiu,  toilsome,  and  i>erilou8.    The  necessities  Ox 
commerce  could  brook  neither  the  delay  nor  the  cost  of  transpoitation. 
Immigration  was  restricted  by  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  these  routes 
to  a  limited  niunber,  travelling  in  expensively  equipped  companies.    A 
route  partly  by  sea  and  partly  by  land  across  the  territory  of  a  foreign 
power,  and  a  still  longer  sea  route  rouiMl  the  stormy  cape,  were  the  only 
alternatives  to  this  overland  travel. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  American  society  had  established  itselr 
upon  the  Paeitic  coast  in  ast<mishing  vigor,  and  was  rapidly  working 
eastward  to  meet  tlie  main  tide  of  settlement,  advancing  towards  the 
Rocky  mountains  from  the  Mississippi.  The  increasing  volume  and 
variety  of  agiicultuial  and  mineral  production  on  the  Pacific  called 
loudly  for  a  si)eedy  and  safe  communication  with  the  older  States,  attract- 
ing the  best  minds  in  the  nation  to  the  practical  solution  of  the  problem. 
The  sudden  and  powerful  quickening  of  the  sentimeut  of  nationality  at 
the  oi>ening  of  the  late  civil  war  demanded  speedy  action  upon  a  project 
deeme<l  essential  to  the  tenitorial  unity  of  the  republic.  In  spite  of  the 
heavy  hnaucial  bmdensof  the  war,  Congiess  responded  to  the  patriotic 
instinct  of  the  nation,  by  passing  various  acts  from  1802  to  the  present 
time,  endowing  several  railroad  corporations  with  magnificent  areas  of 
laud,  and  loaning  to  two  of  them  the  government  credit  to  the  amount 
of  iif»30,00<),000  in  order  to  enable  them  to  complete  a  line  of  road  from 
Omidia  and  Kansas  City  to  San  Francisco  in  the  shortest  possible  space 
of  time. 

In  the  previous  landed  endowments  of  railroad  enterprises,  the  SUites 
within  whose  limits  the  roads  were  to  be  constructed  were  made  the 
trustees  of  the  national  subsidies.  But  in  the  novel  a^spects  of  this 
new  movement,  and  in  default  of  State  authority  to  exercise  such  trust, 
CoDgiess  was  obliged  to  create  corporate  agencies  to  cany  out  this  pro- 
ject. By  the  acts  of  July  I,  18t>2,  July  2, 1864,  May  21,  1860,  and  July 
26,  1866,  the  Union  Pacihc  Kailroad  Company,  the  Central  l*acific  Kail- 
road  Company  of  California,  and  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  Eastern  Divi- 
sion, were  designated  for  the  work  of  constructing  a  line  of  railway 
from  Omaha  to  San  Francisco,  with  a  branch  from  Kausas  City,  pass- 
ing through  Denver,  an  extension  having  been  proposed  in  a  south- 
wesu^rly  direction  to  reach  the  Pacific.  To  aid  in  the  construction 
of  the.se  stupendous  works,  the  odd-numbered  sections  lying  within 
10  miles  of  each  line  of  route  were  granted,  with  a  loan  of  gov- 
ernment credit  varying  from  $16,000  to  $48,000  per  mile,  in  proportion 
to  the  local  difficulties  of  e^eh  route. 

The  oiKirations  of  the  aforesaid  companies  have  exhibited  a  degree  of 
energy  and  of  financial  and  engineerifig  skill  unparalleled  in  history. 
The  Urtion  Pacific  Company  commenced  building  its  eastern  conuectioivsL 
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from  Omaha,  and  completed  50  miles  dnring  the  year  1865.  During  1866 
255  miles  were  built,  235  miles  during  1867,  and  335  in  1868,  up  to  the 
present  time,  making  875  miles  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  route  now  in 
running  order ;  the  process  of  construction  is  being  rapidly  pushed,  the 
latest  telegraphic  reports  recording  an  instance  of  seven  and  a  half  miles 
being  laid  in  a  single  day.  The  Central  Pacific  road  had  31  miles  con- 
structed by  July  1, 1864,  and  by  November,  1866,  had  opened  94  miles 
iiirther,  reaching  a  point  11  miles  from  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
This  formidable  point  has  since  been  passed  and  the  line  has  been  fin- 
ished 300  miles  east  of  Sacramento,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  reaching 
Humboldt  Wells,  200  miles  farther  east,  by  December,  1868.  Nearly 
1,200  miles  of  the  main  line  have  thus  been  completed  in  four  years. 
Meanwhile,  of  the  branch  line  known  as  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  East- 
em  Division,  385  miles  have  been  completed  from  Kansas  City  to  Fort 
Wallace,  making  an  aggregate  of  nearly  1,600  miles  of  road  complete 
and  in  running  order  between  the  Missouri  river  and  the  Pacific.  By 
the  latest,  the  next  anniversary  of  national  independence  will  witness  a 
complete  line  of  railway  across  our  continent,  while  intelligent  men,  well 
informed  as  te  the  progress  of  the  work,  predict  an  earlier  consumma- 
tion. 

The  splendid  qualities  exhibited  in  this  enterprise,  both  by  the  nation 
that  conceived  it  in  a  sublime  faith  in  its  own  indomitable  energy,  and 
by  the  individual  spirits  who  have  worked  out  the  practical  problem  so 
far  within  the  time  allotted,  have, already  illustrated  the  American  name 
with  a  glory  not  eclipsed  by  any  other  achievement.  When  the  enor- 
mous extent  of  the  work  is  considered,  with  its  towering  obstacles  in 
certain  localities,  we  may  well  be  astonished  at  the  results  obtained  even 
in  this  age  of  engineering  wonders.  The  systematic  prosecution  of  the 
work  under  some  very  remarkable  difficulties,  growing  out  of  the  want 
of  local  supplies  of  materials,  developed  a  superior  administrative  and 
executive  ability.  Everything  essential  to  the  wants  of  the  workmen 
and  the  construction  of  the  road  must  be  procured  a  thousand  miles  off, 
gathered  in  large  magazines  at  some  point,  and  sent  along  the  line  at  a 
heavy  cost  of  transportation.  The  materials  used  were  of  the  best 
quality,  regardless  of  price,  and  the  work  finished  in  a  style  equal  to 
that  of  any  road  east  of  the  Alleghenies. 

The  equipment  of  this  road  is  of  the  first  character,  embracing  100 
locomotives  fix)m  the  best  manufactories  in  the  country.  The  rolling 
stock  of  the  company  is  constructed  at  their  own  shops  in  Omaha,  in 
the  best  style.  In  the  erection  of  these  establishments  and  of  the  build- 
ings along  the  route,  the  wants  of  the  future  have  been  kept  in  view, 
and  preparations  made  for  an  immense  amount  of  travel  and  transport, 
which  may  be  exi)ected  on  the  completion  of  the  line  to  the  Pacific. 

The  i>ortion  of  the  route  confided  to  the  Central  Pacific  Company  pre- 
sents much  more  formidable  obstacles,  especially  in  crossing  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  The  grades  in  this  part  range  from  75  to  116  feet  per  mile, 
averaging  95  feet.  Tunnels  were  cut  through  solid  rock  for  very  con- 
siderable distances,  the  length  of  the  longest  being  1,658  feet.  Along  40 
miles  of  the  route  heavy  sheds  of  timber  have  been  erected  to  protect 
the  track  against  the  avalanches  of  mountain  snow.  While  yet  the  work 
of  passing  the  summit  was  in  progress,  the  grading  on  the  eastern  slope 
was  commenced,  and  the  necessary  iron  and  rolling  stock  for  78  miles  of 
track  were  dragged  over  the  mountain  by  ox-teams.  The  main  difficul- 
ties of  this  end  of  the  route  having  been  overcome,  the  work  is  now 
advancing  at  a  rate  approaching  that  of  the  Union  Pacific,  little  or  no 
heavy  grading  being  required  west  of  the  Salt  Lake  mountains.    The 
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construction  of  this  part  of  the  road  is  of  the  most  substantial  character, 
the  culverts  being  of  granite  and  the  bridges  of  the  best  Oregon  timber. 
The  equipment  of  the  company  embraces  105  locomotives  and  600  cars. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  two  roads  will  unite  at  a  point  100  miles  west  of 
Salt  Lake  City. 

This  great  steam  highway  traverses  ttoee  States  and  three  Territories, 
with  other  States  and  Territories  lying  within  its  sphere  of  developing 
influence.  Of  these,  Califoniia  has  a  population  of  600,000,  Nevada  60,000 
Nebraska  100,000,  Oregon  100,000,  Utah  120,000,  Montana  40,000,  Idaho 
40,(XK),  Colorado  60,000,  Wyoming  40,000,  and  Dakota  10,000,  making  a 
sum  total  of  1,170,000.  These  popiUations  are  increasing  bj'  heavy  annual 
ratios,  which,  on  the  completion  of  this  route,  will  be  yet  further  enhanced. 
When  the  fertile  lands  and  productive  mineral  resources  of  this  magnifi- 
cent area  shall  be  rendered  easy  of  access  by  the  completion  of  this  and 
other  lines  of  railway  already  projected,  the  tide  of  immigration  vnll  be 
expanded,  and  the  l>eneficent  provisions  of  oiu*  pre-emption  and  home- 
stead laws  will  be  laid  under  contribution  by  millions  of  settlers.  The 
agricultural  and  mineral  productions  of  these  regions,  finding  this  out- 
let, will  be  enormously  increased  in  volume  and  value.  The  triumphs  of 
scientific  culture  may  be  exi)ected  within  the  limits  of  fabled  great  Ameri- 
can deserts.  Splendid  forests  will  grow  from  seed  upon  bleak  ridges  and 
plains,  arresting  excessive  evaporation  and  ameliorating  climates.  Irri- 
gation will  redeem  millions  of  acres  from  sterility  and  add  magnificent 
tnicts  to  the  productive  areas  of  the  country.  The  vine,  the  olive,  and 
other  generous  fruits  of  all  kinds^  will  grow  in  those  climates  with  a  luxu- 
riance that  will  astonish  the  fruit  cultimsts  of  the  older  States.  Heavj^ 
croi>8  of  cereals  will  enhance  the  stock  of  breadstuffs  of  the  nation,  while 
immense  numbers  of  live  stock  nourished  in  those  rich  pastiure  lands  wiU 
add  to  the  physical  comforts  of  the  i)eople.  The  enhanced  >ield  of  the 
jirecious  metals  will  swell  the  volume  of  solid  circulating  medium  to  such 
an  extent  that  our  national  debt  will  be  imimportant.  The  useful  min- 
erals will  then  be  subjected  to  an  investigation  and  exploitation  which 
will  develop  an  amount  of  industrial  wealth  beyond  all  present  concep- 
tion. 

This  mass  of  production,  in  seeking  a  market,  will  give  rise  to  a  domes- 
tic commerce  of  transcendent  value.  The  domestic  trade  of  this  country 
far  overshadows  our  foreign  commerce,  indicating  a  healthy  preponder- 
ance of  the  home  activities  of  American  life.  But  there  wiU  be  added 
a  vast  foreign  traffic  that  will  flow  a<;ros8  the  American  continent  upon 
the  completion  of  this  continental  railway,  leaving  great  accumulations 
of  wealth  at  all  the  commercial  centres  along  its  entire  line.  The  streams 
of  oriental  commerce,  so  long  monopolized  by  European  nations  and  car- 
ried around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hoi>e,  across  the  Istlimus  of  Suez,  or  by 
long  and  expensive  overland  caravan  routes  across  the  eastern  continent, 
have  already  been  tapped  by  the  pioneer  line  of  American  steamers  from 
San  Francisco  to  Yokohama  and  Shanghai,  and  the  tide  of  travel  and 
transport  has  already  been  deflected  to  the  Panama  route.  How  will 
that  tendency  be  enlarged  upon  the  completion  of  this  grand  interoceanic 
highway !  The  tonnage  of  San  Francisco  increased  from  765,900  tons  in 
186i>  to  901,400  in  1867.  The  number  of  passengers  arriving  during  1867 — 
38,800 — ^was  nearly  equalled  by  the  aggregate  of  the  first  half  of  1868— 
32,000. 

The  immense  mass  of  exjwrt  destined  to  pass  from  that  commercial 

centre  on  the  Pacific  will  find  a  ready  transit  by  way  of  the  route  now 

opening.     Wagon  freights  to  the  Pacific  are  even  now  estimated  at 

230,000  tons  per  annum,  costing  $13,000,000.   It  is  supposed  that  154,000 
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persons  annually  pass  from  ocean  to  ocean,  involving  an  expenditure  for 
travel  and  transport  of  $31,000,000  per  annum.  Upon  the  opening  of 
this  route  the  travel  will  doubtless  be  augmented  to  half  a  million  per- 
sons per  annum,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  wiQ  not  be  less  than 
$100,000,000. 

But  the  mass  of  oriental  commerce  that  will  seek  this  transit  will  add 
still  further  to  these  splendid  aggregates.  The  improvements  both  in 
navigation  and  railway  transport  will  soon  quicken  the  passage  on  both 
elements  at  a  rate  conceivable  only  by  comparing  the  present  capacities 
of  locomotion  with  those  existing  a  century  ago.  I  have  elsewhere 
alluded  to  the  opinion  ardently  expressed  in  scientific  quarters,  that  the 
entire  passage  from  London  to  Yokohama,  through  Xew  York  and  San 
Franciscx),  will  ere  long  be  reduced  to  the  time  now  required  for  the  voyage 
across  the  Pacific — about  three  weeks.  The  trade  of  China  and  the 
neighboring  islands,  amounting  to  $300,000,000  per  annum,  which  Euroi>e 
has  hitherto  practically  monoi>olized,  will  pass  quietly  into  our  hands, 
and  our  commercial  cities  will  become  tlie  centres  of  the  world's  finan- 
cial operations. 

The  volume  of  transi>ortation  and  travel  that  will  pass  over  our  con- 
tinent will  soon  outstrip  the  capacities  of  any  single  route.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  this  result,  other  trans-continental  lines  arealr  eady  authorized. 
The  Kansas  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific,  known  as  the  Eastern  Division 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Eailway,  has  proi>osed,  as  hereinbefore  intimated, 
an  extension  to  the  Pacific  by  alternative  routes  along  the  32d  and  34th 
parallels,  traversing  some  of  the  most  unique  and  A^aluable  portions  of 
the  country.  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  southern  California, 
present  an  area  of  productive  soil  ana  genial  climate  that  promise^  under 
the  stimulus  of  railway  communication,  to  attract  and  support  a  large 
industrial  population.  Both  the  agricultural  and  the  mineral  resources 
of  these  regions  are  on  a  magnificent  scale,  indicating,  in  the  event  of 
the  success  of  the  last-named  enteri)ri8e,  a  large  increase  of  immigratiou 
and  an  advance  in  civilization.  For  the  constniction  of  such  a  route, 
Congress  has  been  asked  for  a  landed  Endowment  and  a  loan  of  credit 
similar  to  those  accorded  to  the  Union  Pacific  Company. 

Another  candidate  for  the  same  congressional  patronage  is  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Railway.  By  act  of  July  2, 18G4,  this  company  was  incori)o- 
rated  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  line  of  railway  and  telegraph  from 
Lake  Superior  to  Puget  sound,  in  a  line  north  of  the  45th  parallel,  with 
a  branch  down  the  Columbia  river  to  a  point  at  or  near  Portland.  A 
grant  of  land  including  20  odd^numbered  sections  per  mile  on  each  side 
of  said  line  of  road  was  the  extent  of  government  subsidy  promised.  It 
is  claimed  by  the  projectors  of  this  route  that  it  possesses  very  imi>ort- 
ant  advantages  over  routes  further  south;  that  it  is  the  shortest  and 
most  central  line,  crossing  the  continent  at  a  point  where  the  waters  of 
the  great  lakes  approach  nearest  the  Pacific;  that  it  is  the  best  prac- 
ticable route,  the  mountain  ranges  being  here  most  depressed.  It  is 
furthermore  stated  that  there  are  no  deserts  along  this  line,  which  trav- 
erses everywhere  tracts  of  great  agricultiu^al  and  mineral  wealth.  The 
climate  of  this  region  is  of  a  mildness  far  beyond  what  might  be  expected 
in  such  high  latitude,  as  is  shown  in  the  great  northern  defiection  of 
isothermals.  It  is  said  that  on  account  of  the  depressed  elevation  of  the 
mountain  passes  the  obstnictions  of  winter  will  be  less  formidable  than 
on  the  routes  projected  further  south.  It  is  claimed  that  the  local  busi- 
ness of  this  route  will  support  each  successive  section  as  it  is  placed  in 
running  order,  and  that  the  completion  of  the  entire  line  will  make  it  the 
gi'eat  a^ry  of  northern  trans-continental  foreign  commerce.    Witli  all 
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these  advantages,  the  statement  of  which  does  not  seem  to  be  contro- 
verted, it  ha«  been  found  hitherto  impracticable  to  enhst  the  cai)ital 
essential  to  its  prosecution.  In  this  exigency,  Congress  has  been  asked 
for  a  loan  of  its  credit  on  terms  similar  to  those  accorded  to  the  Union 
Pacific  Company.  The  success  of  this  i)olicy  in  the  case  in  which  it  has 
already  been  tried  is  pointed  to  as  sufficient  security  for  its  safety  in  the 
present  instance.  We  may  reasonably  expect  that  the  rapid  development 
of  the  industrial  and  commercial  value  of  the  routes  contemplated  by 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  and  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  Eastern 
Division,  will  cause  their  construction  in  anv  event. 

In  the  course  of  the  regular  and  normal  development  of  our  western 
territory,  railroad  enterprises  connecting  with  these  trunk  lines  will  be 
inaugurated  and  successfully  carried  into  execution.  The  idea«  of  civ- 
ilization have  in  the  last  decade  bexjome  startlingly  progressive.  Man, 
impatient  of  the  slow  labors  of  the  past,  is  hardly  willing  to  accord  even 
the  briefeMr  space  of  tim^  necessary  to  the  aecomplishment  of  results. 
There  is  a  feverish  anxiety  to  secure  ends  in  view  by  constantly  improving 
mechanical  processes.  The  labor  of  years  has  already  been  compressed 
within  days  and  even  hours.  The  transmission  of  intelligence  by  the 
instantaneous  flash  of  electricity  has  spread  a  network  of  iron  nerves, 
both  sensitive  and  volitional,  over  every  civilized  country,  while  the  rapid 
enlargement  of  the  railway  system  has  supplied  a  power  analogous  to 
the  muscular  force  of  the  human  body,  in  handling  the  masses  of  matter 
and  in  dominating  the  motive  powers  of  nature.  The  earth  under  the 
hand  of  this  intelligent  discipline  promises  soon  to  become  a  highly 
organized  mechanism,  meeting  the  wants  of  its  human  occupants  with 
a  delicate  appreciation  and  an  abundance  of  provision  that  will  realize 
the  dreams  of  optimist  philosophy.  We  stand,  doubtless,  at  the  thresh- 
old of  grander  developments  of  social  life  than  has  ever  yet  been  wit- 
nessed in  any  age. 

AREA    OF    THE    PUBLIC    DOMAIN— EXPANSION    OP    AMERICAN    NATION- 
ALITY. 

By  the  trfeaty  of  1783,  at  the  close  of  our  Revolution,  the  limits  of  the 
rexmblic  of  1776,  as  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain,  extended  from  the 
great  lakes  on  the  north  to  the  31°  of  latitude,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  middle  channel  of  the  Mississippi,  that  channel  having  been  recog- 
nized as  the  western  boundary  of  the  Anglo-American  colonies  in  the 
7th  article  of  the  treaty  concluded  on  the  10th  of  February,  1763,  at  Paris, 
between  the  Kings  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  the  three  great 
powers  then  colonizing  on  this  continent.  K  from  the  surface  of  the 
United  States  of  1776—1783  we  deduct  the  aggregate  area  of  the  original 
13  States,  also  the  area  of  Vermont,  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1791,  but 
whose  territory  was  claimed  by  New  York  and  New  Hampslure ;  the 
surface  of  Kentucky,  once  a  part  of  Virginia^  but  admitted  in  1792;  of 
Tennessee,  once  a  portion  of  North  Carolina,  out  admitted  in  1796;  and 
of  Maine,  its  territory  having  been  once  claimed  by  Massachusetts,  but 
admitted  as  a  State  in  1820;  there  will  remain  unclaimed  by  any  other 
State  a  quantity  of  public  land  equal  to  354,000  square  miles,  or 
226,560,000  acres,  that  being  the  aggregate  area  of  this  national  interest 
prior  to  and  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1800.  Since  then,  the  limits  of^ 
the  Union  have  been  enlarged  and  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  cession  in  1803^ 
with  Napoleon  as  First  Consul  of  the  French  republic ;  of  1819  with  Spain ; 
by  the  admission  in  1846  of  Texas,  retaining  her  proprietorship  in  the 
lands  of  the  State;  by  the  treaty  of  limits  in  that  year  with  Great 
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Britain,  fixing  the  dividing  line  between  the  then  Territory  of  Oregon  and 
the  British  iK)S8e88ion8 ;  by  the  treaties  of  1848  and  1853  with  Mexico; 
and  the  treaty  of  1807  with  Alexander  II,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  KuBsia^. 

In  ATTtue  of  the  treaties  of  cession  here  referred  to,  the  area  of  the 
public  domain  has  been  increased  eight  times  its  original  extent,  and  now 
embraces  1,834,998,400  acn?s,  or  2,807,185  square  miles.  This  immense 
increase  of  national  territory-  embraced  numerous  individual  foreign 
titles  founded  on  written  grants,  in  form  extending  even  to  nascent  claims 
resting  upon  actual  settlement  before  change  of  government.  The 
whole  scope  of  congressional  legislation,  from  an  early  date  to  a  recent 
period,  shows  how  scrupulously  this  government  has  made  provision  for 
fidfllling  treaty  stipulations  and  the  requirements  of  public  law,  so  as  to 
secure  to  individuals  their  rights  which  originated  under  former  govern- 
ments. No  nation  has  shown  a  higher  sense  of  justice  in  tliis  respect 
or  a  more  liberal  spirit.  We  have  acknowledged  and  carried  out  the 
principle,  that  although  sovereignty  changes,  private  property  is  unaf- 
fected by  the  change,  and  that  aU  claims  in  this  relation  are  to  be  main- 
tained sacred,  including  those  in  contract,  those  executorj^,  as  well  a« 
those  executed.  Such  are  the  rulings  of  boards  of  commissioiiers  for  the 
examination  of  foreign  titles  and  the  de<?isions  of  the  district  courts,  and  ' 
of  the  Sui>reme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  enlightened  decrees  of 
the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  Union  show  how  jealously  private 
rights  have  been  vindicated  and  confirmed,  while  the  records  of  our  gov- 
enmient  bear  evidence  of  the  fact  that  multitudes  of  titles,  derived  under 
the  former  sovereignties  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Mexico, 
have  been  secured  to  the  lawfiil  owners. 

Of  the  whole  surface,  as  hereinbefore  given,  2,807,185  square  miles,  or 
1,834,998,400  acres,  acquii*ed  at  different  times  and  known  as  the  public 
domain,  there  have  been  surveyed  fix)m  the  foundation  of  our  system  to 
June  30,  1808  an  aggregate  surface  of  490,884,754.00  acres.     Leaving 

unsurveyed 1, 338, 113, 040. 00  acres. 

To  this  unsurveyed  surface  add  such  portion 

of  the  surveyed  territory-  as  has  not  been  dis- 

l>08ed  of,  viz 07, 253, 032. 93      " 

And  we  hav^e  yet  to  be  disposed  of  an  aggre- 
gate of 1, 405, 300, 078. 93      " 


f 


This  surface  exceeds  the  united  areas  of  European  Eussia^  Prussia, 
Austria^  Norway,  and  Sweden,  and  is  greater  by  1,200,000  square  miles 
than  all  of  Europe  outside  of  Eussia.  The  South  American  states  of 
Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Guiana,  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Chili,  falling  short 
of  this  area  300,000  square  miles,  while  it  transcends  in  extent  the  great 
empires  of  antiquity,  and  is  exceeded  oid}'  by  a  few  in  modem  times 
whose  enormous  surfaces  are  pieced  out  by  inhospitable  regions. 

The  present  territorial  limits  of  the  republic  embracing  this  domain 
cover  nearly  4,000,000  of  square  miles,  extending  through  5S  degrees  of 
longitude,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  through  25  degrees  of  latitude,  from 
the  chain  of  the  great  northern  lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  our  coun- 
try occupying  the  main  strategical  points  on  the  Korth  American  shore 
line  of  both  oceans.  Our  Atlantic  .coast  with  the  Gulf  line  stretching 
from  the  St.  Croix  to  the  Eio  Grande,  our  Pacific  seaboard  extending, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  hundred  miles  of  British  territory,  fix>m  the 
32d  parallel  to  the  Arctic  ocean.  The  northern  land  frontier  passes  from 
the  Pacific  ocean  through  Puget  sound  eastward  along  the  49th  i)aral 
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lei,  intersecting  the  basin  of  the  lakes  near  the  head  of  Lake  Superior, 
following  their  course  for  more  than  1,200  miles,  deflecting  eastward 
along  the  45th  parallel,  with  a  northward  curve,  to  include  the  State  of 
Maine.  Our  southern  land  frontier,  ascending  the  Rio  Grande  to  El 
Pa^io,  strikes  westerly  to  the  confluence  of  the  Colorado  and  the  Gila, 
oscillating  above  and  below  the  32d  parallel. 

Our  geographical  position  places  us  in  the  chief  highway  of  the  world's 
commerce,  enabling  us  ere  long  to  control  its  movements  and  absorb  a 
large  share  of  its  profits.  The  development  of  the  American  industrial 
and  commercial  system  upon  the  Pacific  slope  has  already  deranged  the 
old  commercial  relations  of  Europe  with  eastern  Asia,  promising  to 
reverse  the  course  of  trade,  causing  it  to  pa«s  over  this  continent  to 
Europe.  Our  centres  of  production  are  shifting  towards  the  Pacific. 
Commerce  follows  industry,  and  the  great  centres  of  commercial  Europe 
are  soon  to  be  disturbed  by  mighty  influences.  I'he  eastern  question  of 
to-day  will  be  superseded  by  more  potent  and  fundamental  interests  rap- 
idly reconstructing  the  social  system  of  the  world. 

The  Union  Pacific  railroad,  the  completion  of  which  is  now  but  a  ques- 
tion of  months,  will  yet  constitute  the  main  channel  of  communication 
between  eastern  Asia  and  western  Eurox)e.  In  the  last  annual  report 
of  this  office  it  is  shown  by  undeniable  facts  and  figures  that  for  travel 
and  for  the  carriage  of  light  and  high-priced  articles,  the  transportation 
whereof  constitutes  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  cost  of  bringing  them 
into  market,  such  as  the  teas  and  silks  of  China  and  Japan,  the  Pacific 
railway,  notwithstanding  the  double  transshipment,  first  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  then  at  Kew  York,  will  be  a  formidable  rival  to  the  European 
steamship  lines,  even  with  the  advantage  of  the  Suez  maritime  canal. 
The  extent  of  this  carrying  trade  is  partly  indicated  by  the  importa- 
tions of  tea  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  China  and  Japan  for  three 
vears,  as  stated  in  vol.  26  of  the  British  Parliamentarv  Papers  of  1866, 
to  wit :  for  1863,  136,803,218  pounds ;  for  1864,  124,359,243  pounds ;  for 
1865, 121,156,712  pounds;  total,  382,319,173  pounds.  Of  this  enormous 
aggn^gate,  over  97  per  cent,  entered  the  port  of  London.  A  con*espoiid- 
ent  of  the  London  Times  of  the  16th  October,  1868,  says :  ''  China  sends 
us  every  year  more  than  100,000,000  pounds  of  tea,  and  takes  from  us  in 
the  same  period  more  than  100,000,000  yards  of  Manchester  and  York- 
shire fabrics.  English  steamers  reach  the  veiy  heart  of  China  by  ascend- 
ing the  great  rivers  Yang-tze-kiang  and  Peiho."  It  is  in  place  here  to 
state  that  in  the  second  article  of  the  trekty  of  1844  at  Wang-Hiya 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Chinese  empire,  it  is  stipulated  that  '4f 
additional  advantages  or  privileges  of  w' hatever  description  be  conceded 
hereafter  by  China  to  any  other  nation,  the  United  States  and  the  citi- 
zens thereof  shall  be  entitled  thereupon  to  a  complete,  equal,  and  imx)ar- 
tial  participation  in  the  same.''    (Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  8,  page  592.) 

The  rai)idity  of  transit,  which  is  constantly  stimiUated  by  commercial 
rivalry  and  the  advantage  of  speedy  marketing,  will  send  a  large  pro- 
lK>rtion  of  this  carrying  trade  across  our  continent. 

But  we  will  soon  develop  a  basis  of  oriental  commerce  from  the  mutual 
necessities  and  capacities  of  the  United  States  and  Asia  grander  than 
the  accumulated  masses  of  commercial  power  and  thrift  in  the  capitals 
of  western  J}urope.  The  importation  of  teas  and  other  Asiatic  iiroducts 
must  continue  to  increase  at  a  rate  proportioned  to  our  increase  in  i)op- 
ulation  and  to  the  settlement  of  our  public  domain.  In  return  for  this 
immense  mass  of  imports,  the  Pacific  slope  alone  will  export  a  siu^ilus 
production  of  breadstuft's,  also  fruits  of  most  exquisite  quality,  to  meet 
the  increasing  demand  of  Asia.    Our  unrivalled  fisheries  on  the  Pacific 
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from  the  Giilf  of  California  to  the  Arctic  will  afford  to  400,000,000 
ChineHe,  50,000,000  Japanese,  and  many  odd  millions  of  East  India 
islanders,  an  immense  volume  of  cheap  animal  nutriment,  superseding 
to  a  considerable  extent  even  their  favorite  rice. 

By  our  late  treaty  with  China,  concluded  at  Washington  during  the 
cuiTent  year,  provision  is  made  for  the  construction  of  internal  improve- 
ments in  the  Celestial  Empire  by  American  capital  and  enter|>ri8e. 
Already  a  company  of  American  capitalists  have  been  authorized  by  the 
Emperor  of  China  to  construct  a  line  of  submerged  cable  connecting  the 
leading  maritime  cities.  This  will  doubtless  be  followed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  railroads  on  an  extended  scale.  The  iron  and  machinerj' 
necessary  for  their  construction  and  equipment  will  be  supplied  by  Ameri- 
can industry,  and  largely  from  the  yet  undeveloped  enteq^rise  of  the 
Pacific  slope.  The  transportation  of  this  heavy  material  wiU  give  scope 
to  an  immense  extension  of  our  carrying  tnule,  wliich  an  increasing 
demand  in  eiistem  Asia  for  our  manufactures  will  still  further  enlarge. 

Tlie  Pacific  ocean  is  the  sphere  of  the  peculiar  triumph  of  steam  navi- 
gation, and  the  age  of  American  enteq>rise  in  this  direction  is  now 
opening.  We  are  daily  diminishing  the  disadvantages  in  our  commer-  ^ 
cial  rivalry  with  Great  Britain,  growing  out  of  want  of  capital,  and  may 
now  hope  that  upon  the  expanse  of  the  Pacific  our  flag  will  soon  be 
found  covering  a  larger  commerce  than  has  ever  yet  been  known  on  the 
Atlantic. 

The  i)ioneer  enterprise  of  Pacific  steam  navigation  is  an  American 
line  known  as  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  originally  organ- 
ized to  ply  between  Kew  York  and  San  Francisco,  connecting  with  the 
Panama  railway.  In  1861  this  company  had  11  steamshii)s  on  the 
Pacific,  of  comparatively'  moderate  caiiacities,  and  assets  amounting  to 
$4,201,2H3  17.  During  that  year  the  transportation  both  ways  amounted 
to  22,806  passengers,  10,444|  tons  of  merchandise,  and  $41,202,985  45 
in  treasure.  In  1868  the  company  employed  22  steamers  of  increased 
capacity,  with  four  new  ones  building,  showing  assets  above  liabilities 
amounting  to  $25,000,000.  The  business  of  the  previous  year  includes 
31,897  i)as8engers,  60,134  tons  of  merchandise,  and  $40,754,175  in 
treasure. 

This  company  has  lately  established  a  branch  line  from  San  Francisco 
to  Yokohama,  in  Japan,  and  to  Shanghai,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yang-tze- 
kiang,  the  Mississipiu  of  China.  The  business  of  this  branch  is  rapidly 
increasing,  paying  handsoitie  dividends,  the  first  five  voyages  each  net- 
ting an  average  profit  of  $30,000.  It  imiK)rts  large  quantities  of  clothing 
to  the  75,000  Chinese  settlecl  on  the  Pacific  8loi)e,  and  immense  supplies 
of  tea  fwm  China  and  Japcin.  This  carrying  trade,  rapidly  increasing, 
is  destined  to  an  indefinite  expansion  on  the  completion  oi*  the  Pacific 
railroad,  from  local  demand  along  its  line,  to  say  nothing  of  through 
freight  to  the  eastern  States  and  to  Europe. 

The  exi^erience  of  this  company  in  Pacific  navigation  inclines  them  to 
prefer  large  side-wheel  steamers  to  propellers,  carrying  2,000  tons  of 
merchandise,  and  1,500  passengers,  besides  1,700  tons  of  dead  freight. 
Tliese,  with  the  expenditure  of  40  tons  of  coal,  average  over  220 
sea  knots  per  day,  making  the  5,000  sea  knots  of  the  longer  winter 
l)assage  in  three  weeks,  with  proportionate  reduction  in  the  summer 
route,  some  250  miles  shorter.    The  late  discovery  of  islands*  in  the 

•These  islands  were  first  discovered  in  1859  by  Captain  Brooks,  of  the  Hawaiian  bark  « 
Gambia,  in  latitude  28°  12'  north,  and  lonjiritiide  \T7^  12'  went  from  Greenwich,  not  having 
previously  appeared  on  any  chart.     They  stretch  from  the  Hawaiian  gproup  in  a  general  west- 
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Pacific,  near  the  track  of  these  steamers,  by  their  coaling  facilities,  will 
render  available  for  merchandise  hundreds  of  tons  on  each  voyage  now 
absorbed  by  dead  freight. 

The  ejirlier  trips  on  this  line  from  Yokohama  to  San  Francisco  were 
made  within  three  weeks.  It  is  but  reasonable  to  expect  that  increasing 
experience  and  constant  improvements  in  constniction  will  reduce  these 
voyages  to  the  present  average  trips  from  New  York  to  Liveii)ool,  say 
10  or  12  days,  while  the  latter  will  be  compressed  within  a  week.  Eaii- 
rosul  men  are  alremly  broaching  the  idea  that  the  railroad  transit  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  >vill  shortly  be  made  within  72  hours.  This 
would  require  an  average  s|)eed  of  44  miles  per  houi*,  not  inchuling  any  time 
for  stoppage.  To  acxjomplish  this  residt,  of  course  immense  improvements 
must  be  made  in  railroad  exinstruction  and  equipment.  But  such  improve- 
ments are  not  to  l>e  compared  with  the  revolution  wrought  in  the  world's 
locomotive  i>ower  by  the  substitution  of  railways  for  stage  coaches,  or 
to  the  improvements  effected  in  railroads.  We  may  therefore  reason- 
ably expect  the  transit  from  Yokohama  to  London,  via  San  Francisco 
and  New  York,  to  be  made  within  the  time  now  required  for  Pacific  voy- 
ages, say  three  weeks;  at  the  opening  of  the  Pacific  railroad  it  will 
require  about  40  day^  some  15  or  20  less  than  are  required  by  the  most 
speedy  European  line.  An  op]K)sition  American  line  has  jilready  been 
established  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  which  is  called  the  North 
American  Steamship  Company,  and  hiis  four  steamers  in  commission. 

We  are  now  rapidly  recovering  from  the  temporary  depression  of  our 
shipping  interests,  owing  to  the  depredations  upon  our  commerce  during 
the  late  civil  war,  and  there  is  every  i>ro8pect  of  a  permanent  and  speedy 
advance  in  this,  as  in  all  industries  affected  by  the  same  cause. 

The  special  advantage,  however,  in  controlling  the  trade  of  Asia  lies 
in  our  mineral  wealth.  In  20  years  we  have  probably  added  to  the 
metallic  circulating  medium  of  the  world  about  $1,250,000,000,  10  per 
cent,  of  which  is  silver.  Of  the  world's  annual  produ(;t,  about  $200,000,(K)0, 
we  are  producing  more  than  one-half.  It  is  tnie  the  decline  of  placer 
mining  has  been  more  rapid  than  tlie  expansion  of  vein  mining,  and  that 
consequently  our  aggregate  annual  production  has  diminished,  yet  this 
is  no  ground  of  apprehension  to  miiuls  conversant  with  the  subject.  We 
are  now  recovering  from  the  lethargy  that  followed  the  reckless  8i)ecu- 
lations  in  the  mining  regions.  Costly  experience  has  been  fruitful  in 
le^^sons  of  practical  wisdom,  and  in  specific  facts  in  regjird  to  our  mining 
resources.  Schools  of  mining  are  being  established,  combining  the  accu- 
mulated science  and  skill  of  Europe  with  the  read}'  tact  and  restlessness 
of  American  mind,  and  promising  a  greatly  enlianced  metallic  production 
in  the  C/Oming  age  of  mining  enterprise. 

The  practical  results  of  the  important  facts  suggested  are  beginning 
to  be  developed  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  can  only  be  fully  appreciated 
in  connection  with  some  peculiar  characteristics  of  Oriental  society  which 
have  i)erplexe<i  political  economists  from  the  days  of  Pliny  to  the  present. 

The  industrial  organization  of  eastern  nations  has  secured,  from  time 
immemorial,  heavy  balances  of  trade  in  their  favor,  resulting  from  the 
inexpensive  habits  of  their  lalwring  population.  The  average  wages  of 
labor  in  Bengal  do  not  exceed  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  pence  per 
day,  the  average  in  southern  and  eastern  Asiatic  countries  being  about 

, ,  ,  _ 

northwesterly  direction*  are  important  as  a  *'coalin(^  st^ition"  for  American  China  steamships, 
also  fur  United  Stages  vessels  cruising^  in  these  waters,  and  were  formerly  taken  possession  of 
for  the  Uuit«d  States  b j  an  American  man-of-war  on  28tb  ofAuf^ust,  1867,  receiving!:  the 
name  of  Midway  islands.     {Fide  £z.  Doc.  No.  79,  2d  session  40th  Congress,  July,  186d.)^ 
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the  same.  When  rice  does  not  cost  more  than  a  half  penny  per  pound, 
this  sum  repi^eseuts  the  full  share  of  animal  comfort  that  is  requisite  to 
meet  the  limited  aspirations  of  these  down-trodden  masses,  and  to  main- 
tain their  effective  laboring  strength.  Such  labor  is  found  inefficient 
when  compared  with  the  muscular  force  of  civilized  men ;  yet,  after  meet- 
ing all  home  demands,  it  secures  a  very  large  annual  surplus  for  export- 
ation. This  export  is  not  balanced  by  any  commensurate  import  to  meet 
the  most  lavish  expenses  of  the  small  ruling  cla^s,  to  whose  wants  the  de- 
maud  lor  foreign  productions  is  limited,  the  mere  physical  necessities  of  the 
masses  being  satisfied  with  the  fruits  of  the  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
staple  exports  of  such  countiies — tea,  silk,  coffee,  cotton,  and  spices — have, 
through  the  settled  habits  of  civiliaed  life,  become  articles  of  imperious 
necessity.  Keciprocity  of  supply  and  demand,  then,  having  but  a  limited 
application  to  the  trade  with  Oriental  nations,  these  balances  must 
be  paid  in  the  precious  metals,  mostly  silver.  From  this  has  resulted 
that  puzzling  financial  problem,  "  the  drain  of  specie  to  the  east.''  From 
the  time  Pliny  estimated  the  annual  export  of  precious  metals  to  the  east 
at  a  sum  equal  to  $4,000,000  for  luxuries  and  female  ornaments,  tliis 
drain  has  continued,  with  occasional  fluctuations,  yet  with  general  ex- 
pansion, to  the  present  time.  If  it  had  not  enlarged  beyond  the  esti- 
mate of  Pliny,  it  would  by  this  time  have  accmnulated  not  less  than 
$8,000,000,000  in  Asiatic  countries — a  siun  equal  to  double  the  national 
debt  of  England,  and  exceeding  many  times  the.  entire  stock  of  precious 
metals,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  But  the  gradual  enlargement  of 
this  export  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  especially  its  enormous  expan- 
sion since  1853,  renders  the  conditions  of  the  problem  unmanageable, 
and  its  results  indeterminate. 

In  volume  39  of  the  British  Parliamentary  Papers  for  1866  is  found  a 
rei)ort  of  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce,  urging  the  adoption  of  gold 
currency,  as  the  annual  absoq>tion  of  silver  by  India  is  greater  than  the 
world's  entire  production.  The  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commen*^,  estimat- 
ing the  world's  annual  silver  product  at  £10,000,000,  stated  that  for 
the  previous  six  years  India  had  absorbed  an  average  of  £11,500,000, 
and  during  the  year  immediately  previous  £14,500,000,  or  trom  15 
to  nearl}'  50  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  annual  product  of  the  globe. 
Individual  estimates  are  also  given,  slightly  varying  from  the  above, 
which  are  endorsed  by  the  governor  of  Bombay.  Dr.  Kassau  Lees,  in 
his  ''  Drain  of  Specie  to  the  East,''  estimates  that  this  drain  will,  from 
the  necessities  of  local  traffic  alone,  engulf  some  four  or  five  hundred 
millions  more  of  tlie  world's  silver,  while  other  authorities  estimate  In- 
dia's absorbent  power  as  practically  unlimited. 

From  these  and  other  facts,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  of  trade 
with  Asia  involves  an  increased  draught  upon  the  world's  stock  of  silver. 
Wliat  is  especially  remarkable,  is  the  fact  that  Asiatic  countries  have  so 
little  to  show  b}"  way  of  accumulation.  In  1857,  India  had  a  circulation 
of  $400,000,000  among  a  population  of  180,000,000,  or  about  $2  22  i>er 
capita ;  China  and  Japan  having  about  $3  i)er  capita ;  whilst  France, 
with  a  population  of  38,000,000,  has  a  metallic  circulation  of  $910,000,000. 
or  $24  per  capita.  Yet  western  nations  are  still  pouring  their  uncounted 
millions  into  this  apparently  fathomless  abyss. 

During  186G,Eiu'oi)ean  exports  of  specie  to  Asia  amounted  to  $58,000,000, 
of  which  $56,250,000  were  silver.  The  exjiorts  of  the  previous  fourteen 
years  amounted  to  $911,000,000,  of  which  $787,000,000  were  silver.  With- 
out attempting  to  account  for  this  phenomenon  upon  any  of  the  theories 
l)ropounded  by  different  WTiters,  attention  is  invited  to  the  elements  of 
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power  which  our  enormous  production  of  gold  and  silver  gives  us  in  meeting 
this  demand.  During  the  year  1866,  our  direct  shipments  of  treasure 
from  San  Francisco  to  Asia  amounted  to  $6,633,418,  being  an  excess  of 
$101,211  over  the  shipment  to  England,  seven  times  greater  than  the 
shipment  to  France,  and  nearly  one-flfth  of  the  shipment  to  Kevv  York. 
The  president  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  a  report 
made  in  1867,  shows  by  facts  and  figures  that  the  cost  of  laying  down 
silver  in  China  from  San  Francisco  direct,  in  sailing-vessels,  is  less  than 
one-half  the  cost  of  sending  it  by  way  of  London,  the  freight  and  prim- 
age being  in  the  latter  case  more  than  double  the  former,  and  saddled 
with  a  double  insurance,  besides  commissions. 

The  establishment  of  the  China  branch  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company  has  since  enlarged  the  facilities  of  a  prompt  and  safe  transmis- 
sion of  treasure.  It  is  not  easv  to  estimate  the  full  force  of  our  advan- 
tage  thus  accruing  in  controlling  the  commerce  of  eastern  Asia.  The 
ultimate  result  cannot  fail,  as  heretofore  suggested,  to  be  the  establish- 
ment at  San  Francisco  and  !New  York  of  clearing-houses  for  the  com- 
merce of  the  globe. 

The  rapid  and  radical  changes  lately  wrought  in  the  relations  of  the 
difterent  Asiatic  powers  present  favorable  opportunities  for  the  extension 
of  the  commercial  influence  of  the  Union.  The  maps  of  that  continent 
promise  speedy  reconstniction.  The  Eastern  question  of  the  last  and 
present  century  has  broadened  its  issues,  and  is  involving  world-wide 
interests  in  it«  solution.  The  Czar  is  becoming  essentially  an  Asiatic 
potentate,  and  the  drift  of  Eussian  civilization  is  ea^twai'd,  to  meet  and 
join  hands  with  our  own  across  the  Pacific.  The  laborious  eftbrts  of  the 
Bussian  government  to  elevate  its  masses  will  be  far  more  eflective  when 
once  it  shifts  its  capital  towards  the  Pacific,  which  is  soon  to  be  the  grand 
arena  of  commerce  and  industry. 

England  has  also  become  an  Asiatic  power;  leaving  the  Gallic  and 
Germanic  fragments  of  the  Carlovingian  Empire  to  struggle  for  the 
mastery  of  continental  Europe,  she  stakes  her  power,  perhaps  her  national 
existence,  upon  the  stability  of  her  Indian  empire,  liussia,  having  swept 
across  the  Kirguis  steppe  and  conquered  thiee-fourths  of  Turkestan,  now 
holds  a  commanding  iK>sition  towards  the  Anglo-Indian  frontier,  which 
has  been  pushed  across  the  Indus,  absorbing  Scinde  and  Punjaub,  and 
now  rests  upon  the  summit  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh.  Its  right  flank  is 
further  protected  by  a  diplomatic  ascendency  over  Thibet  and  Cashmere, 
which,  by  degrees,  may  pass  into  territorial  sovereignty.  Both  parties 
are  now  struggling  for  the  diplomatic  control  of  the  whole  Ii'auian  plateau. 

Looking  to  eventualities,  England  has  an  army  iji  India  of  150,000 
troojw*,  of  whom  70,000  are  English ;  yet  her  nmin  hope  is  in  the  recon- 
struction of  Indian  civilization^  and  in  the  consolidation  of  her  empire 
by  the  constniction  of  a  magnificent  system  of  railroads,  invohing  an 
expenditure  of  $440,000,000.  These  are  tUTanged  with  rare  strategic 
skill,  quadrupling  the  efficiency  of  her  military  force  by  midtiplied  facili- 
ties for  concentration.  Civilization  is  radiated  downward,  through  strata 
of  ignorance  and  superstition,  the  whole  forming  a  unique  political  and 
social  organism,  the  greatest  colonial  empire  of  history.  It  is  scarcely 
concealed  by  British  publicists  that  the  main  object  of  British  rule  is  to 
transform  Hindostan  into  a  market  for  her  manufactuies,  thereby  draw- 
ing new  aliment  to  her  home  industry.  France  has  again  entered  the 
field  of  Asiatic  colonial  enteri)ri8e,  and  is  already  pressing  the  soil  of 
Farther  India,  evidently  with  the  good  wiQ  of  her  English  neighbors. 
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The  Eussians,  in  addition  to  their  conquests  in  Tiirke«tan,  have 
advanced  their  Siberian  firontier  southward,  at  the  expense  of  China. 
First  the  entire  left  bank  of  the  Amoor  was  secured  during  the  Tsieping 
rebellion.  Subsequently,  Eussia  inished  her  line  southward,  through 
Mantchooria,  to  the  borders  of  Corea,  within  800  inile«  of  Pekin. 

Amidst  the  complications  of  internal  discord  and  external  hostility  in 
China,  the  military  prestige  of  this  republic  loomed  across  the  Piicific, 
developing  a  new  and  commanding  interest  in  Asiatic  affairs.  A  new 
line  of  policy  has  been  adopted  by  the  statesmen  of  the  Celestial  Empire, 
being  nothing  less  than  an  abandonment  of  the  isolation  of  forty  cen- 
tuiies,  the  empire  taking  its  place  in  the  family  of  nations,  and  assuming 
the  obligations  and  sharing  the  benefits  of  international  comity. 

The  United  States  have  ever  recognized  the  sentiment  of  the  brother- 
hood of  mankind  as  the  basis  not  only  of  our  domestic  institutions  but  of 
our  foreign  policy,  not  looking  beyond  our  immediate  continentiil  relations, 
and  having  no  motive  for  aggression.  This  general  idea  of  our  national 
character  has  been  confirmed  by  our  intercoiu'se  with  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment, and  our  commercial  transactions  with  their  people.  Under  the 
auspices  of  America,  China  now  seeks  to  secure  position  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  to  escape  the  fate  of  other  oriental  states. 
This  involves  the  reconstruction  of  her  civilization,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  those  improvements  of  science  and  ait  which  have  enabled  Euro- 
pean nations  to  dominate  the  immensely  more  jwpulous  regions  of  Asia. 
She  desires  now  to  introduce  the  latest  processes  of  art  without  impairing 
the  industry  of  her  people;  to  increase  facilities  for  manufacturing,  agri- 
cultiu'al,  and  mining  enteri)ri8e,  as  the  basis  of  a  more  extended  and 
mutually  profitable  foreign  and  domestic  commerce. 

To  enable  the  Chinese  to  realize  such  results,  by  assisting  them  in 
avoiding  the  comi)lications  of  European  diplomacy,  in  affording  adequate 
moral  support  agjiinst  ambitious  schemes  of  foreign  conquest,  but  above 
all  in  striking  the  key  note  of  nobler  social  organization  and  individual 
manhood,  this  coimtry  will  render  a  service  that  will  add  to  the  American 
name  a  glory  not  eclipsed  by  past  achievements  in  civilization.  Our 
claims  to  the  regard  of  that  people  will  of  course  unlock  to  us  the  doors 
of  a  more  intimate  commercial  intercourse  than  has  yet  been  accorded  to 
any  nation,  an  advantage  not  lessened  by  recollections  of  any  injustice 
or  aggression. 

Through  an  established  trading  intercourse  with  China,  exerting  a 
powerful  influence  on  her  internal  as  w^ell  as  her  external  trade,  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  America  will  gain  i^ermanent  footing.  The  railroads 
which  will  soon  intersect  the  Celestial  Empire  will  act  as  feeders  to  our 
American  Pacific  st^am  fleet.  These  railways  will  reach  the  tribes  of  the 
interior,  and  develoi)  commercial  relations  with  people  yet  but  partially 
known.  Our  steamers  upon  the  Yang-tze-kiang,  the  Hoang-ho,  and  the 
Hoaug-kiang,  will  bring  down  the  products  of  Chinese  industry,  and  in 
return  carry  to  the  fiu'thest  point  of  navigation  cargoes  of  American 
mechanical,  agricultural,  and  mining  products,  thus  diffiising  the  bless- 
ings of  a  varied  industry  and  an  enriching  commerce,  not  controlled  by 
military  conquest  and  colonial  empire,  but  by  the  regidar  normal  influ- 
ences of  fair  dealing  and  intelligent  enterprise. 

In  order  to  furnish  some  idea  in  concentrated  form  of  the  existing 
interests  to  be  affected  by  the  trans-Pacific  commerce  in  connection  with 
the  progressive  and  active  settlement  of  the  public  lands,  inquiries 
within  the  last  few  months  were  addressed  by  the  Commissioner  to  the 
governors  of  the  several  States  and  Territories,  and  the  authorities  of 
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371  municipalities.    The  results  as  far  as  received  will  appear  in  an 
accompanying  i)aper. 

From  these,  with  other  sources,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  com- 
pleted 40,000  miles  of  raikoad,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $2,000,000,000;  that 
20,(WC*  miles  additional  are  projected  and  in  process  of  construction ;  that 
the  earnings  of  the  American  people  may  be  set  down  at  $7,500,000,000 
annually,  and  that  the  domestic  trade  is  now  neaiiy  $6,000,000,000  a 
year. 

Among  the  agencies  which  have  secured  the  expansion  of  American 
powerover  this  continent,  the  public  land  system,  in  eftecting  progressive 
and  rapid  settlement,  stands  pre-eminent.  The  ruling  principle  in  its 
legiil  constitution  and  uniform  administration  has  been  the  diffusion  of 
democratic  civilization,  affording  choice  places  for  homes  to  multitudes 
of  actual  settlers  indiff'erent  latitudes,  yet  with  climatic  variations  fading 
into  each  other  with  remarkable  serial  regularity. 

The  agriciUtural  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Union  are  supplemented 
by  manufacturing  facilities  and  diversified  industries,  in  a  vast  territory 
not  isolated  in  its  parts,  like  those  of  Asia,  by  almost  impassable  moun- 
tains and  irreclaimable  deserts,  but  dominated  by  a  matchless  river  navi- 
gation and  extended  artificial  facilities  of  intercommunication.  What 
win  be  the  aggregate  of  domestic  trade  and  the  effect  ujwn  our  foreign 
commerce  when  American  resources  have  been  developed !  What  system 
of  statistics  can  embody  the  conunercial  and  industrial  movements  of 
the  rich  and  powerfiU  States  which  our  people,  aided  by  immigration,  will 
ere  long  plant  in  unbroken  coliunn  across  this  continent! 

There  ^u^  submitted  the  following  statements  showing  the  number  of 
acres  of  public  lands  sur\^eyed  in  the  land  States  and  Tenitories  up  to 
June  30,  1868;  the  quantity  remaining  unsurveyed:  also  tlie  area  of 
pubbc  lands  disposed  of  under  the  various  laws,  as  illustrated  under  22 
different  heads,  since  the  commencement  of  the  land  sj^stem ;  estimates 
of  a])propriations  required  for  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870;  those  for 
the  surveying  department  for  the  same  peiiod.  There  are  also  herewith 
annual  reports  of  the  surveyor  general  of  the  12  surveying  depaitments, 
with  accompanying  documents;  historical  and  statistical  table  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America;  also  29  separate  maps  of  all  the  public 
land  States  and  Territories,  shov^ing  the  extension  of  the  lines  of  public 
surveys.  Also  herewith  will  be  found  a  connected  map  of  the  United  States 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  exhibiting  the  public  surveys,  laud  districts,  sites 
of  sim'eyors  general  and  district  land  offices,  prominent  railroads  and 
mineral  deposits.  Map  of  the  world  on  Mercatoi^'s  projection,  indicating 
routes  of  trade  from  an  early  date,  anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  to  the 
present  time.  Preliminary  reports  are  also  sent  by  the  geologist  engaged 
in  extending  explorations  pursuant  to  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
July  20, 1868. 

JOS.  S.  WILSON, 

Commiaaioner. 

Hon.  O.  H.  Browning, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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List  of  papers  accompanying^  Commissianer^s  annual  report. 

No.  1.  Tabular  statement  showing  the  number  of  acres  of  public  lands 
surveyed  in  the  land  States  and  Territories  up  to  June  30, 1867,  during 
the  last  fiscal  year,  and  the  total  of  the  public  lands  surveyed  up  to 
June  30, 1868;  also  the  total  area  of  the  public  domain  remaining  uu- 
surv^eyed  within  th\B  same. 

No.  2.  Statement  of  public  lands  sold;  of  cash  and  bounty-land  scrip 
received  therefor;  number  of  acres  entered  under  the  homestead  law  of 
May  20, 1862;  of  commissions  received  under  the  sixth  section  of  said 
act ;  also  land  located  with  scrip  under  the  agricultural  college  and  me- 
chanic act  of  July  2,  1862,  and  commissions  receiv^ed  by  registers  and 
receivers  on  the  value  thereof;  and  statement  of  incidental  expenses 
thereon  in  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  commencing  July  1, 1867,  and 
ending  June  30,  1868. 

No.  3.  Statement  showing  like  particulars  for  the  second  half  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868. 

No.  4.  Summary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868,  showing  the 
number  of  acres  disi)osed  of  for  cash,  with  bounty-land  scrip,  by  entry 
under  the  homestead  laws  of  May  20,  1862,  and  March  21,  1864,  with 
aggregate  of  $10  homestead  payments,  homestead  commissions;  also 
locations  with  agricultural  college  and  mechanic  scrip,  under  act  of  July 
2, 1862. 

No.  5.  Statement  showing  the  quantity  of  swamp  lands  selected  for 
the  several  States  under  the  acts  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1849, 
and  September  28,  1850,  and  March  12,  1860,  up  to  and  ending  Seiitem- 
ber  30,  1868. 

No.  6.  Statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  swamp  land  approv^ed  to 
the  several  States  under  the  acts  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1849, 
September  28, 1850,  and  March  12,  1860,  up  to  and  ending  September 
30,  1868. 

No.  7.  Statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  swamp  land  patented  to 
the  several  States  under  the  acts  of  Congress  approved  September  28, 
1850,  and  March  12,  1860 ;  and  also  the  quantity  certified  to  the  State  of 
Louisiana  under  the  act  approved  March  2, 1849. 

No.  8.  Statement  showing  the  State  selex^tions  under  the  "  internal 
improvement^  grant  of  4th  of  September,  1841,  on  the  30th  June,  1868. 

No.  9.  Exhibit  of  bounty-land  business  under  acts  of  1847,  1850, 1852, 
and  1855,  showing  the  issue  and  locations  from  the  commencement  of 
the  operations  untler  said  acts  to  June  30,  1868. 

No.  10.  Statement  showing  the  selections  made  by  certain  States  of 
lands  within  their  own  limits  under  agricultural  and  mechanic  act  of  July 
2, 1862,  audits  supplemental  acts  of  April  14,  1864,  and  June  21,  1866; 
also  the  locations  made  with  scrip  under  said  acts. 

No.  11.  Statement  exhibiting  land  concessions  by  acts  of  Congress  to 
States  and  corporations  for  railroad  and  military  wagon-road  puriK)ses 
from  the  year  1850  to  June  30, 1868. 

No.  12.  Statement  exhibiting  land  concessions  by  acts  of  Congress  to 
States  for  canal  purposes  from  the- year  1827  to  June  30,  1868. 

No.  13.  Estimate  of  appropriations  required  for  the  office  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1870. 

No.  14.  Estimates  of  appropriations  for  the  sur\^eying  department  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870. 

No.  15.  Estim<ates  of  appropriations  requii'cd  for  surveying  the  public 
lands  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1870. 
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Xo.  16.  Estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  the  surveying  depart- 
ment  to  supply  deficiency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30^  1869. 

No.  17.  Keports  of  8ur\-eyors  general,  A  to  L  inclusive. 

No.  18.  Statement  of  confirmed  Indian  pueblo  grants  and  private  land 
claims  in  New  Mexico. 

No.  19.  General  tabular  statement  exhibiting  the  following :  No.  1, 
States  and  Territories  containing  public  land ;  No.  2,  square  miles  and 
areas  of  States  and  Territories  containing  public  land ;  No.  3,  quantity 
sold ;  No.  4,  entered  under  the  homestead  law ;  No.  5,  granted  for  mill- 
tary  services ;  No.  6,  granted  for  agricultural  colleges  5  No.  7,  approved 
under  grants  in  aid  of  railroads ;  No.  8,  approved  swamp  selections ; 
No.  9,  quantity  granted  for  internal  improvements ;  No.  10,  donations 
and  grants  for  schools  and  universities;  No.  11,  locations  with  Indian 
scrip ;  No.  12,  located  with  float  scrij) ;  No.  13,  estimated  quantity 
granted  to  wagon  roads;  No.  14,  quantity  granted  to  ship  canals;  No. 
15,  salines;  No.  16,  seats  of  government  and  public  buildings;  No.  17, 
granted  to  individuals  and  companies ;  No.  18,  granted  for  deaf  ana 
dumb  asylums ;  No.  19,  reserved  for  benefit  of  Indians ;  No.  20,  reserved 
for  companies,  individuals,  and  corporations ;  No.  21,  confirmed  private 
land  claims;  No.  22,  quantity  remaining  unsold  and  unappropriated 
June  30,  1868. 

No.  20.  Historical  and  statistical  table  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America. 

No.  21.  Set  of  twenty  nine  maps  of  all  the  public  land  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, to  wit :  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Dakota,  Missoiui,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississipi)!,  Alabama, 
Florida,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Indian  Territory,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Montana,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Utah,  .Ajizona,  California,  Oregon, 
Wa^ihington,  and  Alaska. 

Each  map  shows  the  extent  of  the  public  surveys  where  such  have 
been  extended ;  also  the  names  of  counties  and  resources,  so  far  as  fur- 
nished by  the  data  on  hand. 

No.  22.  Connected  map  of  the  United  States  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
exhibiting  the  extent  of  the  public  surveys,  localities,  land  districts, 
seats  of  surveyors  general's  offices  and  district  offices ;  also  localities  of 
railroads  of  general  interest  and  mineral  deposits. 

No.  23.  Map  of  the  world  on  Mercator's  projection. 


OBSERVATIONS  ACCOMPANYING  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  J868  OF  THE  COM- 
MISSIONER  OF  THE  GENERAL   LAND  OFFICE  ON  FOREST  CULTURE. 

The  extension  of  settlements  west  of  the  Missouri  river,  across  the 
treeless  prairies  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  has  recently  attracted  much 
attention  to  the  value  and  imiiortance  of  forests,  not  only  as  means  of 
supplying  ftiel  and  lumber,  but  from  the  influence  they  are  supposed  to 
exercise  upon  the  character  of  the  climate  and  general  well  being  of 
society.  Observation  and  experience  appear  to  establish  the  faet  that 
as  settlements  have  advanced  over  the  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Min- 
nesota, as  well  as  certain  portions  of  Ohio,  the  protection  afforded  to  the 
prairies  in  preventing  fires  has  resulted  in  increased  growth  of  timber, 
indei)endent  of  the  x>lanting  of  orchard  and  shade  trees,  and  a  greater 
regularity  and  more  equable  distribution  in  the  fall  of  rain.  The  destruc- 
tive inundations,  excessive  cb-oughts,  and  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, so  well  remembered  by  the  early  settlers  of  Iowa,  and  prevailing  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  are  diminishing  every  year  in  that  prosperous 
State.     Similar  changes  are  noticed  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Kansas 
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and  Nebraska,  in  the  vicinity  of  Denver,  and  in  the  valley  of  Salt  lake; 
in  fact,  in  every  locality  where  the  improvements  of  settlers,  even  for  so 
short  a  period  as  ten  years,  have  resulted  in  adding  considerably  to  the 
number  of  trees;  attesting  not  only  the  extraordinary  importance  of  the 
forest  in  rural  economy,  but  the  readiness  of  nature  to  second  the  opera- 
tions of  man  in  resi)ect  to  climate,  and  other  agencies  affecting  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  soil.  It  were  well  if  the  lessons  thus  silently  taught 
by  these  climatic  changes,  annually  developuig  in  our  western  States 
and  Territories,  were  seriously  heeded  in  every  section  of  our  common 
country,  as  there  might  even  yet  be  time  to  avoid  entailing  ui>on  succeed- 
ing generations  the  evils  which  the  imprudent  destruction  of  the  forest 
in  many  portions  of  Euroi)e  has  bequeathed  to  the  people  of  the  present 
day. 

The  extraordinary  fertility  of  Spain  in  the  time  of  the  Eomans,  and 
during  the  Moorish  domination,  is  a  matter  of  history.  In  those  early 
times  extensive  forests  covered  not  only  the  nimierous  sierras,  travei'sing 
the  coimtry  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  MediteiTanean  on 
the  east,  but  many  of  the  valleys  and  table  lands;  the  attachment  of 
the  Moors  to  trees  and  groves  having,  in  a  great  measure,  preserved  them 
from  unnecessary  removal.  The  tastes  and  theories  of  the  Spaniards 
were  so  entirely  different,  that  in  the  course  of  a  century  after  the  expul- 
sion of  their  Moslem  invaders,  many  districts  of  the  peninsula  wei'e 
almost  entirely  destitute  of  trees;  and  so  ruthless  has  been  the  havoc  of 
the  woodman's  axe  in  that  once  favored  land,  that  at  the  present  time 
Spain  is  suffering  more  fix)m  the  want  of  timber  and  woods  than  any 
other  European  country.  Although  there  are  doubtless  other  causes 
contributing  to  the  decline  of  Spanish  industry,  the  improvident  destruc- 
tion of  trees  and  forests  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent causes  of  the  deterioration  of  the  soil  and  the  arid  character  of  the 
climate.  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel,  in  a  recent  work  on  physical  geogra- 
phy, designating  the  absence  of  trees  as  one  of  the  influences  luifavora- 
ble  to  rain,  says,  "  this  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  extreme 
aridity  of  the  interior  of  Spain.  The  hatred  of  a  Spaniard  toward  a  tree 
is  proverbial.'' 

At  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  in  1789,  the  southern 
and  southeastern  parts  of  France,  the  slopes  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees, 
and  the  valleys  bordering  on  the  sources  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Giroude, 
were  celebrated  for  their  prosperity,  the  salubrity  of  their  climate,  and 
fertility  of  soil.  Arthur  Young  speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  the  gi'eat 
number  of  cattle  and  sheep  grazing  in  the  mountain  pastures,  and  of  the 
extreme  beauty  and  productiveness  of  the  vine-clad  valleyvS.  At  the 
time  of  his  visit  the  forest  of  C^vennes,  skirting  the  valley  of  the  Rhone 
on  the  west,  had  not  been  completely  destroyed,  and  the  mountjiin 
declivities  still  contained  extensive  belts  of  timber,  all,  or  nearly  all,  of 
which  have  since  disappeareil,  under  the  mistaken  notion  that  the  lands 
might  be  more  profitably  occupied  as  vineyards  and  gardens;  the 
increasing  demand  for  limiber  also  contributing  additional  incentive  to 
enlarging  the  area  of  cleared  land.  The  change  that  has  taken  plac^e  in 
the  climate,  and  the  increasing  frequency  of  inundations,  api>ear  to  have 
disappointed  all  these  exi)ectations.  The  removal  of  the  woods  has 
exposed  the  country  to  storms,  cold,  and  drouths.  Destructive  torrents 
have  excavated  frightful  ravines  through  many  once  flourishing  vine- 
yards, and  carried  enormous  masses  of  rock,  sand,  and  gravel  into  the 
lovely  valleys,  which,  less  than  a  century  ago,  challenged  the  admiration 
of  the  tourist.  So  desolating  has  been  the  influences  of  the  changes 
brought  about  that  the  population  of  some  of  the  departments,  and  the 
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amonnt  of  taxes  collected  by  the  government,  have  been  decreasing  from 
year  to  year.  The  olive,  once  cultivated  successfully  as  far  north  as 
A\ignon,  by  the  inci'eased  severity  of  the  climate,  has  been  banished  to 
the  more  sheltered  localities  of  the  coast;  and  the  cottages  and  improve- 
ments of  the  departments  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  have  greatly 
diminished  in  number.  Other  portions  of  the  French  empire  have  wit- 
nesseil  similar  misfortunes,  consequent  upon  clearings  in  the  ancient 
forests  of  Ardennes,  the  Vosges,  and  other  wood  lands ;  and  so  general 
is  the  conviction  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  and  scientific  men  of 
France,  that  the  unlavorable  climatic  influences  experienced  are  mainly 
attributable  to  the  mistake  of  having  reduced  the  forest  area  too  much 
for  the  amount  of  clearecl  land,  that  the  legislative  body  in  18G0,  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote,  passed  a  bill  making  provision  for  replanting 
2.50,000  acres  of  new  forctst,  and  appropriated  10,000,000  francs  in  aid 
of  the  enterprise;  having  the  previous  year  organized  a  police  force  for 
the  protection  of  existing  forests,  and  preventing  unnecessary  and  inju- 
dicious clearings.  Besides  the  ai)propriation  made  in  1800  for  the 
planting  of  new  forests,  France  exi)ends  annually  over  $2,000,000 
in  the  management  and  protection  of  2,700,000  acres  of  state  forest. 
But  the  evils  of  an  indiscriminate  clearing  of  'WOod  lands  have  not  been 
limited  to  France  and  Spain.  Almost  every  European  country  has 
exijerienced  like  inconveniences,  and  Italy,  Belgium,  and  the  German 
states,  had  restored  many  thousands  of  acres  of  forest  before  France 
commenced  the  work  of  replanting.  In  Grermany  the  art  or  profession 
of  forestry  is  one  of  high  scientific  attainment,  and  is  always  repre- 
sented by  men  specially  trained  for  the  purpose;  the  object  of  maintain- 
ing the  proper  harmony  between  forest  and  cleared  land  being  regarded 
as  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  productive  capacity  of  the  soil,  as 
well  as  in  maintaining  a  continued  supply  of  fiiel  and  lumber.  Austria 
alone  maintains  13,000,000  acres  of  state  forest;  Prussia,  5,000,000,  and 
Bavaria  nearly  2,000,000,  and  to  the  conservation  and  "restoration  of 
these,  liberal  expenditures  are  annually  made,  and  authors  of  distin- 
guished abilities  have  enriched  the  forest  literature  of  Germany  by  many 
able  works. 

The  climate  of  northern  Italy  is  said  to  have  been  so  much  injured  by 
the  destruction  of  timber  that  maize  would  no  longer  ripen  in  certain 
parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Po;  and  the  ciUtivation  of  this  crop  ceiised  to 
be  profitable  until  the  restoration  of  the  forest  again  diminished  the 
occurrence  of  early  frosts,  of  droughts,  and  hailstorms,  and  restored 
atmospheric  conditions  favoring  its  matimty. 

Extensive  clearings  uiK)n  the  crest  and  sides  of  the  Apennines  have 
been  found  to  expose  the  coimtry  to  the  enervating  winds  from  the  Afri- 
can desert,  not  only  seriously  aflecting  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
exposed  localities,  but  greatly  injimng  the  harvests  and  vineyards  of 
Parma  and  Lombardy.  In  some  of  the  provinces  these  winds  have 
bec*^me  so  destructive  as  to  sweep  off  whole  crops  of  grapes  and  grain, 
and  even  to  blow  the  tiles  from  the  houses;  disasters  never  witnessed, 
it  is  said,  until  after  the  removal  of  the  Apennine  forests. 

"  There  are  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  of  northern  Africa,  of  Greece,  and  even 
of  Alpine  Europe,"  says  the  Hon.  G.  P.  Marsh,  "where  the  operation  of 
causes  set  in  action  by  man  has  brought  the  face  of  the  earth  to  a  deso- 
lation almost  as  complete  as  that  of  the  moon ;  and  though,  within  that 
brief  space  of  time  men  call  the  ^  historical  period,'  they  are  known  to 
have  been  covered  with  luxuriant  woods,  verdant  pastures,  and  fertile 
meadows,  they  are  now  too  far  deteriorated  to  be  reclaimaole  by  man ; 
nor  can  they  become  again  fitted  for  human  use  except  through  great 
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geological  changes  or  other  mysterious  influences  or  agencies  of  which 
we  have  no  present  knowledge,  and  over  which  we  have  no  prospective 
control.'^ 

From  the  27th  of  September  to  the  4th  of  October  of  the  present  year, 
(1868,)  the  sources  of  the  Rhine,  Rhone,  Reus,  and  Tessin,  became  so 
swollen  by  continued  rain  and  the  melting  of  the  mountain  snow  by  the 
constant  blowing  of  the  warm  south  wind,  as  to  convert  all  those  streams 
into  roaring  torrents,  sweeping  away  mills,  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, villages,  farm-houses,  railroad  tracks  and  bridges,  vineyards,  and 
live-stock,  detaching  from  the  mountain  sides  vast  masses  of  rock,  sand, 
and  gravel,  and  filling  densely  populated  valleys  with  the  accumulated 
debris,  destroying  human  life,  and  inflicting,  devastation  upon  many 
hitherto  prosperous  communities  of  Switzerland,  amounting  in  estimated 
damages  of  from  fifteen  to  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  This  terrible  inun- 
dation is  said  to  be  without  precedent  in  the  region  of  the  Alps,  in  the 
extent  of  the  injury  done,  and  the  breadth  of  surface  over  which  its 
ravages  prevailed.  Well-informed  persons  in  Switzerland  explain  the 
calamity  as  being  due  to  the  same  causes  which  have  produced  similar 
but  less  destructive  disasters  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  and  in  southern  France ; 
and  aver  that  evils  such  as  are  now  experienced  by  the  present  inhabit- 
ants of  the  mountain  districts  of  southern  Europe  were  unknown  to 
their  ancestors,  before  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  were  so  extensively  denuded 
of  their  forests. 

Mr.  Marsh  has  collected  nearly  all  the  historical  facts  bearing  upon  the 
question,  in  his  excellent  work  published  in  1864,  entitled  "  Man  and 
Nature,"  and  from  the  great  variety  of  the  illustrations  presented  there 
appears  to  be  but  little  room  to  doubt  the  general  accuracy  of  the  posi- 
tion assumed,  that  the  climate  of  a  coimtry  is  influenced  in  a  most  im- 
l>ortaut  resi>ect  by  the  extent  and  distribution  of  its  forests.  Not  only 
are  floods  and  torrents  of  more  frequent  occurrence  after  the  removal  of 
the  woods,  but  the  regularity  of  the  rain-fall  being  destroyed,  inunda- 
tions are  succeeded  by  droughts,  and  streams  and  springs  become  alike 
irregular  in  the  quantities  of  water  discharged. 

The  author  of  the  "  Economic  Rurale"  furnishes  an  account  of  the 
subsidence  and  subsequent  increase  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Valencia  in 
the  valley  of  Aragua.  Prior  to  the  visit  of  Hiunboldt  in  1800,  the  volume 
of  water  had  been  diminishing  for  half  a  century,  exposing  from  time  to 
time  the  siu^ace  of  numerous  islands,  entirely  covered  by  water  at  an 
earlier  period.  The  distinguished  traveller  made  the  phenomenon  a 
subject  of  careful  examination ;  i)roved  the  unsoundness  of  the  usually 
received  h>T3othesis  of  a  subterraneous  outlet,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
explain  the  gradual  depression  of  the  level  of  the  lake  as  the  result  of 
the  numerous  clearings  made  in  the  valley  diuing  the  latter  half  of  the 
l)receding  century. 

In  1822,  Boussingault  visited  the  locality  and  found  that  instead  of 
retiring,  the  waters  of  the  lake  had  been  sensibly  rising  for  several  years, 
A  number  of  sugar  and  cotton  plantations,  on  land  formerly  constituting 
a  part  of  its  bed,  had  become  submerged,  and  the  islands  above  the  sur- 
face at  the  time  of  Humboldt's  vivsit  had  disapi)eared.  No  apparent 
reason  existed  for  this,  as  no  particular  change  in  the  seasons  had  been 
noticed.  Boussingaidt  proceeds  to  state  that  during  the  war  for  inde- 
pendence by  the  South  American  colonies,  the  fertile  valley  of  Aragua, 
became  the  theatre  of  bloody  struggles,  desolating  its  fields  and  exter- 
minating it*y  i>opulation.  The  large  plantations,  which  during  the  pre- 
ceding fifty  years  had  been  wrested  from  the  domain  of  the  forests,  were 
abandoned,  and  in  the  tropical  climate  of  Venezuela,  the  ten  or  a  dozen 
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years  that  had  elapsed  had  sufficed  to  cover  them  a  second  time  with 
trees  and  shade;  the  rise  of  the  water  of  the  lake  keeping  pace  with 
the  encroachment  of  the  forest.  Other  instances  are  mentioned  by 
the  same  writer,  of  large  clear*  ngs  in  Venezuela  and  New  Gran- 
ada being  accompanied  by  a  similar  disappearance  of  the  waters  of 
adjacent  lakes,  while  in  districts  always  Jbare  of  trees,  or  where  the 
forest  had  never  been  disturbed,  no  such  changes  had  occurred.  This 
eminent  scholar  maintained  that  the  lakes  of  Switzerland  have  sustained 
a  like  depression  of  level  since  the  too  prevalent  destruction  of  woods, 
and  arrives  at  the  general  conclusion  that  "in  coim tries  where  great 
clearings  have  been  made  there  has  most  probably  been  a  diminution  of 
the  living  waters  which  flow  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  that 
very  restricted  local  clearings  may  diminish  and  even  suppress  springs 
and  brooks,  without  any  reduction  in  the  total  quantity  of  rain." 

Marschand  relates  the  circumstances  of  the  Some  and  the  Doubs, 
streams  in  Switzerland  from  time  immemorial  furnishing  an  abundant 
water-power  for  the  manufacturing  establishments  on  their  banks,  be- 
coming so  deficient  in  the  supply  of  water,  after  cutting  the  woods  near 
their  sources,  as  no  longer  to  ttirnish  the  required  power,  so  that  in  one 
case  steam  had  to  be  introduced,  and,  in  the  other,  the  factory  was  stopped 
entirely.  Instances  are  related  of  celebrated  springs  disappearing  with 
the  cutting  of  woods  in  their  vicinity,  and  commencing  to  flow  again  on 
replanting  the  forest 

Hummel  mentions  a  striking  instance  of  the  influence  of  forests  on  the 
flow  of  springs,  as  witnessed  at  Heilbronn.  The  woods  on  the  hills  sur- 
rounding the  town  are  treated,  it  appears,  as  a  copse,  being  used  only  for 
supplying  fuel ;  they  are  cut  at  intervals  of  20  or  30  years,  and  planted 
or  allow^  to  shoot  up  again  from  the  roots.  Eegularly  after  each  cut- 
ting the  springs  of  Heilbronn  fail;  but  as  the  young  shoots  increase  in 
size,  the  water  flows  more  ireely,  and  at  length  bubbles  up  again  in  all 
its  original  abundance  until  the  next  cutting  takes  place. 

Writers  who  have  investigated  the  subject  do  not  entirely  agree  upon 
the  point  whether  the  removal  of  woods  diminishes  the  annual  fall  of 
rain,  or  merely  destroys  its  equability;  some  authors  maintaining  that  a 
country  deprived  of  forests  suftfers  a  consequent  decrease  in  the  annual 
precipitation  of  rain  and  dew,  while  others  incline  to  the  belief  that  the 
changes  produced  in  the  climate  consist  wholly  in  its  greater  irregularity 
both  as  to  moisture  and  temperature;  that  the  annual  rain-fall,  although 
the  same  in  quantity,  is  precipitated  in  floods,  frequently  doing  great 
damage,  the  fcNBneflcial  effects  to  vegetation  soon  disap])earin^,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  spells  of  drought  equally  as  destructive  as  the  precedmg  freshet. 
These  results,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  are  believed  to  follow  in  all 
latitudes,  in  mountainous  countries  or  in  level  valleys,  modified,  never- 
theless, by  the  peculiarities  of  climate  and  topography;  a  moist  climate, 
like  that  of  England,  being  less  affected  by  a  scarcity  of  trees  than  a  dry 
one^  like  that  of  Spain,  and  a  comparatively  level  country  less  injured 
than  one  that  is  hilly  or  mountainous,  on  account  of  the  latter  ofl'eriug 
greater  facilities  to  the  action  of  torrents.  For  this  latter  reason,  Scot- 
land has  suffered  much  more  from  the  destruction  of  her  ancient  forests 
than  either  England  or  Ireland^  and  the  southern  and  eastern  departments 
of  France  more  than  the  intenor. 

But  the  conservative  influence  of  trees  is  not  confined  to  mountainous 
and  warm  coimtries.  The  climate  of  the  Schelde  valley  and  the  plains 
of  Bavaria  and  of  Austria,  was  so  much  injured  by  immoderate  clearings, 
in  the  judgment  of  those  having  the  best  opportunities  of  deciding  cor- 
rectly, that  extensive  areas  have  been  replanted,  with  the  favorable  ett'ects, 
it  is  said,  anticipated  by  the  projectors  of  the  enterprise. 

12  I 
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It  is  a  common  remark  on  the  prairies  of  Illinois  and  Iowa,  in  localities 
whei'e  encouragement  has  been  given  to  the  growth  of  young  timber,  that 
the  winds  are  less  annoying  of  recent  years  than  at  the  first  settlement 
of  these  States  j  and  the  observation  explains  an  important  office  of  the 
forest,  in  exercising  a  modifying  influence  on  the  climate.  Acting  as  a 
barrier  against  the  force  of  the  wind,  it  diminishes  its  desiccating  effects 
in  summer,  and  moderates  its  depressing  and  chilling  influence  during 
winter.  The  climate  of  a  coimtry  destitute  of  treei^  must  necessarily  be 
more  variable  than  would  be  the  case  with  large  belts  of  woodland  dis- 
tributed over  it;  for  the  winds  having  unobstructed  sway  upon  its  sur- 
face from  all  points  of  the  compass,  may  send  down  the  thermometer  in 
the  mortiing  by  setting  from  the  north  or  northwest,  to  rise  in  a  tew  hours 
after,  in  consequence  of  a  southern  breeze,  to  a  temperature  correspond- 
ing U)  a  warmer  latitude.  Hence  extensive  clearings  render  the  climate 
of  a  country  more  changeable,  more  subject  to  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing,  and  the  winds  having  a  freer  sweep,  the  winters  will  be  subject 
to  severer  frosts,  and  the  summers  to  a  higher  temperature;  to  increased 
evaporation  and  more  frequent  drought.  These  residts  will  be  experi- 
enced more  or  less  in  all  sections  of  a  country  in  which  large  cleiirings 
have  been  made,  some  particular  districts,  however,  being  less  affected 
than  others,  fi'om  the  contiguity  of  large  bodies  of  water,  or  from  other 
topographical  peculiarities;  the  effect*  of  felling  the  forest  being  most 
decidedly  felt  in  the  interior  expanse  of  a  country  which,  from  a  variety 
of  causes,  presents  a  surface  specially  liable,  to  the  action  of  the  wind- 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  warm  waters  of  the  torrid  zone  are  car. 
ried  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  Indian  oce^n,  and  the  Philippine 
islands,  by  regular  currents  across  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans, 
retaining  a  temperature  sufficiently  high  to  soften  the  climates  of  the 
western  coasts  of  Euroi)e  and  America,  even  to  the  latitude  of  the  Arctic 
sea,  the  extraordinary  effects  of  atmospheric  currents  moving  over  exten- 
sive plains  or  prairies,  unobstructed  by  forests,  will  be  easily  realized. 

The  influence  of  large  masses  of  trees  on  the  temperature  of  a  place  is 
probably  not  limited  to  their  action  in  resisting  the  force  of  the  wind. 
Tlie  roots  of  the  trees  absorb  water  from  the  earth,  frequently  from  the 
depth  of  many  feet,  which  is  exhaled  again  in  a  rarefied  form  through 
the  leaves,  the  change  from  a  denser  to  a  rarer  medium  requiring  an 
increased  amount  of  caloric,  which,  becoming  latent  leaves  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere  cooler  to  the  extent  of  the  caloric  aosorbed.  The  action 
of  the  roots  and  leaves  being  dormant  during  the  winter  season,  the 
refrigerant  effects  produced  by  the  transpiration  of  the  leaves  is  mostly 
confined  to  the  w^arm  weather  of  summer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
version of  the  carbon  and  other  elements,  obtained  from  the  atmosphere 
by  inhalation  through  the  leaves,  and  from  water  absorbed  by  the  roots, 
into  the  various  secretions  of  the  plant  and  ultimately  formed  into  wood, 
is  attended  with  the  evolution  of  heat  by  liberating  the  latent  caloric  con- 
tained in  the  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Resi)ectable  authorities  differ  as  to  the  action  of  trees  on  temperatiu^e 
in  mid-winter,  when  the  vegetable  functions  are  dormant;  some  contend- 
ing that  at  such  times  no  heat  is  developed  and  that  the  interior  of  a 
'  tree  differs  from  its  exterior  only  in  being  fiirther  protected  fi^om  the 
external  air,  while  others  ascribe  to  living  trees  a  specific  heat  of  their 
own  by  which  they  maintain  a  temperature  higher  than  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  during  the  cold  weather  of  winter,  and  a  lower 
temperature  during  the  hot  weather  of  summer,  the  internal  warmth  of 
the  tree  being  nearly,  although  of  course  not  quite,  uniform.  Accord- 
ing to  the  first  theory,  the  greater  moderation  of  the  temperature  of  a 
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forest  in  extremely  cold  weather  is  due  merely  to  the  mechanical  resist- 
ance offered  to  the  motion  of  the  air,  and  not  to  any  action  of  the  trees 
as  living  organisms. 

Further  investigation  is  necessary  to  determine  this  and  many  other 
points  relating  to  the  action  of  trees  and  forests  in  their  influence  upon 
the  humidity  and  temperature  of  the  atmosphere;  the  whole  subject,  as 
a  matter  of  scientific  inquiry,  being  one  of  comparatively  modern  date, 
and  the  action  of  large  bodies  of  trees  in  equalizing  the  fall  of  rain,  in 
modifying  the  tendency  to  drought  on  the  one  hand  and  deluging  storms 
on  the  otlier,  is  not  sufficiently  understood.  A  growing  tree  is  a  good 
conductor  of  electricity,  and  it  seems  very  probable  that  an  extended 
surface  covered  with  such  conductors  would  influence  the  electrical  con- 
dition of  masses  of  vapor  passing  over  it.  At  all  events  it  cannot  well 
be  doubted,  even  from  what  has  been  experienced  in  our  own  country, 
that  a  less  regular  distribution  of  moisture  takes  place  after,  than  pre- 
vailed before  the  felling  of  the  woods. 

The  impression  is  a  very  general  one  in  the  older  States  that  both 
droughts  and  violent  rain-storms  are  much  more  frequent  than  wa^ 
formerly  the  case,  while  in  some  of  the  western  States  and  Territories, 
where  timber  has  been  increasing  in  quantity,  the  uniform  testimony 
appears  to  be  that  the  climate  is  improving  in  regularity,  both  as  to 
moisture  and  temperature. 

Such  is  the  experience  in  large  portions  of  Illinois  and  Iowa,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  in  the  valley  of  Salt  lake. 
But  if  the  experience  of  the  various  sections  of  our  own  country  should 
be  thought  insufficient  to  justify  any  positive  opinion  on  the  subject, 
that  of  other  and  of  older  nations  should  at  least  admonish  us  that  the 
utility  of  the  forest  is  a  question  of  very  great  importance,  involving 
consequences,  favorable  or  unfavoi'able,  of  the  highest  moment;  that  its 
removal  in  localities  where  it  may  be  too  abundant,  and  its  i>reservation 
and  reproduction  in  districts  where  it  has  been  too  much  reduced,  or  has 
been  entirely  wanting,  should  receive  the  thoughtful  care  of  every  pro- 
prietor and  ever>^  one  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  country;  that  the 
indiscriminate  felling  of  every  grove  from  the  fallacious  idea  of  convert- 
ing the  land  to  more  profitable  uses,  the  carelessness  of  suffering  acci- 
dental fires  to  destroy  hundreds  of  acres  of  timber  every  year  in  the 
older  States  of  the  Union,  are  acts  of  improvidence,  the  consequences  of 
which  win  only  be  realized  when  their  far-reaching  effects  sliall  have 
l>ecome  fully  develoi>ed  in  calamities  such  as  have  comi)elled  other 
nations  to  bestow  upon  the  subject  the  consideration  due  only  to  t]i#» 
gravest  matters  of  human  concern. 

Meeting  with  a  wide  expanse  of  forest,  extending  inland  from  th« 
Atlantic  for  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  miles,  the  first  European 
settlers  of  this  continent  contracted  habits  of  indifference  to  the  value 
of  trees  that  continues  characteristic  of  a  generation  already  upon  the 
threshold  of  a  scarcity  that  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with  most  serious 
inconvenience ;  not  merely  in  reference  to  those  climatic  effects  to  which 
we  have  been  referring,  and  which  fortunately  may  be  repaired  in  a 
comparatively  few  years,  but  in  reference  to  the  equally  if  not  moi^ 
important  consideration  of  a  destitution  of  fuel  and  lumber.  It  is  high 
time  that  the  preservation  and  enlargement  of  our  forests  were  invested 
witisL  something  of  the  importance  these  subjects  re<;eive  elsewhere;  and 
it  will  be  an  interesting  problem  whether  in  republican  America,  where 
tiie  right  of  every  person  to  use  his  own  proi)erty  according  to  his  own 
judgment  and  pleasure,  meets  with  so  few  limitations,  habits  can  be 
formed,  regulations  and  restraints  imposed,  by  the  voluntary  jadoption 
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of  our  people,  countervailing:  the  temptation  of  immediate  profits,  jfroni 
considerations  looking  to  the  welfare  of  coming  generations. 

In  France  and  Germany  the  government  has  taken  the  matter  in  hand^ 
and  stringent  laws  are  passed  and  enforced  regulating  the  matter  oi 
felling  trees  and  preventing  the  depredation  "of  animals,  not  only  in 
regard  to  the  state  forests^  but  to  those  belonging  to  private  individuals, 
and  heavy  penalties  are  ^a8itedul>on  those  who  violate  these  regulations. 

Where  the  breadth  of  woodland  is  deficient  additional  groves  are 
planted,  the  clearing  of  private  woods  conducted  under  the  direction 
of  the  state  foresters,  and  every  precaution  taken  so  to  proportion  the 
amount  of  woodland  and  cleared  land,  as  the  nature  of  the  climate, 
topography  of  the  country,  and  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  people 
seem  to  require;  and  that  these  highly  important  interests  may  not 
suffer  from  the  ignorance  of  those  intrusted  with  the  management, 
schools  are  estabfished  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  necessary 
instruction  in  reference  to  all  the  interesting  problems  connected  with 
forestry.  Forest  schools  have  been  established  at  Aschaftenburg,  in 
Bavaria,  at  Tharandt,  near  Dresden,  at  Hohenhein,  near  Stutgard,  at 
Newstaat,  Ebers-wald,  near  Berlin,  at  Eisenach  in  the  Thuringian  forest, 
at  Berdiansk  in  the  Russian  Steppes,  at  Eldena  in  Pomerania,  at  Nancy 
in  France,  as  well  as  at  other  places  in  the  German  states. 

Some  of  these  institutions  are  specially  devoted  to  forestry,  while 
others  are  properly  agricultural  schools  of  high  grade,  at  which  forestry 
is  one  of  the  departments.  In  all  of  tl^ese  the  professors  are  men  of  the 
highest  attainments,  and  the  students  admitted  are  usually  young  men 
having  already  made  considerable  proficiency  in  collegiate  studies  and 
of  good  standing  as  to  intelligence  and  moral  character. 

hi  the  Bavarian  school  the  training  extends  to  over  five  j^ears,  one 
half  of  which  must  be  given  to  a  practical  apprenticeship  in  the  state 
forests.  Lectures  are  delivered  on  the  principles  of  forestry,  culture, 
and  management  of  forests,  forest  utility  and  technology,  protection  of 
forests,  forest  nurserj',  vegetable  physiology,  including  forest  botany, 
forest  zoology  and  entomology,  forest  microscopy,  national  or  state  for- 
estry, forest  literature  and  taxation,  special  forest  mathematics,  and 
climatology,  including  the  influence  of  forests  on  climate.  Connected 
with  many  of  these  schools  are  botanic  museums  containing  specimens 
of  wood  of  every  known  variety  of  tree  or  shrub,  and  of  every  insect 
injurious  to  trees,  and  of  the  lan'«  and  chrysalides  of  such  insects. 

The  (Mferent  oranches  into  which  the  general  subject  is  divided  at 
these  schools,  in  each  of  which  students  are  subjected  to  a  rigid  exam- 
ination, indicate  an  interest  and  profound  attention  in  reference  to  for- 
ests that  can  scarcely  be  apiM'eciated  in  this  country. 

The  forest  service  of  France  consists  of  849  conservateurs  and  inspec- 
teurs,  the  highest  grades  receiving  salaries  of  from  8,000  to  12,000  francs 
a  year.  Under  these  are  the  "  gardes  generaux,''  numbering  3,500,  per- 
forming the  work  of  the  various  government  forests  all  over  France. 
The  Whole  service  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  "  Bureau  Central  de 
PAdministration  G^n^ral  des  Forets,"  in  Paris.  The  influence  of  these 
schools,  and  the  valuable  books  from  time  to  time  contributed  to  the  lit- 
erature of  Europe  by  their  professors  and  students,  have  created  a  pro- 
found interest  among  all  classes,  and  as  the  subject  is  better  understood, 
the  stringent  regulations  adopted  by  the  governments  of  France  and  the 
German  states  received  with  greater  respect  and  are  more  easily 
enforced. 

Wliat  is  the  proper  proportion  of  forest  and  cleared  land  in  a  country 
is  a  question  that  depends  upon  the  two  considerations  of  the  demand 
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for  fuel  and  lumber,  and  the  conservative  influence  of  woods  and  trees 
in  modifying  extremes  in  climate,  in  maintaining  greater  uniformity  in 
the  flow  of  springs  and  rivers,  preventing  frequent  droughts  and  fresh- 
et«,  and  the  consequent  evils  resulting  from  these. 

More  than  a  century  ago  Mirabeau  estimated  the  forests  of  France  at 
42,000,000  acres,  or  about  32  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area,  wliich  Mr. 
Marsh,  considering  the  surface  and  climate  of  France,  regards  as  about 
the  proper  quantity  for  permanent  maintenance.  The  extent  of  wood- 
land in  1860  has  been  stated  by  Troy  at  19,769,000  acres;  but  Mr.  Sim- 
monds,  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  examine  and  report  upon 
the  various  classes  of  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition  of  last  year, 
reported  to  the  British  government  the  wooded  surface  of  France,  in  1867, 
at  27,000,000  acres,  or  nearly  21  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  or  six  per  cent, 
more  than  the  estimate  of  Troy  for  1860.  The  true  proportion  is  proba- 
bly between  these  estimates,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  in  1860,  when 
the  government  appeiirs  to  have  commenced  replanting  the  French  for- 
e«t«,  tiie  percentage  of  woodlands  had  been  reduced  to  at  least  20  per  cent. 
This  would  indicate  a  reduction  annually,  during  the  preceding  centurj^, 
of  about  160,000  acres. 

The  conviction  of  the  French  people,  at  the  present  day,  api)ears  to  be 
that  their  forest  area  is  deficient,  and  government  and  people  are  alike 
striving  to  increase  it,  not  merely  from  considerations  looking  to  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  fuel  and  lumber,  but  from  a  prevalent  opinion  that  a 
sparsity  of  woods  has  injured  the  climate.  Mr.  Simmonds  reports  the 
annual  product  of  the  French  forests  at  20,000,000  cubic  metres  of  wood, 
equal  to  about  5,500,000  cords,  while  the  imports  of  wood  and  lumber 
from  Norway,  Bussia,  Germany,  and  Italy,  amounted  in  1865  to  the  value 
of  154,000,000  francs,  or  $31,000,000,  being  $17,000,000  more  than  the 
imports  amounted  to  in  1855.  These  are  the  statistics  presented  in  the 
rejwrt  made  to  the  British  government,  by  conmiissioners  ajipointed  for 
the  purpose,  as  appears  in  the  Blue  Book  re<5ently  published.  The 
amount  given  as  the  annual  product  of  27,000,000  acre^  is  so  very  small 
as  to  suggest  the  probability  of  a  typographical  error.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  sufficiently  apparent  that  the  present  policy  is  to  preser\'e  and  en- 
large the  forest  surface,  and  the  praiseworthy  efforts  made  in  that  direc*- 
tiou,  and  the  liberal  appropriations  voted  in  support  of  the  object,  are  not 
so  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  generation  by  which  they  are  made,  as 
for  those  that  are  to  succeed. 

The  wood-lands  of  Prussia,  according  to  the  rei>ort  of  the  English  com- 
missioners, amount  to  32,000,000  acres,  and  those  of  Sweden  to  about 
the  same  quantity ;  Austria  has  35,000,000 ;  Italy  11,000,000  acres.  Ac- 
cording to  the  estimate  of  Bentzsch,  the  Swedish  forests  pover  an  area 
of^  52,W)0,000  acres,  which  is  evidently  more  correct  than  the  quan- 
tity assumed  by  Simmonds.  The  forests  of  Norway  are  about  equal  in 
extent  to  those  of  Sweden,  and  together  embrace  more  than  100,000,000 
acres,  chiefly  of  coniferous  trees,  and  furnish  vast  quantities  of  wood 
and  lumber  for  the  British  islands,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  The 
wooded  surface  of  Great  Britain  falls  short  of  4,000,000  acres,  or  about 
five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area ;  Spain  has  about  the  same  percentage 
of  forest,  and  Portugal  sdll  less,  while  Switzerland,  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  Italy  have  15  per  cent,  of  woodlands.  European  Russia  has  exten- 
sive forests  in  Finland  and  other  northern  divisions  of  the  empire ;  but 
the  vast  plains  stretching  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Caspian  sea  are  veiy 
inadequately  supplied,  and  a  large  imrtion  of  the  Steppes  are  as  destitute 
of  trees  as  our  own  western  plains.  Of  the  whole  surface,  exceeding  an 
area  of  2,000,000  square  miles,  380,000,000  acres  may  be  assumed  as 
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covered  ^ith  timber.  The  entire  forest  area  of  Europe,  according  to 
the  careful  calculations  contained  in  the  prize  essay  of  Rentzsch,  a  sec- 
ond edition  of  which  was  published  in  Dresden  in  1862,  cannot  exceed 
an  aggregate  of  600,000,000  acres,  or  about  25  i)er  cent,  of  the  whole  sur- 
face, the  greater  portion  of  which  is  in  the  northern  half  of  the  continent, 
and  mostly  in  the  condition  of  ''primitive  forest.''  If  the  300,000,000 
inhabitants  in  Europe  use<l  wood  in  the  proportion  that  it  is  consumed 
in  the  United  States,  and  exercised  as  little  concern  in  the  preser\'ation 
of  forests  as  is  done  here,  the  supply  woidd  be  entirely  exhausted  in  less 
than  half  a  century. 

In  Germany,  and  generally  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Great 
Britain,  the  woods  of  the  i)resent  day,  except  on  the  toi)s  of  mountains, 
are  no  longer  in  the  condition  of  native  forests,  many  of  them  having 
been  planted  by  hand. 

Such  is  particularly  the  case  in  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wurtem- 
berg,  Hesse-Ctissel,  and  some  of  the  smaller  principalities  of  Germany, 
and  in  i)ortions  of  the  Austrian  empire. 

Rentzsch  computes  for  the  woodlands  of  Germany  now  existing  some- 
thing more  than  26  per  cent,  of  the  whole  surface ;  and  efforts  are  made 
by  the  different  governments  to  retain  about  this  proportion  in  forest, 
that  quantity  being  deemed  ami^ly  sufficient,  by  proper  cultivation,  to 
furnish  the  wood  and  lumber  required,  as  well  as  to  meet  demands 
of  the  climate. 

In  Austria  and  Prussia  the  supply  of  wood  is  sufficient  to  meet  the 
home  demand  and  furnish  considerable  quantities  for  exportation ;  the 
former  having  exported  wood  and  lumber  in  1865  amounting  to  the  value 
of  fifteen  millions,  while  the  exports  from  the  latter,  at  the  same  time, 
through  the  port  of  Dautzig  alone,  amounted  to  tne  value  of  nearly 
three  and  a  half  millions. 

The  trees  mostly  cultivated  in  that  part  of  Germany  lying  north  of 
Austria,  the  section  in  which  sylviculture,  as  an  art  and  a  science,  has 
been  most  cultivated  and  practiced,  belong  to  the  pine  family,  the  soil 
and  the  climate  being  found  better  adapted  to  that  class  of  forest  trees 
than  to  others. 

In  more  limited  quantities  the  birch,  beech,  oak,  and  maple  are  planted ; 
some  of  the  governments  awarding  inemiums  to  individuals  for  success- 
ful efforts  in  cultivating  groves  of  the  last  two. 

Pine  trees  are  allowed  to  grow  from  60  to  80  years,  when  they  are 
felled  and  the  ground  replanted.  In  large  forests  the  land  is  di^ided 
into  60  or  80  equal  divisions,  one  of  which  is  cleared  and  planted  every 
year.  The  trees  are  raised  from  seed  sown  either  in  the  spring  or  fall 
of  the  year,  in  small  i)lats  in  sheltered  spaces,  and  at  the  age  of  two  or 
three  years  are  transi>lanted  into  rows,  crossing  at  right  angles,  fr«m 
live  to  six  or  seven  feet  apait  each  way. 

Grown  so  close  together,  they  shoot  up  in  long,  straight  stems,  almost 
without  branches,  to  the  top ;  averaging  at  the  end  of  80  yeai's  from  50 
to  70  feet  in  height  and  from  9  to  15  inches  in  diameter  within  three  feet 
of  the  ground,  and  continuing  nearly  of  the  same  thickness  frequently 
to  half  the  height  of  the  trees,  thence  tapering  gradually  to  stems  of  but 
a  few  inches  through,  averaging  in  solid  contents  from  14  to  20  cubic 
feet.  In  good  soils  and  under  excellent  management,  better  results  are 
sometimes  obtained ;  but  the  above  are  thought  to  be  medial  estimates 
applicable  to  a  large  number  of  localities.  Experience  has  shown  that 
the  most  rapid  growth  of  wood  in  the  pine  takes  place  during  the  first 
80  years  of  its  age ;  more  being  gained  at  the  end  of  that  period  by 
cutting  down  the  old  and  planting  a  now  forest  than  by  suffering  the 
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first  to  remain  another  period  of  equal  length.  During  the  first  few 
years  thje  ground  is  kept  clean  of  weeds,  after  which  the  trees  monopolize 
the  soil ;  no  logs  or  brush  or  pieces  of  decayed  wood  are  allowed  to  remain 
on  it  to  fiimish  a  harbor  for  insects.  When  the  period  for  clearing  has 
arrived,  all  the  trees  and  stumps  are  removed  and  the  wood  is  converted 
into  the  uses  most  profitable  to  the  proprietor ;  trees  of  80  years'  gi'owth 
generally  furnishing  saw-logs  to  the  height  of  50  feet  and  over.  Planted 
at  tlie  distance  of  six  feet  apart  each  way,  an  acre  of  land  will  accommo- 
date 1,200  trees ;  and  if  it  were  customary  in  our  country  to  saw  timber 
as  small  in  the  stick  as  they  do  in  northern  Germany,  would  be  worth  in 
many  of  our  States  and  Territories  from  $2  to  $4  iier  tree,  and  at  the 
end  of  80  years  from  $2,400  to  $4,800  per  acre ;  equal  to  an  annual 
average  increase  in  value  of  from  $30  to  $60  for  every  acre  thus  culti- 
vated. Considering  the  trifling  care  required  by  a  field  of  growing  trees 
after  the  first  half  dozen  yeai's  from  transplanting,  this  wouhl  certainly 
be  as  profitable  a  crop  as  any  of  those  generally  raised  by  our  farmers ; 
and  although  it  is  not  now  usual  with  us  to  make  sawed  timber  out  of 
logs  so  small  as  eight  and  ten  inches  through,  yet  from  present  indica- 
tions the  time  is  less  than  80  years  distant  \vlien  lumber  in  most  parts  of 
the  United  States  will  be  as  scarce  as  it  is  this  day  in  Germany,  and 
even  more  expensive ;  for  while  we  are  rapidly  consuming  and  destroy- 
ing existing  supplies,  we  are  as  yet  making  comparatively  little  or  no 
efforts  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  future. 

When  deciduous  trees  are  cultivated,  the  most  prevalent  practice  is  to 
plant  them  with  the  pine  in  the  alternate  rows,  or  rather  in  the  centre  of 
every  alternate  square  made  by  the  crossing  of  the  rows,  in  which  position 
both  classes  are  suffered  to  remain  until  their  branches  begin  to  interfere, 
and  the  hard-wood  trees  have  attained  such  a  size  and  habit  of  growth,  that 
the  annual  shoots  produced  on  their  tops  may  always  be  ripened  before  the 
approach  of  weather  sufficiently  cold  to  injure  them,  usually  from  10  to 
20  years,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  climate  and  the  vigor  of  the 
trees ;  after  which  the  pines,  or  nurse-trees,  are  cut  down  and  the  whole 
of  the  ground  surrendered  to  the  others,  leaving  them  10  or  12  feet 
apart,  according  as  the  rows  in  the  first  instance  were  five  or  six  feet 
distant. 

This  plan  is  very  generally  pursued  with  the  oak,  and  sometimes,  though 
not  always,  with  the  beech  and  birch,  the  object  of  this  mode  of  culture 
being  to  improve  the  climate  of  the  forest.  The  evergreens  retaining  the 
radiation  of  heat  from  the  ground,  protect  the  oaks  from  the  winds,  and 
soon  cover  the  ground  with  a  matting  of  needles,  forming  an  excellent 
material  for  and  enriching  the  soil  «iuch  more  than  the  growing  trees 
impoverish  it. 

Hard-wood  trees  are  generally  suffered  to  stand  a  longer  time  than 
pines,  tlie  length  of  time,  however,  depending  upon  the  uses  for  which 
the  timber  is  wanted.  If  fuel  is  the  .object  a  shorter  period  than  80 
years  is  generally  adopted,  as  all  trees  are  found  to  produce  wood 
faster  when  young,  than  they  do  at  a  more  advanced  age.  A  difference 
of  .treatment  also  prevails  in  reference  to  the  distance  apart  they  are  al- 
lowed to  grow,  some  foresters  planting  them  closely  and  suftering  them 
to  draw  ea<;h  other  up,  as  it  is  sometimes  worded,  into  tall  straight  stems, 
without  many  branches.  Others  regarding  the  leaves  and  branches  as 
too  necessary  to  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  tree  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
number  and  symmetry  of  the  stems,  commence  thinning  out  as  soon  as 
the  lower  branches  begin  to  interfere  with  each  other,  and  regulate  the 
distance  in  this  way,  continuing  to  thin  out  from  time  to  time  a«  the  in- 
creased growth  of  the  bmnches  causes  further  interference. 
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As  soon  as  tlie  lower  branches  begin  to  show  symptoms  of  decay  at 
their  extremities,  they  are  cut  off  close  to  the  stem.  It  is  said  this  prun- 
ing should  take  place  before  the  branches  are  over  an  inch  in  diameter 
at  the  point  of  union  with  the  tree,  even  if  no  decay  has  appeared  at  the 
extremities.  When  the  next  tier  of  branches  begins  to  decay  they,  too, 
must  be  cut  away  like  the  first ;  this  process  of  thinning  out  when  healthy 
branches  interfere,  and  pruning  when  decay  manifests  itself,  being  con- 
tinued until  the  trees  have  attained  an  average  height.  This  mode  of  cul- 
ture is  perhaps  more  common  in  England  and  Scotland  than  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  it  is  quit«  likely  that  no  uniform  rule  prevails  in  either  place, 
forestry  as  a  scientific  study  not  being  sufficiently  developed  to  challenge 
invariable  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  its  votaries,  but  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  growing  deciduous  trees  at  such  distances  apart  that  their  healthy 
branches  may  not  interfere  with  each  other,  and  pruning  such  branches 
when  signs  of  decay  appear  at  the  extremities,  probably  indicates  the 
true  theory  in  reference  to  distance  and  pruning. 

The  plan  has  been  recommended  bj'  English  writers  of  determining  in 
the  first  instance  upon  the  number  of  full-grown  deciduous  trees  that 
can  stand  upon  a  given  surface  to  advantage,  and  plant  them  in  their 
proi>er  places  at  the  start,  filling  up  the  intervals  with  pines  and  firs  to 
serve  as  nurses.  As  these  latter  increase  in  size  and  their  branches  touch 
the  hard- wood  tree^  they  are  to  be  thinned  out,  or  their  limbs  pruned 
away  so  as  to  leave  the  others  sufficient  room  to  clothe  themselves  with 
branches  on  every  side,  and  allow  the  leaves  a  full  exposure  to  the  sun. 
Finally  when  the  hard- woods  have  attained  sufficient  size  to  require  the 
whole  of  the  ground  the  evergreens  are  cut  down  and  removed. 

Different  varieties  of  trees,  if  allowed  all  the  room  their  branches  will 
cover,  will  stand  at  different  distances  apart,  the  pines  and  firs  re- 
quiring least  room  and  the  oak  the  most.  Whether  it  is  at  all  necessary 
to  permit  each  deciduous  tree  grown  in  a  forest  to  extend  its  branches  lat- 
erally to  the  same  distance  that  it  would  in  the  open  ground,  or  whether 
such  a  mode  of  culture  is  the  speediest  for  i)roducing  wood,  are  questions 
in  regard  to  which  there  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion.  It  is  doubt- 
less true  that  in  reference  to  a  given  number  of  trees  the  greater  the 
number  of  healthy  leaves  the  more  rapid  the  production  of  wood;  but 
it  hardly  follows  from  this  that  upon  a  given  space  in  the  forest  just 
large  enough  to  furnish  full  development  to  one  free-growing  oak,  two 
trees  would  not  produce  more  wood  in  a  given  time,  although  each  might 
sufter  somewhat  from  a  deficiency  of  light  and  leaves ;  and  probably  the 
most  profitable  system  is  one  pursuing  a  middle  course  between  too  great 
a  repression  of  the  branches  on  the  one  hand,  and  too  great  a  freedom 
of  expansion  on  the  other.  In  the  natural  forest  unusually  large  trees 
are  generally  found  somewhat  isolated,  being  surrounded  for  considerable 
distances  by  dwarfed  and  smaller  growths,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is 
common  enough  ix)  find  those  of  ^mediiun  size,  quite  large  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes,  growing  in  dense  clumps  less  than  a  dozen  feet  apart 
with  the  ends  of  theu'  branches  interlocking,  three  or  four  of  them  occu- 
pying a  space  not  larger  than  that  monopolized  by  the  giant  of  the  forest, 
containing  more  wood  in  their  united  trunks,  with  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  having  produced  it  in  a  less  number  of  years.  Experience  will 
probably  demonstrate  that  for  all  ordinary  uses  for  which  lumber 
is  required,  from  15  to  20  feet  is  sufficient  distance  for  every  variety 
of  deciduous  trees,  and  half  that  distance  for  pines  and  firs ;  they  are 
frequently  grown  at  loss  distances  than  these,  while  mature  trees  are 
often  cultivated  at  distances  varying  from  20  to  30  feet.  Close  plant- 
ing produces  a  slender  tree  with  few  branches.  It  appears  also  to 
produce  a  more  vigorous  growth,  each  tree  seemingly  making  an  effort 
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to  reach  above  its  fellows  in  pursuit  of  increased  light  and  air,  thus,  as  it 
were,  drawing  each  other  up.  Planting  at  greater  distances  yields  trees 
of  shorter  stems  and  more  spreading  habit,  and  as  the  materials  forming 
the  wood  are  elaborated  in  the  leaves,  it  is  reasonably  supposed  that  the 
rapidity  of  its  growth  is  in  proportion  to  their  abundance.  Each  mode 
has  some  advantages  that  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful culture  will  perhaps  be  found  in  blending  both  in  such  manner 
that  each  may  contribute  its  own  influence  without  too  much  imxiaiiing 
the  efficacy  of  the  other.  The  seed  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  ripens  from 
the  beginning  of  October  till  January,  according  to  locality.  The  cones 
should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  ripe  and  put  in  a  secure  place  until  per- 
fectly dry,  when  the  seed  may  be  extracted.  In  many  parts  of  Euroi>e  it 
is  sown  broadcast  in  a  small  plat  of  rich  sandy  loam,  well  mellowed,  and 
allowed  to  grow  up  in  a  dense  mass,  the  young  trees  forming  nearly 
straight  stems  and  roots,  which  at  the  age  of  two  or  three  years  axe  re- 
planted. As  the  land  to  receive  them  is  frequently  very  hilly  and  has 
been  used  for  forest  from  time  immemorial,  ploughing  is'often  dispensed 
with,  one  person  with  a  hoe  following  along  a  line  marked  out  in  regular 
distances,  making  the  holes  for  the  young  pines,  which  another  following 
after  distributes,  while  a  third  puts  them  in  place  and  presses  the  earth 
around  the  roots.  They  are  sometimes  taken  from  tbe  bed  where  they 
have  been  grown  from  the  seed  with  a  fork,  fifty  or  a  hundred  being  taken 
up  at  a  time.  Cultivating  them  in  such  a  dense  mass  prevents  the  for- 
mation of  numerous  roots  and  decreases  the  liability  to  injury  from  trans- 
planting. The  hole  to  receive  the  young  tree  is  sometimes  made  with  a 
kind  of  auger  instead  of  a  hoe,  the  straight  root  placed  in  and  the  hole 
filled  up.  In  land  of  a  sandy  or  gravelly  subsoil,  moist  and  loose  from 
the  constant  mulching  of  a  thick  coating  of  needles  and  cones,  this  may 
be  a  very  excellent  method,  but  would  hardly  answer  upon  land  con- 
verted for  the  first  time  into  a  forest.  Another  mode  is  to  plant  the  seed 
in  the  nursery  in  drills  so  far  apart  that  the  plants  at  the  end  of  the  first 
season  may  not  touch  each  other.  The  seeds  are  carefully  distributed 
and  covered  to  the  depth  of  not  more  than  half  an  inch  for  the  smaller 
kinds ;  and  that  they  may  be  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  soil  a 
roller  is  drawn  over  the  bed,  rendering  the  surface  smooth  and  compact. 
The  sowing  is  done  in  the  fall  or  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  ground  is 
in  condition  for  working.  To  protect  young  pines  or  firs  from  the  hot  sun 
during  the  first  season,  and  to  preserv^e  a  uniform  moisture,  the  ground 
is  covered  with  straw,  leaves,  and  twigs.  "When  the  plants  are  two  years 
old  they  are  removed  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  remain,  some  persons 
transplanting  them  at  once  at  the  distance  thej  are  finally  to  grow,  others 
in  rows  four  or  five  feet  apart  either  way,  thinning  out  the  alternate 
rows  when  the  trees  become  too  thick^  leaving  the  residue  at  the  distance 
of  eight  or  ten  feet.  The  transplanting  of  evergreens  should  not  be  de- 
ferred beyond  the  second,  or,  at  most,  the  third  year  from  the  seed.  If 
older  than  three  years  when  transplanted  they  rarely  succeed  well  as  tim- 
ber trees.  No  pruning  is  required  for  evergreens;  the  only  attention  ne- 
cessary after  transplanting  is  to  keep  the  ground  clean  of  weeds  and  re- 
place such  as  may  fail.  Deciduous  trees  are  in  like  manner  generally 
raised  in  a  nursery  and  cultivated  for  several  years  previous  to  trans- 
planting. 

Seeds  that  ripen  before  the  ground  freezes  should  be  planted  in  the 
fall,  as  many  refuse  to  germinate  after  they  have  become  dried. 

Deciduous  trees  will  bear  transplanting  at  a  more  advanced  age  than 
firs  and  pines,  and  if  the  ground  is  deep  and  mellow,  with  sufficient  moist- 
ure, may  lie  set  out  even  when  six  and  seven  years  old. 

Some  foresters  avoid  transplanting  altogether  by  putting  the  seed  at 
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once  in  ground  intended  for  their  final  growth,  having  previously  pre- 
pared it  in  the  same  manner  as  for  a  crop  of  grain,  whenever,  from  the 
nature  of  the  surfaee,  it  is  susceptible  of  such  treatment ;  planting  about 
four  feet  apart  for  every  variety  of  tree,  and  removing  the  alternate  rows 
whenever  the  size  of  the  trees  requii^es  it,  and  during  the  first  few  years 
running  the  plow,  harrow,  or  cultivator  between  the  rows,  both  ways, 
when  the  nature  of  the  ground  admits  of  this,  otherwise  using  the  hoe 
to  keep  down  the  weeds,  until  the  accumulation  of  leaves,  with  the  shade 
of  the  trees,  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  their  growing. 

When  the  rows  are  four  feet  apart  the  removal  of  every  alternate  one 
will  leave  the  rest  of  the  trees  at  eight  feet,  which  for  evergreens  is  suf- 
ficient. For  hartlwood  trees  the  same  process  may  be  repeated  at  the 
end  of  a  certain  number  of  years,  leaving  the  standing  trees  16  feet 
apart,  which  for  most  puri>ose8  is  sufficient,  and  abundantly  so  if  tlie 
wood  is  wanted  only  for  fuel.  After  that  a  further  thinning  out  may  be 
done  here  and  there  around  choice  trees  intended  for  special  puri>oses, 
regulating  the  matter  according  to  pleasure.  This  method  is  recom- 
mended by  many  persons  as  presenting  the  fewest  objections,  and  as  fur- 
nishing the  speediest  growth  of  wood.  Planting  closely  at  first  is  said  to 
be  a  protection  against  wind  and  drought,  and  injury  from  transplanting 
being  avoided  the  trees  continue  growing  without  interruption.  Deposit- 
ing several  seeds  in  each  hill  requires  a  subsequent  thinning  out,  but  has 
the  advantage  of  insuring  at  least  one  healthy  and  well  formed  plant  to 
each  hill,  and  all  the  others  should  be  pulled  ui).  In  good  land,  kept 
mellow  and  clean  by  proper  cultivation,  trees  make  a  very  rapid  growth, 
and  the  amount  of  fuel  obtained  by  cutting  out  the  alternate  rows  is  said 
to  be  very  considerable,  being  worth  more  than  several  crops  of  grain, 
much  more  than  paying  for  the  labor  expended.  Some  cultivators  inter- 
mingle diff*erent  varieties  of  trees,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  native 
forest,  while  others  cultivate  only  the  particular  kinds  believed  to  be  best 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate,  and  from  which  it  is  thought  the  greatest 
profits  may  be  derived  in  the  shortest  time. 

Turning  attention  to  our  own  country,  we  find  the  price  of  wood  of 
every  description  increasing  from  year  to  year  throughout  the  whole  area 
included  between  the  Atlantic  and  Mississippi  river,  once  a  region  of 
immense  forests.  Throughout  this  whole  extent  of  surface,  excei>t  in  a 
few  localities,  the  more  valuable  varieties  of  timber  are  almost  entirely 
exhausted ;  the  immense  supplies  required  for  domestic  use  and  to  meet 
the  export  demand  being  almost  wholly  obtained  from  some  half  dozen 
different  points,  where  the  work  of  destruction  has  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted. 

The  area  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  may  be  stated  in 
round  numbers  at  555,000,000  acres,  of  which,  in  1860,  there  were  included 
in  farms  as  improved  land  142,043,377,  and  as  unimproved  174,098,762 
acres,  or  a  total  acreage  in  farms  of  316.142,139  acres.  The  number  of 
acres  included  in  farms  in  1868,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  will  not  vary 
much  from  320,000,000,  of  which  170,000,000  may  be  estimated  as  imi>roved 
land,  and  150,000,000  as  unimproved,  leaving  a  residue,  as  lands  not 
embraced  in  farms,  of  235,000,000  acres,  composed  (1)  of  United  States 
lands  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Florida,  amount- 
ing to  about  45,000,000  acres;  (2)  of  swami)  and  overflowed  lands,  granted 
to  the  States  under  acts  of  Congress  and  not  yet  reclaimed ;  (3)  waste 
and  worn  out  lands  in  some  of  the  southern  States ;  and  (4)  the  rocky  and 
sterile  ridges  of  the  Appalachian  mountains  from  Maine  to  Georgia  and 
Alabama.  The  amount  of  swamp  land  yet  unreclaimed  in  the  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  including  the  extensive  marshes  of  southern 
Florida,  embiuces  a  considerable  area,  and  is  comparatively  not  valuable 
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as  timber  land ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  highest  i>eaks  of  the 
luountiiins  named  are  bare  of  trees,  and  the  highest  ridges  for  many 
miles  contain  but  a  stunted  and  scanty  growth,  it  will  at  once  appear 
that  of  the  235,000,000  acres  not  included  in  farms,  not  more  than  one 
fourth,  or  about  60,000,000  acres,  can  properly  be  classed  as  timber  lands. 
Of  the  150,000,000  acres  imimproved,  included  in  farms,  much  the  greater 
I)ortion  may  be  assumed  as  covered  with  timber,  some  of  it  valuable  for 
lumber  and  other  portions  only  for  fuel. 

But  a  certain  portion  must  be  deducted  for  prairie  and  for  other  de- 
scriptions of  unimproved  property,  included  within  farms,  such  as  waste 
and  marsh.  It  will  not  be  too  much  to  deduct  one  fifth  of  the  whole,  or 
about  30,000,000  acres ;  leaving  as  timber  east  of  the  Mississippi  about 
180,000,0<)0  acres  available  for  fuel  and  lumber.  It  is  true,  there  are  per- 
haps in  the  older  States  smSll  "wood  lots,''  enclosed  and  classed  as 
"lands  improved  in  farms,"  but  the  aggregate  thus  enclosed  is  small, 
rarely  sufticient  even  to  meet  the  wants  of  their  proprietors,  and  not 
available  for  general  market  purposes.  The  above  estimate  would  give 
about  32  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area  east  of  the  Mississippi  as  forest. 
Much  of  it  has,  however,  already  been  picked  over,  and  all  the  really 
valuable  trees  taken  oft';  other  large  portions  never  contained  first- 
class  qualities  of  timber,  and  in  still  other  portions  the  trees  are  dying 
out  from  injury  by  fire,  through  the  careless  habits  too  prevalent 
among  us;  from  the  browsing  of  animals  suffered  to  run  at  large, 
and  from  change  in  the  climate,  rendering  it  less  humid  now  than  when 
the  forest  was  untouched.  When  these  circumstances  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration, it  will  not  be  difi^cult  to  realize  that  the  good  timber  lands  in 
the  portion  of  the  United  States  to  which  our  attention  has  been  directed 
are  in  fact  very  limited,  and  that  it  is  a  tolerably  high  estimate  to  set  them 
down  at  100,000,000  acres.  The  sawed  and  planed  lumber  in  the  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  in  1860  amounted  to  the  value  of  $78,000,000, 
representing,  at  the  ruling  price  of  lumber  at  that  time,  450,000,000  cubic 
feet.  The  sawed  and  unplaned  lumber  used  for  fencing,^houses,  barns, 
and  bridges,  must  have  amounted  to  a  still  greater  quantity,  and  it  will 
not  be  too  large  an  estimate  to  set  down  the  quantity  of  wood  consumed 
by  the  multitude  of  mills  in  those  States  in  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds 
of  lumber  at  1,500,000,000  of  cubic  feet;  and  when  to  this  is  added  the 
quantities  otherwise  prepared,  such  as  hewed  timber,  staves,  hooi> 
poles,  &c.,  excepting  cord  wood,  the  quantity  will  not  fall  far  short  of 
2,000,000,000.  If  each  family  in  the  United  States  uses  annually  on  an 
average  but  four  cords  of  wood  as  fuel,  it  will  equal  an  aggregate  of 
4,000,000,000  of  cubic  feet  for  the  population  east  of  the  Mississippi ; 
showing  a  working  up  into  fuel  and  all  kinds  of  lumber  and  wood  ma- 
terial of  at  least  6,000,000,000  of  cubic  feet.  Taking  the  timber  tracts 
throughout  the  eastern  portion  of  the  country,  good  and  bad,  and  they 
will  not  average  more  than  6,000  solid  feet  to  the  acre;  hence  1,000,000 
acres  must  be  cleared  eveiy  year  to  furnish  the  wood  required  in  all 
branches  of  manufactures,  cari)entry,  ftiel,  fencing,  and  railroad  ties. 
But,  besides  what  is  annually  consumed  for  the  above-named  i)ui*poses, 
vast  forests  are  destroyed  in  sections  remote  from  transportation  facilities, 
where  timber  is  disproportionately  abundant,  by  girdling  the  trees.  In 
1860,  the  amount  of  improved  lands  in  farms,  in  the  region  under  considera- 
tion,'was,  as  already  stated,  142,043,377  acres,  and  in  1868,  by  estimates 
based  on  the  increase  from  1850  to  1860,  with  deductions  on  account  of  the 
ci\il  war,  170,471,928  acres,  showing  an  increase  of  28,428,551 ;  three  sev- 
enths of  which  may  be  supposed  prairie,  and  four  sc^venths  wood  land. 
This  gives  us  an  annual  clearing  of  2,000,000  of  acres  of  timber.  When  the 
-immense  quantities  lost  every  year  from  the  other  causes  heretofoi^  tsvcvsl- 
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tioned  are  taken  into  the  account,  it  may  be  realized  that  oar  forces  are 
disappearing  with  alarming  rapidity ;  that  while  the  demand  for  all  de- 
scriptions of  lumber  is  annually  increasing,  the  districts  famishing  the 
supplies  are  rapidly  diminishing  in  number  and  extent,  indicating  but  too 
clearly  that  even  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  50  years  will  not 
have  passed  away  before  every  forest  will  have  disappeared  from  that 
iwrtion  of  the  United  States  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi.  West  of  that 
river  the  prospect  is  still  more  unfavorable  from  existing  supplies  of 
woods.  From  the  Missouri  river  westward  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  from 
the  southern  to  the  northern  boundary,  the  general  characteristic  of  the 
country  is  that  of  a  vast,  treeless  plain.  Between  the  Rocky  mountain 
chain  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  ranges,  extensive  tnicts  exist, 
destitate  of  trees,  lea\ing  a  narrow  belt  between  the  last-named  ranges 
and  the  Pacific  ocean,  of  first-class  timber  lands.  Between  the  eastern 
foot-hills  of  the  Rocky,  and  the  crests  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade 
mountains,  are  many  tracts  containing  a  fair  quantity  of  timber;  but 
considering  the  vast  extent  of  the  territory'  between  the  Missouri  river 
and  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  the  unlimited  quantities  of  fuel  and  lumber 
required  by  the  mining  enterprises  growing  up  there,  the  supply  is  verj' 
inadequate  to  the  demand.  What  makes  the  matter  still  worse,  the  pub- 
lic domain  on  the  Pacific,  in  the  States  of  California  and  Oregon,  and  in 
the  Territory  of  Washington,  is  being  denuded  of  forests  by  trespassers, 
the  lumber  being  sent  to  South  America>,  China,  and  Japan,  and  even  to 
Eurox)ean  countries,  sa  that  long  before  the  popiilation  shall  become  even 
moderately  numerous  in  the  regions  to  which  these  forests  should  frimish 
the  required  supplies,  spoliation  will  have  brought  about  a  destitution 
almost  as  great  as  exists  east  of  the  mountains ;  and  it  may  be  said  of 
the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  as  of  that  on  the  east,  that  unless 
the  forests  now  existing  are  better  protected,  and  the  system  of  plantiug 
new  ones  speedily  commenced,  scarcely  a  tree  will  be  left  at  the  end  of 
40  years,  except  in  remote  and  inaccessible  localities. 

There  is  notj^perhaps,  an  acre  of  wood  land  now  existing  in  the  United 
States  convenient  to  railroad  or  water  transportation  that  should  be  per- 
manently cleared.  When  the  timber  has  beeu  taken  from  a  tract  it 
should  be  immediately  enclosed  with  a  substantial  fence  to  prevent  the 
depredations  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  all  of  which  should  be  carefiUly 
excluded.  It  is  thought  best  when  a  clearing  is  made  to  take  oflf  every- 
thing, in  order  that  the  new  growth  may  be  of  the  same  age.  All  the 
old  logs  and  decayed  pieces  of  wood  should  be  removed,  so  that  nothing 
may  remain  as  a  harbor  for  destructive  insects.  If  cattle  are  excluded, 
a  few  years  will  witness  a  new  crop  of  young  trees,  some  of  which  will 
be  crooked  and  unhealthy,  presenting  but  few  chances  of  becoming  val- 
uable for  any  purpose.  These  should  be  removed  at  once  for  the  benefit 
of  the  others.  Here  and  there  spots  will  be  found  too  densely  cov- 
ered.  These  should  be  thinned,  and  the  extra  plants  transplanted 
to  spots  that  are  deficient.  When  the  young  growth  comes  up  suffi- 
ciently thick  all  sprouts  springing  up  frt)m  the  old  stumps  should  be  cut 
away,  as  being  less  valuable  than  plants  growing  from  seed.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years  another  thorough  examination  should  be  made,  and 
the  trees  again  thinned  out,  so  that  the  distance  between  them  may 
average  from  six  to  eight  feet.  In  case  of  evergreens  this  will  generally 
be  sufficient,  at  least  for  a  half  dozen  years  more,  when  further  thinning 
may  take  place,  if  thought  advisable.  If  the  forest  is  of  hard  wood  trees, 
six  and  eight  feet  wiU  not  be  sufficient  distance.  As  soon  as  their 
branches  begin  to  interfere  the  number  of  trees  should  be  further  reduced, 
so  as  to  insure  sufficient  light  and  air  to  those  remaining.  In  these  oi>er- 
ations  good  practical  judgment  is  required  to  select  for  removal  such 
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trees  as  are  of  inferior  quality  or  defective  form,  in  order  that  those 
ilnaUy  remaining  may  be  the  be«t  specimens  famished  by  the  new  growth. 
In  this  way  as  much  improvement  is  effected  in  the  quality  of  trees  as 
in  that  of  cereals  and  garden  vegetables,  which  it  is  well  known  undergo 
a  complete  change  by  cultivation. 

The  new  forests  of  Germany,  which  have  grown  up  under  the  control- 
ling care  of  intelligent  foresters,  are  worth  from  three  to  five  times  as 
much  as  an  equal  number  of  acres  of  native  woods.  Besides  the  improved 
quality  of  timber  produced  in  this  way,  its  greater  rapidity  of  groAVth  is 
equally  marked.  In  a  native  forest  of  young  trees,  where  too  many 
occupy  the  ground  to  grow  to  advantage,  the  result  of  the  struggle  con- 
tinued for  many  years  is  that  a  few  succeed  in  outgrowing  the  rest, 
which  thence  become  stunted  and  worthless,  but  that  all  have  suffered 
more  or  less  injury,  and  much  impediment  in  growth. 

Chevand^er  experimented  on  growing  trees  by  irrigation,  and  found 
that  by  keeping  up  a  uniform  moisture  by  infiltration  from  running 
brooks  the  yield  of  wood  in  the  pines  may  be  increased  in  the  ratio  of 
seven  to  one,  and  the  profits  in  that  of  twelve  to  one. 

To  hasten  the  growth  of  wood  on  the  flanks  of  a  mountain  he  di\aded 
the  slope  into  zones  40  or  50  feet  wide  by  horizontal  ditches  closed  at 
both  ends,  two  and  a  half  feet  deep  and  three  and  a  half  wide,  to  retain 
the  water  from  rains  and  force  it  to  filter  through  the  soil  gradually, 
instead  of  running  off  upon  the  surface.  By  this  treatment  he  obtained 
from  pines  and  fire  shoots  double  the  dimensions  of  those  growing  on 
soil  of  the  same  character  where  the  water  was  allowed  t;0  run  off*  with- 
out obstruction. 

At  the  Exposition  of  1855,  Chambrelent  exhibited  young  trees  which 
in  four  years  from  the  seed  had  grown  to  the  height  of  16  and  20  feet 
and  the'  diameter  of  10  and  12  inches.  One  of  the  effect^  of  suffering 
cattle  and  sheep  to  run  in  a  forest  is  the  removal  of  the  underbrush  and 
lower  branches  of  the  tree^,  permitting  the  winds  to  sweep  through 
more  freely,  and  parch  the  earth  much  more  than  wou^  otherwise  be 
possible  by  the  most  severe  droughts;  thus  depriving  the  growing  trees 
of  a  moisture  that  may  oftentimes  be  too  deficient  without  this  addi- 
tional drawback.  The  tread  of  quadrupeds  exposes  and  bruises  the 
roots  of  trees,  from  which  many  of  them  die  every  year  or  are  rendered 
feeble  in  growth  and  dwarfed  in  size.  It  is  not  doubted  that  by  care- 
fully studying  the  habits  of  trees,  great  improvements  may  be  accom- 
plished in  their  cultivation,  even  beyond  the  best  results  yet  obtained 
in  Europe,  and  if  the  matter  were  promptly  taken  hold  of  by  intelligent 
capitalists,  the  superior  pine  lands  of  Maine,  and  other  New  England 
States,  of  Northern  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  and  some  of  the  southern  States,  from  which  the  timber  has 
been  taken,  might  be  in  a  very  few  years  again  covered  with  young 
trees,  producing  timber  50  years  hence  of  better  quality  on  an  average, 
and  in  greater  abundance,  than  the  previous  yield ;  and  considering  the 
eontinual  advance  in  the  price  of  lumber  during  the  last  20  yeai's  and 
the  greatly  increased  price  it  is  sure  to  command  before  the  close  of  the 
present  century,  but  few  better  investments  could  be  made  than  to  pur- 
chase these  lands  and  subject  them  to  the  intelligent  supervision  of 
trained  and  practical  foresters,  bestowing  upon  them  the  same  care 
and  attention  that  are  found  in  the  best  cidtivated  forests  of  Europe. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  during  the  last  20  years  the  price  of  lumber 
has  doubled  in  nearly  all  the  business  centres  of  the  United  States ; 
that  the  surface  frt>m  which  the  supplies  are  obtained  are  diminishing 
rapidly  every  year,  while  the  demand,  on  the  other  hand,  is  as  constantly 
increasing ;  that  greater  inroads  are  annually  made,  not  only  into  qvoc 
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own  but  into  all  other  native  forests,  while  little  or  no  precautions  are 
taken  to  bring  forward  the  young  trees  under  cii-eumstances  favoring  a 
vigorous  growth.  Nearly  everywhere,  except  in  some  of  the  oldest 
European  countries,  chance  and  accident  are  allowed  to  have  their  sway, 
under  the  influence  of  which  at  least  a  century  will  be  required  to  render 
the  young  groves  available  for  the  puriwses  of  commerce;  and  in  the  great 
mjyority  of  instances  when  the  timber  is  once  removed  the  laud  is  cleared 
and  converted  into  farms,  and  the  forest  surface  permanently  dimin- 
ished. Let  this  process  continue  40  or  50  years  longer,  and  where  then 
are  our  sup])lies  to  be  obtained  ? 

Before  that  period  has  arrived  our  own  forests  will  have  disapi)eared, 
and  those  of  Canada,  Norway,  and  Sweden  will  be  speedily  approaching 
the  same  fate. 

Already  Quebec  furnishes  to  European  ports  every  year  nearly  or 
quite  100,000,(K>0  cubic  feet  of  lumber  of  various  descriptipfis,  besides 
consuming  immense  quantities  in  the  building  of  ships,  sloops,  and 
schooners ;  and  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  export  probably  one 
half  as  much  more. 

The  number  of  acres  culled  over  annually  in  the  forests  of  British  North 
America,  to  supply  its  lumber  trade  with  Great  Britain,  and  to  furnish 
the  materials  for  the  construction  of  the  sail  and  steam  vessels  built 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  in  the  eastern  provinces,  must  amount  to  many 
thousand,  and  the  sphere  of  these  enterprises  is  becoming  more  exten- 
sive yearly.  The  construction  of  every  new  railroad  opens  up  new 
sources  of  supply  by  facilitating  transportation  fix)m  previously  inacces- 
sible forests. 

Forty  years  ago  the  Saul  timber  {Sharea.  robust^)  of  British  India^ 
extending  in  immense  belts  along  the  base  of  the  Himalaya  mountains, 
and  through  Central  India,  was  supposed  to  be  inexhaustible.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  and  durable  timbers  to  be  found,  and  almost  the 
only  one  in  that  country  capable  of  standing  the  climate  for  railway 
uses,  yet  it  is  already  so  scarce  as  to  be  hardly  procurable,  and  the  East 
India  Railway  Com[)any  has  been  obliged  to  import  sleepers  from  Nor- 
way for  the  construction  of  its  road. 

France,  Spain,  Holland,  and  Great  Britain  resort  to  the  mountains  of 
Scandinavia  for  spars  and  masts,  for  building-timber  and  for  friel,  and  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  present  century  the  United  States  may  be  compelled  to 
supply  itself  from  the  same  source ;  but  the  forests  of  Norway  and  Sweden 
cover  only  about  100,000,000  acres,  and  cannot  supply  both  continents  for  a 
very  great  length  of  time.  The  timber  for  the  British  navy  and  commer- 
cial marine  is  con tributetl  by  her  own  oak  forests,  by  those  of  Africa^  North 
America,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  British  Guiana,  and  Australia ; 
and  Puget  sound,  on  our  own  western  coast,  sends  ship- timber  and  lum- 
ber to  both  shores  of  the  Pacific  and  of  the  Atlantic.  Our  live-oak,  one 
of  the  best  ship-timbers  in  the  world,  abundant  enough  at  one  time  to 
have  supplied,  with  prudent  management,  our  navy  yards  and  ship- 
builders for  generations,  may  be  for  all  practical  purposes  considered  as 
exhausted.  Our  walnut  timber,  one  of  the  best  cabinet  woods  we  have, 
will  soon  share  the  same  fate.  It  is  already  so  scarce  that  New  York 
manufacturers  are  obliged  to  send  to  the  forests  of  Missouri  to  recruit  their 
supplies,  the  exi)ense  of  transportnig  it  from  great  distances  by  raU  ren- 
dering it  nearly  as  expensive  as  mahogany,  which  latter  wood,  with 
other  valuable  varieties  found  in  the  West  Indies  and  some  of  the 
Central  and  South  American  states,  sharing  the  same  fate  of  improvident 
destruction  without  any  eflbrts  at  reproduction,  has  in  like  manner  disap- 
peared from  wide  areas  which  less  than  a  century  ago  were  almost  entirely 
^vered  with  it,  every  year  becommg  less  abundant,  and,  consequently, 
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to  be  had  only  at  an  increased  expense.  Next  we  may  expect  a  scarcity 
in  our  ash  and  hickory  timber  so  much  sought  after  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  agricultural  machines  and  implements,  so  im|)ortant  an  item 
in  our  manuikcturing  industry.  Everywhere  throughout  the  New  World, 
and  over  much  the  greater  portion  of  the  Old,  man  has  pursued  and 
is  pursuing  the  same  prodigality  in  the  destruction  of  forests,  apparently 
considering  them  as  inexhaustible  as  the  supplies  of  air  and  water,  and 
taking  as  little  heed  as  to  the  ultimate  consequences  of  his  depredations 
as  if  all  use«  for  trees  were  to  end  with  his  own  generation.  This  appa- 
rent indifference  to  the  welfare  of  luture  generations  invoked  the  indig- 
nant i>rotest  of  the  far-seeing  Palissy  more  than  three  centuries  ago,  and 
led  him  to  exclaim — 

**  When  I  consider  the  ralae  of  the  least  clomp  of  trees,  or  even  of  thorns,  I  much  marrel 
at  the  frreat  iterance  of  men,  who,  aA  it  seemeth,  do  now-a-days  study  only  to  break  down, 
t'«ll,  and  wHsie  the  fair  forests  which  their  forefathers  did  j^ard  so  choicely.  I  would  think 
no  evil  of  them  for  cuttinfz^  down  the  woods  did  they  but  replant  aji^ain  some  part  <>f  them  ; 
but  they  care  not  fur  the  time  to  come,  neither  reck  they  of  the  great  damage  tney  do  to  their 
cbildien,  which  shall  come  after  them."        •••*»#* 

**  I  have  divers  times  thought  to  set  down  in  writing  the  arts  which  shall  perish  when  there 
shall  be  no  more  wood,  but  when  I  had  written  down  a  great  number  I  aid  perceive  that 
there  ronld  be  no  end  of  my  writing,  and  having  diligently  considered  I  found  there  was  not 
any  which  could  be  followed  without  wood." 

The  proiK)rtion  of  woods  to  cleared  land  in  the  part  of  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  cannot  vary  much  from  that  existing  in 
France  in  1750,  according  to  Mirabeau's  estimate.  The  French  i)eople 
I)ersisted  in  the  work  of  destroying  for  nearly  a  century  longer,  and  the 
present  generation  are  now  at  great  expense  and  labor  endeavoring  to 
repair  the  injuries  inflicted  by  the  mistaken  policy  of  their  fathers  by 
inviting  forests  to  return  again  to  the  declivities  of  the  P^nrenees  and 
French  Alps,  from  which  they  have  been  removed  to  make  room  for  pas- 
ture lots  and  \dneyards.  Although  the  topography  of  the  eastern  i)or- 
tion  of  the  United  States  may  render  it  less  hable  to  disasters  such  as 
have  visited  the  mountainous  regions  of  Euroi>e,  the  evils  which  may  be 
safely  enough  predicted  from  ftirther  denudation  of  the  surface  without 
replanting  new  forests  will  greatly  outweigh  all  the  advantages  that 
might  be  thought  to  result  from  increasing  the  proportion  of  arable  land. 
The  changes  in  the  climate  that  have  been  already  experienced  from  this 
cause,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increasing  scarcity  of  wood  and  lumber,  are 
entailing  annual  losses  of  no  inconsiderable  amount.  Fortj^  and  fifty 
years  ago  the  peach  flourished  in  the  latitude  of  northern  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio  and  southern  New  York.  The  early  settlers  on  the  Connecticut 
reserve,  without  any  extra  care  or  attention,  raised  more  uniform  croiis 
of  this  fruit  than  can  be  done  at  the  present  day  in  southern  Virginia 
except  in  a  few  favored  localities.  Not  only  has  the  i^each  become  a 
very  uncertain  crop  in  all  of  these  States  and  others  within  the  same 
latitudes,  but  the  apple  and  pair  frequently  fail  of  late  years  from  the 
same  causes.  Half  a  century  ago  it  was  a  very  unusual  occurrence  in 
these  States  for  a  wheat  crop  to  become  winter-killed,  or  to  have  the  soil 
blown  away  from  the  roots  by  the  winds.  Nowadays, in  most  sections 
of  the  States  named,  hardly  a  crop  escapes  more  or  less  injury  li*om  these 
causes.  The  removal  of  so  large  a  i)roportion  of  timber  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent i>laces  has  oi>ened  the  country'  to  the  freer  play  of  the  wind,  and 
setting  from  the  south  early  in  the  spring,  oftentimes  thawing  suddenly 
deei>  coverings  of  snow  in  the  more  northern  States,  which  would  other- 
wise pass  oflf  gradually  without  causing  the  destructive  freshets  now  so 
frequently  witnessed.  The  elevated  temi>erature  brought  by  the  warm 
south  winds  prematurely  swells  the  fruit  buds,  and  a  north  or  northwest 
wind  a  week  or  two  later  kills  the  crop.  Doubtless  such  circumstances  some- 
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times  occurred  before  the  forests  were  so  much  reduced,  just  as  storms  and 
tornadoes  occasionally  happen  in  the  most  densely  wooded  regions ;  but 
there  are  few  aged  persons  of  reflection,  residents  of  the  States  referred 
to,  who  will  not  readily  admit  that  they  are  much  more  frequent  now 
than  formerly,  and  that  the  climate  is  much  less  regular  now  than  it  was 
in  their  earlier  years.  Besides,  it  requires  no  arguments  to  convince  any 
one  that  the  less  obstruction  there  is  to  the  actioii  of  the  wind  the  more 
sensibly  will  its  influence  be  felt ;  and  it  needs  only  to  be  further  consid- 
ered that  it  is  almost  constantly  shifting  its  course,  to  satisfy  all  the  con- 
ditions of  the  proposition  that  a  country  stripped  of  its  forests  is  thereby 
necessiirily  subject  to  increased  variability  of  temperature,  and  experi- 
ence and  observation  also  establish  the  fact  that  a  country  thus  denuded 
is  also  less  regular  in  reference  to  humidity.  These  influences  are  likely 
to  be  still  further  increased  by  clearing  the  forests  of  northern  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin,  and  from  still  fuither  reducing  the  wooded  surface  of 
the  southern  States. 

If  the  losses  experienced  from  the  causes  just  named  were  properly 
considered,  and  an  estimate  made  of  the  amount  to  be  added  to  the  sum 
thus  annually  abstracted  from  our  resources  on  account  of  increased  prices 
paid  for  lumber,  and  for  every  article  into  which  it  enters,  the  fact  would 
be  easily  realized  that  clearing  a  country  of  its  forests  is  an  act  that  has 
its  natural  limits,  which  cannot  safely  be  exceeded,  and  is  not  one  requir- 
ing mere  physical  effort,  but  presents  many  nice  problems  that  can  be 
rightly  determined  only  by  the  exercise  of  an  intelligent  judgment ;  and 
that  the  highest  excellence  in  the  productive  capacity  of  a  country 
depends  upon  a  certain  proportion  between  its  arable  and  wooded  sur- 
faces, the  proper  distribution  of  these  surfaces,  and  their  position  in  ref- 
erence to  each  other,  points  to  be  determined  by  a  consideration  of  the 
prevalent  climatic  and  topographical  features  and  the  necessary  require- 
ments of  fuel  and  lumber. 

When  the  proper  ratio  has  been  reached  it  must  be  maintained;  a  ijew 
growth,  properly  cared  for,  must  be  allowed  to  take  the  place  in  con- 
tinual succession  of  the  one  removed,  and  the  productive  forces  and 
industrial  enteii)rises  of  a  country  will  depend  very  much  upon  the 
degree  of  intelligence  and  skill  exhibited  in  management  of  these  rela- 
tions. 

The  wood-lands  existing  at  the  present  time  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States,  although  not  too  abundant  in  the  aggregate,  are  not  as 
well  distributed  as  the  conditions  of  the  climate  and  the  demands  for 
wood,  as  fuel  and  for  manufacturing  purposes,  require  them  to  be;  and 
if  new  forests  were  planted  where  they  are  needed  they  might  safely  be 
farther  reduced  at  other  points.  Some  regard  should  be  had  in  these 
matters  to  the  character  of  the  soil.  It  is  e^ident  that  a  very  indifferent 
soil  can  render  but  a  poor  return  for  the  loss  of  its  forests,  and  as  many 
trees,  particularly  the  conifers,  grow  remarkably  well  even  on  a  light 
sandy  soil,  it  would  in  general  be  much  better  economy  to  continue  such 
lands  in  forests;  and  the  time  is  speedily  coming  when  a  hundred  acres 
in  forest  properly  managed^  in  almost  any  i)art  of  the  country,  will  yield 
to  its  proprietor  no  inconsiderable  return.  Although  trees  cannot  be 
brought  to  a  size  rendering  them  usefrd  for  lumber  and  fuel  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  yet  their  conserv^ative  influence  upon  the  climate  is  a 
result  that,  fortunately,  requires  no  great  length  of  time  to  bring  about. 
A  young  forest  of  10  or  12  years'  growth,  if  well  taken  care  of,  will  tur- 
nish  a  very  valuable  shelter,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  them  rightly  dis- 
tributed over  a  country  will  produce  most  of  the  effects  contributed  by 
larger  trees,  and  will  be  continually  improving.  Nor  should  the  length 
of  time  required  to  bring  trees  to  maturity  deter  x>ersons  from  under- 
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taking  the  work  of  prodiiciiif^  them.    If  tlie  early  settlers  of  Illinois, 
Xebi-askjv,  Kansas,  and  other  new  States  had  suft'ered  disconragenients 
of  that  kind  to  control  them,  the  many  promising  young  groves,  con- 
tributing 8o  much  t4>  the  value  and  beauty  of  so  many  homes  in  those 
Htates,  would  never  have  been  i>lanted.    If  the  entei7)rise  of  planting  a 
few  acres  of  forest  each  year  by  each  proprietor  of  a  farm  too  scarce  of 
good  timber  were  commenced  and  continued  for  10  or  20  years,  the  good 
that  would  he  aecom[)lished  woiUd  be  incalculable;  and,  after  all,  30  or 
40  or  50  years — a  very  insignificant  i)eriod  of  time  in  the  age  of  a  coun- 
try— are  long  enough  to  produce  trees  of  a  size  sufficient  for  nearly  every 
purpose.    Emerson,  in  his  "  Trees  of  Massachusetts,''  mentions  a  white  pine 
measuring,  30  years  after  being  planted,  80  feet  in. height  and  3  feet 
in  diameter.     He  states  that  10  white  pines  planted  at  Cambridge  in 
1800  or  1810,  were,  in  the  winter  of  1841  and  1842,  of  an  average  dianu^ter 
of  20  inches  at  the  ground;  and  that  another  i)ine  growing  in  a  rocky 
swamp,  measured  seven  feet  in  circumference  and  02.J  feet  in  height,  at 
the  age  of  32  years.     Mr.  Marsh  relates,  as  coming  under  his  own  observa- 
tion, the  case  of  a  young  pine  planted  in  1824,  in  the  State  of  Vermont, 
w^hich  in  1800,  at  the  time  he  measured  it,  had  grown  to  the  diameter  of 
2  fe^t  4  inches  at  4  feet  from  the  ground.    It  had  been  occasionally 
watered,  but   rec4?ived   no  other   special  treatment.      Professor  Hay- 
den,  while  making  his  geological  survey  of  Nebraska,  examined  young 
I'ottonwood  trees  10  years  old,  from  the  seed,   measuring  50  feet  in 
height  and  4  feet  in  circumference^';  others  of  the  same  age,  2  feet 
1 1  inches  in  circumference?  and  30  feet  high ;  at  eight  years  old,  2  feet 
8  inches   in    circumference;   at  four  years  old,  18  indues  in  circum- 
ference and  20  feet  high;  and  at  seven  years  old,  2  feet  0  inches  in 
circumference.     Soft  maple  of  10   years'  growth,  2   feet  8  inches  in 
circumference,  30  feet  in   height;  at  seven   years  old,  2  feet  1  inch 
in  circumference  and  15  feet  high.     Common  locust  of  10  years'  growth, 
2  feet  5  inches  in  circumference,   and  15  to   20  feet  in  height;  five 
years  from  seed,  23  inches  in  circumference.   Black  walnut,  10  years  from 
.seed,  13  inche^s  in  circumference  and  15  feet  high.    Box  elder  10  years 
old,   2  feet  2  inches  in  circumference.      Equally  good    results  have 
l>een  obtained  iii  Kans^is;  and  in  the  valley  of  Salt  lake,  where  irriga- 
tion is  practiced,  a  much  more  vigorous  growth  is  said  to  have  been  i>ro- 
duced,  but  not  being  in  possession  of  the  actual  measurements,  we  are, 
unfortunately,  unable  to  report  them  for  the  benefit  of  other  experi- 
menters. 

In  the  prairies  of  Illinois  the  black  and  white  walnut,  wild  cherry,  red 
elm,  white  and  red  cedar,  soft  maple,  silver  maple,  and  cottonwood, 
planted  15  to  30  years  ago,  are  doing  finely,  while  the  common  locust  has 
been  so  much  preyed  upon  by  the  borer  as  to  render  it  much  less  valu- 
able than  the  other  varieties  above  named.  In  some  of  the  counties  of 
Illinois  a  species  of  willow,  known  there  as  the  European  white  willow, 
has  become  very  popular.  Cuttings  planted  25  years  ago  are  said  to 
measure  10  feet  in  circumference  above  the  si>read  of  the  roots-;  and  a 
farmer  in  Macoupin  county  raised  a  plant  in  two  years  from  the  <;utting 
18  feet  high  and  13  inches  in  circumference.  Planted  closely,  this  wil- 
low attains  the  height  of  70  and  80  feet^  Grown  alone,  it  assumes  a  low 
and  branching  form.  It  has  given  satisfaction  as  a  timber  tree  and  for 
hedging.  Planted  for  a  hedge  the  cuttings  are  set  6  to  15  inches  apart, 
and  are  cidtivated  and  kept  clear  of  weeds  for  four  or  five  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  it  makes  an  impassable  fence  against  cattle. 

Most  of  the  settlers  by  whom  these  experiments  were  first  made  have 
lived  to  see  the  success  of  the  enterprise;  and  if  every  young  man,  in 
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commencing  his  career  as  a  fanner  in  a  section  of  country  without  trees 
or  where  they  are  becoming  scarce,  were  to  commence  by  planting  each 
year  even  a  few  dozen  of  the  varieties  most  valuable  in  his  neighbor- 
hood^ uicreasing  the  number  as  exi>erience  ripened  into  gieater  skill, 
he  would  in  the  majority  of  instances,  before  reaching  an  advanced  age, 
have  the  satisfaction  of  realizing  the  benefits  his  example  and  his  per- 
severance were  confening  upon  the  <'ommunity,  and  contributing  to  the 
value  of  his  realty.  Let  the  inexperienced  gather  a  few  dozen  walnuts 
and  hickory  nuts  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  as  soon  as  fully  rii)e,  and  plant 
them  in  moist  soil,  in  shallow  beds,  not  more  than  six  inches  deep,  leaving 
them  exiK)sed  to  the  frosts  and  thaws  of  winter,  which  crack  the  shells, 
and  they  will  sprout  up  the  following  spring;  or  they  may  be  planteil 
in  boxes  tilled  with  good  rich  soil,  taking  care  not  to  cover  the  nuts  more 
than  tive  or  six  inches  in  depth,  and  to  leave  the  boxes  in  an  exi>osed 
place,  so  as  to  receive  the  full  action  of  the  ft'ost.  The  plants  may  be 
suttered  to  remain  in  the  box  until  they  are  transplanted,  which  may  be 
several  years,  or  as  long  as  the  roots  have  sufficient  room,  liaising  the 
young  plants  in  jiots  or  boxes  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  methods,  from 
the  facility  it  afibrds  of  taking  up  and  transplanting  without  injuiing 
the  roots;  and  if  it  were  not  impracticable  in  oi)erations  conducted  upon 
a  large  s<;ale,  it  would  be  advisable  to  pursue  it  in  all  cases.  Beeches, 
elms,  oaks,  hickories,  i)ines,  walnuts,  firs,  and  the  ash  can  all  be  safely 
managed  by  any  one,  however  inexperienced,  by  raising  them  for  the  first 
few  years  in  boxes  or  pots,  having  them  always  convenient  for  iu8i>ection. 
liaised  in  this  manner  they  siifler  no  interruiition  in  their  growth  by  trans- 
l>lanting  if  set  in  good,  rich,  and  mellow  soil,  loosened  to  sufficient  depths 
to  be  easily  penetrated  by  the  tender  roots.  In  many  Euroi)ean  coun- 
tries the  sides  of  every  highway  are  lined  with  planted  trees,  their  extend- 
ing branches  meeting  and  interlocking  in  the  middle,  adding  not  only  to 
the  beauty  of  the  landscaiM?,  but,  when  numerous,  i>erforming  many  of 
the  offices  of  large  foi^ests.  It  is  one  of  those  customs  that  might  be 
imitated  in  many  portions  of  our  own  country  with  much  advantage* 
The  cultivation  of  forest  trees,  whei'ever  the  experiment  has  been  tried 
in  the  west,  has  been  eminently  successful.  Doubts  are  entertained  by 
some  as  to  the  feasibility  of  continuing  their  cultivation  beyond  the  98th 
meridian,  over  what  are  usually  denominated  the  Great  Plains,  from  an 
apprehension  that  the  climate  is  too  dry  and  the  soil  in  many  places  too 
sandy  to  render  it  practicable.  We  are  satisfied,  however,  that  exi)erience 
will  prove  this  notion  to  be  entirely  erroneous. 

Indeed  most  of  the  planted  forests  of  Europe  are  upon  soil  not  in  any 
respect  sui)erior  to  that  of  our  western  plains,,  and  nuiny  ui)on  soil  gi*eatly 
inferior  to  it  in  almost  any  i)ortion.  The  plains  of  northern  Germany^ 
extending  from  Berlui  to  the  Baltic  and  the  German  ocean,  including 
the  Prussian  provinces  of  East  and  West  Prussia,  Pomerania,  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin  and  Mark  Brandenb\irg-  and  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  are 
in  many  parts  covered  with  deep  sanu,  lying  upon  the  surface  so  light 
and  loose  as  to  be  moved  about  by  the  actionof  the  wind  like  thebillows 
of  the  sea.  Yet  in  these  sandy  plains  the  Piiissians  have  under  cultiva- 
tion some  of  the  finest  puie  forests  in  Europe.  So  on  the  western  coast 
of  France,  and  extending  inland  for  many  miles,  there  are  extensive  sand 
ridges,  rising  sometimes  to  the  height  of  300  feet,,  covered  with  dense 
forests,  and  the  vast  sand  dimes  of  Gascony,  rolling  inland  from  the  sea 
and  threatening  destruction  to  the  whole  province,  have  been  fixed  and 
rendered  harmless  with  the  maritime  pine,  over  100,000  a<?res  of  which 
have  been  i)lanted  mider  the  direction  of  Bremontier  and  his  successors. 
Although  these  pines  are  planted  in  pure  sand  resting  on  an  impermea- 
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ble  stratnm,  forming:  a  soil  for  centuries  considered  incapable  of  cultiva- 
tion, they  are  flourishing:  finely,  and  are  redeeming  from  what  was  sup- 
posed a  hopeless  sterility  one  of  the  most  extensive  wastes  in  Europe. 

The  dune  lands  and  sand  plains  of  that  continent,  estimated  as  equal 
to  alxHit  twice  the  area  of  Maryland,  or  as  (covering  more  than  13,000,(K)0 
acres,  most  of  them  naturally  as  arid  and  as  sterile  as  the  Llano  Estacado 
of  northwestern  Texas,  are  being  everywhere  brought  under  cidtivation 
by  planting  them  with  the  pine. 

In  t>ance,  Belgium,  and  Holland  the  Finns  maritima  has  been  most 
successfully  used,  a  tree  resembling  the  pitch  pine  of  the  southern  States, 
from  which  large  quantities  of  turpentine  and  resin  are  manufactured. 
Other  varieties  of  the  pine  and  fir  are  used  on  the  sand  plains  of  Denmark, 
Prussia,  and  Austria. 

The  birch  and  tamarisk  are  likewise  used.  Tlie  Steppes  of  southern 
Knssia  have  been  compared  to  our  western  x)lains,  containing  large  pro- 
lK)rtions  of  sand,  but  different  in  comimsition  from  the  "landes"  of  Gas- 
cony  or  the  Belgine  campine,  constituting  a  soil  covered  for  the  most  [)art 
with  vegetation.  Nevertheless  there  are  scattering  belts  of  sand  as  deep 
and  shitting  as  in  the  wastes  of  HoUand  or  the  i)lains  of  Poland. 

As  in  the  case  of  our  own  plains,  it  has  been  questioned  whether  the 
Russian  stepjies  were  ever  covered  with  ti'ees — some  geologists  affirming 
that  they  never  were.  They  are  alike  also  in  their  earliest  historical 
incidents;  the  nomadic  Scythians,  with  their  moving  flocks,  finding  a 
parallel  in  the  equally  roving  Indian  and  buli'alo  of  our  western  ])lains; 
incidents  that  may  fiu^nish  a  very  rational  solution  for  the  present  tree- 
less condition  of  i»lains  and  steppes.  Both  are  alike  subject  to  storms 
and  drought,  and  are  in  a  great  measure  uninhabited. 

Tlie  Kussian  government  has  attempted  the  wooding  of  the  stepjies, 
and  already  has  many  thriving  plantations  at  Odessa  and  other  points. 
Experiments  with  the  pine  are  said  to  meet  with  very  flattering  success 
generally;  but  Rentzsch  mentions  the  case  of  an  Odessa  landholder  who 
attempted  to  fix  the  sand  of  a  certain  tract  in  the  steppes,  covering  the 
rocky  ground  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  and  forming  moving  hillocks  with 
every  change  of  the  wind,  who  tried  acacias  and  ])ines  in  vain,  but 
succeeded  completely  with  the  Japan  varnish  tree,  (the  Ailanilms  gland- 
vlom,)  This  is  a  rapid  growing  tree,  and  has  been  extensively  planted 
in  the  steppes  within  the  last  20  years,  at  present  forming  large  forests- 
and  Mr.  Marsh  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  tamarisk  and  the  varnish  tre4^ 
will  at  least  partially  sui)ersede  the  arundo  and  the  maritime  pine,  which 
have  fixed  so  many  thousand  acres  of  drifting  sand  in  western  Europe. 
The  tamarisk  referred  to  is  su])posed  to  be  the  Tamanx gallnaj  or  French 
tamarisk,  a  very  elegant  shrub  of  12  or  15  feet  in  height.  The  maritime 
pine  and  the  varnisli  tree  flourish  as  well  on  the  inland  sand  plains  as 
on  the  C4>ast  dunes. 

Tlie  forest  of  Fontainebleau  gi'ows  in  a  soil  composed  of  98  per  cent, 
of  sand,  ^'  and  as  it  is  almost  without  water,  it  would  be  a  drifting  desert 
but  for  the  artificial  proi)agation  of  forest  trees  upon  it."  (See  Levergne. 
Economic  Rurale  de  la  France,  quoted  by  Marsh.)  The  trees  cultivatea 
in  the  Fontainebleau  forest  are  the  oak,  the  beech,  and  the  pine,  and 
they  attain  to  extraordinary  size.  There  are  few  simts  on  our  western 
plains  where  the  soil  is  not  naturally  superior  to  that  of  this  celebrated 
forest,  so  destitute  of  water  that  its  great  aridity  has  been  assigned  as 
one  of  the  causes  why  birds  are  seldom  seen  in  it. 

Certainly  if  trees  can  be  successfully  cultivated  in  this  forest  on  the 
drifting  sand  plains  of  Gascony,  of  northern  Germany,  and  the  Russian 
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i^U'iqHri,  tlu-re  i.s  not  the  r^inot*-?^t  n*as^»n  wby  forest  cnltiire  shonM  fnil 
on  ;niy  jmrt  of  tlie  jrrent  Ani<'riean  phiins.  the  favorite  hannt.s  of  the 
liii*!'i!o  fore.'-MtiiriKs  on  areoiint  of  thHr  nutritious  <rrasses. 

SaiKly  clrM-rts  and  plains,  even  tlie  most  arid  and  »^erile  npon  the 
sTi!-i';i«-r'.  oft^'U  eon  tain  abundant  sni»i>lies  of  water  at  no  jrreat  depth 
Ix'iK-ath. 

At  the  altitude  of  O^lO  fwt  the  siuiiniits  of  the  sand  dunes,  or  ridjreji 
of  <^"A  siind,  on  tlie  western  eoast  of  Afriea  are  f«mnd  to  l»e  quite  nioist 
a  lirt!*'  iN'Iowtlie  surfa<e.  and  in  the  dunes  of  Al;reria  water  is  S4>  abundant 
thjtt  it  is  always  easily  |iroi'ured  by  di^pnjr  wHls  even  at  the  hi;xhest 
|K»ints.  Tlirou;:honl  the  ;a"eat  des4-it  of  Sahara  Freneh  enidneers  are  eon- 
stanily  brin^^inir  water  to  the  surfaee  l»y  means  of  artesian  wells,  sunk  at 
a  very  UHKlenite  depth.  Tlie  Union  Parifie  Kailroad  Comimny  have  welU 
aloii^  the  line  of  tlH'ir  road,  suj»pli<^l  with  puni|>s  worked  by  wind,  and 
hav<*  rarely  met  with  diflieulty  in  obtaining  water  in  abundance  at  the 
depth  of  from  10  to  -"HI  fer-t.  A  stratum  of  IcKise  sand  and  p^vel  under- 
lies iK-jirly  the  whole  siirfa#-e  of  the  plains,  jrenerally  within  10  or  1-  feet 
of  th<'  top,  veiy  often  within  two  and  thive,  and  always  contains  suftirient 
moisture  to  nourish  any  tree  or  jdant.  The  rrK)t8  of  trees  j^enetrate  to 
mueli  frreater  de]»ths  than  this,  and  have  been  known  to  descend  50  feet 
throuj^h  compact  clay.  The  roots  of  an  ordinary  sized  tree  will  fre- 
quently Ik*  found  10  feet  Indow  the  surface,  and  where  a  moist  stnituni 
undf'Hies  it  at  or  near  that  depth,  it  will  n^adily  l>e  reached  by  the  nnits 
of  youn^  forest  trees,  and  furnish  suHicient  moisture. 

It  may  1k»  found  ailvisjdde  to  commence  ])lanting  such  varieties  of 
trees  as  rcipiire  least  m<iisture,  when  the  uplands  are  cultivate<l,  on  the 
plains  west  of  the  OHth  or  KKKli  meridian.  The  nut  pine,  or  piuon,  (Pinus 
efltdixj  flourishes  in  New  Mexico  and  Colorado  on  the  toi)8  of  the  highest 
butt'vs  of  the  cretac4H)U8  limestone,  si^ndin^  its  roots  deep  into  the  gixmnd, 
and  s<'emin^ly  piefeiring  the  diiest  soil,  even,  it  is  said,  receiving 
i n j u ly  from  i rri ga tion. 

It  is  probable  this  tree  would  grow  with  a  little  attention  in  the  most 
sandy  and  baiTcn  siM)ts  on  the  plains.  It  is  easily  cultivated  from  the 
see<I,  as  hasbw^n  tested  by  numerous  ex[)eriments  in  and  around  Denver, 
anil  in  the  valley  of  the  Kio  Grande,  in  New  Mexico.  It  attains  a  height 
of  4t>  to  00  feet,  and  although  not  so  valuable  for  lumber  as  many  other 
varieties  of  the  pine,  it  is,  doubtless,  the  best  for  fuel  of  any  of  the  pines, 
and  not  inferior  for  that  puqwse  to  many  of  the  hanl  wowled  trees.  The 
Noith  American  white  pine,  (Finns  strobvsyj  as  it  grows  in  nearly  every 
variety  of  soil,  from  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan,  in  latitude  54^ 
north,  to  the  State  of  Florida,  and  from  Maine  to  the  Rocky  mountains, 
attaining  everywhere  in  the  forest  a  tall  straight  stem  from  120  to  160 
feet  high,  would  probably  succeed  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  plains,  and 
being  a  rapid  grower  and  easily  cultivated  it  is  worthy  of  trial. 

The  exiKiriment  might  also  be  tried  of  raising  the  sugar  pine  of  Cali- 
fornia, (the  PinuH  Lttmberiiuna  )  one  of  the  finest  of  timber  trees,  and 
alw ays  found  growing  upon  the  most  sterile  and  sandy  ridges  of  the 
coast  jind  Biena  Nevada  mountains. 

The  pit<^h  i)ine  ^Piwu*  riffidaj  and  the  southern  im^  fPinus  Australia) 
grow  in  the  piM^rest  and  driest  soils  throughout  the  Carolinas,  and  in 
Pen?isylvania  and  Virginia,  and  might  be  tried,  as  they  are  of  easy  cul- 
tivation and  generally  of  ra[)id  growth.  The  Ailanthwt  glandulosa^  having 
I)rov<*d  such  a  great  success  in  the  sandiest  parts  of  the  Hussian  8tei)pes, 
shoidd  receive  a  trial.  It  grows  rapidly,  makes  a  fine  polish  as  a  cabinet 
wood,  and  may  readily  be  propagated  by  root  cuttings.  When  the  wood 
becomes  well  seasoned  it  makes  very  good  fuel.    It  ha«  been  introduced 
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into  this  country  as  an  ornamental  tree,  and  is  quite  commonly  met  with 
in  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi.  In  the  Imttom  lands  or  neai  streams 
the  Cottonwood,  black  walnut,  locust,  butternut,  or  white  walnut,  elm, 
birch,  box-elder,  chestnut,  ash,  hickory,  and  horse  chestnut,  should  be 
planted.  Close  plantin<i^  at  first  wouhl,  perhajis,  be  advisable  thr  jiro- 
tection  a^prainst  wind  and  sun.  Mulchinjr  to  the  dejith  of  three  or  foiu: 
inches  with  dried  grass  or  hay,  or  other  like  substance,  would  have  the 
elft*ct  of  retaining  moisture,  keeping  down  weeds,  and  woiUd  givatly 
promote  the  growth  of  trees.  Sufficient  water  to  irrigate  sevend  acivs 
of  trees  and  «)ther  i)roducts  might  be  obtained  at  most  points  in  the 
plains  by  wells  and  windmills,  ])umps  similar  to  those  in  use  by  the  Pacific 
railroad  company.  All  the  trees  above  named,  except  the  piilon,  ai*e 
much  benefited  by  irrigation,  and  with  the  cotton  wood,  the  ailanthus,  and 
the  locust,  fuel  could  be  produced  in  a  very  few  years. 

The  redemption  of  sterile  and  desert  lands  is  one  of  the  growing  ideas 
of  the  times.  The  French  have  restored  to  fruitfulness  many  arid  tracts 
in  the  Algerian  desert^  and  Mehemet  Ali  has  already  planted  over  twenty 
millions  of  trees  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  thereby  greatly  extending  it« 
cidtivable  area.  The  Sahara  is  being  dotted  over  with  date  groves, 
planted  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  irrigated  fn)m  aitesiaii  wells. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  undertaken  the  reclamation  of  the 
8tepi)es,  and  the  di8ci]>les  of  Bremontier  are  redeeming  fn>m  worthless 
sterility  the  sandy  wastes  of  western  France  and  central  Europe.  In 
all  these  cases  the  agent  relied  upon  to  induce  a  return  of  fertility  and 
verdure  is  the  forest.  In  the  middle  ages,  we  are  ijiformed  by  Midler, 
who  quotes  from  Willibald  Alexis,  "a  great  pine  forest  bound  with  its 
roots  the  dune  sand  and  the  heath  uninterruptedly  from  Danzig  to 
Pillau.  King  Frederic  William  I  was  once  in  want  of  money.  A  certain 
Herr  Von  Korft'  promised  to  procure  it  for  him  without  loan  or  taxes,  if 
he  could  be  allowed  to  remove  something  quite  useless.  He  thinned  out 
the  forests;  of  Prussia,  which  then  indeed  possessed  little  pecuniary  value. 
But  he  felled  the  entire  woods  of  the  Frische  Xehrung,  so  far  as  they  lay 
in  the  Prussian  territory.  The  financial  oi)eration  was  a  success.  The 
King  had  money,  but  in  the  elementary  oiieration  which  resulted  from 
it  the  State  received  irreparable  injiuy.  The  sea  winds  nished  over 
the  bared  hills;  the  Frische  Hatt*  is  half  choked  with  sand;  the  channel 
between  Elbing,  the  vsea  and  Konigsberg  is  endangered,  and  the  fislu^ries 
in  the  Hatt'  injured.  The  operation  of  Herr  Von  Kortt'  bnnight  the 
King  200,000  thalers.  The  State  would  now  willingly  expend  millions 
to  restore  the  forest  again.''    (Man  and  Nature,  j).  480,  n.) 

If  one-third  the  surface  of  the  great  plains  weix*  covered  with  forest 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  climate  would  be  givatly  imjuoved, 
the  value  of  the  whole  area  as  a  grassing  country  wonderfully  enhanced, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  soil  would  be  susceptible  of  a  high  i^tate 
of  cultivation. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said  it  is  recommended  that  an  amendment 
be  made  to  the  homestead  law  recpiiring  each  settler,  on  proving  up  at 
the  end  of  five  years,  to  make  proof  of  having  planted  and  cultivated  a 
certain  number  of  trees,  living,  and  at  least  three  years  old  from  the 
seed  or  from  setting  out  at  the  time  of  the  application  for  a  patent. 
The  labor  of  tree  planting  being  first  enjoined  as  a  requisite  to  obtain  a 
title,  would  fix  the  attention  of  settlers  to  the  subject,  and  disc'overing 
the  feasibility  of  the  enterprise,  they  would  soon  prosecute  it  from  the 
consideration  of  its  evident  advantiiges  to  themselves  and  the  whole 
community.  An  additional  inducement  might  perhaps  be  prcvsented  by 
a  general  law,  ottering  an  additional  number  of  acres  to  each  settler  who 
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should  successfully  cultivate  for  a  giveu  number  of  years  a  certain  num- 
ber of  acres  in  forest. 

The  production  of  a  thriving  forest  at  some  point  west  of  the  100th 
meridian,  as  it  woidd  establish  the  fact  of  its  practicability,  would,  with- 
out doubt,  contribute  grejitly  to  the  value  of  that  part  of  our  doumin. 
Whether  an  enterjmse  of  the  kind,  under  the  ausjuces  of  the  govern- 
ment, would  be  likely  to  realize  the  expectations  of  its  projectors,  would 
dei)end  very  much  upon  the  character  of  the  i)ersons  who  might  be 
charged  with  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  undert^iking.  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  the  artesian  well  system  might  be  rendered 
a  great  success  on  the  plains.  All  the  conditions  appear  favorable. 
The  rain-fall  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains  is  as  great  as  in  ma  ny 
portions  of  central  Europe ;  and  the  melting  snows  on  the  highest  crests 
feed  the  stream  flowing  from  the  sides  of  the  mountains  until  late  in  tlie 
summer.  The  quantity  of  water  thus  flowing  towanls  the  plains  is  very 
great,  but  much  the  greatest  quantity  sinks  in  the  sand  within  50  or  100 
miles  of  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  jis  the  strata  dip  eastward,  the 
water  follows  the  same  course,  d^vscending  until  it  reaches  an  imperme- 
able bed,  and  it  seems  very  reasoimble  to  supi>ose  that  there  are  reser- 
voirs at  various  points  beneath  the  surface  of  the  pLiins  that  could  be 
utilized  by  such  wells.  Even  the  water  that  falls  on  the  plains  them- 
selves, not  by  any  means  inconsiderable,  soon  sinks  into  the  parched 
and  sandy  soil,  in  much  larger  quantities  than  those  carried  off  by 
drainage  or  evaporation.  If  this  matter  were  thoroughly  tested  and  the 
fa^it  established,  the  confidence  it  would  inspire  as  to  the  reclaimability 
of  the  least  inviting  iwrtion  of  the  plains  would  be  very  great,  and  would 
residt  in  the  rapid  settlement  and  improvement  of  that  part  of  our 
national  territory. 

Iiesi>ectfully  submitted. 

JOS.  S.  WILSON, 
Commissioner  Oeneral  Land  Office^  November  5,  18G8. 

Hon.  O.  H.  Browiving, 

SeereUiry  of  the  Interior. 


CONDENSED  EXHIBIT  FROM  REPORTS  RECEIVED  AT  THE  GENERAL  LAND 
OFFICE  IN  ANSWER  TO  CALLS  MADE  BY  THE  COMMISSIONER  UPON 
STATE.  COMMERCIAL.  AND  MUNICIPAL  AUTHORITIES. 

During  the  past  summer  letters  were  addressed  to  the  governors  ot 
the  ditt'erent  States  and  Territories  requesting  the  latest  aiul  most  relia- 
ble information  in  regard  to  population,  real  and  i)ersonal  estate,  capitsil 
invested  in  manufactures,  commerce,  and  commercial  facilities,  cities  and 
towns.  A  number  of  replies  have  b(»en  received  containing  very  full  and 
satisfactory  statements.  Some  parties  promised  similar  statements  not 
yet  received,  while  a  few  regretted  their  inability  to  furnish  the  desired 
information  for  the  reason  that  no  legal  provision  had  been  made  for  the 
collection  of  such  statistics. 

This  latter  fact  develops  a  deficiency  in  legislation  which  it  is  suggested 
should  be  supplied.  Tlie  advance  of  statistical  science  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  its  processes  are  among  the  cheering  indications  of  the  increas- 
ing subjection  of  the  elements  of  social  life  to  a  pervading  general  intel- 
ligence which  is  ])rompt  to  detect  and  remedy  any  false  movement  of 
social  and  political  forces. 

The  operations  of  commerce  and  industry-  are  daily  making  new 
demands  for  the  latest  and  most  reliable  information  not  only  of  cuiTent 
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transaetioius  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  but  for  the  movement  of  the 
st^ps  of  social  progress  by  trequent  statistical  inquiries  embodying  the 
tangible  results  of  the  productive  and  distributive  foit'es  in  action.  The 
necessity  for  these  more  accurate  and  prompt  statistical  aiTaiigements  is 
becoming  more  keenly  felt  throughout  society,  and  we  may  expect  in  this 
branch  of  social  organism  greater  and  more  valuable  results  than  hith- 
erto. 

Circulars  were  also  addressed  to  the  municipal  authorities  of  371  towns 
and  cities  calling  for  the  latest  statistics  of  civic  character  and  growth. 
A  large  number  of  these  have  elicited  respons^^s  develo])iug  results  which 
amply  remunerate  the  labor  of  the  oorrespomlence.  The  leading  jwints 
of  this  extensive  correspondence  have  been  compile<l  and  are  herewith 
prcvsented. 

Esi^cial  attention  is  invited  to  the  letter  of  Charles  G  Nazro,  esq,, 
president  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade,  which  I  have  insertiMl  entire, 
belicAing  its  admirable  statements  and  luminous  arguments  will  secure 
general  att4?ntion  and  careful  i>enisal.  Interesting  communications  will 
be  found,  also,  from  the  presidents  of  the  Boards  of  Trade  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island;  Louisville,  Kentucky;  Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  Little  Bock, 
Arkansas. 

MAINE, 

Governor  J.  L.  Chamberlain  referred  the  call  from  this  office  to  Hon. 
John  A.  Poor,  of  Portland,  a  gentleman  thoroughly  acipuiinted  with  the 
nmterial  and  social  interests  of  the  State.  Mr.  Poor  has  prepared  a  very 
able  and  exhaustive  review  of  the  resources  of  Maine,  bestowing  gi*eat 
pains  and  admirable  intelligence  upon  his  work.  It  is  regretted  that  the 
limits  of  this  repoit  will  not  admit  the  insertion  entire  of  this  able  paper. 
I  am  happy,  however,  to  present  its  satisfactory  conclusions,  as  follows : 
The  population  of  Maine  has  increased  from  9(5,520  in  1790  to  028,279  in 
1800,  acconling  to  the  United  States  census  reports.  The  rate  of  increase, 
however,  has  been  declining  with  each  decade  fix>m  57  per  cent,  to  7  per 
cent.  During  the  current  decade,  however,  this  rate  of  increase  seems 
to  have  been  enhanced,  as  seen  in  the  increasing  ratio  of  the  electoral 
vote  cast  at  the  successive  State  elections.  On  an  estimate  of  7  per 
cent,  increase  Mr.  Poor  fixes  the  population  at  073,177  in  1808.  It  per- 
haps reaches  700,000.  The  value  of  personal  and  real  estate  he  esti- 
mates at  an  average  of  $500  to  each  person,  making  an  aggregate  of 
8344,035,000  on  the  gold  valuation  of  1800 ;  adding  at  least  one-third  for 
premium,  he  fixes  the  present  currency  value  at  $458,713,330. 

The  ca])ital  invested  in  manufactures  increased  from  $22,044,020  in 
lajO  to  $38, 193,234  in  1800.  For  18(58  the  estimated  capital  is  $40,0(K),000, 
with  an  annual  product  of  $81,287,095. 

Of  railroads  there  ate  in  Maine  12  lines,  with  an  aggregate  length  of 
577^  miles,  costing  $21,499,441.  Seven  new  lines  are  in  process  of  con- 
struction, with  an  aggregate  length  of  3 14  J  miles  and  an  estimated  cost 
of  construction  of  $9,27(i,000.  A  number  of  additional  lines  have  been 
projected,  which  will  add  275  miles  to  the  foregoing  aggregates. 

These  artificial  communications  are  but  supplementary  to  admirable 
natural  facilities  for  commerce  in  the  extensive  ocean  and  river  naviga- 
tion so  well  reinesented  in  this  paper.  Over  100  towns  on  the  sea-coast 
are  able  to  own,  build,  and  sail  ships  on  the  ocean. 

In  1808  there  are  42  towns  and  cities  ^vith  a  population  of  3,000  and 
upwards.  Of  these  Portland  has  about  30,000  iidiabitants,  with  a  real 
and  personal  estate  of  $21,800,000.  Bangor  has  a  population  of  20,000, 
and  real  and  personal  estate  valued  at  $0,015,001.    Lewiston  has  11,000 
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inhabitants;  Biddeford,  Bath,  and  Aujarnsta,  10,000  each;  Boekland, 
Saeo,  Calais,  Belfast,  Auburn,  Westbrook,  Bninswick,  Ellsworth,  and 
Camden,  from  5,000  to  8,000  each. 

AuguHta^  Maine — IK  WUliamH^  mayor;  August  29, 18(i8. — Tlii8  city  is  the 
capital  of  the  State,  and  is  situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Kennebec.'.  Population,  12,000;  real  and  personal  estate,  $5,650,000; 
capital]  invested  in  niauufaetures,  $5,000,000,  mostly  of  cotton  and  lum- 
\h}t.  Has  considerable  river  and  coastmg  trade.  Accessible  by  rail  to 
all  parts  of  the  country.  The  Kennebec,  rising  in  Moosehead  lake,  the 
largest  sheet  of  water  in  New  England,  aflords  great  facilities  for  float- 
ing lumber,  and  an  immense  water-iK)wer  for  manufacturing. 

Bidde/ord^  Maine — Ferguson  Haines^  mayor  ;  Xorember  16,1808. — Popu- 
lation, ll,0(K);  real  and  personal  estate,  $4,515,538;  capital  in  manufac- 
turing, $2,5(K),0O0,  mostly  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  machinery  foun- 
dry work,  lumber,  boots,  shoes,  &c.  Annual  pro<luct,  $(*,(KK>,000.'^  Com- 
merce mostly  coastwise.  Tide- water  reaches  the  heart  of  the  city  by  the 
Saco  river.     Railroad  communications  extensive. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Manchesfery  K,H, — James  A.  Western^  mayor  ;  Or*/ofter  10, 1868. — Popu- 
lation, 28,000.  Manufactures,  cott(m,  woollen,  and  linen  fabrics,  annual 
l)roduct  6(J,200,000  yards,  besides  2,000,(K)0  bags,  the  whole  being  worth 
$14,025,000,  on  a  working  capital  of  $6,700,000.  Hosiery,  paper,  ma- 
chinery, locomotives,  carriages,  &c.,  annual  product  $3,045,000.  Aggre- 
gate capital  invested  in  maniifacturing,  $7,640,000.  Total  annual  pro- 
duct, $17,070,000. 

3IASSACHUSETTS. 

lion.  Oliver  Warner,  secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  by  direction  of 
his  excellency  Governor  Bullock,  under  date  of  August  15,  18(>8,  gives 
the  following  replies  to  the  iuipiiries  propounded  in  my  circidar  letter: 

Population  of  Massachusetts  in  1868  estimated  at  1,305,242;  valuation 
of  property,  personal  and  real,  $1,300,0(K),000. 

Capital  inv(\sted  in  manufacturing,  $200,000,000.  Value  of  annual 
product,  $500,000,000.  Leading  articles :  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  fibres 
and  fabrics,  leather  and  its  manufactures,  iron,  wire,  anchors,  agiicultu- 
ral  implements,  straw  goods,  &c. 

Bail  ways,  iMS  companies;  1,343  miles,  mostly  finished;  capital, 
$70,300,(MK).  No  canals;  rivers  devoted  more  to  manufacturing  than 
to  navigation. 

(Uties,  14;  to>yns,  321.  Of  these,  96  have  3,000  inhabitants  or  more; 
46  have  5,000  or  more;  21  have  10,000  or  more,  and  11  have  20,000  or 
more. 

Booms  of  the  Boakd  of  Trade, 

Boston,  August  20,  1868. 

Sir:  Your  esteemed  favor  of  the  26th  instant,  requesting  answers  to 
ceitain  (jueries  ])ropounded  therein,  was  duly  received. 

You  state  that  a  leading  daily  journal  estimates  that  the  daily  result 
of  the  productive  labor  of  Massacliusetts  equids  a  million  of  dollars,  and 
thereupon  reipiest  me  to  express  my  opinion  (m  the  following  points: 

1st.  As  to  the  entire  accuracy  of  the  above  estimate. 

2d.  If  so,  does  it  include  all  branches  of  business  pursued  in  the  State  ; 
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3d.  Is  it  restricted  to  agriculture,  mining,  fisheries,  manufactures,  and 
other  pursuits  whicli  either  confer  original  values  by  producing  the  raw 
material  or  develop  latent  values  by  mechanical  processes  f 

Jn  answer  to  the  first  interrogatory,  I  think  it  falls  far  short  of  the 
a<;tual  value  of  the  daily  product.  Oiu*  last  tabular  stateuient  was  made 
uj>  to  the  1st  of  May,  ISiiij,  This  statement  was  carefully  prepared  by 
the  secretary  of  our  commonwealth  from  returns  furnished  by  each  ('ity 
and  town  in  the  State,  under  an  act  of  the  legislature  requiring  sucli 
returns  to  be  made.everv  ten  vears.  Bvthat  table  I  find  that  the  indus- 
trial  products  for  the  year  ending  May  1,  1805,  exhibited  a  gi^and  total 
of  $517,240,013,  being  over  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  for  each 
working  day  in  the  year,  with  a  capital  of  $174,499,950,  and  giving 
employment  to  271,421  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing,  and  08,030 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  making  together  340,057  i)ersons.  The  increase 
during  the  last  decade  is  about  75  per  cent,  over  the  former  one,  and  as 
three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  date  of  the  last  return,  we  should 
add  at  least  25  per  cent,  to  obtain  the  result  at  the  present  time,  so  that 
the  amoimt  at  the  present  moment  should  be  estinmted  at  $050,000,000, 
or  $2,000,000  each  working  day.  If  I  understand  your  second  query  cor- 
rectly, it  asks  if  mercantile  or  other  pursuits  not  directly  conne(;ted  with 
the  production  of  raw  material  or  the  enhancement  of  its  value  by  labor 
or  mechanical  skill  are  included. 

If  this  is  the  right  luulerstanding,  I  sliould  answer  no,  except  so  far 
as  necessary  to  bring  the  products  to  market,  &c.  And  this  I  thuik 
answers  your  third  question,  to  which  I  would  further  say  that  these 
tables  include  every  kiiul  of  manufactiued  product,  including  agricultural 
productions,  ship-building,  coastwise  freights,  erection  of  buildings, 
fisheries;  in  short,  every  industrial  jiursuit,  except  commerce,  banking, 
and  business  of  like  nature,  and  also  excluding  the  value  of  farms,  lands, 
and  buildings. 

I  believe  that  the  foregoing  has  answered  your  (piestions,  and  any 
remarks  that  1  might  add  would  only  be  speculation.  Should  i)eace  and 
prosperity  continue  tlirouglumt  our  land,  and  particularly  if  a  settled 
policy  should  be  pursued  by  our  government  in  regard  to  the  redemption 
of  the  bonds  in  gold,  so  that  foreigners  as  well  as  our  own  people  could 
feel  that  the  obligations  would  be  met  in  good  faith  and  that  they  could 
invest  their  money  with  perfect  security;  and  also  a  steady  policy  be 
adopted  towards  the  national  banks,  by  which  that  most  excellent  system 
by  which  they  are  now  regiUated  shall  be  made  permanent,  and  thereby  a 
uniform  cunency  be  fully  established,  I  think  the  ratio  of  increa^se  of 
productions  in  Ma»ssachusetts  will  be  much  larger  during  tlie  present 
decade  than  it  was  during  the  i)revious  one;  but  if  an  unsettled  policy 
should  be  adopted,  and  it  shall  not  be  known  whether  the  government 
will  pay  50  or  100  cents  on  the  dollar,  or  whether  our  national  banking 
system  shall  be  made  permanent  or  broken  up,'it  is  impossible  to  predict 
the  effect  upon  the  mdustrial  interests  of  the  land,  except  so  far  as  to 
expect  great  injury  to  them. 

If  1  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  in  this  matter,  I  pray  you  com- 
mand me  freely. 

Most  respectfully, 

CHAS.  G.  NAZHO, 
Premdent  Boston  Board  of  Trade. 

Hon.  Jos.  S.  Wilson. 

KanhwJcetj  Maftsachmeits — F.  A.  Chase,  secretary  of  the  board  of  select- 
men.— Population,  5,000;   value  of  real  estate,  $703,738 ;  personal  estate, 
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♦l^'5^Jf  1,041.  Whalin^r  vf^'*^'l>.  0:  tonna^r^.  lJ^i3.W.  r«xi>tin«r  vf-ss#-ls,  7; 
Unmade,  l,iJ^ij>U.  Fi.'*liiii^  ve-iSf-U.  1-7:  UHinajre.  l.<t!:!J[ll.  Tr»taL:>  ves.^s 
ff( '\^9\'1A'9 tofjH.  Animal pHMlm-t  of  Amerii-an  li>b^rif^ J?l.>iMBBI.  Mann- 
far'tnrin<(#^al>lislim#'nts.  37;  han«U#*niplo\>^L»i<>  males  an«l  1^*>  females; 
capital  Hi\>st«*fl,  i^VM^i^H}.  Annn;«l  pnnhu-t.  ^^'^l^'VU-  Farms  •>n  the 
island,  HI,  with  0,U*.i  a^Tes  imprr>vf^L  valne,  inc-lmlin^  bnihlin^XH, 
|fI44>,7.'{.>,  anil  fmpl«>yinjf  2-j<)  hands.  C>f  the  ^^.-ll^  acres  of  nnimproved 
lands, /H¥i  aiT»*s  are  not  sns^-eptible  of  impnivemt-nt:  7fik>  aeres  are  in 
woiKllani],  worth ^iK^f^HK  Oreals  j>rodn<-eil  dnrinjr  the. year.  s,7:!!l  bushels, 
worth  ^VJ/flU.  Potatrn-s,  4.O0  bushels,  worth  *4.*!Mi.  Other  en>ps, 
$.'U,7I7,  inehidin;^  I,.VC5  tons  hay.  Value  of  horses.  mnles.and  eattle, 
ij}44, 1 1 2,  V'alne  of  batter  and  railk  si>ld,  *s,707.  Value  of  dressed  meats, 
^.'54,H75. 

}yorf'eHtery  MnHHaehunetU — Sfimuel  Smith,  citif  clerk;  Am/^wjtMO.  ISiiS. — 
Population  in  lHi;r>,  3(>,fMM>;  in  1>^^H,  3S,(hmi.  Capital  employe<l  in  mann- 
fai-tnrin^'  in  l^;r*,i855,(MKlJMHl;  in  l^is,  ^s.-TiMMHW.  Branehei  of  manufac- 
ture in  If^'h"},  120;  in  1H<>H,  L>(().  Leading  articles:  l>oots  and  shoes,  clot  h- 
in|^,  machinery,  iron  manufactures,  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  a^cultural 
and  UH'i'hanical  implements,  lire-arms,  &c.  Annual  pnxluct  in  ISiio, 
$iri,(HH>,<)iK);  in  18i;s,  *2."i,(H)(MKKJ.  Real  estate,  *25,(XHJ,(NH>;  i>ersoual 
estate,  i55lO,5(Hl,(HK);  total,  *:r>,5(K),(H)().  Five  railways  centering?  here  pve 
^cat  facilities  for  transimrt  of  raw  material  and  manufactured  products. 
S'o  water  communications.  The  city  is  called  *'  the  heart  of  the  common- 
wealth.^ 

^'orthfimptfm^  MaMmehuHetii^ — H,  R,  Stark iceather  ;  Septeml)er  22^  18()8. — 
Situated  on  the  Connc*cticut  river,  17  miles  north  of  Sprin^eld ;  Connecti- 
cut River  railroad  and  New  Haven  and  Northampton  railroad  jkiss  through 
the  town.  Po[)ulation,  9,3(M).  Real  estate,  $4,825,(H>0;  jx^rsonal  estate, 
$2,78(i,miO;  total,  *7,(>11,()0().  Three  national  banks,  capital  $l,or>(MKK). 
Capital  invested  in  manufacturing,  $1,370,000.  embracing  cotton  and 
silk  fabrics,  inm  castings,  cutlery,  agricultural  implements,  sewing 
machines,  basketa,  pai>er,  &c. 

(kimhridge^  MaHmchmettn — Charles  X.  Saundern^  mayor;  October  13, 
I801.r-Population,  30,000.  Personal  estate,  $11,728,900;  real  estate, 
$22,304,000 ;  total,  $,34,003,800.  Value  of  wharf  proiwrty  and  buildings, 
$2,(H)0,(XK).  Annual  arrivals  of  vessels,  1,500,  giving  rise  to  a  commeixnal 
business  of  $5,000,(KK).    Water  frontage,  5  miles. 

There  should  be  added  to  the  above  official  aggregates  of  real  and 
l>ersonal  estate  at  leawt  $2,000,000.  Annual  increase  of  valuation  from 
10  t4)  12  per  cent;  ranks  next  to  Boston  in  wealth;  large  manufacturing 
interests  (embracing  soap,  books,  glass,  furniture,  machinery,  oil,  &c. 

Jlolyoke^ MattMachuMetttt — Oeorrje  (J, Eic'ing^ Helectman ;  October  13, 1808. — 
Population,  11,000;  real  estate,  $3,140,070;  personal  estate,  $1,005,910; 
total,  $4,800,980;  capital  invested  in  manufacturing,  $7,185,000,  mostly 
cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  and  threads,  paper,  machinery,  «!tc.,  situated 
near  Hadley  falls,  on  the  Connecticut,  with  immense  water-power  which 
is  in  rapid  process  of  utilization. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Hon.  John  R.  Bartlett,  secretary  of  state,  under  date  of  11th  Septem- 
ber, 1808,  gives  the  following  statistics  of  this  State: 

Population  by  State  census  in  1805, 184,905.  An  estimated  addition  of 
3  ])(»r  (HMit.  would  give  a  population  of  190,510  in  1808.  It  is  i)robably 
200,000. 

Real  estaU»,  $275,059,000;  personal,  $42,317,903;  total,  $317,970,963. 
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These  official  figures  are  far  below  the  tnith.  Many  estimate  it  at 
double  those  agg:reji:ate8. 

Capital  invested  in  niauufa<3ture8  in  1805,  $32,040,630;  in  1808, 
$3.>,1)11,290.  Manufactured  products  in  1805,  $103,100,395;  in  1808, 
$113,417,034;  chief  article*s:  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  iron,  sugar, 
refinery,  iewelrv,  silverware,  &c.     ' 

Mile's  of  railway  in  the  State,  158.  Capital  invested,  $18,219,073.  No 
canals  or  navigable  rivers.  The  foreign  commerce  chiefly  with  Africa 
and  the  West  Indies.    The  coasting  trade  is  very  large. 

Towns  and  cities,  34,  of  which  24  are  intersected  by  railroads.  Of  these 
10  have  a  population  each  of  over  3,(K)0.  Providence  has  04,000,  and 
Newport  12,088. 

Banking  capital,  $22,010,250;  deposits  in  8a\ings  banks,  $17,751,713; 
insurance  stock  companies,  $1,950,000.  The  secretary  believes  that  the 
investments  of  the  like  character  by  i>eople  of  Rhode  Island  in  institu- 
tions of  other  States  are  far  greater  than  in  their  own. 

Board  of  Trade  Rooms, 
Providence,  October  19,  1808. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  given  the  subject  referred  to  in  your  letter  to  me 
under  date  of  September  4,  1808,  careful  consideration.  I  am  unable  to 
l>rocure  the  answers  in  detail  as  requested.  The  census  reports  fail  to 
report  on  the  subject  in  the  form  you  requested  them  to  be  answered.  I 
therefore  proceed  to  give  you  an  answer  made  up  in  the  same  manner, 
and  based  upon  similar  reports  to  that  presented  by  the  Boston  Board  of 
Trade. 

By  the  census  of  Rhode  Island  for  the  year  ending  on  the  first  day  of 
June,  1805,  the  products  of  agricultme,  manufactures,  and  fisheries  was 
in  value $111,118,880 

I  add  the  same  percentage  for  increase  as  was  added  in 
Massa<5husetts,  say  25  per  cent.,  for  instance,  in  3  years. . .      27,779,721 

Giving  a  total  for  the  year  ending  Jidy  1,  1808 $138,898,007 


If  we  allow  300  working  days  in  the  year  this  would  give  a  daily  pro- 
duction in  the  Stat«  of  Rhode  Island  of  $402,990.  The  value  of  the  pro- 
ducts in  1805,  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  w  as  $001  to  each  inhabitant  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  $408  to  each  inhabitant  in  Massachusetts. 

My  impression  is  that,  in  the  estimates  presented  for  Massachusetts, 
and  also  for  Rhode  Island,  the  figures  given  show  the  value  of  the  raw 
material  used  in  producing  the  same. 

The  present  price  of  labor  is  very  much  above  the  average  of  any  year 
or  of  any  ten  years  preceding  1805,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
amount  paid  for  labor  may  not  be  nearly  as  grv^at  in  each  of  the  above 
States  a.s  the  sum  named  in  this  communication. 

This  is  not  a  prosperous  period  in  the  general  manufacturing  or  mer- 
chandising business  of  the  country.  We  want  a  few  years  of  peace  and 
good  crops  to  restore  confidence,  make  trade  i)rofitable,  and  give  the 
country  a  sound  cnrrency  on  a  good  basis. 

Very  respectfidlv,  your  obedient  servant, 

AMOS  D.  SMITH, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Providence. 

Hon.  Jos.  S.  Wilson, 

Commissioner  Qen.  Land  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Providence^  Rhode Inlayul — Edicin  M.  Snow^eify  refjiafrar  ;  September  29, 
18()8.  — Population,  G4,(m0.  llt^^il  estate,  $50,000,000;  personal  estate^ 
842,000,000.  Numberofmannfacturers,  705;  capital  invested,  $11,837,548; 
annual  product,  $33,090,994,  enibraeing  cotton,  woollen,  and  India-rubber 
fabrics,  castings,  machinery,  soap,  &(*.  Commerce  is  mostly  confined  to 
the  coasting  trade,  yet  with  a  considerable  importation  of  coal  from  Nova 
Scotia,  lumber  from  New  Bninswick,  iron  from  Great  Britain,  and  salt 
from  Turk's  island  and  the  West  Indies.  Arrivals  of  vessels  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1808,  5,416,  embracing  150  from  foreign  ports. 
Domestic  imports  by  sea,  287,210  barrels  flour,  2,259,399  bushels  grain, 
142,()81  bales  cotton,  1,125  tons  hay;  very  large  quantities  of  the  same 
articles  are  brought  by  rail.  Railway  connections  with  all  parts  of  the 
country ;  daily  lines  of  propellers  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Manu- 
factures the  principal  source  of  its  wealth.  Surrounded  by  a  number  of 
manufacturing  villages  using  capital  owned  here. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Meriden^  Connecticut — Charles  Parker^  mayor;  October  12^  1808. — Popula- 
tion, 10,000.  Real  estate,  $7,804,730;  personal  estate,  $3,044,070;  total, 
$11,580,000.  Capital  in  manufacturing,  $2,704,000;  in  national  banks, 
$1,000,000;  insurance  companies,  $500,000;  one  sa\ings  bank  with  de- 
posits amounting  to  $428,804.  Railway  and  telegraphic  communication 
with  all  parts  of  the  country;  direct  water  communication  with  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Providence,  and  Portland. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  governor  of  New  York,  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  my  circular, 
sends  copies  of  executive  documents,  from  which  and  from  other  sources 
it  is  estimated  that  the  population  of  the  State  cannot  fall  far  short  of 
4,500,000. 

The  board  of  assc^ssors  for  1808  have  ecpmlized  the  assessment  of  real 
property  at  $1,377,403,880,  and  of  personal  property  at  $438,085,254; 
total  $1,700,089,140.  The  true  value  may  be  safely  rated  at  over  $4,500,- 
000,000.  Tlie  report  of  the  State  engineer,  for  1807,  shows  'h)  railway 
lines,  with  an  aggiegate  length  of  3,003  miles,  and  a  piud-up  capital 
of  $113,530,395.  In  1808  the  State  owned  900  miles  of  canal,  with  aa 
annual  income,  from  tolls,  of  $4,088,057  84;  showing  a  movement  of 
freight  for  the  year  of  5,007,537  tons,  valued  at  $279,194,381.  No  other 
retiu'ns  of  foreign  or  domestic  commerce  were  given. 

Troy^  New  York — F.  B,  Hubbell^  esq.,  city  clerk;  September  5,  18()8. — 
Situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Hudson  river.  Sailing  crafts 
owned,  227;  steamers  and  tugs,  28;  connected  with  Lakes  Erie  and 
Champlain  by  canals.  One  line  of  steamers  and  two  lines  of  barges  to 
New  York.  Sloops  and  schooners  j)ly  to  different  New  England  ports, 
and  as  far  south  as  Philadelphia.  Extensive  railroad  connection  with 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Capital  invested  in  manufactures  $9,000,000, 
about  two  thirds  of  which  are  in  blast  fiunaces,  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
tures. Among  the  other  manufactures  are  malt  liquors,  boots  and 
shoes,  clothing,  hoop-skirts,  prepared  lumber,  &c.  The  manufac- 
ture of  shirts,  and  paper  and  linen  collars  and  cuff's,  amounted, 
in  180(;,  to  $l,42t),458,  paying  a  United  States  revenue  tax  of  $85,707  18. 
Manufactures  of  the  city  emplov  9,000  males  and  7,000  females;  annual 
product  $20,000,000.  Population  41,000;  real  estate,  $10,000,000;  per- 
sonal estate,  $(),000,000. 

Bochesterj  Xew  York — Henry  L,  Fish^  mayor ;  Augmt  29,  1808. — Incor- 
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porated  as  a  eity  in  LS34;  situated  five  miles  from  Lake  Oiitiirio,  ou  the 
Genesee.  Good  harbor.  SuiTounded  by  a  rich  agricultural  country 
whose  principal  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  and  potatoes.  Water- 
power  extensive,  and  largely  occui)ied  by  tlouring-mills.  Erie  and  Gen- 
esee canals  pass  through  the  city,  as  well  as  several  lines  of  railway, 
giving  extensive  communications  with  all  part«  of  the  State.  Popula 
tion,  70,(KK),  and  rapidly  hicreasing.  Value  of  real  estate  $40,000,000; 
personal  estate,  $10,000,000.  Capital  employed  in  manufacturing, 
$15,000,000,  embracing  all  branches  of  mechanical  industry.  Fifty 
churches  and  a  large  nund)er  of  benevolent  institutions.  Three  daily  and 
two  weekly  journals.     City  i)resents  great  attraction  as  a  residence. 

Nioftara  FallSjNew  York — Alexander  McXaughton^  president ;  September 
22,  18(i8.— Population,  3,500.  lieal  estate,  $1,051,050;  personal  estate, 
$14(),i)50.  Cai)ital  invested  in  manufactures,  $3,500,000.  Immense  water- 
power  lying  idle  for  lack  of  (;a])it4d. 

Lumingburff^  New  York— William  Allen ^  jr. j  president;  September  29, 
1858. — Population,  0,000.     Has  no  city  chart^^r. 

Kinderhooky  Xeic  York — Williain  R,  Merrick,  president ;  September  28, 
1808.- Population,  1,200.  Keal  estate,  $273,700 ;  iiersonal estate,  $000,187. 
Capital  employed  in  manufactures,  $200,000,  mostly  cotton  fabrics,  boots, 
shoes,  hooi)-skirts,  &c.     River  Hudson  and  railroad  within  five  miles. 

Lockporty  Xeic  York — C,  Stag  Mack ^ckuj  clerk;  October  3,  1808. — Popu- 
lation, 17,000.  Real  estate,  (true  value,)  $10,700,007;  personal  estate, 
$858,070.  Manufacturing  capital,  $2,105,000,  mostly  llcmr,  iron-work, 
woollen  fabrics,  lumber,  coopeiage, building-stone,  furniture,  glass-ware, 
malt  licpiors,  &c.  Commerce  by  railway  and  canal  involved  the  carriage 
of  280,405  tons,  being  an  increase  of  80,000  tons  over  last  year.  Retail 
diy  goods  sales,  $225,000  per  annum. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

His  excellency  Governor  Ward,  under  date  September  10,  1868, 
gives  the  following  statistics  of  the  State:  Population,  820,000.  Per- 
sonal and  real  estate,  $513,000,000.  Railroads  completed,  780  miles. 
Capi tal,  about  $78,0(K),0(K).  Canals,  125  miles.  Several  navigable  rivers. 
Towns  and  cities  519,  of  which  25  have  a  population  of  3,000  and  over. 
*  Hudsony  Neie  Jersey — G,  D,  Van  Riepen,  mayor;  September  30,1868. — 
Population,  18,000.  Real  and  personal  estate,  $8,000,000.  Manufactur- 
ing capital,  $400,000.     Several  railroads  passing  near  the  city. 

Jersey  City j  New  Jersey — Charles  (fNeilly  mayor  ;  September  14,1868. — 
Population,  45,000.  Real  estate,  $23,089,875 ;  personal  estate,  $7,892,940. 
Has  the  best  water  front  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  offering  to  all 
classes  of  vessels  the  best  harbor  against  tides,  gales,  and  ice.  Depot 
of  Cunard  steamers  located  here.  Is  the  terminus  of  several  tnmk  lines 
of  railroad,  and  of  the  Morris  canal. 

PENNSYLVAISIA. 

Hon.  F.  Jordan,  secretary  of  state,  under  date  September  25,  1868, 
furnishes  the  following  statistics : 

Population,  3,500,000.  Real  estate,  $892,762,052  60 ;  personal  estate, 
$202,829,941  40.  Miles  of  railroad  completed,  4,632;  in  progress,  200; 
capital  invested,  $266,250,000;  railroad  lines,  115.  Lines  of  completed 
canal,  13;  aggregate  length,  931  miles;  capital  invested,  $54,600,000. 

Cities  in  the  State,  17,  viz:  Alleghany,  Allentown,  Altoona,  Carbon- 
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&aU\  Cli^'Kt^T,  Corn',  Ene,  Franklin.  Harrij^liurj:,  Lau^-ast^r.  3Iead\ille« 
i'itt^hur;?,  i'liilailcljfhia,  U**ailin^.  Scranton.TitiLsviile,  and  \ViiIiaiusiH>rt. 

/>Vi>,  Prf/tfiHi/lrfiHia — Oraiuje  Sohle,  mayftr  ;  Oritber  It.  l-^v'o. — P»ijiula- 
tion,  :»)^rAHK  iu-nl  fstati.,  ^liXA'JMlO:  \H'rsini'd\  i-Matf.  *l^iNUMi:  t«»tal 
i6l-nH4:i,070.  Man n fact urin;;  crapilal,  ^l^'jiKMMM).  Couinieree  amounts  to 
^rpjHH^^iHH)  jH-r  anninn,  mostly  tran>a<'tions  in  iron  ore.  coal,  lumlier,  s;ilt, 
^ain,  &c.  It  i.-*  tlic  tenninu>(  of  four  lines  of  railnrad  and  of  the  Erie 
canal,  (ireat  eft'ortn  are  now  Ijein^  made  to  enlarjre  the  variety  and 
extent  of  the  manufacturing  and  commen.'ial  interests  of  the  city,  and 
a  new  Hpirit  of  enteqirise  has  l>een  awakened.  As  a  place  of  resilience, 
Erie,  with  its  pictures^iue  surroundings,  its  educational  and  relijrioiLs 
institutions  and  its  benevolent  enterjirise,  presents  su^ierior  attractions. 

DELAWARE. 

]ynmi)if/fon,  Jtehnrnre — Edtrard  BetfMy  president  Board  of  Trade;  Ocfo- 
her  7,  IHtiH, — Popul/ition,  ,*$5,<K>0;  present  annual  increase, 2,000.  Keal 
estate,  $  1  H,(KHI,<K)0 ;  iM-rsonal  estate,  $  13,0(XJ,0i>0.  Capital  employed  in 
nianu^K'tures,  i5Jll/>(M),<H)0,  embracing  iron  and  woollen,  ship-building 
and  macliinery,  castings,  jniwder,  chemicals,  pai>er,  cotton  and  woollen 
fafirii'S,  leather  and  its  manufa<'tures,  breadstuff's,  cooj>erage,  carriages, 
wagons,  brick,  feitili/^'rs,  milmad  rolling  stock,  stoves,  furniture,  lumber, 
copiN'r  and  bratm  works,  malt  liquors,  &c. 

The  c?nntom-lious4*  reiKirts  direct  imports  of  guano,  plaster,  and  lumlier, 
and  direct  exiKUts  of  liour,  iK)wder,  and  lumber.  Ex[X)rts  from  the  city, 
mostly  its  inrn  production,  amount  to  $15,000,000  iK*r  annum.  Vessels 
registered  VH,  tonage  20.753,  mostly  employed  in  t!ie  coasting  trade. 

Wilmington  is  situati*<i  at  the  junction  of  the  Christiana  and  Brandy- 
wine  rivers,  and  has  lately  been  extended  to  the  Delaware  with  a  river 
fi-ontage  of  12  miles,  affording  excellent  harbor  facilities.  It  is  08  miles 
from  the  (M*ean  ;  has  extensive  railroad  connection  with  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  es])e<!ially  with  the  eastern  commercial  centres. 

MARYLAND. 

lUtUlmore^  Maryland — Robert  T,  Banks,  inayar;  October  IG,  18G8. — Popu- 
lation, ;J25,(Hm.  Keal  and  personal  estate,  $225,000,000.  Imports  in  1807; 
812,280,007  ;  ex])orts,  domestic,  $12,15(),007.  Foreign  merchandise  re-ex- 
ported, »181,47:i;  t4>tal  exports,  $12,.TJ8,080.  No  statistics  of  manufac- 
turing capital  accessible.  The  manufacturing  interests  very  large, 
(Unbracing  cotton  and  w<M)llen  fabrics,  iron,  brass,  and  copi)er  work,  flour, 
toliJMMU),  sugar,  canned  oystcTs,  vegetables,  &c.  liaihoad  facilities  unsiir- 
])assi*d.  J^omestic  commerce  enormous  and  increasing.  Foreign  com- 
merce rapidly  increasing.  Lines  of  steamers  to  Liverpool  and  Bremen; 
V(»ry  large  shipping  and  ship-building  interest. 

Cumberland,  Maryland — Henry  McKean,  city  cleric;  August  20,  1808. — 
Population,  12,000.  Keal  and  personal  estate,  $3,000,000.  Capital  invested 
in  manufa<!tures,  $400,000.  Local  trade,  «000,000.  Coal  shipped, 
1,000,000  tons.  Kailroad  communications  by  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and 
Connellsville  roads;  on  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal.  Two  national 
banks,  capital,  $150,000. 

TIRGINIA. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Henidon,  secretary  of  state,  under  date  September  14, 
1808,  gives  the  following  estimate  of  statistics : 
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Population,  1,205,914.  Real  estate,  $700,000,000;  personal  estate, 
$40,000,(K)0.  Miles  of  railroad  completed,  1,325  ;  iu  progress,  000 ;  total, 
1,925;  capital  paid  in,  $ao,(HK),(K)0.  Miles  of  canal,  273^.  Eastern 
Virginia  has  gieat  facilities  for  trade  from  the  number  of  rivers,  creeks, 
and  inlets  navigable  to  the  head  of  tide-water  for  large  vessels  and  for 
smaller  vessels  to  a  considerable  distance  inland.  The  disorganized  con- 
dition of  industry  and  commerce  incident  upon  the  close  of  the  war  for- 
bids anything  like  an  accurate  estimate  of  resources. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Hon.  J.  M.  McMorten,  State  auditor,  under  date  August  15, 1868,  sends 
the  following  statistics : 

Poi)ulation,  434,700.  Keal  estate,  $86,894,7()2 ;  personal  estate, 
$32,597,938 ;  total,  $119,492,040.  This  aggi-egate  does  not  include  rail- 
road property.  Manulacturing  capital  not  less  than  $0,(K)0,(K)O.  Prin- 
cipal articles  salt,  iron,  glass,  and  leather.  Railroads :  miles  completed, 
373 ;  under  construction,  200 ;  total,  573.  Capital  invested  in  railroads 
in  the  State,  $22,214,525. 

liiver  navigation:  Ohio,  209  miles;  Kenawha,  90  miles;  total,  359 
miles.  Aggr(*giite  river  and  railroad  communication,  932  miles ;  towns 
and  cities,  134,  of  which  tVmr  have  over  3,000  inhabitants,  viz :  Wheeling, 
South  Wheeling,  Parkersburg,  and  Martinsbiu^g. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Wilmington  J  Xorth  Carolina — Benjamin  Ditrfee^  clerk  and  treasurer;  Sep- 
tember 28,  1808. — Situated  on  Cape  Fear  river,  30  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Surrounding  country  sandy,  with  pine  forests  intermingled  with  rice 
swamps.  The  latter  produce  immense  quantities  of  rice,  which  is 
largely  shipped.from  this  port.  Settled  in  1730,  and  at  first  called  New 
Liver|K)ol;  named  Wilmington  in  1739  in  honor  of  Spencer  Compton, 
eail  of  Wilmington.  In  1758  the  real  estate  was  $30,000.  In  1702  the 
population  was  1,00().  First  newspaper  published  in  1704.  The  present 
merchants  mostly  northern  men.  Extensive  railroad  connections,  with 
150  miles  of  river  navigation.  Large  shipments  to  northern  and  foreign 
ports. 

Population  10,500,  having  doubled  in  20  years.  Real  estate,  $8,000,000 ; 
perscmid  estate,  $3,000,000.  Manufacturing  capital,  $975,000.  Export  of 
j)itch,  turi)entine,  &c.,  nearly  half  a  million  bands  in  year  1808,  prior 
to  September  1 ;  also  during  the  same  time  nearlv  1,700  bales  cotton, 
52,993  bushels  of  peanuts,  1,300,000  feet  of  lumber,  and  over  3,000,000 
shingles.  Steamers  arrive  and  depart  every  day.  hinge  8hi[)ments  to 
England  and  West  Indies  of  lumber,  naval  stores,  &c.  Never  visited 
by  yellow  fever  but  once.  Fine  attractions  as  a  residence.  Promise  of 
commercial  eminence. 

GEORGIA. 

Savannahj  Oeorgia — James  Stewart^  clerk  of  council;  August  24,1868. — 
Population,  40,004).  Principal  products  of  vicinity,  cotton,  rice,  lumber, 
and  turpentine.  Four  lines  of  steamers  to  Kew  York,  with  ten  first- 
class  steamers ;  trips  tri-weekly.  One  line  to  Philadel[)hia ;  two  large 
steamers ;  trips  tri-weekly.  Tri-weekly  line  to  Baltimore ;  two  steamers. 
Three  steamers,  weekly  trips  to  Florida  ports,  and  five  steamers  to 
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Goor^fia  ports.  Five  steamers  soon  to  iim  to  Liveri>ool.  Shipping  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Extensive  railroad  connections  north  anil  south. 
Savannah  promises  to  be  the  gieat  cotton  iwrt  of  the  sonth.  Exjiorts 
during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1807 :  cotton,  258,089  bales,  110,252,301 
pounds,  worth  $37,405,173;  rice,  4,242,000  pounds,  worth  $363,300; 
lumber,  35,150,000  feet,  worth  $7()5,0(K);  manganese,  87  tons;  domestic 
fabrics,  12,303  bales,  worth  $1,858,950;  wool,  1,221  bales,  worth  $91,575; 
naval  stores,  $129,012;  sundries,  $519,821.  Total  value  of  exports, 
$41,221,488.     Tonnage  entered  and  cleared,  820,991. 

Ma  con  J  Georqia — George  S.  Obear^  mayor  ;  November  6,  1805. — Popula- 
tion, 13,000.  lieal  estate,  $5,000,000.  Cotton  received  in  1807,  79,752 
bal(\s,  woith  $7,088,579.  Sales  of  merchandise  $8,388,930  besides  cotton ; 
one  national  bank,  capital  $100,000;  private  banks,  $400,000.  Large 
manufacturing  interest,  including  flouring  mills,  machinery,  cotton- 
sjiinning,  &c.  Five  railroads,  (870  miles,)  with  a  net  annual  income  of 
$1,484,023.  Situated  on  the  Ocnudgee,  which  is  navigable  t4)  this  point 
by  small  steanu'rs ;  is  the  geogniphical  centre,  and  will  soon  be  the 
railroad  centre  of  the  State;  noted  for  elegant  private  residences. 

FLORIDA.       . 

Tlis  excellency  W.  W.  Gleason,  acting  governor,  under  date  October 
21,  18(i8,  sends*^  the  following  statistics:  Population,  100,000.  Keal 
estate,  $13,239,001;  personal  estate,  $12,744,800;  total,  $25,984,401. 
Manufacturing  capitid,  $1,000,000..  Lumber  produc^ed  worth  $10,0(H),(H)0 
annually.  Miles  of  railroad  completed,  393;  projected  and  i)artially 
constructed,  408 ;  t4)tal,  801  miles.  The  routes  comjdeted  cost  about 
$20,000  ])er  mile.  The  coast  of  Florida  is  largely  indented  with  inlets 
and  rivers,  navigable  for  craft  drawing  from  10  to  20  feet.  Eighteen 
navigable  rivers  give  fiicilities  to  internal  trade,  embracing  2,000  miles 
of  steam  navigation.  A  system  of  internal  navigation  from  Feruandina 
to  Key  West,  including  40  miles  of  auxiliary  canal,  is  in  process  of 
construction.  Other  river  improvements  in  progress.  Four  towns — 
Key  West,  Jacksonville,  Tallahassee,  and  Pensacola — have  a  popula- 
tion of  3,000  and  upwards.  The  other  princii)al  towns  are  Appalachi- 
cola,  Marianna,  Quincy,  Monticello,  Cedar  Keys,  Ocala,  Gainesville, 
Lake  City,  Fernandina,  Pilatka,  and  St.  Augustine. 

ALABAMA. 

Montgomery^  Alabama — TJioman  0.  Glasseocl,, mayor ;  Ocfofter  13, 1808. — 
Population,  13,005.  Real  estate,  $4,914,000 ;  personal  estate,  $1 ,200,000. 
M}lnutH<;turing  capital,  $300,0(K).  Receipts  of  cotton,  70,000  bales; 
receipts  of  corn,  300,000  bushels.  Five  railroads  terminate  here,  with 
an  aggregnte  length  of  422  miles.  Steam  communication  with  all  points 
on  the  Alabama  river.  Merchandise  sold  during  the  past  year,  $0,000,000. 
Montgomery  is  the  capital  of  the  State ;  has  a  rich  agricultural  country 
around  it ;  otters  great  inducements  for  the  investment  of  capital  and 
for  immigiation. 

Selmaj  Alabama — W.  B.  Gill^  mayor;  September  18, 1808. — Situated  on 
Alabama  river,  400  miles  from  Mobile.  Population,  2,550  white  and 
4,103  colored;  total,  0,719.  Black  population  decreasing.  Real  estate, 
$4,5(H),000 ;  personal  estate,  $500,000.  Manufacturing  capital  $45,000, 
mostly  railroad  machinery,  foundries,  sash  and  blinds,  carriages,  em- 
ploying 150  hands.  50,000  bales  cotton  and  7,000  tons  coal  shipped  per 
annum.     Lime  trade  amounting  to  22,000  barrels.     River  navigation 
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extensive,  and  railroad  connections  with  the  whole  countiy.  Surrounded 
by  splendid  agricultural  and  mineral  resources.  The  free  school  system 
has  been  introduced  since  the  war,  with  great  acceptance. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

His  excellency  Acting  Governor  Ames,  under  date  September  20, 
1868,  regrets  his  inability  to  give  any  information  except  that  the  aggre- 
gate of  real  estate  in  1866  wa«  $114,000,000. 

Columbus,  Mississippi — Levi  Donnelly  mayor;  September  14,1868. — Popu 
lation  between  5,000  and  6,000.    Ileal  estate,  $1,135,000 ;  manufacturing 
capital,    $62,000,  mostly  woollen  and  grist  mills,  carriage    manufac- 
turing, &c. 

OrenadUj  Mississippi — JR.  D. McLean^  mayor;  September  1, 1868. — Popu- 
lation, 3,000.  Real  and  personal  estate,  $375,000.  Merchandise  sold  in 
1867,  $300,000.  No  manufactures.  Two  large  female  colleges  and  five 
churches.  Two  railroads  and  the  Yallabusha  river  furnish  ample  facili- 
ties for  trade  and  transportation. 


LOUISIANA. 

Neic  Orleans^  Louisiana — E.  L.  Botcerij  assistant  secretary;  Au<fnst  19, 
1868. — Population,  probably  not  less  than  250,000,  of  all  colors.  Real 
estate,  $107,021,475;  personal  estate^  $26,648,770.  Exports  for  year 
ending  August  31,  1868 :  Cotton,  681,692  bales ;  tobacco,  15,052  hogs- 
heads ;  sugar  and  molasses,  2,807  hogsheads  and  27,088  barrels ;  flour, 
285,704  barrels;  pork,  10,240  barrels;  bacon,  3,459  hogsheads;  lard, 
93,787  kegs ;  beef,  8,116  barrels ;  wheat,  83,824  bushels ;  corn,  1,949,664 
bushels :  value  of  produce  from  the  interior,  $127,459,561.  Imports  of 
specie,  $3,267,351. 

TEXAS. 

Oalvestoriy  Texas — Isaac  0.  Williams,  mayor;  September  16, 1868. — Poj)- 
ulation,  26,000 ;  at  the  close  of  the  war  it  was  5,000.  Real  and  personal 
estate,  $16,200,000.  Capital  in  manufacturing,  $675,000.  Bales  cotton 
received  per  annum,  101,915.  Annual  imports  of  merchandise^  $584,183, 
of  which  $84,571  was  re-exported  with  $7,033,092  of  domestic  staples^ 
making  a  total  export  of  $7,117,663.  Annual  entries  from  foreign  i)orts, 
79 ;  tons,  24,386 :  domestic  ports,  1,351  vessels,  of  492,711  tons ;  total, 
1,430  vessels,  or  517,097  tons.  Capital  in  cotton  presses.  $3,545,000. 
Four  miles  city  railroad  finished ;  cost  $500,000.  Galveston,  Houston  and 
Henderson  railroad,  capital  $1,000,000,  includes  two  miles  of  bridge  to 
Galveston  island.    Galveston  and  Brazos  canal,  14  miles;  cost  $270,1000. 

ARKANSAS. 

Little  Rocky  Arkansas — John  Wassel,  mayor;  Atajni«f  24, 1868. — Situated; 
on  Arkansas  river,  250  miles  from  its  mouth.  River  navigation,  about 
700  miles.  Population,  10,000.  Real  estate,  $3^315,207 ;  personal  estate,. 
$278,247.  Trade  chiefly  in  cotton.  Great  facilities  for  manufacturings 
but  little  used  as  yet.    The  city  quite  healthy — called  the  Forest  City. 

14  I 
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TENNESSEE. 

MemphWyTe^inessee. — Aimual  report  of  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  1808, 
compiled  by  W.  L.  Trask. 

Population,  60,000.  Surrounded  by  an  extensive  fertile  region,  and 
excellent  water-power ;  abundance  of  iron  and  coal.  Railroad  communi- 
cation with  all  parts  of  the  Union.    Large  steamboat  trade. 

kentucky. 

Board  of  Trade  Rooms, 

Louisville^  Septanber  28,  1868. 

Dear  Sir:  Under  date  of  September  2,  1868,  you  addressed  our 
board  for  views^r  rather  statistical  information,  in  regard  to  the  State 
of  Kentucky.  Having  no  systematically  compiled  data  to  judge  from, 
we  find  it  difficult  to  answer  your  inteiTogatories  in  as  concise  and  meth- 
odical manner  as  desirable.  In  fact,  the  questions  are  somewhat  foreign 
to  us,  and,  like  a  good  deal  of  other  statistical  matter,  must  result  in 
mere  aggregates  of  value  as  well  as  of  labor. 

The  eastern  States  have  had  a  uniform  system  of  labor  and  mechanics 
for  many  years,  while  ours,  covering  a  good  deal  of  territory,  is  more 
diffuse,  and  during  the  past  five  years  it  has  undergone  a  great  change — 
that  is,  from  slave  to  free. 

Your  first  query  is,  "  What  is  the  aggregate  annual  value  of  the  un- 
skilled labor  expended  in  Kentucky  in  agriculture,  &c. !" 

In  answer,  in  general  terms,  I  can  estimate  the  popiUation  of  Ken- 
tucky .to  be  1,195,000.  This  is  probably  below  the  full  mmiber,  though 
the  belief  is  ent^irtained,  owing  to  the  cause  above  mentioned,  that  the 
population  has  not  materially  increased  since  1860.  Say  that  one  in 
ten  devotes  his  time  to  pursuits  as  indicated  in  the  first  proposition,  and 
this  labor  is  employed  at  an  average  of  $1  per  day,  equal  to  $119,500 
per  day.    This  is  a  low  estimate. 

The  second  proposition,  as  to  the  annual  value  of  skilled  labor,  &c., 
the  deduction  can  be  estimated  at  1  in  25  of  the  population;  say 
50,000  at  $2  per  day,  or  $100,000  per  day. 

The  third,  as  to  the  aggiegate  annual  profits  of  all  kinds  of  merchan- 
dising, can  also  be  estimated  at  10  to  12  per  cent.,  or  about  $7,250,000 
in  the  State. 

The  fourth  is  as  to  the  aggregate  annual  value  of  the  salaries  of 
clerks,  &c.  The  pay  of  clerks  varies  from  $300  per  annum  to  the  sum 
of  $2,500.    The  average  may  be  put  down  in  total  at  $3,000,000. 

The  fifth  proposition  is  asking  the  aggregate  of  the  net  profits  of  rail- 
roads, steamers,  and  other  lines  of  communications.  This  embraces, 
like  all  others,  a  very  wide  range,  and  in  reply  we  can  state  that  the 
Nashville  railroad's  net  profits  are  $900,000  per  annum,  and  the  Louis- 
ville and  Frankfort  railroad  some  $250,000.  The  others  are  much  less. 
Steamboating  has  not  been  very  profitable  or  heavy  during  the  year, 
and  the  net  profits  would  not  reach  more  than  $200,000. 

The  sixth  query  relates  to  banking  and  insurance  companies,  asking 
for  their  annual  profits.  The  actual  capital  employed  in  Louisville  is 
about  $15,000,000,  to  which  must  be  added  many  local  agencies  and  the 
balance  of  the  stock,  which  might  be  $3,000,000  more,  and  you  could 
estinmte  the  net  profits  at  10  per  cent. 

The  result  of  the  productive  labor  of  this  State,  aside  from  manufac- 
tures, should  ceilainly  equal  that  of  Massachusetts,  and  I  conceive  that 
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the  estimate  made  by  the  president  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade  must 
be  either  very  extravagant  or  it  embraces  everything  and  makes  only 
suppo^able  values.  The  value  of  the  imports  into  Louisville  during  the 
year  were  nearly  $200,000,000,  with  exports  exceeding  $160,000,000, 
with  no  estimate  whatever  of  the  balance  of  the  State. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  very  many  counties  in  the  State  do  not 
produce  to  exceed  live  per  cent,  over  and  above  what  they*  consume. 

Hoping  that  the  foregoing,  crude  as  it  is,  may  prove  of  some  service 
in  helping  you  to  form  your  data,  I  subscribe  myself, 
Eespectfully  yours, 

C.  H.  CLAEKE,  /Secretary. 

J.  8.  Wilson, 

Commissioner  General  Land  Office^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Annual  report  of  Board  of  Trade  of  LouisvUle^  Kentucky^  1868. — Popu- 
lation, 150,000.  Banking  capital,  $12,076,741.  Imports  of  cotton,  156,602 
bales;  exports  of  cotton,  158,945  bales.  Corn  imports,  462,224  sacks; 
exports,  323,178  sacks.  Coal  imports,  20,486,042  bushels;  exports, 
13,978,110  bushels.  Cattle,  imports,  40,787  head ;  exports,  10,494.  Hogs, 
imports,  195,669  head;  exports^  7,386  head.  Sheep,  imports,  86,597  head ; 
exports,  17,296  head.  Fruit,  imj^rts,  68,722  packages;  exports,  14,566 
packages.  Flour,  imports,  114,420  barrels ;  exports,  97,050  barrels.  Hay, 
imports,  95,686  bales;  exports,  74,821  bales.  Pig-iron,  imports,  14,156 
tons;  exports,  3,351  tons.  Lumber,  45,156,789  feet;  exports,  4,131,808 
fbet.  Shingles,  imports,  70,109,333;  exports,  48,870,875.  Lead,  15,812 
pigs ;  exports,  4,403  pigs.  Oats,  imports,  187.740  bushels ;  exports,  40,352. 
Sales  of  tobacco,  40,313  hogsheads;  value,  f  4,631,861.  Wheat,  imports, 
171,837  bags;  exports,  45,433  bags.  Annual  imports,  $197,904,569; 
exports,  $161,494,569.  Steamers  built,  80 ;  tonnage,  31,845 ;  value, 
$2,081,000.  Manufacturing  establishments,  570;  capital,  $16,313,000; 
hands  employed,  12,681;  annual  product,  $40,091,745. 

OHIO. 

His  excellency  Governor  Hays,  under  date  August  31, 1868,  gives  the 
following  statistics:  Population,  2,800,000.  Ileal  estate,  $1,400,000,000; 
pei-sonal  estate,  $700,000,000 ;  total,  $2,100,000,000.  Railroail  companies, 
35  main  lines,  2,805  miles;  employes,  18,778;  capital  stock,  $92,528,515. 
Canals,  830  miles.  Lake  and  river  navigation,  650  miles.  Turnpike  and 
plank  roads,  3,000  miles.  Towns  and  cities  of  3,000  inhabitants  and 
upwards,  50. 

Sprin^ifieldj  Ohio — C,  M.  Nichols^  editor  of  Daily  Republican  ;  October  16, 
1868. — Population,  16,000.  Real  estate,  $2,516,615;  personal  estate, 
$2,900,510.  Manufacturing  capital,  $3,000,000,  producing  building  stone, 
lime,  agricultural  implements,  brass,  iron,  and  copper- work,  flour,  cloth- 
ing, furniture,  carriages,  &c.  Five  railroad  lines.  Two  daily,  six  weekly 
and  one  semi-monthly  journals. 

Delaware^  Ohio — J.  D.  Van  Deman, mayor;  September  19, 1868. — Popula- 
tion, 6,500.  Ileal  and  persoiml  estate,  $7,000,000.  Manufacturing  cap- 
ital, $1,000,000,  producing  machinery,  dressed  lumber,  flax-tow,  linseed 
oil,  carriages,  clothing,  boots,  tinware,  &c.  Two  railroad  lines.  Three 
banks.  Two  colleges,  with  700  students.  Fine  siUphur  spring  in  the 
city,  making  it  a  popidar  summer  resort. 

Toledo^  Ohio—C.  A.  Kitig;  August  19, 1868.— Population,  30,068.  Real 
and  personal  estate,  $20,000,000.  Two  canals.  Six  railroad  lines.  Situ- 
ated eight  miles  from  Lake  Eiie,  on  the  Maumee.    Exports  for  1867.^ 
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tl85,14-*i,0^;  imiKirt.s,  $167,780,626.  Two  daily  lines  of  screw-steamers, 
one  triweekly,  and  one  weekly;  iuiniense  siiil  tonnage.  Breadstofis 
retreived  in  IStil:  flour,  (j68,604  barrels;  wheat,  2,15(i,875  bushels;  com, 
5,747,005  bushels;  oats,  1,038,293  bnsheh*;  barley,  223,474  boshels.  The 
s^fcond  priniar\'  wheat  market  ofthe  world.  Black  walnut  lumber  rec»eived, 
48,000,000  feet;  pine  lumber,  112,425,250  feet;  total  lumber,  160,425,250 
feet. 

ChiUicothe,  Ohio — George  P.  Shae/er^  mayor;  September  10,  1868. — 
Population,  15,000.  Real  and  perscmal  estate,  $6,000,000.  Manufacturing 
capital,  $500,(KK),  including  woollen  fabrics,  spirituous  and  malt  liquors, 
pajjer,  &c.  Railroad  communication  extensive.  Surrounded  by  a  very 
rich  agricultural  region.  Large  domestic  commerce.  Beautiful  situation 
and  vicinity. 

Cleveland^Ohic — 8.  BohreVy  mayor;  October  17,1868. — ^Population, 85,284. 
Ileal  estate,  $52,000,000;  i>ersonal  estate,  $20,676,500;  total,  $81,676,500. 
Value  of  commerce,  viz:  lake,  $175,936,590;  rail,  $684,976,136;  canal, 
$4,144,600;  total,  $865,057,326.  Vessels  entered,  4,894;  tonnage,  1,540,500; 
vessels  cleared,  4,946;  tonnage,  1,530,484.  Lake  vessels  owned,  202; 
t4>nnage,  44,875;  canal  boats,  177;  tonnage,  9,175.  Manufacturing  capital, 
$44,000,000,  principally  petroleum,  iron,  machinery,  dressed  stone,  cooper- 
age, agricultural  implements,  &c.  Capital  in  coal  trade,  $3,000,000; 
t4>n8  received,  669,miO;  forwarded,  334,000.  Iron  ore  received,  290,957 
tons;  sold  by  Cleveland  offices  to  other  lake  ports,  420,000  tons;  pig, 
scrap,  and  other  iron  manufactured,  55,000  tens.  Petroleum  trade: 
capitiil,  $3,000,(MM);  annual  receipts  of  crude  oil,  750,000  barrels;  refined 
oil  produced,  590,0(K)  barrels;  forwarded,  496,000  barrels.  Lumber  trade, 
capital,  $1,000,000;  lumber  received,  142,500,000  feet,  of  which  103,374,000 
feet  were  fon\arded.  Receipts  and  shipments  of  shingles,  128,685,500; 
lath,  73,382,000;  staves,  19,458,000;  hoops,  4,635,000. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago,  Illinois — J.  B.  RicCj  mayor;  September  3,  1868. — ^Population, 
300,000.  Real  estate,  $350,000,000;  personal  estate,  $150,000,000;  total, 
$500,000,000.  Capital  invested  in  manufactures,  $60,000,000,  embracing 
agricultural  implements,  malt  liquors,  leather,  brass,  lead,  iron,  and  cop- 
f>er  work,  tobacco,  musical  instruments,  machinery,  &c.  Ship  canal  from 
Lake  Michigan  to  Illinois  river.  Lake  tonnage  owned,  289,765.  Twelve 
trunk  railroad  lines.  Annual  receipt  and  shipment  of  lim^iber,  1,401,645,124 
feet;  217,433,388  lath;  927,969,775  shingles;  2,916,851  hogs;  517,361 
cattle,  176,851  barrels  pork;  27,241,225  jmunds  lard;  7,168,427  pounds 
tallow;  82,325,522  pounds  cut  meats;  51,261,165  pounds  hides;  22,512,716 
pounds  wool;  15,399,031  pounds  lead;  100,069,727  bushels  grain;  84,621 
barrels  beef;  3,566,831  barrels  flour.  The  city  contains  18  elevator  ware- 
houses with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  storage  for  10,680,000  bushels  of 
grain,  and  30  miles  of  dockage. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit  J  Michigan — Willium  W.  Wheatofty  mayor. — One  of  the  oldest 
western  cities;  growth  solid  and  healthy^  no  city  of  its  size  so  lightly 
taxed,  owes  less  money,  has  better  credit,  is  more  efficiently  and  cheaply 
governed,  or  enjoys  a  more  profound  security  of  life  and  property;  has 
an  unrivalled  system  of  sewerage  and  sanitary-  police,  and  excellent  sup- 
plies of  pure  w^at^r.  Public  school  expenditure,  $90,000  per  annum ;  fii*e 
department,  $66,372;  police,  $60,000.    Admirable  religious,  literary,  and 
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humanitarian  institutions ;  forty-eight  churches ;  excellent  harbor.  Pop- 
ulation, 75,000.  Real  estate,  $47,150,560;  personal  estate,  $40,863,677; 
total,  $88,014,237.  Capital  employed  in  manufactures,  $18,360,000,  embra- 
cing lumber,  iron,  leather,  furniture,  tobacco,  spirituous  and  malt  liquors, 
ships,  copper,  brass,  and  iron  work,  clothing,  wooden-ware,  musical 
instruments,  &c.    Twelve  lines  of  steamers  to  this  port 

WISCONSIN. 

Honorable  Thomas  J.  Allen,  secretary  of  state,  under  date  September 
15,  1868,  gives  the  following  statistics: 

Population,  1,000,000.  Real  estate,  (actual  value,)  $300,000,000;  per- 
sonal estate,  $100,000,000;  total,  $400,000,000.  Railroad,  miles  in  opera- 
tion, 1,013,  costing  $40,161,533.  Perhaps  1,000  miles  of  river  and  lake 
navigation.  Towns  of  1,000  inhabitants  and  over,  60;  of  3,000  and  over, 
22;  Milwaukee  about  90,000,  Racine,  Kenosha,  Fond  du  Lac,  Oshkosh, 
Jauesville,  Beloit,  Madison,  Green  Bay,  and  Watertown,  contain  popula- 
iBtions  vaiying  from  8,000  to  14,000. 

Milwaukee^  Wiscomdn — Edward  O'Neilj  mayor ;  October  5,  1868.-^Has 
the  best  harbor  on  the  great  lakes.  Population,  90,000.  Surrounded  by 
a  very  rich  wheat  country,  and  is  reported  .the  largest  primary  wheat 
market  in  the  world,  being  the  depot  of  Wisconsin,  ^linnesota,  and  par^ 
of  Iowa.  During  1867,  $45,000,000  worth  of  produce  was  marketed  here, 
and  91,924  tons  merchandise  were  received  from  the  east,  exclusive  of 
such  coarse  freight  as  coal,  plaster,  salt,  &c.  The  mercantile  transactions 
of  1867  amounted  to  $110,675,000,  according  to  official  statements. 
Port  arrivals,  4,396;  tonnage,  1,713,043;  departures,  4,343;  tonnage, 
1,699,825.  Railroad  communications  on  a  grand  scale,  with  lake  and 
river  navigation  to  the  Atlantic,  thus  giving  Milwaukee  direct  business 
relations  with  the  grand  commercial  cities  of  the  world.  Regular  lines 
of  steamers  to  BuS'alo,  Oswego,  and  other  prominent  lake  ports.  The 
school  census,  August  31, 1868,  shows  33,660  persons  for  whose  education 
legal  provision  had  been  made,  of  whom  10^481  were  in  actual  attend- 
ance upon  public  schools,  besides  6,409  in  private  schools;  cost  of  public 
schools,  $73,819  20  per  annum. 

MINNESOTA. 

I 

His  excellency  Governor  Marshal,  imder  date  September  23, 1868,  gives 
the  following : 

Population,  440,000.  Real  estate,  $55,155,000;  personal  estate, 
$24,333,000;  total,  $79,488,000.  Raifroad,  miles  complete,  552;  river 
navigation,  700. 

St,  Paulj  Minnesota — J,  D,  Ludden,  secretary  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Sep- 
tember 23, 1868. — Situated  at  the  head  of  Mississippi  navigation,  latitude 
45^  noi:th,  longitude  93^  west,  2,140  miles  from  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  700 
from  Lake  Itasca,  is  the  State  capitaL  Population,  20,000.  Real  estate, 
$2,155,161 ;  personal  estate,  $956,418 ;  total,  $3,112,179.  Sixty-flve  steam- 
boats came  to  the  port  in  1867,  most  of  them  running  regularly.  Fifteen 
thousand  miles  of  river  navigation  and  extensive  railroad  communica- 
tions. Wholesale  trade  in  1867,  was  $8,000,000;  in  1868,  $12,000,000. 
Leading  imports:  agricultural  implements,  11,063  packages;  apples, 
20,937  boxes;  buffalo  robes,  35,000;  coffee,  835,830  pounds;  corn,  100,057 
bushels;  castings,  16,103  packages;  flour,  132,874  barrels;  hoop-poles, 
2,000,000;  lath,  2,300,000;  lumber,  9,200,000  feet;  malt,  47,863  bushels; 
oats,  252,185  bushels;  wheat,  150,000  bushels;  wool,  86,347  pounds. 
Exports:  flour,  108,500  pounds;  hides,  154,800;  hoop-poles,  1,500,000^ 
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wheat,  107,.338  bnnhels;  wool,  106,979  ponnd^:  staves,  2,000,000.  St. 
Paul  has  gi-eat  mannfactarin^  advantages^,  snch  as  good  water-power, 
cheap  food,  accessible  raw  material,  &e.  Need  of  more  capital,  esi>ecially 
banking  capital.  Building  enteqmse  ver>-  active.  General  feeling  of 
confidence  in  the  future. 

Stillicaterj  Minnemta — C  J.  Butler^  mayor;  October  23, 1808. — Located 
at  the  head  of  Lake  St.  Croix,  the  highest  point  accessible  by  Missis- 
sippi steamers.  Population,  4,500.  Keal  estate,  $1,500,000.  Sends 
120,000,000  feet  pine  logs  to  market  i>er  annum.  Saw-naills  representing 
$1,000,000,  turn  out  $1,(X)0,(KK)  i>er  annum.  General  business  prosper- 
ous, and  rapidly  increasing.  Steamboat  arrivals  about  25  per  week. 
Railroad  communications  established  and  increasing. 

tiaint  Anthony^  Mhrnenota —  Winthrop  Young^  mayor;  S€ptemher29^  1868. 
—Population,  4,500.  Keal  estate,  $l,175,.30O;  i)ersonal  estate,  $325,000; 
total,  $1,500,300.  Capital  invested  in  manufactures,  $525,600,  including 
lumber,  sash,  doors,  furniture,  i)aper,  flour,  iron  castings,  &c.  Value  of 
annual  product,  $1 ,44)7,744.  \Vater-iK)wer  on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi 
estimated  at  120,000  horse-po  wer,  but  a  small  portion  of  which  is  yet  used. 
Connected  with  Minneapolis  acToss  the  river  by  a  suspension  bridge ; 
extensive  railroad  connections.  Boats  sometimes  come  to  the  falls,  but  St. 
Paul,  nine  miles  below,  is  practically'  the  head  of  main  navigation.  The 
river  above  the  falls  is  na\igable  for  light  craft,  70  miles  to  Sauk  rapids. 
Timber  cut  in  the  forest  during  the  winter  and  floated  down  the  river. 
Inexhaustible  deposits  of  good  building  rock  in  the  vicinity.  State 
University  with  200  students  located  here. 

MankatOj  Minnesota — J.  8,  Wis^eell^  mayor;  September  15, 1868. — Sit- 
uated on  the  Minnesota  river,  which  gives  navigation  to  St,  Paul,  on  the 
Mississip]>i.  Population,  3,500.  Real  estate,  $1,000,000:  personal  estate, 
$425,000;  manufacturing  establishments,  39;  capital,  $577,000;  annual 
l)rodnct,  $731,800,  consisting  of  flour,  machinery,  lumber,  furniture,  car- 
riages, farm  implements,  woollen  fabrics,  oil,  lime,  dressed  building-stone, 
malt  liquors,  &c.  Sales  of  merchandise  and  manufactures  in  home 
market,  $648,000.  Exports  of  grain,  flour,  peltries,  lumber,  hops,  wool, 
and  hides,  $329,000.  The  coimtry  around  has  inexhaustible  supplies  of 
timber  and  building-stone. 

IOWA. 

Davenport,  lotca — M,  Donahoe^  mayor;  Ang^mt  21 ,  1868. — Population, 
20,000.  Realestate,  $3,250^000;  personal  estate,  $1,750,000.  Manufactur- 
ing capital,  $1,000,000,  pnncipally  lumber,  flour,  woollen  fabrics,  malt 
licjuors,  agricultural  implements,  furniture,  soapj  candles,  vinegar,  car- 
riages, bagging,  &c.  Extensive  railroad  commiuncations  and  continually 
enlarging.  Surrounding  country  highly  cultivated,  especially  in  grain 
and  fruits. 

Dubuque,  Iowa — Solomon  Turck,  mayor;  September  2,  1868. — Settle<l 
permanently  in  1833,  incoq^orated  a«  a  city  in  1841.  For  twenty  years 
the  annual  increase  of  i)opulation  has  averaged  1,000;  the  present  pop- 
ulation being  24,000.  Annual  product  of  the  neighboring  lead  mines 
for  30  years  has  averaged  $250,000  of  ore;  but  the  commerce  of  Dubuque 
has  largely  outstripped  this  trade,  showing  an  aggregate  for  1867  of 
$16,000,00b,includi  ng  general  merchandise,  groceries,  provisions,  clothing, 
boots  and  slioes,  hardware,  &c.  From  15  lumberyards 31,000,000  feet  ol 
lumber  were  shipped.  Tlie  shipments  of  flour  were  91,000  barrels,  and  of 
wheat  2,000,000  bushels;  the  com  crop  of  northern  Iowa  being  mostly 
converted  into  pork,  16,000,000  i>ound8  of  which,  and  23,000  live  hogs, 
were  shipped  from  Dubuque  during  1867.    Value  of  articles  nianulac- 
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tiired  during  1867,  $3,194,000.  Population  of  this  city  has  increased  in 
a  grater  ratio  than  that  of  the  State.  In  three  months  a  railroad  bridge 
will  be  completed  at  a  cost  of  $750,000.  This  will  pla^e  the  city  in  imme- 
diate railroad  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  country  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  Dubuque  has  two  lines  of  street  railroads,  19  churches, 
one  of  which  cost  $97,000;  01  public  school  teachers,  with  3,000  pupils, 
and  $150,000  invested  in  school  buildings.  It  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
most  attractive  cities  of  the  great  northwest. 

NEBRASKA. 

Untler  date  August  31, 18G8,  his  excellency  Governor  Butler  gives  the 
following  statistics : 

Population,  100,000.  Real  estate,  $10,700,796;  personal  estate, 
$25,796,895.  Manufacturing  capital,  $236,740.  Railroad  llnished,  375 
miles;  in  progress,  90  miles.  River  navigation.  350  miles.  Towns  of 
3,000  inhabitants,  21. 

OmA]^  September  28, 1868. 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  10th  instant,  I  have  the  honor  to 
state  that  the  following  estimates  in  response  to  your  inquiries  are  based 
upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  books  of  our  lissessors  and  upon  the 
best  judgment  of  some  of  our  most  prudent  and  cautious  business  men. 

1.  The  aggregsite  annual  value  of  unskilled  laborexpended  in  the  State 
of  Nebraska  in  the  production  of  raw  material  is  not  far  from  $9,000,000. 

2.  The  aggregate  annual  value  pro(luced  by  skilled  labor  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  manufacture  devoted  to  the  development  of  secondary- 
values  is  about  $6,000,000. 

3.  The  estimated  annual  aggregate  profit  of  all  kinds  of  merchan- 
dizing is  $4,000,000. 

4.  The  e-stimated  aggregate  of  salaries  of  clerks  and  aU  other  business 
agents  is  $3,600,000. 

5.  The  annual  profit  arising  to  railroads,  canals,  steamers,  stages,  and 
other  lines  of  communication,  cannot  be  arrived  at  with  any  certainty  of 
approximation. 

6.  The  annual  profits  of  our  inland  marine  transportation,  including 
chartered  vessels,  will  reach  $60,000. 

7.  The  annual  profit  of  banking  (we  have  no  home  insurance)  com- 
panies is  estimated  at  $125,000  net. 

Perhaps  a  fair  estimate  of  the  annual  product  of  skilled  and  unskilled 
labor  would  be  $15,000,000  in  the  aggregate. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  sir,  very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM^^R.  KING, 

President  Board  Trade. 

COM^nSSIONER  OF  THE  GENERAL  LAND  OFFICE, 

Waskingtxm^  D.  C, 

MISSOURI. 

Under  date  September  21, 1868,  his  excellency  Governor  Fletcher  sends 
the  following  > 

Population,  1,300,000.  Real  estate,  $339,493,359;  personal  estate, 
$  115,378,536.  Miles  of  railroad  complete,  1,165 ;  under  construction,  555. 
Towns  and  cities,  765 ;  towns  of  3,000  inhabitants  and  upward,  15. 

BrnruitcwJcy  Missouri — L,  Benecle,  president  Chariton  County  Board  of 
Tmrnigrati^yn ;  September  5,  1868. — Situated  on  the  Missouri  near  the 
mouth  of  Grand  river.    Population,  2,500.    Real  estate,  $1,000,000 ;  per- 
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soiijil  estate,  $500,000.  Capital  emi)loyed  in  inaiuifa<?tm4n^,  $150,000, 
<*Jiiefly  tobacco  and  woollen  fabrics,  admirable  commercial  facilities  i]i  au 
extensive  system  of  railroad  communication  and  the  na\igation  of  the 
Missouri  Grand  rivers. 

St  Ferdinand.,  Missouri — Charles  CasteUo,  mayor  ;  Kovetnber  7, 1808. — 
Population,  1,000.  Kcal  estate,  $250,000 ;  i>ersonal  estate,  $50,000.  Capi- 
tal in  manufactures,  $25,000,  viz:  boots,  shoes,  harness,  furniture, 
wagons,  &c. 

KANSAS. 

Leavenworthj  Kansas — C.R.  Morehead^  jr. ^  mayor;  S^temher  S,1SGS, — 
Manufactures  embrace  tobacco,  soap,  candles,  wooUen  fabrics,  iron  work^ 
&c.  Sales  of  merchandise,  per  annum,  $0,500,000.  Situated  on  Missouri 
river,  with  fine  railroad  commimication.    Laid  out  in  1854. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Under  date  Septemb^  8,  1868,  liis  excellency  Governor  Haight  sends 
several  public  documems,  from  which  the  following  statistics  are  taken, 
partly  from  estimate  fron»  the  reports  of  former  years. 

Population,  600,000.  lieal  estate,  $Ill,5vS5,339  24;  personal  estate, 
$99,527,147  51 :  total,  $211,112,486  75.  These  aggregates,  being  official 
tissessments,  were  of  course  largely  below  the  truth.  Property  exempt 
troiii  taxation,  in  addition  to  the  above,  was  retiunied  to  the  amount  of 
$17,764,741  60. 

Nevada  J  California — Charles  H,  Mead^  city  assessor  ;  October  26, 1868. — 
Population,  5,000.  lieal  estate,  $925,000 ;  personal,  $625,000.  Principal 
industry:  mining.  Shipments  of  gold  by  express,  $l,80i(),000.  Lumber 
largely  produced ;  considerable  manufiicturing. 

Sacramento,  California — Charles  H.  Swift,  mayor;  September  29, 1868. — 
Population,  17,500.  Eeal  estate,  $6,000,000;  personal  estate,  $5,000,000. 
Manufacturing,  $950,000.  Freight  annually  landed  at  the  wharves, 
250,000  tons,  one-half  of  which  goes  to  the  interior,  principally  by  rail- 
road. Daily  steamer  lines  to  San  Francisco.  Tenninus  of  Central  Pacific 
railroad:  also  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  railroad. 

San  Frandscoy  California. — Fix)m  "  Cronise's  Natural  Wealth  of  Cali- 
fornia," forwarded  by  his  honor  the  mayor  of  San  Francisco,  and  other 
documents  of  reliable  character,  it  is  estimated  that  the  population  of 
this  city  is  not  less  than  150,000.  Real  estate  of  San  Francisco  county, 
$57,882,113;  personal  estate,  $51,152,613  88;  total,  $109,034,726  88. 
Port  arrivals  during  1867, 2,677 ;  tonnage,  909,025 ;  being  an  excess  of  520 
arrivals  and  160,752  tons  over  the  previous  year's  aggregates.  Freight 
charges  on  import  cargoes,  $6,940,592.  Exports  of  merchandise  and  i)ro- 
duce,  $22,465,903 — an  excess  of  $5,162,885.  Exports  include  grain  ship- 
ments worth  $13,000,000;  treasure  exported,  $41,676,292;  total  export, 
$64,142,195. 

NEVADA. 

His  excellency  Governor  BlasdeU,  under  date  September  25,  1868, 
sends  the  following: 

Population,  40,000 ;  other  estimates  reaching  as  high  as  60,000.  Real 
estate,  $15,000,000;  personal  estate,  $10,000,000;  total,  $25,000,000,  (true 
vahu\)  Manufacturing  capital,  $2,500,000,  including  quartz  mills,  saw 
mills,  iron  foundiies,  &c.  Railroad,  miles  finished,  150.  Forty  towns  and 
cities,  of  which  only  2  have  over  3,000  inhabitants. 
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UTAH. 

J,  A.  Smith,  under  date  August  25, 1868,  sends  the  following : 
Population,  120,000.    Real  and  personal  estate,  $12,000,000.    Manu- 
facturing capital,  $1,630,000,  mostly  cotton  and  woollen  mills,  lumber, 
flour,  &c.    Towns  and  cities,  137,  of  which  8  have  3,000  inhabitants. 

MONTANA. 

His  excellency  Acting  Governor  Taft,  under  date  September  8, 1868, 
sends  the  following: 

Population,  38,875.  Real  and  personal  estate,  $9,400,000.  Manufac- 
turing capital,  $1,765,000;  annual  product,  $19,075,000 — mostly  quartz 
mills,  foundries,  flour,  lumber,  malt  liquors,  wagons,  refined  gold  and 
silver,  &c  Towns  and  cities,  37.  Helena  has  7,000  inhabitiints;  Vir- 
ginia City,  3,000.  Acres  under  cultivation,  243,427.  Missouri  river  nav- 
igable to  Fort  Benton  for  steamers  of  from  200  to  300  tons  burden. 

The  surveyor  general  at  Helena,  under  date  October  20,  1868,  gives 
substantially  the  same  figures  as  above. 

Helena  J  Montana — J,  8.  Slater;  Novennher  12, 1868. — Population,  8,500. 
5  banks;  4  churches;  1  high  school  and  several  primary  schools;  3 
weekly,  2  triweekly,  and  3  daily  newspa]>ers;  9  wholesale  and  75  retail 
stores^  6  hotels.  The  city  is  supplied  with  pure  water  brought  several 
miles  in  pipes.  Buildings  very  creditable,  $50,000  having  been  invested 
during  the  past  year  in  building  imi)rovements. 

Virginia  City,  Montana — L.  DanverSy  mayor  ;  September  8, 1868. — Pop- 
ulation, 3,000.  Real  and  l)ersonal  estate,  $1,625,028.  Annual  amount 
of  commerce,  $2,500,000.  Product  of  gold  since  July,  1865,  $50,000,000. 
Distant  from  Fort  Benton,  275  miles;  from  line  of  Union  Pacific  railroad, 
300  miles. 

WYOMING. 

Cheyenne  City — 0,  T,  B,  WilliafnSy  esq.,  publisher  of  Rocky  Mountain 
Star. — Population,  3,000.  Real  and  personal  estate,  $300,000.  Railroad, 
miles  finished,  480.  Manufacturing  capital  in  the  Territory,  $550,000. 
Excellent  wagon  road  to  Fort  Laramie.  Good  road  also  making  from 
Fort  Sanders  to  the  Sweetwater  country.  Quite  a  number  of  creeks 
afford  excellent  facilities  for  irrigation.  Twelve  hundred  head  of  sheep 
in  the  Territory,  and  10,000  more  coming.  Soil  adapted  to  culture  of 
small  grain,  and  extensive  preparations  for  farming  next  season.  The 
only  difliculty  arises  from  Indian  hostilities.  Country  well  adapted  to 
stock  raising;  atmosphere  pure;  climate  salubrious;  scenery  magnificent. 
Population  of  Territory,  20,000. 

DAKOTA. 

Fort  Fettemian,  Dakota  Territory — William  y.  Hutchinson;  October 
16,  1868. — Situated  on  south  side  of  the  Platte ;  surrounding  country 
healthy^  winters  long  and  springs  short  and  windy;  country  rolling  and 
vegetation  very  imperiect,  the  soil  being  mostly  alkali;  grasshoppers 
destructive;  Platte  unfit  for  navigation,  fringed  occasionally  with  cot- 
tonwoods,  box-elders,  and  willows;  wild  game  abounds;  face  of  the  Ter- 
ritory mountainous;  iron  ore  and  coal  abound. 

The  following  replies  have  been  received  since  the  compilation  of  the 
above: 
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NEW  JERSEY. 

• 

Rahwayy  Kew  Jersey — John  F.  Whitney j  mayor  ;  Koveinber  20,  1868. — 
Population,  7,500.  Personal  and  real  estate,  $3,202,000.  Manufacturing 
capital,  $507,000;  19  trains  per  day  to  New  York,  20  miles  distant. 
Accessible  at  high  tide  to  vessels  drawing  8  feet. 

OHIO. 

Zanesvilley  Ohio — A,  R.  Cassidy,  mayor;  ^Torew&er  14,1868.— Population, 
20,000.  Real  estate  in  1858,  $1,870,874;  personal  in  1867,  $2,435,196; 
estimated  real  and  personal  estate  in  1870,  $7,000,000.  Manufactures 
extensive.  Surrounded  by  coal  and  iron  country.  Muskingiun  slack 
water  navigation  to  the  Ohio.  Two  main  lines  of  railroad,  transporting 
88,000,000  pounds  freight  per  annum. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Oeorgetoicnj  District  of  Columbia — Charles  2>.  Welch^  mayor;  November 
24,  1868.— Population,  12^000.  Eeal  estate,  $5,326,475 ;  personal  estate, 
$1,284,505,  including  $1,000,000  manufactiu*ing  capital.  Flour  manufac- 
tiu*ed,  300,000  barrels  per  annum.  Coal  shipped,  increased  frf>]n  216,792 
tons  in  1863,  to  458,153  tons  in  1867.  Terminus  of  the  Chesapi'ake  and 
Ohio  canal,  and  head  of  Potomac  navigation.  Extensive  railioad  com- 
munication projected  south  of  the  Potomac  with  southern  and  western 
States. 

JOS.  S.  WILSON, 

Commissioner, 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office,  November^  1868. 


Tabuiar  exhibit  of  railroad  ttaiiitics^  in  so  far  as  returns  hare  been  sent  to  the  General  Land 
Office^  in  answer  to  Commissioner's  circular  dated  Jaty  15,  l*^  >*, 


Name  of  road. 


Alabama  aad  Florida 

Adirondack 

Albany  aud  SuHquehanna 

Albany  and  West  Stnekbridge 

Atlantic  and  Great  Weiiteru* 

Cleveland  and  Mahouingr* 

Avon,  Oenetieo,  and  Mount  Morrin  . . 

Bellefontaine 

BIOHiibnrg  and  Corning 

Buffalo,  Corry,  and  Ptttsborg 

Bufl'alo  and  Erie 

Buflfalo  aud  WaMhington 

Baltimore  nnd  Ohiot 

BoMton,  Clinton,  and  Fitcbbnrg 

Boston  and  Maine 

Burlington  and  MlMouri  River 

Cayuga  and  Susquehanna 

Central  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Dnyton,  and  Eastern*... 

Cincinnati  and  SanduKk v" 

ColuinbuH  and  Spriiigfleid*  

Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and  Dayton'  . 

Dayton  and  Michigan*  

Cincinnati,  Aichnioud.  and  Chicago*. 
Cincinnati  and  Zanesvillo 


Capital  actually 
invested. 


la,  697. 266  CO 
2, 079, 058  83 
5,4l5,9-.29  T-iS 
2,411,055  75 

58,713,750  35 

2:7. 344  58 
4, 420,  000  00 

2.^,000  00 

1,119,074  41 

5,  I0!i.932  80 

HI,  015  20 

25,072,406  41 

9'I0. 278  25 
4,609,2.')4  16 
5,54I,(J84  49 

.V9, 110  00 
1.541,000  00 

796,  .596  44 

11,883,724  80 
1,669,361  00 


Annual  earn- 
ings. 


$:I59. 793  94 

18.465  28 

4S4.228  19 

Not  reported. 

5, 5.31. 338  92 

27. 573  67 

1,376,:J«9  53 

Not  reported. 

49.  1C9  47 

2,346,281  8U 

Not  reported. 

11,771,875  72 

99.971   10 

1,  62  .  <i7»;  ()6 

4fi(»,  74.»  27 

127.  ml  79 

8^8,  U8l)  09 

679, 999  71 


2, 344, 423  34 
354,  347  36 


.\uunal  expenite 
of  operation, 
repair,  and 
renewal. 


9338  831  56 

11.651  51 

428, 513  48 

195,  t33  17 

5,473.521  53 

10. 446  97 

973. 217  22 

Not  n-ported. 

42.7.>4  51 

1.94H  4KI    17 

N'lt  ri'p- tried. 

6.71)     -,'1   55 

»*«•.    22  91 

1,  I  .i.\r,i  90 

•»A'^.328  II 

176,013  6) 

91U.05J  h6 

6  9,  543  28 


1,746,019  89 
213.6:15  39 


Total 

milort  of 

road. 


112.500 

25 
140 

38 

5a^680 

15.050 
303 

1.^640 

36.070 

88 
170 
523 

50 
145 
206 

.34. 610 
154 

211.720 


77.760 
139. 805 


'*  Operated  by  one  organisation. 


t  Report  for  1865. 
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Tabular  exhibit  of  railroad  statistics,  ^e.-— Continued. 


Name  of  road. 


Cleveland,  Columbns,  and  Cineinnatl 

Clereland  and  PitUbnrg 

Clevtf land  and  Toledo 

Clereland,  ZanenvlUe,  and  Cincinnati 

Columbus  and  Indlanapoliit  Central 

Cleveland,  PaineHville,  and  Aiibtabnia 

CarroUton  and  Oneida 

Cincinnati  and  Indiana 

Chicago.  Bnrlington,  and  Quincy 

Connecticnt  Rivor 

Cblcago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific 

Concord 

Central,  (of  New  Jersey*) 

8oatb  Side* 

Chicago  and  Alton 

Central  of  Georgia 

Detroit  and  Milwaaliee 

Dayton  and  Union 

Dayton  and  Western 

Danbnry  and  Norwalk 

East  Tennesitee  and  Virginia 

EIroira.  JeflVmon,  and  Canandaigna 

Elmiraaud  Williamsport 

Erie  Railway* 

Rochester  and  Oenetee  Valley* 

Buffalo,  Bradlord,  and  PitUburg* 

Fitcbburg  and  Worcemter 

Florida,  Atlantic,  and  Gnlf  Central  (1860) 

Greenville  and  Columbia,  S.  C 

Georgia  Railroad  and  Banking  Co 

Undiion  River* ) 

Trov  and  Greenbush* 5 

Httdiion  and  Boston 

Hartford  and  New  Haven 

Honsatonic  Railway 

Iron 


] 


] 


Junction,  (Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis) . . 
Jeffersonville,  Madison,  and  Indianapolis 

Jackson.  Lansing,  and  Saginaw 

Little  Miami  * 

Columbus  and  Xenia* 

Dayton  and  Eenia* 

Long  Island 

Lake  Eri#«  and  Louisville 

Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  Lexington 

Louisville  and  Nashville 

MIddletown.  UnlonvUle,  and  Water  Gap 

Montgomery  and  Krie 

Michigan  Southern  and  Northern  Indiana*. .  ) 

Detroit,  Monroe,  and  Toledo* > 

Mai  letta  and  Cincinnati 

Memphis  and  Little  Rock 

Mobile  and  Great  Northern 

Mississippi  and  Tennessee 

Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 

Milwaukee  and  Prairie  du  Chien* 

Iowa  and  Minn.  Div'n  MIL  and  St  Paul". 

Minne<«ota  Central 

Mobile  and  Ohio 

New  York  Central 

New  York,  Honsatonic.  and  Northern 

New  York  and  Flushing* } 

North  Shore* 5 

New  York  and  Harlem 

New  York  and  New  Haven 

Northern,  (of  New  York) 

Norwich  and  Worcester 

New  London  Northern 

NangHtuck 

New  Haven  and  Northampton 

New  York,  Providence,  and  Boston 

New  Britain  and  Middletown 

New  Orleans.  Opelousas,  and  Great  Western . . 
New  Jersey  Railroad  and  Transportation  Co. . 

North  Pennsylvania 

Northern  Central 

North  Missouri 

Ogdensburg  and  Lake  Champlain 


;! 


Capital  actually 
invested. 


$4,^90, 
5,3l#l, 
5,000, 
369, 
2, 890, 
5,000, 
98. 
2,500. 

16,203. 
1,936. 

15,313 
1.665, 

15,730, 

11.108, 

3,500, 

7.265, 

244, 

309, 

435, 

3,382, 

500, 

1,000, 


859  37 
775  00 
000  00 
673  56 
200  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
038  22 
970  87 
822  84 
826  73 

264  92 

520  59 
000  00 
758  42 
288  00 
276  65 
537  50 
090  51 
000  00 
000  00 


49, 247, 769  70 

275,  OTO  00 

860, 769  88 

3,081,213  52 

4, 325, 858  66 

0S7  26 


17,505, 

IM, 
3,642, 
2, 141. 

289, 
1.962, 
5,997. 
1.134, 


197  03 
932  29 
875  78 
100  00 
195  75 
448  63 
241  40 


5,356,600  00 

4, 206, 820  00 

1,211,700  00 

2, 330, 559  24 

11,973,3:4  54 

271,374  87 

276,520  96 

17, 560, 698  82 

14,256,253  42 

777,106  30 

1, 164, 000  00 

S,  197, 029  61 

19, 715,  COO  00 

1,55.5.972  25 

11,307,0»»  92 

36, 594, 405  52 

216,  660  14 

325,000  00 


10,055, 
7.720. 
493. 
2.613, 
1,698, 
1,690, 
1,843, 
2,568, 
105, 
4,  C  93, 
6,512, 
6,538, 

11,315, 
7. 319, 
5,071, 


381  92 
846  97 
707  45 
654  21 
846  90 
395  45 
301  99 
COO  00 
387  88 
425  00 
448  80 
359  59 
510  51 
893  21 
900  00 


Annual  earO' 
logs. 


$1,903,438  54 

2, 138,  043  92 

2, 427.  354  06 

141,457  96 

1,164,317  92 

2,547,381  56 

3,^55  62 

Not  reported. 

6, 083. 138  05 

629,  165  01 

3,  574,  aj3  71 

826, 634  52 

3, 350, 397  93 

3,892, 


2,220, 
1,761, 
11.1, 
147, 
150, 
501, 
282, 
400, 


14 
86 


861  48 
947  88 
308 
991 
475  01 
200  96 
698  03 
878  75 
000  00 


14,317,213  14 

90,294  TJ 

Not  reported. 

269, 787  47 

1, 003, 723  66 

5, 267, 100  23 

151,921  97 

1, 685, 334  59 

534,544  69 

61.727  50 

516, 040  88 

1, 039.  547  77 

83,389  15 

1.815,388  77 

693,016  13 

48,971  31 

510.319  02 

2, 158, 874  57 

Not  reported. 

Not  reported. 

4,747,219  11 

1, 203, 634  66 

Not  reported. 

201,654  21 

512, 760  92 

5, 663, 608  59 

45.  497  19 

2. 449, 286  09 

13, 979, 514  00 

Not  reported. 

113, 660  57 

2,686. 120  86 

2. 330, 894  65 
252, 365  74 
750,678  17 
327,  476  59 
494, 026  47 
79.855  72 
617, 543  78 
Not  reported. 
370.  209  83 

1. 770,  862  40 
892,056  87 

3,690,868  16 
797,344  89 
908,  654  51 


Annual  expense 
of  opeiatioM. 
repair,  and 
renewal. 


$1,339,094  63 

1,498,162  08 

1, 24.3,  750  66 

115,605  01 

751,659  46 

1,571,(27  09 

7, 059  44 

Not  reported 

3, 35:1. 3^8  99 

414.219  74 

1, 995. 034  68 

546,721  22 


1.878, 

2. 149, 

1.357, 

992, 

97 

169, 

66, 

418. 

310, 

515, 


021  67 

128  06 
140  41 
519  10 
481  81 
657  47 
83i  39 
113  96 
287  92 
273  76 


10,674,921  86 

73,521  50 

Not  reported. 

169,  973  90 

5ll,a'J4  28 

4. 054, 495  69 

34,500  84 

1,  080, 509  45 

382,  149  39 

51,105  5J 
516.040  SS 
673, 121  01 

43, 537  06 

501,449  70 

243,  827  40 

36,. 124  58 

357,  101  90 

1,  348,  405  90 

Not  reported. 

Not  reported. 

2,866,387  50 

1,012,225  50 

Not  reported. 

174. 837  24 

304, 913  44 

3, 665. 685  62 

27,507  69 

1,390,398  46 

10.869,712  93 

Not  reported. 

23,753  63 

1, 736. 660  45 

1,633,649  65 

237,561  53 

500.  149  74 

251,889  86 

280,  597  98 

47,631  53 

363.292  70 

Not  reported. 

259,872  37 

789,014  94 

514.  840  84 

2, 478, 709  45 

7.T2,508  15 

685,463  32 


Total 

miles  of 

road. 


248. 220 
270.  440 
173.  .370 

65.750 
230.000 
136.217 

12.<»85 

J  1. 200 
400 

50 
409.750 

95 

182 

280 
132 
192 

33.572 

44.841 

23 
1.10 

46. 840 


467 

26 

Not  rep'd. 

143 

171 

150 

17.333 

62 
124 

14 

71.500 
204 
115 

212.610 

122 

38.450 
174 

85 

13 

10.270 

520.800 

296.800 
131. 120 

72 

99 

825 

120 
472 

593.750 
39.750 

20 

130.750 

62.250 

21.250 

66 
100 

57 

85 

62 
3.190 

80 
146 

54 
366 
305 
118 


*  Operated  by  one  organisation. 
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Tabular  exhtlnt  of  railroad  statisticSf  8fe. — Continiied. 


Name  of  road. 


Oiwegoand  Rome 

Oawego  and  SyracuM 

Ohio  and  MimlMippi 

Pittsburg,  ColumbaM,  and  Cincinnati 

Pitttbnrg,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago 

PlattKbnrg  and  Montreal 

PittHbnrg  and  Connellmrille 

Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore.. 

Portland,  Saco,  and  Portsmouth 

Pennsylvania* 

Philadelphia  and  Erie* 

Philadelphia  and  Reading 

Providence  and  Worcester , 

Providence,  Hartford,  and  Fishkill 

Petereburg,  Va 

Rockville,  Conn 

Albany  and  Vermont* 

Saratoga  and  Schenectady* 

Rensnelaer  and  Saratoga* 

Saratoga  and  Whitehall* 

Rome,  Watertown,  and  Ogdensburg 

Richmond,  FrederlcliMburg,  and  Potomac 

Richmpnd  and  Petersburg 

Raleigh  and  OaMton 

Shore  Line,  Conn 

Sandusky,  Mansfield,  and  Newark 

Schoharie  Valley 

South  Side,  Va 

Staten  Iiiland 

Sterling  Mountain 

Syracuse.  Binghamton,  and  New  York 

Southwestern,  Oa 

Southwest,  Pacific 

Troy  and  Boston 

Toledo,  Wabash,  and  Western 

Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis 

Toledo.  Peoria,  and  Warsaw 

Troy  Union 

Utica.  Chenango,  and  Susquehanna  Valley... 

Uticaand  Black  River 

Virginia  Central 

Vermont  Central 

Vermont  and  Massachusetts 

Virginia  and  Tennessee 

Warwick  Valley 

Western  and  Atlantic,  Ga 

Western  Union 

Wilmington  and  Weldon 

Wilmington  and  Manchester 

Westchester  and  Philadelphia 

Worcester  and  Nashua 


Capital  actually 
invested. 


Total  102  eompaniei., 


$925,996  89 

1,300,774  T3 
27,647,335  47 

1,963,140  97 
25. 478. 860  66 
Not  reported. 

9,  765. 747  44 
10, 219. 072  26 

1, 500, 000  00 

47.847.256  14 

27, 685, 657  25 

1,802,246  59 

4. 204, 866  39 

1,411.762  08 

184, 573  97 

6, 945. 392  47 

4, 000, 724  40 

2, 287, 187  49 

922, 822  39 

1, 500, 000  00 

749. 42-2  05 

2,968,474  18 

81,481  80 

3,726,590  12 

a54,132  24 

495, 105  77 

3, 182, 489  26 

3. 802, 326  84 

1,000.000  00 

2,277,344  12 

20, 999, 000  00 

1, 988, 150  00 

7,057,235  91 

762,237  78 

538,495  41 

952,731  82 

6, 018, 317  53 

Not  reported. 

3. 466,  429  51 

7,190.550  41 

172, 576  67 

Not  report'-d. 

6,963.352  12 

3, 670. 000  00 

3,367,361  11 

1,761,212  95 

1,522,200  00 


788,179,238  79 


Annual  earn- 
ings. 


$111, 

256, 

3,339. 

1.275, 

7,586, 

48, 

498, 

2,506, 

518, 


195  71 
528  24 
2S6  07 
161  49 
620  44 
776  43 
180  90 
800  85 
591  58 


18, 673  916  30 

9, 106, 496  23 

692,946  59 

742,851  62 

220. 232  44 

28,610  14 

1,423,000  43 

1,146,471  78 
301,077  34 
136, 456  71 
290.832  55 
285, 348  63 
410.667  68 
8, 769  83 
330,090  36 
268.894  77 
59,733  46 
522, 314  86 

1, 006, 953  20 
118.970  83 
509,582  28 

3. 809, 353  58 

1,134,539  84 

574, 462  86 

Not  reported. 

Not  reported. 

149. 783  57 

554,510  64 

1,783.991  44 

461.423  81 

764, 147  93 

51,630  19 

1,373,191  35 
775, 075  59 
563, 836  98 
463,288  62 
330, 135  61 
449.383  28 


203, 543, 847  76 


Annual  expense 
of  operation, 
repair,  and 
renewal 


$55, 797  03 

173, 390  17 

2,115,297  92 

1, 262, 079  82 

4,963,117  10 

Not  reported. 

325.208  25 
1,602.776  48 

384.272  34 

14.091,172  50 

6,602,953  87 

542, 517  35 

531,889  33 

126, 570  36 

90,039  09 

1, 186. 484  17 

638,783  97 

248,421  91 

8-2,633  09 

211,022  36 

218,  169  91 

291,875  40 

5,  744  83 

323, 230  4*2 

242, 258  76 

28.214  65 

292, 591  40 

535.454  55 

112,219  99 

321,190  79 

2, 786. 882  32 

675, 3:17  13 

387, 457  63 

Not  reported. 

Not  reported. 

68,  707  93 

418,862  9f 

1, 300, 862  ^ 

398,:i29  IS 

487.  I.K)  13 

31,  aw  26 

687,  462  22 
61H,4-23  64 
278.891  96 
249.  148  20 
189, 798  3.1 
298, 022  72 


140,025,862  11 


Total 

miles  of 

road. 


2a580 

36.290 
340 
145 
641.250 

23 

75.080 

96 
Not  rep'd. 

1,070 

185 

43 
122. 36S 

63 
4.080 

105.220 

189.630 

75 

22 

97 

50 

125.396 
4.370 
Not  rep'd. 

13 
7.600 

81 
207.  .500 

89.500 

34. 910 
522 

Ti 
117 
2.140 

82 

86.250 
205 
184 

69 
204 

10.330 
138 
181 
180 
171 

27 

46 


19, 738.  431 


*  Operated  by  one  organisation. 
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Oeaeral  Land  Office,  November 


JOS.  S.  WILSON,  CommieaioHer. 


1868. 


REPORT  OF  F.  V.  HAYDEN  ON  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  MISSOURI  VALLEY. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
accompanying  preliminary  report  of  geological  surveys  during  the  sea- 
son of  18(>8,  preceding  it  with  a  brief  outline  of  the  physical  geography 
of  the  Missouri  valley. 

Nearly  all  the  va«t  area  w  est  of  the  Mississippi  may  be  divided  into 
mountain  and  prairie,  for  very  soon  after  passing  westward  from  Leav- 
enworth, there  is  very  little  timber  to  be  seen  except  that  which  skirts 
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the  streams.  This  consists  mostly  of  cottonwood ;  a  few  low  oaks  or 
pines  are  found  on  the  dry  hills,  and  here  and  there  £ln  elm  or  ash. 
The  whole  surface  is  undulating;  ridge  on  ridge  and  hill  on  hill  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  This  combination  of  mountain  and  prairie 
may  be  said  to  comprise  what  is  generally  known  as  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region.  As  we  proceed  westward  we  And  that  the  ascent  is  gradual, 
at  first  not  more  than  one  foot  per  mile,  gradually  increasing  until  we 
approach  the  mountain  elevations,  when  the  grade  of  ascent  becomes  40 
to  50  feet  per  mile.  If  we  examine  in  their  order  some  of  the  barometri- 
cal profiles  which  have  been  made  along  the  lines  of  the  routes  explored 
for  the  Pacific  railroad,  we  can  readily  ascertain  the  gradual  ascent 
towards  the  mountain  elevations. 

Leaving  St.  Louis  westward,  we  gradually  ascend,  passing  over  a 
prairie  country  for  the  most  part,  for  the  distance  of  nearly  800  miles, 
and  when  we  have  reached  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet  above  the  sea  we 
come  abruptly  to  the  lofty  rugged  peaks  which  compose  the  various 
series  of  elevated  ridges.  Examining  the  map  of  the  country  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  published  by  the  War  Department,  we  observ^e  that  the 
immediate  Rocky  Mountain  region  is  not  composed  of  merely  a  single 
lofty  upheaved  ridge  extending  across  the  continent,  but  a  vast  series  of 
ridges  or  ranges,  which  taken  singly  do  not  seem  to  have  any  definite 
trend,  but  when  viewed  in  the  aggregate  extend  across  the  map  in  a 
direction  nearly  northwest  and  southeast,  forming  a  zone  or  belt  500  to 
1,000  miles  in  >^idth  from  east  to  west. 

From  longitude  96°  westward  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ridges  the 
country  traversed  exhibits  the  true  typical  prairie,  no  timber  being  found 
to  any  extent,  except  that  which  skirts  the  streams.  From  thence  to 
the  Pacific  coast  we  have  what  may  be  called  the  true  mountain  i)ortion, 
which  is  comi>osed  of  a  vast  number  of  ridges  of  elevation,  interspersed 
with  beautiful  valleys,  many  of  which  are  remarkable  for  their  fertility. 
Some  of  the  valleys  are  quite  large  and  surrounded  by  the  mountain 
ridges  as  by  gigantic  walls. 

If  we  examine  the  barometri^l  profile  constructed  by  Governor  Ste- 
vens, from  St.  Paul,  Minnesota^  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  westward,  we 
find  that  the  former  locality  is  828  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Near  the 
mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  670  miles  to  the  westward,  we  find  that  the 
elevation  is  2,010  feet  above  the  sea,  and  that  we  have  made  a  gradual, 
almost  imperceptible  ascent  of  in  that  distance  1,172  feet,  or  an  average 
of  nearly  two  feet  to  the  mile.  As  we  approach  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain ridges  the  ascent  continues  to  increase,  and  when  we  reach  the 
valley  of  Dearborn  river,  448  miles  further  west,  we  ascertain  that  this 
locality  is  4,091  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  that  in  the  distance  of  448 
miles  we  have  ascended  2,081  feet,  or  nearly  five  feet  to  the  mile.  The 
valley  of  Dearborn  river  is  just  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  to  that 
point  the  country  traversed  belongs  to  the  true  type  of  the  western 
prairie.  Again,  if  we  examine  the  profile  commencing  at  Council  Bluffs, 
on  the  Missouri  river,  we  find  the  elevation  at  that  point  to  be  1,327  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  Thence  proceeding  westward  to  the  sources  of 
Lodge  Pole  creek,  at  the  base  of  the  Laramie  range  of  mountains,  we 
have  made  an  ascent,  while  thus  passing  over  the  prairie  region,  of 
nearly  5,000  feet.  We  thus  see  thAt  in  the  distance  of  550  miles  we  have 
reached  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet  higher  than  our  starting  point,  by  an 
ascent  of  five  feet  to  the  mile. 

Again  glancing  at  the  protile  extending  from  Fort  Leavenworth  west- 
ward, we  observe  that  at  the  Missouri  river  the  elevation  is  904  feet 
above  the  sea.    At  the  base  of  the  Laramie  range  of  mounta-ins,  669 
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miles  west,  the  elevation  is  6,716  feet.  To  illustrate  the  increased  ra- 
pidity of  ascent  as  we  approach  the  vicinity  of  the  upheaved  ridges,  we 
see  that  the  elevation  at  the  forks  of  the  Platte  is  3,0Q0  feet  above  the 
sea,  making  an  accent  from  the  Missouri  river  to  this  point,  a  distance 
of  413  miles,  of  2,096  feet,  or  about  five  feet  to  the  mile.  From  the  forks 
of  the  Platte  to  the  foot  of  the  Laramie  mountains,  a  distance  of  413 
miles,  we  find  an  increased  elevation  of  3,716  feet,  or  15  feet  to  the 
mile.  After  reaching  the  base  of  the  elevated  ridges,  the  ascent  is  more 
or  less  abrupt,  sometimes  rising  to  the  height  of  3,000  to  6,000  feet  above 
the  open  prairie  country  around. 

We  might  continue  our  remarks  in  regard  to  the  profiles  still  further 
southward  with  similar  results,  but  we  have  said  enough  to  indicate  the 
beautiful  unity  in  the  physical  development  of  the  western  i>ortion  of 
our  continent.  We  have  shown  that  the  whole  country  west  of  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  may  be  regarded  as  a  vast  plateau,  and  that  it 
was  gradually  elevated  until  the  crust  of  the  more  central  portions  was 
strained  to  its  utmost  tension,  and  that  it  then  burst,  and  slowly  were 
evolved  the  lofty  ranges  which,  taken  collectively,  soon  pass  under  the 
name  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

So  far  as  my  own  observations  have  extended,  there  appear  to  be  two 
tjTies  of  mountain  elevations — namely,  those  elevations  which  have  a 
granite  nucleus  and  form  long  continuous  lines  of  fracture  with  far  less 
inequality  of  outline,  and  those  ranges  which  are  composed  of  erupted 
rocks,  which  are  very  rugged  in  their  outline  and  irregular  in  their  trend. 
The  Black  Hills,  the  most  eastern  outlier  of  the  main  mountain  range, 
present  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  first  type.  Very  little  was  known 
of  these  mountains  until  they  were  explored  in  the  summer  of  1857  by 
an  expedition  placed  by  the  War  Department  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  G.  K.  Warren,  United  States  army,  to  which  expedition  the 
writer  was  attached  as  geologist  and  naturalist.  A  preluninary  reiM)rt 
of  the  results  of  this  exploration  was  presented  to  the  War  Department 
under  the  title  "  Explorations  in  Nebraska  and  Dakota  in  the  years 
1855-'56  and  1857.^ 

The  Black  Hills  lie  between  the  43d  and  45th  degrees  of  latitude  and 
the  103d  and  105th  parallels  of  longitude,  and  occupy  to  area  about 
100  miles  in  length  and  60  in  breadth.  According  to  Lieutenant  War- 
ren, "  the  shape  of  the  mass  is  elliptical  and  the  major  axis  trends  al)out 
20O  west  of  north.  The  base  of  these  hills  is  2,500  to  3,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  the  highest  peaks  6,700  feet.  The  whole  range  is  clasi)ed, 
as  it  were,  by  the  north  and  south  branches  of  the  Big  Shyenne  river, 
the  most  important  stream  in  this  region.  The  north  branch  passes 
along  the  northern  side  of  the  range,  receiving  very  many  of  its  tribu- 
taries and  most  of  its  waters  from  it,  but  takes  its  rise  far  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  range  near  the  sources  of  Powder  river  in  the  "di>ide,'' 
between  the  waters  of  the  Yellowstone  and  those  of  the  Missouri.'' 

The  south  fork  also  rises  in  the  same  divide,  flowing  along  the  southern 
base  of  the  range,  and  also  receives  numerous  tributaries  which  have 
their  soiu-ces  in  it.  These  two  main  branches  unite  about  30  miles  east 
of  the  Black  Hills,  forming  the  Big  Shyenne,  which  flows  into  the  Mis- 
souri, about  60  miles  above  Fort  Pierre.  The  Moreau,  Grand,  Cannon 
Ball,  and  other  rivers  flowing  into  the  Missouri  north  of  the  Shyenne  and 
south  of  the  Yellowstone,  rise  in  a  high  tertiary  divide  north  of  the  Blaek 
Hills,  and  are  for  the  greater  part  of  the  season  quite  shallow  and  some- 
times nearly  dry ;  but  the  Little  Missouri  derives  a  portion  of  its  waters 
from  the  Black  Hills  through  a  number  of  small  branches  which  flow  from 
the  northwestern  slope. 
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We  thus  see  that  the  Black  Hills  do  not  give  rise  directly  to  any  im- 
X>ortant  stream,  if  we  except  the  Little  Missouri,  a  few  branches  of  which 
flow  from  springs  near  the  base  of  the  hills,  but  afford  a  comparatively 
small  supply  of  water  from  that  source. 

We  will  now  allude  for  a  moment  to  what  we  believe  to  be  the  eco- 
nomical value  of  the  timber  in  the  Black  Hills  to  the  people  now  rapidly 
settling  Dakota  Territory.  As  we  have  previously  remarked  in  this 
chapter,  these  hills  occupy  an  area  about  100  miles  in  length,  and  about 
60  in  breadth,  or  about  6,000  square  miles.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
at  least  one-third  of  this  area,  or  about  2,000  square  miles,  is  covered 
with  excellent  pine  timber,  or  1,280,000  acres.  How  is  this  timber  to 
be  made  available  !  As  I  have  before  remarked,  the  two  forks  of  the 
Shyenne  river,  as  it  were,  clasp  the  Black  Hills ;  the  two  branches  pass- 
ing along  close  to  the  northern  and  southern  borders  of  tne  hills.  From 
four  to  six  months  of  the  year  these  streams  are  quite  high.  The  logs 
could  be  cut  and  transported  to  the  sides  of  these  streams  during  the 
dry  season,  and  when  the  streams  are  high  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
they  could  be  taken  down  into  the  Missouri  river  with  a  good  degree  of 
safety  and  ease.  At  least,  that  is  my  impression.  In  a  report  made  to 
Lieutenant  G.  K.  Warren,  March  15,  1856, 1  made  use  of  the  following 
language  in  reference  to  this  matter : 

*  The  Black  Hills,  wliicli  appear  in  the  distance,  and  derivo  their  name  from  tbeir  dark  and 
gloomy  appearance,  contain  an  inexhaustible  quantity  of  the  finest  timber,  mostly  pine, 
which  will  doubtless  remain  undisturbed  f«»r  many  years  to  come.  I  will,  however,  propose 
a  plan  for  obtaining  this  tinibf*r.  and  rendering  it  useful  to  future  settlers;  though  I  do  it 
with  some  hesitation.  ]est  it  may  neem  viKionary  The  left  fork  of  the  Shyenne  passes 
through  the  northern  portion  of  the  Black  Hills,  and  even  there  is  a  considerable  stream, 
from  ^W  to  5()  yards  wi<Ie.  In  the  spiing  the  river  is  much  swollen,  and  the  current  exceed- 
ingly rapid,  and  the  timber,  it  cut  and  hauled  to  the  banks  of  the  riven  might  be  floated 
down  into  the  Mittsouri  with  considerable  safety,  and  ease.** 

At  the  time  the  above  was  \mtten  I  had  seen  but  little  of  the  Black 
Hills,  and  nothing  wa«  known  of  the  geography  of  the  forks  of  the 
Shyenne. 

The  geological  structure  of  the  Black  Hills  may  be  mentioned  briefly 
in  this  connection.  The  nucleus  or  central  portion  is  composed  of  red 
feldsi)athic  granite,  with  a  series  of  metamori)hic  slates  and  schists  super- 
imposed, and  thence  upon  each  side  of  the  axis  of  elevation  the  various 
fossiliferous  formations  of  this  region  follow  in  their  order  to  the  summits 
of  the  cretaceoiLsJ  the  whole  inclining  against  the  granitoid  rocks  at  a 
greater  or  less  angle.  There  seems  to  be  no  unconformability  in  these 
fossiliferous  rocks  from  the  Potsdam  inclusive  to  the  top  of  the  cretaceous. 

From  these  facts  we  draw  the  inference  that  prior  to  the  elevation  of 
the  Black  Hills,  which  must  have  occurred  after  the  deposition  of  the 
cretaceous  rocks,  all  these  formations  presented  an  unbroken  continuity 
over  the  whole  area  occupied  by  these  mountains.  This  is  an  important 
conclusion,  and  we  shall  hereafter  see  its  application  to  other  ranges,  and 
also  to  the  Rocky  mountain  range  taken  in  the  aggregate. 

Proceeding  in  a  southwest  direction  from  the  Black  Hills  we  find  that 
there  are  ample  proofs  of  the  connection  of  these  hills  with  the  Laramie 
mountains,  through  a  low  anticlinal  which  can  be  followed  for  many 
miles.  It  is  sometimes  conc>ealed  by  the  recent  tertiary  beds,  but  it 
reappears  at  difterent  points.  By  the  Laramie  moiuitains  we  designate 
those  eastern  ranges  which  extend  from  the  Red  Buttes  southward  to 
the  Arkansas.  This  range  when  examined  in  detail  is  ccmiposed  of  a 
large  number  of  smaller  ranges,  all,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  of  the  true 
granitic  type.  The  trend  of  the  whole  group  is  very  nearly  north  and 
r  south,  northward  as  far  as  Fort  Laramie,  where  they  make  an  abrupt 
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flexure  around  to  the  west  and  northwest,  and  gradually  cease  and  die 
out  at  the  Red  Buttes.  From  this  i>oint  westward  and  northward  there  is 
a  space  from  20  to  40  miles  in  width,  destitute  of  mountain  elevations, 
though  the  strata  exhibit  evidence  of  dislocation  or  crust  movements. 

Geologically  the  Laramie  range  is  also  composed  of  a  granitoid  nucleus, 
with  the  fossiliferous  formations,  Silurian,  carboniferous,  red  ar^iaceous 
beds,  (triassic,)  Jurassic,  cretaceous,  and  in  many  places  lignite  tertiary, 
inclining  from  each  side  of  a  central  axis  at  various  angles.  It  is  from 
these  mountains  that  the  nimierous  branches  of  the  Platte  have  their 
sources,  extending  a  distance  of  nearly  400  miles.  From  the  observations 
which  I  have  made  in  this  range,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  conclusion  is  plain 
that  all  the  above-named  rocks  in  a  nearly  or  quite  horizontal  x)osition 
were  continuous  over  the  whole  area  at  present  occupied  by  it  some  time 
during  the  tertiary  period. 

The  most  important  outlier  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  on  the  eastern 
slope,  is  the  Big  Horn  range,  which,  though  somewhat  irregular  in  the 
shape  of  its  mass,  has  a  general  trend  nearly  northwest  and  southeast. 
It  occupies  an  area  about  180  miles  in  length  and  50  in  breadth,  near 
latitude  43°  30^,  and  longitude  102^.  The  line  of  fracture  seems  to  have 
partially  died  out  as  it  were  toward  the  south  or  southeast,  and  to  have 
made  a  gradual  flexure  around  to  the  west,  the  whole  range  soon  losing 
its  granitoid  character,  and  becoming  entirely  composed  of  more  modern 
eruptive  rocks.  The  eruptive  portion  continues  westward  until  it  joins 
on  to  the  Wind  river  i-auge  near  the  sources  of  Wind  river,  at  the  south- 
em  end  of  the  Big  Horn  mountains.  We  can  trace  a  single  anticlinal 
across  the  prairie  connet^ting  these  mountains  with  the  Laramie  range 
at  the  Red  Buttes,  on  the  North  Platte.  We  also  know  by  the  position 
of  the  sedimentary  beds  upheaved  along  the  mountains  that  these  moun- 
tains also  form  a  connection  with  the  Wind  river  range,  by  the  gradual 
flexure  westward  of  the  eruptive  rocks.  The  central  portion  of  these 
mountains  is  also  composed  of  granite  and  granitoid  rocks,  with  the  same 
series  of  fossiliferous  formations,  inclining  at  various  angles  from  each 
side  of  the  axis  of  elevation,  as  are  seen  around  the  Black  Hills  and  along 
Laramie  mountains.  Some  of  the  more  lofty  peaks  are  from  8,000  to 
12^000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  are  covered  with  i)erpetual  snow.  We 
think  that  the  evidence  is  quite  conclusive  that  up  to  the  time  of  the 
accumulation  of  a  large  portion  of  the  lignite  tertiary  beds  all  these 
formations,  from  the  Silurian  to  the  true  lignite  strata  inclusive,  were  in 
a  horizontal  position,  extending  continuously  over  the  whole  area  occu- 
pied by  the  mountains ;  but  as  they  were  slowly  elevated  the  central 
portions  were  removed  by  the  erosive  action  of  water.  The  eruptive 
portion  which  unites  the  Big  Horn  range  with  the  Wind  river  mountains 
is  exceedingly  picturesque,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  connected 
series  of  ba^tic  cones ;  and  so  rugged  and  inaccessible  are  they  that  the 
persevering  trappers  have  never  been  able  to  penetrate  them  in  their 
hunting  explorations. 

Like  the  Black  Hills,  the  Big  Horn  range  does  not  give  rise  to  many 
important  sub-hydrographical  basins.  The  largest  stream  in  this  region, 
and  one  which  gives  name  to  the  mountains,  rises  in  the  Wind  river 
range,  passes  through  the  Big  Horn  mountains,  and  unites  with  the 
Yellowstone  about  70  mUes  to  the  southward.  Before  reaching  the 
mountains  it  takes  the  name  of  Wind  river,  and  assumes  the  name 
of  Big  Horn  after  emerging  from  them.  This  range,  however,  constitutes 
quite  an  important  feSler  to  the  Yellowstone.  Powder  river,  which 
rises  in  this  range  by  numerous  branches,  drains  a  large  area  mostly 
lignite  tertiary,  and  x>ours  a  considerable  volimie  of  water  into  the 
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Yellowstone,  near  longitude  105jo  and  latitude  46Jo.  Tongue  river  is 
the  next  most  important  stream,  which,  though  not  draining  so  great  an 
ai*ea  as  Powder  river,  empties  into  the  Yellowstone  a  much  larger 
volume  of  water. 

The  Medicine  Bow  and  Sweetwater  mountains  appear  to  be  of  the 
same  character  for  the  most  part ;  but  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sweetwater 
river  the  evidence  of  igneous  action  is  shown  on  a  large  scale.  The 
ancient  volcanic  material  would  seem  to  have  been  elevated  to  % 
great  height  in  but  a  partially  fluid  condition,  and  then  to  have  gnulu- 
ally  cooled,  affecting  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  fossiliferous  strata 
in  contact. 

Near  the  junction  of  the  Passo  Agie  with  Wind  river  we  come  in 
fidl  view  of  the  Wind  river  mountains,  which  tbrm  the  dividing  crest  of 
the  continent,  the  streams  on  the  one  side  flowing  into  the  Atlantic,  and 
those  on  the  other  into  the  Pacific.  This  range  is  also  composed  to 
a  large  extent  of  red  and  gray  feldspathic  granite,  with  the  fossiliferous 
rocks  inclining  high  ux)on  its  sides.  After  passing  the  sources  of  Wind 
river  the  mountains  appear  to  be  composed  entirely  of  eruptive  rocks. 
Even  the  three  Tetons,  which  raise  their  summits  11,000  feet  above  the 
ocean  bed,  are  formed  of  very  compact  basaltic  rocks.  The  Wasatch 
and  Green  river  ranges,  where  we  observed  them,  have  the  same 
igneous  origin,  and  the  mountains  all  along  the  sources  of  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  Columbia  exhibit  these  rocks  in  their  fiill  force.  In 
Pieois  hole,  Jackson's  hole,  and  other  valleys  surrounded  by  up* 
beavexl  ridges,  these  ancient  volcanic  rocks  seem  to  have  been  poiu^  out 
over  the  country  and  to  have  cooled  in  layers,  giving  to  vast  thicknesses 
of  the  rocks  the  appearance  of  stratified  beds. 

The  mountains  about  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  and  Yellow- 
stone rivers  are  of  eruptive  origin,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Madison 
Fork  of  the  Missouri  are'  vertical  walls  of  these  ancient  volcanic 
rocks  1,000  to  1,500  feet  in  height,  exhibiting  the  api)earance  of 
stratified  deposits,  dipping  at  a  considerable  angle.  As  we  pass  down 
the  Madison  Fork  we  find  some  beds  of  feldspathic  rocks  and  mica 
and  clay  slater  beneath  the  eniptive  layers  dipping  at  the  same  angle. 
After  passing  the  divide  below  the  three  forks  of  the  Missouri,  we  see  a 
number  of  partially  detached  ranges  which  appear  to  be  of  the  same 
igneous  character.  In  the  Belt,  Highwood  mountains,  and  indeM 
all  along  the  eastern  slope  in  this  region,  we  find  continual  evidence  of 
the  outpouring  of  the  fluid  material  in  the  form  of  surface  beds  or 
in  layers  thrust  between  the  fossiliferous  strata.  These  igneous  beds 
thin  out  ra])idly  as  we  recede  from  the  point  of  effusion.  A  large  num- 
l»er  of  these  ct»ntres  of  protrusion  may  l>e  seen  along  the  sloi)e  of 
the  mountains  west  of  the  Judith  range. 

The  erupted  material  sometimes  presents  a  vertical  wall  300  feet  high, 
then  suddenly  thins  out  and  disappears.  The  Judith,  Bear's  Paw, 
and  Little  Rocky  mountains  seem  to  be  composed  for  the  most  part 
of  granite  and  other  rocks,  with  igneous  protrusions  here  and  there.  I 
"had  supposed  from  the  ol>8er\'ations  nuule  in  my  former  explorations 
that  the  central  portions  of  our  mountain  ranges  were  composed  of 
feldspathic  granite,  and  to  a  certain  extent  this  is  true  of  the  more 
esistern  outliers;  but  the  observations  during  this  ex])edition  have 
convinced  me  that  these  rocks,  which  1  have  classed  as  eruptive, 
c<mipose  by  far  the  gi-eater  portion  of  the  mountain  masse-s  of  the  west. 

In  this  connection  I  have  thought  it  best  to  remark  more  systematically 
in  regard  to  the  principal  rivers  that  drain  this  immense  m*ea  of  country. 
The  Missouri  river  and  its  tributaries  fonsi  one  of  the  largest  as  well  a^ 
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most  important  hydrographical  basins  in  America.  It  drains  an  area 
of  nearly  or  quite  1,000,000  square  miles.  Taking  its  rise  in  the  loftiest 
portions  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  near  latitude  44°,  longitude  113o,  it 
flows  northward  in  three  principal  branches,  Madison,  Gallatin,  and 
Jetterson  Forks,  to  their  junction,  and  then  proceeds  onward  until  it 
emerges  from  the  gate  of  the  mountains,  a  distance  of  nearly  200  miles ; 
it  then  bends  to  the  westward,  flowing  in  this  direction  to  the  entrance 
of  White  Earth  river,  a  distance  of  nearly  500  miles ;  it  then  gradually 
bends  southward  and  southeastward  to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi, 
a  distance  of  1^500  to  2,000  miles.  The  branches  which  form  the  sources 
of  the  Missouri  ris^  in  the  central  portions  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  range, 
flowing  through  granite,  basaltic,  and  the  older  sedimentary  rocks,  until 
it  emerges  from  the  gate  of  the  mountains,  when  the  triassic  and  Jurassic 
6re  shown.  The  falls  of  the  Missouri,  extending  for  a  distance  of  20  or 
30  miles,  cut  their  way  through  a  great  thickness  of  comi)act  triassic 
rocks.  Below  the  falls  the  channel  makes  its  way  through  the  soft  yield- 
ing clays  and  sands  of  the  cretaceous  beds  for  about  250  miles,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Judith  tertiary  basin,  which  is  about  40  miles  in  length. 
The  cretaceous  beds  continue,  extending  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  Milk 
river,  when  the  lignite  tertiarj^  formations  commence.  These  are  also 
composed  of  sands,  marls,  and  clays,  as  the  character  of  the  valley  will 
show. 

The  river  flows  through  these  tertiaiy  rocks  to  the  mouth  of  Heart 
river,  below  Fort  Union,  a  distance  of  nearly  250  miles,  when  the  cre- 
taceous rocks  come  to  the  surface  again.  These  latter  rocks  extend 
nearly  to  Council  Bluff's,  a  distance  of  over  500  miles.  1  have  estimated 
the  distance  in  a  straight  line  as  nearly  as  possible.  Just  above  Council 
Bluffs  the  coal-meamire  limestones  commence,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Missouri  becomes  more  restricted,  though  it  is  of  moderate  width  even 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas. 

The  Yellowstone  river  is  by  far  the  largest  branch  of  the  Missouri,  and 
for  400  miles  from  its  mouth  up,  it  seems  to  be  as  large  as  the  Missouri 
itself  from  Fort  Union  to  Fort  Pierre.  It  is  na\dgable  for  large  steamers 
during  the  spring  and  early  summer  for  300  to  400  miles  above  its  junction 
with  the  Missoiui.  This  river  also  takes  its  rise  in  the  main  divide  of 
the  Rocky  mountains,  near  latitude  44Jo^  longitude  1 10°,  in  a  lake,  as  some 
suppose,  called  Yellowstone  lake,  which  is  about  00  miles  long,  and  10 
to  20  wide.  Its  channel  is  formed  in  rocks  similar  to  that  of  the  Missouri, 
about  400  miles  of  its  course  i)assing  through  lignite  tertiary  beds.  The 
character  of  its  valley  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Missouri.  Most  of 
the  important  branches  of  this  river  I  have  alluded  to  in  the  preceding 
portion  of  this  chapter.  Tongue  and  Powder  rivers,  which  are  quite 
long  branches,  have  their  origin  in  the  Big  Horn  mountains,  their  channels 
cutting  through  the  different  rocks  that  surround  the  Big  Horn  range. 
Tongue  river  is  nearly  150  miles  in  length,  and  flows  for  the  most  part, 
thi'ough  the  soft  yielding  rocks  of  the  lignite  tertiary.  Powder  river  is 
from  250  to  300  miles  in  length,  and  also  flows,  nearly  all  its  course, 
through  the  same  tertiary  beds  as  Tongue  river. 

Passing  below  Fort  Union  we  observe  on  the  right  side  of  the  Missouri 
river  several  large  rivers,  as  Little  Missouri,  Big  Knife,  Heart,  Cannon 
Ball,  Grand  Moreau,  and  Big  Sheyenne.  The  Little  Missouri  receives  a 
small  portion  of  its  waters  from  the  Black  Hills,  but  most  of  it«  branches 
have  their  origin  in  the  prairie.  The  Big  Sheyenne,  though  receiving 
most  of  its  water  irom  the  Black  Hills,  takes  its  rise  far  west  of  the  hills, 
in  the  tertiary  beds ;  but,  after  flowing  past  the  Black  Hills,  wears  it* 
channel  through  the  cretaceous  beds  Nos.  4  and  5  of  the  section.    The 
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other  rivers  mentioned  above  take  their  rise  in  the  lignite  tertiary  beds, 
near  the  eastern  ba«e  of  the  Black  Hills,  and  flow  through  lignite  teitiary 
rocks  until  very  near  or  quite  to  their  junction  with  the  Missouri. 

Tlie  Teton  river  takes  its  origin  in  the  northwestern  rim  of  the  White 
river  tertiary  basin,  runs  nearly  east  for  the  most  part  through  formations 
Nos.  4  and  o  of  the  cretaceous  period.  It  drains  an  area  about  100  miles 
in  length,  and  30  to  50  miles  in  width.  The  next  most  prominent  stream 
is  White  river,  which  is  noted  for  its  relations  to  the  "  bad  lands,"  and 
giving  name  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  tertiary  deposits  in  the  world. 
It  takes  its  rise  in  the  prairie  near  latitude  42J°,  and  longitude  104©, 
flows  for  a  time  in  a  northeast  direction,  then  bends  around  so  as  to  enter 
the  Missouri  a  little  south  of  east  near  latitude  43^  41',  and  longitude 
99JO.  Neariy  its  entire  course  is  through  the  White  river  tertiary  beds, 
and,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  it«  waters  are  so  full  of  sediment 
that  they  are  quite  unfit  for  use.  When  they  stand  for  a  time  a  thick 
scum  accumulates  on  the  surface  which  has  much  the  color  and  consistency 
of  cre^im.  The  water  itself  looks  much  like  verj^  turbid  lime  water,  and 
is  verj'  astringent  to  the  taste.  The  river  has  generally  a  wide  open 
valley,  tolerably  well  wooded,  and  abounding  in  fine  grass,  and  has  always 
been  a  private  resort  for  the  Indians.  The  road  between  Forts  Laramie 
and  Peirre  passes  along  the  valley  for  a  considerable  distance,  through 
some  of  the  most  picturesque  scenery  in  the  west.  It  has  numerous 
branches ;  the  only  one  of  importance  is  called  the  South  fork,  and  is 
nearly  as  large  and  long  as  the  main  stream.  It  drains  an  area  about 
250  miles  in  length,  and  40  to  60  in  breadth. 

The  Niobrara  river  is  the  next  most  important  stream  ;  and  as  the  area 
drained  by  this  stream  has  been  the  subject  of  much  interest  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Nebraska  and  Dakota,  I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  the 
minute  and  excellent  description  of  Lieutenant  Warren  : 

•The  Niobrara  beinfr  a  s'ream  heretofore  unknown,  ao<!  one  in'  which  the  people  of 
Nebraska  feel  much  interest,  I  shall  describe  it  in  detail.   This  river  is  about  450  miles  lon^. 

From  its  source  to  longitude  103^  15'  it  is  a  beautiful  little  stream  of  clear  runniiifr  wat^r, 
of  a  width  of  from  10  tu  15  feet,  gradually  widening  as  it  descends.  Its  valley  furnishes 
here  very  good  grass,  abounding  in  rushes  or  prele,  but  is  for  the  most  part  de.stihitc  of  wood 
even  for  cooking.  After  flowing  thus  far  it  rapidly  widens,  till  in  longitude  102°  30'  it  attains 
A  width  of  60  to  80  yards  ;  its  valley  is  still  quite  open  and  easy  to  travel  along,  but  d^'Stir 
lute  of  wood,  except  occasional  pines  on  the  distant  hills  to  the  north.  In  longitude  102° 
3U'  it  enters  between  high  steep  banks  which  closely  confine  it,  and  for  a  long  way  it  is  a 
complete  canon  ;  here,  however,  wood  becomes  mure  abundant  and  pine  is  occasionally  seen 
on  the  bluffs,  while  small  clusters  of  cottonwood,  elm,  and  ash  occupy  the  narrow  points 
left  by  iU  windings.  In  longitude,  101°  45'  the  sand-hills  come  on  the  north  side  close  to  the 
river,  while  on  the  south  they  are  at  the  distance  of  from  one  to  two  miles  off,  leaving  a 
smooth  road  to  travel  on  along  the  bluffs ;  thu  bluffs  gradually  appear  higher  and  higher 
above  the  stream  as  it  descends  until  they  reach  the  height  ot  300  feet.  The  sand  mostly 
ceases  on  the  north  side  in  longitude  100°  23' ;  but  it  lies  close  to  the  stream  on  the  south 
side  nearly  all  the  way  to  the  Wasihonska.  Throughout  this  section,  lying  between  longi- 
tude 10*i°  and  longitude  99°  20',  a  distance  of  180  miles,  the  Niobrara  is  in  every  respect 
a  peculiar  stream,  and  there  is  none  that  I  kuow  of  that  it  can  be  compaied  with.  It  flows 
here  between  high  rooky  banks  of  soft  white  and  yellowish  calcareous  and  silicious  sand- 
stone, standing  often  in  precipices  at  the  waterN  ^dge,  its  verticality  being  presen'ed  by  a 
capping  of  hard  grit  It  is  here  impossible  to  travel  any  considerable  distance  along  its  imme- 
diate banks  without  having  frequently  to  climb  the  ridges  which  rise  sometimes  perpendicu- 
larly from  the  stream.  As  you  approach  from  the  north  or  south  there  are  no  indications  of 
a  river  till  you  come  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  banks,  and  then  only  by  the  tr(cs. 
whose  tops  occasionally  rise  above  the  ravines  in  which  they  grow,  so  completely  is  it  walled 
in  by  high  bluffs  whicn  enclose  its  narrow  valley.  The  soft  rock  which  forms  the  bluffs  is 
worn  into  the  most  intricate  labyrinths  by  the  little  streams,  all  of  which  have  their  sources 
in  beautiful  gushing  springs  of  clear  cold  water.  In  these  small  deep  valleys  the  grass  is  luxu- 
riant ;  pine,  ash,  and  oak  are  abuudunt ;  cherries,  currants,  gooseberries,  plums,  and  grapes 
grow  in  profusion  in  their  season  ;  elk,  deer,  and  other  animals  find  here  their  choicest  haunts, 

*  Letter  to  Hon.  G.  W.  Jones  relative  to  his  exploration  of  Nebraska  Territorv,  January, 
1868. 
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and  here  tbey  coiifirre^ate  during  the  snows  and  cold  of  winter.  The  region  is  a  perfect  |>iira- 
dise  for  savaji^  life,  and  the  brutes  who  now  have  possession  of  it  probably  value  it  as  hiehly 
HA  ever  human  being  did  a  home.  Their  indignation  was  great  at  our  intrusion  among  them, 
und  they  were  earnest  in  declaring  that  white  men  should  never  dispossess  them  while  they 
lived.  To  the  agriculturist  this  section  has,  however,  comparatively  little  attraction,  and  that 
between  longitude  99^  UO*  and  the  mouth,  an  extent  of  about  90  miles,  is  perhaps  far  more 
valuable.  Here  the  bottoms  will  probably  average  a  width  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  are  sus- 
ceptible of  cultivation  ;  and  Cottonwood,  oak,  walnut,  and  ash  will  furnish  settlements  with 
all  the  timber  and  fuel  they  will  need.  The  river  banks  seem  to  present  no  good  building 
stone,  nor  did  we,  though  searching  diligently,  discover  any  signs  of  valuable  coal  or  other 
minerals.  In  describing  the  tributaries  to  the  Niobrara,  I  shall  begin  at  the  mouth  and  take 
the  north  side  first.  The  Ponka  river,  which  has  a  very  fine,  well-wooded,  and  fertile  valley, 
runs  into  the  Missouri  about  five  miles  north  of  the  Niobrara,  in  latitude  42^  48'  north.  Its 
course  is  parallel  and  near  to  that  of  the  Niobrara,  as  far  up  as  the  mouth  of  Turtle  Hill  river. 
Turtle  Hill  river  (Keha  Paha)  is  the  main  branch  of  the  Niobrara,  and  is  about  120  miles 
long.  1  crossed  it  in  1^55  60  miles  nbove  its  mouth,  and  it  has  a  very  fine  valley  one-half 
to  Uiree-fourths  of  a  mile  wide,  with  good  soil  and  a  limited  quantity  of  fine  cottonwood 
timber.  The  bed  of  the  stream  is  sandy,  and  its  waters  are  clear  and  sweet ;  width  at  the 
mouth  fifty  vards.  The  first  20  miles  of  the  space  between  this  branch  and  the  main  river 
is  occupied  by  sand-hills. 

The  next  northern  branch  which  joins  the  Niobrara,  in  longitude  100^  23^  is  named  Mini- 
cha-duza-Wakpa,  or  Rapid  creek.     At  its  mouth  it  is  about  eight  yards  wide,  with  a  valley 
about  a  quarter  to  a  halt  mile  wide,  and  a  soil  quite  fertile;  the  banks  are  scantily  fringed 
with  small  trees.     It  forms  about  the  eastern  border  of  the  sand  hills  ou  the  north  side  of 
the  Niobrara  as  far  as  we  could  see.     Its  length  is  about  50  miles. 

The  mouth  of  the  next  stream  is  in  longitude  lOP  18';  it  has  scarcely  any  appreciable 
valley,  flows  between  high  rocky  bluffs,  difficult  to  ascend  and  descend ;  it  is  about  five  yards 
wide,  with  clear,  deep,  swift-running  water,  and  is  probably  abuut  35  miles  long. 

The  mouth  of  the  next  northern  tributary  is  in  longitude  101^  30',  and  is  called  White 
Earth  creek,;  it  is  about  three-fourths  the  size  of  Rapid  creek,  which  it  resembles  in  every 
particular,  and  is  about  25  miles  long.  The  next,  in  longitude  102^,  is  a  Small  spring  rivu- 
let about  26  miles  long;  and  above  this  the  branches  are  all  small  runs  coming  from  the 
bluffs,  generally  dry  except  after  rains,  with  scarcely  any  valleys  to  speak  of. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Niobrara  there  are  numerous  small  branches  coming  in  between 
its  junction  with  Missouri  and  the  point  where  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  TurUe  Hill  river. 
Three  of  these  are  of  considerable  size,  probably  35  miles  long,  the  bluffs  along  nearly  all 
of  them  being  more  or  less  covered  with  scattered  pine,  and  their  valleys  occupied  with 
clumps  of  cotton-wood,  oak,  ash,  &c. 

From  the  mouth  of  Turtle  Hill  river  to  that  of  the  Wazihonska  there  are  still  a  greater 
number  of  short  southern  branches,  all  containing  springs  of  water  and  abounding  in  pine 
and  beautiful  oak  grove?. 

Wazihonska  means  in  Dakota  tongue  *' the  place  where  the  pine  extends  far  out ;"  and 
this  stream,  whose  mouth  is  in  longitude  100^,  is  probably  40  miles  long,  and  all  its  bluffs 
and  side  ravines  are  green  with  pine.  Its  valley,  though  not  so  wide,  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  Niobrara  in  this  part,  which  has  been  described. 

Snake  river,  whose  mouth  is  in  longitude  100^  45',  is  quite  a  large  stream,  some  30 
yards  wide,  its  bluffii  covered  with  pine,  with  a  narrow  vallev  like  the  Wazihonska. 

Above  this  there  is  scarcely  any  branch  coming  in  from  toe  south  deserving  mention. 

Niobrara  is  a  very  shallow  and  *' swift  flowing  stream,"  as  the  Canadians  say,  Veau  qui 
courts  abounding  in  rapids  in  two-thirds  of  its  upper  course,  and  in  its  middle  portion  filled 
with  small  islands.  In  the  tower  portion  its  width  exceeds  that  of  the  Missouri  river,  and  is 
spread  out  over  sand  bars.  The  bed  in  the  broad  portions  is  quicksand  and  difficult  to  ford. 
Its  waters  rapidly  increase  in  volume  through  its  middle  portion,  from  the  multitude  of 
springs  and  streamlets  that  constantly  flow  into  it  from  the  foot  of  the  bluffs  and  out  of  the 
ravines  It  furnishes  no  navigation,  except  it  might  be  for  li^ht  flntboats  during  floods,  and 
probably  might  be  used  for  raning.  Logs  could  be  driven  it  the  timber  should  be  found  of 
a  quality,  quantity  and  accessibility  to  defray  the  expenses.  I  cannot,  however,  look  upon 
it  as  capable  of  furnishing  timber  for  the  country  on  the  Missouri,  for  the  reason  that  much 
of  the  pine  is  too  small,  crooked,  and  knotty,  and  grows  in  places  difficult  to  transport  it 
from.  The  species  is  what  is  called  the  Rocky  mountain  pine,  has  a  yellowish,  white  appear- 
ance, and  abounds  in  resin.  The  distance  on  the  Niobrara  over  which  these  pine  ravines 
extend  is  about  120  miles. 

A  road  could  not  be  made  on  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Niobrara ;  it  must  keep  out  on  the 
high  prairie  so  as  to  head  the  ravines.  From  the  mouth  to  Tuitle  Hill  river  it  would  take 
the  narrow  divide  between  the  Niobrara  and  Ponka  rivers.  It  should  remain  on  the  north 
side  of  Turtle  Hill  river  from  20  to  30  miles  further,  and  then  cross  that  stream,  as  it  would  thus 
avoid  the  sand  at  the  junction  of  the  Niobrara  and  Turtle  Hill  rivers,  and  cross  the  latter  whero 
there  is  a  better  ford  or  narrower  stream  to  bridge.  Turning  then  towards  the  Niobrara,  this 
river  must  be  crossed  in  longitude  lOl'-*  20'  to  avoid  the  sand  hills,  and  the  route  must  con- 
tinue on  the  south  side  to  about  longitude  102^,  when  it  should  again  cross  to  the  north  side. 
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These  crossing  for  a  wajifoii  road  could  easily  be  made  at  a  ford  or  by  bridgindf :  but  a  proper 
bridge  for  a  railroad  crossing  at  these  places  would  be  a  stupendous  undertaking;  for  on 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  banks  and  ravines  good  approaches  could  not  be  found  su  as  to 
descend  to  the  level  of  the  stream,  and  the  bridge  would  have  to  be  built  very  high.  From 
longitude  lO'i^  west  there  are  no  difficulties  beyond  a  scarcity  of  wood  in  reaching  Fort 
Laramie,  or  continuing  direct  to  the  South  Pass,  and  in  this  course  abundance  of  excellent 
pine  would  be  found  nesr  Rawhide  peak. 

A  preferable  road  might  be  found  by  continuing  up  Turtle  Hill  river  to  its  source,  and  then 
along  the  divide  between  Niobrara  and  White  rivers,  striking  the  former  stream  in  longitude 
lOS^;  but  these  divides  are  generally  bad  for  wagon  routes  on  account  of  scarcity  of  water, 
and  it  is  not  certain  that  we  would  by  that  route  avoid  the  sand  bills. 

The  area  occupied  by  the  Niobrara  is  about  450  miles  in  len^h  firom 
east  to  west,  and  from  40  to  60  miles  in  width  from  north  to  south. 

The  next  sub-hydrographical  basin,  and  perhaps  in  many  respects  the 
most  important  one  in  the  Missouri  valley,  is  that  of  the  Platte,  which 
flows  into  the  Missouri  river  near  latitude  41o  3'  24'^  Its  valley  forms 
a  natural  grade  for  a  railroad  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  already 
one  has  been  constructed  from  Omaha  City,  640  mile^s,  and  before  this 
report  will  be  given  to  the  world  it  will  doubtless  be  completed  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountains.  The  Platte  river  takes  its  rise  in  the  Laramie 
range,  and  flows  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course  through  the  more  recent 
beds  of  the  tertiary  deposits.  The  area  drained  by  this  river  must  be  at 
least  600  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  80  to  130  from  north  to  south. 
Although  a  wide  stream,  1,000  yards  or  more,  the  water  is  so  shallow 
and  the  channel  so  shifting  that  it  can  never  be  rendered  navigable  even 
for  Mackinaw  boats.  Even  the  fur  traders  have  never  been  able  to  rely 
upon  it  for  the  transportation  of  their  fiirs  and  skins. 

On  the  left  or  north  side  of  the  Missouri  there  are  comparatively  few 
branches,  the  principal  of  which  are  Milk,  White  Earth,  James,  Vermil- 
lion and  Big  Sioux.  The  three  last  named  rise  in  the  far  north  and  flow 
through  a  much  more  rocky  region  and  over  a  stony  bed,  and  their  waters, 
as  they  jwur  them  into  the  Missouri,  contain  far  less  sediment  than  any 
of  the  others.  Indeed,  most  of  the  rivers  previously  described  flow  through 
a  more  or  less  barren  country,  with  a  thirsty  atmosphere  and  a  still  more 
thirsty  soil,  and  on  their  way  to  the  Missouri  they  lose  nearly  or  quite 
all  their  waters.  Many  of  these  long  rivers,  as  Grand,  Cannon  Ball,  Chey- 
enne, in  the  autumn  frequently  become  so  dry  as  to  cease  to  be  running 
streams,  while  perhaps  100  miles  above  their  mouth,  if  in  the  vicinit>^  of 
some  mountains,  there  is  a  full  supply  of  water.  The  Muscle  Shell  river 
is  a  fine  example.  Toward  the  source  of  this  river  it  is  a  flne  running 
stream ;  in  the  dry  season  is  lost  almost  entirely  before  reaching  the 
Missouri.  Much  more  might  be  said  in  this  connection,  but  enough  has 
been  written  to  enable  the  reader  to  comprehend  to  some  extent  the  vast 
geographical  area  drained  by  the  Missouri  river  and  its  tributaries. 

F.  V.  HAYDEN, 

United  States  Geologist 

Hon.  J.  S.  Wilson, 

Commissioner  of  the  Oeneral  Land  Office. 


Geological  Explorations  in  Wyoming  Territory, 

Fort  Steel,  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 

September  5,  1868. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  this  day  the  first  part  of  my  prelim- 
inary report  from  the  field.  Another  portion,  describing  my  examinations 
from  Fort  Sanders  to  Benton  Station  and  westward,  will  follow  soon. 
In  the  reports  I  have  endeavored  to  give  all  the  importaivt  d!^\>*aai\&^  ^ccA 
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as  tliej^  are  descriptive  of  re^ons  almost  or  quite  unknown  previously  to 
the  geologist,  I  ho[)e  they  will  be  found  of  interest  to  you.  The  coal  and 
iron  mines  are  of  the  highest  value  and  almost  unlimited  in  extent,  while 
indications  of  the  precious  metals  have  been  observed  in  numerous  locali- 
ties. It  is  my  intention  to  push  on  to  Fort  Bridger  by  way  of  the  over- 
land stage  route,  and  returning  along  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  so  as  to 
construct  a  geological  seetion  of  the  route,  making  use  of  the  cuts  in  the 
road  to  give  me  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  different  beds.  It  is  my  pur- 
pose to  take  as  full  and  accurate  notes  of  the  countiy  along  the  road  that 
they  can,  be  used  as  a  guide  to  travellers  when  they  wish  to  study  tlie 
geology  of  the  route. 

My  party  consists  of  nine  persons.  We  have  a  two-horse  ambulance 
and  a  four-mule  covered  wagon,  three  tents  and  four  riding  animals.  I 
hope  to  return  to  Fort  Sanders  with  all  my  party  between  the  Ist  and 
lOth  of  October.  No  draft  has  been  received  up  to  this  time.  All  are 
well  and  in  good  spirits. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  V.  HAYDEIT, 
United  States  Geologist 

Hon.  Joseph  S.  Wilson, 

Commissioner  General  Land  Office. 


Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  preliminarj'  report  of 
my  labors  in  the  field,  connected  with  the  geological  survey  of  Colorado 
and  Wyoming  Terntories.  I  beg  leave  to  state  here  that  these  notes  are 
prepared  in  the  field  alter  the  labors  of  the  day  are  completed,  far  away 
from  books  and  collections,  and  without  that  opportunity  for  mature 
reflection  which  should  characterize  a  final  report,  and  therefore  I  ask 
you  to  look  with  leniency  on  any  errors  that  may  occur,  or  any  want  of 
precision  of  statement. 

My  examinations  properly  begin  at  Cheyenne  City,  along  the  line  of  the 
Union  Pacific  railroad;  but  the  connection  of  the  geology  eastward  with 
that  to  the  west  will  be  better  understood  by  a  resume  of  the  structure 
of  the  country  from  Omaha. 

At  Omaha,  and  extending  above  that  point  along  the  Missouri  river 
for  about  40  miles,  we  find  the  underlying  rocks  to  belong  to  the  upper 
orbaiTen  coal  measures;  overlapping  these  are  the  sandstones  of  the 
cretaceous  period,  which  first  reveal  themselves  immediately  along  the 
Missouri,  about  20  miles  north  of  Omaha,  but  are  found  about  10  miles 
westward  as  much  as  8  or  10  miles  south  of  the  Platte  river. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Elkhorn  the  nisty  sandstones  of  the  Dakota 
group  occupy  the  whole  country.  Near  Columbus  and  beyond  for  20  or 
30  miles  traces  of  No.  3  cretaceous  are  observed,  but  they  are  never  con- 
spicuous.   Numbers  4  and  5  have  not  been  seen  along  the  Platte. 

About  200  miles  west  of  the  Missouri  river,  along  the  Platte,  the  light 
clays  and  marls  of  the  tertiary  period  commence,  foreshadowed,  however, 
by  a  tiiick  superficial  deposit  of  fine  brown  grit,  which  seems  to  be  of 
post  i>liocene  age,  as  it  is  filled  with  recent  fresh  water  and  land  shells, 
Helity  Planorhisj  Pupa^  Physa^  &c.  The  tertiary  l>ed8  extend  uninter- 
ruptedly to  the  margin  of  the  Laramie  range,  along  the  line  of  the  Union 
Paeific  railroad.  For  150  to  200  mil^s  west  of  Omaha  the  soil  is  very 
fertile,  and  in  an  agricultural  poimt  of  view  can  hardly  be  surpassed;  but 
beyond  that  point  there  is  an  absence  of  both  wood  and  water,  which  will 
render  it  impossible  to  cultivate  the  western  half  of  the  State  of  Nebraska 
jsuccessfully.    As  a  grazing  country,  however,  it  will  eventually  prove 
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most  valuable.  For  sheep  raiaiug  it  seems  especially  adapted.  Sheep 
would  thrive  well  on  the  short  nutritious  grasses,  and  the  dry  suiiace^ 
strewn  with  drift  pebbles,  would  be  admirably  adapted  to  preserve  their 
feet  from  disease. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  this  portion  of  the  west  may  at  some  period  be 
inhabited  by  a  pastural  people,  who  will  raise  som^  of  the  finest  flocks 
and  herds  in  America.  The  soil  it-self  is  fertile  enough,  for  tlie  cuttings 
along  the  railroad  show  a  depth  of  6  to  12  inches  of  vegetable  mould, 
but  there  are  not  streams  enough  to  irrigate  any  great  portion.  Even 
the  Platte  is  sometimes  so  dry  as  to  have  no  running  water  below  the 
junction  of  the  forks. 

The  Platte  valley  is  very  broad,  averaging  5  to  15  miles  in  width,  and 
on  the  bottoms  a  good  crop  of  grass  grows  every  year,  so  that  thousands 
of  tons  of  hay  are  made  for  the  use  of  the  government  and  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad. 

The  rocks  for  building  purposes  are  not  abundant  anywhere  along  the 
Platte  east  of  the  mountains,  but  the  materials  for  making  brick  or  arti- 
ficial building  stones  occur  in  the  greatest  abundance,  scarcely  equalled 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  vast  superficial  or  post  pliocene  deposits 
which  cover  the  surface  are  especially  adapted  for  these  purposes.  At 
Sidney  station  and  westward  there  are  some  rather  thick  beds  of  light 
brown  calcareous  grit,  which  seems  to  answer  an  excellent  purpose  for 
buildings,  and  has  been  much  used  in  the  erection  of  round-houses  and 
other  buildings  by  the  Union  Pacific  railroad.  Kear  Cheyenne  City  these 
same  tertiary  beds  yield  an  excellent  limestone,  which  has  been  much 
used  at  that  place.  These  tertiary  rocks  are  leather  porous  but  work 
easily,  and  are  sufficiently  durable  in  the  absence  of  more  compact  rock. 

Along  the  margin  of  the  Laramie  range,  about  16  miles  west  of  Chey- 
enne City,  there  are  beds  of  white  limestone,  of  the  carboniferous  age, 
which,  when  bunied  into  lime,  is  of  the  finest  quality.  The  walls  of 
houses  plastered  with  it  are  as  white  as  snow,  and  it  is  a  great  favorite 
with  masons.  The  supplj  is  inexhaustible.  As  soon  a«  we  reach  the 
mountains  the  building  materils  are  as  extensive  as  the  ranges  them- 
selves. The  sienites  predominate  and  are  of  ever>'  quality,  from  a  com- 
pact, fine  grained  quality  to  a  coarse  aggregate  of  quartz  and  feldspar, 
deeomposing  readily  under  atmos[)heric  influences. 

I  would  here  call  the  attention  especially  to  some  beds  of  fine-grained 
compact  sienite  along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  near  the 
summit  of  the  first  range,  which  nearly  equals  the  best  Scotch  sienite 
and  resembles  it  very  much. 

The  Union  Pacific  railroad  contemplate  transporting  this  beautiful 
sienite  to  Omaha,  to  construct  with  it  the  piers  of  the  bridge  across  the 
Missouri  river.  A  few  years  ago  such  a  thought  would  have  excited 
suri)nse  «lnd  perhaps  ridicule  as  visionary,  but  now  it  is  so  feasible  that 
it  ceases  to  be  wonderful.  I  regard  this  sienite  to  be  as  durable  and 
more  elegant  for  building  material  than  the  Quincy  granite. 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  for  solution,  affec^ting  the  pros- 
l)erity  of  this  portion  of  the  west,  is  the  i>08sibility  of  utilizing  the  vast 
quantities  of  coal  and  iron  with  which  this  country  abounds.  All  the 
coals  of  Wyoming  and  Colorado  appear  to  be  of  tertiary  age,  and  so  exten- 
sive are  they  in  the  west  that  it  becomes  a  question  whetlier  the  tertiary 
might  not  with  more  propriety  be  called  the  carboniferous  or  coal -bearing 
period.  I  have  estimated  the  coal  area  north  of  the  Arkansas  and  south 
of  the  Lodge  Pole  creek  and  east  of  the  mountains  at  5,0(K)  S(|uare  miles. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  a  more  careful  exammation  will  show  that  it 
covers  a  still  larger  area. 
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In  connection  with  this  coal  are  large  deposits  of  brown  iron  ore  or 
limonite,  which  is  easily  reducible,  and  if  the  coal  or  lignite  can  be  used 
in  smelting  these  ores,  the  iron  as  well  as  the  coal  will  prove  a  source  of 
great  revenue  to  the  country.  This  iron  ore  occurs  in  the  form  of  nodules 
or  concretions,  varying  in  size  fi*om  an  ounce  to  several  hiuidred  pounds 
in  weight.  It  reseinj)les  very  closely  the  iron  ores  of  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania. It  seems  to  be  coextensive  with  the  coal  beds,  though  occur- 
ring more  abundantly  at  some  localities  than  at  others. 

About  12  miles  south  of  Cheyenne  City  there  are  large  quantities,  and 
within  a  few  miles  beds  of  coal  five  or  six  feet  in  thickness  are  now 
worked.  At  South  Boulder  creek  it  occurs  again  in  great  quantities, 
scattered  through  1,200  to  1,500  feet  of  sands  and  clays  connected  with 
the  coal.  It  will  doubtless  be  found  in  the  form  of  a  carbonate  of  iron 
beyond  the  reach  of  atmospheric  influences. 

The  finest  smelting  furnace  erected  in  Colorado  was  established  there 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Marshall,  and  he  informed  me  that  it  required  about  three 
tons  of  the  ore  to  make  one  ton  of  pig-iron.  Over  500  tons  of  this  ore 
have  been  taken  from  this  locality,  and  the  area  occupied  by  it  is  over 
50  square  miles.  There  are  many  other  localities  on  both  sides  of  the 
mountains  where  this  form  of  iron  abounds,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if 
this  mineral  fuel,  which  abounds  ever^'w^here,  can  be  made  useful  for 
smelting  purposes,  these  coal  and  iron  ore  beds  will  exert  the  same  kind 
of  influence  over  the  progi^ess  of  the  great  west  that  those  of  Pennsylvania 
do  over  the  contiguous  States.  "When  we  reflect  that  we  have  from 
10,000  to  20,000  square  miles  of  mineral  fuel  in  the  centre  of  a  region 
where,  for  a  radius  of  (>00  to  1,000  miles  in  every  direction,  there  is  little 
or  no  fuel  either  on  or  beneatli  the  surface,  the  fiiture  value  of  these 
deposits  cannot  be  over  estimated.'^ 

At  the  source  of  the  Chugwater,  about  30  miles  north  of  Cheyenne 
City,  there  is  a  vast  de^^osit  of  magnetic  iron  ore  of  the  best  quality. 
Through  the  kindness  of  ray  friends  Dr.  Latham  and  Mr.  Wliitehead, 
citizens  of  Cheyenne  City,  I  had  an  op])ortunity  to  visit  these  iron  mines, 
and  I  foiuid  them  much  richer  and  more  extensive  than  I  had  previously 
imagined.  Iron  l>oulders  of  this  ore  have  been  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
Chugwater  for  many  years.  In  the  report  of  Captain  Stansbury  the 
following  i)aragraph  is  found: 

**  In  the  bed  of  the  Chupw»ter  and  on  the  sides  of  the  adjacent  hills  were  found  immense 
miRibers  of  rounded  black  nodules  of  mai^netic  iron  ore,  which  seemed  of  unusual  richness." 

In  the  winter  of  1859  I  gathered  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  this 
erratic  ore,  which  seems  to  be  scattered  in  the  greatest  quantity  through- 
out the  valley  of  the  Chug^^ater;  the  snow  was  so  deep  that  I  could  not 
trace  .these  masses  to  their  source.  This  season  I  followed  these  erratic 
masses  up  the  valley  of  the  Chugwater,  and  in  the  mountains,  inter- 
stratifled  with  the  metamorphic  rocks,  probably  of  laurentian  age,  were 
literally  mountains  of  this  magnetic  ore.  Mr.  Wliitehead  traced  one  of 
the  beds  a  distance  of  IJ  miles.  It  occurs  in  mountain-like  masses  sim- 
ilar to  the  ore  beds  on  Lake  Superior. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Evans,  engineer  of  construction,  who  made  a  careful  explora- 
tion of  these  ore  beds,  thinks  that  the  ore  can  be  transported  from  the 
Black  Hills  to  the  Laramie  plains,  and  then  smelted  with  the  coal  which 
is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  along  the  line  of  the  railroad.  Pro- 
fessor Silliman  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  two  ores,  the  magnetic  ore  of 
the  laurentian  epoch  and  the  brown  hematites  of  the  tertiary  beds,  can 
be  more  easily  reduced  by  mixing  them  together.  In  that  case  Cheyenne 
City  would  be  the  most  desirable  point  for  the  erection  of  a  rolling  mill 
or  furnace.    The  Union  Pacific  railroad  contemplates  erecting  several 
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lulling  mills  along  the  line'of  the  road,  and  when  this  is  done  these  ores 
will  come  into  demand. 

In  regard  to  the  coal  of  this  country  the  evidence  seems  to  be  clear 
that  it  is  probably  all  of  the  tertiary  age.  I  have  traced  it  over  a  vast 
area  on  the  upper  Missouri  river,  and  it  seems  probable  that  it  extends 
far  northward  towards  the  Arctic  sea.  I  have  also  traced  the  lignite  coal 
beds  from  the  Yellowstone  valley,  by  way  of  the  Big  Horn  mountains,  to 
the  North  Platte,  until  they  pass  beneath  the  White  river  tertiary  beds, 
about  80  miles  north  of  Fort  Laramie.  These  beds  reapx)ear  again  about 
10  miles  south  of  Cheyenne  City,  and  continue  uninterruptedly  to  the 
Arkansas.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Laramie  range  these  beds  appear 
again  a  few  miles  east  of  Kock  creek,  and  from  there  continue  westward 
to  Salt  Lake  and  i)erhap8  further. 

In  Colorado  these  coal  beds  have  been  wrought  to  considerable  extent. 
At  South  Boulder  creek  there  are  11  beds  of  coal  varying  in  thickness 
from  5  to  13  feet.  The  lowest  bed  is  13  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  of 
excellent  quality,  very  much  resembling  anthracite  in  appearance,  though 
much  lighter.  An  analysis  of  this  coal  by  Dr.  Torrey,  of  New  York, 
shows  it  to  contain  59.20  per  cent,  of  carbon ;  water  in  a  state  of  combi- 
nation or  its  elements,  12.00;  volatile  matter,  expelled  at  a  red  heat, 
forming  inflammable  gases  and  vapors,  26.00;  ash  of  a  reddish  color — 
color  sometimes  gray,  2.80.  As  a  fuel  for  domestic  purposes,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  coal  will  rank  next  to  anthracite  and  prove  superior  to 
the  ordinary  bituminous  coals. 

'*  It  is  08  neat  as  anthracite,  leavinp:  no  stain  on  the  finpfers.  It  produces  no  offensive  ^as 
or  odor,  and  is  thus  superior,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  and  when  brought  into  general  use 
it  will  be  a  great  favorite  for  culinanr  purposes.  It  contains  no  distinctive  elements,  leaves 
yery  little  ash,  no  clinkers,  and  produces  no  more  erosive  effects  on  stoves,  grates,  or  steam 
boilers,  than  dry  wood.  If  exposed  in  the  open  air  it  is  apt  to  crumble,  but  if  protected  it 
receives  no  special  injury.  Dr.  Torrev  thinks  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  emi- 
nently useful  for  generating  steam  and  for  smelting  ores."  * 

In  the  Laramie  plains,  along  the  line  of  the  Union  Paciflc  railroad, 
extensive  beds  of  this  coal  have  been  opened,  and  the  coal  is  used  for 
generating  steam  and  for  fuel  on  the  cars.  It  cannot  be  long  before  it 
wiD  come  into  general  use  throughout  the  west. 

Aufftist  15. — Left  Cheyenne  City  with  Dr.  Curtin,  an  assistant  on  the 
survey,  and  Mr.  Whitehead,  a  citizen  of  Cheyenne  City,  for  the  purpose 
of  exploring  the  Chugwater  valley  to  it«  head.  For  the  flrst  20  miles 
we  passed  over  the  light-colored  marls  and  sands  of  the  White  river  ter- 
tiarJ^  As  we  approached  the  foot  of  the  mountains  we  came  into  a 
beautiful  valley,  ranging  from  three  to  ten  miles  in  width,  looking  a« 
though  it  had  been  scooped  out,  as  it  were,  during  the  glacial  period  by 
forces  from  the  mountain  side. 

All  over  this  countrj'  are  marked  proofs  of  a  powerful  erosion  at  the 
close  of  the  drift  period,  which  gave  to  the  surface  of  the  country  its 
pre^ient  configuration.  There  are  also  terraces  along  the  base  of  the 
momitains,  as  well  as  along  the  streams,  and  the  nearer  we  approach  the 
mountain  slopes  the  more  conspicuous  these  terraces  become. 

We  cami)ed,  the  night  of  the  15th,  on  Horse  creek,  a  branch  of  the 
Korth  Platte.  This  valley  can  hardly  be  surpassed  for  grazing  purposes. 
The  wat^r  is  excellent  and  the  grass  good.  Near  the  point  where  the 
creek  issues  from  the  foot-hills  of  the  Laramie  range  there  is  a  series  of 
upheaved  ridges,  with  a  strike  nearly  east  and  west,  the  beds  inclining 
^m  50O  to  70O.  The  series  of  strata  seem  to  be  nearly  q.s  complete  as 
those  observed  southward  towards  Denver.  The  red  arenaceous  beds 
are  well  shown,  but  no  gypsum  was  seen. 

*  Silliman*s  Journal,  March,  186ti. 
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In  the  valley  of  the  Chugwater,  near  the  point  wliere  the  branches 
issue  from  the  mountains,  the  unchanged  rocks  are  elevated  at  various 
angles,  and,  by  their  great  variety  of  colors,  give  a  most  picturesque 
appearance  to  the  scenery. 

In  clearing  away  from  the  sienite  nucleus,  we  have  here,  fijpet,  the  red 
arenaceous  beds,  1,000  to  1,500  feet  in  thickness ;  then  600  to  800  feet  of 
variegated  marls  and  clays,  with  layers  of  sandstones,  aU  destitute  of 
fossils  or  any  evidence  of  their  age.  These  beds  incline  southwest  at 
various  angles,  19^,  11°,  6^,  &c.  Then  the  cretaceous  beds  are  quite 
irdl  represented.  From  No.  5  I  gathered  Baealites  avatus  and  a  species 
of  Inocerarfms. 

Upon  the  cretaceous  beds,  but  not  conforming  to  them,  rest  the  White 
river  tertiary  beds,  inclining  at  a  small  angle,  as  if  they  had  partaken 
of  the  latest  upward  movements  of  Ihe  mountain  ranges. 

The  central  portions  of  the  mountains  are  composed  of  sienite  mostly. 
The  outer  beds  are  rotten  sienite  of  a  dull  gray  color,  disintegrating  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  surfkce  is  covered  with  a  thick  deposit  of  crys- 
tals of  feldspar.  As  we  approach  the  dividing  ridge  the  beds  of  sienite 
become  more  compact  and  durable.  Now  and  then  we  find  thin  beds  of 
hornblendic  gneiss,  or  white  quartz.  All  these  rocks  are  nearly  verti- 
cal. Intercalated  among  these  beds  of  sienite  we  found  the  beds  of 
iron  ore,  which,  though  not  continuous  like  the  sienite,  occur  here  in 
large  quantities.  The  ore  beds  incline  in  the  same  direction  with  the 
others,  with  the  same  joints  and  clearage,  and  the  surface  of  many  of 
the  layers  has  the  appearance  of  "  slicken  sides."  Thousands  of  tons 
of  this  ore  have  been  detached  from  these  beds  and  distributed  through- 
out tlie  valley  of  the  Chugwater  in  a  more  or  less  worn  condition. 

Although  the  amount  of  iron  ore  which  we  w  ere  able  to  discover  was 
indefinite  in  extent,  yet  we  had  evidence  of  the  existence  of  other  beds 
in  the  mountains  at  the  sources  of  all  the  branches  of  the  Chugwater. 

The  Chugwater  empties  into  the  North  Platte  and  has  a  valley  about 
100  miles  long.  It  has  been  for  many  years  a  favorite  locality  for  win- 
tering stock,  not  only  for  the  excellence  of  the  grass  and  water,  but  also 
from  the  fact  that  the  climate  is  mild  throughout  the  wint-er.  Cattle  and 
horses  thrive  well  all  ^vinter  without  hay  or  shelter. 

The  soil  of  the  valleys  of  all  the  streams  that  flow  into  the  North 
Platte  is  fertile,  and  when  the  surface  can  be  irrigated  good  crops  of  all 
e-ereals  and  hardy  vegetables  can  be  raised  without  difiiculty.  While 
my  explorations  this  season  will  be  confined  mostly  to  the  plain  country, 
yet  my  plans  contemplate  numerous  side  trips  to  interesting  points  in 
the  contiguous  mountains. 

Within  a  few  weeks  a  great  excitement  has  been  created  at  Fort  San- 
ders and  Laramie  City,  by  the  reported  discovery  of  rich  gold  diggings, 
near  the  source  of  Little  Laramie  river.  This  district  has  a  regular 
organization ;  hundreds  of  claims  have  been  staked  out,  and  the  name 
of  '^  Last  Chance"  diggings  given  to  it.  Some  very  large  and  valuable 
nuggets  of  gold  have  been  taken  from  these  mines,  and  the  usually  exag- 
gerated reports  of  their  richness  were  circulated  everywhere. 

Att{/U8t  20. — I  started  from  Fort  Sanders  to  make  an  examination  of 
this  district,  under  the  auspices  of  Major  General  Gibbon,  United  States 
anny,  the  commander  of  the  liocky  Mountain  district.  We  were  so  for- 
tunate as  to  have  the  company  of  Professor  James  Hall,  State  geologist 
of  New  York.  Our  course  was  nearly  southwest  up  the  valley  of  the 
Little  Laramie  river  to  its  source  in  theSnowy  mountains.  From  Fort 
Sanders  to  the  Little  Laramie  river  the  distance  is  18  miles,  over  a  very 
nearly  level  country,  underlaid  by  cretaceous  beds  holding  a  horizontal 
position  nearly. 
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Nos.  2  and  3  are  quite  well  shown.  Ko.  2,  with  its  dark  plastic  clays, 
is  first  observed  at  the  Big  Laramie  stage  station,  six  miles  west  of 
Fort  Sanders.  In  the  broad  level  plain  country  west  of  this  point,  No. 
3  attains  a  thickness  of  50  to  100  feet,  sometimes  exhibiting  its  usual 
chalky  character,  but  mostly  composed  of  thinly  laminated  calcareous 
shale.  All  through  are  thin  layers  of  fibrous  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
fibres  are  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  siu*face,  and  attached  to  these 
masses  or  layers  are  myriads  of  the  little  oyster,  O,  congesta.  I  also 
found  a  number  of  vertebrae  of  a  Saurian  animal.  From  the  stage  sta- 
tion we  passed  directly  up  the  valley  of  the  Little  Laramie.  On  either 
side  were  long  ridges  covered  with  grass  and  water- worn  rocks,  but  from 
their  sides  projected  a  bed  of  rusty  sandstone  which  contained  inocera- 
mus  and  other  marine  fossils,  which  indicated  the  upper  cretaceous  or 
Ko.  6.  These  beds  continued  for  about  15  miles  to  a  point  where  the 
river  issues  from  the  foot-hills  of  the  mountains,  and  thence  to  its  source 
we  follow  its  windings  through  some  most  beautiful  and  rugged  scenery. 

The  river  itself  has  wrought  its  way  through  a  synclinal  valley,  caused 
by  two  separate  minor  ranges,  projecting  out  from  the  main  range  of 
mountains,  and  the  trend  of  these  minor  ranges  is  nearly  north  and 
south.  One  Of  the  smaU  ranges  is  quite  peculiar  in  its  character.  On 
it«  east  base,  which  fronts  on  Laramie  plains,  the  upper  cretaceous  beds 
jut  up  against  its  side,  and  no  unchanged  rocks  of  older  date  are  seen, 
while  on  the  west  side,  about  five  miles  distant  in  a  straight  line,  the 
entire  series  from  the  carboniferous  to  the  summit  of  No.  3  cretaceous 
are  all  visible,  inclining  at  greater  or  less  angles  from  the  slope. 

The  nucleus  of  the  mountain  is  sienite,  of  various  degrees  of  fineness 
and  compactness,  inclining  at  a  large  angle,  from  50°  to  70°,  toward  the 
southeast,  or  nearly  east.  It  is  an  important  question  to  determine  the 
exact  relation  of  these  metamori)hic  rocks,  which  form  the  central  portion 
of  all  the  mountain  ranges,  to  the  imchanged  beds  which  usually  incline 
from  their  sides.  Do  they  conform  to  each  other  or  not?  Did  the  meta- 
morphic  rocks  lie  in  a  more  or  less  inclined  position  prior  to  the  depo- 
sition of  the  Silurian  or  carboniferous  beds  upon  them  f 

We  have  thus  found  it  difficult  to  determine  the  conformability  or 
uiic^nformability  west  of  the  Laramie  range,  but  on  the  east  side  of  the 
mountains,  especially  near  Fort  Laramie,  and  along  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Big  Horn  and  Wind  River  mountains,  the  discordant  relation  of 
the  two  series  is  very  apparent. 

These  questions  will  have  a  most  important  bearing  when  we  att:^mpt 
to  reconstruct  the  history  of  the  physical  revolutions  which  have  occurred 
in  the  west  during  past  geological  epochs. 

The  sienite  beds  which  form  the  nucleus  of  the  small  range  of  mountains 
between  the  Big  and  Little  Laramie  rivers,  inclining  eastward,  were 
pushed  up  in  such  a  way  that  the  east  front  is  almost  vertical,  and  the 
cretaceous  beds  at  the  foot,  which  must  have  been  borne  upward  in 
part  during  the  elevation,  have  fallen  abruptly  down,  so  that  in  some 
instances  they  have  passed  the  vertical  position  20^  to  liO^. 

East  of  the  Big  Laramie,  and  all  along  the  western  slope  of  the  Lara- 
mie range,  the  entire  series  of  unchanged  rocks  are  visible,  inclining  at 
moderate  angles  from  the  mountain  sides.  On  the  west  side  of  this 
range  the  slope  is  more  gentle,  and  the  carboniferous,  triassic,  Jurassic, 
and  cretaceous  beds  present  their  uptimied  edges  clearly  to  the  scrutiny 
of  the  geologist. 

The  synclinal  valley  here,  through  which  the  Little  Laramie  flows,  is 
about  five  miles  wide,  and  crossing  this  stream  west,  we  find  the  full 
series  inclining  from  the  mountain  eastward.    The  dip  of  the  red  beds  is 
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from  40O  to  60O,  that  of  the  cretaceous  40o.  No  fossils  have  been  found 
in  any  of  the  unchanged  rocks  below  No.  3  cretaceous,  west  of  Fort  San- 
ders, nor  does  the  nature  of  the  beds  indicate  that  the  physical  conditions 
during  their  deposition  were  favorable  for  the  existence  of  animal  or 
vegetable  life,  certainly  not  for  the  preservation  of  its  remains. 

Between  the  well-marked  cretaceous  beds  and  the  metamorphic  rocks, 
nearly  all  the  rocks  are  of  a  brick-red  color,  or  tinged  more  or  less  with 
red  from  the  presence  of  the  seroxide  of  iron,  and  diffused  through  them 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  gypsum;  hence  they  have  been  called  gyp- 
siferous  deposits.  In  the  Black  Hills,  Big  Horn  and  Wind  River  moun- 
tains, these  red  beds  are  largely  developed,  and  there  they  contain  beds 
of  beautiful  white  amorphous  gypsum,  varying  in  thickness  from  5  to 
60  feet.  Along  the  east  slope  near  Pike's  Peak  in  Colorado  these  forma- 
tions contain  valuable  beds  of  gypsum,  but  in  tlie  Laramie  plains  I  have 
as  yet  observed  no  regular  beds.  The  thickness  of  these  deposits  was 
estimated  by  Professor  Hall  to  be  about  3,000  feet,  while  the  cretaceous 
beds  were  500  to  800  feet  thick. 

Camping  with  our  wagons  at  the  base  of  the  main  range  of  mountarins 
near  the  source  of  the  Little  Laramie,  we  prepared  to  ascend  the  moun- 
tains on  horseback  to  the  gold  mines.  The  distance  was  a*bout  10  miles 
before  we  came  in  view  of  the  ^'diggings,"  and  to  reach  them  we  made  an 
ascent  of  2,000  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  ci'eek.  We  were  then  between 
10,000  and  11,000  feet  above  the  sea,  very  near  the  elevation  of  perpetual 
snow,  and  where  frost  occurs  every  night  of  the  year. 

On  the  summit  of  these  lofty  mountains  are  some  beautiful  open  spots 
without  a  tree,  and  covered  with  grass  and  flowers.  After  passin  g  through 
dense  pine  forests  for  nearly  10  miles,  we  suddenly  emerged  into  one  of 
these  park-like  areas.  Just  on  the  edge  of  the  forest  which  skirted  it 
were  banks  of  snow  six  feet  deep,  compaet  like  a  glacier,  and  within  a 
few  feet  were  multitudes  of  flowers,  and  even  the  common  wild  straw- 
berry seemed  to  flourish.  Here  the  mountain  is  filled  with  streams  of 
the  purest  water,  and  for  six  months  of  the  year  good  pasturage  could  be 
found. 

The  gold  is  sought  after  in  the  gulches  that  are  formed  by  the  little 
streams  that  flow  from  the  Medicine  Bow  and  other  snowy  mountains, 
most  of  which  flow  into  the  North  Platte. 

We  labored  two  days  to  discover  the  quartz  seams  which  we  supposed 
to  be  the  source  of  the  stray  lumps  of  gold,  but  the  great  thickness  of 
the  superficial  drift  which  covers  all  these  mountains  concealed  them 
from  our  view.  The  gold,  so  far  as  known  in  this  district,  seems  to  be 
confined  to  the  lower  glacial  diift,  and  it  was  the  conclusion  of  Prof. 
Hall  that  gold  would  not  be  found  here  in  pajing  quantities.  But  that 
valuable  mines  will  be  found  in  these  mountains  at  no  distant  day  seems 
probable. 

The  geological  evidence  is  quite  conclusive— and  these  mountains  are 
a  continuation  northward  of  the  same  range  in  Which  the  rich  mines  of 
Colorado  are  located. 

Not  only  in  the  more  lofty  ranges,  but  also  in  the  lower  mountains,  are 
large  forests  of  pine  timber,  which  will  eventually  become  of  great  value 
to  this  country.  Vast  quantities  of  this  pine,  in  the  form  of  railroad  ties, 
are  floated  down  the  various  streams  to  the  Union  Pacific  railroad.  One 
gentleman  alone  has  a  contract  for  550,000  ties,  all  of  whi(jh  he  floats 
down  from  the  mountains,  along  the  southern  side  of  the  Laramie  plains. 

The  Big  and  Little  Laramie,  Rock  creek,  Medicine  Bow  river,  and 
their  branches  ai*e  literally  filled  with  ties  at  this  time,  and  I  am  informed 
that  in  time  of  high  water  they  can  be  taken  down  to  the  railroad  from 
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the  moimtams,  after  beinjs^  cut  and  placed  in  the  water,  at  the  rate  of 
from  one  to  three  cents  apiece.  These  Jire  important  facts,  inasmuch  as 
they  show  the  ease  with  which  these  vast  lH)dies  of  timber  may  be  brought 
down  into  the  plains  below  and  converted  into  lumber. 

Should  the  future  settlement  of  the  country  demand  it,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  a  pecuUar  class  of  people  like  the  lumbermen  of  Maine 
and  Michigan  wiU  some  day  fill  these  mountain  regions. 

There  are  several  species  of  pine  and  one  spruce  or  balsam  fir — Alnen 
Douglassi.  The  latter  is  a  beautiful  and  symmetrical  tree,  rising  to  the 
height  of  100  to  150  feet,  and  iis  straight  as  an  anow.  The  ties  that  are 
made  from  this  spruce  are  of  the  best  quality. 

On  the  morning  of  August  25  I  left  Fort  Sanders  on  a  third  side  trip 
to  the  North  Park,  in  company  with  a  hunting  party  comiK)sed  of  General 
F.  P.  Blair,  Colonel  Dodge,  United  States  army,  and  Captain  Proctor, 
United  Statesarmy.  Messrs.  Smith  and  Carson,  assistants,  accompanied 
me.  The  examination  of  the  North  Park  being  contemplated  in  your 
instructions,  I  regarded  this  as  the  most  favorable  opi>ortimity  that  was 
likely  to  present  itself,  aftbrding  adequate  protection.  I  was  the  more 
desirous  of  visiting  that  interesting  locality  from  the  fact  that  the 
geological  character  is  entirely  unknown.  Our  course  from  Fort  Sanders 
was  nearly  southeast,  up  the  Big  Lanvmie  river  toward  its  source  in  the 
mountains. 

The  geology  of  the  plain  cx>untry  through  which  the  Big  Laramie  flows 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  Little  Laramie  river,  about  15  miles  to  the  west- 
ward. There  are  comparatively  few  exposures  of  the  basis  rocks,  on 
account  of  the  superficial  drift  which  covers  all  the  country ;  still  we  find 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  near  the  stage  station,  the  same  black  plastic 
clay  of  No.  2,  with  Ostrea  congesta  and  a  few  remains  of  fishes,  also  the 
chalky  marls  of  No.  3.  About  two  miles  above  there  are  long  high  ridges 
on  either  side,  .extending  up  for  several  miles,  composed  of  the  rusty 
yellow  sands  and  sandstones  of  No.  5. 

The  dip  of  these  beds  is  very  gentle — ^hardly  perceptible  to  the  eye. 

The  Big  Laramie  is  a  very  clear  stream,  about  50  yards  in  width,  and 
averaging  two  feet  in  depth,  easily  forded  in  most  places.  Like  most  of 
the  western  streams,  the  difterence  between  high  and  low  water  mark  is 
very  great.  In  the  spring  and  early  summer,  when  the  snows  of  the 
mountains  melt,  these  streams  become  tbrmidable  rivers. 

The  soil  along  the  bottoms  appears  to  be  very  good;  the  grass  grows 
quite  heavy,  and  hundreds  of  tons  of  hay  are  cut  here  by  the  settlers 
for  winter  use. 

The  grazing  is  excellent,  and  numerous  ranches  have  been  started  all 
through  the  valley  for  the  purpose  of  raising  stock.  Even  at  this  season  of 
the  year  a  great  variety  of  flowers  covers  the  surface;  the  Compoaitw 
and  Leguminosce  prevail  in  numbers,  and  yellow  is  the  dominant  color. 

As  we  approached  the  foot-hills  of  the  "mountains  the  transition  beds, 
or  No.  1,  api)eared  on  the  ridge,  rocks  of  more  recent  date  having  been 
swept  away  by  erosion.  Fragments  of  pudding-stone  and  rusty  colored 
masses  of  sandstone  were  scattered  here  and  there,  and  beneath  them 
were  exiK)sed  about  600  feet  of  variegated,  ai^enaceous  layers,  of  uncer- 
tain age,  perhaps  Jurassic;  then  a  little  higher  up  the  mountain  were 
revealed  the  red  beds,  1,500  feet  or  more  in  thickness,  presenting  a  won- 
derfully picturesque  appearance.  All  these  beds  seemed  to  have  been 
lifted  up  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position,  so  that  they  present  lofty  e^scarp- 
ments,  sometimes  cone-like  or  pyramidal  in  shape,  revealing  each  layer 
in  the  order  of  succession.  The  harder  layers,  yielding  less  readily  to 
atmospheric  influences^  project  out  from  the  sides^  adding  much  to  the 
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novelty  of  the  \iew.  Most  of  the  beds  incline  from  the  flanks  of  the 
monntaiu  at  various  angles,  3^,  8o,  and  15o,  and  then  continue  along 
the  riv^er,  following  its  windings  for  25  miles  among  the  mountains, 
almost  to  the  snow-covered  peaks.  On  either  side  can  be  seen  a  number 
of  syenitic  nuclei,  but  I  could  not  find  the  unchanged  rocks  so  clearly  in 
contact  with  them  that  I  could  define  their  relation  to  each  other. 

Before  reaching  the  mountains  we  passed  a  series  of  alkaline  lakes, 
wiiich  are  simply  shallow  depressions,  re(;eiving  the  drainage  of  a  small 
area  without  any  outlet.  From  these  shallow  lakes  the  water  is  evapo- 
rated, so  that  in  the  autumn  the  bottoms  are  dry  and  covered  with  a 
white  incrustation,  which  looks  much  like  water  at  a  dist^mce.  One  of 
these  lakes  contains  water,  and  seems  to  have  a  fair  supply  at  all  sea- 
sons. It  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in  width.  In  the 
spring  these  lakes  are  quite  large,  and  are  filled  by  the  overflow  of  the 
branclies  of  the  Big  Laramie,  which  are  greatly  swollen  by  the  melting 
snow.  Great  quantities  of  fish  are  swept  into  the  lakes  from  the  neigh- 
boring streams,  and  in  the  autumn  the  water  becomes  so  alkaline  by 
evaporation  that  the  fish  die  in  great  numbers  along  the  shores.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  not  a  single  trout  has  been  taken  from  any  of  the 
branches  of  the  North  Platte,  imless  a  few  have  been  caught  in  the 
Sweetwater,  while  the  little  branches  of  the  South  Platte  are  filled  with 
them. 

After  entering  the  foot-hills  of  the  mountains  the  Big  Laramie  and 
its  branehes  wind  their  way  through  the  valleys  or  gorges  formed  by  the 
anticlinals  and  synclinals,  produced  by  the  upheaving  of  the  unchanged 
rocks.  All  the  lower  beds  are  more  or  less  arenaceous  and  of  a  brick 
red  color,  with  only  three  layers  of  light  gray  sandstone.  No  fossils  can 
be  found  in  any  of  the  rocks,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  their  age 
with  certainty.  We  believe  that  the  lower  beds  are  carboniferous  and 
have  received  their  color  from  the  fact  that  the  sediments  were  doubt- 
less derived  from  the  disintegration  of  the  red  syenitic  rocks  upon  which 
they  rest.  It  is  also  quite  possible  that  a  portion  of  the  red  beds  are 
triassic,  and  also  that  the  yellow,  gray  and  rusty  sands  and  sandstones 
alone  are  Jurassic.  Lying  above  the  supposed  Jurassic,  and  beneath  the 
well  defined  cretaceous,  there  is  a  considerable  thickness  of  sandstones, 
which  I  have  called  transition  beds,  or  No.  1,  because  they  occupy  the 
position  of  the  lower  cretaceous  No.  1,  as  shown  on  the  Missouri  river 
and  in  middle  Kansas.  These  beds  are  well  developed  and  quite  uniform 
in  their  lithological  character,  all  along  the  moimtain  sides,  from  latitude 
490  to  the  Arkansas,  yet  they  have  never  yielded  a  single  characteristic 
fossil  that  would  determine  their  age.  I  have  therefore  called  them, 
provisionally,  lower  cretaceous,  or  beds  of  transition  from  one  great 
period  of  geological  history  to  another,  and  the  character  of  the  sedi- 
ments which  compose  them  justify  the  name. 

Near  our  camp  on  the  Big  Laramie,  which  was  about  thirty-five  miles 
southwest  of  Fort  Sanders,  and  about  fifteen  miles  above  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  were  some  singular  iUustrations  of  the  dynamics  of  geology.  On 
the  southwest  side  of  the  stream,  and  inclining  eastward  or  southeast- 
ward, the  entire  series  of  red  and  variegated  beds  are  shown  in  their 
order  of  succession,  1,500  or  2,000  feet  in  height.  At  the  foot  of  this 
escarijment  is  a  low  ridge  of  the  red  material,  which  is  so  grassed  over 
that  the  connection  cannot  be  seen  with  the  syenitic  nucleus.  Then 
comes  a  belt  of  syenite,  about  200  yards  wide  and  three  to  five  miles 
long,  the  jagged  masses  of  rock  reaching  a  height  of  1,000  feet  or  more, 
and  standing  nearly  vertical,  or  dipping  slightly  to  the  southeast. 
Between  the  syenitic  beds  and  the  river  are  two  low  ridges  of  cretaceous 
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H'os.  2  and  3,Vhich  seem  to  have  been  lifted  up  with  the  syenitic,  bnt  to 
have  fallen  back,  past  a  vertical  position,  so  that  they  now  incline  from 
the  sienitic  ridge,  while  on  the  op[)osite  side  tlie  beds  have  a  regular  dip 
fi-om  the  ridge^  Tliis  peculiarity  seems  to  be  common  in  various  locali- 
ties, owing  to  the  fact  that  the  metamoqihic  beds,  which  compose  the 
central  portions  of  all  the  mountains,  had  suffered  upheaval  prior  to  the 
deposition  of  the  unchanged  beds.  Therefore,  in  the  quiet  elevation  of 
the  mountain  ranges,  the  beds  are  merely  lifted  up  in  the  direction  of 
the  dip  of  the  older  rocks,  while  they  are,  as  it  were,  pushed  away  from 
the  opposite  side,  forming  what  may  be  called  an  abrupt  or  incomplete 
anticlinal. 

On  the  opposite,  or  south  side  of  the  river,  there  is  a  gradual  slope 
for  2,000  feet  along  the  bed  of  the  stream,  the  stnvta  inclining  5o,  until  we 
reach  the  nucleus  of  another  mountain  range;  so  that  we  have  here,  as  it 
were,  two  huge  monoclinals.  These  monoclinals  form  local  anticlinals, 
inasmuch  as  in  some  places  all  the  beds  incline,  for  a  short  distance, 
from  a  common  axis. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  east  for  10  to  20  miles,  the  flanks 
of  the  mountain  ranges  are  covered  with  the  unchanged  rocks,  which 
give  comparatively  gentle  grassy  slopes,  owing  to  the  readiness  with 
which  they  yield  to  the  atmospheric  agencies.  Through  these  slopes 
many  little  streams  cut  their  way,  forming  huge  canons,  which  reveal 
along  their  sides  the  series  of  beds  in  their  order  of  succession.  From 
a  point  near  the  source,  for  20  or  30  miles,  the  river  flows  through 
a  synclinal  valley,  the  conspicuous  red  beds  dipping  from  either  side. 
Along  the  valley  of  the  river  are  marked  deposits  of  drift,  the  result  of 
glacial  action ;  but  the  most  beautiful  feature  is  the  well-delined  terraces, 
about  50  feet  high,  and  smoothed  off  like  a  lawn.  The  terraces  are  cov- 
ered with  considerable  deposit  of  diift,  but  when  they  are  cut  through 
by  sti-eams  the  basis  rocks  are  shown.  The  scenery  on  either  side  of  the 
valley  is  beautiful  beyond  descrii)tion.  On  the  west  side  are  the  snow- 
clad  peaks  of  the  Medicine  Bow  range,  in  the  distance,  with  numerous 
intervening  lower  ranges,  ascending  like  steps. 

The  Snowy  mountains  are  mostly  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  are 
covered  with  eternal  snows,  but  the  lower  mountain  ridges  are  covered 
mostly  with  what  may  he  called  groves  of  pine.  Indeed,  the  pine  and 
grassy  openings  are  so  arranged  and  proportioned  that  the  whole  serine 
appears  as  if  it  might  have  been  partially  the  work  of  art,  and  the  trav- 
eller imagines  himself  in  a  sparsely  settled,  moimtainous  district,  instead 
of  the  unexplored  Rocky  Mountain  region.  These  openings  and  grassy 
8lox)es  will  make  excellent  j)asture  gi'ounds,  for  the  grass  is  good,  and 
they  are  watered  with  the  finest  mountain  streams  and  springs. 

I  would  again  remark,  that  the  pine  forests  of  these  mountains  must, 
at  some  iuture  period,  be  an  object  of  earnest  j)ur8uit.  Even  now  the 
mountain  sides  are  full  of  tie-cutters,  who  cut  and  float  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  ties  down  the  mountain  streams,  20  to  100  miles,  to  the 
Union  Pacific  railroad,  where  they  can  be  transported  by  rail  to  any 
desired  point.* 

In  the  moist  rapines  of  the  mountain  sides  are  patches  of  the  aspen, 
Popultis  tremulmdes,  which  form  a  striking  feature  in  the  landscai>e,  from 
its  peculiar  mode  of  growth.  They  grow  very  thickly,  seldom  attaining 
a  height  of  more  than  40  or  50  feet,  and  not  more  than  12  or  18  inches  in 
diameter.  The  bodies  are  very  smooth  and  neiirly  white,  and  the  tops 
form  a  rounded  cone-shaped  mass  of  foliage.  .  These  aspen  groves  are 
the  favorite  resort  of  elk,  deer,  grouse,  and  all  kinds  of  game. 

On  the  east  side,  also,  is  the  snow-clad  range,  which,  in  its  southward 
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extension,  includes  Long's  Peak,  and  numerous  peaks  in  the  vicinity. 
On  either  side  of  this  lofty  range,  which  often  rises  above  the  limit  of 
vegetation,  are  a  number  of  successive  lower  ridges  which  descend  like 
steps.  There  is  such  a  wonderful  luiiformity  in  the  structure  of  these 
moimtains  that  a  detailed  description  of  a  portion  applies  for  the  most 
part  to  all. 

Our  course  along  the  Cherokee  trail  was  about  southwest  from  the 
Big  Laramie  river^  over  ridge  after  ridge,  and  after  travelling  25  miles 
we  entered  the  North  Park,  through  some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery 
of  that  interesting  region.  From  the  summit  of  the  high  ridges  on  the 
north  we  looked  to  the  southward,  over  a  series  of  lofty  cones  or  pyra- 
mids, as  it  were,  aU  clothed  with  a  dense  growth  of  pine.  The  meta- 
morphic  rocks,  of  which  these  are  composed,  disintegrate  so  easily  that 
their  surface  is  covered  with  a  deposit  of  loose  materials,  as  tne  earth 
and  fragments  of  rocks. 

The  hills  have,  therefore,  been  so  smoothed  down  that  it  is  difficult 
to  see  the  basis  rocks  in  continuous  lines.  '  We  saw  enough,  however, 
to  show  us  that  red  sienite,  in  its  various  forms,  constitutes  the  prin- 
cipal rock,  while  now  and  then  a  bed  of  hornblende  gneise,  white  quartz, 
and  greenstone  occurs. 

All  through  the  mountain  region  are  small  open  area6,  sometimes  on 
the  hills  and  sometimes  in  the  lower  ground,  forming  meadow-like  spots 
which  the  various  kinds  of  animals  love  to  frequent,  to  feed  on  the 
abundant  grass. 

The  old  Cherokee  trail  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  a  party  <rf 
these  Indians  cut  their  way  through  the  thick  pines,  about  30  years 
ago,  with  a  train  of  about  300  wagons.  The  travelling  was  difficult 
at  this  time,  owing  to  the  ruggedness  of  the  service  and  the  obstruction 
from  the  faUen  pines. 

So  far  as  I  could  iiscertain,  the  trend  of  the  upheaved  mountain  ridges 
of  sienite  was  nearly  east  and  west,  and  the  dip  nearly  north. 

The  North  Park  is  oval  or  nearly  quadrangidar  in  shai>e,  is  about  50 
miles  in  extent,  from  east  to  west,  and  30  miles  from  north  to  south, 
occupying  an  area  of  about  1,500  square  miles.  Viewing  it  from  one  of 
the  high  mountains  on  its  border,  it  appears  like  a  vast  depression  which 
might  once  have  formed  the  bed  of  a  lake.  Its  surface  is  rather  ragged, 
yet  there  are  broad  bottoms  along  the  streams,  especially  the  North 
Platte  and  its  branches.  Scarcely  a  tree  is  to  be  seen  over  the  whole 
extent,  while  the  moimtains  which  wall  it  in  on  every  side  are  dotted 
with  a  dense  growth  of  pine.  The  grass  grows  in  the  park  quite  abund- 
antly, often  yielding  at  least  two  tons  to  the  acre.  Streams  of  the 
purest  water  flow  through  the  park,  and  there  are  some  of  the  finest 
springs  I  have  yet  seen,  a  few  of  them  forming  good-sized  streams  where 
they  issue  from  the  ground.  I  am  quite  confident  that  this  entire  park  would 
make  an  excellent  grazing  region  for  at  least  six  or  eight  months  of  the 
year.  Myriads  of  antelopes  were  quietly  feeding  in  this  great  pasture 
ground  like  flocks  of  sheep. 

The  soil  is  very  rich,  but  the  seasons  must  be  too  brief  for  the  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  any  crops.  Indeed  there  is  a  fix)st  there  nearly 
every  night,  and  snow  falls  every  month  in  the  year. 

As  I  have  before  stated,  the  park  is  surrounded  with  lofty  ranges  of 
mountains  as  by  gigantic  walls.  On  the  north  and  east  side  may  be 
seen  the  snow-covered  ranges,  rising  far  above  all  the  rest,  their  sum- 
mits touching  the  clouds. 

On  the  west  side  there  is  also  a  short  snowy  range.  The  snowy  ranges 
on  the  eastern  border  of  the  park  have  their  north  sides  abrupt,  and  the 
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Bouth  sides  less  so,  as  seen  from  a  distance,  as  if  the  massive  piles  inclined 
southward. 

All  along  the  north  side  of  the  park  the  lower  hills  incline  south- 
westward,  while  the  higher  ranges  are  quite  steep  and  correspond,  in 
the  apparent  dip  of  the  beds,  with  the  lofty  snow-clad  mountains  on 
the  east,  which  incline  south  or  southwestward.  The  inclination  of  the 
metamorphic  beds,  composing  the  higher  ranges,  is  from  60^  to  80^. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  park  long  ridges  seem  to  come  into  the  park, 
so  that  they  die  out  in  the  plain,  forming  a  sort  of  "  en  echelon'' arrange- 
ment. It  is  due  to  this  fact  that  the  area  enclosed  receives  its  oval 
shape^ 

The  general  trend  of  all  the  continuous  mountain  ranges  is  nearly 
northwest  and  southeast  on  all  sides,  but  there  are  many  local  dips  and 
variations  from  this  direction. 

I  was  much  interested  to  know  whether  any  of  the  unchanged  rocks 
which  are  so  well  developed  in  the  Laramie  plains  occur  in  the  north 
part.  I  found  that  the  entire  series  of  red  and  variegated  beds,  including 
a  portion  of  the  cretaceous  strata,  were  fully  represented,  all  inclining 
from  the  flanks  of  the  mountains  and  gradually  assuming  a  horizontal 
position,  or  nearly  so,  toward  the  central  portion  of  the  park. 

The  transition  beds,  or  lower  cretaceous  No.  1,  form  quite  conspicuous 
ridges,  inclining  19<^  to  the  southwest.  They  are  composed  of  a  very 
beautiful  pudding-stone,  an  aggregation  of  small  rounded  pebbles,  most 
of  them  flint,  cemented  together  with  a  silicious  paste. 

On  the  north  side  are  quite  large  areas  covered  with  loose  sand,  which 
is  blown  about  by  the  wind,  resembling  the  sand-hills  on  the  Niobrara 
river.  A  close  examination  of  the  sand  shows  that  it  is  composed  mostly 
of  rounded  particles  of  quartz  and  feldspar.  The  surface  sustains  little 
or  no  vegetation,  presenting  a  i>eculiar  barren  appearance,  the  sand 
moAing  readily  with  the  wind. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  impossible  to  color  on  any  map  the  geological 
formations  of  any  part  of  this  mountain  region,  and  no  information  has 
ever  been  given  in  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  North  Park.  It  will 
be  impossible  even  now,  with  the  imperfect  topography  of  any  of  the 
maps,  to  color  the  geology  in  detail ;  but  these  explorations  will  enable 
me  to  fix  the  outline  of  the  formations,  in  a  general  way,  with  a  good 
degree  of  accuracy. 


Fort  Sanders,  Washington  Territory, 

September  25,  1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  concluding  portion  of  my  field 
report  of  Wyoming  Territory.  Although  written  quite  hastily  and  under 
pressure  of  other  duties  in  the  field,  I  am  sure  it  must  commend  itself 
to  your  attention,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  descriptive  of  a  portion  of  the 
we4st  rich  in  coal  and  iron,  but  about  which  there  was  previously  very 
little  information  of  a  definite  character. 

I  shall  be  able  to  color  on  a  map  the  outlines  of  the  great  geological 
formations  as  far  west  as  Fort  Bridger.  My  collections  are  getting  to 
be  quite  large.  Professor  Agassiz,  who  is  here  now.  regards  them  as 
very  remarkable  and  entirely  new  to  science.  Both  the  Professors, 
Hail  and  Agassiz,  have  given  their  testimony  to  the  tnitlifulness  of  my 
scientific  labors  here  in  the  most  emphatic  terms. 

Colonel  Smith  is  doing  most  excellent  work  in  securing  materials  for  a 
map  of  this  portion  of  the  west.  He  is  now  copying  the  map  of  the 
16  I 
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Union  Pacific  Railroad  office.  He  will  be  able  to  construct  a  map  of 
this  portion  of  the  west  which  will  be  far  in  advance  of  any  preceding 
one. 

No  draft  has  yet  c^ome  to  me  from  the  United  States  treasury  up  to 
this  date.  I  have  borrowed  money  from  bank  at  12  per  cent,  discount, 
and  drawn  on  my  friends  untD  1  am  very  much  emban*a«8ed.  I  do  not 
like  to  go  on  my  Colorado  work  until  I  know  something  more  definite. 
Should  you  wish  any  more  preliminary  rei)orts  from  the  field,  please 
mention  it  in  your  next  communication.  I  have  hurried  this  last  one  so 
as  to  get  it  to  you  before  the  1st  of  October. 

We  have  had  a  severe  snow-storm,  6  inches  on  the  plains,  and  12 
inches  in  the  mountains.    The  mountains  are  now  covered  with  snow. 
Very  respectfullj'^,  your  obedient  sen^ant, 

F.  V.  HAYDEN, 

United  States  Oeologist 
Hon.  Joseph  S.  Wilson, 

Commissioner  General  Land  Office. 


September  1, 1868. 

Pursuing  our  course  westward,  across  the  Laramie  plains,  from  Fort 
Sanders,  we  took  the  overland  stage  road,  which  continues  near  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  on  the  south  side  of  the  plains,  and  usually  from  5  to 
15  miles  south  of  the  railroad  route.  I  give  my  notes  of  the  difterent 
routes  in  detail,  from  the  fact  that  my  explorations  extended  over  a 
region  almost  entirely  new,  and  also  because  there  has  existed  no 
definite  data  which  could  be  used  in  coloring  a  geological  maj). 

As  I  have  before  remarked,  the  Laramie  range  of  mountains  forms 
one  of  the  most  complete  and  beautiful  anticlinals  seen  in .  the  Rocky 
mountsiins.  Tliis  range  extends  from  a  point  near  the  Sweetwater, 
southeastward,  in  the  form  of  a  cui've,  until  it  is  lost  in  the  main  Rocky 
mountain  range  near  Long's  Peak.  It  forms  a  conspicuous  wall,  closing 
in  the  northeast  and  east  sides  of  the  Laramie  plains. 

The  nucleus  is  red  sienite  for  the  most  part,  while  from  the  margins 
incline,  from  either  side,  unchanged  rocks  belonging  to  the  carboniferous, 
triassic,  Jurassic,  cretaceous,  and,  in  some  localities,  tertiary.  These 
beds  incline  at  different  angles,  dex)ending  upon  the  character  of  the 
elevating  forcie. 

The  plains  of  Laramie,  as  this  area  enclosed  by  mountains  is  called, 
exhibit  a  broad  undulating,  almost  treeless  surface,  about  60  miles  in 
length  from  east  to  west,  and  50  miles  from  north  to  south. 

From  Fort  Sanders,  along  the  stage  route  to  Little  Laramie,  the  dis- 
tjince  is  about  18  miles.  The  surface  is  undulating,  but  all  the  slopes  are 
moderate  in  the  inclination.  The  basis  rocks  are  all  of  the  cretaceous 
period.  In  the  banks  of  the  Big  Laramie  maybe  seen  a  small  thickness 
of  the  black  slates  of  No.  2,  and  here  and  there  are  isolated  hills  with  the 
yellowish  chalky  layers  of  No.  3.  Some  of  the  higher  ridges  which  ex- 
tend down  into  the  plains  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  reveal  here 
and  there  the  rusty  yellow  arenaceous  marls  of  No.  5. 

From  Little  Laramie  station  to  Cooi>er's  creek  it  is  15  miles;  over  all 
this  distance  the  cretaceous  rocks  prevail,  belonging  for  the  most  part  to 
the  upper  portion  of  that  period.  There  are  isolated  j)atches  of  tertiarj- 
probably  overlapping  the  cret^iceous  beds.  About  two  miles  north  of 
the  station,  on  the  west  bank  of  Cooper's  creek,  an  excellent  coal  mine 
has  been  opened,  with  a  bed  nine  feet  in  thickness.    The  coal  is  quite 
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pnre,  compact,  but  rather  light.  It  bums  very  well,  and  though  I  do 
not  think  the  bed  will  be  continuous  over  a  large  area,  it  will  yield  a  vast 
amount  of  fuel. 

The  evidence  of  drift  action  in  the  valley  is  very  striking.  The  valley 
of  Cooper's  creek  forms  a  triangular  area  about  five  miles  wide  at  the 
base  of  the  mountains  and  extending  down  the  creek  to  a  gorge  through 
which  the  stream  parses,  a  distance  of  eight  to  ten  miles.  On  the  soutli 
side  there  is  a  hUl  500  feet  high,  with  the  summit  covered  with  a  heavy 
deposit  of  drift,  and  the  surface  literally  paved  with  worn  rocks. 

On  the  northwest  side  there  is  a  low  ridge,  the  summit  of  which  is 
composed  of  upper  cretaceous  rocks.  The  valley  as  well  as  the  high 
ground  is  covered  with  the  drift  material.  The  evidence  seems  to  be 
clear  that  much  of  this  drift  deposit  is  local  and  derived  from  the  moun- 
tains in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

All  along  the  base  of  the  mountains,  interrupted  occasionaUy,  is  a 
deep  valley  varying  from  three  to  ten  miles  wide,  which  seems  t-o  have 
been  scooped  out  as  it  were  by  forces  which  must  have  come  from  the 
mountain  ranges. 

At  right  angles  to  this  valley  and  extending  down  into  the  plain  are 
numerous  other  vaUeys  of  erosion,  walled  on  each  side  by  high  narrow 
ridges.  Upon  the  sides  of  the  ridges  facing  the  mountains  are  the 
heaviest  deposits  of  drift,  extending  to  the  summits  of  the  hills,  while 
the  opposite  sides  are  smooth  and  usually  covered  with  grass. 

Sometimes  these  hills  have  quite  gentle  slopes,  facing  the  mountain 
sides,  and  are  so  thickly  covered  with  loose  rocks  that  no  vc^getation  can 
gain  a  foothold,  while  the  opposite  sides  descend  abruptly  and  are  clothed 
with  vegetation,  with  scarcely  a  pebble  on  the  surface. 

Whether  all  tlie  drift  phenomena  of  this  region  are  due  to  these  lo(»al 
influences  I  will  not  now  attempt  to  decide,  but  we  believe  that  the  greater 
portion  of  them  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  joint  action  of  water  and 
ice  oi>erating  from  the  direction  of  the  mountain  ranges  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  In  my  final  report  I  shall  attempt  to  discuss  these  j>oints  ni^re 
in  detail. 

Westward  from  Cooper's  creek  11  miles  we  come  to  the  deep,  wooded, 
and  somewhat  fertile  valley  of  Rock  creek. 

Soon  after  leaving  Cooper's  creek  west  we  observe  the  tertiary  rocks 
beginning  to  overlap,  and  six  miles  distant  we  come  to  a  most  excellent 
exposure  of  the  coal  beds.  The  slopes  are  all  so  gentle,  and  the  8ui)er- 
ficial  drift  deposits  cover  the  surface  to  such  an  extent,  that  I  found  it 
difficult  to  secure  a  connected  section  of  the  beds  in  their  order  of  super- 
position. 

The  nisty  arenaceous  marls  of  No.  5  seem  to  pass  gradually  up  into 
the  coal-bearing  layers  without  any  perceptible  break  and  without  a  very 
marked  change  in  the  sediments.  The  lower  beds  of  tlie  tertiary,  as  seeii 
here,  are  composed  of  a  fine  brown  grit,  very  loose,  but  filled  with  irregu- 
lar hard  masses  of  rocks,  sometimes  in  layers  extending  for  a  short  dis 
tance,  but  usually  in  the  form  of  concretions.  These  concretions  have 
concentric  coats,  or  they  are  composed  of  thin  laminae  which  separati'* 
very  readily. 

Underneath  the  coal  there  is  a  bed  of  drab  clay  varying  in  thickness 
from  three  to  five  feet.  When  the  coal  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  or 
the  waters  are  permitted  to  permeate  the  overlying  strata  it  has  a  rusty 
dull  brown  appearance,  but  on  penetrating  the  earth  it  soon  reveals  its 
bright  color  and  compact  structure.  Above  the  coal  there  is  another 
bed  of  drab,  indurated  clay,  and  then  over  this  a  loose  grit  with  layers 
of  hai*d  sandstone. 
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The  clay  bed  above  the  coal  is  full  of  nodules  of  iron,  also  rusty 
sandy  concretions.  The  dip  is  above  lO^  to  the  northeast  from  the 
mountains.  About  a  mile  west  of  the  opening  described  above  there  is 
another  outcropping  of  coal  which  has  been  wrought  to  some  extent. 
This  bed  is  divided  by  about  two  and  a  half  feet  of  dmb  arenaceous  clay. 
The  upper  portion  measures  about  five  feet,  the  lower  six  to  eight 
feet,  so  that  we  have  10  to  12  feet  of  solid  coal;  some  portions  look  Uke 
dull  bituminous  coal,  others  resembling  anthracite  verymuch  in  appear- 
ance. Over  the  coal  is  the  usual  drab,  indurated  clay  filled  with  vege- 
table matter,  in  thin  shaly  layers,  as  if  composed  of  the  broken  stems 
and  leaves  of  plants.  Above  this  also  is  a  bed  of  loose,  rusty  brown 
sand,  with  sandstone  and  ruBty  iron-stone,  and  still  higher  up  is  a  bed 
of  very  hard  silicious  rock,  compact,  of  a  lighter  brown  color.  The  in- 
cUnation  of  these  beds  is  not  great,  not  more  than  from  3°  to  5°.  At  the 
immediate  entrance  of  this  mine  the  dip  is  not  more  than  5^.  The  coal 
can  be  easily  worked  and  the  mine  well  drained.  The  roof  is  simply 
indurated  clay,  but  this  can  be  made  firm  with  wooden  supports. 

The  coal  is  of  the  best  quality,  close,  compact,  and  moderately  heavy, 
but,  like  most  of  the  tertiary  coals,  cnimbles  on  exposure  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, as  is  shown  by  the  great  quantities  which  have  fallen  in  pieces  at 
the  mouth  of  the  mine.  Even  when  the  masses  of  coal  have  crumbled 
in  pieces  some  of  the  fragments  retain  the  shining  black  color,  though 
most  of  it  becomes  a  dull  brown.  I  am  inclined  to  regard  this  bed  as 
the  most  important  one  in  this  region,  and  a«  holding  the  lowest  position 
geologically.  It  is  probably  the  same  one  that  is  wrought  so  successfully 
at  Carbon,  on  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad. 

Nearly  all  the  land  between  Cooper's  creek  and  Bock  creek  has  been 
taken  possession  of  as  coal  lands,  in  claims  of  KK)  acres  each. 

So  far  aa  I  could  determine.  Rock  Creek  valley  is  about  three  to  five 
miles  wide,  and  is  evidently  a  valley  of  erosion. 

On  the  west  side  there  is  a  high  ridge,  plainly  tertiary,  and  at  least 
500  feet  high,  which  slopes  down  to  the  creek. 

In  some  places  the  strata  dip  1(P  or  12°,  but  the  average  dip  is  not 
more  than  6o.  West  of  Rock  creek  there  seems  to  be  an  unusual  thick- 
ness of  sandstone,  or  loose  fine  sand.  For  10  miles  or  more  to  the  west- 
ward there  is  a  large  area,  on  both  sides  of  the  stage  road,  covered  with 
massive  piles  of  sandstone,  most  of  it  concretions  of  a  rusty-brown 
color. 

In  these  sandstones  are  thin  layers,  with  a  small  amount  of  calcareous 
matter,  which  have  preserved  great  quantities  of  deciduous  leaves. 
They  indicate  the  tertiary  age  of  these  rocks,  and  also  show  that  they 
jut  far  up  close  to  the  foot-hiUs  of  the  mountains. 

These  massive  sandstones  give  a  very  i*ugged  aspect  to  the  surface  of 
this  region. 

The  tertiary  strata  are  very  heavy,  varying  from  1,500  to  2,000  feet  in 
thickness  in  the  aggregate,  and  composed  mostly  of  alternate  beds  of 
rusty-yellow  sandstone,  and  greenish-gray  indurated  sands  and  clays. 
All  the  beds  incline  slightly  from  the  mountains  about  northeast. 

From  Laramie  river  to  the  Medicine  Bow  we  see  no  indication  of  the 
red  beds,  though  they  must  exist  higher  up  in  the  mountains. 

On  the  south  side  of  our  road  the  slopes  are  very  gentle,  the  hills 
rising  up  gradually  like  steps,  and  all  the  elevations,  and  even  the  gorges 
through  which  the  little  streams  flow  down  from  the  mountains,  are  so 
covered  with  debris  that  all  their  rough  points  are  smoothed  oft*,  and  so 
covered  with  grass  that  it  is  difticult  to  find  the  ba^is  rocks. 

Even  Elk  mountain,  which  must  rise  at  least  1,500  feet  above  the  bed 
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of  the  Medicine  Bow  at  the  stage  station,  has  been  so  smoothed  down 
by  drift  action,  and  now  covered  with  gra^,  that  the  rocks  cannot  well 
be  seen. 

North  of  the  road  the  tertiary  rocks  made  very  rugged  bad  lands, 
and  the  bare  surface  and  conical  hills  give  to  this  district  the  same 
gloomy  bareness  but  picturesque  appearance  of  the  country  occupied  by 
the  same  formations  on  the  upper  Missouri. 

On  the  night  of  September  4th  we  camped  on  the  Medicine  Bow  river 
near  the  foot  of  Elk  mountain.  This  is  quite  a  large  stream,  with  clear 
pure  water,  fringed  with  a  wide  belt  of  bitter  cotton-wood. 

Elk  mountain  forms  a  short  range,  with  the  highest  point  facing  the 
river,  and  resembled  the  short  range  with  abrupt  front  east  of  the  Little 
Laramie  river. 

The  metamorphic  rocks  have  been  elevated,  while  the  unchanged  ter- 
tiary beds  jut  up  against  the  base  without  the  usual  appearance  of  a 
series  of  upheaved  ridges,  as  we  find  in  approaching  the  nucleus  of  the 
mountains.  This  range  is  only  10  or  20  miles  long.  It  forms  what  I 
have  called  an  abrupt  anticlinal — ^that  is,  on  one  side  all  the  rocks  seem 
to  have  been  dropped  down  at  the  base  and  the  mountain  side,  present- 
ing an  almost  vertical  escarpment,  while  the  opposite  side  slopes  gently 
down,  revealing  the  upturned  edges  of  all  the  unchanged  rocks  in  the 
region,  reposing  upon,  or  inclining  at,  moderate  angles  from  the  meta- 
morphic rocks. 

The  numerous  branches  which  constitute  the  sources  of  the  Medicine 
Bow  river  form  a  broad  valley  scooped  out,  evidently,  from  the  yielding 
rocks,  so  that  Elk  mountain  is  to  a  certain  extent  an  isolated  range. 
The  tertiary  beds  dip  away  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  northward, 
and  passing  across  the  ridge  we  find  them  composed  of  a  series  of  brown 
and  dark-brown  indurated  clays  and  sands,  with  layers  of  more  or  less 
laminated  rusty  sandstone,  very  fine,  but  With  a  little  lime  and  a  strong 
tendency  to  a  concretionary  structure,  varying  in  thickness  from  2  feet 
to  10  or  12. 

Sometimes  these  rocky  layers  swell  out  to  a  considerable  thickness, 
then  again  diminish  until  they  are  lost  in  the  loams,  sands,  and  clays. 
They  usually  protect  the  ridges  from  wearing  down  and  show  more  dis- 
tinctly the  dip  of  the  beds,  which  here  is  30^  to  40^,  about  20Q  west  of 
north.  Elk  mountain  seems  to  incline  about  northwest  and  to  face 
southeast,  the  southeast  front  being  abrupt,  while  the  northwest  slopes 
gently  down  so  as  to  show  clearly  that  portion  of  the  anticlinal. 

In  the  tertiary  ridges  just  described  are  quite  extensive  beds  of  lig- 
nite. The  first  ridge,  near  the  Medicine  Bow  stage  station,  has  a  bed  of 
coal  six  feet  thick,  and  the  harder  layers  above  and  below  the  coal  are 
filled  with  indistinct  vegetable  impressions. 

The  interval  between  the  first  main  ridge  and  the  second  is  about  one 
and  a  half  mile,  and  in  that  interval  are  shown  several  beds  of  lignite 
and  layers  of  light-gray  fine-grained  silicious  rocks. 

The  second  main  ridge  inclines  three  to  five  degrees,  and  this  is  com- 
posed of  a  variety  of  beds,  the  general  color  being  brown  or  light-drab, 
while  the  harder  layers  are  rusty  sandstone. 

One  bed,  perhaps  50  feet  in  thickness,  is  composed  of  fine  gray  indu- 
rated sand  with  a  greenish  tinge.  At  the  summit  of  this  ridge  is  a  layer 
of  melted  or  baked  rocks,  caused  by  the  burning  out  of  the  coal  beds 
beneath.  Impressions  of  deciduous  leaves  are  found  here  in  consider- 
able numbers.  Some  of  the  harder  layers  are  composed  of  an  aggre- 
gate of  the  crj^stals  of  feldspar  and  quartz,  as  if  the  sediments  were 
derived  directly  from  the  disintegration  of  the  metamorphic  rocks. 
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The  concretionary  rocks  break  in  pieces  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  some  of 
them  exfoliate  as  it  were — that  is,  they  are  formed  of  concentric  coats 
which  fall  off  from  the  nucleus ;  others  seem  to  split  in  thin  laminae,  like 
cutting  an  apple  into  thin  slices;  others  break  into  irrej^ilar  fragments. 
All  exhibit  the  same  rusty-yellow  color  on  exjwsure.  This  is  doubtless 
due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphuret  of  iron  which  seems  to  be  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  the  rocks.  On  coming  in  contact  with 
the  atmosphere  or  moisture  this  sulphiuret  of  iron  becx)mes  the  oxide  of 
iron,  giving  to  all  the  rocks  of  this  region  a  more  or  less  rusty-yellow 
color. 

In  the  \icinity  of  the  coal  beds  are  found  considerable  quantities  of 
brown  iron  ore.  Large  masses  were  found  scattered  over  the  top  of  one 
of  the  ridges  which  had  been  melted  by  the  ignition  of  the  coal.  The 
mean  trend  of  the  upheaved  ridges  is  about  northeast  and  southwest. 

West  of  the  Medicine  Bow  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  that  of  utter 
barrenness  and  gloom;  scarcely  any  vegetation  growing  except  sage  and 
grease- wood.  Now  and  then  a  little  lake  is  seen,  but  from  the  alkaline 
character  of  the  water  and  the  absence  of  any  vegetation  around  theip 
lK)rders  they  only  add  to  the  dreariness  of  the  sc^ne.  The  dearth  of 
animal  life  is  equal  to  that  of  the  vegetable,  Now  and  then  the  small 
sage  rabbit,  Lepus  artemema'j  the  little  rock  squirrel,  Tamias  quadrivit- 
tata^j  or  the  cock  of  the  plains,  are  seen. 

A  few  miles  west  of  Fort  Halleck  there  is  a  very  conspicuous  hill  ou 
the  south  side  of  the  road,  the  strata  of  which  incline  25^,  though  some 
beds  near  the  summit  dip  35o,  This  is  called  Sheep  mountain.  The  most 
conspicuous  bed  in  this  hill  is  a  yellow-gray  sandstone,  300  to  500  feet 
thick,  the  age  of  which  I  could  not  determine. 

Fmm  Medicine  Bow  to  Pass  creek,  a  distance  of  27  miles,  the  road 
passes  through  a  wide  valley,  between  two  upheaved  ridges,  and  nearly 
on  the  line  between  the  cretaceous  and  the  tertiary  beds. 

About  Ave  miles  before  reachhig  Pass  creek  the  cretaceous  beds  show 
themselves  clearly  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  The  rusty  sands  and  sand- 
stones of  No.  5  are  seen  on  the  right  side,  while  dipping  from  the  flanks  of 
Sheep  mountain,  on  the  left,  are  well  Shown  the  clays  of  No.  2,  and  the 
lighter  chalky  slates  of  No.  3. 

All  along  Elk  mountain  the  red  beds  appear  high  up  on  the  flanks, 
visible,  but  not  conspicuous,  and  they  do  not,  as  usual,  color  the  debris 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  There  is  an  unusual  accumulation  of  cretaceous 
and  tertiary  in  this  region,  at  least  5,000  feet  in  thickness  of  each. 

Very  nearly  north  of  Pass  creek  we  have  an  uplift  of  yellow,  rather 
flne-grained  sandstone,  which  presents  a  front  like  a  wall,  built  up  with 
vertical  columns  of  every  form  left  after  erosion. 

The  sandstone  must  have  been  150  feet  thick.  It  inclines  nearly  north 
at  an  angle  of  19o.  As  we  emerge  from  the  hills  near  Pass  creek,  we 
come  into  a  broad  open  plain,  and  the  ridges  of  upheaval  seem  to  extend 
off  "en  echelon,"  as  it  were,  gently  bending  from  the  west  northward, 
forming  one  side  or  rim  of  the  plain.  .  These  ridges  of  upheaval  extend  off 
for  miles  like  waves.  They  are  composed  of  lai'ge  numbers  of  alternate 
hills  of  loose  yellow  sand  and  indurated  clay  and  yellow  sandstone,  the 
whole  readily  yielding  to  atmospheric  influences,  and  then  the  hills  as  well 
as  the  valleys  are  covered  with  a  great  depth  of  fine  sand,  from  which 
theharder  beds  of  sandstone  project  in  long  lines  or  walls.  These  ridges 
vary  in  distance  from  100  to  1,000  yaixls  apart,  a  valley  always  interven- 
ing, a  slope  on  one  side  and  an  abrupt  front  on  the  other;  that  is,  they 
form  monoclinals.  The  broad  plain  into  which  we  emerge  west  of  Elk 
mountiiin  must  be  one  of  depression,  or  a  large  area  not  elevated  with 
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the  surrounding  country,  for  the  ridges  of  elevation  which  make  so 
marked  a  feature  all  around  it  die  out  gradually  in  the  plain.  On  the 
east  side  the  ends  of  the  ridges  fade  out  in  the  level  plain,  but  on  the 
north  border  they  lie  along  nearly  parallel. 

As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  this  plain  is  perfectly  level,  no  cuts  or 
valleys  of  erosion  to  show  the  underlying  rocks.  There  is  a  thick  deposit 
of  drift  over  the  whole  surface.  This  vast  barren  sage  plain  stretches 
far  westward  to  Bitter  creek  and  Green  river,  with  very  little  grass  or 
water  for  the  traveller. 

From  our  camp  of  September  4,  on  Pass  creek,  we  travelled  nearly 
north  or  northwest  to  the  railroad.  The  long  ridges  seemed  to  dip  away 
from  the  open  plain.  The  trend  of  a  lone  ridge  of  greenstone  was  nearly 
east  and  west. 

The  main  trend  of  these  ridges  is  a  little  north  of  west,  and  the  dip,  of 
course,  east  of  north. 

Looking  at  the  east  or  southeast  side  of  the  plain  the  mountains  seem 
to  rise  in  long  ridges,  step  by  step,  and  to  trend  about  northeast  and 
southwest,  the  southwest  end  sloping  gently  down  into  the  plain.  When 
we  look  at  details  it  is  almost  impossible  to  discover  any  system  in  the 
trend  or  inclination  of  the  beds,  except  in  a  general  way.  The  aggregate 
of  the  mountain  ranges  will  be  found  to  have  a  definite  trend,  as  is  shown 
on  our  topographical  maps.  The  general  trend  of  mountain  chains  is 
nearly  northwest  and  southeast;  but  if  we  examine  the  smaller  ridges 
in  detail,  we  shall  find  that  the  forces  operate  from  beneath  the  crust 
in  almost  every  dire<ition. 

It  becomes  therefore  quite  important  to  describe  the  geology  of  every 
locality  with  minuteness,  even  at  the  risk  of  repetition  and  tediousness. 
From  all  these  detailed  descriptions  may  be  derived  some  important 
generalizations. 

The  rusty  calcareous  sandstones  which  compose  the  inner  lower  ridges 
facing  the  plain  are  undoubtedly  upper  cretaceous,  and  incline  SIP  to  45^. 
These  rusty  sandstones  fonn  a  belt  about  one  and  a  half  miles  wide,  the 
intercalated  beds  being  composed  of  loose  yellow  arenaceous  material, 
which  is  covered  with  grass,  the  harder  layers  merely  projecting  above 
the  surface  in  patches  here  and  there.  Very  few  fossils  can  be  detected 
in  these  beds.  I  found  an  Inoceramm,  a  BaeuUte^  and  a  species  of  Ostrea^ 
suftlcient  to  indicate  their  age.  One  of  these  ridges  of  cretaceous  sand- 
stone is  very  conspicuous,  and  forms  a  long  wall  on  the  north  side  of  the 
plains,  extending  about  five  miles,  and  then  dies  out. 

We  have  here  also  several  s>Ticlinal  and  anticlinal  valleys,  trending 
nearly  ea*st  and  west,  but  there  is  an  anticlinal  valley,  which  commences 
at  the  foot  of  Elk  mountain,  and  strikes  northwestward  to  the  Sweet- 
water mountains.  This  anticlinal  valley  may  be  seen  along  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad  as  far  as  Rawlings's  Springs  station,  when  it  begins  to 
fade  out  in  that  direction.  It  forms  the  chain  of  connection,  however, 
of  the  elevating  forces  which  raised  those  mountain  ranges,  linking  the 
main  ranges  south  of  the  plains  with  those  of  the  north. 

Having  given  in  the  preceding  pages  the  details  of  the  geological 
character  of  the  country  along  the  line  of  the  overland  stage  route,  as 
far  west  as  Green  river,  we  will  return  to  Fort  Sanders,  and  follow  the 
line  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  to  the  same  point.  And  I  would  here 
renmrk  that  so  little  is  known  even  of  the  outline  of  the  great  formations 
along  this  route,  that  any  information,  however  brief,  will  be  of  interest. 

The  facilities  attbrded  by  this  road  are  bringing  into  this  region  emi- 
nent men  from  all  portions  of  the  world,  and  the  singular  unique  geolo- 
gical and  geographical  features  which  meet  the  eye  on  every  side  excite 
marked  attention  and  inquiry. 
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From  Laramie  City  to  Cooper's  Lake  station,  a  distance  of  25.6  miles, 
there  is  a  good  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  character  of  the  country  as 
we  proceed  westward. 

On  our  right  the  Laramie  range  apx>ears  like  a  wall  bending  outward 
to  the  northwest  and  west,  and  finally  ceases  to  be  seen. 

Near  the  crossing  of  the  Big  Laramie  river  we  see  on  our  right  the 
red  beds,  which  are  somewhat  marked ;  we  can  follow  these  up.  to  the 

foot  of  the by  their  peculiar  brick  red  color.    Here  comes  the 

cretaceous  rocks,  especially  the  upper  members  of  the  group.  Very  soon 
after  crossing  the  Laramie  river  they  continue  to  a  iK)int  about  five 
miles  east  of  Como,  where  the  tertiary  beds  overlap.  Isolated  patches 
of  tertiary  apx)ear  before  reaching  Rock  creek.  At  the  quarry  the  black 
slates  of  No.  2  are  quite  conspicuous,  but  the  sandstones  which  are 
transported  to  Laramie  and  to  Cheyenne  are  most  probably  lower  terti- 
ary. They  are  filled  with  fragments  of  stems  and  leaves,  some  of  which 
are  distinct  enough  to  determine. 

The  surface  of  the  country  for  the  first  25  miles  after  leaving  Laramie 
westward  presents  a  cheerful  appeiu*ance.  The  basis  rocks  are  com- 
posed of  the  arenaceous  marls  and  clays  of  the  upper  cretaceous  period, 
and  these,  yielding  rea<lily  to  atmospheric  agencies,  are  worn  down  so 
that  all  the  hills  and  ridges  are  smoothed  off  and  rounded,  and  covered 
with  a  good  growth  of  gra«s.  Indeed,  the  country  is  in  striking  contrast 
with  that  further  to  the  west. 

After  leaving  Cooper's  Lake  station,  we  began  to  approach  the  black 
clays  of  No.  2,  and  then  beyond  the  tertiary  beds ;  and  from  there  to 
Bitter  creek  w^e  pass  over  one  of  the  most  bari*en,  desolate,  forbidding 
regions  1  have  ever  seen  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

From  Cooper's  Lake  station  to  a  jmint  about  35  miles,  the  black  plastic 
clays  of  the  lower  cretaceous  prevail,  giving  to  the  surface  of  the  country 
the  usual.dark,  gloomy,  sterile  appearance. 

Very  little  vegetation  is  to  be  seen ;  no  timber ;  and  the  prevailing 
shrubs  are  the  greasewood  and  sage. 

The  waters  of  all  the  sti'eams  are  full  of  alkali,  and  the  standing  pools 
have  the  color  of  lye. 

Between  Lookout  station  and  Rock  creek  ai'e  some  cuts  through  the 
rocks,  which  revealed  many  beautiful  cretaceous  fossils,  a«  AmmmnteSj 
BcwuliteSj  TnoceramuSj  Beletiitesj  &c.,  all  of  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
chalk  period  in  the  west. 

Fix)m  a  [)oint  about  10  miles  east  of  C'omo  to  St.  Mary's  station,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  50  miles,  the  tertiary  formations  occupy  the  country 
with  the  x>eculiar  sands  and  sandstone  and  clays,  and  numerous  coal 
beds.  The  most  marked  development  of  the  coal  beds  is  at  the  Carbon 
station,  about  80  miles  west  of  Laramie  station.  The  rocks  incline  nearly 
southeast,  or  south  and  east.  Three  entrances  have  been  made  to  the 
mine,  and  the  bed  is  nine  feet  thick.  The  openings  follow  the  dip,  and 
consequently  descend.  The  mines  are  about  3,000  yards  from  the  rail- 
road, but  a  side  track  has  already  been  laid  to  them.  More  than  1,000 
tons  of  coal  have  already  been  taken,  and  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  are  ready  to  contract  for  any  amoimt  that  can  be  8U]>plied  to 
them.  The  coal  at  Carbon  is  of  the  best  quality  of  tertiary  s])lint,  very 
com[)act  and  pure.  It  is  not  as  hard  as  anthracite,  but  the  miners 
informed  me  that  it  was  more  difticult  to  work  than  the  bituminous  coals 
of  Pennsylvania.  There  are  many  old  miners  hei*e  who  liave  spent  their 
lives  in  the  mines  of  Pensylvania  and  England,  and  inform  me  that  this 
coal  is  superior  to  any  of  the  bituminous  coals,  and  ranks  next  to  anthra- 
cite.   It  is  used  to  a  great  extent  on  the  locomotives,  and  the  engineers 
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speak  in  high  terms  of  it,  while  for  domestic  purposes  the  nniversal 
testimony  is  that  it  ranks  next  to  piithracite/  Over  the  coal  there  is 
what  the  miners  call  slate ;  this  is  somewhat  earthy,  breaking  off  into 
slabs,  showing  woody  fibre,  and  much  of  it  looking  like  charred  wood  or 
soft  charcoal.  As  we  pass  up  fragments  of  deciduous  leaves  are  seen 
more  distinctly,  and  finally  the  whole  graduates  into  a  dark  drab  clay. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  coal  there  is  also  a  kind  of  mud  shale.  In  the  beds 
above  and  below  the  coal  are  thousands  of  impressions  of  deciduous 
leaves,  as  Papulus,  FlatanuSj  Tilia,  &c.  Some  of  the  layers  of  rocks,  two 
to  four  inches  in  thickness,  are  wholly  composed  of  these  leaves  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation,  and  so  perfect  are  they  that  they  could  not 
have  been  transported  any  great  distance. 

This  western  country  will  eventually  be  one  of  the  most  important 
coal  mining  regions  in  America. 

The  Union  Pacific  Bailroad  Company  has  placed  its  coal  interests  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Thomas  WardeU,  an  old  English  miner,  and  he  is  constant!}' 
employed  in  prospecting  and  opening  mines  the  whole  length  of  the 
road.  At  Cai*bon  he  has  erected  six  pretty  cottages  as  residences  for 
the  miners,  and  a  number  more  are  in  process  of  building  at  Separation 
and  Point  of  Eocks,  and  other  little  mining  villages  wUl  be  built  up. 
All  the  apparatus  for  permanent  and  extended  mining  operations  will 
be  gn^ually  introduced. 

Nearly  all  the  wood  now  along  the  line  of  the  road  has  to  be  trans- 
ported tor  a  distance  of  10  to  40  miles,  and  in  two  years  from  this  time 
most  of  it,  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  road,  will  have  been  con- 
sumed. The  future  success  of  this  great  thoroughfare  is,  therefore, 
wholly  dependent  on  the  supply  of  this  mineral  fuel,  and  its  imx>ortance 
cannot  be  too  highly^  estimated. 

From  St.  Mary's  to  Bawling's  springs,  a  distance  of  about  30  miles, 
the  railroad  passes  over  rocks  of  cretaceous  age.  No  coal  beds  need  be 
sought  for  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  railroad,  although  it  is  quite 
l>ossible  that  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  isolated  patches  of  tertiary 
containing  coal  may  be  found.  The  railroad,  from  a  point  about  eight 
miles  east  of  Benton  to  Bawling's  springs,  pa^es  through  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  anticlinal  valleys  I  have  seen  in  the  west.  On  either  side 
the  rusty  gray  sands  and  sandstones  dip  away  from  the  line  of  the  road 
at  an  angle  of  10  to  15  degrees.  This  anticlinal  valley  is  most  marked 
near  Fort  Steele,  at  the  crossing  of  the  North  Platte.  About  five  miles 
east  of  Fort  Steele  I  made  a  careful  examination  of  a  railroad  cut  through 
a  ridge  of  upheaval,  which  inclined  about  south  or  a  little  ea^t  of  south. 
We  have  exposed  here,  commencing  at  the  bottom,  1st,  gray,  fine- 
grained sandstone,  rather  massive,  and  good  for, building  purposes,  and 
easily  worked,  80  feet  thick,  dip  25^;  2d,  a  seam  two  feet  thick,  irregular, 
black,  indurated  slaty  clay,  with  layers  of  gypsum  all  through  it ;  then 
two  feet  of  arenaceous  clay ;  3d,  10  feet  of  rusty  gray  compact  sand- 
stone ;  4:th,  eight  feet  clay  and  hard  arenaceous  layers,  very  dark  color, 
passing  up  into  harder  layers,  which  split  into  thin  laminae,  the  surfaces 
of  which  are  covered  with  bits  of  vegetable  matter;  5th,  about  50  feet 
of  rusty  yellowish  gray  sandstone ;  all  these  sandstones  contain  bits  of 
vegetable  mattor  scattered  through  them ;  6th,  100  to  150  feet  of  steel- 
brown  indurated  clay,  with  some  iron  concretions ;  the  clay  is  mostly 
nodular  in  form ;  7th,  a  dark  brown  arenaceous  mud  rock,  quite  hard, 
three  feet.  From  bed  fifth  1  obtained  numerous  species  of  marine  shells, 
among  them  a  species  of  ostrea  and  inoceramu^  in  great  numbers.  The 
upper  surfaces  of  the  hard  clay  layers  appeared  as  though  crowded 
with  impressions  of  seaweeds  or  mud  markings. 
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In  another  railroad  cut^ng,  about  four  miles  east  of  Rawlings's  Springs, 
I  obtained  the  same  inoceramus  and  a  large  species  of  ammonite.  These 
fossils  are  quite  important  as  establishing  the  age  of  these  rocks. 

At  Rawlings's  Springs  are  some  very  interesting  geological  features. 
At  this  locality  the  elevatory  forces  were  exerted  more  powerMly  than 
at  any  other  point  along  the  railroad  from  Laramie  station  to  Gre^n 
river.  The  entire  series  of  rocks  are  exposed  here  from  the  sienite«  to 
the  cretacex)us  inclusive.  The  railroad  passes  through  an  anticlinal 
opening. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  road  are  a  series  of  variegated  gray,  brown, 
and  reddish  silicious  rocks  inclining  southwest  about  3°  to  IQo.  Rest- 
ing upon  them  is  a  very  hard  bluish  limestone  which  is  undoubtedly  car- 
boniferous, though  I  was  unable  to  find  any  fossils  in  this  region. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  road  the  ridges  of  upheaval  strike  off  toward 
the  northwest,  rising  to  a  height  of  1,200  to  1,500  feet  above  the  road. 
If  we  examine  these  ridges  with  care  we  shall  find  that  the  red  sienite 
is  exposed  in  a  number  of  places,  and  we  have  the  opportunity  here  of 
studying  the  relations  which  the  unchanged  rock  sustains  to  the  meta- 
morphic. 

The  sienitic  beds  dip  70°  about  southeast,  whDe  the  unchanged  beds 
rest  upon  them  in  nearly  a  horizontal  position.  The  layers  which  rest 
directly  on  fehe  sienite  are  a  beautiful  puddingstone  made  up  of  rounded 
quartz  pebbles  and  feldspar;  above  are  layers  of  fine  silicious  rock  with 
thin  intercalations  of  clay.  The  whole  series  have  the  position  and 
appearance  of  Potsdam  sandstone,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  we 
have  here  a  representation  of  the  lower  siliman  period.  In  all  crises 
these  rocks  reiK)se  on  the  upturned  edges  of  the  sienite;  sometimes 
nearly  horizontal,  again  inclining  5^  to  10^.  In  one  or  two  localities  these 
lower  Silurian  beds  are  lifted  up  1,000  feet  or  more,  nearly  horizontally, 
while  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain  the  beds  are  broken  off  so  as  to  incline 
50O  to  (>0o,  or  nearly  vertical. 

The  silicious  rocks  make  most  excellent  building-stone,  and  are  much 
used  by  the  railroad  company.  They  reach  a  thickness  of  500  to  800 
feet.  There  is  every  variety  of  tidal  stratification,  mud  workings,  wave 
and  ripple  marks,  &c.  On  these  silicious  beds  rests  the  blue  limestone, 
30  to  40  feet  thick,  and  above  are  variegated  sandstones  and  the  red  beds 
in  the  distance. 

From  the  tops  of  these  ridges  one  can  see  numbers  of  synclinals  and 
monoclinal  valleys ;  I  mean  by  monoclinal  valleys  the  interv^als  between 
upheaved  ridges  where  the  beds  in  each  ridge  dip  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. There  is  one  here  which  stretches  far  to  the  northwest,  three  to 
five  miles  in  width,  and  so  smoothed  by  erosion  that  it  forms  a  level 
grassy  prairie. 

In  all  these  upheaved  ridges  the  rocks  afford  wonderful  proofs  of  ero- 
sion. The  Silurian  (!)  beds  exhibit  the  combined  action  of  water  and  ice 
in  a  more  powerful  manner  than  the  more  recent  beds  even. 

Everywhere,  however,  the  evidences  of  erosion  during  the  drift  period 
are  on  a  gigantic  scale.  Some  of  the  beds  are  smoothed  off  as  if  they  had 
been  planed ;  others  are  furrowed. 

There  is  a  fine  sulphur  spring  here  which  gives  the  name  to  the  station. 
The  water  issues  from  luider  the  bed  of  blue  limestone.  The  water  is 
clear  and  possesses  medicinal  properties. 

About  four  miles  west  of  Rawlings's  Springs  the  tertiary  beds  begin  to 
overlap;  but  in  the  distance,  on  either  side,  are  lofty  ridges  which  are 
composed  of  cretaceous,  and  perhaps  rocks  of  even  older  date. 

South  of  Separation,  15  miles,  there  is  a  ridge  that  is  at  least  1,000 
feet  high,  which  is  ceitainly  formed  of  lower  cretaceous,  and  probably 
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also  of  that  great  thickness  of  sandstones  and  clays  which  holds  a  posi< 
tion  between  the  transition  beds  No.  1  (!)  and  the  brick-red  beds. 

Near  Separation,  about  10  miles  west  of  Rawlings's  Springs,  a  coal 
mine  has  been  opened  with  a  bed  of  coal  11  feet  in  thickness.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  is  really  the  same  bed  as  the  one  opened  at  Carbon, 
and  also  near  Rock  creek  and  Cooper's  creek.  The  strata  dip  nearly 
west  about  lOo.  The  mine  has  been  opened  from  the  summit  of  the  hiU 
and  the  bed  followed  down  the  inclination  so  that  all  the  coal  will  have 
to  betaken  up  the  grade, and  the  difficulties  in  drainage  will  be  greatly 
increased.  The*  coal  is  of  most  excellent  quality.  There  is  above  and 
below  the  coal  the  usual  drab  indurated  clay.  Below  the  clay  is  a  bed 
of  gray  ferruginous  sandstone.  On  the  summits  of  the  hills  in  the 
vicinity  are  layers  of  fine-grained  silicious  rocks  with  arenaceous  concre- 
tions, some  of  them  containing  impressions  of  deciduous  leaves. 

The  tertiary  beds  lie  in  ridges  across  the  country,  for  the  beds  are  lifted 
up  in  every  direction.  A  more  desolate  region  I  have  not  seen  in  the 
west.  Nothing  seems  to  grow  here  but  sage  bushes,  and  in  some  of  the 
valleys  they  grow  very  large. 

All  over  the  surface,  on  the  hills,  in  the  plains,  are  great  quantities  of 
water-worn  pebbles. 

Many  of  these  valleys  were  literally  scooped  out  by  the  erosive  forces, 
not  by  any  power  now  acting,  but  waters  fai*  in  excess  of  the  present 
day  in  this  region. 

Some  of  the  widest  and  deepest  of  these  valleys  do  not  contain  any 
running  streams  at  this  time. 

The  layers  of  fine-grained  sandstone  on  the  hills  in  the  vicinity  conta.in 
more  or  less  impressions  of  leaves,  like  those  of  the  Fopulm  and  Platanusj 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 

Continuing  our  course  west  of  Separation,  the  dip  of  the  tertiary 
beds  diminishes  until  before  reaching  Creston,  about  13  miles  west 
of  Separation :  they  lie  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position,  and  all  the  sur- 
rounding country  presents  more  the  appearance  of  a  plain.  At  this 
station  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  have  dug  a  well,  and  at  the 
depth  of  83  feet  a  coal  bed  was  struck,  into  which  the  workmen  had 
penetrated  three  feet  while  I  was  there.  The  coal  that  was  brought  up 
was  much  of  the  same  quality  as  that  near  Separation,  and  it  is  probably 
the  same  bed.  If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  same  bed,  coal  must 
underlie  the  whole  country  at  the  depth  of  about  80  feet,  over  an  area  of  at 
lea«t  100  square  miles.  This  would  prove  a  most  important  discovery 
to  the  railroad  company,  inasmuch  as  it  would  show  the  inexhaustibility 
of  a  mineral  upon  which  the  very  existence  of  the  road  depends  in  future. 
In  digging  the  well  beds  of  bluish  arenaceous  clay  were  passed  through, 
then  black  clay  with  carbonaceous  matter  all  through  it.  Just  over  the 
coal  was  some  fine  bluish  indurated  clay,  with  very  distinct  impressions 
of  leaves. 

The  railroad  cuts  and  the  wells  show  very  distinctly  the  character  of 
the  intermediate  softer  beds. 

The  erosion  has  been  so  great  in  this  country,  and  all  the  hills  and 
caiions  are  so  covered  with  debris,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
a  (rlear  idea  of  the  color  and  composition  of  the  intermediate  softer  beds. 
The  harder  beds,  a«  sandstones,  &e.,  project,  and  are  accessible  to  the 
eye  without  much  excavation. 

The  tertiary  formations,  both  marine  and  fresh  water,  occupy  the 
whole  country  along  the  line  of  the  railroad  to  Green  river,  and,  probably, 
to  a*  greater  or  less  extent,  to  a  point  within  thirty  or  forty  miles  of 
Salt  lake. 

From  Creston    to  Bitter  Creek    station,  a   di&taue,^   ol   ^  \s\A'fe'a>^ 
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the  beds  are  mostly  fresh  water,  and  hold  a  nearly  horizontal  position. 
West  of  Bitter  creek  we  return  to  the  marine  tertiary  again,  and  the 
beds  dip  3°  to  6°  nearly  east.  We  have  therefore,  between  Rawlings's 
Springs  and  Green  river,  a  soft  synclinal  basin,  the  murine  tertiary 
dipping  west  about  10  ^  on  the  east  side,  and  the  same  marine  beds 
inclining  east  3  o  to  6  o  on  the  west  side,  while  at  Table  Rock,  Red 
Desert  and  Washakie  there  is  a  large  thickness  of  purely  fresh-water 
shells  of  the  generoe  Falvdina^  UniOj  Melunia,  &c.  Table  Rock  is  a  square 
butte  rising  up  above  the  level  of  the  road  about  400  feet.  .  This 
is  composed  of  beds  of  sandstone,  which  in  many  instances  is  little  more 
than  an  aggregate  of  fresh-water  shells. 

After  leaving  Bitter  Creek  station  the  hills  approach  nearer  the  road 
and  show  the  character  of  the  marine  tertiary  again. 

Seams  of  coal  appear  in  many  x)laces,  while  yeUow  arenaceous  marls, 
light  gray  sand  with  indurated  clay  beds,  and  more  or  less  thick  layers 
of  sandstone  occur.  The  dip  of  the  beds  varies  from  3°  to  6°  east  or 
nearly  east. 

At  Black  Bute  station  on  Bitter  creek,  about  15  miles  west  of 
Bitter  Creek  station,  there  is  a  bed  of  yellow  sandstone,  irregular  in 
thickness  and  in  part  concretionary.  It  is  ftdl  of  rusty  concretions  of 
sandstone  of  every  size  from  an  inch  to  several  feet  in  diameter.  They 
are  mostly  spherical  in  shape,  and  when  broken  open  reveal  a  large  cavity 
filled  with  yellow  clay  or  dust  of  oxide  of  iron. 

This  sandstone  is  150  to  200  feet  in  thickness,  forms  nearly  vertical 
bluffs,  and  is  now,  by  the  action  of  atmospheric  influences,  worn  into 
the  most  fantastic  shapes.  Above  this  are  sands,  clays,  sandstones  of 
every  texture,  coal-beds,  &c.  One  of  these  coal-beds  near  the  summit 
of  the  hill  has  been  burned,  baking  and  melting  the  sui>erincumbent  beds. 

I  found  in  several  layers  the  greatest  abimdance  of  deciduous  leaves,  and 
among  them  a  palm  leaf,  probably  the  same  species  which  occurs  in  the  coal 
beds  on  the  upper  Missouri,  and  named  Sabal  CampbeJli.  There  is  a  seam 
near  one  of  the  coal  beds  made  up  of  a  small  species  of  Ostrea.  The  railroad 
passes  down  the  Bitter  Creek  valley,  which  has  worn  through  the  ter- 
tiary beds,  and  on  the  east  side  the  high  walls  can  be  seen  inclining  at 
small  angles  as  we  pass  down  the  valley  toward  Green  river,  the  inclina- 
tion brings  to  view  lower  and  lower  beds.  These  are  all  plainly  marine 
tertiaries,  while  an  abundance  of  impressions  of  plants  are  found  every- 
where, no  strictly  fresh  water  shells  occur,  but  seams  of  Ostrea  of  various 
species.  There  are  also  extensive  beds  of  hard  flat  table  rocks  which 
would  make  the  best  of  flagging  stones.  On  the  surfat*.e  are  most  excel- 
lent illustrations  of  wave  ripple  marks,  and  at  one  locality  what  appears 
to  be  tracks  of  a  most  singiilar  character.  One  of  the  tracks  ap}>ears  to 
have  been  made  by  a  soliped,  and  closely  resembles  the  tracks  of  mules 
in  the  soft  ground  on  the  river  bottom.  Others  seem  to  belong  to  a  huge 
bird — another  to  a  four-toed  pachydermatous  animal.  I  have  obtained 
careful  drawings  of  these  tracks  as  well  as  specimens  of  them. 

In  the  final  report  some  detailed  sections  of  these  tertiary  beds  will 
be  given;  yet  1  am  convinced  that  local  sections  are  not  important. 
The  character  of  the  beds  are  so  changeable  that  two  sections  taken  ten 
miles  apart  would  not  be  identical,  and  in  some  cases  not  very  similar. 
The  more  rec^ent  the  age  of  formation  the  less  persistent  seem  to  be  their 
lithological  character  over  extended  areas.  Although  the  coal  beds 
seem  to  be  abundant  everywhere  along  the  line  of  the  road,  in  the  lower 
tertiary  deposits,  yet  they  have  been  wrought  in  few  localities  as  yet. 

Near  Point  of  Rocks  station,  about  forty-fiv^e  miles  east  of  Green 
river,  one  of  the  best  coal  mines  I  have  yet  seen  in  the  west  has  been 
openeil.    Mr.  W.  Snyder,  the  able  superintendent  of  the  Union  Pacific 
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railroad,  has  ordered  a  side  track  to  be  laid  to  it,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant. 

Within  a  vertical  height  of  80  feet  6  coal  beds  have  been  opened. 
The  lowest  is  about  100  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  creek.  They 
are  resi)ectively  5,  1,  4,  3  and  6^  feet  in  thickness.  The  five-foot 
bed  is  the  most  valuable,  and  as  the  strata  are  nearly  horizontal,  it  can 
be  worked  with  great  ease  and  freedom  from  water.  The  coal  is  brought 
from  the  mine  and  thrown  down  the  sides  of  the  hill  a  hundred  feet  fall 
or  more,  and  yet  so  hard  and  compact  is  the  coal  that  it  is  not  broken 
by  the  fall.  It  is  also  purer  and  heavier  than  any  coal  I  have  yet  seen 
west  of  the  Laramie  mountains.  The  other  beds  already  oj)ened  will 
yield  moderately  good  coal.  There  are  several  other  beds  in  these  hills 
which  have  not  yet  been  examined  by  the  miner. 

Near  the  summit  of  the  hills,  above  the  coal  beds,  there  is  a  seam 
composed  entirely  of  oyster  shells  six  inches  thick.  It  is  about  the  size 
of  the  common  edible  oyster,  but  an  extinct  and  probably  undescribed 
species. 

Another  bed  of  coal  has  been  opened  about  28  miles  west  of  Point  of 
Eocks,  at  Rock  spring.  It  is  about  four  feet  thick,  with  a  bed  of  sand- 
stone at  the  bottom,  and  a  slaty-clay  roof.  It  cannot  be  worked  to 
advantage.  Scattered  all  through  the  coal-bearing  strata  are  seams 
and  concretions  of  brown  iron  ore  in  great  abundance.  Sometimes  these 
seams  are  quite  persistent  over  extended  areas,  and  vary  from  four  to 
twelve  inches  in  thickness.  It  occurs  mostly,  however,  in  a  nodular 
form,  and  assumes  a  great  variety  of  characters.  There  is  much  of  it 
that  can  be  made  of  economical  value  where  there  is  a  demand  for  it. 
There  are  also  numerous  chalybeate  or  sulphur  springs  in  that  region, 
which  possess  excellent  medicinal  properties. 

In  this  brief  account  of  the  country  lying  west  of  the  Laramie  moun- 
tains and  east  of  Green  river  we  have  shown  that  vast  quantities  of 
coal  exist,  of  the  best  quality,  and  that  in  intimate  connection  with  it 
are  valuable  deposits  of  iron  ore.  We  also  believe  that  within  a  few 
years  these  deposits  of  iron  and  coal  will  be  found  to  be  of  infinite 
value  to  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  and  that  the  future  success  and 
value  of  the  stock  of  this  road  is  dependent  on  these  minei*als,  esi)eeially 
the  coal.  Mr.  Van  Lennep,  connected  with  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  as 
geologist,  described  more  than  fifty  localities  where  the  coal  crops  out  to 
the  siuf ace  not  far  distant  from  the  line  of  the  road.  A  more  careful  ex- 
amination for  practical  purposes  I  am  convinced  would  reveal  the  exist- 
ence of  coal  and  iron  in  hundreds  of  localities  from  Bock  creek  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Salt  Lake,  and  there  are  indications  that  they  exist 
even  beyond  this  point  in  different  directions. 

We  have  taken  the  position,  also,  that  the  coal-bearing  beds  of  the 
Laramie  plains  are  of  tertiary  age,  although  some  marine  fossils  are 
found  in  strata  connected  with  the  coal.  There  may  possibly  be  some 
thin  seams  of  impure  coal  in  the  upper  cretaceous  beds,  as  if  the  great 
period  of  vegetation  and  the  storing  up  of  coal  in  the  west  was  fore- 
shadowed in  the  cretaceous.  At  any  rate,  the  upper  cretaceous  beds 
contain  a  great  amount  of  vegetable  matter,  but  mostly  too  obscure  for 
determination. 

So  far  as  I  can  determine,  the  growth  of  the  continent  forward  in  time 
from  the  cretaceous  period  seems  to  have  been  constant.  I  can  find  no 
break  in  time ;  no  want  of  conformity  between  the  tertiary  and  creta- 
ceous beds ;  and,  indeed,  so  gradually  and  imperceptibly  do  the  creta- 
ceous beds  pass  u])  into  those  of  the  tertiary,  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  determine  the  line  of  separation. 

The  lower  portions  of  the  tertiary  period  of  the  'west  »fe«isi  \ft  \»Ta»r 
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rine  in  their  character,  as  is  shown  by  an  abundance  of  fossil  remains  of 
the  genus  Ostrea ;  but  the  physical  conditions  do  not  seem  to  liave  been 
favorable  for  the  development  of  a  great  variety  of  marine  life.  The 
impressions  of  deciduous  leaves  similar  to  those  belonging  to  our  pres- 
ent fruit  and  forest  trees  are  very  numerous  throughout  the  tertiary 
l)eds  of  marine  character,  and  they  may  be  found  in  almost  all  localities 
where  the  character  of  the  rocky  beds  is  such  as  to  favor  tlieir  preser- 
vation. The  marine  beds  gradually  pass  up  into  those  of  i)urely  fresh 
water  character. 

All  these  facts  are  very  important,  inasmuch  as  they  fulfil  all  the  con- 
ditions of  the  growth  of  the  continent,  showing  clearly  all  the  steps  of 
progress  onward  even  to  the  i)resent  time. 

There  is  another  point  of  interest  connected  with  these  modem  deposits 
of  the  west.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  vastly  increased  deposition 
of  sediments  during  both  cretaceous  and  tertiary  times  in  the  we^t. 
The  sediments  are  greatly  deficient  in  calcareous  matter,  and  show  a 
vast  preponderance  of  arenaceous  material.  I  have  estimated  the  thick- 
ness of  the  cretaceous  beds,  as  shown  west  of  the  Laramie  mountains, 
at  5,000  feet,  and  the  tertiary  the  same ;  so  that  we  have  here  10,000  feet 
of  rocks  of  comparatively  modem  date. 

The  next  important  question  is,  can  all  this  va^t  area  be  made  useful 
for  agricultural  or  grazing  purposes  f 

We  have  shown  that  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains  can  be  culti- 
vated very  successfully  by  irrigation,  but  west  of  the  Laramie  range  the 
elevation  above  the  sea  is  greater,  and  the  climate  much  more  severe  in 
wintiT.  Even  at  the  Laramie  river  the  elevation  above  the  tide  water 
is  7,222  feet,  nearly  3,000  feet  higher  than  Salt  Lake  valley,  and  more 
than  1,000  feet  above  Cheyenne  city  near,  the  eastern  base. 

The  Laramie  plains  are  also  surrounded  by  lofty  ranges  of  mountains, 
the  tops  of  some  of  which  are  covered  with  peri)etual  snow.  The  sum- 
mer, therefore,  in  these  plains  must  always  be  short,  and  the  whiter 
severe.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  east  of  the  Medicine  Bow  river 
the  principal  cereals,  as  wheat,  buckwheat,  oats,  and  barley,  can  be  raised 
successfully.  Potatoes  and  turnips,  of  very  gopd  quality,  have  been 
raised  this  year  in  the  valley  of  Rock  creek,  on  sod  ground,  and  with 
very  little  irrigation. 

The  following  valuable  notes  were  furnished  me  by  Major  General 
John  Gibbon,  United  States  army,  commanding  Rocky  Mountain  depart^ 
ment,  with  i)ermission  to  copy  them  entire.  General  Gibbon  has  given 
more  attention  to  this  subject  than  any  other  man  in  the  Territory.  He 
has  cultivated  an  extensive  garden  at  the  military  post.  Foil  Sanders, 
for  two  years  past. 

Vegetables  which  can  be  raised  in  Laramie  plains : 

All  seed  should  be  planted  as  soon  after  1st  of  May  as  possible. 

Potatoes, — Should  be  planted  early  in  May,  in  rows  three  feet  apart ; 
thoroughly  irrigated  immediately  after  planting,  and  the  ground  between 
the  rows  frequently  kept  open  with  a  cultivator.  It  would  be  better  to 
plow  out  the  furrows;  till  them  with  manure  or  straw,  and  ])lant  on  that. 

Feas. — ^Very  fine;  soak  the  seed  before  planting  in  rows  three  feet 
apart,  and  cultivate  as  above. 

String-beans. — ^The  same. 

Radishes. — Very  fine;  sow  either  broadcast  or  in  rows  three  feet  apart, 
thin,  and  then  weed  out  to  four  inches  apart. 

Turnips. — Of  all  kinds,  very  thin  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  weed 
out  to  12  inches  apart.. 

Parsnips. — As  above,  and  to  next  spring  for  eating. 

Carrots. — ^As  above. 
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Cabbage, — Should  be  well  and  early  stai*ted  in  a  hot  bed,  and  planted 
out  when  hard  and  strong*. 

Lettuce. — Either  broadcast  or  in  rows,  thin. 

Cauliflower. — Same  as  cabbages. 

BeetH, — In  rows  three  feet  apart  5  sowed  thin  and  weeded  out  to  eight 
or  ten  inches  apart. 

Onions. — Sowed  thin  in  rows  three  feet  apart;  and  cultivated  seedlings 
planted  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  four  inches  from  each  other. 

Note. — Everything  needs  all  the  time  it  can  get  to  grow  in.  The 
seed  should,  therefore,  be  sowed  very  thin,  watered  well  until  the  seed 
comes  up,  and  then  weeded  out  early  to  give  it  plenty  of  room  to  grow. 
When  the  plants  are  left  thick,  they  all  run  to  heads,  and  when  Veeded 
out  late  they  do  not  have  time  to  grow. 

Very  respectfuUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  V.  HAYDEN,  U.  8.  Geologist. 
Hon.  Jos.  S.  Wilson, 

Commissioner  General  Land  Office. 


No.  1. —  Tabular  statement  showinf  the  number  of  acres  of  public  lands  surveyed  in  the  following 
land  States  and  Territories  up  to  June  30,1867,  during  the  last  fiscal  uear^  and  the  total 
of  the  public  lands  surveyed  up  to  June  30,  1868;  also  the  total  area  of  the  public  domain 
remaining  unsurveyed  within  the  same. 


Land  Stateii  and 
Territorieti. 


Area  of  the  lau  1  Statei 
and  Territories. 


t 

flB 


Wiiooniin 

Iowa 

Minnevota 

KanMU 

Nebraska 

California 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Wastiinitton  Ter 

Colorado  T«r 

Utah  Ter 

Arizona  Ter 

New  Mexico  Ter, 

Dakota  Ter 

Idalio  Ter 

Mont^tna  Ter 

Wyoming  Ter  ..! 

MiiiKOuri | 

Alabama ' 

MisfiHsippi I 

LonisiMna 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Illinois 

Indian  territory 
Alaska 


31.511,360 
35, 228,  WH) 
5.'i,  459,  840 
52. 043.  520 
48. 6H6. 800 
120. 947, 840 
71.737.741 
60. 975.  »iO 
44.796,  160 
66, 880,  OUO 
54, 065. 075 
72. 9i:6. 304 
77. 5f«.  640 
96,  595, 840 
55.228.  160 
92,016.640 
6.',  645,  120 
41,824.000 

32,  462.  080 
30.  179, 840 
26.461,443 

33,  406, 720 
:n.  931, 520 
23.  576. 960 
21.  6:n,  760 
36, 128, 640 
35,462,4.0 
44,154,240 

369, 529,  6L0 


Total 1,834,998,400 


a 

§ 

a 
2" 

c 


53, 924 
55,  (45 

83.  5.-)! 
81.318 
75, 995 

188.U81 

112.090 

95.  274 

69.994 

104,500 

84.  476 
113,916 
121.201 
150,  932 

86.294 
143.  776 
97. 883 
65,  :J5) 
50.  722 
47.  156 
41.346 
52,  198 
59.268 
39,964 
33.809 
56.451 
55.410 
68,991 
577,390 


2,  867, 185 


V  « 

S  a 

c  ^ 

c  g    . 

«  «  2 

'  B  o^ 


34,511,360 

35,  228,  fOO 

2J,  910,  612 

2(J,510,443 

15,  520.  249 

28.711.327 

76:J,  969 

6.  144.636 

3.  880,  {Ki8 

2, 844.  857 

2,517,912 


8'- 


^•o  ! 

o  5- 

o  J:  «s 
a  i>  - 

I.  ■  >»-o 

Ills" 


e 

0 

I- 

o 

♦*  Q. 

2  * 


I 


44,782 


449.388 

25.  8Ii7 

498, 273 

130,459 


2, 332,  555 
2,663,660 


41,824,000 

32,  462,  080 
3  >,  179, 840 
21,461.440 

33,  406, 720 
26,631,520 
25, 576. 960 
21.637,760 
36,128.640 
35,  462,  400 


253,519 


485,311,778 


1.402,318 


C  p   4, 


1,068.030 

*3,  :i95.  644 

798.656 

1,247.710 
578.560 
615.529 
440, 975 
321, 845 


650, 198 
614,551 
255,  1 1 1 
183,  847 


U      ' 


=  e 

Ad 
**• 

.S   Q. 

CO 

^  « 

11 


31,511,360 

35, 228,  80^) 

24. 023.  425 

23, 906.  <  87 

16,318,905 

30, 4(«,  426 

1. 368. 426 

7, 258,  438 

4,451.472 

3,  166.  7.  >2 

2,517,912 


2, 982.  753 

3,  531.  730 

255, 1 1 1 

183,847 


41.824.000 
32.  462. 080 
30,179.840 
C3.  461.  440 
.%3.  406, 72 » 
26.  631.. 5  >0 
25.  576. 96.) 

2i,6:rr.7<io 

36,128,640 
35, 462, 400 


10,170,656  496,884,754 


2i  0.2 

,  •O'C 

.Si  >.a 

3  •T'S 
9  k  2: 

H-  »%: 

o  -  o 

d-S  s 

»  S  8 


§*3i 

s».'0  a 

- 1  a. 

"S  5  0 

5  =  S 
a.  o  o. 


29,436.415 
28.  137. 433 
32,317,895 
90,539,414 
70,369,315 
53,  716,  !»22 
40.  344.  688 
63.713.298 
51.517.163 
72. 906. 304 
74, 585. 887 
93,064.  110 
.'>4, 973.  049 
91,832,793 
62,(345,120 


3,000,000 

ii,  300,  bob 


44. 154, 240 
369,  5-29,  6 10 


I,. 338,  113.646 


*Of  %vhirh  1,944,584  Acres  are  Ofage  landn  west  of  Arkansas  river,  ceded  in  tmst  to  the  United  States,  treaty 
of  September  29.  1865,  U.  8.  Lawn.  vol.  14.  page  688.  and  3,922  acres,  being  part  of  Fort  Riley  military  reser- 
vation, granted  to  the  Republican  River  Bridge  Company,  per  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  approved  March  3, 
1867,  U.  8.  Laws,  vol.  14,  page  573. 

JOS.  a  WILSON,  Comimiuiimtr, 

Dkpartmeht  of  the  Interior,  QvmtoI  Land  QgUe,  November  5, 1868. 
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No.  2.-^8UUement  ofpMie  laniitotd^  ofemsh  and  boumtif  land  scrip  received  therffar^  nufkber 

section  of  said  act;  also  of  land  located  with  scrip  vniier  the  Agricultural  College  and  Meeh 

\    of  and  statement  of  incidental  expenses  thereon,  in  thejirst  half  of  thefis^l  year,  commencing 


States  and  Terrttoriea. 

! 

I4ttid  offleeg. 

Qnantlty  sold  for  cash  and 
bounty -land  scrip  at  and 
above  the  minimum  price 
of  $1  35,  and  amount  re- 
ceived for  the  same,   for 
the  first  half  of  the  tiscal 
year,    ending    December 
31,  1867. 

Exhibit  of  the  amount  paid 
for  in  cRKh  and  In  bonnty 
land  Hcrip,  respectively,  for 
the  flrHt  half  of  tht;  flMcal 
year  ending  December  31, 
1867,  mentioned  in  the  first 
column. 

Acres. 

Amount. 

Cash. 

Bounty  land 
scrip. 

Ohio 

Chillicothe 

74.58 

$83  90 

$83  90 

Indlanapolif ........... 

1 

Indiana -  »...t- 

• 

1 

Bprinirfleld 

lUinob 

405.  U 

663  se 

663  53 

Boonvillfl  ..... ........ 

1 

Mit8oari 

Do 

Ironton 

6,596.70 
5,677.56 

9, 845  19 
10.053  68 

9.  845  12 
9.953  68 

Do 

Soricrfleld 

iioo  nn 

I 

Total 

f3,274.26 

19, 898  80 

19. 798  80  !              100  CO 

Mobile 

Alabama. ............ 

Excess  pay'ts. 
....do  

Do 

Huntuville 

196  39 

198  39 

Do 

MontcromerY  .......... 

....do  

I 

1     1 

Total 

196  39 

198  39 

•TacKson ............... 

Mlndfilppi 

Excess  pay'tM. 

523  15 

523  15 

New  Orleani . 

Lonitlana ............ 

Do    

Monroe    . 

Do 

Natchltocheii 



Total 

Detroit  

• 

Michigan 

10.386.92 
12,354.54 
10,114.21 
10, 682.  13 
14,602.74 

13. 042  03 
17,  477  50 
34, 756  42 
14, 685  48 
25,449  14 

12,917  03 
]4,996  56 
34. 756  42 
14,621  73 
35,449  14 

125  00 
2,481  03 

Do 

East  Safflnaw. 

Do 

Ionia ...  .............. 

Do 

Maranette 

63  75 

Do 

Traverw  Citv 

Total 

58, 140.  54 

105,  410  66 

102  740  88 

2,669  78 

Little  Rock 

Arkanuia 

Excess  pay'ti. 
....do  

28  70 
79  38 
97  55 

28  70 
79  38 
97  55 

Do 

WaMhinirton  .... 

Do 

ClarkaviUe 

do 

Total 

205  63 

205  63 

Tallahaiaee 

Florida 

Excess  pay'ts. 

133  74 

133  74 

De«  Moines 

loira 

739.00 

378.61 

2.311.83 

2, 945. 22 

941  16 

689  31 

3. 479  52 

7, 070  36 

941   16 

089  31 

3,479  52 

7,070  36 

Do 

Council  Bluffs  ......... 

Do 

Fort  Dodffe 

Do 

Sioux  City 

Total 

6, 374. 66  !        12.  180  35 

12,180  35 

Menavha 

WltTooidn 

14, 264.  38 
4.836.18 
5. 136. 80 
8,  658. 22 
2,019,97 

14,791.90 

17,880  54 
12,  845  95 

6,  696  C9 
12, 295  28 

7,061  33 
18.896  14 

17, 880  54  j 
12.845  95 

6.  361  72 
12, 295  28 

7,061  33 
18  8t)6  14 

Do 

Falls  of  St.  Croix 

Steven's  Point 

Do 

334  37 

Do 

Lfi  Crosse ....... 

Do 

Do 1 

Ba^'fleld 

Ban  Claire 

1 

Total    - -  -  - 

49,  677.  45  |        T.'i  fi7.-»  X\  1        1^  340  96 

:«4  37 

1 

! 

— ' 
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afatret  tittered  under  the  homestead  law  of  Mny  20«  1862,  of  commissions  received  under  sixth 
anie  act  of  July  2,  1862,  and  commissions  received  by  registers  and  receivers  on  the  value  there- 
July  1,  ]867,  and  ending  June  30,  1868. 


Qaantity  of  land  entered  under  bomeiitead  actti 
of  May  20.  1862,  and  June  21.  1866,  with 
aggrpgiite  of  five  and  ten  dollar  paymentd 
requirt^d  by  gection  2  of  the  acta  ;   uud  alMo 
whh  aggregate  of  regliiters  and  recfivem' 
commigKionii   under  section  6  of  Miid  act, 
aiidof  act  approved  March21,  1864.  amend- 
atory thereof  for  th«  flrtit  half  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  December  31, 1867. 

Aggregate  disposed    of 
for  cash,  also  bountv 
land  i>crlp,  and  of  cash 
under  homentead   act 
of      1862.     and      act 
amendatory. 

Quantity  of  land  loca- 
ted in  first  half  of  fis- 
cal year,  with  scrip 
Issued  under  the  ag- 
ricultural c«>lleg<*  & 
mechanic  act  of  July 
2,    1862.  and  regis- 
ters and  rec's'  com. 
on  val.  of  land  sold. 

Incidental 
expenses. 

Area  in 

homestead 

entries  in 

acres. 

Fees. 

Amount  of 
registers  and 

receivers' 
commis'ions. 

Aggregate  of 
fees  and  reg. 
Sc  receivers' 
commis'ions. 

Acreg. 

Amount. 

Acres. 

Amount 

Amount. 

367.45 

$35 

f9  17 

$44  17 

442.03 

$118  90 

$600  83 

^uv                              ^_      _ . 

............ 

663  89 

i 

405.11 

663  52 

737  26 

"33,298.87 
56,435.79 

2,815 
5,032 

1,011  75 
1,763  00 

3.826  75 
6, 795  OJ 

»»,  895. 57 
62.113.35 

12,660  12 
15,  (J85  68 

36, 780. 30 
3,038.12 

$919  42 
92  00 

797  56 
712  06 

89,734.66 

7,847 

2, 774  75 

10.621  75 

102. 008. 5*2       27, 745  iO 

40.418.42 

1,011  42 

1,509  62 

• 

63,055.68 

1, 575  88 

1, 575  88 

63,055.68 

198  39 

50Q  98 

955  00 

63  055.68 

1. 575  88 

1, 575  88 

63.055.68 

198  .39 

1,458  96 

70,302.97 

1,757  53 

1. 757  53 

70, 302. 97 

523  15 

510  46 

1,090  00 

33  98 

139  53 

• 

1,263  51 

8,555.38 

590 
1,745 
3,765 

I'M 
2,805 

217  91 
649  43 

1,415  94 
48  71 

1,081  69 

807  91 
2.394  43 
5,180  94 

178  71 
3.886  69 

18, 942. 30 
35,392,36 
49  208. 93 
12, 547. 88 
49. 564. 08 

13,632  03 
19,222  59 
38,521  42 
14,8i5  48 
28.254  14 

972  77 

23, 037.  82 

39, 094. 72 

1,F65.73 

34,981.34 

32.5. 57 

1. 255. 00 

17.114.68 

13,129.54 

12  00 

32  00 

4:J2  00 

352  00 

1,175  94 
l.-VW  96 
1,079  48 
1.739  56 

107, 535. 01 

9,035 

3,413  68 

12, 448  68 

165. 675. 55 

114,445  66 

31,824.79 

828  00 

6. 476  71 

520  38 
642  00 
536  26 

520  38 
642  00 
5.36  26 

17,942.39 
20, 935. 02 
15.293.66 

28  70 
79  38 
97  55 

695  00 

20,935.02 

487  84 

15,293.66 

753  15 

54,171.07 

1.698  64 

'  1,696  64 

54,171.07 

205  63 

1,935  99 

38,111.82 

1,112  00 

1,112  00 

38,111.82 

123  74 

.   737  53 

989.86 

115 

410 

1,555 

1,340 

25  19 
149  30 
588  74 
584  00 

140  19 

559  30 

2, 143  74 

1,864  00 

1. 728. 86 

3. 443. 09 

17,066.15 

19, 014. 04 

1,056  16 
1,099  31 
5,034  52 
8,410  36 

885  49 

3. 064. 48 

513  46 

14,  754. 32 
16,068.82 

4,160.00 
49, 534. 85 

104  oe 

1. 240  OO 

619  22 
7S2  66 

34,877.48 

3,420 

1,287  23 

4,707  23 

41,252.14 

15,600  35 

53. 694. 85 

1,344,00 

2.771  03 

5,61ti.40 
19,581.02 

7,  .199. 04 

35,83:1.65 

16a  00 

14,0ia55 

420 
1.860 

620 

3,035 

10 

1,120 

148  41 
719  72 
186  73 
969  67 
4  00 
*       410  96 

568  41 
8,579  72 

816  73 

4,004  67 

14  00 

1,530  96 

19,880.78 
24,  .327.  20 
12,535.84 
44.491.87 
8,179.97 
28,805.45 

18.300  54 
14, 705  95 

7.316  09 
15,330  28 

7,071  33 
90,016  14 

62,400.00 
2,560.00 

29.440.00 
3,200.00 

63,520.00 
247,840.00 

1,560  00 

64  00 

736  00 

80  00 

1.588  00 

6, 196  00 

854  77 
802  96 

815  86 

816  21 
1,552  52 

975  65 

82,543.66 

7,065 

2,439  49 

9.514  49 

132,221.11 

82,740  33 

406,960.00   10,224  00 

5,817.9r 

17  I 
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No.  2. — Statement  o/pMic  lands  sM^  of  cask  and  bounty4and  scrip  received  there 


I 


States  and  Territories. 

'  Land  ofBcet. 

Quantity  iroM  for  cash  and 
bounty -land  scrip  at  and 
above  the  minimum  price 
of  $1  25,  and  amount  re- 
ceived for  the  same,  for 
the  first  half  of  the  fiscal 
year   ending      December 
31,  1867. 

Exhibit  of  the   amount  paid 
.    for  la  cash  and  In  bounty- 
land  8crip,re8pectIyely,for 
the  first  half  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  December  31, 
1867.  mentioned  in  the  first 
column. 

Acres. 

Amount. 

Cash. 

Boanty-land 
■crip. 

• 

rjRlIfomia 

Rah  PmnoliiAn  . 

33,354.09 
TJ,  876.  40 

2, 255. 79 
64,003.65 

3. 094. 49 

$43. 740  57 
93,817  56 

2.819  75 
61.449  16 

3,668  16 

•43, 740  57 
93, 817  rs 

2.819  75 
81,449  16 

3.868  16 

T>o Mnrvuvllln .           . . 

Do 

Hninboldt  ............. 

Do 

Stockton 

Do 

ViMalia 

Do 

Sacramento  ........... 

Total 

176, 584. 42 

225,693  20 

225,695  20 

Carson  Cltv 

Nevada. . ....... 

2,609.58 

3, 530  74 

3,530  74 

OIthi nia  ...... ..... 

Washington  Territory. 
Do 

3,  SK).  35 
3,399.33 

4,787  94 
4, 246  61 

4. 787  94 
4.246  61 

Vancouver ........ 

Total 

7,229.68 

9.034  55 

9,034  55 

Taylor's  Falls 

Minnesota  ........... 

1,772.43 
11,182.96 
1, 996. 34 
5. 569. 21 
2.851.42 
53.94 

2,253  25 
14, 100  95 
2,954  57 
8,714  22 
5,887  46 
67  42 

2.253  25 
13.975  95 
2.954  57 
8. 714  22 
5,887  46 
42  42 

Do 

St.  Cloud 

$125  00 

Do 

Winnebago  City 

St.  Peter 

Do 

Do 

Greenleaf  ............. 

Do 

Du  Luth 

25  00 

Total 

23. 426. 32 

33, 977  87 

33, 827  87 

150  00 

Oregon  Cltv 

Oregon 

3, 162. 21 

12, 103. 90 

160.00 

3. 952  80 

15,338  48 

200  00 

3, 952  80 

15, 3:)8  48 

200  00 

Do 

RcMieburg 

Lo  Grand 

Do 

......^. ...... 

Total 

15.426.11 

,  19, 491  28 

19.491  28 

Topeka  

Junction  Cltv......... 

Kansas 

47a  rj 

2,090.42 
1.016.11 

714  47                f^M  47 

100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

Do 

3, 870  26 
1, 431  72 

3,770  26 
1, 331  72 

Do 

Humboldt 

Total 

3,585.26 

6.016  45 

5, 716  45 

300  00 

Omaha  City 

Nebraska 

3,821.72 
4,831.30 
2,653.11 
2,873.52 

6,028  94 

6. 039  20 

3, 628  26 

,3,591  97 

5. 928  94 
6, 039  20 
3. 628  26 
3, 591  97 

100  00 

Do 

Brownsville 

Do 

Nebraska  City 

Dakota  City 

Do 

Total 

14, 179.  65 

19.288  37 

19, 188  37 

100  00 

Santa  F6 

New  Me^leo  Territory 

Vermillion 

Dakota  Territory 

4,  874. 08 

6, 092  67 

6,092  67 

Denver  City 

Colorado  Territory  . . . 

6, 575.  04 

8.418  61 

6,418  81 

Do 

Fair  Play 

Bo 

Central  City 

Toud 

6, 575. 04 

8,418  61 

8,418  81 

Boise  City 

Idaho  Territory     

Do 

Lewiston 

Tot* 

Helena 

• 

Montana  Territory  .... 

SPrescott .' 

Arizona  Territory 
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/or,  number  of  acres  entered  under  homestead  law  of  May  20,  1862,  8^c, — Continued. 


Quantity  of  land  entered  under  homestead  acta 
of  May  20.  1802,  and  Jane  21,  1866.  with 
SffHrregate  of  five  and  ten  dollar  payments 
required'  by  section  3  of  the  acts ;  and  also 
with  aggregate  of  registers  and  receivers' 
eommlMiions  under   section  6  of   said  act. 
and  of  act  approved  March  21,  1864,  amend- 
atory thereof,  for  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  December  31,  1867. 

for  caiih,  also  bounty- 
land  scrip,  and  of  cash 
under  homestead  act 
of     1862,      and    acts 
amendatory. 

Quantity  of  land  loca- 
ted In  first  half  of  fis- 
cal year,  with  scrip 
issued  under  the  ag- 
ricultural college  & 
mechanic  act  of  July 
^,   1862,  and  regis- 
ters and  rec's'  com. 
on  vaL  of  land  sold. 

Incidental 
expenses. 

Area  In 

homestead 

entries  in 

acres. 

Fees. 

Amount  of* 
registers  and 

receivers' 
commis'ions. 

Aggregate  of 
fees  and  reg. 
&,  receivers' 
commis'ions. 

Acres. 

Amount. 

Acres. 

Amount. 

Amount. 

1,280.00 

eeo 

1,950 

90 

640 

1,150 

$48  00 

1, 156  52 

50  84 

3i4  89 

499  11 

$128  00 

3, 106  52 

140  84 

1,014  89 

1,649  11 

31, 634. 09 

104.  474.  49 

3.611.59 

72,760.82 

21, 18a  28 

•43,820  57 
95, 767  56 

2,909  75 
82,089  16 

5,018  16 

$2,113  83 

30.  rm.  09 

3.016  34 

728  20 

2.526  84 

1, 402  61 

1. 355. 80 

8,757.17 

18, 08a  79 

960.00 

108, 958. 81 

320.00 

•24  00 

2,724  00 

8  00 

• 

, 

60, 079. 85  1    3, 910 

2,129  36 

6,039  36 

236, 664. 27 

229,605  20 

110,238.81 

2,756  00 

9,787  82 

390.97 

30 

14  66 

44  66 

3,000.55 

3,560  74 

570  60 

3,937.07 

260 
595 

147  60 
341  72 

407  60 
936  72 

7. 767.  42 
12, 523. 86 

5,047  94 
4,841  61 

899  74 

9, 124. 53 

891  89 

13,061.60 

855 

489  32 

1,344  32 

20,291.28 

9.889  55 

1,791  63 

20, 425. 21 
93,766.96 
15,  rj7. 84 

1,760 
6,370 
1,580 
2,235 
2,245 
10 

689  21 
2,501  63 
590  71 
849  30 
877  73 
3  80 

3, 449  21 
8,871  63 
2,  170  71 
3,084  .10 
3, 122  73 
13  80 

22. 197.  64 
104, 949.  94 
17. 734.  18 
30,211.16 
23, 080. 25 
206.01 

4. 013  25 
20, 470  95 

4,534  57 
10, 949  22 

8, 132  46 
77  42 

1, 760. 00 
117,  760. 00 

44  00 
2,944  00 

555  94 

1,114  07 

610  54 

24.  &I  1.95 

20,238.&1 

152.07 

2  240. 00 
10, 560.  00 

56  00 
264  00 

1, 519  45 
681  94 
530  14 

174,952.86 

14,200 

5, 512  38 

19,712  38 

198, 379. 18 

48, 177  87 

132, 320.  CO 

3.308  00 

5,011  38 

13, 538. 59 

920 

1,225 

475 

507  70 
705  89 
281  37 

1, 427  70 

1,9:M)  89 

756  37 

16,700.80 

30.  926.  68 

7,663.19 

4.tfr2  80 

16, 563  48 

675  00 

811  34 

18,822,78 
7, 503. 19 

3, 040. 00 

76  00 

•1,386  50 
703  25 

39,864.56 

2,620 

1,494  96 

4, 114  96 

55, 290.  67 

22,  111  28 

3, 040. 00 

76  00 

2,901  09 

11, 307. 13 
31.839.11 
22.930.08 

1,310 
2,750 
1,985 

472  27 

1,069  17 

777  77 

1, 782  27 
3,819  17 
2,  762  77 

11,785.86 
33. 9«.  53 
23, 946.  19 

2,  024  47 
6,620  26 
3,416  72 

9, 640. 00 
21,280.00 
96,560.00 

196  00 

532  00 

2.414  00 

636  96 
723  85 
591  87 

66.076.32 

6,045 

2, 319  21 

8.364  21 

69, 661.  58 

12.061  45 

127, 480. 00 

3, 142  00 

1,952  68 

57,^4a  11 
23. 033.  43 
11,395l38 

4.145 

3,755 

2,540 

740 

1,629  31 

1, 472  34 

985  18 

284  91 

5, 774  31 
5,227  34 
3,525  18 
1,024  91 

49.301.21 
62,579.41 
25,686.54 
14, 268. 90 

10.  irj  94 
9,794  20 
6,168  26 
4,331  97 

92. 321).  00 

212,646.45 

42,  400. 00 

10, 720. 00 

2.308  00 

5.332  00 

1,060  00 

268  00 

678  32 

1,284  80 

7i3  83 

585  88 

137, 656. 41 

11,180 

4,371  74 

15,551  74 

151,836.06 

30,468  37 

3.58, 086. 45 

8.968  00 

3.272  83 

1 

27,343.99 

1,730 

683  60 

2,413  60 

32, 2ia  07 

7,822  67 

761  68 

4, 96a  75 

395 

232  91 

627  91 

11,535.79 

8,813  81 

678  88 

1 

4, 960.  75 

395 

232  91 

627  91 

11,535.79 

8. 813  81 

678  88 

• 

•••••••#•••• 

1,780  40 
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No.  S. — Statement  offMic  lands  bM,  ofeawk  and 

RECAPTT 


Statei  and  Territoriet. 


Ohio 

Lidiana 

nilnoU 

Miwonri 

Alabama 

MiMlMippI 

Louiniana 

Michigan 

Arkaniai 

Florida 

Iowa..: 

Wbconain 

California 

Nevada 

Washington  Territory . 

Minnetota 

Oregon 

Kansas 

NebraMka 

New  Mexico  Territory. 

Dakota  Territory 

Colorado  Territory 

Idaho  Territory 

Montana  Territory 

Ariaona  Territory 


Quantity  sold  for  cash,  and 
bonn^-land  scrip  at  and 
aboTe  the  minimnm  price 
of  $1  25,  and  amount  re- 
ceiTed  for  tlie  same,  for  the 
flnit  half  of  the  fiacal  year 
ending  Deeember  31, 1867. 


Acres. 


74.se 


Amount 


183  90 


Exhibit  of  the  amount  paid 
for  In  cash  and  In  boonty- 
land  scrip,  respectiTely, 
for  the  first  half  of  the 
flsc&I  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31, 1867,  mentioned  in 
first  column. 


Cash. 


183  90 


Military  scrip. 


Total 


40Sl11 
12,274.26 
Ezoess  pay'ts 

do 

do 

58. 110. 54 
Excess  pay'ts 

do,«.... 

6, 374. 66 

49,  677. 45 

176, 594. 42 

2,609.56 

7,229.68 

23.426.32 

15,426.11 

3,585.26 

14, 179. 65 


663  52 

19,898  80 

196  39 

533  15 


663  52 

19,798  80 

198  39 

523  15 


$100  00 


105,410  66 

205  63 

123  74 

12,180  35 

75, 675  33 

225,695  20 

3,530  74 

9,034  55 

33,977  87 

19,491  28 

6,016  45 

19,288  37 


102, 740  88 

205  63 

123  74 

12,180  35 

75,340  96 

225,695  20 

3,530  74 

9,034  55 

33,827  87 

19, 491  28 

5, 716  45 

19, 188  37 


2,669  78 


334  37 


150  00 


300  00 
100  00 


4, 874. 08 
6,575.04 


6,092  67 
8, 418  81 


6,092  67 
8,418  81 


381,436.74        546,509  41         542,855  26  1         3,654  15 
To   which  add  nnmbier  of  acres  located  with  agricnltnral  scrip,  and  com 
Alio,  commissions  received  on  homestead  entries,  as  shown  in  colomn  No.  3 


Department  op  the  Interior,  Chtural  Land  Qgiee,  Nwmbtr  5, 1868. 
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(•lutfy  land  ior^  rutiiud  therrfor,  8fc, — Continiied. 
ULATIOK. 


Qaaniity  of  land  entered  under  homeitead  acta 
of  May  20.   1862,  and  June  21.  1866,  with 
a^^gregaie  of  $5  and  $10  payments  required 
by  ■ection  2  of  the  actM,  and  aUio  with  aggre- 
gate of  oommiBHions  of  reginten  and  reoeiv- 
en.  under  section  6  of  said  act.  and  of  act 
approved  Mar.  21. 1864.  amendatory  thereof, 
for  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
December  31.  1867. 

Aggregate  disposed  of 
for  cash,  also  bounty - 
land  scrip,  and  cash 
under  homestead  act 
of    1862,    and     aeU 
amendatory. 

Quantity  of  land  lo- 
cated in   first  half 
of  fiscal  year,  with 
scrip  issued  under 
the  agric'I  coL  and 
mec  act  of  July  2, 
1862,  and  reg's  and 
rec's'commiwdonson 
the  value  of  same. 

Incidental 
expenses. 

Area  In 

homestead 

entries  in 

acres. 

Ag'te  in 

$10  pay. 

ments. 

Amount  of 
registers  and 

receivers' 
com'issfcms. 

Aggregate 
of  $10  pay- 
ments and 
com'lsslons. 

Acres. 

Amount 

Acres. 

Amount. 

Amount 

367.45 

$35 

$9  17 

$44  17 

442.03 

$118  90 

$600  83 

663  89 

405.11 

102,00«».92 

63,055.68 

70,302.97 

663  52 

27,745  80 

198  39 

923  15 

737  26 

89.734.66 
63.055166 
70,302.97 

7,847 

2,774  75 
1, 575  88 
1, 757  53 

10.621  75 
1.575  88 
1,757  53 

40,418.42 

$1,  Oil  42 

1,509  62 
1,458  98 

510  46 

1,263  51 

107,53.^01 
54. 171. 07 
38,111.82 
34.877.48 
82.543.66 
60,079.85 
390.97 

9,035 

"3,'426' 

7.065 

3,910 

30 

855 

14,200 

2,620 

6,045 

11,180 

3.413  68 
1.898  64 
1,112  00 
1,287  23 
2.439  49 
2,129  36 
14  66 
489  32 
5,512  38 
1.494  96 
2. 319  21 
4,371  74 

12,448  68 
1,698  64 
1,112  00 
4,707  23 
9, 514  49 
6,039  36 
44  66 
1,344  32 

19.712  38 
4.114  96 
8.364  21 

15,551  74 

i65,'67S.'55 
54, 171. 07 
38.111.82 
41,352.14 

132.221.11 

236,664.27 

3,000  55 

20,291.28 

198. 379. 16 
55,290.67 
69.  661. 58 

151,836.06 

114, 445  66 

205  63 

123  74 

15.600  35 

82.740  33 

229.605  20 

3.560  74 

9,889  55 

48, 177  87 

22,111  28 

12,061  45 

30,468  37 

31,824.79 

828  00 

6,476  71 

1,935  99 

737  53 

53,694.85 
408, 960. 00 
110,238.81 

1,344  00 

10,224  00 

2.756  00 

2,771  03 

5.817  97 

9,787  82 

570  60 

13, 061. 60 

174. 952. 86 

39,864.56 

66.076.32 

137.65&41 

1,791  63 

132.320.00 

3.040.00 

127. 480. 00 

358,086.45 

3.308  00 

76  00 

3,142  00 

8,908  00 

5,011  38 
2.901  09 
1.952  68 
3,272  63 

27.343.99 
4,960.75 

1,730 
395 

683  60 
832  91 

2,413  60 
627  91 

32,2ia07 
11,535.79 

7,822  67 
8, 813  81 

761  68 

676  88 

1,780  40 

•     •  •      • 

1.065,087.11 
missions  ther 
of  section  ttiz 

68, 367      33, 316  51 
eon...... ............ 

101, 693  51 

1.446.523  85 
1,266,063.32 

614,676  41 
31,657  42 
33,316  51 

1,266,063.32 

31. 657  42 

59,992  77 

'ee........ ............ ........... 

• 

2;712,587.17 

679,850  34 

JOS.  8.  WILSON,  Ommistiofur, 
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No.  3. — Statement  of  public  Innds  gold,  ofcatk  ami  bounty4and  scrip  received  tkerefoTt  mumber 
section  of  said  act ;  also  of  land  located  with  scrip  under  the  agricultural  college  and  me 
off  and  statement  of  incidental  expenses  thereon  in  the  second  half  of  the  fiscal  ffear  commencing 


8tatM  and  Territoriei. 

LandofBoes. 

Quantity  sold  for  cash  and 
bouDty  land  scrip  at  and 
above  the  minimum  price 
of  $1  25,  amount  received 
for  the  iumie.  for  the  second 
half  of  <he  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1868. 

Exhibit  of  the  amount  paid 
for  in  cash  and  bonntv-land 
scrip,  respectively,  for  the 
second  half  of  the  fincal 
year  endirg  June  30, 1868, 
mentioned  in  first  column.' 

Acres. 

Amount 

Cash. 

Military  scrip. 

Ohio 

Chillieothe 

121. 80 

$646  91 

$646  91 

Indianapolis 

IndlftDft .............. 

• 

Springfield 

nilnolf.i 

sea  68 

1,035  83 

1.005  83 

Boonyllle 

Misfonrl 

16,823.44 
4.933.00 
7,035.69 

23,932  04 

6,488  05 

11,631  SO 

17, 019  13 

6,488  05 

11,531  50 

$6,882  91 

Do 

Irontcn 

Do 

SDrinfffleld ............ 

100  00 

Total 

28,792.13 

42,051  59 

35,068  68 

6,982  91 

Mobile 

AlabniDA-T ,, 

Do 

HunlRTlUe 

Excess  pay'ts 

195  38 

195  38 

Do : 

Montffomery ........... 

Total 

195  38 

195  38 

Jackson ............... 

Miasimippi 

Excess  pay'ts 

279  15 

279  15 

NA«r  Orieans 

LonlfflaDa  

Do 

Monroe........ 

Do 

Natchitoches 

Total 

Detroit 

Michigan 

5,310.64 
8, 858. 14 
19. 602. 05 
5, 28a  01 
7,537.68 

t 

6,818  32 
12,203  54 
34,670  82 

6,997  72 
19,852  21 

6.718  32 
9,328  97 

34,670  82 
6,997  72 

19, 859  21 

100  00 
2,874  57 

Do 

Eaut  Haolnaw  . 

Do 

Ionia. 

Do....: , 

*Marqnette 

Do 

Traverse  Cltv 

Total 

46,591.52 

80, 542  61 

77,568  04 

2,974  57 

Little  Rock 

Arkansas 

Excess  pay'ts 
do 

43  03 

176  77 
307  89 

43  03 
176  77 
307  89 

• 

Do 

Washington 

Do 

Clarksville 

Total 

527  69 

527  69 

Florida 

Excess  pay'ts 

259  65 

259  65 

Fort  Des  Moines 

Conncil  Blufh 

Iowa 

87a  90 
1,350.13 
1.489.19 
5, 429. 83 

1,124  90 

1.739  71 

1,975  04 

12,299  44 

1,124  90 

1,739  71 

.  1, 975  04 

12,299  44 

Do 

Do 

Fort  Dodge 

Do 

Sionx  City 

Total 

9,14a  05 

17, 139  09 

17, 139  09 

—            '       • 

..^. .......... 

*In  consequence  of  the  destruction  by  fire,  June  11,  1868,  of  the  archives  of  the  land  offioe  at  Mar- 
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of  acres  tnttreA  under  the  homestend  law  of  May  20,  186*2,  of  eommiBiions  received  undfsr  sixth 
ekaaic  act  ofJulif  2,  1862,  and  eommissiotts  received  by  registers  and  receivers  on  the  value  thtre- 
July  1,  1867,  and  ending  June  30,  1868. 


Qaantlty  of  land  entered  under  the  homestead 
acta  Of  May  20.    1869,  and  June  21,  1866, 
with  aggregate  of  $5  and  $10  paymenlM  re- 
quired hy  nection  2  of  the  actn ;  and  also 
with  aggregate  of  commimilonii  of  registent 
and  receivers,  under  section  6  of  raid  act, 
and  of  act  approved  March  21, 1864.  amend- 
atory thereof,  for  the  second  half  of  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  L868. 

Aggregate    disposed  of 
for  cash ;  aliio  bounty- 
land  scrip,  and  of  cash 
under  homestead  act 
of     1862.     and    acts 
amendatory. 

Quantity  of  land  lo- 
cated in  second  half 
of  fLxctd  year,  with 
scrip   isHUed    under 
agric'l  col.  and  niec. 
act  of  July  2,  1862, 
and  res'*  and  rec'»' 
commissions  on  val- 
ue of  laud  sold. 

Incidental 
expenses. 

Area  In 

homestead 

entries  in 

acres. 

Ag'te  in 
$10  pay- 
ments. 

Amount  of 

registers  and 

receivers' 

com'laslons. 

Aggregate 
of  $10  pay- 
ments and 
com'lssions. 

Acres. 
301.80 

Amount 

Acres. 

Amount. 

Amount. 

8a  00 

$10 

$14  00 

$24  00 

$656  91 

$643  86 

• 

s 

8S0  00 

588.68 

1.035  83 

811  St 

83,265.43 
48,671.29 
43, 391. 42 

6,315 
2,955 
3,375 

8,303  90 
1,058  80 
1,241  00 

8, 617  90 
4. 013  80 
4.  616  00 

79,088.87 
47, 604. 29 
50.427.11 

30.847  04 

9, 443  05 

15,006  50 

6, 04a  00 

2,880.00 

380.00 

$151  06 

72  00 

8  00 

1,349  99 
623  36 
887  89 

148, 388. 14 

12.645 

4, 602  70 

17,247  70 

177, 180. 27 

54,696  59 

9, 24a  00 

231  00 

2.859  64 

61, 0S9. 47 

1,^25  79 

1,585  79 

61, 029. 47 

195  38 

503  96 

641  10 

• 

61, 029. 47 

1,525  79 

1,585  79 

61, 029. 47 

195  38 

1, 145  06 

33.521.48 

836  02 

ftiA  no 

32. 521.  48 

879  15 

505  56 

■ 

370  00 

370  00 

............ 

4,407.91 

300 
1.230 
3,0*10 

170 
3.340 

135  67 
9i)5  40 

1,642  31 
75  67 

1,715  72 

435  67 
2, 185  40 
4.  722  31 

245  67 
5,055  32 

9. 718. 55 
24, 985.  59 
52. 273.  60 

7. 869.  66 
47. 774. 63 

7,118  32 
13,  433  54 
37, 750  82 

7, 167  72 
23,  192  21 

886  59 

16, 127. 45 

128  70 

32,671.55 

1,399  37 

2,586.65 

• 

631  34 

40. 236. 95 

1,280  71 

96, 030. 51 

8,120 

4  524  77 

1Q  MA  rr 

142, 622. 03 

88,662  61 

4,326  71 

' 

34, 244. 42 

20 

670  88 
1,218  06 
1,698  18 

670  88 
1,238  06 
1,692  18 

24. 244.  42 
45,315.32 
59,501.55 

43  03 

537  67 

1S6  77  ; 
307  89 

813  73 

59, 501. 55 

506  16 

199. 061. 29 

20 

n  'AX  iQ  1     .1  fini  io 

129,  061. 29 

547  69 

1,857  56 

*w         -»-• '-  —  1      -•  —  •-  , 

77,823.99 

3,404  10 

2,404  10 

77,823.99 

859  65 

650  66 

1, 070. 46 

110 

UO 

1.225 

3,250 

76  77 
119  76 
514  12 
948  CO 

186  77 

229*76 

1,739  12 

3.198  00 

1. 944. 36 

2, 296.  85 

18. 092.  67 

89, 847. 09 

1,234  90 

1,849  71 

3,200  04 

14. 549  44 

643  27 

946.72 
10. 603.  48 
84,417.26 

160. 00 

1, 44a  00 

5:J,  578. 27 

4  00 

31  00 

1,336  00 

570  18 
557  50 
771  90 

37, 037. 92 

3,695 

1, 658  65        5. 353  65 

46. 180. 97 

20,834  09 

55,172,27 

1,376  00       2,548  85 

quette,  the  area  of  land  disposed  of  during  said  month  for  cash  and  homesteads  has  been  estimated. 
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Ho.  3.  —SiaUmmt  tf  fMU  Imxdi  loU,  <^  eaiA  tmi  l*»tlf-Uiti  lertft  naiiitd  Hurt 


^d^» 

QamnUtJ  Bid  (Or  cwh  and 

bounlf-land  wrip  al  ud 

of(l'ai.ainoonl  iT«l>Td 
IM  Ibc  uma,  for  the  weoDd 
hi.lfoflhaa«.ly«r«H|. 
InsJonaSO.lsM. 

Elhlbll  of  the  amaunl  paid 

HOBd   half   nf   Ihf  flKal 
r»rtndii.gJntit30.1H8. 

III«ltlOD«llDflnt»l<UIII>. 

.™ 

.^ 

Cuk. 

umurrierlp. 

WbUBd 

M        hm 

9.aes.w 
n.«6.oe 

$i&Beg*3 

10.W9  IS 
12,S30S3 

11,  Ma  81 

Sl^aGBKI 

IKS 

ii.wasi 

is!  370  10 

Fall!  of  St.  Croti 

Stomi'i  Polul 

tI.IKB94 

490  00 

31. 887.  M 

T1,3IB36 

J1.81B  « 

1.498  94 

M,  IMS.  47 

■4:SJI 

«,8BS.33 

4E°i 

44.713  oe 

fiiToaoi 

aa5;s9«n 

!W7,eao.Bi 

J71.S77  03 

371,577  43 

ess.  91 

i.o»ai 

1.0M00 

Ke.91 

I.OUOO 

1,  OSS  00 

y.^,.^.T^U,rj 

9.eJo.9i 

laiwTs 

8,3MS9 

ia,(«7  7s 

8.386^ 

IB.3M.91 

aO,4W97 

aO,4T3  97 

S.MIL9a 

'eaaa 

3,G9t  79 

if 

as  92 

sa.3M.n 

H0CT83 

J4,»44  71 

as  98 

fW«. 

I.OSI.M 
13,9t».31 

Uie.« 

IgI  306  74 

■iSs 

15,eTO.15 

IB.119  m 

19.749  01 

ri4».iw 

S.!!01(II 

a;  1^81 

S.S93«1 

s,wa.5« 

9,7:see 

9.739*8 

»g 

Hi 

11.133  58 
£I.<«I»4 
9.40S30 
8,400  78 

100  00 

wieasi 

Sl.su  M 

51,  143  M 

100  oo 

-       - 

wmJ^ 

^li 
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y«r,  number  of.aertt  »nUred  undir  homuiead  Uw  of  May  30,  1862,  Sfc, — Continued. 


Qnantitj  of  land  entercid  under  the  bomeitead 
acts  of  May  20,  1862.  and  Jane  21,  1866. 
with  aggregate  of  $5  and  $10  payments  re- 
quired by  section  2  of  the  acts ;  and  also 

and  recelTen  nnder  section  6  of  said  act. 
and  of  act  approTed  March  21, 1864,  amend- 
atory thereof,  for  the  second  half  of  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1868. 

for  cat»b ;  also  bounty- 
land  scrip,  and  of  cash 
under  homestead  act 
of     1862,    and    acts 
amendatory. 

Quantity  of  land  lo- 
cated in  second  half 
of  fiscal  year,  with 
scrip    issued  under 
agric'l  col.  and  mec. 
act  of  July  2,  1862. 
and  reg's  and  rec's' 
commissions  on  yal- 
ne  of  land  sold. 

Incidental 
expenses. 

• 

• 

Area  in 

homestead 

entries  In 

acres. 

Ag'tein 
$10  pay- 
ments. 

Amonnt  of 

registers  and 

receivers' 

com'issions. 

Aggregate 
of  $10  pay- 
ments and 
com'issions. 

Acres. 

Amount. 

Acres. 

Amount. 

Amount 

3, 39a  07 
13, 300. 19 

6,712.16 
38,679.39 

$IS0 

1,325 

575 

2,900 

$148  33 

516  82 

237  96 

1,676  48 

$428  33 

1,941  82 

812  96 

4,576  48 

12, 472. 66 

17, 908. 69 
16. 696. 48 
47. 147. 15 
5. 098. 59 
25,  C07.  87 

$12, 548  93 
11,534  15 
13, 105  53 
14. 742  81 
7. 646  84 
19,690  10 

$731  51 
716  25 

749  59 

835  86 

1,294  83 

10,361.79 

870 

526  99 

1,396  99 

1,051  68 

72,443.60 

5.950 

3.106  58 

9,156  56 

194.331.44 

79,268  36 

5,379  72 

7,  oo4.  <jO 

3.119.74 

1,280.00 

12, 46a  88 

4, 27a  55 

194.80 

470 
230 

85 
810 
425 

25 

456  00 
247  29 
50  00 
548  27 
301  66 
15 

926  00 
447  29 
135  00 
1,358  27 
726  66 
40  00 

37.832.17 

48. 963. 21 

6.942.41 

190. 642.  89 

31, 963.  88 

194.80 

45, 215  08 

60, 145  87 

6, 788  01 

226. 4U6  77 

35,041  90 

25  00 

1,841  34 
2,173  28 

680  63 
2.334  83 
1,492  34 

550  00 

3,200.00 

396, 253. 49 

70. 880. 00 

*|80  00 
9.916  00 
1,772  00 

28.7ia55 

2.045 

1. 618  22 

3,663  22 

316. 539. 36 

373,622  63 

470. 333.  49 

11,768  00 

9, 072  41 

717.04 

55 

,       33  00 

88  00 

1. 545. 95 

1, 110  00 

521  10 

••«•«•«•■•• 

717.04 

55 

33  00 

88  00 

1.545.95 

1,110  00 

521  10 

• 

' 

6,072.43 

390 
450 

357  61 
365  12 

747  61 
815  12 

15,742.64 
1.3. 820. 38 

12, 477  75 
8.836  22 

1,154  74 

7,105.62 

899  26 

1.1, 178. 05 

840 

722  73 

1,563  73 

29,563.02 

21,313  97 

2,054  00 

10, 619. 50 
85,900.65 
2:i.965.29 

920 
6,115 
2.175 
2.620 
2,095 
40 

417  41 
2, 805  36 
1,C87  01 
1,922  31 
1, 167  72 
27  50 

1,337  41 
8.920  36 
3.262  01 
4. 542  31 
3.262  72 
67  50 

13. 561. 34 
95. 474. 06 
26. 512. 19 
31.423.81 
17,  824. 97 
1. 143.  62 

4. 612  79 
18.711  28 

6,  174  35 
11.777  52 

4. 970  66 

1,786  03 

1. 28a  00 

7.680.00 

............ 

32  00 
192  00 

574  65 
776  28 
568  05 

26, 458.  71 
16,311.12 

32a  00 

8  00 

778  03 
687  20 

320.00 

1,92a  00 

48  00 

534  92 

163,575.27 

13.965 

7, 427  31 

21. 392  .11 

185.939.99 

48,032  63 

ii,2oaoo 

280  00 

3, 919  13 

15.463.96 

1,035 
675 
830 

579  96 
398  17 
491)  74 

1.604  96 
1.073  17 
1.320  74 

16,515.30 
23. 44.3. 77 
14.805.39 

2,339  20 

16,961  74 

2,978  07 

898  50 

10.534.42 
13.086.93 

2,' 720. 66 

68  00 

1, 442  88 
563  46 

............ 

39,08Su31 

2.530 

1,468  87 

3.998  87 

54. 764. 46 

32,279  01 

2,720.00 

68  00 

2,903  84 

17,286.43 

3.130 
4.150 
2.345 

1, 174  24 
1.839  43 
1.353  03 

3,304  24 
5,989  43 
3,698  03 

19.412.45 
55.617.99 
30, 114.  58 

7,331  01 
6,095  06 
4, 938  61 

829  60 

54, 36a  99 
98.244.06 

2,400.00 
18, 880. 00 

60  00 
472  00 

689  86 
768  84- 

99. 899. 48 

8.635 

4,366  70 

12,991  70 

105,145.02 

18,364  68 

21,280.00 

532  00 

2,288  30 

61,955.96 
GO,  826. 80 
37,080.63 
27, 106. 81 

5.485 
4,015 
4,395 
1,740 

2,351  89 

1. 635  26 

1,808  31 

714  57 

7,836  89 
5,650  26 
6,203  31 
3,454  57 

69, 131. 36 
78. 057. 90 
42, 136. 89 
33,827.36 

17,318  52 
25, 618  94 
13,800  30 
10, 140  78 

31,fl4a00 
43,  (J80. 00 
20,320.00 
11, 84a  00 

776  00 

1,092  00 

5(8  00 

296  00 

715  09 
999  18 
722  46 
732  46 

186. 97a  20 

15,635 

6, 510  03 

92,145  03 

223, 15a  51 

66,878  54 

106.880,00 

2,672  00 

3. 169  19 

350  00 

1 
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No.  3. — Statement  of  public  lands  sold,  of  cash  and  bounty4and  $enp  received  there 


• 

States  and  Territoriei. 

IjandofBcei. 

Quantity  lold  for  casb  and 
bonnty*land  scrip  at  and 
aboye  the  mtoiaium  price 
of  $1  25,  amount  received 
for  the  same,  fortheitecond 
half  of  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  90,  1806. 

Exhibit  of  the  amount  paid 
for  in  cash  and  bounty -land 
scrip,  reitpt-ctively,  for  the 
sei'.ond  half  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1868, 
mentioned  in  first  column. 

Acres. 

▲mount 

Cash. 

Military  scrip. 

Dakota  Territory 

Vermillion 

4.890.39 

96, 113  07 

$6,113  07 

Denver  City 

Colorado  Territory. . . 
Do 

4.004.2B 

5,2ffi33 

5,255  33 

Fair  Play 

Do 

Central  City 

1S6.95 

« 

196  1*9 

196  19 

- 

Total 

4,161.33 

5, 451  93 

5,451  53 

BolMCIty 

Idaho  Territory 

Do 

2.784.61 

3,384  34 

3,384  34 

I^e wlflton ...... ........ 

Total 

2, 784. 61 

3,284  24 

3.284  24 

Helena 

Montana  Territory  . . . 

33.93 

190  00 

190  00 

Prescott 

ArlBona  Territory.... 

' 
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/or,  number  of  aertg  entered  under  homestead  law  of  Mag  20,  186*2,  Sfe. — Continned. 


Quantity  of  land  entered  under  the  homestead 
acta  of  May  20.  1862,  and  Jane  21,  1866, 

quired  by  wetlon  9  of  the  acta ;  and  also 

and  reeeiyera  under  section  6  of  said  act. 
and  of  act  approved  March  21, 1864.  amend* 
atory  thereof,  for  the  second  half  of  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30, 1868. 

for  eaMh ;  also  bounty- 
land  scrip,  and  of  cash 
under  homestead  act 
of     1862,     and    acts 
amendatory. 

Quantity  of  land  lo- 
cated in  second  half 
of  fiscal  year,  with 
scrip   issued   under 
agric'l  col.  and  mec 
act  of  July  2,  1862. 
and  reg's  and  rec*s' 
commissions  on  val- 
ue of  land  sold. 

Incidental 
expenses. 

Area  in 

homestead 

entries  in 

acres. 

Ag^in 
$10  pay- 
ments. 

Amount  of 
registers  and 

receivers' 
com'lssions. 

Agjrregate 
of  $10  pay> 
ments  and 
eom'isaions. 

Acres. 

Amount 

Acres. 

Amount 

Amount 

e9,2()&99 

$3,846 

$1,789  21 

$5.635  21 

74,094.38 

$9,959  07 

. 

$686  94 

1,79a  95 

140 

82  27 

222  27 

5,79&23 

5,395  33 

500  75 

900  00 

156.95 

196  19 

253  93 

1,793.95 

140 

82  27 

222  27 

5, 955. 18 

5,591  59 

1,954  68 

6.337.90 

430 

258  00 

688  00 

9, 122. 51 

3,714  24 

1  186  66 

500  00 

6,337.90 

4.10 

258  00 

688  00 

9, 122. 51 

3, 714  24 

1,686  66 

35.93 

190  00 

064  78 

• 
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No.  3. — SUUemnU  of  public  Undt  $M,  ofeatk  atui 

RECAPIT 


Stfttei  and  Territoriei. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Miatonri 

Alabama 

MlMisdppi 

lioaitiana 

Michigan 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Iowa 

Wisconsin 

California 

Nevada 

Washington  Territory. 

Minnesota 

Oregon 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico  Territory 

Dakota  Territory 

Colorado  Territory. . . . 

Idaho  Territory 

Montana  Territory 

AriEona Territory  .... 


Total. 


Quantity  sold  for  cash  and 
bonnty-land  scrip  at  and 
above  the  miiiimnm  price 
of  $1  25.  and  amount  re- 
ceived for  the  same,  for 
the  second  half  of  fiscal 
year  ending  Jnne  30, 1868. 


Acres. 


m.80 


568.68 
38,793.13 
Excess  pay'ts 
do 


46,591  53 
ExceMS  pay'ts 

do 

9, 14.3.  OS 

51.887.84 

287, 830. 81 

828.91 

16, 384. 97 

22, 364. 73 

15,679.15 

5. 34.^  54 

36,183.31 


4,890.39 

4,161,33 

2,784.61 

35.93 


Amount 


$646  91 


1.035  83 

42,051  59 

195  38 

879  15 


80, 543  61 

537  69 

259  65 

17, 139  09 

73  318  36 

371, 577  63 

1.055  00 

80,473  97 

34.067  63 

19. 749  01 

9.739  68 

51, 243  54 


6, 113  07 

5,451  52 

3.284  24 

190  00 


Exhibit  of  the  amount  paid 
for  in  cash  and  bounty- 
land  scrip,  respectively, 
for  the  second  half  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jnne 
30, 1868.  mentioned  in  first 
column. 


Cash. 


•646  91 


1,035  83 

35,068  68 

195  38 

879  15 


77,568  04 

537  69 

259  65 

17, 139  09 

71,819  42 

371,577  63 

1,055  00 

80, 473  97 

34. 044  71 

19,749  01 

9,739  68 

51, 143  54 


6,113  07 

5,451  52 

3,284  84 

190  00 


MUltary  scrip. 


$6,962  91 


8,974  57 


1,498  94 


88  98 

ioooo 


533,504.59        738,94155         737,363  31  11,579  34 

To  which  add  number  of  acres  located  with  agricultural  scrip  and  commissions 
Also,  commissions  received  on  homestead  entries  as  shown  in  oolnmn  three  of 
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houtUff'land  terip  received  ^erefoTj  9fe» — Continued. 
ULATION. 


Qiuintitj  of  land  entered  nnder  homestead  act* 
of  May  20,  1809,  and  June  21, 1866,  with  ag- 

section  2  of  the  act*;  and  also  with  aggre- 
gate  of  commiwdons  of  regist'g  and  receiv's, 
under  section  6  of  said  act,  and  of  act 'ap- 
proved March  21,  1864,  amendatory  thereof, 
for  the  second  half  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Joae  30, 1868. 

Aggregate  disposed  of 
for  cash,  also  bounty- 
land  scrip,  and   cash 
under  the  homestead 
act  of  1862,  and  acts 
amendatory. 

Quantity  of  land  lo- 
cated in  second  half 
of  fiscal  year  with 
scrip  iwued  under 
the  agric'l  coL  and 
mec.  act  of  July  2, 
1962,  and  reg's  and 
rec's'  commis'ns  on 
yalue  of  same. 

Incidental 
expenses. 

Area  in 

homestead 

entri(>s  In 

acres. 

Ag'tein 
$10  pay- 
ments. 

• 

Amount  of 
registers  and 

receivers' 
eom'lsdons. 

Aggregate 
of  $10  pay- 
ments and 
oom'iasions. 

Acres. 

Amount. 

Acres. 

Amount 

Amount 

8a  00 

$10 

$14  00 

$24  00 

901.80 

$656  91 

$643  86 
950  00 

• 

588.68 

177, 120. 27 

61. 029.  47 

32, 521. 48 

1,035  63 

54,696  59 

195  38 

279  15 

811  22 

148, 328. 14 
61, 029. 47 

12,645 

4,602  70 

1,525  79 

836  02 

17,247  70 

1,525  79 

836  02 

9, 240. 00 

$231  00 

2,859  64 
1  145  06 

38,521.48 

505  56 

370  00 

9^,030  51 

8,120 
20 

"3,695' 

5,950 

2,045 

55 

840 

U96S 

2,530 

8,625 

15,635 

4,524  77 
3,581  12 
2.404  10 
1.658  65 
3,106  58 
1,618  22 
33  00 
722  73 
7, 427  31 
1,468  67 
4,366  70 
6, 510  03 

•  •••••  ••••'•• 

12.644  77 
3,001  12 
2,404  19 
5,353  65 
9,156  58 
3,663  22 
88  00 
1,562  73 

21,302  31 
3.998  87 

12,991  70 

22,145  03 

142.622.03 
129.061.29 

77.823.99 

46,  180.97 

124,331.44 

316, 539. 36 

1, 545. 95 

29.563.02 
185,9:)9.99 

54, 764.  46 
105,  145. 02 
223,153.51 

88,662  61 

547  69 

259  65 

20,8:)4  09 

79,268  36 

373.622  63 

1,110  00 

21,313  97 

48.032  63 

22,279  01 

18,364  68 

66,878  54 

4,396  71 

1,857  56 

659  66 

129,  Ottl.  29 

77,823.99 

37,037.92 
72,443.60 

55,172.27 

1,376  00 

9,542  85 

5,379  79 

9,072  41 

921  lO 

28, 718. 55 
717.04 

470, 333. 49 

11,768  00 

13, 178. 05 

2,054  00 
3,919  13 
2,903  84 
2,988  30 
3, 169  19 
'250  00 

163,575.27 
39.065.31 
9-^,  899. 48 

186,970.20 

11, 200. 00 

2, 720. 00 

21.280.00 

106, 880. 00 

280  00 

68  00 

532  00 

2,672  00 

e9,20a99 

3,846 
140 
430, 

1,789  21 

82  27 

2SQ  00 

5,635  21 
222  27 
688  00 

74, 094. 38 

5.955.18 

9, 122. 51 

35.93 

9,959  07 

5.591  52 

3,714  24 

190  00 

686  94 

1,79^95 

1,254  66 
1.686  66 

6,337.90 

664  78 

1,263,836.14 
thereon  

78,551 

46,530  07 

125, 181  07 

1.797,340.73 
676, 825. 7^ 

817, 492  55 
16, 927  00 
46,530  07 

676,825.76 

16,927  00 

49,892  87 

section  ibiee. 

2,474,166.49 

880, 949  (» 

JOS.  S.  WILSON,  Commi$$itniar. 
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No.  4. — Summary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   1868,  shotting  the  number  of  acre$ 
and  March  21,  1864,  tcith  aggregate  of^lOnamestead  payments  and  homestead  commissions; 


Statei  and  TenitorieF. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

lUlnoii 

Miwonri 

Alabama 

Mitiitisaippi 

Loaisiana 

Michigan 

ArkaniuM 

Florida 

Iowa 

Wiaconsin 

Galifomia 

Nevada 

VTasIiington  Territory . . 

Minnesota 

Oregon 

Kannag 

NebraRka 

New  Mexico  Territory. 

Dakota  Territory 

Colorado  Territory 

Idaho  Territory  »i 

Montana  Territory 

Arizona  Territory 


Total 


Quantity  sold  for  cash  and 
boanty-land  scrip  at  and 
above  the  minimum  price 
of  $1  25,  and  amonnt  re- 
ceived for  the  same,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 
1868. 


Acres. 


196.38 


993.79 
41,066.39 


101, 732.  OC 


15. 517.  71 

101,565.29 

464. 405. 23 

3, 438. 49 

23.614.65 

45, 791. 04 

31, 105. 26 

8,830.80 

50, 362. 96 


9, 764. 47 

10,  736. 27 

2,  784.  61 

35.93 


Amount 


$730  81 


1,699  35 

61, 950  39 

393  77 

802  30 


185,953  27 

733  32 

383  39 

29.319  44 

148, 993  69 

597, 272  83 

4,585  74 

29,508  52 

68,045  50 

39, 240  29 

15,  756  13 

70,531  91 


12, 205  74 

13. 870  33 

3, 284  24 

190  00 


Exhibit  of  the  amount  paid 
in  cash  and  in  bounty -land 
scrip,  respectively,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1868,  mentioned  in  first 
column. 


Cash. 


$750  81 


1,699  35 

54,867  48 

393  77 

802  30 


180, 308  92 

733  32 

383  39 

29,319  44 

147,  160  38 

597,272  83 

4.585  74 

29,508  52 

67,872  58 

39. 240  29 

15,456  13 

70,331  91 


12, 205  74 

13, 870  33 

3,284  24 

190  00 


Military 
scrip. 


$7,082  91 


5,644  35 


1,833  31 


172  92 


300  00 
200  00 


914,941.33  11,285.450  96     1,270,217  47  15,233  49 

To  which  add  number  of  acres  located  with  agricultural  ticrip  and  commissions 
Also,  commissions  received  on  homestead  entries,  as  shown  under  head  of  com 
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disposed  of  for  cash,  with  hount^-land  scrip  j  by  entry  under  the  homestead  laws  of  May  20 1 1862, 
also,  locations  with  agricultural  college  and  mechanic  scrip^  under  act  of  July  2,  ]  862. 


• 

Qnantlty  of  land  entered  nnder  bomeitead  acta 
of  May  20,  1862,  and  June  21.  1866.  with 
aggregate  of  $5  and  $10  payments  required 
by  Mection  2  of  the  act*,  todaltio  with  aggre- 
gate of  commlmtionfl  of  registers  and  receivers 
under  section  6  of  said  act,  and  of  act  ap- 
proved March  21, 1864,  amendatory  thereof, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868. 

Aggregate  disposed  of 
for  cash ;  also  bounty- 
land  scrip,  and  of  cash 
under  tlie    homestead 
act  of  1862.  and  acts 
amendatory. 

Quantity  of  land  loca- 
ted in  the  fiscal  year 
with  scrip  issued  un- 
der agricultural  col- 
lege and  mechanic  act 
of  Ju'.y  2,  1862,  and 
registers  and  receiv- 
ers'* commissions  on 
value  of  land  sold. 

Incidental 
expenses. 

Aggregate 
in   home- 
stead en- 
tries     in 
acres. 

Aggr-te 
in  $10 
pay- 
ments. 

Am't  of  re 
gisters  and 
receivers' 

commissions. 

Aggregate 
of  910  pay- 
ments and 
commls'ns. 

Acres. 

Amount. 

Acres. 

Amount 

Amount. 

447. 45 

$45 

123  17 

•68  17 

643.83 

1775  81 

$1,244  69 
913  89 

993.79 
279, 129. 19 
124, 085. 15 
102, 824. 45 

1,699  35 

82, 442  39 

393  77 

802  to 

1..VI8  48 

338,062.80 
124,085.15 
102, 824. 45 

20,492 

7,377  45 
3, 101  67 
2,593  55 

'*27,869  ft 
3, 101  67 
a.  593  55 

49, 658. 42 

$1,942  42 

4.369  26 
2,604  04 
1,016  02 

1,633  51 

S03, 565. 52 
183. 232. 36 

17,155 
20 

•  «  •  •      •  •  • 

7,115 
1.3,015 

5,955 
85 

1,695 
28.165 

5.150 
14.670 
26,815 

7,  938  45 
5, 279  76 
3,516  10 
2,945  88 
5,546  07 
3, 747  58 
47  66 
1,212  05 

12,939  69 
2,963  83 
6,685  91 

10,881  77, 

15.093  45 

5.299  76 

3,516  10 

10.060  88 

18.  671  07 

9,702  58 

132  G6 

2,  907  05 

41,104  69 

8,113  83 

21,355  91 

37,696  77 

308, 297. 58 
18.3. 232. 36 
1J5.935.81 

87,433.11 

256. 552.  55 

553,20a63 

4.546.50 

49, 854. 30 
384.319.17 
110,055.13 
174, 806. 60 
374, 989. 57 

203,108  27 

753  32 

383  39 

36,434  44 

162,008  69 

603,227  83 

4, 670  74 

31,  2a3  52 

96, 210  50 

44,390  29 

30,426  13 

97, 346  91 

31, 824. 79 

828  00 

10, 80:)  42 
3,793  55 
1,397  19 

115.935^81 

71.915l40 

154, 987. 26 

88,798.40 

1.108.01 

108, 867. 12 
408. 960.  00 
580,572.30 

2,720  00 
10,224  00 
14,  524  00 

5, 313  88 
11,197  69 
18. 860  23 

1,091  70 

26.239.65 

3.845  63 

339. 528. 13 

78, 949. 87 

165, 975. 80 

324. 626. 61 

143,520.00 

5. 760. 00 

148. 760. 00 

464, 966.  45 

3,588  00 

144  00 

3,674  00 

11,640  00 

8.  930  51 
5,804  93 
4, 240  98 
6,  442  02 
250  00 

96.547  98 

5,576 
535 

4.30 

2.472  81 
315  18 
258  00 

8,048  81 
850  18 
688  00 

ioe,  3i2. 45 

17,  490. 97 

9, 122,  51 

35.93 

17.781  74 
14,  405  33 

1, 448  62 

6,  7.=>4  70 

1.933  56 

6,337  90 

3,714  24 
190  00 

1,686  66 

2,445  18 

-  •••■*••••«• 

2,328.923. 25 
received  th*- 1 

146, 918 
•eon  .... 

79, 846  58     216. 874  58 

3.243,864  58 
1.942,889.08 

1.432.368  96 
48.584  42 
79,846  58 

1,942,889  08  J48, 584  42 

102,815  64 

miMKinnu  nf  n 

■fflMtoni  and  rfceivers  . 

5,186,753.66 

1.560.799  96 

JOS.  S.  WILSON,  Commissioner. 
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No.  5. — Statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  land  selected  for  the  several  States  under  th^  acts 
of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1849,  September  28,  I&50,  and  March  12,  1860,  up  to  and 
ending  September  30,  1868. 


Statei. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

lUlnoli 

M  iMoarl 

Alabama 

MiwiiitBippl 

LoaiMlana,  (act  of  1849). 
LoniMiana,  (act  of  1850). 

Iflchigan 

Arkansav 

Florida 

Wiflconiin 

Iowa 

California 

OregoD 

Minnesota 


OK 


§ 


Acre*, 


Aerea. 


44. 356. 57 


I 


OQ 


AertM. 


8,6oaoo 


I 
11 


Acres. 


Acres. 


47,174.04 


«( 

a  E 

So 

o 
H 


1, 
3, 
4, 

3, 
10. 

7, 

8. 

11, 

4. 

2, 


Aerss. 
54, 43&  14 
354.738.50 
267,470.fi5 
604. 448. 75 
479. 514.  44 
070.645.99 
774,978.8a 
543, 339. 13 
273, 724. 72 
652,432.93 
790, 637. 46 
200,669.58 
583, 509. 72 
889,686  54 


753, 16a  00 


Total. 


44, 256. 57 


2.600.00 


47, 174  04 


60,293,386.67 


No.  6. — Statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  land  approved  to  the  seiteral  States  under  the  acts 
of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1849,  September  28,  1850,  and  March  12,  1860,  up  to  and 
ending  September  30,  1868. 


States. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

MisMonri 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Lonisiana,  (act  of  1849). 
Lonisiana,  (act  of  1850). 

Michigan 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

California 

Oregon 

Minnesota 


mm 


o 


Acres. 


12,269.95 


80.00 


3,780.64 


C  o 


AereS' 


40.00 

483.05 

3,679.93 


1, 374. 44 
18, 491. 00 


& 


Acres. 


40.00 
280.00 


4, 667. 57 
1,240.81 


COB 

Js  o 


Acres, 


2,900.82 


MOD 

as 

•8 
^  S 


Acres. 


8a  00 

763.05 

15. 949. 88 


8a  00 


4. 667. 57 

6,  .1951  89 

117, 69;2. 50 


4) 


3 

u 


O 


Acres. 
25, 640. 71 
1,263,733.28 
1. 489, 028. 07 
4,330.540.35 
2,595.51 
3,068,642.31 
8,  192, 30&  64 

237. 949. 09 

5. 691. 59a  66 

7,283.763.13 

10, 901, 007. 76 

3, 094.  128. 77 

844,814.19 

346. 069. 84 


725,034  13 


Total 


16, 130. 59 


24,066.42 


6,228  38 


2,900.82 


145,  ^8. 89 


47, 426, 651. 44 
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No.  l.^^SUHemmU  exMHttM^  the  fmantUy  tf  imtd  pmtmtttd  to  tke 
iff  CcngreM  Mpprmud  SqfUmUr  '^,  1850,  *ud  Mmreh  13,  1860, 
Jied  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  under  act  approved  March  2,  1849. 


StmU$mmder  A%  atts 
aUo  the  fumuiU§  eorti 


StatM. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

IlUnoto 

IfUaoarl 

UlflHiMippI 

Lonisiana,  (act  of  1849). 
Lontoiana,  (act  of  1850). 

Michigan 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Wlsoonsin 

Iowa 

California 

Iflonesota 


Total 


Acrtt. 


«1,301.54 


61.30L94 


0-. 


A.Cft9, 


19,919.95 


80.00 


713, 199. 94 
80,805.16 


807,595.05 


5 


00 


Acra. 


43&05 
2,A51.55 


4oaoo 

18,491.4)0 


91,e8a55 


L 

Cb  Co 

COB 

h  o 


Aeret. 


40.00 


40.00 


AertB, 


438.05 
14,8SL50 


80.00 


713,639.94 
142,506.70 
202,777.68 


1,074,263.87 


5 

I- 
8 

a 

O 


Aerea. 

25, 64a  71 

*1, 256, 367. 56 

1.448,169.96 

3,151,052.90 

2,681,383.16 

8,199,305.64 

199, 59a  07 

5,817,064.89 

6.011,357.03 

10,644,468.04 

12.962,856.51 

U,064,0iai2 

902,777.68 

717, 383w  57 


44,374,463.86 


*  4,839.20  acres  of  this  contained  in  indemnity  patents  under  act  of  March  2,  1859. 
t  34,910.75  acres  of  this  contained  in  indemnity  patents  under  act  of  March  2,  1855. 
I  307,930.49  acres  of  this  contained  in  indeotti^  patenU  wider  act  of  Mareh  9, 18S5. 

JOS.  8.  WILSON,  Commitiiontr. 
Dxpartmhit  op  the  liiTEiaoR,  O^Henl  Land  Qjfiee^  Nov.  5, 1868. 


No.  8. — Statement  shounng  the  condition  of  the  State  selections  under  the  act 

of  September  4, 1841,  on  the  30th  day  ofJunCj  1868. 

INTBBNAL  IMPROVEMENT  GRANT. 


8te(ef. 


B  CS  'O  .5   9  *« 


•  o 


V 


s 


08  "-i 


I  "•as 

II  |1^ 


niinois  .... 
Miatonri . . 
Alabama . . 
Mississippi 
Loubiana . 
Michigan . . 
Arkansas.. 
Florida  . . . . 

Iowa 

Wisconsin. 
California  . 

Kansas 

Minnesota  . 

Oregon 

Nevada  ... 
Nebraska. . 


209,085.60 
500,000.00 
97,469.17 
500,000.00 
500, 000. 00 
500, 000. 00 
500,000.00 
499, 990. 00 
500, 000. 00 
500, 000. 00 
500, 000. 00 
500,000.00 
500, 000. 00 
500,000.00 
500,000.00 
500, 000. 00 


'209, 060. 05 
500, 000. 00 
•97,469.17 
500,000.00 
482,166.97 
498, 638. 54 
499, 880. 03 
450, 823. 82 
500, 000. 00 
499, 973. 87 
205, 159. 51 
495, 552. 20 
252, 028. 60 
196, 099. 03 


65.45 


17,833.03 

1,361.46 

119.97 

49, 166. 18 


26.13 
294, 840. 49 
4, 447. 80 
247,971.40 
303, 900. 97 
500,000.00 
500, 000. 00 


Total 


7, 306, 544. 67 


5,386,851.79 


1,919,692.88 


*  The  States  of  Illinois  and  Alabama  receiTed  grants  nnder  prior  acts,  which,  with  the  qnantitles  here  given, 
make  np  the  quantity  of  500, 000  acres. 

JOS.  8.  WILSON,.  Commi$$ioner. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office,  November  5,  1868. 
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No.  Q.-'-Conditiau  of  bounty  land  burinus  under  actt  of  1847,  1850,  1852,  and  1855,  showing 
the  issues  and  legations  from  the  commencement  of  operations  under  said  acts  to  June  30, 
1868. 


Qrade  of  warranti. 


I 

s 


< 


i 
I 

I 


1 


ie 

■I  •a 


S 


•I 

i5 


§ 


^et  0/  1847. 

One  hundred  and  ilztjr  acrei. . 
Forty  acres 

Total 

Act  of  1850. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  acres.. 

Eighty  acres 

Forty  acres 

Total. 

Act  of  1852. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  acres.. 

Eighty  acres * 

Forty  acres 

Total 

Act  of  1855. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  acres.. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  acres 

One  hundred  acres 

Eighty  acres 

Sixty  acres 

Forty  acres 

Ten  acres .- 

Total, 

Summary. 

Act  of  1847 

Act  of  1850 

Act  of  1852 

Act  of  1855 

Total 


80,637 
7,582 


88,219 


27,437 

57,707 
103,962 


189,106 


1,322 
1,698 
9,063 


11.983 


107.052 

96,613 

6 

49,258 

358 

532 

5 


253.824 


88,219 
169,106 

11,983 
253.824 


13,901.920 
303,280 


13.305,200 


4,389,920 
4, 616, 560 
4, 158, 480 


13, 164, 960 


195,520 
135.840 
362.530 


693,880 


17,128,320 

11, 593, 560 

600 

3,940,640 

21,480 

21,280 

50 


32, 705, 930 


13,205,200 

13, 164. 960 

693,880 

32, 705. 900 


543,132 


59, 769, 970 


78,445 
7,005 


12,551.200 
280,200 


85,450 


12, 831, 400 


36,479 
55,515 
99,504 


4,236,640 
4,441,200 
3. 980, 160 


181, 498 


12,658,000 


1,178 
1,643 
8,838 


188,480 
131, 440 
353,580 


11,659 


673,440 


96.116 

86,885 

5 

45,903 

285 

441 

3 


15,378.560 

10,436.200 

500 

3,672,240 

17,100 

17,640 

30 


229,638 


29. 512. 370 


85,450 
181, 498 

11.659 
229,638 


12, 831, 400 

12.658,000 

673,440 

29, 512, 270 


508,245 


55, 675, 110 


2,192 

577 


2,769 


958 
2,193 
4,458 


7,608 


U 

55 
325 


324 


10,936 

9,728 

I 

3,355 

73 

91 

2 


24.186 


2,769 

7,608 

324 

24,166 


34,887 


350,720 
23,080 


373,800 


153,290 
175.360 
178,320 


506,900 


7,040 
4.400 
9,000 


20,440 


1, 749, 760 

1, 167, 360 

100 

268,400 

4,380 

3,640 

SO 


3, 193, 660 


373,800 

506,960 

20,440 

3,193,660 


4,094,860 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 

Qenaral  Land  Qfice,  November  5, 1868. 


JOS.  8.  WILSON,  OommUiioner. 
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No.  10. — Agricultural  selections  xtithin  certain  States,  and  also  scrip  loca- 
tions under  O/gricultural  and  mechanic  act  of  July  2, 1862,  and  supple- 
ments of  April  14,  1864,  and  July  23, 1866. 


Land  districts. 


MINNESOTA. 


Tay1or*s  Falls.. 

St.  Cload 

WiDnebago  City 

St.  Peter 

Greenleaf 

Da  Lath 


Total 


WISCONSIN. 


Menasha 

Falls  of  St.  Croix 
Stevens's  Point .. 

La  Crosse 

Bayfield 

£aa  Claire 


Total 


KANSAS. 


Topeka 

Junction  City. 
Hamboldt 


Total 


NEBRASKA. 


Omaha  City  . . 
BrownsTiUe  .. 
Nebraska  City 
Dakota  City .. 


Total 


MISSOURI. 


Boonyille  . 
I  ronton  . . . 
Springfield 


Total 


MICHIGAN. 


Detroit 

East  Saginaw. 

Ionia 

Marqnette  ... 
Traverse  City. 

Total.... 


3 

P 


Acres, 


17, 264. 75 


17, 264. 75 


1 


Acres. 
3, 000. 00 
120, 031. 60 


2, 463. 00 

11,892.22 

2, 536. 94 


140,923.76 


62, 279. 00 
2, 674. 60 

27, 795. 66 
3,066. 54 

63, 898. 76 
240, 688. 36 


400, 402. 92 


7, 743. 20 

24,118.88 

114,584.78 


146, 446. 86 


123,697.68 

181,725.01 

62, 954. 66 

12,261.91 


380, 639. 26 


6, 686. 52 

39,660.30 

3, 952. 66 


50, 299. 48 


325.57 

1,255.10 

17,114.68 

13, 129. 54 


31,824.89 


Acres. 
1,120.00 
2, 524. 09 


3, 644. 09 


160.00 
3, 669. 12 


3, 829. 12 


2, 880. 00 

640.00 

6, 400. 00 

4,313.37 


14,233.3r 


160.00 


160.00 
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No.  10. — Agricultural  selectionSj  dke. — Continaed. 


Land  districts. 


IOWA. 


Fort  Des  Moines 
Council  Bla£b  . . 

Fort  Dodge 

SionxCity 


Total 


OREGON. 


Oregon  City 
Roseburg. .. 
Le  Grand  ... 


Total 


CAUFOR9IA. 


San  Francisco 

Marysyille 

Hamboldt . . . . 

Stockton 

y  isalia , 

Sacramento... 


Totol 


Is 


Acrt$. 


Acrt». 


160.00 

18, 536. 87 

102, 038. 16 


120,735.03 


5, 724. 53 


5,724.53 


4, 175. 14 
504, 755. 90 
.70,818.98 


579, 750. 02 


Acrt9. 


160.00 
9, 592. 97 


9, 752. 97 


320.00 


320.00 


320.00 


320.00 
74, 334. 96 
44, 236. 67 


119,211.65 


RECAPITULATION. 


Minnesota 

140,923.76 

400, 402. 92 

146,446.86 

380,639.26 

50, 299. 48 

31,824.89 

120,735.03 

5, 724. 53 

579, 750. 02 

3,644.09 

Wisconsin 

Kansas 

3, 829. 12 

14, 233. 37 

160.00 

Nebraska 

Missouri 

Michigan 

17,264.75 

Iowa 

9,752.' 97 

320.00 
119,211.65 

0  regon 

California 

ToUl 

17,964.75 

I,a'i6,746.75 

1 S  f      IE*      t\l\ 

151,151.20 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Genera/  Land  QgUt,  November  5,  1868. 


JOS.  S.  WILSON,  CommU$um€r. 
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No.  13. — EiHmates  of  appr(ypriations  required  for  the  office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Ogicefor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1870. 


~'m 

If 

'1 

-  '.a 

H«idi«tU< 

-ii 

:jli 

{;v 

!li 

■* 

For  salary  of  Com  mis  hi  oner  of  Ihe  Gtnprtil  Land  Office,  pfr 

aiMof  Julyi,  I8;(6,  (5  Lbwb,  p«ge  III,  net.  10)   

For  salarj  of  recorJer,  per  same  act,  ftnd  act  of  March  3, 

]837,  (5  Laws,  pigea  III,  IM) 

Fursalary  of  chief  clerk,  per  act  of  March  3,IBQ3,  (lOLawa. 

P«ge2"> 

Pur  aalBry  of  three  pi'mcipai  clorJis  o{  poblio  lanJa.pri- 

rslaUnd  clainiBaiid  miTveTi,  peract  ofJulv  4,  1H36,  at 

Jl.SOOeach,  (SLawi,  payelll) 

Foraslary  of  three  clerks  of  class  four,  per  act  of  March  3, 

1853,  (LaWB,  page  211,  sec  3) 

For  Bilarj  of  Iwenly-tbree  clerks  of  class  three,  per  same 

act.  and  act  of  April  iW.  1851,  [10  Laws,  pages  21 1,  276). 

For  salary  of  forty  clerks,  doss  two,  per  same  acts ■■ 

For  salary  of  forty  clerks,  class  one.  per  same  acta 

For  salary  ofdrBUghtaman,al|l, 600,  and  assi-tantdraDghts- 


J,  pege2M) 

.    „ iBchiefmes»enieratJl,OO0, 

messengers  at  (640  each,  per  act  of 

--=-^ '-^Ti  of  Anguat  18,  1S56, 

.        ,-      .,.-  ,  page  207,  sec.  7) 

For  salary  of  two  packers  at  |720  each,  per  act  of  July  4, 
1836,  act  of  September  30,  JB50,  joiat  reaolntioD  of 
August  IH.  1856,  and  act  of  July  23,  1866,  (Laws,  page 

207,  sec.  7) 

For  salary  of  aeyno  laborers,  per  joiDt  resolution  of  Angust 
16.  I&>6.  (II  Laws,  page  145,)  act  of  Jane  23.  1860,  act 
of  June  25.  1864,  (13  Laws,  page  160.)  and  act  of  July 

23,  1HG6,  (Laws,  page  207) 

FoT  salary  of  seven  night  watchmen,  per  same  reiolaUoQ 


act  of  Jnne  : 
page  207)... 


iday  < 


Total 178,200 


5,400 
S,400 
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Estimates  of  appropriations  under  military  act  of  March  3, 1855,  and  here- 
tofore provided  per  act  of  August  18, 1856,  maJcing  appropriations^  <fcc., 
and  subsequent  appropriation  laws. 


Heads  or  titlei  of  appropriatloni. 


For  salary  of  odo  principal  clerk,  as  director 

For  salary  of  one  clerk  of  class  three » 

For  salary  of  foar  clerks  of  class  two 

For  salary  of  forty  clerks  of  class  one 

For  salary  of  two  laborers,  per  joint  resolution  of  August 
18,  1856,  (II  Laws,  page  145,)  act  June  25,  1864,  and 
act  of  July  23,  1866,  (Laws,  page  207,  sec.  7) 

Total 


$2,000 
1,600 
^,600 

48,000 


1,440 


58,640 


V  - 


•  C3  ^ 

*  *•  *  ►»  © 

J  §!o  S  « 


& 


It 

m 


158,640 


Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  at  his  discretion,  shall  be.  and  he  Is  hereby, 
authorized  to  use  any  portion  of  said  appropriation  for  piece-work,  or  oy  the  day,  w<eeK, 
month,  or  year,  at  such  rate  or  rates  as  he  may  deem  just  and  fair,  not  exceeding' a  salary  of 
twelve  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

JOS.  8.  WILSON,  CommUsioner. 

General  Land  Office,  November  5,  1868. 


Estimates  of  appropriations  required  to  meet  contingent  expenses  of  the  office 
of  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1870. 


Head!  or  titlet  of  appropriations. 


For  cash  system,  maps,  diagrams,  stationery,  furniture 
and  repairs  of  the  same ;  miscellaneous  items,  including 
two  of  the  city  newspapers,  to  be  filed,  bound,  and  pre- 
served for  the  use  of  the  office;  for  advertising  and  tele- 
Saohing ;  for  miscellaneous  items  on  account  of  bounty 
Qds  and  military  patents  under  the  several  acts,  and 
for  contingent  expenses  under  swamp-land  act  September 
28,1850 


^      a 


$10,000 


W  ft;*^ 


a 


S8 


as  o  tf 

«  ©•B  ag 
^  8  °  9>S 

S  aa  «  S 

•Z  <8  0.09 

H 


^  2L 

«< 

«*  - 
PS 

< 


$10,000 


General  Land  Office,  November  5,  1868. 


JOS.  8.  WILSON,  Commissioner. 
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EstinuUes  of  appreprieUians  required  to  meet  expenses  of  collecting  the 
revenue  from  the  sales  of  public  lands  in  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories for  the  fiscal  year  etiding  June  30,  1870. 


8ta^. 


Ohio  .... 
Indiana.. 
niinoiA  .. 
MiMoori . 

Michigan 


Iowa 


Wisconsin 


Minnesota 


California. 


Oregon  ... 

Kansas  . . . 

Alabama  . 

Arkansas  . 

Louisiana . 

Florida  ... 
Mississippi 
Nevada . . . 

Nebraska  . 


Land  office. 


Chillicothe 

Indianapolis.... 

Springfield 

Boonville 

Ironton 

Sprioefield 

Detroit 

East  Saginaw  . . 

Ionia 

Marquette 

Traverse  City  .. 

Dee  Moines 

Council  Blaflb.. 
Fort  Dodge  .... 

9iouxCity 

Menasba 

Falls  St.  Croix.. 
Stevens's  Point. 

La  Crosse 

Bayfield 

Eau  Claire 

Taylor's  Falls . . 

St.  Cloud 

Winnebaeo  City 

Greenleaf 

St.  Peter 

DuLuth 

Alexandria 

San  Francisco.. 

Marysville 

Humboldt 

Stockton 

Visalia 

Sacramento 

Oregon  City 

Roseburg 

Le  Grand 

Topeka 

Humboldt 

Junction  City  . . 
Montgomery  . . . 

Huntsville 

Mobile 

Little  Rock 

Clarksville 

Washington 

New  Orleans ... 
Natchitoches  ... 

Monroe 

Tallahassee 

Jackson 

Carson  City 

Austin 

Belmont 

Aurora 

West  Point 

Beatrice 

Lincoln 

Dakota  City  ... 
Grand  Island 


Salaries  and 

commissions. 

$1,200 

J, 

,200 

1, 

,200 

6, 

,000 

3, 

,000 

4, 

,000 

3, 

,000 

4, 

,000 

5, 

,000 

5, 

,000 

6, 

,000 

3, 

,000 

2, 

,000 

3, 

,000 

6, 

,000 

6, 

,000 

4, 

,000 

4 

,000 

4, 

,000 

2 

,000 

6 

,000 

4 

,000 

6 

,000 

6 

,000 

5 

,000 

6 

,000 

2 

,000 

4 

,000 

6 

,000 

6 

,000 

3 

,000 

0 

,000 

4, 

,000 

3, 

,(J00 

6, 

,000 

6, 

,000 

2, 

,000 

5 

,000 

6, 

,000 

6, 

,000 

6, 

,000 

3, 

,000 

3, 

000 

4, 

,000 

3, 

000 

3, 

000 

4, 

000 

2, 

000 

2, 

000 

6, 

000 

4, 

000 

4, 

,000 

2, 

000 

2, 

,000 

2, 

000 

4, 

000 

6, 

000 

6, 

000 

3, 

000 

4, 

000 

Incidental 
expenses. 


> 


> 


Total. 


$1,300 
1,.100 
1,300 

13,900 


24,000 


14,60a 


26,900 


34,800 


30,200 


15,000 
17,600 
13,300 
11,200 

9,300 

6,500 
4,500 

11,700 


25,100 
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Estimate  ofappropriatitms  required  to  meet  expenseSj  &c. — Continued. 


State. 


Washington  Ter 
Colorado  Ter... 


Idaho  Ter 

Dakota  Ter  ... 
Montana  Ter .. 
Arizona  Ter  . . . 

Utah  Ter 

New  Mexico... 


Land  office. 


Olympia 

Yanooaver 

Denver 

Central  City  .. 

Pair  Play 

Boise  City 

Lewiston 

YermiUion  .... 

Helena 

Prescott 

Salt  Lake  City 
Santa  F6 

Totals 


Salaries  and 
commissions. 


•6 
6 
5 
4 
2 
2 
2 
5 
3 
3 
4 
1 


,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,200 


287,800 


Incidental 
expenses. 


|300> 

soot 

460  1 

looj 

400S 

500) 

600( 

300 

500 

500 

500 

100 


22,600 


Total. 


12,600 
12,9110 

5,000 

5,300 
3,500 
3,500 
4,500 
1,300 


310, 400 


Geheral  Land  Office,  NoHmhtr  5, 1668. 


JOS.  S.  WILSON,  Cimmi$9iomef. 
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No.  16. — Estimate  of  appropriations  required  for  the  surveying  department,  to  supply  d^isnetff 

for  tke  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  i8o9. 


ObJ«et«  of  appropriation. 

1.  For  compengation  ot  the  clerlu  ia  the  office  of  the  surveyor  general  of  California  and  Arlsona 

Territory , 

2.  For  compensation  of  the  clerk*  in  the  offlee  of  the  imryeyor  general  of  Kanme 

3.  For  compeniiHtinn  of  the  clerkii  in  the  office  of  the  Hurveyor  general  of  Miuneiiota , 

4.  For  compensation  of  the  clerk«  in  the  offlee  of  the  mirveyor  general  of  Montana  Territory... 

5.  For  compenitatiou  of  the  clerlu  in  the  office  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Nebraska  and  lovra. . 


6.  For  rent  of  office  for  the  rarveyor  general  of  Washington  Territory,  fuel,  books,  stationery, 

and  other  incidental  expenseH 

7.  For  rent  of  office  for  the  surveyor  general  of  Dakota  Territory,  fuel,  books,  stationery,  and 

other  incidental  expenses 

8.  For  rent  of  office  for  the  surveyor  general  of  Nevada,  ftieU  books,  stationery,  and  other  inei* 

dental  expenses 

9.  For  rent  of  office  for  the  surveyor  general  of  Montana  Territory,  fuel,  bookn,  stationery,  and 

other  incidental  expenses 

10.  For  rrnt  of  office  for  the  Hurveyor  general  of  California  and  Arizona  Territory,  fuel,  books, 
stationery,  and  other  incidental  expenses 


Amount. 


$6,500 
2,300 
3,800 
1,001 
1.256 


14,856 


1,000 
1,000 
1,500 
S.SOO 
1,200 


7,200 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  FOREQOINO  DEFICIENCY  ESTIMATES. 

1.  The  organic  act  auihorlxes  not  exceeding  $11,000;  {vide  United  States  Statutes,  vol.  10,  page  245.)  Gen> 
eral  Land  Office  estimate  of  that  amount,  abHolutely  required  for  the  service,  was  reduced  by  Congress,  during 
the  iHHt  Heswion,  to  $4.500 — thereby  occasioning  the  deficiency. 

2.  The  organic  act  authorises  not  exceeding  $6,300 ;  ivide  United  States  Statutes,  vol.  10,  page  309.)  Oen> 
eml  Land  Office  estimate  of  that  amount,  abHulutrly  required  tor  the  service,  was  reduced  by  Congress,  during 
the  last  seMsion,  to  $4, DUO— thereby  occasioning  the  deticiency. 

3.  The  organic  act  authorizes  not  exceeding  |6,.300;  {vide  United  States  Statutes,  vol.  5,  page  26,  and  vol. 
1 1,  page  212.)  General  Land  Office  estimate  of  that  amount,  absolntely  required  for  the  service,  was  reduced 
by  CoogreHS,  during  the  lavt  session,  to  $2,50(^then}hy  occasioning  the'aeflciency. 

4.  The  organic  act  authorixeN  not  exceeding  $J,U00;  {vidt  United  States  Statutes,  vol.  9,  page  496,  and  vol. 
14,  page  542 )  Qeneral  Land  Office  estimate  of  that  amount,  absolutely  required  for  the  service,  was 
reduced  by  Congress,  during  the  last  sesnion.  to  $3,0OJ — thereby  occasioning  the  defic  ency. 

.*>.  The  organic  act  authorizes  not  exceeding  $6,300;  (vide  United  States  Statutes,  vol.  5,  page  26,  and  vol. 
14.  page  314.)  General  Land  Office  entimate  of  that  amount,  abiwlutely  required  fdr  the  service,  was 
reduced  by  Congress,  during  the  laiit  session,  to  $4,000 — thereby  occaiUoning  the  deficiency. 

6.  Tht»  organic  act  authorizes  $1,000;  (rtcie  United  Sttites  LawK,  vol.  iU,  page  3C6.)  The  amount  having 
proved  im^ufficient,  $2,000  was  submitted  as  absolutely  necessary,  but  was  reduced  by  Congress,  during  the 
lii«t  sestiion,  to  $  1,000 — thereby  occasioning  the  deficiency. 

7.  The  organic  act  authorizes  $i.Ov)0;  (vide  United  States  Laws,  vol.  2,  page  214.)    The  amount  having 

f>roved  insufficient,  $2,000  was  submitted  as  absolutely  necessary,  but  was  reduced  by  Congress,  during  the 
atft  sesiiion.  to  $1,000 — thereby  occasioning  the  deficiency. 

8.  The  orgfiuic  act  authorizes  $i,O0O;  {vide  United  States  Laws,  vol.  14,  pagi^  86.)    The  amount  having 

{>roved  insufficient,  $2,000  wan  submitted  as  absolutely  necessary,  but  was  reduced  by  Congress,  daring  the 
dst  seMMlon,  to  $1,500— thereby  occasioning  the  deficiency. 

9.  The  organic  act  authorises  $1,000;  {vide  United  States  Laws,  vol.  14,  page  254.)  The  amount  having 
proved  insufficient,  $3,000  was  nubmitted  us  abMolutely  necessary,  but  was  reduced  by  Congress,  during  the 
last  sesi«ion.  to  $1,(X)0 — thereby  occnidonlng  the  deficiency. 

10.  The  organic  act  authorizes  $10,000;  {vide  United  States  Laws,  vol.  10,  page  245  )  The  sum  of  $5^000 
was  estimated,  but  reduced  by  Congress,  during  the  last  ses^on,  to  $2,000— thereby  occasioning  the  deficiency . 

JOS.  S.  WILSON,  Ommiuioner, 
Department  of  thk  Interior, 

General  Land  Office,  November  5 ,1868. 


Kg.  17  A. 

Surveyor  General's  Office, 

St  Paulj  Minnesotaj  September  15, 1868. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  1  have  the  honor  to  submit 
my  annual  report  of  the  field  and  oltice  work  performed  in  this  surveying 
district,  since  the  last  annual  report,  together  with  the  usual  tabular 
statements  relating  thereto.  All  the  field  work  undertaken  at  the  date 
of  my  last  annual  report  was  satisfactorily  executed  within  the  time 
named  in  the  contracts,  and  the  notes  returned  to  this  office.  These  con- 
tracts embraced  the  subdivision  of  50  townships,  and  the  running  of 
over  700  miles  of  standard  and  townshix)  lines. 
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The  notes  of  all  the  above-mentioned  surveys  have  been  carefully  and 
critically  examined,  and  diagrams,  plats,  and  transcripts  of  field-notes 
have  been  made  and  transmitted. 

The  field  work  for  the  last  season  was  prosecuted  mainly  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State— desirable  agricultural  lands — and  yet  settlements  are 
rapidly  being  made  beyond  and  in  advance  of  these  surveys. 

The  deputies  sent  into  the  field  this  season,  so  far  as  heard  from,  are 
making  good  progress,  and  from  their  known  competency  and  energy, 
no  doubt  is  entertained  of  their  ability  to  complete  their  contracts  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  and  within  the  time  fixed  therein. 

As  timber  agent,  I  caused  a  thorough  examination  of  the  pine  regions 
to  be  made  early  in  the  spring,  and  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  able 
to  say  that  trespasses  on  the  public  lands  were  less  last  winter  than 
formerly,  and  but  little  disposition  seems  manifest  to  purposely  commit 
depredations  on  those  lands.  Much  of  the  timber  cut  on  government 
lands  was  through  ignorance  of  the  lines  of  the  public  surv^eys. 

As  a  very  full  report  as  to  the  material  interests  of  the  State,  her 
resources,  agricultural,  mineral,  manufacturing,  &c.,  was  submitted  as 
a  supplement  to  my  last  annual  repoit,  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to 
repeat  what  was  then  given,  as  anything  I  could  now  say  would  only 
be  a  repetition  of  the  former  report.  In  the  mean  time  the  State  has 
increased  rapidly  in  population  and  wealth,  and  the  season  just  closing 
has  probably  been  the  most  favorable  one  to  the  husbandman,  in  partic- 
xUar,  of  any  since  its  settlement.  All  the  staple  crops,  wheat,  oats,  com, 
rje,  barley,  &c.,  are  excellent.  The  wheat  crop  will  average  at  least  20 
bushels  per  acre  throughout  the  State,  and  probably  more. 

I  give,  in  addition  to  the  information  contained  in  the  tables  accom- 
panying this  report,  the  following  stiitements : 

The  original  notes  of  3,530  miles  of  subdi\isional  surveys,  including 
meanders  of  lakes  and  rivers,  have  been  critically  examined,  platted,  and 
transcribed,  the  contents  of  the  fractional  lots  calculated  and  designated 
on  the  maps,  and  the  plats  and  transcripts  transmitted. 

The  notes  of  600  miles  of  standard  and  township  lines  have  been 
examined  and  placed  on  file ;  diagrams  of  same  made  and  transmitted, 
with  transcripts  of  field-notes. 

Two  thousand  eight  hundi'ed  pages  of  transcripts  and  records  have 
been  made,  compared,  and  indexed,  with  title-page  to  each  township. 

Ninety-six  descriptive  sheets,  giving  the  establishment  of  exterior 
and  interior  comers,  with  description  of  soil,  timber,  &c.,  have  been 
prepared,  compared  with  the  original  notes,  and  transmitted  to  the  local 
land  offices,  or  filed  in  this  office. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-two  township  plats  have  been  made,  including 
the  originals,  Commissioner's,  and  the  registers'. 

The  usual  amount  of  miscellaneous  business  has  been  performed;  such 
as  preparing  contracts  and  bonds,  ^in  quadruplicate,)  with  instructions 
and  diagrams  of  the  exterior  bounaaries  of  their  surveys,  for  deputies, 
making  and  recording  of  accounts,  the  general  correspondence  of  the 
office,  and  recording  the  same,  &c.,  all  of  which  occupies  a  large  amount  of 
time,  but  of  which  no  detailed  statement  can  well  be  given.  This  report 
has  been  delayed  a  few  days,  in  order  that  the  entire  office  work  of  the 
surveys  of  last  season  miglit  be  completed  and  reported. 

The  several  statements,  estimates,  &c.,  accompanying  this  report,  are 
as  follows : 

A. — Amount,  character,  locality,  and  present  condition  of  the  surveys 
in  the  field. 
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B. — Original,  Commissioner's,  and  registers'  plats,  made  and  copied, 
with  date  of  ti-ansmission. 

C. — Estimate  of  appropriation  jfor  surveys  for  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1870. 

D. — Estimate  of  appropriation  for  salaries  for  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,1870. 

E. — Abstract  account  of  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  office,  from 
July  1,  1867,  to  June  30,  1868. 
F. — Sketch  of  public  surv^eys. 

G. — Statement  showing  the  number  of  townships  surveyed,  and  acres 
of  land  therein. 

I  am,  very  resj^ectftdly,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  ^"UTTING, 

Surveyor  OeneraL 
Hon.  Jos.  S.  W1J.SON, 

Commissioner  Oemral  Land  Office^  Washington,  D  C. 
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B. — Statement  of  original.  Commissioner  s,  and  registers*  plats  made  and  copied,  date  of  trans- 
mission to  the  General  Land  Office  and  the  local  land  offices. 


Description. 


TowDKhipg  135  and  13fi,  range  32 

Towniihips  135  and  136.  rauge  33 

Township  137.  range  33 • 

TowniitiipB  131  and  \:i2,  range  40 

Town»hip  124,  range  39 , 

Tovrntfhip  134,  range  40 

Townulilp  105,  range  44 

TownMbip  106,  rangt*  44 

TownshipM  107  and  ICd.  range  44 

Township  105,  range  45 , 

Towniihips  109,  110,  and  111,  range  39. 

Township  112,  range  39 

Townships  109.  110,  and  111.  range  40. 

Township  112,  range  40 

TownKhips  109  and  110,  range  41 

Township  111,  range  41 

Townithip  1 13.  range  41 

TownMhips  109  and  1 10.  range  42 

TownHhip  111.  range  42 

Township  112,  range  43 

Townships  109,  110,  and  113,  range  43. 

Township  111,  range  43 

Township  1 14,  range  43 

Township  113,  range  43 , 

Townships  1 14  and  115,  range  43 

Townships  131  and  122.  range  39 

Township  123,  range  39 

Township  131 ,  range  40 

Townships  133  and  133,  range  40 

Towmthips  123  and  134.  range  41 

Township  137,range33 

Township  137.  range  34 

Township  140,  range  35 

Townhhip49.  range  26 

TownHhip  49,  range  37 

Township  54,  range  34 

Township  54.  range  35 

Township  55,  range  35 

Township  54,  range  36 

Township  55,  range  26 


Laud  ofBce. 


•c 
o 


St.  Cloud 
...do.... 

....do.... 
...do  ... 

....do.... 


do 

Winnebago  City. 

St  Peter 

....do 


Winnebago  City. 

St.  Peter 

...do 

....do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


...do.... 
....do.... 

...do.... 
...do.... 
St.  Cloud 
....do.... 

...do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
...do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 


1 
I 
8 
1 
3 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
I 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


« 

a 
o 

8 

1 

E 

o 


I 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 
o 

1 
I 

2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
8 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


When  trans- 
mitted. 


Sept.  13, 1667 


Oct.  12. 
Oct.  12, 
Nov.  29. 
Nov.  29, 
Aug.  21, 
Oct.  10. 
Oct.  10, 
Nov.  7, 
Nov.  7, 
Feb.  5. 
Feb.  14, 
Nov.  7, 
Apr.  21. 
Feb.  14, 
Apr.  21. 
Feb.  5, 
Oct.  23. 
Oct.  23, 
Apr.  30, 
Dec  11, 
Jan.  9, 
Dec  11, 
Jan.  9, 
Sept.  20, 
Sept.  13. 
Sept.  13, 
Mar.  14, 
Mar.  14. 
Mar.  14, 
May  20, 
Jan.  31, 
June  11, 
May  20, 
June  11, 


1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1868 
1868 
1867 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1867 
1867 
1868 
1867 
1868 
1867 
1868 
1867 
1868 
1867 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1868 


C 

if 

3 
(4 


3 
2 
1 
3 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

] 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 


When  trans- 
mated. 


July  17. 
July  17, 
July  17, 
Aug.  20. 
Aug.  20, 
Aug.  20, 
Sept.  15. 
Sept.  15, 
Sept.  15. 
Sept.  15, 
Sept.  15, 
8ept.l.\ 
Sept.  15, 
Sept.  15, 
Sept.  15, 
Sept.  15, 
Sept.  15. 
Sept.  15, 
Sept.  15. 
Sept.  15, 
Sept.  15, 
Sept.  15, 
Sept.  15. 
Sept.  15, 
Sept.  15, 
Aug.  20, 
Aug.  20, 
Aug.  20, 
Aug.  30, 
Aug.  20, 
July  17. 
July  17, 
June  16, 
June  16, 
June  16, 
July  3. 
July 
July 
July 
July 


3, 
3. 
3. 
3. 


1868 

1868 

1868 

1868 

1868 

1868 

1868 

1868 

1868 

1868 

1868 

1868 

1868 

1868 

1868 

1868 

1868 

1868 

1868 

1868 

1868 

1868 

1868 

1868 

1868 

1868 

18H8 

1868 

1868 

1868 

1868 

1868 

18(W 

1868 

1868 

1868 

1868 

1868 

1868 

1868 


-a 

o 


2 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 
3 
3 
6 
3 
9 
3 
9 
3 
6 
3 
3 
6 
3 
3 
» 
3 
3 
3 
6 
6 
3 
3 
6 
6 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


Surveyor  General's  Office,  St.  Paul,  September  15, 1868. 


L.  NUTTING,  Suroeifor  OeneraL 


C. — ^sthnate  of  approprmtion  required  for  continuing  tJie  public  surveys  in 
Minnesota  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870. 

For  comp1etiD{^  the  survey  of  the  township  lines  between  the  6th  guide  meridian 
and  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  south  of  the  seventh  standard  parallel, 

estimated  at $3, 000  00 

Rubdi  vision  of  thirty  townships  of  agricultural  land  in  the  western  part  of  the  State    12, 000  00 

Township  lines  between  the  4th  and  5th  correction  lines ] ,  450  00 

Subdivision  of  nineteen  townships  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  St.  Louis  rivers.      8, 550  00 
For  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  surveyor  generaKs  office,  includin|B^  office  rent, 
pay  of  messengers,  fuel,  stationery,  &c 2, 000  00 

27,000  00 


L.  NUTTING,  Surveyor  General, 
Surveyor  General's  Office,  St.  Paul,  September  15,  1868. 
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J). — Estimate  of  appropriaiian  required  for  the  salaria  of  the  surveyor 
general  and  the  regular  clerka  in  hi»  office  for  the  JUcal  year  ending  June 
30, 1870. 

For  ihe  BBlaiy  of  siirvejor  general (3,000 

"   rthesalKiJ  of  chief  flerk 1,500 

r  iheialary  of  chief  driiU([ht8n«iii 1,300 

f  the  «Blary  of  Msialmit  drauffhtgnum 1,200 

■  the  ealftry  of  Irauacribiug  oTerk 1,S00 

r  Ihe  Mlftry  of  traDBcribing  clerk 1,100 


L.  NUTTING,  S«rr(joi-  Gtnnal. 
fiuRVEVOR  Gekeral'b  Office,  St.  Paul,  Stpttmber  15,  1B66. 


E.~— Abstract  statement  of  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  surveyor  geaeraVs 
office  from  June  30, 18G7,  to  June  30, 1808. 

For  quarter  eDdinf:  8ept«inbeT  30,  1H67 (SGI  40 

For  quarter  CDdiu);  December  31,  1867 3li3  92 

For  quarter  eodiag  March  31,  ISftS 3-^7  55 

For  quarter  endiug  June  30, 1666 AG3  33 

],706  10 

L.  NUTTING,  StuttfOT  OauraL 
Surveyor  Oeneral'b  Office,  St.  Paal,  SepttmitT  15,  1869. 


G, — Statement  of  totcnsMps  surveyed  from  the  1st  day  of  July,  18C7,  to  the 
30th  day  of  June,  1868. 

1.  Township  109,  ranjte  39 S3,075.'«3 

2.  Township  110,  raore  3» 22,772.04 

3.  Township  1 II,  rangfl  TO 22,552.45 

4.  Township  112,  range  39 22,0^4.50 

5.  Township  109.  range  40 1 22,732.10 

6.  Township  110,  range  40 23,053.76 

7.  Towuship  111,  range  40 22,9S7.03 

H.  Township  m,  [snge40 22,335.58 

9.  Township  109.  range  41 28,6t«,  14 

10.  Township  110,  range  4 1 2:1,102.04 

11.  Township  111,  langp  41 22,6«).  15 

Vi.  Township  118,  range  4 1 22.399.96 

13.  Townahip  109.  range  42 22,016.90 

14,  Township  HO,  range  42 22,684,05 

)5,  Township  111  rruige42 23,062.06 

16,  Township  lis,  range 42 22,530.91 

17.  Township  109,  range  43 28,288.94 

Ih.  Township  110,  range  43 22,770.  P6 

19.  Township  111,  range  43 22,591,73 

20.  Townihiplia,  range  43 22,314,55 

21.  Township  105,  range  44 23,006.06 

22.  Township  106,  range  44 23,004.09 

23.  Township  107,  range  44 28.998.97 

24.  Township  108,  range  44 28,885.66 

25.  Township  105,  rsngo  4.'i 83,434.99 

86.  Township  114,  range  41 82,520.40 

27.  Towuship  114,  range  42 22,885.24 

28.  Township  U:!,  range  43 82,944.81 

89.  Township  114,  range  43 82,939.60 

30.  Township  115,  range  43 82,878.13 

31.  TowT^liip  121,  ranged 83,221.24 

32.  T,.>M.«hip  122,  r.nge  39 21,901.46 

33.  To»iiBbip  183,  range  39 ^,1(».(A 
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A  err  ft. 

34.  Township  124,  rani^  39 22.262.23 

a5.  TowMhip  121,  ninge40 23.  lOJ.  32 

36.  Township  122,  range  40 23.019.49 

37.  Townahip  J23,  range  40 2;?,967.29 

3cJ.  Townnhip  124,  range  40 21.072.00 

39.  Township  123,  range  41 22.914.97 

40.  Township  124.  range  4 1 22,219.46 

41.  Township  137,  range  33 22.856.44 

42.  Township  i:J7,  range  34 22.543.89 

43.  Township  140,  range  25 22.6:^1.89 

44.  Township49,  range  26 21,003.88 

45.  Township49,  range  27 14,074.57 

46.  Township  54,  range  24 22,594.22 

47.  Township54,  range  25 20,519.06 

48.  Township55,  range 25 21.847.95 

49.  Township  54,  range  26 19.645.44 

50.  Township  55.  range  26 IH.032.07 

1,157  previouslj  reporte<l 22,879,715.70 


lA. 


Total  acres  surveyed 23,992.493.27 

L.  NUTTING,  Surveyor  General, 
Surveyor  General*s  Office,  St.  Paul,  September  15,  1868. 


Xo.  17  B. 

Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Tancton^  D.  T.,  August  20,  18G8. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  field  and 
office  work  performed  in  this  surveying  district  since  the  date  of  my  last 
annual  report,  together  with  the  usual  statements  relating  thereto,  and 
marked  A,  B,  and  C. 

SURVEYS. 

1.  The  11th  standard  parallel  has  been  extended  west  from  Eed  river 
to  the  southwest  comer  of  township  No.  145  north,  range  No.  52  west ; 
the  seventh  guide  meridian  from  the  11th  standard  parallel  to  the  IGth 
sta^ndard  parallel  or  the  line  of  49^  north  latitude,  which  is  the  interna- 
tional boundary;  the  15th  standard  parallel  from  the  Red  river  west  to 
the  southwest  comer  of  township  No.  161  north,  range  No.  55  west;  the 
IGth  standard  parallel  or  international  boundary  from  Red  river  to  the 
line  between  ranges  5G  and  57  west,  amounting  to  206  miles,  61  chains, 
12  links. 

2.  All  the  proper  township  and  range  lines  north  of  the  15th  standard 
parallel,  and  between  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  and  the  line  between 
ranges  56  and  57  west,  amounting  to  186  miles  42  chains  and  32  links. 

3.  The  following  named  2S  townships  and  fractional  townships  have 
been  subdivided  into  sections,  viz :  townships  95,  96, 97,  98,  99, 100  north 
of  ranges  58  and  53  west;  townships  95,  96,  97,  98,  93  of  range  60  west ; 
townships  98  and  99  of  ranges  61  and  62  west;  townships  163  and  164  of 
range  51  west ;  townships  163  and  164  of  ranges  54  and  55  west,  and 
township  163  of  range  56  west ;  all  west  of  the  fifth  principal  meridian, 
in  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  amounting  to  1,531  miles  13  chains  and  82 
links. 

OFFICE  WORK. 

1.  The  field-notes  of  all  the  above  described  surveys  have  been  care- 
fully examined  and  approved.  • 

2.  A  diagram  has  beeii  made,  and  the  field-notes  transcribed  of  the 
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survey  of  tlie  above  described  township  lines,  standard  parallels,  and 
guide  meridian,  and  transmitted  to  the  General  Land  Office. 

3.  The  field-notes  of  the  above  described  28  townships  of  subdivisions 
have  been  protracted,  triplicate  maps  of  each  one  thereof  constructed, 
and  the  maps  filed  and  transmitted  as  required  by  law. 

4.  Transcripts  have  been  prepared  and  transmitted  of  the  entire  field- 
notes  of  each  of  the  28  townships  last  above  named,  all  of  which  have 
been  carefully  compared  with  the  original,  and  each  has  been  prefaced 
by  an  index  diagram. 

5.  Lists  descriptive  of  the  land  and  all  the  comers  of  the  above-named 
townships  have  been  made,  carefully  compared  with  the  original  field- 
notes,  certified  and  transmitted  to  the  local  office  at  Vermillion. 

6.  The  usual  amount  of  miscellaneous  business  has  been  performed, 
such  as  i>reparing  contracts  and  bonds,  (in  quadruplicate,)  with  instruc- 
tions and  diagrams  of  the  exterior  boundaries  of  their  surveys,  for  the 
use  of  deputies,  making  out  and  recording  their  accounts  and  the  accounts 
with  the  government,  the  general  correspondence  of  the  office  and  record- 
ing the  same,  together  with  other  work,  all  of  which  occupies  a  large 
amount  of  time,  but  of  which  no  regidar  or  detailed  statement  can  be 
given. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report,  the  surveys  of  the  public 
lands  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  south  of  the  parallel  of  43°  30'  north 
latitude,  and  north  of  the  Missoiui  river,  have  been  completed,  except  the 
subdivision  of  10  townships,  and  some  fractional  townships  bordering  on 
the  Yancton  Indian  reservation,  which  cannot  be  done  until  the  said 
reservation  is  resurv^eved. 

Surveys  have  also  been  extended  to  the  settlements  along  the  Pembina 
river,  near  the  line  of  the  British  possessions,  by  extending  the  11th 
standard  parallel  from  its  intersection  with  the  Red  River  of  the  North, 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  west  to  the  west  line  of  range  52 ;  thence  extend- 
ing the  seventh  guide  meridian,  north  to  the  line  of  the  British  posses- 
sions ;  also  the  survey  of  the  township  lines  of  23  townships  and  frac- 
tional townships  north  of  the  15th  standard  i)arallel,  (which  includes  the 
larger  portion  of  the  settlements,)  and  the  subdivision  of  seven  townships 
and  fractional  townships. 

More  subdivisions  are  required  in  that  vicinity,  which  I  shall  contract 
for  as  soon  as  practicable. 

The  appropriation  for  surveys  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota  for  the  last 
fiscal  year  ha^s  been  expended,  and  the  necessity  for  extending  the  sur- 
veys of  the  public  lands  in  this  Territory  is  constantly  increasing,  caused 
by  large  emigration  to  the  Territory^ 

In  my  annual  report  of  last  year  I  estimated  the  amount  of  popula- 
tion that  would  be  added  to  the  Territory  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 
The  estimate  has  been  more  than  realized,  and  the  ratio  is  still  increasing. 

I  shall  contract  for  the  exi)ending  of  the  $20,000  appropriated  for  sur- 
veys in  this  Territory  for  the  present  fiscal  year  as  soon  as  i)racticable,  and 
after  that  is  expended  it  will  require  the  full  amount  asked  for  in  my 
estimate  for  surveys  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870,  in  order  to 
keep  the  surveys  in  advance  of  the  settlements. 

In  making  my  estimate  for  the  surveying  service  in  this  district  for 
the  next  fiscal  year,  I  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  want  of  sur- 
veys in  the  Territory  of  Wyoming,  supposing  that  the  law  passed  by 
Congress  for  organizing  said  Territory  provided  for  a  separate  surveying 
district.    I  now  understand  that  no  separate  surveying  district  wa&  \>^q- 
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vided  for.  If  such  is  the  fact,  and  the  said  Territory  still  forms  a  part  of 
this  surveying  district,  I  would  recommend  that  an  appropriation  of  at 
least  $25,000  be  made  for  surveys  in  that  Territory,  along  the  line  of  the 
Pacific  railroad,  which  is  now  being  constructed  through  the  country 
known  as  the  Black  Hills  and  the  south  pass  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  where 
recently,  it  is  credibly  reported  to  me,  silver  mines,  coal  mines,  iron,  and 
gold  mines  have  been  discovered  by  actual  settlers,  almost  as  surprising 
as  is  the  rapidity  with  which  said  railroad  is  being  completed,  which  aston- 
ishes and  startles  as  it  were  the  commercial  and  scientific  world.  Assavs 
of  silver  have  already  been  made  showing  a  value  of  $300  per  ton,  and 
in  that  same  country,  which  in  my  last  annual  report  I  referred  to  as  my 
belief  would  increase  in  population  10,000,  has  no  doubt  in  the  last  fiscal 
year  increased  to  triple  that  number,  with  a  prospect  of  quadrupling  in 
the  next  fiscal  year,  and  I  really  believe  that  the  ajipropriation  of  $25,000 
recommended  in  this  report  for  surveys  in  that  direction  is  a  very  low 
estimate  for  the  necessities  of  the  people  and  the  benefit  of  the  general 
government. 

In  my  annual  report  of  last  year,  I  commented  at  considerable  length 
on  the  resources  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  and  I  do  not  deem  it  neces- 
sary for  me  at  tliis  time  to  reiterate  anything  I  then  said,  or  to  enlarge 
on  the  subject. 

Papers  accompanying  and  forming  apart  of  this  report. 

A. — Estimates  for  the  surveying  servic^e  in  this  district. 
B.-»-Abstract  account  of  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  surveyor  gen- 
eral's office  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868. 

C. — Statement  showing  the  number  of  townships  surveyed  in  Dakota 
and  area  of  land  therein. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  TKIPP, 

Surveyor  General. 
Hon.  Joseph  S.  Wilson, 

Com.  General  Land  Office^  Washingtonj  D.  C. 


A. — Estimate  of  appropriations  required  for  continuing  the  public  surveys 
in  the  Territory  of  halcota^  for  salaries  of  the  surveyor  general  and  the 
clerks  in  his  office,  fa^t  per  act  of  March  2,  1861,)  and  for  the  incidental 
expenses  of  tlie  offxce^for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870. 

For  survey  of  townsblp  lines $10,000  00 

For  subdividing  40  townships 15,000  00 

Total  for  surveys 25,000  00 

For  incidental  expenses  of  office .• $2, 000  00 

For  salary  of  surveyor  general .•.  $2, 000  00 

Forsalary  of  chief  clerk " 1,(500  00 

For  salary  of  draughtsman 1 ,  300  00 

For  salary  of  assistant  draughtsman J, 200  00 

Forsalary  of  two  clerks 2,200  00 

Total  for  surveyor  general  and  clerks 8, 300  00 

WILLIAM  TRIPP,  Surveyor  General, 
Surveyor  General's  Office,  Sancton,  D,  T.,  August  20,  1868. 
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B. — Abstract  statement  of  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  surveyor  generaVs 

office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868. 

For  fbe  quarter  ending  September  30,  1867 $375  18 

For  the  quarter  ending  December  31,  1867 416  60 

For  tbe  quarter  endinu:  March  31,  1868 314  35 

For  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1868 318  80 

],4:m  05 

WILLIAM  TRIPP.  Shrvenor  General. 
Surveyor  General's  Office,  Ynncton,  D,  T.,  August  20, 1866. 


C. — List  of  townships  surveyed  in  the  Territory  of  DaJcota  from  July  1, 1867, 

to  June  30,  1868. 


No. 

Township. 

Range. 

Area. 

No. 
19 

Township. 

Range. 

^  Area. 

1 

102N 

51  W 

22, 957.  32 

95N 

60W 

2.3,110.79 

2 

103N 

51  W 

22,598.15      20 

96N 

60  W..... 

23,111.86 

3 

104N 

5IW  .... 

22,  2:m.  m 

21 

97N 

60W 

22,898.81 

4 

102N 

52  W 

6^,  643. 97 

22 

98N 

60W 

22, 996. 23 

5 

11J3N 

52  W 

22, 566. 82 

23 

99N 

60W 

22, 930.  83 

6 

104N 

52\V 

19,:i55.53     24 

98N 

61  W 

23, 082. 07 

7 

95N 

58  VV 

23,U;i4.35   i  25 

99N 

6IW 

22, 96 L 45 

8 

96N 

58\V 

22,999.75   !  26 

98N 

62W 

23, 038.  30 

9 

97N 

58W 

22, 907.  HI 

"^ 

99N 

62  VV 

22, 993. 42 

10 

98N 

68W 

23,012.11 

28 

163  N 

51  W 

12,548.71 

11 

99N 

58W 

22,779.15 

29 

164N 

51W 

2, 459. 92 

12 

lOON 

58  W 

18, 8(i5. 86 

:io 

1H3N 

54W..... 

22,92.5.17 

13 

95N 

59W 

23, 100.  10 

31 

164N 

54W 

5,617.94 

14 

96N 

59W 

23,041.15 

32 

163N 

55W 

22, 968. 95 

15 

97N 

59W 

22, 997. 68 

33 

164N 

55W 

5,615.74 

16 

98N 

59W 

23,  ()3i ».  50 

34 

163N 

56W 

22, 972. 10 

17 

99N 

.59  W 

22,974.21 

18 

lUON 

59W 

18,759.07 

701,990.78 

178  townships  previously  reported 2, 829, 774, 29 

Total  acres  survej^ed 3,531,765.07 


WILLIAM  TRIPP,  Suiveyor  Geniral. 
Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Yancton,  Dakota  Territory,  August  20,  1863. 


No.  17  C. 

Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Plattsmouth,  Nebraska^  August  29,  1868. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  surv^ey  of 
the  public  lands  in  this  district  for  the  year  ending  this  day : 

All  work  contracted  for  at  the  date  of  luy  last  annual  report  was 
completed  in  the  fteld  and  returned  to  this  office  within  the  time  speci- 
fied in  the  contracts,  except  that  of  Messrs.  Park  and  Campbell  for  sur- 
veying standard  lines.  This  district  extended  over  a  large  tract  of 
country',  then  traversed,  or  threatened,  by  bands  of  hostile  Indians,  to 
be  protected  against  which  an  escort  was  asked  for  and  obtained.    This 
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afforded  them  the  protection  desired,  but  proved  to  be  such  a  hindrance 
in  the  execution  of  the  work  that  after  running  and  establishing  the 
second  guide  meridian  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  standard  parallel, 
the  fourth  standard  parallel  from  the  first  to  the  second  guide  meridian 
west,  the  third  guide  meridian  from  the  second  to  the  third  standard 
parallel  north,  and  the  third  standard  parallel  north  from  the  second  to 
the  third  guide  meridian  west,  they  became  convinced  that  they  could 
not  complete  their  contract  without  great  pecuniary  loss.  They  there- 
fore asked  to  be  relieved  from  the  further  execution  of  their  contract. 
Their  request  was  granted,  and,  by  your  instructions,  so  much  of  their 
contract  as  remained  at  that  time  unsurveyed  was  cancelled.  A  new 
contract  was  entered  into  with  these  deputies  and  a  district  assigned, 
nearer  the  settlements,  which  was  immediately  entered  upon  and  com- 
pleted before  the  close  of  the  surveying  season. 

The  standard  lines  established  amount  to  145  miles  15  chains  and 
80  links. 

The  townships  and  range  lines  of  townships  13,  14,  15,  and  IC  north, 
ranges  9,  10,  11,  and  12  west,  and  so  much  of  the  line  between  ranges 
15  and  16  west  as  extends  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Platte  river  to  its 
intersection  with  the  second  standard  i)arallel  north,  amounting  in  all  to 
170  miles  67  chains  and  40  links. 

The  following  named  33  townships,  and  fractional  townships,  have 
been  subdivided  into  sections,  viz:  Township  8,  range  19;  townships  5, 
6,  7,  and  8,  ranges  17  and  18;  fractional  township  8,  ranges  15  and  16; 
townships  5  and  6  north,  ranges  12,  13, 14, 15,  and  16;  townships  13, 14, 
and  15,  ranges  9, 10,  11,  and  12,  all  north  of  the  base  line  and  west  of 
the  6th  principal  meridian,  amounting  to  4,017  miles  70  chains  and  53 
links. 

Out  of  the  appropriation  of  $15,000,  by  act  of  Congress  approved 
July  26, 1866,  for  surv'eying  the  public  lands  in  Nebraska  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1867,  the  siu'veyor  general  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  had 
used  $3,096  48.  The  remainder,  $11,903  52,  was  used  in  prosecuting  the 
above  named  surveys,  and  $662  93  from  the  appropriation  of  $15,000, 
by  act  of  Congi-ess  approved  March  2,  1867,  for  surveying  the  public 
lands  in  Nebraska  for  fiscal  year  ending  eluue  30,  1868,  which  left  a  bal- 
ance of  $14,337  07  to  be  expended  prior  to  the  30th  day  of  June  last. 

It  was  my  earnest  wish  to  have  prosecuted  the  surveys  to  the  extent 
of  my  appropriation  and  to  have  made  my  returns  prior  to  the  close  of 
the  past  fiscal  year,  but  with  the  return  of  spring  came  the  renewal  of 
Indian  depredations,  marked  by  greater  hostility.  The  experience  of 
the  past  year  had  taught  the  deputies  that  to  depend  upon  escorts  was 
to  insure  almost  a  certain  loss  of  money  in  the  execution  of  their  con- 
tracts. I  found  no  deputies  df  any  experience  willing  to  undertake  a 
contract  until  after  the  Indians  were  quieted  by  the  treaties  made  with 
the  peace  commissioners.  For  this  reason  I  lutve  not  been  able  to  extend 
the  standard  lines  and  the  work  along  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  as  I 
have  desired.  The  present  cessation  of  Indian  attacks  seems  now  to 
promise  permanent  peace,  and  I  shall  not  fail  to  push  forward  the  sur- 
veys at  a  pace  commensiu'ate  with  the  increased  and  rapidly  increasing 
demands  of  settlement. 

No  important  mineral  discovery  in  this  district  has  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge during  the  past  year.  The  existence  of  peat  beds  in  different  parts 
of  the  State  seems  well  established,  but  o*f  this  and  kindred  matters 
Professor  Hayden,  in  his  geological  survey,  will  doubtless  make  report. 
The  development  of  our  agricultural  wealth,  however,  has  been  rapidly 
going  on.    Immigration  is  unprecedentedly  large;  crops  abimdant.    The 
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season,  though  unusually  hot,  is  healthful  and  the  State  is  rapidly  advanc- 
ing iu  a  substantial  and  ]>eruianent  prosperity. 

On  the  25th  of  May  last  I  closed  a  contract  with  William  J.  Allason 
for  sui'veying  township,  range,  and  section  lines  of  townships  9,  10,  11, 
*  and  12  north,  ranges  17  and  18  west,  which  has  been  completed  in  the 
iield  and  returns  made  to  this  office.  Also,  on  the  26th  of  May  last,  I 
entered  into  a  contract  with  Messrs.  Park  and  Burch  for  surveying 
township  16  north,  ranges  9,  10, 11,  and  12  west;  this  work  has  been 
completed  and  the  tield-notes  returned,  approved,  and  transmitted;  also 
for  the  survey  of  the  exterior  boundary  lines  of  townships  13,  14,  15, 
and  16  north,  ranges  13,  14, 15,  and  16  west,  the  field-notes  have  been 
retui-ned,  transcribed,  diagrams  constmcted  and  transmitted;  and  for 
the  survey  of  the  interior  section  lines  of  townships  13,  14,  15,  and  16 
north,  ranges  13, 14,  and  15  west,  township  13  north,  range  16  west,  the 
field-notes  of  which  have  been  returned  to  this  office. 

In  addition  to  the  above  I  have  made  a  contract  with  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Davis  for  extending  the  second  guide  meridian  from  the  4th  to  the  5th 
standard  parallel  north ;  the  5th  standard  parallel  from  the  1st  to  the 
2d  guide  meridian  west;  the  exterior  boundary  lines  of  townships  17, 
18,  19,  and  20  north,  ranges  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  and  16  west;  the 
section  lines  of  townships  17,  18, 19,  and  20  north,  range  9  west.  These 
deputies  are  now  in  the  field,  and  this  work  when  complete  will  nearly 
exhaust  the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868. 

By  your  letter  of  the  12th  of  February  last,  I  was  directed  to  cause 
an  examination  to  be  made  of  an  alleged  change  in  the  Missouri  river 
in  the  vicinity  of  township  29  north,  range  9  east  of  the  6th  principal 
meridian,  in  tliis  State.  And,  in  obedience  therewith,  on  the  28th  day 
of  Aj)ril  I  despatched  a  deputy  to  the  field  with  full  instructions  to  ascer- 
tain the  true  condition  of  the  river,  who,  after  a  carefid  examination, 
reported  that  the  river  had  entirely  and  pei*manently  left  its  former  bed 
and  had  straightened  its  channel  by  cutting  across  a  narrow  peninsula 
of  land  in  towTiship  89  north,  range  47  west,  in  Dakota  Territory,  thereby 
throwing  several  thousand  acres  of  land  from  Dakota  Territory  undcir 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  State. 

OFFICE    WORK. 

The  field-notes  of  the  above  described  standard,  township,  and  range 
lines  have  been  returned,  examined,  transcribed,  and  approved,  dupli- 
cate diagnims  of  the  same  constructed  and  transmitted  to  the  General 
Land  Office. 

The  field-notes  of  the  following  named  37  townships  have  been  pro- 
tracted, triplicate  maps  of  each  one  thereof  constructed,  and  the  maps 
and  field-notes  transmitted  as  required  by  law,  viz :  Township  8,  range 
19;  townships  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  ranges  16  and  17;  fractional  township  8, 
ranges  15  and  16;  townships  5  and  6,  ranges  12,  13,  14,  15,  and  16; 
and  townships  13,  14,  15,  and  16,  ranges  9,  10,  11,  and  12. 

A  carefully  draw^n  diagram  representing  the  change  in  the  channel  of 
the  Missouri  river,  also  a  transcrii)t  of  the  report  made  by  the  deputy 
surveyor,  both  of  wluch  with  my  own  repoH  on  the  same  subject,  were 
transmitted.  A  diagram  of  the  Fort  Kearney  military  reservation, 
showing  the  islands  for  15  miles  above  and  below  the  fort,  was  con- 
structed, in  duplicate,  fi:om  the  original  field-notes  in  this  office,  one 
copy  of  which  was  furnished  the  United  States  district  attorney  for  the 
district  of  Nebraska,  the  other  furnished  the  Commissioner  in  obedience 
to  request. 
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Transcripts  of  the  entire  37  townships  have  be^n  made,  accurately 
paged,  each  prefaced  with  an  index  diagram,  all  carefully  compared  with 
the  original  field  notes,  and  transmitted. 

Lists  descriptive  of  the  land  and  all  the  corners  of  the  above  named 
townships  have  been  made,  carefully  compareil,  and  transmitted  to  tlie 
local  land  offices  to  which  they  belong. 

The  usual  amount  of  miscellaneous  business  has  been  performed,  such 
as  the  draughting  of  contracts  and  bonds,  (in  quadruplicate,)  with  special 
instructions  to  accompany  the  same,  and  diagrams  of  the  exterior  bound- 
aries of  their  surveys  for  the  use  of  the  deputies ;  making  out  and  record- 
ing their  accounts,  as  well  as  the  salaiy  and  incidental  expense  accounts; 
answering  correspondence  and  giving  detailed  directions  to  county  sur- 
veyors respecting  the  manner  of  re-establishing  lost  comers  and  the  sub- 
dividing of  sections,  all  of  which  require  a  large  amoimt  of  time,  but  of 
which  no  detailed  statement  can  be  made. 

In  estimating  for  the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1870, 
I  have  simply  provided  for  the  extension  of  the  surveys  within  the  20- 
mile  limits,  embracing  the  lands  reser^-ed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad  and  required  by  them  to  be  surv^eyed. 

PAPERS  ACCOMPANYING  AND  FORMING  A  PART  OP  THIS  REPORT. 

A. — Schedule  showing  the  condition  of  the  surv^eys  under  the  appor- 
tionment for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1867. 

B. — Schedule  showing  the  condition  of  the  surveys  under  the  appor- 
tionment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868. 

C. — Schedule  showing  the  condition  of  the  surveys  under  the  appor- 
tionment for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1869. 

D. — Statement  showing  the  salary  and  incidental  expense  accounts 
for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868. 

E. — Statement  showing  the  niunber  of  townships  surveyed  and  areas 
of  land  therein. 

F. — Estimates  of  sums  required  for  the  extension  of  surveys  in  the 
State  of  Nebraska  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870. 

G. — Diagram  showing  progress  and  proposed  extension  of  surveys. 

H. — Estimates  of  sums  required  for  salary  and  Incidental  expenses  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1869. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

P.  W.  HITCHCOCK, 

Surveyor  Oeneral. 

Hon.  Jos.  S.  Wilson, 

Commissioner  General  Land  OfflcCj  Washington,  D.  C. 
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D. — The  United  States  in  account  with  the  office  of  the  surveyor  general  of 
Iowa  and  Nebraska  on  account  of  salaries  and  incidental  expenses  for  the 

fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868. 

« 

SALARY  ACCOUNT. 

Oat  of  the  appropriation  approved  March  2,  1867,  for  compensation 
of  surveyor  general  and  clerks : 

Dr.  Cr. 

By  unexpended  balance  June  30,  1867 $6,296  90 

To  1st  quarter  ending  September  30,  1867 $1,225  00 

To  2d  quarter  ending  December  31,  1867 1,416  30 

To  3d  quarter  ending  March  31,  1868 1,645  05 

To4th  quarter  ending  June  30,  1868 1,669  23 

Unexpended  balance  June  30,  1868 341  32 

6,296  90        6,296  90 
By  unexpended  balance  June  30,  1868 $341  32 

INCIDENTAL  EXPENSE  ACCOUNT. 

Out  of  appropriation  approved  March  2,  1867,  for  office  rent,  fuel, 
books,  stationery,  &.c. : 

Dr.  Cr. 

By  unexpended  balance  June  30,  1867  ...v.. $1,374  46 

To  1st  quarter  ending  September  30,  1867 $490  02 

To  2d  quarter  ending  December  31,  1867 335  00 

To  3d  quarter  endiug  March  31,  1868 172  19 

To4thquarterending  June  30, 1868 316  27 

Unexpended  balance  June  20,  1868 60  98 

1,374  46        1,374  46 

By  unexpended  balance  June  30,  1868 $60  98 

P.  W.  HITCHCOCK, 

Surveifor  Oeneral, 
Surveyor  Genbral*s  Office, 

Plattsmouth,  Nebnuka,  AugU9t  29,  1868. 


E. — List  of  townships  subdivided  showing  the  area  and  amount  of  the  surveys. 


Number  of  townships. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


Description. 

Number  of  acres. 

Amount  of  surveys. 

T.N. 

R.W.of 
6th  P.M. 

Miles. 
60 

Chains. 

Links. 

13 

9 

23, 069. 35 

4 

36 

14 

9 

23,041.39 

60 

69 

15 

9 

21,814.75 

68 

20 

92 

13 

10 

22,891.90 

62 

20 

08 

14 

10 

21,950.60 

72 

74 

36 

15 

10 

21,831.96 

78 

33 

67 

13 

11 

22, 073. 15 

73 

23 

41 

14 

11 

22,992.25 

59 

76 

41 

15 

11 

22, 662. 00 

68 

03 

51 

5 

12 

23, 043. 90 

60 

02 

05 

6 

12 

22, 986. 28 

59 

77 

13 

13 

12 

22, 287. 92 

76 

26 

12 

14 

12 

22,987.87 

59 

74 

86 

15 

12 

22, 960. 46 

59 

72 

28 

5 

13 

22, 989. 73 

59 

I        l^o 

\            ^ 
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E. — List  of  ta^cnships  subdivided^  &c. — ^Continued. 


Number  of  townships. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 


Description. 

T.N. 

R.W.of 
6th  P.M. 

6 

13 

5 

14 

6 

14 

5 

15 

6 

15 

8 

15 

5 

16 

6 

16 

8 

16 

5 

17 

6 

17 

7 

17 

8 

17 

5 

18 

5 

18 

7 

18 

8 

18 

8 

19 

Nnmber  of  acres. 


23, 024. 85 
2:^,  065. 10 
23,086.41 
23, 044. 39 
23, 004. 24 

1,108.64 
23,018.56 
22, 929. 36 

5, 144. 04 
24, 932. 22 
24,939.87 
24, 946. 36 
19, 000. 74 
23,006.69 
22, 956. 20 
22, 938. 98 
19,110.26 
19,083.78 


Amount  of  sun 

• 

Miles. 

Chains. 

59 

77 

60 

02 

60 

03 

59 

77 

59 

75 

3 

62 

59 

78 

59 

69 

18 

16 

62 

36 

62 

36 

62 

38 

68 

08 

59 

76 

59 

70 

59 

68 

77 

77 

83 

48 

Linkii. 


23 
HI 

95 
15 
84 
58 
43 
99 
32 
64 
16 
73 
39 
33 
53 
60 
05 
58 


Surveyor  General*8  Office, 

PlattMmoHih,  Nebraska,  AugUMt  29,  1868. 


P.  W.  HITCHCOCK, 

Surveifor  General, 


P. — Estimates  of  sums  required  far  the  extension  of  surveys  in  the  Stute  of 
Nebraska  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870. 


Surveys  estimated. 


For  running  the  exterior  boundary  lines  of  townships  nine,  ten, 
eleven,  and  twelve,  of  ranges  twentj-five  to  forty,  inclusive ; 
townships  thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen,  and  sixteen,  of  ranges 

seventeen  to  fifty- six,  inclusive 

For  running  the  interior  section  lines  of  townships  nine,  ten, 

,  eleven,  and  twelve,  of  ranges  twenty-five  to  forty,  inclusive ; 

townships  thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen,  and  sixteen,  of  ranges 

seventeen  to  fifty-six,  inclusive 

Total., 


Miles. 

Rate. 

2,184 
13,440 

»6 
5 

15,q?4 

Cost. 


$13,104 


67,200 
80,304 


Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Platttmoutk,  Nebraska,  Aug%$t  29,  186^. 


P.  W.  HITCHCOCK, 

tfMTMf or  Oenerai, 
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H. — Estimate  of  office  expenses  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1870, 


Salary  of  surveyor  general \ 

Salary  of  chief  clerk 

Salary  of  principal  draughtsman 

i^alary  of  assistant  draughtsman 

Salary  of  accountant 

Salary  of  two  copyists  at  $1, 100  each 

Office  rent,  messenger,  stationery,  fuel,  and  other  expenses 

Total 


$2,000 
1,600 
1,300 
1,200 
1,SM)0 
2,200 
2,000 


11,600 


p.  W.  HITCHCOCK, 

Smrveifor  General. 

StRVEYoR  General*8  OFFICE,  PimiUmtnUh,  Nebraska,  August  29,  1868. 


No.  17  J. 


Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Eugene  City^  Oregon,  July  20, 1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  usual  annual  report, 
and  accompanying  statements,  to  wit : 

A. — Statement  showing  the  condition  of  contracts  not  closed  June  30, 
1867. 

B. — Statement  of  original  plats  of  public  surveys,  copies  transmitted 
to  the  general  and  local  land  offices,  since  June  30,  1867. 

C. — Statement  showing  the  number  of  townships  surveyed  since  June 
30,  1867,  with  area  of  public  lands. 

D. — Statement  of  salaries  paid  the  surveyor  general  and  clerks,  for 
fiscid  year  ending  June  30,  1868. 

E. — Statement  of  incidental  expenses  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1868. 

F. — Estimate  for  surveying  office  expenses  for  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1870. 

G. — ^Diagram  of  Oregon,  showing  the  extent  of  the  public  surveys, 
and  proposed  surveys  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1869. 

The  public  surv^eys  in  this  district,  during  the  past  year,  have  been 
prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of  the  appropriation,  and  have  been  located 
mainly  in  northeastern  Oregon,  and  on  the  coast  in  the  vicinity  of 
Yaquina  bay,  and  Coquille  and  Smith's  rivers.  The  guide  meridian 
between  ranges  39  and  40  east  was  extended  to  the  south  boundary  of  town- 
ship 35  south,  and  a  standard  parallel  extended  east  from  that  point  42 
miles,  thus  furnishing  a  basis  for  exteriorizing  an4  subdividing  all  the 
land  east  of  the  Blue  mountains,  which  includes  the  principal  mining  dis- 
tricts of  Oregon. 

On  account  of  the  limited  appropriation,  the  danger  from  Indians,  and 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  escorts,  no  contracts  were  entered  into  for  the 
extension  of  surveys  on  the  line  of  the  Oregon  Central  military  road  in 
southeastern  Oregon.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  surveys  in  this 
section  during  the  present  year,  and  a  liberal  portion  of  the  appropria- 
tion will  be  expended  in  the  vicinity  of  this  road. 

A  contract  was  made,  including  the  extension  of  the  base  line  to  inter- 
sect Snake  river,  but  the  deputy,  on  attempting  the  survey  of  this  line, 
found  it  to  be  impracticable,  and  it  was  abandoned. 
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I  have  heretofore  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  surveying  in  this  district  needing  to  be  done,  which  I  cannot 
induce  deputies  to  undertake  at  the  present  rat«  per  mile.  I  allude  to 
the  forest  lands.  Settlements  are  penetrating  them  on  all  sides,  and 
heavy  milling  enterprises  are  making  inroads  upon  the  timber,  and  it  is 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  government,  as  well  as  the  settlers,  that 
these  lands  be  surveyed.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  I  succeeded  in 
having  17  fractional  townships  surveyed  in  the  Yaquina  bay.  Smith's  and 
Coquille  river  country,  and  yet  the  larger  portion  of  these  townships  are 
settled,  and  the  residents  have  been  petitioning  for  years  to  have  them 
subdivided.  I  would  therefore  recommend  that  some  provision  be  made 
by  which  these  forest  lands  may  be  sur^^eyed,  and  would  respectfully 
suggest  that  the  surveyor  general  be  authorized  to  contract  for  the  sur- 
vey of  these  lands  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  $20  i>er  mile  for  exteriors  and 
standard  parallels,  and  $15  per  mile  for  subdiAisions.  I  would  also  recom- 
mend the  addition  of  $1,000  to  the  appropriation  for  incidental  expenses 
of  this  office,  to  enable  the  surveyor  general  to  examine  the  field  in  per- 
son, and  determine  for  himself  the  townships  and  localities  which  should 
come  under  the  provisions  of  the  higher  maximum,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses necessary  tO  the  most  judicious  extension  of  the  surveys. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  L.  APPLEGATE, 
Surveyor  Oeneral  of  Oregon. 

Hon.  Jos.  S.  Wilson, 

Commissioner  of  Oeneral  Land  Office. 
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C. — Statement  sJioicing  tlie  number  of  tawn^hips  surveyed  since  June  30, 

1807,  icith  area  of  public  lands. 


B 

a 


2 
:\ 
4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

JO 

n 

12 
J3 
14 
]5 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
2] 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

:w 
:u 
:i2 

M 

35 
36 

:i7 
:« 
:i9 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 

5:) 

54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 


Descriptioo. 


Townships. 


20  south . 

21  south. 

20  south . 

21  south. 

29  south. 

30  south . 

31  south . 
29  south . 

27  south . 

28  south. 

29  south . 
10  south. 

10  south. 

1 1  south . 

10  south. 

1 1  south. 
1 1  south . 

1  north. 

2  north . 
2  north. 
2  north. 

1  north . 

2  north . 

1  north . 

2  north . 

1  north. 

2  north . 

1  south. 

2  south . 

1  south. 

2  8outh . 

1  south. 

2  south . 
1  north. 
1  north. 
1  north. 
1  north. 
1  north . 
1  north . 

1  north. 

2  north. 
1  south. 
1  south. 
1  south. 

1  s«>uth. 

2  south . 

2  south. 

3  south. 
3  south . 

1  north. 

2  north . 

1  south. 

2  south . 
1  south . 
1  south . 

1  north. 

2  north . 
2  south . 
2  south . 


10  west 

10  west .... 

1 1  west . . . . 

1 1  west 

11  west 

1 1  west . 

1 1  west 

12  west 

13  west 

13  west .... 
13  west 

8  west  . . . . 

9  west . . . . 
9  west 

10  west 

10  west 

1 1  west 

]9eHst 

19east 

20  east 

21  east 

22  east 

22  east 

23  east 

23  east 

24  east 

24  east 

24  east 

24  east 

25  east 

25  east 

26  east 

26  east 

38  east 

39  east 

40  east 

43  east 

44  east 

45  east 

46  east 

46  east 

43  east 

44  east 

45  east 

46  east 

45  east 

46  east 

37  east 

45  east 

18  east 

18  east 

18east 

18  east 

19  east 

20  east 

25  east 

25  east 

20  east 

21  east 


By  whom  surrey ed. 


3, 

, 469. 87 

2, 

,095.28 

830.40 

5, 

, 039. 72 

8, 

,120.00 

h 

360.00 

1, 

320.00 

.">, 

222.61 

3, 

484.  17 

3, 

938. 52 

1, 

361.38 

n, 

072.20 

7, 

,743.72 

15, 

704. 18 

3, 

209.20 

16, 

002.20 

6, 

634.98 

22, 

152.58 

21, 

,  6H2. 20 

23, 

343. 51 

23, 

510.15 

23, 

361.46 

23, 

810.58 

23, 

260. 45 

23, 

183.22 

23, 

351.90 

23, 

371.70 

Hi 

484.83 

23, 

025.27 

23, 

065.66 

22, 

946.83 

23, 

125.96 

23, 

005.42 

n, 

520.00 

20, 

485. 56 

22, 

987.81 

23, 

014.61 

23, 

008.32 

23, 

023.92 

22, 

996.61 

22, 

, 944. 00 

12, 

,206.40 

23, 

064.50 

23, 

,0(»7.99 

11, 

,517.27 

23, 

,028.31 

7, 

,711.58 

22, 

,  :«4. 96 

3, 

,  8:i5. 20 

23, 

,364.17 

11 

,  453. 36 

20 

, 450. 04 

10 

,108.30 

3 

,  031. 06 

18 

,510.79 

23 

» 443. 15 

23, 

,421.11 

3, 

,669.94 

20, 

,929.30 

John  W.  Meldram. 


George  Mercer. 


Thompson  A  Pengii 


Odell  A  Gray. 


J.  J.  Henderson. 


Tbompaon  A  Peiigrm. 
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C. — Statement  showing  the  number  of  townships  surveyedy  &c. — Continued. 


• 

s 

Description. 

Acres. 

By  whom  surveyed. 

Townships. 

Ranges. 

60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 

3  south 

2  south 

3south 

2south 

3  south 

3  south 

3  south 

1  south 

2south 

Total  acres ... 

21  east 

22  east 

22  east 

•23  east 

23  east 

24  east 

25  east 

27  east 

27  east 

20, 873. 54 
23,213.73 
21,218.98 
23,129.93 
23, 268. 94 
22, 820. 44 
23,010.34 
23. 208. 39 
23,017.73 

• 

1,113,162.42 

D. — Salaries  paid  the  surveyor  general  and  clerks  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

June  30, 1868. 


Name. 

Occupation. 

Nativity. 

Time  of  service. 

Amount 
paid. 

E.  L.  Applegate 

Joel  Ware 

Surveyor  general 

Chief  clerk 

Draughtsman 

Clerk 

Missouri ... 
Oh|o 

Entire  year 

do 

12,500  00 
1,600    0 

John  T.  B]oom6eld 

Indiana.. . . 

1,400  00 

William  H.  Haley 

William  W.  Parsons 

Kentucky.. 
Indiana 

t  months^  15  days. 
9  montlis 

751  65 

Clerk 

900  00 

Total 

7. 151  65 

E. — Statement  of  incidental, eapenses  for  year  ending  June  30, 1868. 


Date  of  voucher. 


September  30, 1867. 


December  31.  1867. 


For  what  expended. 


March  31,  1868.. 
June  30,  1868... 


Rent  of  office... 

Messenger    

Postage 

Drawing  paper. 

Map  cases 

Rent  of  office... 
Messenger 

Do.: 

Wood 

Drawing  paper. 
Map  cases,  &c. 

Postage 

Rent  of  office... 

Messenger 

Rent  otoffice . . . 
Messenger  . . . . . 

Stationery 

Postage 


Total 


Amount. 


|75  00 

150  00 

9  00 

14  00 

12  00 

75  00 
73  36 

76  64 
100  00 

86  00 

29  00 

7  00 

75  00 

150  00 

75  00 

150  00 

138  74 

7  00 

1,302  74 
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F. — Estimate  of  surveying  and  office  eoppensesfor  year  ending  June  30, 1870. 

OFFICE  EXPENSR8. 

For  compensation  of  surveyor  fj^oeral |2,&00  00 

For  compensation  of  chief  clerk 1,600  00 

For  compensation  of  draughtsman 1,400  00 

For  compensation  of  two  clerks,  at  |1,200 2, 400  00 

Office  rent,  messenger,  and  incideotabf 2,000  00 

$9,900  00 

SURVEYING  SERVICE. 

For  surveying  40  miles  guide  meridian,  at  |]5  per  mile |600  00 

For  surveying  280  miles  standard  parallel,  at  $15  per  mile '.     4, 200  00 

For  surveying  800  exteriors,  at|12  per  mile 9,600  00 

For  suiveying  3,500  miles  subdivisions,  at  $10  per  mile 35, 000  00 

49, 400  00 

Total 59,300  00 


Supplemental  report  to  accompany  the  report  of  the  surveyor  general  of 

Oregon^  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1868. 

Surveyor  General's  Office, 
Eugene  City^  Oregon^  September  15, 1868. 

Sir  :  Your  letter  of  August  25, 1868,  requesting  a  supplemental  report 
in  regard  to  the  progress  in  the  aevelopment  of  the  natural  resources, 
such  as  agricultural,  mineral,  and  other  products,  during  the  past  three 
years  within  this  district,  is  received. 

Referring  to  my  report  of  1865,  you  say,  "  In  your  report  ^f  1865  the 
character  and  resources  of  the  country  were  creditably  shown,"  &c.,  and 
also  that  "It  is  not  advisable  to  reproduce  reports  of  former  years,  in 
order  that  the  country  may  be  kept  advised  of  the  importance  of  that  vast 
range  of  country  on  the  Pacific  coast.''  I  will,  therefore,  briefly  recount 
the  general  "  description  of  the  countrj^,  its  productions,"  &c.,  as  set  forth 
in  that  report,  and,  in  addition,  note  the  improvement  in  agriculture,  the 
development  of  natural  resourcjes,  the  progress  of  mining  discovery,  the 
advancement  of  settlement,  and  the  increased  knowledge  of  the  interior 
country,  as  derived  from  the  explorations  of  miners  and  pioneers,  the 
campaigns  of  the  military,  the  United  States  deputy  surv^eyors  in  the  field, 
and  the  travels  and  observations  which  I  have  personally  made  during 
the  last  three  years.  For  the  ^nvenience  of  description  it  is  necessary 
to  institute,  or  observe,  certain  grand  di\asions  of  country  in  this  great 
State. 

There  is  a  great  range  of  mountains  through  which  the  Columbia  river 
passes  called  the  Cascade  range.  This  range  runs  the  full  length  of  the 
State  from  north  to  south,  and  divides  the  country  into  eastern  and  west- 
ern Oregon.  There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  climate  and  natural 
productions  of  the  two  sections.  Western  Oregon  is  a  warmer  country 
than  eastern  Oregon.  There  is  far  more  falling  weather  in  the  winter, 
but  perhaps  no  more  in  the  summer.  It  is  this  western  Oregon,  particu- 
larly the  Willamette  valley,  which  is  noted  for  incessant  rains  in  the 
winter.  The  summers  are  equally  distinguished  for  being  clear  and  set- 
tled ;  perhaps  the  most  reliable  for  haying  and  harvesting,  and  for  the 
drying  of  fruits,  fish,  &c.,  in  the  sun,  of  any  other  section  in  the  United 
States. 

About  the  last  of  September,  or  the  beginning  of  October,  we  usually — 
yes,  always :  it  has  been  so  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  to  my  own 
personal  knowledge — ^have  some  ten  days,  more  or  less,  of  rain,  good. 
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strong  rain,  not  beating,  but  just  about  right^  and  sufficient  to  thoroughly 
wet  the  ground.  It  then  clears  off  splendidly  ;  the  fire  has  been  extin- 
guished in  the  mountains,  and,  th^  smoke  and  vapor  having  disappeared, 
the  atmosphere  is  perfectly  clear.  The  grass  immediately  springs  up, 
and  the  valleys  and  hills  are,  in  a  very  short  time,  clothed  in  gi^een. 
This  is  regarded  by  all  persons  as  the  most  beautiful  and  pleasant  season 
of  the  year,  and  is  an  active  time  for  agriculture — for  ploughing  and  sow- 
ing ;  and  the  grain  springs  up  immediately  from  the  warm,  moist  soil, 
and  makes  a  rapid  growth  during  the  fine  weather  of  the  fall.  This 
weather  continues  with  but  little  modification  up  to  the  setting  in  of  the 
rains  of  winter,  which  usually  take  place  about  the  middle  of  December, 
and  continue  with  disagreeable  continuity  to  the  beginning  of  March, 
when  all  manner  of  weather,  summer  and  winter,  sunshine  and  storm, 
may  occur  in  a  single  day.  But  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  no  snow 
falls  in  the  valleys  west  of  the  Cascade  mountains  during  the  winter,  and 
the  weather  is  sufficiently  open  all  winter  for  ploughing  and  sowing. 

In  the  early  times  of  Oregon,  and  to  within  a  short  time  ago,  when  the 
prairies  were  unfenc«d  and  open  to  the*  cattle  of  all  alike,  no  i>erson 
thought  of  making  preparations  for  the  feeding  of  stock,  and  now  when 
persons  have  pasturage  enclosed  so  that  they  may  limit  the  stock  to  a 
reasonable  number,  the  natural  grass  is  sufficient  to  keep  cattle,  horses, 
and  sheep  in  fine  plight  the  year  round.  But  in  the  valleys  of  the  Wil- 
lamette, Umpqua,  and  Rogue  rivers,  the  settlements  have  become  much 
more  compact  than  they  were  at  the  time  my  general  report  was  nmde  in 
1865.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  and  from  other  causes,  the  style  of  agri- 
culture has  been  greatly  improved.  More  attention  has  l)een  i)aid  to  the 
cultivation  of  hay  and  the  economical  methods  of  the  feeding  and  keep- 
ing of  stock:  When  the  outside  range  failed  from  excessive  'accumula- 
tion of  cattle  and  sheep  it  was  felt  that  the  good  old  days  of  Oregon  had 
departed,  but  this  deprivation  is  being  amply  compensated  for  in  the 
improvement  of  all  manner  of  stock  which  economy  demands  wheu  pro- 
vision for  their  support  depends  upon  labor. 

Great  advancement  has  been  made  in  these  sections  of  Oregon  in  the 
use  of  improved  agricultural  machinery.  Gang-ploughs  and  i)atent  har- 
rows, for  seeding,  and  reapers,  headers,  and  threshers,  for  harvesting  and 
cleaning  grain,  are  certainly  a  vast  improvement  on  the  condition  of 
affairs  of  but  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  ploughing  was  done  with  the 
wooden  mould-board,  "the  seea  dragged  in  with  a  biTish,"  the  grain  cut 
with  the  cradle  and  threshed  with  a  band  of  wild  horses,  and  winnowed 
in  the  wind. 

This  Willamette  valley  is  a  large  country,  sufficient  of  itself  for  a  State. 
The  plains  of  this  valley,  lying  on  either  sideof  the  river,  embrace  an  area 
of  about  3,600  square  miles,  while  the  rolling  country,  or  oak  hills,  lying 
on  either  side  of  these  plains,  and  next  to  the  mountains,  the  Cascades 
on  the  east  and  the  Coast  range  on  the  west,  are  about  equal  in  extent 
to  the  plains,  making  in  the  aggregate  about  7,200  square  miles.  This 
is  a  coimtry  of  almost  uniformly  rich  land,  antl  susceptible  of  a  dense 
population,  with  almost  no  clearing  of  timber  for  the  puqiose  of  agri- 
culture and  grazing.  Without  encroaching  on  the  mountains  and  great 
forests  upon  the  tributaries  of  the  WiUamette  river,  that  encircle  this 
valley  region,  we  have  a  country  every  acre  of  which  is  capable  of  being 
made  useful  to  the  farmer  and  stock  raiser,  more  extensive  than  the  ag- 
gregate area  of  the  States  of  Connecticut  and  Delaware;  and  when  we 
include  the  splendid  timbered  bottoms  upon  these  tributaries,  where  the 
land  is  of  the  richest  possible  character,  we  have  an  area  on  the  waters 
of  the  Willamette  equal  to  the  great  State  of  Massachusetts.    In  addi- 
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tion  to  this  we  have  heavy  spurs  of  mountains  running  down  between 
these  tributaries  from  the  main  dividing  ridges  of  the  Coast  range  and 
Cascade  mountains,  covered  with  forests  of  fir,  pine,  cedar,  hemlock, 
spruce,  &c.,  of  the  finest  growth  in  the  world,  which  we  can  throw  in  for 
quantity'  and  good  measure. 

The  valleys  of  the  XJmpqua  and  Rogue  rivers  do  not  abound  in  such 
extensive  tracts  of  level  lands  as  the  Willamette  valley.  The  hill  country 
prevails  to  a  greater  extent.  As  a  whole  they  are  better  adapted  to 
stock-raising  than  to  farming.  Yet  in  Rogue  River  valley  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  first-rate  farming  land,  and,  in  its  agricultural  appliances,  has 
been  for  many  j^ears  in  advance  of  any  other  section  of  Oregon.  It  is  a 
better  corn  (maize)  country  than  the  Willamette,  being  equal  in  this  re- 
spect to  many  of  the  best  corn-growing  States  in  the  Union.  Being  pro- 
tected better  from  the  fresh  air  from  the  ocean,  melons  and  peaches  and 
all  manner  of  garden  vegetables  flourish  here  better  than  in  the  Willa- 
mette or  Umpqua  valleys ;  in  fact,  this  is  a  good  grape  and  tobacco 
country'. 

The  Umpqua  is  better  suited  to  the  raising  of  sheep  than  any  other 
purpose.  The  valleys,  however,  among  the  hills,  are  very  rich  and  pro- 
ductive, and  agriculture  is  carried  on  there  with  the  most  improved  ap- 
pliances, and  vast  quantities  of  grain  and  hay  are  raised.  This  is  essen- 
tially a  hilly  country ;  these  hills  are  round  and  regular  in  form,  and  are 
covered  Avith  the  most  beautiful  black-oak  trees.  The  soil  of  these  hills  is 
very  rich,  and  scarcely  a  stone  anywhere  can  be  found  projecting  above 
the  ground.  Timothy  will  succeed  among  the^e  trees,  even  on  the  sum- 
mits of  the  hills,  and  orchard  grass  flourishes  as  though  it  had  found  its 
sjiecial^  adaptation. 

The  most  valuable  lands  of  the  valleys  of  western  Oregon  have  been 
taken  up  by  settlers,  and  there  is  but  little  to  be  found  vacant  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  road  passing  through  these  valleys,  and  communicating 
with  California.  Emigrants,  therefore,  unable  to  purchase  land  from 
these  private  land  owners,  will  be  compelled  to  retire  toward  the  foot  of 
the  mountains.  But  for  new  beginners  and  poor  i)eople  there  is  great 
advantage  in  this,  as  abundance  of  natural  pasturage  may  yet  be  found 
by  retreating  back  some  distance  from  the  more  closely  settled  districts. 
Persons  coming  to  this  country  with  means  may  purchase  land  and  choose 
their  homes  almost  to  suit  themselves.  A  large  proportion  of  the  lands 
of  this  great  natural  division  of  Oregon  which  I  have  been  describing 
was  taken  up  in  640-acre  claims,  by  pioneers;  and  the  closing  in  of  settle- 
ments and  the  fencing  u^)  of  laiuls  are  contrary  to  their  tastes,  and  in 
many  cases  almost  iusupportably  repugnant  to  their  feelings,  and  they 
are  read^^  to  sell  out  when  a  good  offer  is  made.  They  feel,  however,  that 
they  should  have  a  decent  price  for  their  homes ;  that,  having  opened 
this  great  country  to  settlement,  and  having  defended  the  early  growth 
of  civilization  here  against  the  assaults  of  savage  men  and  the  ravages 
of  wild  beasts,  and  having  triumphed  over  and  almost  destroyed  both, 
they  feel  that  they  are  entitled  to  a  respect-able  little  fortune  for  what 
they  have  so  ami)ly  earned.  In  fact,  it  was  but  an  act  of  justice  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  donate  these  lands,  and  it  has  been  this  promise  of 
title  that  has  caused  many  of  these  pioneers  to  remain  upon  their  claims 
until  the  progress  of  civiliziition  has  overtaken  them.  The  sentiment  of 
these  people  to  find  new  country  and  new  pasturage  is  very  strong;  and 
many  of  them  spend  much  of  their  timeexploring  the  new  valleys  of  east- 
ern Oregon,  and,  on  their  return  home,  disturb  the  repose  of  their  neigh- 
bors by  rehearsing  their  descriptions  of  these  new  districts.  The  wearied 
hay-makers  of  the  "fenced-up'' districts  dwell  with  interest  upon  the 
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Stories  of  vast  grazing  advantages  in  the  valleys  of  the  Klamath,  Sprague's 
river,  Goose  laSe,  Msdheur,  and  Ochoco.  Those  desiring  to  sell  out  would 
do  so  generally  with  the  design  of  taking  homesteads  in  these  new  val- 
leys, and  this  disposition  has  received  new  impulse  lately  from  the  sue- 
cessfid  ox>erations  of  the  military  in  clearing  eastern  and  southern  Ore- 
gon of  hostile  Indians,  and  the  consequent  safety  now  with  which  settle- 
ments may  be  planted  in  any  part  of  this  great  couutrj' .  The  prices 
asked  for  these  homes,  which  are  finished  and  prepared  tor  the  abode  of 
the  most  civilized  and  refined  people,  to  whom  the  advantages  and  i)leas- 
ures  of  society  are  indispensable,  are  not  unreasonably  high.  For 
example,  I  know  a  beautiful  place  in  the  hill  country  of  the  ITmi)qua,  on 
which  the  proprietor  has  been  residing  for  some  fifteen  years.  The  house, 
a  frame  cottage,  neatly  painted,  and  other  buildings,  are  worth  a  thou- 
sand dollars;  about  a  thousand  acres  of  land,  held  with  a  sound  and  <1i- 
rect  title  from  the  government,  and  all  under  a  good  and  substantial 
fence.  It  is  situated  in  a  cove  at  the  head  of  a  small  creek,  which  is 
skirted  with  splendid  alder  trees,  and  fine  spring  branches  come  in  from 
among  the  hills  on  the  right  and  left.  There  is  perhaps  about  fifty  acres 
of  farming  land  in  the  bottom.  On  this  class  of  lands  almost  anything 
knoMTi  to  temperate  regions  may  be  grown ;  from  three  to  four  tons  of 
timothy  to  the  acre,  50  bushels  of  wheat,  80  bushels  of  oat«,  60  or  70 
bushels  of  corn,  and  all  kinds  of  garden  vegetables  succeed  well  upon 
such  bottoms ;  the  nine  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  therefore,  archill  lands, 
suitable  for  the  raising  of  sheep.  The  soil  among  these  hills  is  soft,  moist, 
and  sandy.  They  never  become  muddy  or  stickj^,  and  are  firm  under 
foot  in  the  rainy  season.  The  native  grass  grows  on  these  hills  the  year 
round,  and  orchard  grass,  when  once  set,  will  do  the  same.  Sheep,.cattle, 
and  horses  will  grow,  flourish,  and  increase  here  as  by  spontaneous  pro- 
duction, and  with  no  other  feed  than  what  they  pick  from  the  ground, 
and  witn  no  other  shelter  than  that  afforded  by  the  hills  and  trees.  On 
such  a  place  as  this,  a  person  could  keep  ten  head  of  horses,  50  head  of 
cattle,  and  1,000  sheep,  and,  with  light  labor,  can  secure  an  income  of 
two  thousand  dollars  per  year.  Such  a  place  as  this  can  be  bought  for 
about  $4,000;  the  owner  of  this  place  which  I  have  described  asks  just 
that  sum.  He  longs  for  a  new  country,  not  aware  that  he  has  the  ele- 
ments of  a  fortune  in  his  hands,  and  that  he  ought  to  l)e  one  of  the  most 
happy  and  contented  of  men  in  the  world.  A  great  many  such  places  as 
this  may  be  found  in  the  hilly  districts  of  Willamette,  Umpqua,  and  Rogue 
rivers,  and  can  be  bought  at  even  low  figures  when  we  consider  their 
intrinsic  value  and  the  increased  value  which  must  take  place  in  the  not 
far  off  future.  And  from  the  causes  hinted  at^  and  from  others  which  I 
shall  explain,  the  most  valuable  grain  and  hay  lands  of  this  extensive 
section  of  western  Oregon  may  be  bought  at  comparatively  low  prices, 
ranging  from  five  to  fifteen  dollars  per  acre. 

Large  quantities  of  grain  are  raised  in  the  Willamette  valley ;  the  flour 
goes  to  the  mining  camps  of  the  mountains  or  to  San  Francisco,  from 
where  it  is  sent  to  Nevada  and  the  vast  interior  at  greai  speculation,  or 
shipped  abroad  to  difterent  parts  of  the  world.  But  the  amount  which 
this  country  now  produces  is  but  a  fraction  of  what  it  could  or  would 
produce  if  internal  facilities  of  transportation  were  better,  and  if  Oregon 
had  independent  meiins  of  transportation  abroad ;  or  if,  from  the  improve- 
ment of  the  vast  facilities  for  manufacture  here,  a  gieater  home  consump- 
tion demanded  it.  The  statement  may  as  well  be  made  right  in  this 
connection,  and  relied  on  by  the  commercial  and  business  interest  of  the 
world,  that  Oregon  may  always  be  safely  depended  upon  for  immense 
quantities  of  grain.   Crops  in  this  country  never  fail.   We  hear  of  droughty 
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blight,  smut,  and  rust  miniug  the  grain  crops  in  other  parts  of  the  world* 
It  never  happens  here.  As  sure  as  the  farmer  ploughs  and  sows,  he  has 
harvest;  and  the  bounty  of  that  harvest  is  in  pro|K)rtion  to  the  skill  and 
faithfulness  of  his  work.  The  seajsous  and  the  soil  always  do  their  duty. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  vast  hill  countries  of  these  valleys,  the 
favorable  climate,  the  superior  quality  of  the  soil  and  their  natural  adapt- 
ation to  all  manner  of  grasses,  it  is  evident  that  their  capabilities  for  the 
production  of  wool,  mutton,  beef,  butter,  and  cheese  are  beyond  all  cal- 
culation. These  great  resources  have  been  considerably  improved  upon 
in  the  last  few  years,  but  the  progress  which  has  been  made  only  serves 
to  indicate  what  tremendous  i*esources  of  wealth  they  would  become  if 
circumstances  should  demand  their  complete  development. 

The  Umpqua  country  has  a  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Umpqna  river, 
and  when  the  light-house  is  in  operation,  large  schooners,  and  even  ocean 
steamers  may  enter  there  with  comparative  safety,  and  at  the  head  of 
tide-water  they  have  a  commercial  emporium  on  a  small  scale,  called 
Bcottsburg.  It  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  the  rugged  abruptness  of  the 
mountain  walls  around  it,  the  splendor  and  fragrance  of  its  myrtle  groves, 
and  its  lack  of  houses  and  population.  From  this  point  goods  are  hauled 
in  wagons  to  the  interior  towns  of  Oakland  and  Boseburg,  where  an 
extensive  and  profitable  business  is  transacted.  It  is  at  these  places  the 
l>eople  di8i)ose  of  their  wool,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  bacon,  butter,  eggs, 
cheese,  fruit,  and  other  produce,  which  is  sent  to  the  emporium  by  the 
same  means  of  conveyance  that  bnmght  up  the  goods,  and  thence  shipped 
for  San  Francisco.  In  the  Umpqua  country  they  have  many  saw-mills, 
floiuriug  mills,  distilleries,  and  breweries.  They  also  manufacture  con- 
siderable leather  of  a  superior  quality,  and  some  salt,  and  sorghum  sirup. 
The  Umi)qua  mines,  which  are  located  on  the  tributaries  of  the  ISouth 
Umpqua,  and  also  on  the  head-waters  of  the  North  Umpqua  river,  give 
employjuent  to  a  few  miners  and  create  a  market  for  the  produce  of 
adjacent  farmers. 

Tlie  agriculture  of  Rogue  River  valley  is  mainly  sustained  by  the  mines 
of  that  section  and  the  city  of  Yreka,  located  south  of  the  Siskiyou  moun- 
tains in  California.  Their  goods  are  hauled  in  wagons  either  from  Red 
Bluffs,  in  California,  or  from  Crescent  City,  on  the  coast,  120  miles  west 
of  Jacksonville.  Yet,  notwithstanding  its  interior  location,  its  mines 
having  lieen  good  and  extensive,  giving  employment  to  a  large  number 
of  miners  who  were  always  well  supplied  with  the  "dust,''  with  which 
to  pay  liberally  for  all  they  desired,  the  farmers  in  this  section  flourished 
to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  all  departments  of  business  brought  into 
requisition  partook  of  their  prosperity.  But  in  time  the  capacity  of  agri- 
culture preponderated  over  the  capability  of  the  mines  to  consume,  and 
a  comparative  stagnation  in  business  was  the  result.  The  lack  of  mar- 
ket was  seriously  felt,  and  an  outlet  for  their  surplus  produce  seemed  to 
be  a  necessity;  and  considerable  money  wtis  spent  by  enterprising  citi- 
zens in  attempting  to  biuld  wagon  roads  over  the  Cascade  mountains  to 
reach  distant  mining  camps.  Some  sought  a  solution  of  the  difficulty 
in  the  manufacture  of  such  jirticles  as  drained  the  country  of  money  by 
being  brought  with  great  expense  from  abroad,  such  as  leather,  lime, 
whiskey,  wine,  tobacco,  vinegar,  soap,  candles,  and  sorghum  sirup. 
They  have  in  this  valley  many  fine  saw  and  grist  mills,  distilleries,  and 
appliances  for  the  preparation  of  the  various  articles  which  have  been 
mentioned.  They  manufacture  wagons  and  fine  furniture.  They  have 
here  lime,  coal,  and  marble;  and  at  the  town  of  Ashland  there  is  a  mill 
for  the  cutting  of  marble,  and  at  this  locality  the  enterprising  citizens 
have  conti'acted  for  a  large  woollen  factory,  which  is  nearly  ready  to  com- 
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mence  operations.  Situated  as  they  are  there,  the  manufacture  of  woollen 
goods  and  the  making  up  of  clothing  ought  to  be  profitable  and  go  far 
towards  sustaining  business  in  that  country. 

The  Eogue  River  mines,  as  has  been  explained  heretofore,  are  the  old- 
est mines  in  Oregon,  having  been  discovered  in  the  summer  of  1849,  the 
next  season  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California.  At  the  time  of 
the  discovery  of  gold  here,  this  valley  wa«  inhabited  by  the  most  war- 
like and  resolute  savages  found  anywhere  on  this  coast,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  gold  and  its  influence  they  would  have  been  able  to  resist  the 
advancement  of  settlefhents  for  a  great  many  years,  and  undoubtedly 
would  have  cost  the  government  immense  sums  of  money  above  what  it 
did  cost  to  subdue  them.  But  the  attractive  i)ower  of  gold,  and  the  nat- 
ural desirableness  of  the  country,  brought  an  enterprising  class  of  people 
who  were  willing  to  brave  all  the  dangers  for  the  sake  of  the  advantages 
of  a  pleasant  and  healthy  climate,  where  rich  soil  and  good  gold  mines 
lay  in  close  proximity.  This  country  was  prospected  under  the  most 
serious  difficulties,  and  in  the  face  of  many  dangers.  In  the  interior, 
surrounded  by  unexplored  and  almost  impenetrable  mountains,  traversed 
by  only  an  emigrant  trail  which  was  wholly  unfit  for  the  puq^ose  of  heavy 
teaming,  the  pack  train  had  to  be  depended  upon  mainly  for  all  purposes 
of  transportation.  Flour  reached  $1  25  per  pound,  and  luxuries,  such 
as  bacon,  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  whiskey,  perfectly  fabulous  prices. 
The  "brave  '49-er''  traversed  all  this  countr>,  his  pick  and  shovel  in 
one  hand,  and  his  trusty  rifle  in  the  other.  But  many  of  these  adven- 
turous heroes  paid  with  their  lives  the  penalty  of  their  daring  enterprise, 
and  their  bones  were  left  bleaching  in  the  canons  and  mountain  gorges 
of  the  wilderness.  But  after  two  general  wars  with  the  tribes  of  that 
country  they  were  subdued  and  removed  to  a  reservation  200  miles  away ; 
so  that  persons  li\ing  at  a  distance,  who  have  been  deterred  from  coming 
here  to  try  their  fortune  in  the  mines,  because  of  their  dread  of  the  sav- 
ages, may  now  come  with  i)erfect  safety  and  impunity.  These  mines 
have  been  better  prospected  and  tested  than  any  others  in  Oregon,  and 
that  they  are  good,  reliable,  and  extensive  is  conceded  by  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  them  and  experienced  in  the  business.  They  are  dis- 
tributed along  the  main  channel  of  the  river  from  Gold  Hill,  located  near 
the  lower  end  of  the  ui)per  plains,  and  not  far  below  the  mouth  of  Bear, 
or  Stewart's  creek,  all  the  way  to  the  coast,  and  on  the  tributaries  from 
Ashland  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley,  and  in  all  the  streams  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river  coming  in  below  Gold  Hill,  westward  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river.    Gold  deposits  have  been  found  in  paying  quantities. 

Besides  these  river,  creek,  and  ravine  mines  which  usually  occupy  the 
attention  of  miners  because  of  the  convenience  of  water,  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  mining  oi)eration8,  there  are  known  to  exist  extensive  tracts 
of  "  pay  dirt,"  which  it  would  require  immense  cost  t(jy)ut  water  upon. 
These  mines  will  lie  here  to  interest  the  great  capitalist  in  the  future ; 
meanwhile  miners  will  continue  to  whittle  away  upon  them  with  the  water 
of  the  gulches  during  the  showers  of  winter.  By  the  expenditure  of  a 
few  hundred  thousand  dollars,  water  could  be  brought  into  the  banks  of 
pay  dirt  in  the  vicinity  of  Jacksonville,  and  when  once  there  it  would 
command  the  banks  and  ridges  of  the  same  deposits  for  many  miles ;  and 
that  the  dust  is  there  in  paying  quantities  has  been  ami)ly  demonstrated 
by  mining  operations  which  have  been  carried  on  there  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  There  are  other  districts  in  this  Rogue  River  country  sin)ilar  to 
this  which  I  have  just  described,  which  in  the  future  will  be  developed, 
into  great  mines.  Many  ledges  of  gold-bearing  quartz  have  been  found 
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here,  and  some  of  them  are  being  worked  with  profit;  and  many  more  of 
them  will  be  opened  and  work^  when  the  fever  to  prospect  for  those 
ledges  in  which  the  gold  is  supposed  to  predominate  over  the  rock  grad- 
ually cools  off,  and  capitalists  become  more  contented  to  embaj^k  in  min- 
ing operations  with  moderate  prospects  before  them.  It  was  in  this  val- 
ley that  the  celebrated  Gold  Hill  was  discovered,  from  which  some  of  the 
first  wagon  loads  of  rock  taken  yielded  several  thousand  dollars  to  the 
ton.  But  not  continuing  the  richness  first  promised,  and  the  proprietors 
meeting  with  a  discouraging  detachment  in  the  ledge,  the  company  broke 
down  and  the  hill  was  abandoned.  Saying  nothing  of  the  "  big  lumps'' 
and  "  big  strikes"  that  are  continually  stumbled  upon  in  these  mines,  and 
which  would  start  the  miners  to  a  new  discovery  for  a  thousand  miles 
around,  a  large  number  find  profitable  work  here,  and  many  a  "  lucky 
miner"  makes  his  "pile"  and  strikes  for  other  parts  of  the  world  with  a 
heavy  wallet. 

There  are  four  natural  diAisions  of  western  Oregon,  caused  by  moun- 
tain ranges.  The  Willamette  is  separated  from  Umpqua  by  the  Calla- 
pooya  mountains,  the  structure  of  which  appears  mainly  to  be  an  upheaval 
of  stratified  fonnations  and  sedimentary  rocks  or  old  ocean  bed.  Soil 
rich,  sandy,  and  moist^  producing  hazle,  elder,  and  alder,  and  immense  fir 
and  cedar  trees.  Much  of  this  is  rolling  table  land,  sufficiently  even  for 
agriculture.  A  number  of  townships  of  it  are  surveyed,  are  vacant,  and 
open  to  private  entry  at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre. 

The  Umpqua  is  separated  fromtheRogueEivervalley  by  the  Umpqua 
mountain,  a  much  moi*e  lofty  and  rugged  ridge  than  the  Gallapooya.  Ba- 
salt, granite,  and  quartz  appear  here,  the  basalt  in  stupendous  masses ; 
and  about  the  summits  of  the  most  elevated  ridges,  in  many  places,  it 
shoots  up  in  tall  peaks  many  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  surrounding 
forests.  This  mountain  is  cut  in  two  by  the  great  Umpqua  canon,  discov- 
ered by  the  South  Road  Company  in  the  spring  of  1846.  It  was  opened 
so  that  wagons  could  pass  the  fall  after  its  discovery:  and  through  it  at 
that  time  came  the  first  wagons  that  ever  rolled  into  Umpqna  or  the  Wil- 
lamette valley.  It  was  much  improved  at  an  early  day  under  the  super- 
vision of  Major  Alvord,  now  General  Alvord ;  and  was  subsequently 
still  further  improved  by  Colonel  Hooker,  since  the  distinguished  Major 
General  Hooker. 

This  canon  is  twelve  miles  in  length ;  and  the  road  is  now  kept  in 
repair  by  means  of  an  incorporated  company. 

The  Siskiyou  momitain  runs  east  and  west* from  the  Coast  mountains 
to  the  Cascade  range,  and  constitutes  the  southern  wall  of  Rogue  River 
valley,  and  also  serves  as  a  sort  of  natural  boundary  between  Oregon 
and  California.  It  is  a  lofty  and  nigged  range,  and  at  some  points  it 
piles  up  to  the  point  of  eternal  snow.  Over  this  mountain  there  is  a 
very  good  gradii^l  road,  constructed  wholly  by  private  enterprise,  and 
through  a  route  first  opened  in  the  spring  of  1849. 

This  mountain  exhibits  immense  upheavals  of  granite  and  a  great 
vaiiety  of  kindred  rocks  and  quartz. 

The  soil  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley,  made  from  the  washings  of 
this  mountain,  may  be  denominated  as  granite  land,  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  nicest  land  for  cultivation  in  the  world.  But  at  many  localities 
about  the  lower  summits  are  points  and  crags  of  basalt  rock.  Pilot  Rock 
is  one  of  this  character,  and  stands  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  a  few 
miles  west  of  the  stage  road.  With  a  base  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet 
it  rises  up  with  peri)endicular  walls  to  a  great  height,  what  is  estimated 
to  be  a  thousand  feet.  There  are  also  to  be  found  about  the  lower  sum- 
mits of  this  mountain,  within  the  pass  of  the  stage  road,  and  perhaps 
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4,500,  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  great  masses  of  old  ocean  bed, 
showing  in  the  rock  the  forms  of  a  great  variety  of  sea  shells. 

About  the  foot  of  this  mountain  on  the  Oregon  side  are  some  hot  min- 
eral springs,  the  finest  for  bathing  purposes  imaginable.  The  effect  of 
this  warm  mineral  water  on  the  skin  is  declared  by  all  to  be  plea^^nt 
and  beneficial  and  it  is  resorted  to  for  the  sure  cure  of  cutaneous  diseases. 
There  are  also  fine  soda  springs  here— the  sharpest  and  most  delicious 
and  refreshing  soda-water  ever  drank,  and  large  quantities  of  it,  there 
being  a  number  of  cold  springs.  Here  nature  in  her  great  internal 
laboratory  sets  at  defiance  man's  most  refined  skill  in  chemistry.  Great 
nimibers  of  people  throng  here  to  indulge  in  drinking  this  water,  and  it 
is  believed  to  exercise  a  beneficial  effect  upon  all  parts  of  the  system. 

The  fourth  division  of  western  Oregon  is  the  coast  country' ;  it  is  sep- 
arated from  those  districts  which  have  been  described  by  the  Coast  r^ge 
of  mountains,  which  run  parallel  with  the  Cascade  range  and  the  coast. 
The  summit  of  this  ridge  is  at  an  average  distance  of  twenty-five  miles 
from  the  sea-shore,  and  bold  spurs  from  the  main  range  run  out  at  many 
points  far  into  the  ocean,  forming  high  and  rugged  promontories.    This 
strip  of  countrj^  presents  a  rugged  asi>ect  in  its  general  features,  yet  its 
average  altitude  is  far  less  than  that  of  the  Cascades,  and  upon  explo- 
ration it  i»  found  to  contain  vast  quantities  of  land  sufiiciently  even  for 
cultivation  and  of  the  richest  and  most  productive  character.    Its  char- 
acteristics and  natural  productions  aie  similar  to  the  land  described  in 
the  Callapooya  mountains.    In  fact  this  whole  belt  of  thirty  or  forty  miles 
broad,  and  running  the  full  length  of  the  Oregon  coast,  may  be  set  down 
as  a  forest  country,  excepting,  of  course,  some  compai'atively  small  dis- 
tricts, such  as  the  Clatsops  plains  and  the  prairies  of  Chehalem,  Tilla- 
moote,  Siletz,  Taquina,  Alsey,  Sinselaw,  Smith  river,  Umpqua,  Coos,  Co- 
quille,  and  Rogue  rivers.    This  mountain  is  cut  through  by  the  Umpqua 
and  Rogue  rivers,  and  south  of  the  Umpqua  the  mountains  of  this  belt 
become  more  detached  and  irregular,  affording  larger  districts,  in  com- 
I)act  form,  sufficiently  even  for  agricultural  puiposes.    It  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  extend  the  surveys  in  this  section  of  country  on 
accomit  of  the  dense  undergrowth  and  the  heavy  timber.    At  various 
points  along  this  coast  country  there  are  established  heavy  lumbering 
interests,  and  vast  quantities  of  valuable  timber  are  being  swept  from 
unsurveyed  lands.    The  valuable  classes  of  timber  are  fir,  pine,  redwood, 
maple,  myrtle,  and  cedar.    Stock  flourishes  here,  feeding  upon  wild  pea- 
vine  in  the  woods,  and  clover  and  grass  in  the  swales  and  glades,  and 
without  any  preparation  being  made  for  feeding  in  the  winter.   Orchard 
grass,  timothy  and  clover  grow  luxuriantly ;  corn  and  all  kinds  of  grain 
do  well,  and  the  potato  crop  is  unsurpassed  by  any  country.    In  fact,  all 
varieties  of  garden  vegetables  and  finit,  such  as  apples,  pears,  plimis, 
and  cherries,  succeed  first-rate.    The  Coos,  CoquiUe,  and  Rogue  river  sec- 
tions have  one  specialty  superior  to  any  other  portion  of  Oregon :  it  is  in 
honey.    The  adaptation  of  this  country  to  bees  and  the  production  of 
honey  is  extraordinaiy.    Tliere  is  a  succession  of  bloom  in  that  countiy 
which  affords  .bee  pasturage  during  the  whole  summer;  but  foremost 
among  all  these  is  the  bloom  of  the  mountain  huckleberry,  which  abounds 
in  these  woods ;  and  as  it  blooms  later  and  later  up  the  sides  of  the  hills 
and  mountains,  it  furnishes  materials  for  bees  for  many  weeks.    The  honey 
made  in  this  country  is  of  the  most  delicate  and  delicious  flavor,  and 
almost  transparent.    There  are  oyster  beds  along  this  coast  iiaiticularly 
in  the  Yaquina  bay,  where  large  quantities  of  oysters  are  gathered  for 
commerce.    A  great  many  varieties  of  fine  fish  are  to  be  found  along 
this  shore ;  even  codfish  and  the  salmon,  which  abound  here  and  run  up 
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these  coast  streams  in  vast  quantities  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  are 
pronounced  by  tmvellers  and  all  competent  judges  to  be  the  finest  ever 
found.  At  many  points  on  these  numerous  streams  emptying  into  the 
ocean  and  into  the  Columbia  river  are  a  great  many  favorable  situations 
where  magnificent  fisheries  could  be  established,  and  in  the  aggregate 
possess  a  capacity  equal  to  the  demands  of  a  continent.  Some  of  these 
facilities  have  been  improved  and  considerable  quantities  of  fish  are 
taken  and  prepared  for  home  consumption,  and  for  market  abroad ;  and 
to  the  extent  it  has  been  followed  has  proven  a  lucrative  business.  On 
the  southern  portion  of  this  coast  large  coal  deposits  have  been  found, 
and  some  of  these  beds  have  been  opened  and  extensively  worked  for  the 
puq>oses  of  trade  and  commerce.  Coal  has  also  been  struck  at  various 
points  elsewhere  along  this  coast  as  far  north  as  the  Tillamook,  but  not 
sufficiently  developed  to  demonstrnte  either  its  quantity  or  quality. 

The  coast  mines  consist  chiefly  of  the  beach  mines,  distributed  all 
along  between  the  mouth  of  the  Coquille  and  Kogue  rivers  and  extend- 
ing several  miles  north  of  the  Coquille.  It  is  believed  that  the  "dust"  is 
driven  up  fi^om  the  ocean  by  the  action  of  the  surf,  for  claims  that  have 
been  worked  out  have  subsequently  been  foimd  renewed.  This  is  the 
celebrated  gold  beach  that  once  created  intense  excitement.  They  are 
said  to  be  "too  even  a  thing"  to  suit  miners  generally;  they  do  not  con- 
tain the  necessary  "lumps''  to  keep  up  the  interest;  but  wages  in  the 
coal  mining  and  lumbering  business  being  as  good  or  better  tnan  these 
mines  will  yield  they  are  not  worked  extensively,  but  are  regarded,  such  as 
they  are,  as  inexhaustible.  Some  day,  perhaps,  when  people  in  that  sec- 
tion come  to  be  contented  with  two  or  three  dollars  per  day,  these  mines 
will  be  extensively  worked ;  or,  perhaps,  when  some  cunning  Yankee 
shall  invent  a»  ingenious  machine  by  which  the  precious  dust  may  be 
separated  from  the  grosser  material  with  greater  facility  than  with  any 
of  the  appliances  used  here,  this  gold  beach  may  become  as  substantial 
and  imi)ortant  as  its  elegant  name  would  indicate. 

Iron  ore  has  been  found  in  extensive  beds  in  this  State,  particularly 
in  the  vicinity  of  Portland.  A  company  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  manufacturing  iron  in  this  State  on  the  24th  day  of  February,  I860, 
and  established  heavy  works  for  this  purpose  near  the  town  of  Oswego, 
a  few  miles  above  the  city  of  Portland.  The  organization  is  known  as 
the  "Oregon  Iron  Company,"  and  is  established  upon  a  wipital  stock 
basis  of  $500,000,  but  reached  its  first  run  of  iron  ore  on  the  24th  day 
of  August,  with  an  expenditure  of  $120,000.  The  works,  if  pressed  to 
three  runs  per  day,  24  hours,  \^ill  yield  from  nine  to  twelve  tons  i)er  day. 
The  ore  possesses  about  55  i>er  cent,  of  iron,  and  by  iron  men  is  pro- 
nounced rich  and  profitable.  It  is  believed  by  those  who  have  examined 
and  i)ros])eeted  the  bed  that  it  will  prove  even  richer  as  it  is  worked  into. 
The  ii%n  made  from  this  mine  has  been  i)roven  to  be  of  the  finest  grain 
and  the  most  superior  quality.  In  fact,  it  is  said  to  answer  for  machinery 
from  the  first  casting,  just  a>s  it  runs  from  the  ore.  This  extraordinary 
iron  bed  begins  near  the  town  of  Oswego  and  curves  around  to  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Helen's,  on  the  Coliunbia  river,  and  has  been  traced  some 
25  miles.  It  is  favorably  located  for  working,  as  the  country  through 
which  it  runs  is  covered  with  a  hea^y  forest  of  fir,  out  of  which  to  i^re- 
pare  coal. 

The  Willamette  mines  are  located  high  up  among  the  spurs  of  the 
Cascade  mountains,  in  a  belt  of  country  which  nms  along  with  the  range, 
in  which  the  gianite  and  quartz  makes  its  ai)pearance.  Gold  dust  has 
been  discovered  upon  the  lieadwaters  of  Molalla,  but  the  most  northern 
point  west  of  the  Cascade  where  gold  mines  have  been  worked  are  those 
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located  upon  the  mountain  tributaries  of  the  Santiam  river.  A  number 
of  heavy  ledges  of  gold-bearing  quartz  have  been  found  here.  Some  of 
the  samples  of  rock  are  extremely  rich.  A  joint-stock  company  has  been 
organized  to  work  these  mines  and  have  constructed  a  powerful  mill  and 
crushed  considerable  of  the  quartz,  but  the  yield  of  the  precious  metal 
fell  far  short  of  expectations.  These  veins  are  of  that  class  in  which 
the  gold  is  irregularly  distributed  in  patches  at  intervals,  called  chimneys. 
Quartz  containing  these  chimneys  may  have  a  certain  percentage  of 
gold  distributed  very  evenly  through  it  and  the  chimneys  exist  in  additiou, 
but  in  this  class  that  even  percentage  is  usually  very  low,  and  therefore 
involves  the  crushing  of  large  quantities  of  poor  rock  between  the  profit- 
able patches.  This  class  of  rock  is  very  deceptive  and  often  leads  to 
serious  and  disastrous  disappointments  among  the  inexperienced,  for 
accurate  assays  may  be  made  from  specimens  of  the  ledge,  the  calcula- 
tions per  ton  from  which  will  vastly  exceed  what  can  ever  be  reached  by 
w^orking  the  rock.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  these  mines. 
After  the  quartz  has  been  crushed,  the  sepai'ating  the  gold  from  it  requii'es 
a  degree  of  scientific  knowledge  and  experience  ifc^hich  perhaps  has  never 
been  brought  in  requisition  in  these  mines,  but  which,  if  applied,  might 
develop  great  sources  of  wealth,  for  the  material  is  here  to  work  upon. 
At  this  time,  however,  the  mining  operations  of  this  camp  are  under  the 
shadow  of  discouragement. 

A  number  of  large  veins  and  ledges  of  gold-bearing  quartz  have  been 
found  among  the  mountains  on  the  waters  of  the  Kenzie  river.  There 
has  also  been  some  "pay  dirt"  found  here.  No  important  mining  opera- 
tions, however,  have  been  attempted  in  this  locality.  No  comj)any  has  as 
yet  been  organized  to  work  any  of  these  ledges.  Specimens  and  samples 
from  a  number  of  the  different  ledges  have  been  carefully  assayed  by 
competent  chemists,  and  the  calculations  of  quantity  of  gold  per  ton 
range  from  $60  to  $4,500.  The  style  of  operations  here  are  of  the  most 
simple,  cheap,  and  primitive  character.  They  prospect  around  the  ledges, 
some  of  which  are  very  large,  being  from  three  to  four  feet  thick  and 
distinctly  traceable  for  several  thousand  j'ards,  and  peck  out  detached 
fragments,  from  which  they  sort  the  richer  specimens  and  pound,  them 
up  by  hand  in  mortars.  This  process  of  mining  is  said  to  be  safe ;  not 
exposing  the  miner  to  the  danger  of  losing  the  fortune  that  he  ha«  nor 
to  the  sudden  getting  of  one.  And  yet  it  is  declared  that  many  of  these 
miners  are  getting  rich. 

Still  further  south,  in  this  same  range  of  country  and  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  coast  fork,  is  a  district  of  placer  mines.  Considerable  pay 
dirt  has  been  found  distributed  among  the  mountain  streams  here ;  but 
neither  the  love  of  fortune  nor  the  spur  of  necessity  have  sufficed  to 
cause  the  owners  of  the  principal  claims  to  develop  these  mines.  These 
mines  are  mainly  held  by  farmers  and  other  persons  who  live  in  the 
valley  below,  and  with  whom  mining  is  not  a  business,  and  they  are  con- 
tented to  do,  or  have  done  for  them,  only  just  such  an  amount  of  work 
as  is  necessary  to  hold  their  claims,  saving  them,  as  they  facetiously 
remark,  ^*  for  after  a  while,  when  gold  will  be  worth  something." 

The  Bohemia  mines  are  located  ui)on  the  summit  of  the  Callapooya 
mountain,  where  it  rises  up  into  a  sharp  ridge  and  connects  with  the 
main  Cascade  range.  These  mines  are  of  comparatively  recent  discovery, 
but  having  fortunately  fallen  into  the  hands  of  intelligent  persons,  who 
interested  capital  and  procured  the  services  of  experienced  prospecters, 
the  character  of  the  mines  is  already  pretty  satisfactorily  ascertained. 
It  proves  to  be  a  heavy  quartz  district.  Within  the  circuit  of  a  few 
miles  a  number  of  veins  of  gold  and  silver-bearing  quartz  have  been 
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found.  It  is  believed  that  these  are  destined  to  be  great  mines,  both  for 
gold  and  silver.  The  quartz  in  one  of  the  large  ledges  has  been  tested 
to  some  extent  with  the  arrastra^  and  the  results  have  been  not  only  satis- 
factory, but  justify  the  very  highest  expectations.  "  Gold  bricks,''  as 
they  are  called,  have  been  passing  around  in  attestation  of  the  reliability 
of  Bohemia,  and  companies  are  being  organized  for  the  purpose  of  begin- 
ning oi)erations  there  on  a  large  scale. 

Eastern  Oregon  is  separated  from  the  western  natiural  division  of  the 
State  by  the  Cascade  range  of  mountains.  It  is  a  vast  region,  bounded 
on  the  south  by  California  and  Nevada;  on  the  east  by  the  Territory  of 
Idaho,  and  on  the  north  by  Wiishington  Tenitory.  It  is  a  different 
country  in  its  physical  appearance  and  structure  from  western  Oregon. 
The  circumstances  of  its  geological  history  have  evidently  been  different, 
and  its  present  condition  in  this  respect  is  manifestly  of  a  radical  dis- 
similarity. The  natural  productions  are  therefore,  in  many  respects, 
different,  even  where  it  would  not  be  demai\ded  by  the  difference  of 
climate ;  but  as  an  illustration  of  this  important  fact,  there  is  not  an 
oak  tree  on  the  east  side  of  the  dividing  grounds  of  the  Cascade  ridge. 

A  considerable  portion  of  this  interior  tract  presents  the  e\'idem*es  of 
the  most  awful  volcanic  commotions,  and  that  too  of  a  far  more  recent 
date  than  there  are  any  indications  of  in  westeiii  Oregon.  The  moun- 
tains of  this  section  are  irregular,  there  being  no  connected  ranges  of  any 
considerable  length,  but  appear  to  have  been  piled  about  in.  the  utmost 
disorder  and  confusion,  yet  not  to  say  excessively  rugged,  numerous,  or 
high.  Many  of  them  rise  up  ft*om  a  plain,  in  perfect  cone  shape,  from 
little  round  hills  of  a  hundred  feet  high  to  the  respectable  altitude  of 
3,000  feet.  From  about  the  summits  of  these  lesser  hills  a  point  of  black 
or  dark  red  lava  will  i>roject ;  but  the  larger  hills  have  evidently  been 
built  up  from  the  action  of  craters.  In  the  central  iwrtion  of  this  region, 
off  east  from  Diamond  peak,  and  rising  up  abruptly  from  the  east  side 
of  the  Deschutes  valley,  there  is  an  elevated  table  land  which  is  called 
the  ^'  desert."  It  extends  eastward  from  this  point  until  it  bre^aks  down 
at  the  western  rim  of  the  valley  of  Harney  lake,  and  from  near  the 
northern  end  of  Lake  Abert,  northward  to  the  valley  of  Crooked  river, 
being  about  80  miles  east  and  west,  by  40  miles  north  and  south. 

The  eastern  portion  of  this  desert  is  rock,  Siind,  and  sage.  The  western 
portion  is  covered  with  pumice,  called  volcanic  ftvshes,  and  is  almost  as 
white  as  snow.  It  is  the  hardened  form  which  has  been  blown  out  and 
spread  over  this  section  froia  the  great  volcanic  cauldrons  which  have  one 
day  boiled  in  this  country,  and  the  aw^ul  rents  in  the  earth  and  cratei'S 
from  which  it  is  sui)posed  to  have  issued  still  yawn  at  different  points  here- 
abouts in  silent  and  grim  attestation  of  this  theory.  The  only  vegetable 
production  of  any  note  that  ai)i)ears  ui)on  the  western  line  of  this  desert 
plain  is  a  dwarf  pine  of  oiily  a  few  feet  in  height',  while  vast  stretches 
of  the  plain  are  perfectly  barren  and  desolate.  The  pumice  covering 
the  surface  of  the  earth  here  is  of  about  the  fineness  of  groimd  tan-bark, 
and  when  dry  possesses  no  more  specific  gravity,  although  throughout 
its  structure  there  are  found  beautiful  crystals  of  silicious  sand. 

Northern  Oregon  is  that  part  of  this  great  eastern  portion  of  the  State 
which  lies  between  the  Cascade  range  and  the  Blue  mountains,  and 
extends  northward  from  the  desert  to  the  Columbia  river  or  boundary 
line  between  Oregon  and  Washington.  It  includes  the  country'  border- 
ing upon  the  Columbia,  the  valley  of  the  Umatilla,  and  all  the  vast 
region  drained  by  the  John  Day,  the  Deschutes,  and  Crooked  rivers. 
It  is  a  large  country,  almost  or  quite  as  extensive  as  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 
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This  is  mainly  a  grazing  country,  and  abounds  in  the  celebrated  bunch 
gra^s.  It  is  a  countiy  of  a  "  thousand  hills,"  and  as  many  valleys,  and 
as  there  is  comparatively  little  falling  weather  the  snow  seldom  inter- 
feres with  grazing.  The  valleys  among  the  hills  and  bordering  upon  the 
streams  are,  some  of  them,  of  considerable  size.  There  are  quite  exten- 
sive settlements  in  many  of  them,  where  agriculture  is  carried  on  with 
system,  success,  and  profit.  Corn  does  well  here,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
melons  do  better  in  this  country  than  in  the  Willamette  valley. 

The  Umatilla  is  a  fine  country,  both  for  grazing  and  lor  agriculture. 
It  is  also  very  favorably  situated  for  business  and  trade^  having  mines 
on  the  east  and  south  and  the  Columbia  river  for  navigation.  In  all  the 
appliances  of  agricidture,  mills,  &c.,  this  section  of  country  is  as  well 
advanced  as  any  other  portion  of  the  State. 

The  John  Day  country  contains  some  very  fine  valleys  for  agriculture, 
and  quite  extensive  settlements  are  established  in  the  valley  below 
Canyon  City,  where  farming  is  carried  on  extensively.  Many  settle- 
ments have  been  made  among  the  valleys  along  the  Deschutes  and  in 
the  Crooked  river  country.  The  Ochoes  and  a  number  of  other  yalleys 
in  this  section  are  of  recent  exploration.  Here  is  certainly  a  fine  field 
for  the  emigrant.  He  may,  in  fact,  choose  his  oi^ti  occupation,  to  be 
either  a  herdsman  or  a  farmer,  or  both.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say 
that  a  country  like  this  is  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  sheep ;  and 
that  wool  is  destined  to  be  a  great  staple  of  this  country  is  most  evident. 
The  country  is  well  watered,  and  in  most  parts  is  sufficiently  supplied 
with  timber. 

The  climate  here  is  preferred  by  a  great  many  people  to  that  of  the 
Willamette.  There  is  much  more  clear  weather  in  the  winter  months, 
while  in  the  summer  it  is  claimed  there  are  more  showers,  and  that  this 
is  the  secret  of  the  superior  success  of  corn  and  many  of  the  garden 
vegetables.  This  is  also  a  fine  fniit  country.  Game  is  abundant ;  elk, 
deer,  bear,  and  anteloi)e  abound,  and  fowl  and  fish.  To  the  man  who  is 
master  of  the  fine  art  of  trout-fishing,  this  is  certainly  a  paradise.  All 
the  streams  abound  in  the  finest  varieties  of  trout,  from  one  to  five  pounds' 
weight,  and  in  the  lake  they  are  even  more  plentiful.  About  the  head- 
waters of  the  Deschutes  river  there  are  some  fine  lakes  of  from  six  to 
eight  miles  in  extent.  Here  in  these  beautiful  lakes,  the  waters  of  which 
are  as  clear  as  crystal,  it  is  believed  the  finest  kind  of  trout  may  be  taken 
by  even  the  unskillful. 

East  Oregon  is  designed  to  embrace  the  most  eastern  part  of  eastern 
Oregon,  and  is  that  portion,  essentially,  which  I  have  heretofore  denom- 
inated as  "  eastern  Oregon.^  It  includes  Grand  Eonde,  Powder  River, 
Harney  Lake,  and  Alvord  valleys,  and,  on  the  southern  border,  all  the 
country  east  of  Christmas  lakes.  The  climate  and  productions  of  this 
country  are  similar  to  northern  Oregon.  Grand  Ronde  and  Powder 
River  valleys  are  extensive  agricultural  sections,  and  agriculture  in  all 
its  departments  is  carried  on  here  with  the  same  ax)pliance8  as  are  used 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  A  large  amount  of  these  valleys  have  been 
surveyed,  embracing  the  principal  portions  of  the  main  valleys.  This 
section  embraces  all  the  country  east  of  the  Blue  mountains  and  slop- 
ing down  to  Snake  river.  There  are  vast  quantities  of  grazing  country 
here,  and  many  valleys  suitable  for  agriculture  are  to  be  foimd  among 
the  hills  on  the  streams.  There  is  plenty  of  timber  and  water.  Harney 
Lake  valley  ha«  been  found  to  be  very  extensive,  and  to  contain  a  vast 
amount  of  agricultiu^l,  grazing,  and  hay  lands.  It  is  a  vast  basin,  and  with- 
out any  outlet.  Settlers  and  those  who  follow  herds  are  just  beginning  to 
go  in  there  5  and,  from  aU  sources  of  information,  it  is  destined  to  become 
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before  long  an  important  section  of  country.  It  is  said  to  be  30  by  40 
mUes  in  extent,  water  and  soil  in  abundance,  and  great  plains  of  waving 
grass  and  clover.  The  only  difficulty  complained  of  is  the  scarcity  of 
timber.  The  streams  of  this  valley  flow  into  Harney  lake,  a  body  of 
water  of  considerable  magnitude,  with  broad  and  extensive  marshes 
bordering  upon  the  eastern  shore.  This  i)oint  is  favorably  located  for 
the  raising  of  beef,  as  it  is  within  driving  distance  of  heavy  mining 
interests  in  almost  every  direction. 

The  country  about  the  Christmas  lake  is  narrow,  but  of  considerable 
length,  and  in  character  the  country  is  similar  to  the  Harney  Lake  val- 
ley. What  here  has  been  regarded  as  one  long  lake  turns  out  to  be  a 
long  string  of  small  lakes,  but  connected,  as  it  would  appear,  by  broad 
marshes.  Many  of  these  lakes  possess  that  singular  featiu^  which  some 
writers  have  discovered  of  Klamath  hake— the  possesmng  of  no  water! 
Some  of  these  lakes,  though  of  considerable  extent,  are  very  shallow, 
the  depth  varying  Irom  one  to  three  feet,  with  an  extremely  rich  soil  at 
the  bottom,  which  produces  ever^'  year  a  powerful  growth  of  cone  grass, 
flags,  and  bulrushes.  At  the  season  of  the  year  when  these  are  stand- 
ing there  is  no  lake,  or  it  is  one  of  those  remarkable  lakes  with  no  water 
in  it;  but  when  this  vegetation  has  fallen,  or  dried  and  burnt  off  the  sur- 
face, and  the  water  ha«  appeared,  then  it  is  a  lake,  and  has.  the  water  in 
it  just  like  other  lakes.  Indeed,  many  disputes  and  misunderstandings 
among  travellers  and  explorers  have  occurred  through  means  of  this  cir- 
cumstance. 

Alvord  valley  embraces  the  upper  waters  of  the  Owyhee  river,  including 
the  Jordan  creek  country,  and  is  located  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the 
State.  There  is  considerable  farming  land  in  this  section,  and  the  graz- 
ing is  extensive.  Settlements  have  been  established  here  for  a  number 
of  years,  notwithstanding  the  danger  from  hostile  savages.  That  coun- 
try is  repeating  the  history  of  Rogue  River  valley,  and  has  just  reached 
that  point  of  progress  at  which  the  red  man  was  conquered.  Agriculture 
and  trade  in  this  section  is  sustained  by  its  mines,  and  its  point  of  mer- 
cantile supply  is  in  the  direction  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad,  and 
when  the  railroad  reaches  the  north  bend  of  the  Humboldt  river,  it  will 
be  near  enough  to  establish  and  vitalize  this  important  country.  But 
the  mines  adjacent  to  this  valley  are  located  mainl^^  in  the  Owy^hee 
mountains,  east  of  the  boundary  line  between  Oregon  and  Idaho. 

The  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Snake  river  consists  of  ele- 
vated ridges  and  table  lands,  or  is  cut  up  into  deep  and  rugged  caiions 
from  100  to  1,000  feet  deep,  and  produces  but  little  grass,  and  but  a  poor 
quality  of  even  sage  brush.  The  principal  part  of  the  coimtry  interven- 
ing between  the  localities  which  I  have  described  is  pretty  much  of  the 
same  character,  and  only  fit  for  the  abode  of  lizards  and  homed  toads. 

The  Blue  mountains  are  an  irregular  pile  of  mountains  intervening 
between  the  head- waters  of  the  Umatilla  and  Grand  Ronde  rivers.  This 
particular  section,  however,  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  a  chain  or 
range  than  the  portions  further  south.  There  is  a  hea\'y  spur  runs 
down  westward,  parallel  to  the  Columbia  river,  and  also  similar  siiurs 
between  the  three  principal  branches  of  the  John  Day  river  and  between 
the  south  fork  of  the  John  Day  and  Crooked  river,  while  still  another 
point  is  projected  south westwardly,  dividing  the  waters  of  Crooked  river 
from  those  of  Harney  Lake  valley  and  finally  connecting  with  the  desert 
table  land.  Similar  spurs  run  out  between  the  rivers  on  the  eastern 
side,  and  gradually  widen  out  into  high  sage  plains  as  they  approach 
the  Snake  river.  This  extensive  pile  of  mountains  is  covered  with  a 
fine  forest  of  pine,  fir,  hemlock,  and  cedar;  it  abounds  in  water-power, 
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and  has  considerable  rich  land,  sufficiently  even  for  cultivation.  It  is 
also  a  gold  and  silver  country;  gold  having  been  found  in  many  places, 
deposited  both  in  rock  and  in  the  earth.  ^Mining  is  carried  on  here  in  a 
number  of  dijflferent  localities  with  all  the  works,  machinery,  and  appli- 
ances of  the  most  peimanently  established  and  profitable  of  mines. 
Yet  the  aggregate  yiei»of  the  country  is  not  equal  to  what  it  wa«  a 
few  years  ago  when  the  cream  of  the  placer  deposits  was  being  taken 
off.  In  fact  the  extraction  of  gold  from  its  original  sources  seems  to 
require  everywhere  the  application  of  a  constantly  increasing  amount 
of  labor  and  skill,  and  that  a  constant  augmentation  of  the  forces 
applied  will  be  found  necessary,  whether  of  men,  machinery,  or  scientific 
knowledge,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  yearly  production  of  the  precious 
metals  to  a  given  quantity;  and  of  all  the  powers  that  can  be  brought 
into  requisition  none  are  so  important  as  an  understanding  of  the  ele- 
ments and  principles  of  the  natural  sciences  ui>on  which  are  founded 
those  processes  which  are  indispensable  to  the  most  perfect  and  success- 
ful mining.  A  large  number  of  extensive  and  well-defined  gold  and 
silver-bearing  quartz  veins  have  been  discovered  here,  examined,  and 
tested;  and  some  of  the  gold  ledges  are  being  worked,  but  in  a  country 
abounding  in  placer  mines  the  progress  of  quartz  mining  must  be  slow. 
Placer  mines  require  less  capital  and  less  skill,  and  the  investments 
made  ui>on  them  are  far  less  hazardous  than  the  quartz.  The  principal 
mining  localities  of  east  Oregon  are  the  Grand  Eonde,  Powder  river. 
Burnt  river.  Willow  creek,  and  the  Malheur;  the  principal  localities  on 
the  other  side  in  northern  Oregon  are  the  Umatilla,  John  Day,  Granite 
City,  and  Canyon  City  mines. 

This  is  a  vefy  extensive  mining  country,  capable  of  giving  employ- 
ment to  a  vast  number  of  miners.  There  is  also  presented  here  an 
inviting  field  for  the  investment  of  capital. 

Southeastern  Oregon  embraces  a  country  about  100  mile^  long  from 
east  to  west,  running  eastward  from  the  Cascades  towards  the  Christmas 
Lake  valley,  and  from  the  head- waters  of  the  Klamath  marsh,  and  the 
desert  on  the  north,  southward  to  the  California  line.  Tliere  is  country 
enough  here  for  a  State.  The  climate  is  similar  to  northern  and  east 
Oregon.  It  embraces  the  Klamath  Lake  valley,  which  stretches  along 
the  eastern  base  of  the  Cascade  mountains  to  the  dividing  grounds 
between  the  waters  of  th'e  Klamath  and  Deschutes.  The  outlet  of  this 
valley  is  the  Klamath  river,  which  breaks  through  the  Cascades  just 
south  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State. 

Klamath  Lake  valley  contains  a  large  amount  of  agricultural  and 
grass  lands.  There  has  been  some  dispute  about  this  being  a  suitable 
country  for  agriculture  on  account  of  altitude.  But  demonstration  is 
the  best  of  all  proof.  They  have  the  productions  there  to  show — ^timothy 
with  stocks  nearly  six  feet  long;  com,  like  that  of  Missouri ;  wheat  of  the 
heaviest  kind ;  and  barley  100  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  J.  Eoss  Browne's 
report  the  imx>ortant  fact  is  noted  that  the  Klamath  lake  has  no  water  in 
it;  that  what  water  there  is,  is  very  shallow;  that  it  principally  consists 
of  extensive  marshes  or  savannahs,  and  could  be  easily  drained  for  cul- 
tivation. Iliis  is  true  of  the  lower  Klamath  lake,  though  in  the  upper 
end  there  is  considerable  open  and  deep  water.  But  miles  and  miles  of 
it  are  just  as  described,  and  could  be  effectually  drained  by  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  of  excavation  in  the  bed  of  the  Klamath  river  just  where  it 
leaves  this  vast  plain.  A  little  sharp  ridge  of  hills  runs  across  the  valley 
above  the  lower  lake,  and  above  this  ridge  is  the  Big  Klamath  lake.  It 
is  about  20  miles  long  and  12  miles  broad;  it  is  open  and  deep  water, 
and  the  waves  roll  on  it  like  they  do  on  an  inland  sea.    It  has  an  outlet 
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into  the  lower  Klamath  lake  called  Sink  river.  This  river  is  periiaps 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  is  a  cascade  its  entire  length.  When 
it  turns  over  the  rock  rim  from  the  upper  lake,  it  is  about  300  feet  broad. 
The  difference  in  altitude  between  the  two  lakes  is  considerable;  it  has 
never  been  measured.  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  sites 
for  the  application  of  water-power.  There  can  be  no  floods  here.  The 
lake  acts  as  a  regidator,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  lake  does  not  exceed 
a  couple  of  feet  at  the  most.  Perhaps  the  greatest  change  in  the  rise  and 
depression  of  the  water  here  is  caused  by  the  direction  and  force  of  the 
wind.  A  singular  phenomenon  of  this  character  was  witnessed  ui)on  a  cer- 
tain occasion;  the  wind  was  blowing  afresh  breeze  from  the  south,  and 
the  effect  was  so  great  upon  the  waters  of  the  lake  that  Sink  river  for  a 
short  time  almost  ceased  to  flow.  There  are  upon  the  margin  of  these 
waters  some  large  marsh  plains  like  those  which  prevail  in  what  is  styled 
the  lower  Klamath  lake,  and  much  the  same  as  those  which  predominate 
in  the  great  marsh  countiy  above. 

This  big  lake  is  literally  alive  with  the  finest  of  fish.  They  are  a 
large  scale  fish,  weighing  from  5  to  25  pounds,  and  resembling  in  form 
what  are  called  the  buffalo  fish  of  the  western  rivers  of  the  Mississippi 
valley.  In  fact,  what  is  said  of  this  lake  in  regard  to  fish  may  be  said 
with  equal  truth  of  Goose  lake  and  all  the  principal  waters  of  south- 
eastern Oregon ;  and  for  trout,  it  is  an  unsettled  point  whether  the  rivers 
and  streams  of  this  country  are  surpassed  by  the  waters  of  northern 
Oregon. 

The  marsh  is  located  at  the  head  of  this  valley  next  to  the  foot  of  the 
desert  plateau  which  sets  in  towards  the  northeast,  leaving  a  belt  of 
forest  country  perhaps  20  miles  wide  between  this  desert  elevation  and 
the  foot  of  the  Cascade  mountains.  In  the  northern  portion  of  this 
marsh  is  located  what  is  called  the  Upper  lake.  A  large  proportion  of 
this  marsh  is  similar  to  the  savannahs  of  the  lower  lakes.  There  are 
extensive  portions  of  it,  however,  sufficiently  dry  for  cultivation,  broad, 
level,  and  rich  like  the  prairies  of  Illinois.  Williamson's  river  winds 
through  this  marsh,  and  at  the  south  end  of  it  breaks  out  over  a  rim  of 
rocks  similar  to  those  at  the  southern  extremities  of  the  Big  and  Lower 
lakes,  and  it  would  take  but  little  outlay  of  labor  to  drain  the  whole 
vast  x)lain.  It  is  in  this  Upper  lake  that  the  celebrated  wocus  is  gathered 
by  the  Indians.  Until  within  a  few  years  it  lias  been  regarded  as  a 
species  of  w^ild  rice,  and  for  fiour  and  nutritiousness  has  been  much 
prized  by  trappers  and  mountain  men.  It  turns  out,  however,  not  to 
belong  to  any  such  variety  of  plants^  but  is  the  production  of  a  species 
of  w^ater  lily.  Thousands  of  bushels  of  it  may  be  gathered  and  with 
but  little  labor.  It  grows  in  water  from  one  to  three  feet  deep;  it  has 
three  leaves  upon  the  stem  which  spread  out  on  the  surface  of  the 
pond,  and  the  pod  containing  the  seed  is  about  the  size  of  an  apple,  and 
is  elevated  a  foot  or  so  above  these  large  floating  leaves  by  which  it  is 
sustained. 

Williamson's  river  runs  southward  down  this  Klamath  valley  and 
empties  into  the  northeastern  part  of  Big  Klamath  lake.  On  the  plain 
near  the  mouth  of  this  river  is  located  the  agency  of  the  Klamath 
Indian  reservation,  where  agriculture  is  carried  on  extensively  and  suc- 
cessfully. About  12  miles  above  the  mouth  of  this  river  is  the  junction 
of  Sprague's  river,  which  comes  in  from  the  east. 

Sprague's  Eiver  valley  is  about  60  miles  long  and  is  one  of  the  finest 
valleys  in  Oregon.  It  contains  a  vast  quantity  of  agricultural  land,  and 
12  or  13  townships  of  it  have  been  surveyed;  it  is  vacant,  open  to  settle- 
ment, and  safe  from  savages.    The  climate  and  soil  is  much  the  same  as 
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that  of  the  Klamath  Lake  valley ;  it  is  claimed  to  be  much  warmer,  however, 
on  account  of  being  less  under  the  influence  of  the  Cascade  mountains. 
A  low  di\dde  at  the  head  of  Sprague's  river  leads  into  the  great  valley  of 
the  Groose  lake.  Timothy,  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  have  grown,  flourished, 
and  matured  in  both  these  valleys,  and  the  assertion  that  they  are  unfit 
for  agriculture  is  as  erroneous  as  that  the  Klamath  Lake  has  no  water 
in  it. 

Goose  Lake  valley  is  a  large  countrj'',  which,  for  the  distribution  of 
agricultural  lands,  timber,  and  water  is  unsurpassed  by  any  portion  of 
Oregon.  It  is,  except  a  I^^tion  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake  believed  to 
be  in  California,  in  its  pristine  or  Eden  simplicity,  fresh  from  the  hand 
of  nature,  and  on  the  conclusion  of  the  Indian  war,  a  week  ago,  has 
become  s^fe  for  settlers.  It  extends  northward  and  connects  with  the 
fine  valley  of  the  Che-wa-can,  which  spreads  out  on  the  west  side  of  Lake 
Abert,  and  runs  up  north  to  the  foot  of  the  desert. 

There  is  but  little  of  this  vast  southeastern  country  but  that  is  capa- 
ble of  being  useful  to  the  purpose  of  civilization,  for  timber,  for  grazing, 
or  for  agriculture.  The  principal  varieties  of  timber  are  fir,  pine,  cedar, 
and  juniper,  and  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  natural  productions  are  the 
wild  flax  and  plum.  Some  of  these  natural  plum  orchards  are  of  con- 
siderable extent,  and  the  fruit  for  size  and  flavor  will  bear  favorable 
comparison  with  many  of  the  cultivated  varieties.  The  most  remarkable 
featiu^  known  of  the  Che-wa-can  valley  is  the  copiousness  of  its  honey- 
dew,  which  has  been  found  hardened  and  crystallized  upon  the  leaves  of 
the  bushes  to  the  tliickness  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  so  that  they  looked 
as  white  as  frost. 

If  this  country  could  be  tapped,  if  it  had  railroad  communication  with 
other  parts  of  the  world,  it  would  very  soon  become  an  imJ)ortant  section 
of  country.  But  until  something  of  that  kind  can  be  done  it  must  lan- 
guish as  an  interior  region,  which  is  unapproachable  by  navigation.  Its 
nearest  point  of  access  to  the  Pacific  railroad  will  be  at  the  north  bend 
of  the  Humboldt,  which  will  be  about  100  miles  from  the  southeastern 
line  of  this  section  under  consideration.  The  route  of  the  proposed 
branch  Pacific  railroad  lies  through  the  heart  of  this  country,  to  come 
direct  on  a  northwest  course  from  the  bend  of  the  Humbolat  to  the 
east  side  of  Goose  lake ;  thence  westward,  bearing  north  across  the  centre 
of  this  valley;  thence  down  the  valley  of  Sprague's  river  to  a  point  about 
southeast  of  the  Upper  Klamath  marsh.  From  this  point  there  is  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  about  which  way  the  branch  should  go.  Some  con- 
tend that  it  should  go  westward  from  here  and  cross  the  Cascades  into 
Bogue  Eiver  valley,  thence  down  and  across  that  valley  and  the  Ump- 
qiia  valley  to  Eugene  City,  thence  down  the  Willamette  valley  to  Port- 
land. But  the  originators  of  the  enterprise,  who  have  spent  some  years 
in  exploring  and  examining  the  mountains,  propose  to  proceed  from  the 
point  above  mentioned  on  Sprague's  river,  in  a  northwest  course  through 
a  heavy  forest  of  yellow  and  sugar  pine  some  20  miles  to  the  marsh,  at 
a  point  below  the  upper  lake  and  where  the  Illinois-like  plains  intervene : 
thence  across  these  plains,  pursuing  pretty  much  the  same  course,  and 
through  the  great  forest-covered  gorge  intervening  between  the  desert 
plateau  and  the  Cascade  mountains,  and  down  and  across  the  valley  of 
the  Upper  Deschutes,  and  pass  the  Cascade  moimtains  near  Diamond 
Peak,  and  through  a  gap  several  hundred  feet  lower  than  where  Lieu- 
tenant Williamson  crossed:  thence  descending  on  pretty  much  the  same 
general  course,  and  through  a  grand  forest  to  and  down  the  bottom  of 
the  Middle  Fork  to  the  great  prairie  plains  of  the  Willamette,  and  to 
Portland. 
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The  Cascade  range  abounds  in  magnificent  forests  as  much  sux>erior  to 
those  on  the  Sierra  Nevada  as  juniper  surpasses  sage  brush.  The  divid- 
ing ridge  of  this  great  range  of  mountains  traverses  the  country  at  a 
distance  of  about  120  miles  from  the  coast  and  parallel  therewith.  Its 
great  spurs  and  ridges  project  from  the  western  side.  Almost  aH  the 
rugged  region,  which  is  from  30  to  40  miles  broad,  is  covered  with  heavy 
forest.  The  wider  portion  is  towards  the  Columbia ;  the  narrowest  point 
is  where  the  old  "  south  road  ^  crossed,  between  lower  Klamath  lake  and 
head-waters  of  Bear  creek,  in  Eogue  Eiver  valley.  The  forest  of  the 
northern  portion  consists  chiefly  of  fir,  hemlock,  spruce,  and  cedar. 
Through  the  Middle  Fork  or  Diamond  Peak  pass  it  is  fir,  cedar,  yellow 
pine,  sugar  pine,  silver  pine,  black  pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  laurel,  cotton- 
wood^  ash,  maple,  alder,  dogwood,  and  yew.  On  the  southeiji  portion 
of  this  mountain  the  yellow  and  sugar  pine  predominates  in  the  forest. 
East  of  Diamond  Peak  the  forest  extends  across  the  valley  of  the  Des- 
chutes, interrupted  only  by  intervening  prairie  bottoms  along  the  streams : 
and  the  same  class  of  country  stretches  off  to  the  Klamath  marsh,  and 
down  the  eastern  base  of  the  Cascades,  on  the  western  border  of  the 
Klamath  valley,  southward  to  the  boundary  of  the  State.  The  ridge  of 
this  mountain  is  very  high  and  singularly  unbroken.  By  Diamond  Peak 
is  the  lowest  pass  in  the  ridge,  unless  the  mountain  be  lower  towards  the 
southern  extremity  of  tlie  range.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of 
routes  through  the  mountain,  or  over  it,  as  the  South  road,  the  Eogue 
Eiver  road,  the  Middle  Fork  road,  the  McKenzie  road,  the  Sautiam  road, 
and  the  old  Mount  Hood  and  Barlow  road.  This  grand  wall  is  snr 
mounted  and  relieved  by  a  number  of  snow-capi)ed  peaks.  Beginning  at 
the  south  end  of  the  line  is  Mount  McLaughlin,  Diamond  Peak,  the 
Three  Sisters,  Mount  Jefferson,  and  Moimt  Hood ;  and  also  a  number  of 
other  snow  peaks  of  almost  equal  altitudes,  which  have  no  names. 
They  have  all,  so  far  as  examined^  been  built  from  craters.  None  of 
them,  however,  have  made  any  manifestations  within  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  inhabitants,  except  old  Hood,  who  has  a  time  or  two  lit  his  pipe 
and  given  a  few  leisurely  puft's,  apparently  just  enough  to  keep  it  from 
going  entirely  out.  They  have  all  been,  of  <5our8e,  active  volcanoes, 
belching  forth  smoke  and  fii'e.  All  now,  except  Hood,  appear  to  be  per- 
fectly dead.  The  smoke  of  their  torments  being  long  since  passed,  they 
stand  now  silent  and  breathless,  wrapped  in  the  white  habiliments  of 
winter.  But,  notwithstanding,  this  mountain  range  is  lofty  about  the 
summits  of  the  main  dividing  ridge,  and  the  most  elevated  spurs  run- 
ning out  from  the  divide,  it  contains  a  vast  amount  of  even,  level  cgun- 
tryj  river  and  creek  bottoms,  benches  and  flats,  and  the  land  is  extremely 
rich  and  productive ;  and  water-power  is  roaring  and  thundering  every- 
where. 

Water-power  is  to  be  found  in  aU  parts  of  the  State.  There  is  not  a 
stream  in  Oregon  that  is  not  a  mill  stream.  This  is  true  of  both  creeks 
and  rivers.  Even  the  Willamette  river,  which  is  navigable  for  steam- 
boats to  Springfield,  above  Eugene  City,  is  a  large  mill  stream,  and  is 
already  dammed  by  nature,  at  Oregon  City,  and  ready  for  use.  Here  are  a 
hundred  rivers,  with  their  thousand  tributaries,  all  i)owerfiil  mill  streams. 
Water  abounds  here.  We  have  the  largest  springs  on  the  continent,  and 
all  of  them  ever  found  afford  water-power,  except  the  largest  one,  which 
is  located  in  the  valley  of  Williamson's  river,  a  few  miles  above  Big  Kla- 
math lake.  It  rises  up  in  a  great  pool  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  moves  off 
in  a  branch  which  is  six  chains  in  width,  and  nine  feet  deep.  But  there 
are  other  springs  which  perhaps  afford  as  much  water,  but  being  swift, 
are  not  so  wide  and  deep,  that  afford  great  opportunities  for  the  applica- 
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tion  of  water-power.  The  western  branch  of  the  Deschutes  boils  up 
furiously  from  a  large  spring,  and  rushes  off  a  perfect  torrent  70  feet 
broad.  There  is  a  large  warm  spring  which  rushes  up  from  the  foot  of 
the  desert  table  land  on  the  west  side  of  Harney  Lake  valley ;  it  runs  off 
in  a  swift  branch  30  feet  broad.  But  it  will  not  do  to  attempt  details ;  it 
would  take  a  volume.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  this  resource  of  Oregon  is 
inexhaustible.  The  almost  boundless  uses  for  it  are  also  here,  Ix^th  it 
and  its  purposes  waiting,  as  it  were,  to  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  man. 
Here  is  a  mighty  forest  which  is  to  supply  a  vast  material — a  half 
dozen  States  to  be  supplied  with  lumber ;  here  are  the  hundreds  of  gold 
and  silver  quartz  ledges,  and  beds  of  iron  to  be  worked ;  it  is  here  Sso, 
to  manufacture  wool,  not  only  the  product  of  a  thousand  hills,  but  of  ten 
thousand  hills^  and  to  manufacture  the  grain  and  materials  produced  upon 
these  vast  agricultural  lands.  But  can  all  these  mighty  resources  be  vital- 
ized and  brought  into  active  requisition  through  the  motions  of  ox-team 
communication,  or  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  few  old  rotten  tubs  and 
hulks,  beating  and  battering  around  our  sea-coast  f  Will  the  little  navi- 
gation which  the  Willamette  river  affords  suffice  t  Oregon  is  deficient 
in  internal  na\igation  and  means  of  communication  and  transportation ; 
its  waters  are  adapted  to  the  driving  of  machinery,  no  matter  how  extensive 
or  heavy,  but  are  not  suited  to  the  purposes  of  navigation.  The  naviga- 
tion of  Oregon  consists  of  the  bays,  harbors,  inlets,  and  up  some  of  the 
rivers  a  short  distance  along  the  coast.  The  Columbia  river  on  the 
northern  border,  but  only  the  Willamette  river  and  a  few  miles  on  its 
tributaries,  give  outlet  to  the  vast  interior.  This  much,  however,  has 
had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  progress  of  business,  production^  and  man- 
ufacture. The  manufacture  of  this  Willamette  country  consists  chiefly 
of  iron,  woollen  goods,  lumber,  flour,  leather,  and  whiskey ;  and  paper, 
soap,  and  linseed  oil  are  manufactured,  and  also  fdmiture,  wagons,  car- 
riages, harness,  ploughs,  &c.  There  are  four  large  woollen  factories  in 
successftil  oi)eration  in  this  valley,  and  companies  are  organizing  for  the 
construction  of  others.  The  production  of  the  raw  material  of  all  kinds 
far  exceeds  the  established  means  of  manufacture ;  yet,  however,  this  is 
but  the  smallest  fraction  of  what  could  be  produced.  Large  quantities 
of  grain  above  home  consumption  and  use  are  sent  to  Portland,  a  sort 
of  process  by  which  it  is  made  to  pay  the  expenses  of  getting  out  of  the 
farmer^s  way.  From  that  point  it  is  sent  to  San  Francisco,  when  some 
old  vessel,  which  has  been  everywhere  else  first,  sees  fit  to  come  up  and 
get  it.  The  Oregon  farmer  will  get  40  cents  a  bushel  for  as  genuine 
wheat  as  ever  grew.  It  will  be  groimd  and  the  flour  sold,  by  the  Cjili- 
ifomia  dealers,  to  the  miners  of  Nevada  for  from  $5  to  $7  per  hundred ; 
and  to  still  keep  the  price  of  Oregon  productions  down  in  order  to  pocket 
the  very  last  cent  of  the  profits,  and  to  create  a  pretext  and  lever  by 
which  to  peri)etuate  the  practice,  these  speculator  continue  to  quote  as 
low  as  possible  '*  Oregon  cockle  wheat,"  and  "  Oregon  burr  wool,^  when 
there  never  were  either  burrs  or  cockle  in  this  country.  This  but  gives 
a  clue  to  the  oppressed  situation  of  affairs  when  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  a  State  are  under  the  absolute  control  of  a  single  point.  This  situa- 
tion of  affairs  has  been  the  occasion  of  great  discouragement  in  this 
State,  and  explains  the  reason  why  so  many  x)ersons  owning  lands  here 
desire  to  sell  and  move  to  other  parts.  If  the  farmer  can  sell  his  laud 
for  money,  he  can  invest  that  in  stock  and  move  to  a  gi^ass  country 
adjacent  to  the  mines,  where  he  can  sell  his  stock  himself  and  i)ut  the 
proceeds  in  his  own  pocket,  instead  of  wearing  out  his  life  working  for 
others.  Many  people  here  do  not  believe  that  this  is  to  be  the  hopeless 
destiny  of  a  country  possessing  such  tremendous  natural  resoiu^ces  as 
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Oregon.  These  considerations  naturally  bring  np  the  paramount  ques- 
tions :  What  does  Oregon  want  f  What  does  it  need  ?  What  thing  is 
demanded  to  be  done  in  order  to  bring  these  mighty  resources  into 
requisition  and  fill  the  country  with  the  hundreds  of  thousands  and  even 
millions  of  people  which  it  could  employ  f  The  answer  is  plain  and  self- 
evident  ;  it  is  direct  communication  with  the  great  trans-continental  rail- 
road, with  the  same  kind  of  communication  with  the  Puget  sound, 
where  the  great  city  and  commercial  emporium  of  the  northwest  must 
he  huilt  This  will  open  the  shortest  line  of  communication  with  China, 
whose  trade  has  built  up  empires  for  the  last  thousand  years.  Oregon 
possesses  the  natural  resources  necessary  to  produce  the  varied  materi- 
als to  sustain  that  trade.  When  these  things  are  accomplished  Oregon 
will  cease  to  bring  up  the  rear  of  progress,  but  will  rise  up  as  by  a 
mighty  impulse,  and  assume  a  commanding  position  in  the  business 
transactions  of  the  world. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  L.  APPLEGATE, 

Surveyor  General  of  Oregon. 
Hon.  Jos.  S.  Wilson, 

Commissioner  of  the  Oeneral  Land  Offlce. 


No.  17  K. 


Surveyor  General's  Office, 
Olympiaj  Washington  Territory,  July  31, 1868. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report,  in  duplicate,  of 
the  progiess  of  the  public  surveys  in  this  district,  and  other  operations 
of  this  oflSce  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  together  with 
such  information  in  regard  to  the  topography,  climate,  soil,  resom^ces, 
and  productions  of  this  Territory,  as  is  at  present  within  my  reach. 

I  also  forward  tabular  statements  of  the  business  appertaining  to  this 
sur\^eying  district,  to  accomi)any  the  report,  as  follows,  viz: 

A. — Statement  showing  the  condition  of  contracts  which  were  not 
closed  at  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report. 

B. — Statement  showing  the  amount,  character,  and  condition  of  the 
public  surveys  contracted  for  since  the  date  of  the  last  annuiil  report. 

C. — Statement  showing  the  original  plats  made  in  this  office,  and  the 
number  of  copies  transmitted  to  the  General  Land  Office  and  the  local 
land  offices  since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report. 

D. — Statement  showing  the  number  of  lineal  miles  run,  rate  per  mile, 
and  the  total  cost  of  surveys  in  this  district  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1868. 

E. — Stiitement  showing  the  number  of  acres  of  land  surveyed  in  this 
district  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868. 

F. — Estimate  of  expenses  incident  to  the  sun  ey  of  the  public  lands  in 
this  district  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870. 

Tlie  estimate  for  the  survey  of  258  miles  of  meridian  and  standard 
parallel  lines  proposes  the  extension  of  the  6th  standard  parallel  east 
from  the  Columbia  guide  meridian,  54  miles;  the  2d  standard  parallel 
east  of  the  Willamette  meridian,  12  miles;  anew  guide  meridian  from 
the  6th  standard  parallel  north  through  the  Colville  valley,  96  miles;  the 
survey  of  the  7tli,  8th,  and  9th  standard  parallels,  respectively,  east  and 
west  from  the  new  Colville  guide  meridian,  an  aggregate  distance  of  96 
miles;  the  survey  of  16  to>\Ti8hips  in  the  Colville  valley;  the  survey  of 
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24  townships  in  the  Yakima  and  Columbia  Eiver  valleys;  the  survey  of 
6  townships  in  the  Willopah  valley;  the  surv^ey  of  3  townships  on  the 
waters  of  the  Chehalis  river;  the  survey  of  6  townships  on  the  waters  of 
the  Cowlitz  river;  the  survey  of  10  to^vnships  on  the  waters  of  Puget 
sound. 

It  will  be  seen  that  246  miles  of  the  meridian  and  standard  parallel 
lines  proposed  to  be  run  are  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  Colville  val- 
ley, and  preparing  for  dividing  that  valley  and  the  adjacent  countiy  into 
toVnships  and  the  regular  subdi^dsions. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  call  special  attention  to  the  condition  of 
that  large  section  of  country,  or  to  endeavor  to  show  the  necessity  for 
surveys  in  that  quarter.  The  facts  of  the  case  were  set  forth  in  my  report 
for  1866,  and  are  as  tine  and  pertinent  to-day  as  they  were  then. 

Should  a  liberal  appropriation  for  public  surveys  in  this  Territory  be 
made  at  the  next  session  of  Congress,  I  shaU  feel  it  my  duty  to  expend  a 
considerable  portion  thereof  in  the  region  indicated. 

The  Yakima  River  valley  contains  a  large  scope  of  country  suitable 
for  settlement  and  cidtivation;  and  although  much  work  has  been  done 
there,  much  remains  to  be  done  in  order  to  bring  the  farming  lands  within 
the  reach  of  the  settlers.  I  have,  therefore,  estimated  for  the  survey  of 
24  townships  in  that  valley  and  neighboring  valley  of  the  Columbia. 

I  have  again  named  six  townships  in  the  Willopah  valley  as  requiring 
to  be  surveyed,  in  order  to  accommodate  old  residents  as  well  as  the 
increased  number  of  settlers  gathering  into  that  desirable  >Ticinity. 

The  remaining  surveys,  for  which  the  estimates  have  been  made,  are 
designed  to  be  distributed  upon  the  waters  of  the  Chehalis  and  Cowlitz 
rivers  and  Puget  sound,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  occupation  and 
settlement. 

The  recent  railroad  movements — the  one  trans-continental,  and  the 
other  starting  from  Portland,  Oregon,  and  both  looking  to  Puget  sound 
for  their  western  and  northern  termini,  having  directed  public  attention 
to  Washington  Territory,  and  stimulated  and  accelerated  emigration  in 
the  same  direction,  render  accui'ate  information  in  regard  to  the  climate, 
son,  topography,  and  productions  of  the  Territory  very  desirable. 

I  have  endeavored  to  collect  data  and  statistics  upon  these  points,  but 
have  not  been  as  successful  as  I  expected  or  desired. 

The  subjoined  statements,  however,  may  be  relied  on  as  correct,  being 
the  Jesuits  of  my  own  observation  during  the  past  12  years,  and  the 
conciuTcnt  experience  of  many  other  old  settlers  in  the  Territoiy. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  climate,  topography,  and  productions 
of  this  Territory,  without  dividing  it  by  a  north  and  south  line  di^awn 
parallel  with  and  through  the  summits  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  into 
two  unequal  parts,  and  treating  of  each  separately.  For  while  our  area 
extends  over  but  little  more  than  three  degrees  of  latitude,  the  Cascade 
mountains,  extending  north  and  south  through  the  Territory,  mark  the 
limits  of  two  distinct  and  dissimilar  classes  of  climate,  topography,  and 
production.  I  shall,  therefore,  be  compelled  to  notice  these  tlivisions 
separately. 

EASTERN  WASHINGTON. 

This  region,  extending  from  the  Columbia  river  and  the  46th  parallel 
of  north  latitude  on  the  south  to  British  Columbia  on  the  north,  and 
from  the  117th  to  the  121st  meridian  of  west  longitude,  embraces  the 
northern  and  western  jwition  of  the  gieat  valley,  plain,  or  basin  of  the 
Columbia,  and  contains  about  40,000  square  miles.  Like  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  basin,  this  region  is  entirely  surrounded  by  mountains  and  high- 
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lands,  and  ha«  no  drainage  to  the  ocean,  except  by  the  Columbia  river, 
which  has  literally  torn  down  the  Cascade  mountains  in  its  effort  to  reach 
the  sea.  The  general  altitude  of  this  basin  is  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet, 
while  the  mountains  on  either  side,  and  the  ranges  of  hUls  scattered 
through  it,  are  much  higher. 

The  formation  is  basaltic,  columnar  in  some  places,  but  generally 
irregular,  covered  with  a  soil  of  varying  depth  of  a  light  grayish  yellow, 
easily  reducible  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and,  in  many  places,  strongly 
impregnated  with  alkaline  matter,  which  crystallizes  upon  the  surface  in 
the  process  of  evaporation,  and  remains  during  the  dry  season  as  an 
efflorescence.  This  soil,  so  light  in  some  localities  as  to  be  easily  and 
frequently  moved  about  by  the  atmospheric  currents,  supports  a  heavy 
growth  of  bunch  grass,  and  produces  the  cereals  abundantly  wherever 
the  moisture  can  he  retained  long  enough  to  mature  them. 

The  whole  country,  from  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Territory  north 
to  the  Spokane  river,  a  distance  of  nearly  150  miles,  is  one  vast  unbroken 
prairie,  save  the  upjJer  slopes  of  the  mountains,  which  are  more  or  less 
densely  covered  with  evergreens,  and  the  margins  of  the  water-courses, 
whicli  are  fringed  with  deciduous  trees,  such  as  Cottonwood,  alder,  willow, 
ash,  &;c. 

The  surface  is  high,  rolling,  and  irregular,  with  occasional  plains,  where 
the  irregularities  seem  to  have  been  shaved  off  and  deposited  in  huge 
13arallel  ^^indrows  at  one  side.  This  applies  peculiarly  to  the  country 
between  Snake  and  Si)okane  rivers,  which  bears  the  evidences  of  pow- 
erftil  glacial  action,  the  soil  for  many  miles  having  been  scraped  from 
the  underlying  rock  and  carried  along  for  considerable  distances  by  the 
force  of  the  moving  sea  of  ice,  and  dei>osited  in  immense  piles,  re^mb- 
liug,  at  a  distance,  huge  oblong  stacks  of  hay,  often  a  nule  or  two  in 
length,  and  from  200  to  400  feet  high. 

The  force  which  has  thus  removed  the  soil  has  scoured  the  rocks, 
broken  off  their  projections,  accumulated  these  broken  fragments,  and 
deposited  them  in  heaps  at  irregular  intervals  all  over  this  tract  of 
country. 

WTierever  this  glacial  action  has  taken  place,  the  processes  of  clecom- 
positioji  have  not  yet  supplied  the  loss  of  the  earlier  soil,  and  the  growth 
of  grass  is  more  stinted  and  the  bunches  are  at  greater  intervals,  while 
the  vegetation  upon  the  soil  heaps  is  much  more  luxuriant  and  abundant. 

The  Columbia  river,  coming  down  from  British  America,  crosses  the 
Territory  in  a  southerly  direction  until  it  reaches  the  46th  parallel  of 
latitude,  where,  bending  shari)ly  to  the  westward,  it  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Territory ;  thence  to  the  ocean. 

This  river,  in  its  course  through  the  Territory,  receives  niunerous 
tributaries  on  either  vside,  which  take  their  rise  in  the  mountains  and 
highlands  which  constitute  the  run  of  this  great  basin.  They  generally 
run  in  gorges  or  canons  from  1,000  to  1,500  feet  deep,  and  are  skirted  by 
nari'ow  strips  of  alluvion,  which  remain  sufficiently  moist  to  render  them 
very  fertile. 

The  contrast  between  the  scenery  in  these  canons  and  upon  the 
adjacent  table-lauds  is  very  striking.  While  in  the  foimer  the  traveller 
may  readily  conceive  himself  in  the  midst  of  gigantic  and  interminable 
mountains,  but  on  ascending  to  the  table  lands  the  canons  disappear,  and 
he  beholds,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  a  vast  rolling  prairie,  covered 
with  a  waving  sea  of  bunch  grass. 

The  formation  being  basaltic,  and  the  soil  loose,  the  water  from  the 
melting  snows  and  moderate  rains  of  spring  rapidly  percolates  through 
and  sinks  into  the  vertical  fissures  of  the  rock.    Springs,  which  in  coun- 
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tries  where  the  stratification  is  horizontal  are  often  numerous  and  peren- 
nial, in  this  region  are  rare,  and  often  go  dry  during  the  autumn  months. 
Travellers  are  compelled  to  regulate  their  movements  and  be  controlled 
in  their  camping  places  by  this  fact. 

Watering  pla<^s  are  often  10  and  20,  and  sometimes  50  miles  apart. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  eflforts  having  yet  been  made  to  obtain  water  by 
deep  boring.  But  if  the  commonly  received  theory  be  true,  that  the 
water  from  artesian  wells  is  deposited  upon  the  neighboring  mountains, 
and  sinks  beneath  upheaved,  impervious  strata,  until  it  is  distribute 
beneath  the  plain  below,  where  it  is  retained  by  the  compactness  of  the 
formation  above  it,  then  it  would  seem  that  deep  borings  could  never  be 
successful  in  these  basaltic  regions,  where  the  whole  substratum  of  rock 
is  divided  into  an  endless  succession  of  columns  by  vertical  fracture. 

Artificial  irrigation  has  not  been  attempted  on  any  considerable  scale. 
Indeed,  the  gorges  through  which  most  of  the  streams  flow  are  so  deep, 
and  the  streams  themselves  so  far  below  the  general  level  of  the  plain, 
that  canals  or  ditches  of  great  length  would  be  required  to  tap  them  at 
sofiftcient  elevation  to  distribute  the  water  over  the  table-lands. 

Agriculture,  so  far  as  is  now  known,  can  be  only  moderately  successfiil 
in  very  many  localities,  owing  to  the  aridity  of  the  climate,  and  the 
many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  irrigation  by  means  of  the  water-courses. 

Should  my  conjecture  prove  true  in  regard  to  deep  boring  for  water, 
it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  a  large  portion  of  this  region  is  ever  to  be 
made  available  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation.  In  such  event,  stock- 
raising  must  become  the  leading  vocation  of  the  population.  But  there 
are  large  districts  of  country  unavailable  at  present  for  this  purpose. 

Domestic  animals  cannot  profitably  graze  at  a  greater  distance  from 
water  than  three  or  four  miles,  and  in  much  of  this  country  water  cannot 
be  found  at  intervals  of  less  than  10  to  30  miles.  Areas  of  seven  or  eight 
miles  in  diameter  around  springs  and  pools,  and  strips  of  land  three  or 
four  miles  wide  on  either  side  of  water-courses,  seem  to  be  the  only  por- 
tions of  the  country  at  present  available  for  the  purposes  of  stock-raising. 

Notwithstanding  present  appearances  and  obvious  difficulties,  it  is 
impossible  for  any  one  who  has  travelled  over  this  vast  and  magnificent 
region,  rich  in  soil  and  possessed  of  a  most  salubrious  climate,  to  believe 
that  the  greater  portion  of  it  was  destined  to  remain  forever  uninhab- 
ited— a  vast  and  unreclaimable  ^vilde^ness  in  the  midst  of  population, 
wealth,  civilization  and  material  progress. 

At  the  Spokane  river,  the  geolog> ,  topography,  and  climate  undergo  a 
sudden  and  remarkable  change.  The  formation  changes  at  once  from 
basalt  to  slate,  quartz  and  limestone,  and  the  surface  l>ecomes  broken 
into  hills  and  valleys,  and  is  generally  timbered,  with  the  exception  of 
occasional  small  prairies.  The  climate  here  is  more  seasonable,  rains 
occurring  at  intervals  until  mid-summer,  and  returning  earlier  in  the 
fall  than  in  the  biisin  proper. 

West  of  the  Columbia  and  north  of  the  Spokane,  however,  the  open 
and  arid  region  continues  well  up  to  our  northern  boundary — the  Colum- 
bia itself,  running  here  nearly  south,  forming  the  dividing  line  between 
the  high,  open,  hot,  and  arid  region  to  the  west,  and  the  hilly,  timbered, 
and  seasonable  country  on  the  east. 

It  is  a  matter  of  ciu-ious  observation  to  stand  upon  the  high  lands 
near  this  great  river  in  the  early  summer,  and  mark  the  well  defined 
boundary  between  the  constant,  bright  sunshine  and  cloudless  sky  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  alternations  of  cloiul  and  clear  sky,  rain  and  sim- 
shine,  on  the  other.  And  during  showers  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the 
river,  the  strong  breezes  which  almost  constantly  draw  up  it  during  the 
22  I 
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♦summer  months,  oft^^n  deflected  from  their  course  by  the  spurs  of  hills 
on  either  hand,  drive  mto  the  rain  clouds  and  set  them  into  eddying 
commotion,  like  a  current  of  air  driven  into  a  volume  of  steam.  The 
exceeding  dryness  of  these  currents  causes  them  to  lap  up  the  moisture 
and  dissipate  the  clouds  wherever  they  impinge  upon  them. 

The  country  west  of  the  Columbia  and  thence  to  the  Cascade  range  is 
liigh  and  rolling,  with  numerous  fertile  valleys  interspersed. 

The  Yakima  river,  the  priiuipal  western  tributary  of  the  Columbia, 
drains  an  area  of  near  5,(H)0  square  miles,  nearly  all  of  which  is  available 
either  for  gnuzing  or  cultivation.  Large  tracts  of  arable  land  are  found 
upon  the  main  Yakima  and  the  Satiiss,  Topenish,  Atalinam,  Nachess, 
and  Kititass,  its  principal  tributaries.  These  valleys,  with  the  high, 
rolling  grass  lands  adjacent,  constitute  very  desirable  localities  for  the 
farmer  and  stock-grower. 

The  Y'^akima  Indian  reservation,  containing  1,400  squaie  miles,  and 
larger  than  the  State  of  Khode  Island,  covers  a  large  portion  of  the  best 
lands  in  this  region.  Being  almost  entirely  destitute  of  game,  it  is  valu- 
able to  the  natives  only  for  grazing  and  cultivation.  Perhaps  500  fami- 
lies congregate  within  its  limits  onc^e  a  year,  while  its  permanent  popu- 
lation does  not  exceed  one  fourth  that  number.  This  gives  7,000  acre^ 
to  each  fiimily  of  the  resident  popfilation,  and  about  1,800  acres  to  each 
family  of  the  resident  and  migratory  iK)pulation. 

It  is  [)erliaps  to  be  regretted  that  so  large  a  district  of  first-rate  land 
should  have  been  reserved  from  survey  and  settlement,  to  lie  waste  and 
unoccupied  for  years  to  come.  It  would  promote  the  interest  of  that 
rapidly  populating  district  to  diminish  the  area  of  this  reservation  to 
the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  local  tribes,  and  open  the  remainder 
to  occui)ation  by  white  settlers. 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  eastern  Washington  is  generally  clear  and  cold  in 
winter,  and  dry  and  hot  in.  summer.  North  of  the  Spokane  river,  snow 
sometimes  lies  to  the  depth  of  four  feet,  while  south  of  that  line  it  rarely 
exceeds  two  and  one  half  feet,  more  commonly  averaging  from  15  to  24 
inches.  Meteorological  observations  inade  at  Fort  Walla-Walla,  in 
latitude  4(>o,  gives  the  average  temperature  of  the  four  seasons  as 
follows:  spring  52^,  summer  73^,  autiunn  53.0^,  and  winter  31^;  yearly 
mean  53.20,  being  very  simihxi'  to  the  temperature  of  Washington  city, 
in  latitude  39^.  This  will  illustrate  the  temperature  of  the  great  basin 
generally.  North  from  Walla-Walla  the  winter  temperature  is  con- 
stantly lower  to  the  British  line,  but  at  Colville,  near  our  northern 
boundary,  it  does  not  average  lower  than  that  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

This  moderate  winter  temi)erature  is  attributable  in  part  to  prevailing 
southerly  winter  winds,  and  the  proximity  of  tlie  basin  to  the  various 
modifying  influences  of  the  coast  region,  which  will  be  alluded  to  in 
treatiug  of  that  division  of  the  Territory. 

The  rain-fall  during  the  year  is  slight  compared  with  the  coast  regions. 
Tlie  Cascade  mountains,  extending  along  the  western  border,  are  high 
and  gieatly  modify  the  meteorological  conditions  of  the  basin.  The  rain 
clouds  brought  landward  by  the  prevailing  southwest  winds  of  winter, 
late  autumn  and  early  spring,  are  arrcvsted  by  this  lofty  range,  deflected  in 
their  course  to  the  northwest  and  de))rived  of  most  of  their  moisture  in 
these  elevated  regions;  while  but  a  thin  stratum  escapes  over  the  siun- 
mits  to  distribute  moisture  over  the  valleys  and  plains  beyond.  Hen(;e 
it  is  a  common  occiu-rence  to  piiss  in  a  single  day  from  the  protracted 
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rains  of  the  coast  districts  to  the  clear  weather  and  dry  atmosphere  of 
the  interior. 

The  i)assage  through  the  mountains  by  the  gorge  of  tlie  Columbia  is 
about  25  miles  in  length  and  occupies  about  four  lioms'  time.  Coming 
up  the  river  by  steamer  in  a  heavy  settled  rain,  tlie  traveller  carries  the 
same  weather  into  the  gorge  to  the  very  centre  of  the  mountain  range. 
As  he  passes  ou  towards  the  eastern  base,  he  finds  that  the  rain  has 
become  sensibly  lighter.  The  clouds  are  broken  and  the  rain  descends 
in  light  and  fitful  showers. 

As  he  advances,  the  showers  gradually  cease,  and  he  finds  himself 
enveloped  in  banks  of  mist  which  spi*ead  out,  fold  together,  roll  up  in 
vast  volumes,  or  drive  along  horizontally,  as  they  may  be  controlled  by 
the  eddying,  whirling  currents  of  air  passing  through  the  gorge. 

Approaching  the  foot-hills  of  the  eastern  slopes,  these  banks  of  mist 
become  thinner,  gradually  ascend,  gather  in  little  cloudlets  and  finally 
disjippear,  leaving  the  traveller  in  the  pure,  serene,  and  exceedingly 
transparent  atmosphere  of  the  great  basin.  These  changes  are  the 
experience  of  three  or  four  hours  of  time,  and  beautifully  illustrate  the 
effects  of  mountain  chains  upon  atmospheric  conditions. 

PRODUci'IO^'S. 

Tlie  productions  of  the  Columbia  basin  include  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
maize,  peas,  potatoes,  and  other  veg;'tables,  melons  and  the  fruits  of  the 
temperate  zone.  All  these  grow  vigorously  and  produce  abundantly 
wherever  there  is  sutficient  moisture  to  matiue  vegetation. 

The  cultivated  portions  hitherto  have  been  mainly  confined  to  the 
margins  of  water-courses,  or  other  low  tracts  of  land  where  the  moisture  is 
retained  later  in  the  season  than  upon  the  uplands.  In  the  Walla  Walla 
coiuitry,  the  foot-hills  of  the  Blue  mountains  are  found  sufficiently  moist 
for  cultivation,  and  large  tracts  of  those  lands  have  been  taken  and  are 
yielding  abundant  returns  for  the  labor  of  the  husbandman.  The  rolling 
uplands  in  the  same  region  have,  to  some  extent,  been  broken  up  and 
planted,  and  the  results  thus  far  have  been  highly  gratifying. 

It  speaks  well  for  the  agricultural  resources  of  this  great  basin  when 
it  is  known  that,  besides  the  extensive  business  of  stock-raising,  which 
is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  population,  the  settlers  of  the  Walla 
Walla  district,  consisting  of  a  mere  handful  of  i)eople,  last  year  sent  down 
the  Columbia,  over  two  portages,  to  Portland,  San  Francisco,  and  thence 
to  Boston  and  New  York,  hundreds  of  tons  of  wheat  and  fiour,  t4ie  growth 
and  manufacture  of  that  valley. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  result  of  cultivation  on  the  liigher  lands 
of  the  basin,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  area  of  arable  land  is  sulli- 
ciently  great  to  support  a  very  large  i)astoral  and  urban  i)opulati()n,  and 
yet  afford  a  surplus  for  exportation. 

But  the  crowning  glory  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  the  basin  is  the 
"bunch  grass,"  popularly  so  called  from  its  giowth  in  bunches  or  tut'ts, 
between  which  the  surface  is  naked  and  more  or  less  depressed  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  light  particles  having  been  scooped  up  and 
driven  away  by  the  prevailing  winds.  Prevailing  in  greatest  abundance 
everywhere,  rich  and  nutritious  above  all  other  grasses,  and  retaining  its 
nutritive  qualities  after  being  dried  up  by  the  heats  and  droughts  of  the 
climate,  it  alrea^ly  affords  sustenance  to  thousands  of  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep,  which  may  be  increased  to  millions  without  overstocking  the 
country.  This  at  present  is  the  great  resource  of  the  basin,  and  the 
Columbia  valley  has  been  termed,  not  inaptly,  the  grazier's  paradise. 
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WESTERN  WASHINGTON 

Tliis  division  of  the,  Territory  extends  from  the  Columbia  river 
on  the  south  to  the  British  possessions  on  the  north,  and  from  the 
summit  of  the  Cascade  mountains  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  contains  an 
area  of  about  28,000  square  miles.  It  has  three  water  sheds  and  three 
principal  valleys,  lying  upon  the  Columbia,  the  Chehalis,  and  Puget 
sound.  The  country  along  the  Columbia  and  back  from  the  river  bottoms 
is  generally  high  and  broken,  but  the  soil,  being  a  mixture  of  clay  and 
loam,  is  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  domestic  grasses.  The  river 
bottoms  are  very  fertile,  but  being  rather  low  are  subject  to  ov^erflow, 
and  that  too  in  the  very  inconvenient  month  of  June. 

The  freshets  of  the  Columbia  are  caused  by  the  melting  snows  in  the 
mountains  at  its  sources,  and  not  by  the  rains  of  winter.  Hence  the 
high  waters  do  not  usually  come  until  after  the  middle  of  June. 

The  water  sheds  of  the  Chehalis  river  and  of  Gray's  harbor,  into  which 
it  empties,  include  an  area  of  about  two  thousand  square  miles. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  bodies  of  land  in  the  Territory,  and  comprises 
bottoms,  hills,  and  table-lands,  and  is  equally  valuable  to  the  agriculturist 
and  the  stock  grower.  It  is  steadily  tilling  up  with  a  i)ermanent  and 
thrifty  population. 

South  of  Gray's  harbor  is  Shoalwater  bay,  which,  with  its  tributaries, 
drains  an  area  of  700  square  miles.  Much  good  land  exists  here,  par- 
ticularly upon  the  Willopah,  a  considerable  stream  entering  the  bay  from 
the  east. 

From  Gray's  harbor  north  to  the  Straits  de  Fuca,  and  west  of  the 
Olympic  mountains,  the  countrj'  is  almost  wholly  unknown.  Tliere  are 
no  settlements,  and  but  few  explorations  have  been  made. 

Numerous  small  streams  of  clear,  cold  water  take  their  rise  in  the 
mountains,  and  empty  by  separate  mouths  into  the  ocean.  Among  these 
the  principal  is  the  Quinault,  upon  which  the  Indian  reser\'ation  of  that 
name  is  located,  and  which  aiibrds  the  finest  salmon  upon  the  Pacific 
coast.  Much  of  the  coimtry  is  believed  to  be  suitable  for  settlement  and 
cultivation,  and  the  mountains  are  known  to  contain  gold,  silver,  copper, 
and  iron. 

The  valley  of  Puget  sound  embraces  an  area  of  twelve  thousand  square 
miles.  The  soil  is  generally  gravelly  except  along  the  numerous  water- 
courses, where  it  is  composed  of  alluvium,  and  is  very  rich.  Lying 
between  two  ranges  of  very  high  mountains,  the  whole  valley  is  well 
watered  by  numerous  streams  coursing  through  it,  so;ne  of  which  are  of 
considerable  size,  and  navigable  for  some  distiince. 

•The  most  important  of  these  are  the  Des  Chute,  Kisqually,  Puyallup, 
D'wamish,  Snohomish,  Stilakahamish,  Skagit,  and  Nooksahk. 

Power  for  the  propulsion  of  machinery  may  be  obtained  from  these 
streams  and  their  tributaries,  at  various  places,  and  unlimited  in  amount. 
The  whole  of  western  Washington  is  a  heavily  timbered  country,  with 
numerous  small  prairies  scattered  through  it,  and  will  require  a  long 
period  of  time  to  bring  it  into  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

But  western  Washington  does  not  depend  alone  or  chiefly  upon  its 
agricultiu^al  resources  for  its  present  prosperity  or  future  greatness. 

The  Strait  of  San  .luan  de  Fuca  constitutes  the  noblest  entrance  from 
the  sea,  and  Puget  sound  the  finest  series  of  harbors  upon  the  Pacific 
coast.  Free  from  rocks,  shoals,  or  otlier  obstructions,  and  deep  enough 
in  all  their  ports  for  the  heaviest  shipping,  these  magnificent  interior 
waters,  surrounded  by  one  thousand  six  hundred  miles  of  coast  line, 
form  the  most  remarkable  net-work  of  straits,  inlets,  chaunels,  canals, 
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bays,  and  harbors  anywhere  to  be  found  in  the  United  States,  or  perhaps 
in  the  world.  Extending  inland  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  and 
branching  off  in  every  possible  direction,  these  waters  render  each 
square  mile  of  the  whole  Puget  Sound  valley  readily  accessible  to  the 
natural  highways  of  commerce.  Almost  every  farmer  finds  a  market 
for  his  products  at  his  own  door,  and  vessels  come  alongside  to  take  it 
away.  Thus,  what  may  be  lost  in  average  richness  of  soil,  is  more  than 
compensated  by  facilities  for  transportation. 

Bordering  upon  Admiralty  Inlet  and  Puget  sound  are  extensive  forests 
of  timber  suitable  for  ship-building  and  domestic  purposes;  and  in  many 
of  the  harbors  mills  are  busy  in  cutting  this  timber  into  lumber,  lathes, 
and  shingles  for  exportation.  Fleets  of  merchantmen  are  seen  anchored 
almost  in  the  forests,  their  tall  spars  looking  like  branchless  trees  in  the 
distance,  all  taking  in  the  products  of  these  mills,  and  destined  to  ports 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Coal  mines,  easily  accessible,  inexliaustible  in  quantity,  and  of  the  l)e8t 
quality  yet  found  on  the  coast,  exist  in  various  localities,  some  of  which 
are  being  profitably  wrought  upon  an  extensive  scale. 

Western  Washington  points  to  commerce,  manufactures,  and  mines 
as  the  main  sources  of  her  present  prosperity  and  future  greatness; 
while  these  industries,  stimiUated  as  they  must  be  in  the  future,  will 
consume  the  products  of  additional  thousands  of  farms,  giving  tlie  pro- 
ducers home  markets  and  remunerative  prices. 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  Washington  Territory,  west  of  the  Cascade  range,  is 
essentially  different  from  the  eastern  portion,  already  described,  being 
more  equable  in  temperature  and  much  more  humid.  The  seasons,  in 
reality,  are  but  two.  the  wet  and  the  dry,  influenced  and  largely  controlled 
by  the  semi-annual  monsoons,  which  prevail  with  much  regidarity. 

From  November  to  May  the  southwest  winds  prevail,  which,  striking 
the  highlands  of  the  coast  and  the  higher  Cascade  range  further  in  the 
interior,  are  bent  in  their  course  and  deflected  to  the  west  of  north, 
from  which  circumstance  they  are  generally  regarded  as  south  and  south- 
east winds.  Coming  from  the  vast  inter-tropical  regions  of  the  Pacific 
ocean,  these  atmospheric  currents  are  warm  and  heavily  charged  with 
vapor.  As  they  reach  the  cooler  regions  of  our  high  northern  latitude, 
and  impinge  upon  our  lofty  mountain  ranges,  their  moisture  is  condensed 
and  descends  in  frequent  and  copious  showers  of  rain. 

Occasionally  the  temperature  is  cold  enough  to  congeal  the  moisture 
and  produce  snow  storms,  and  upon  one  occasion  during  the  past  twelve 
years  snow  fell  to  the  depth  of  two  feet.  The  prevalence  of  southerly 
winds  during  the  winter  months  greatly  modifies  the  weather  and  gives 
a  higher  temperature  than  is  due  to  this  latitude,  as  compared  with  the 
central  and  eastern  portions  of  the  continent. 

From  May  to  November  the  prevailing  lyinds  are  from  the  northwest. 
Coming  from  the  cooler  regions  of  the  north,  where  the  processes  of  evap- 
oration are  slow,  these  winds  are  cool  and  dry,  giving  but  a  compara- 
tively slight  rainfall  and  a  moderate  temperature  during  the  summer. 

The  foSowing  statement  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  four  seasons, 
made  up  from  four  years'  observations  at  Fort  Steilacoom,  and  which 
gives  a  &ir  average  for  western  Washington,  will  illustrate  the  influence 
of  atmospheric  currents  upon  the  climate  of  this  region:  Spring,  49^; 
summer,  63.4° ;  autumn,  52© ;  winter,  39°.  Rain  fall :  Spring,  9  inches ; 
Rummer,  2  inches;  autumn,  18  inches;  winter,  20  inches.  Total,  49 
inches. ' 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  there  is  a  difference  of  only  24 
degrees  between  the  mean  snnuner  and  winter  temperature  of  the  Paget 
Sound  vailey. 

The  winter  mean  is  seven  degrees  above  the  ft^eeziug  point,  and  the  sum- 
mer mean  is  only  thirty-one  degrees  above  the  same  point. 

The  winters  here  will  be  better  understood  by  the  general  reader,  by 
comparing  their  mean  temperature  with  that  of  other  localities. 

Thus,  the  mean  winter  temperature  of  Portland,  Maine,  is24<^;  Boston, 
280;  New  York  city,  310;  Baltimore,  320;  Puget  Sound  vaUey,  39o. 
By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Portland,  Maine,  four  degrees  of  latitude 
south  of  Fort  Steilacoom,  has  a  mean  winter  temperature  averaging 
seven  degrees  colder. 

The  nights  of  this  region  are  always  cool,  and  however  exhausting  may 
have  been  the  labors  and  heats  of  the  day,  when  the  sun  sets  all  oppressive- 
ness ceases,  and  the  labcu'er,  the  professional  nmn,  and  the  sick  look  to 
the  night  as  a  period  of  coi>lness  and  refreshing  rest.  Sunstroke,  with 
its  disease-producing  and  fatal  results,  is  unknown. 

The  productions  of  western.  Washington  are  the  same  as  the  eastern 
division,  except  that  maize  and  melons  do  not  thrive  well,  the  cool  nights 
before  refeiTcd  to  being  unfavorable  to  their  thnfty  growth  and  early 
maturity.  But  little  bunch  grass  is  found  in  this  division,  itsplace  being 
filled  by  the  ever-present  fir  tree,  a  timber  universally  used  in  all  depart- 
ments of  industry,  and  rapidly  coming  into  gieat  favor  for  piuT)0se8  of 
ship-building. 

It  is  now  conceded  that  fir  timl>er,  for  all  purposes  of  naval  construc- 
tion, possesses  the  strength  and  durability  of  white  oak,  and  holds  a 
fastening  better.  The  forests  of  this  timber  are  very  extensive,  and  the 
trees  often  attaiii  a  great  size,  many  of  them  shooting  their  spires  up- 
ward to  a  height  of  three  hundred  feet. 

Tlie  cereals,  except  maize,  the  fruits,  except  peaches,  and  culinary  veg- 
etables of  the  temperate  zone  thrive  in  this  region  alidyield  abundantly. 

The  fact  that  a  large  inoportion  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  com- 
merce and  manufactmes,  and  are  consumers  but  not  producers,  creates 
a  home  market  for  the  entire  agricultiual  surplus  of  the  country,  and  as 
a  consecpieuce  the  exports  of  agricultural  products  from  this  section  of 
the  Territory  are  very  small. 

POPULATION,  WEALTH,  PRODUCTIVE  INDUSTRIES,  ETC. 

The  total  white  population  of  the  Territory  does  not  much  exceed 
20,000,  but  is  now  more  than  ever  before  on  the  increase.  The  remote- 
ness of  the  locality  from  the  sources  of  popidation,  the  Indian  troubles 
of  former  years,  and  the  dense  forests  of  veiy  large  trees,  rendering  the 
clearing  of  land  laborious  and  expensive,  have  all  contributed  to  retard 
settlement;  but  the  forests,  which  were  formerly  regarded  as  an  unmiti- 
gated curse  to  the  country,  are  beginning  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  blessing, 
and  are  already  becoming  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  wealth  to  the  Ter- 
ritory. 

The  value  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  Territory  is  about 
$10,000,000,  averaging  each  inhabitant,  man,  woman,  and  child,  about 
$500. 

The  exports  of  eastern  Washington  are  floiu*,  wheat,  live-stock,  and 
gold.     Those  of  western  Washington,  lumber,  spars,  piles,  and  coal. 

The  princijial  productive  industries  are  agriculture,  stock-growing, 
milling,  sl]i})-building,  gold  and  coal  mining,  and  commercial  pursuits; 
and  in  each  of  these  the  field  for  active  enterprise  is  unlimited. 
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The  subjoined  statement  in  regard  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  tlie 
Territory  is  as  nearly  eonect  as  can  be  made  from  the  imperfect  statistics 
in  existence: 

WTiole  number  of  farms  in  the  Territory 3,000 

Annual  production  of  wheat,  in  bushels 245,000 

Annual  production  of  corn,  in  bushels 35,000 

Annual  production  of  oats,  in  bushels 275,000 

Annual  production  of  barley,  in  bushels 45,000 

Annual  production  of  ])otatoes,  in  bushels 330,000 

Annual  production  of  peas,  in  l>ushe]s 30,000 

Annual  production  of  fruit,  in  bushels 70,000 

Annual  production  of  hay,  in  tons ^18,000 

Annual  production  of  wool,  in  ])ounds 120,000 

Whole  niunber  of  acres  under  fence 245,000 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  lumber  business  as  nearly  as 
can  be  ascertained,  viz : 

Number  of  siiw-mills  in  the  Territory 38 

Amount  of  rough  lumber  produced,  in  feet 138,000,000 

Amount  of  planed  lumber  produced,  in  feet 11,000,000 

Amount  of  piles  produced,  in  lineal  feet 900,0(K) 

Amount  of  laths  produced 17,500,000 

Amount  of  shingles  produced 4,500,000 

Number  of  spars  produced 800 

Value  of  annual  products  of  the  forest $1,370,000 

Seven  eighths  of  this  entire  amount  are  produced  by  10  mills,  the 
other  23  mills  x)roducing  but  little  for  exportation.  The  lumber  business 
is  rapidly  on  the  increase.  New  mills  are  being  erected,  and  the  demand 
for  Puget  sound  lumber  is  more  active  than  ever  before. 

Ship-building  is  rapidly  on  the  increase,  and  is  destined  soon  to  become 
one  of  the  most  important  bran(;hes  of  industry  in  the  Tenitory.  The 
very  favorable  report  of  the  San  Francisco  board  of  underwriters, 
recently  made,  covering  both  the  quality  of  nuiterial  and  cost  of  con- 
struction upon  Puget  sound,  has  very  materially  stimulated  this  branch 
of  industry.  The  keels  of  24  vessels  have  been  laid  during  the  past 
year,  and  19  vessels  comi)leted  and  launched,  several  of  which  are  of 
200  tons  burden  and  upwiU'ds,  some  of  them  reaching  GOO  tons. 

Such  of  the  coal  mines  of  the  Territory  as  have  been  opened  and  are 
now  in  working  order  are  said  to  be  capable  of  producing  50,000  tons 
annually,  aiul  they  will  probably  be  w  orked  up  to  that  figure  during  the 
year.  This  branch  of  imlustry  is  cai)able  of  unlimitecl  exi)ansion,  as 
coal  is  found  in  numerous  localities  in  the  vicinity  of  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Territorv. 

The  extent  of  the  commerce  of  Puget  sound  will  be  understood  by 
reference  to  the  following  statement  of  the  number  and  class  of  vessels 
which  aiTived  dimng  the  i)ast  year,  as  follows:  Ships,  113;  barks,  491; 
brigs,  45;  schooners,  87 ;  sloops,  181;  steamers,  220 — ^total,  1,143 ;  being 
an  avenige  of  22  i)er  week.  Of  these  1,143  vessels,  160  American  and 
56  foreign  bottoms  were  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade.  The  remainder 
w^ere  in  the  coasting  trade. 

l^ie  progress  of  settlement  in  this  Territory-,  although  slow  when  com- 
pared with  many  other  sections  of  the  Union,  has  been  more  rapid  during 
the  i)ast  year  than  ever  before.  During  the  12  months  preceding  the 
30th  of  June  last,  61,117.40  acres  of  land  were  taken  uiuler  the  various 
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acts  of  Congress,  an  amount  largely  exceeding  the  operations  of  any 
previous  year  since  the  organization  of  the  Territory.  This  absorption 
of  the  public  domain  gives  no  correct  idea  of  the  increase  of  population, 
for  a  larger  percentage  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  Territory  is  engaged 
in  commercial  and  manufacturing  pursuit-s  than  of  any  new  State  or 
Territory  in  the  Union. 
All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

S.  GAEFIELD, 
Surveyor  Oeneral  Washington  Territory, 
Hon.  Jos.  S.  Wilson, 

Commissioner  Oeneral  Land  Office^  Washington^  2>.  C 


A. — Statement  shotcing  the  condition  of  contracts  which  ttere  not  cloied  at  the  dafe  of  the  la$t 

annual  report. 


Contract. 


No. 


88 


Date. 


89 
90 


91 


9S 

93 
94 


Sept.  24, 
1866. 


Sept.  23, 
1866. 

Dec  27 
1866. 


Jan.    2, 

1867. 


Jan.     5, 
1867. 


Feb.    13 
1867. 

May    4, 
1867. 


Name  of  deputy. 


Jeise   Richard- 
■on. 


J.    V.  &  £i.  ]&. 

Meeker. 
Edw'dOiddingB 


Edwin  Richard- 
ton. 


J.  V.  &  E.  M. 
Meeker. 


AlAvd  H.  Sim- 
mons. 

Albert  J.  Tread- 
way. 


Character  of  work. 


3d  standard  parallel  north,  through  range 
17  east  Willamette  meridian.  Exterior 
lines,  townships  12  north,  of  ranges  16, 
17,  and  18  east;  11  and  12  north,  ranges 
28,  29.  and  30  eavt,  and  9  north,  ranges 
23  and  24  eaut  Subdivisions,  townships 
6  and  7  north,  range  30  east,  and  9  north, 
ranges  33  and  24  eai^t. 

Subdivisions,  towuHhips  20  and  21  north, 
ranges  3  east. 

Resnrvey  of  1st  stnndard  parallel  through 
ranges  20.  21,  22,  23,  24,  and  25  east 
Willamette  meridian.  Exteriors,  town- 
ships 5  and  6  north,  ranges  28  and  29 
east ;  3  north,  ranges  20  and  21  east ;  4 
north,  ranges  20.  21,  22,  23,  24,  and  25 
east ;  5  north,  ranges  24,  25,  26,  and  27 
east ;  14,  15,  and  16  north,  ranges  20  and 
21  east;  14  north,  range  19  east,  and  18 
north,  ranges  19  and  20  east  Willamette 
meridian.  Subdivinions,  township  3 
north,  range  21  east ;  4  north,  ranges 
22,  23,  24,  and  25  east ;  5  north,  range 
30  east,  and  5  and  6  north,  rangesS8  and 
29  east. 

4th  standard  parallel  through  ranges  30  to 
19  inclusive,  west  of  the  Columbia  guide 
meridian,  71  miles  43  chalus  and  35 
Unks. 


Subdivisicns,  township  22  north,  range  5 
east. 


Exterior  lines,  township  13  north,  range 
28  east,  and  townships  13, 14,  15,  and  16 
north,  ranges  24.  25,  26,  and  27  east. 

Exterior  lines,  townships  13, 14,  15,  and 
16  north,  ranges  22  and  23  east.  Sub- 
divisions, township  14  north,  range  24 
east,  and  townships  14  and  16  north, 
range  27  east 


Remarks. 


Closed.  Surveys  all  ooropleted. 
Plats  and  copies  of  field  notes 
transmitted  except  township 
12north,range  16east,deemed 
worthletv  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, and  hence  abandoned. 


Closed.  Plats,  &c.,  transmitted. 

Closed.  Plats  and  oopies  of  field 
notes  transmitted.  Some  of 
the  work  originally  named 
in  this  contract  was  changed 
by  permission  and  under  in- 
structions, and  other  work 
substituted  therefor.  The 
work  here  mentioned  em- 
braces the  substituted  work 
and  surveys  as  completed. 


Closed.  Plat  and  copy  of  field 
notes  transmitt^-d  to  Oeneral 
Land  Office.  This  contract 
originally  embraced  other 
work,  but  in  consequence  of 
hostile  manifestations  of  the 
Indians  in  the  designated 
locality,  the  deputy  was  per- 
mitted to  surrender  the  un- 
dertaking. 

Closed.  Plat  and  copy  of  field 
notes  transmitted  to  General 
Land  Office  and  local  land 
office. 

Closed.  Plats  and  copies  of 
field  notes  transmitted  to 
General  Land  Office. 

Closed.  Plats  and  copies  of 
field  notes  tranionitted  to 
General  Land  Office  and 
local  land  office. 
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B — Statement  showing  the  amount,  character,  and  condition  of  the  public  surveyi  contracted 

for  since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report,  1867. 


Contract. 

Name  of  depnty. 

Surveys  embraoed  in  contract. 

Estimated    num- 
ber of  miles. 

s. 

« 
K 

112 
10 
12 

10 

12 
10 

10 
10 

1 

a 

8 

a 

< 

Remarks. 

No. 

Date. 

95 
96 

97 
98 

Jnly    8, 
1867. 

Ang.   3, 
1867. 

An(r.  93, 

1867. 

Dec    8, 

1867. 

Aug.  14, 

1867. 

E.  M.  Meeker  . . 

Simmons     and 
Cock. 

• 

Edwin  Richard- 
son. 

Lewis  P.  Beach 
Henry  8.  Oile.. 

West  boundary,  township  21 

north,  range  4  ea»t. 
Subdiv'ns,  township  31  north, 

ranges  3,  4,  and  5  east. 
Exteriors,  township  3  north, 

range  13east;  9north,r*nges 

25and26east;  3and4north, 

ranges  1 7. 1 8,  and  19  east;  1 0. 

11,  and  13  north,  ranges  23, 

34,  23,  and  26  east. 
Snbdlvis'ns,  township  3  north, 

range  13  east ;  4  north,  r'ges 

17  and  18  east 
Exteriors,  townships  11  and 

12  north,  range  27  east 
Subdlvis'ns,  townships  11  and 

12  north,  ranges  27  and  28 

east;  5 north. ranges 24, 25, 

26,  and  27  east;    3  north, 

ranges  17, 18, 19,  and20easi. 
Subdiv'ns,  township  15  Qortli, 

range  1  west. 
Subdlvis'ns,  township  9  north, 

range  9  west. 

6 
140 

178 

• 

170 

18 
540 

00 
24 

172 
1.400 
2,130 

1.700 

216 
5,400 

600 
240 

Not  completed.     Deputy 
now  in  the  field. 

Closed.    Plats  and  copies 
of    field   notl^s   of  all 
transinit'd,  except  those 
of    township  3  north, 
range  12  east. 

Closed.  Plats,  See.,  trans- 
mitted. 

Do.              do. 

Closed.  Plats.  Ac,  trans- 
mitted. Work  done  un- 
der special  instructions 
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D. — Statement  showing  the  number  of  lineal  mUes  run^  rate  per  miUt  and  the  total  cost  of  sur- 
veys in  Washington  Territory  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868. 


Deicriptlya. 


Standard  parnlleli 

Exterior  boandariet 

Section  and  meander  lines 


Total. 


Diitance. 

MUes. 

103 

773 

1.668 

Chaint. 

8 

10 

33 

Link0. 

45 

5 

49 

2,544 

51 

99 

Rate  per 

mile. 


$15  00 
12  00 
10  CO 


37  00 


Amount. 


$1,546  59 

9.277  51 

16,684  19 


27.508  29 


Balance  of  nnexpend<>d  appropriation,  ai  per  acconnu  rendered,  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 

ending:  June  30,  1868.. $3,571  44 

Deduct  estimated  amount  for  unfinished  work 1, 924  00 


Estimated  balance  to  appropriation  fttnd  of  1869 


1.647  44 


E. — Statement  showing  number  of  acress  of  lands  surveyed  in  Washington   Territory  during 

the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868. 


O  9 

.  ■ 

O 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 


Description  of  townships  surveyed. 


Towndiip  3  north,  range  17  east. . 
Township  3  north,  range  18  east. . 
Townxhip  3  north,  range  19  east. . 
Township  3  north,  range  20  enst . . 
Township  3  north,  range  21  east. . 
Township  4  north,  range  17  east. . 
Township  4  north,  range  18  east.. 
Township  4  north,  range  22  east.. 
Township  4  north,  range  23  east.. 
Township  4  north,  range  24  east.. 
Township  4  north,  range  25  east.. 
To^vnship  5  north,  range  24  east. . 
Township  5  north,  range  85  east. . 
Township  5  north,  range  26  east.. 
Township  5  north,  range  27  east. . 
Township  5  north,  range  30  east. . 
Township  11  north,  range  27  east. 
Township  11  north,  range  28  east. 
Townsliip  12  north,  range  17  east. 
Township  12  north,  range  18  eait. 
Township  12  north,  range  27  east. 
Township  12  north,  range  28  east. 
Township  14  north,  range  19  east. 
Township  14  north,  range  20  east. 
Township  14^north,  range  21  east. 
Township  14  north,  range  24  east. 
Township  14  north,  range  27  east. 
Township  15  north,  range  20  east. 
Township  15  north,  range  21  east. 
Township  16  north,  range  20  east. 
Township  16  north,  range  27  east. 
Township  21  north,  range  5  east.. 
Township  22  north,  range  5  east. . 
Township  9  north,  range  9  west  . 
Township  15  north,  range  I  west  . 
Township  6  north,  range  35  east . . 
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Aerfs. 
10. 679. 57 
12. 964. 56 
20. 176. 07 
15, 79a  47 

6. 300. 03 
23,048.64 
23.054.38 
18.011.21 

8,862.89 

4.030.04 

286.  ."M) 

23,061.85 

16,23:}  02 

8, 771. 68 

8,711.53 

26a  65 

23,063.92 

20,718.21 

8,647.73 

3.905.28 
15.334.39 
20, 788. 85 
23,045.29 
23,077.30 
22.969.34 
23,0:26.08 
20. 145^  84 
23,(775.69 
23. 019. 92 
23.08&89 
22,941.27 
22, 399. 51 
22.686.64 

6, 164. 40 
33. 059. 71 

1,332.11 

573, 759. 38 
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F. — Estimate  of  expenses  incident  to  the  survey  of  the  public  lands  in 
Washinjt<m  Territory  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870. 

For  salary  of  surve jor  p^oneral - $2, 500 

For  salary  of  chief  clerk 1, 800 

For  salary  of  dranghtsman 1, 500 

For  salary  of  assUtant  draughtsman '. 1, 400 

For  salary  of  clerk ],200 

For  office  rent,  fuel,  wages  of  messenger,  and  other  incidental  expenses 2, 000 

Fur  258  miles  meridian  and  parallel  lines,  at  $  15 3, 870 

For  768  miles  townshi])  exterior  lines,  at  $12 9,2JH 

For  3,840  miles  section  and  meander  lines,  at  |10 38, 400 

Total  estimate 61,886 

8.  GARFIELD,  Surveyor  Genernl,  W,  T^ 
Surveyor  Gbnbral*8  Office, 

Otfmpia,  Haskington  Territory,  July  31,  18G8. 


Xo.  17  L. 


Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Helena^  Montana^  September  30,  1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  houor  to  submit  to  you  my  annual  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings had  in  this  8ui*veying  district  both  with  i*eference  to  fiehl  and 
office  work,  together  with  such  information  as  I  have  been  able  to  col- 
lect concerning  the  resources  and  prosperity  of  Montana.  I  also  for- 
ward statements  concerning  the  business,  as  follows,  to  wit : 

A. — Diagram  of  Montana,  showing  the  present  condition  of  the  sur- 
veys, 

B. — Diagram  of  Canon  mining  district,  showing  the  position  of  mineral 
claims  therein,  on  unsurveyed  lands,  under  act  of  Congress  July  26, 
1866. 

C. — Diagi*am  of  Belt  Mountain  mining  district,  showing  the  position  of 
mineral  claims  therein,  on  unsurveyed  lands,  under  act  of  Congress 
July  26,  1866. 

D. — Statement  showing  the  condition  of  contracts  under  the  appro- 
priations made  by  Congi'ess. 

E. — Statement  showing  the  condition  of  contracts  for  surv^ey  of  mineral 
lands  under  act  of  Congress  July  26, 1866. 

F. — Statement  showing  thetewnship  plats  furnished  register  at  Helena. 

G. — Statement  showing  the  condition  of  appropriation  for  the  survey 
of  public  lands. 

H. — Statement  showing  the  condition  of  appropriation  for  the  surveyor 
generaPs  salary. 

I. — Statement  showing  the  condition  of  appropriation  for  the  clerks  of 
Hun^eyor  general's  office. 

K. — Statement  showing  the  condition  of  appropriation  for  the  office 
rent  and  incidental  expenses  of  surveyor  general's  office. 

L. — Statement  showing  the  amount  of  deposits  made  under  act  of  Con- 
gress July  26,  1866. 

My  last  annual  report  having  been  made  soon  after  the  inception  of 
the  jmblic  surveys  in  Montana,  and  contract  No.  1  for  the  survey  of  the 
principal  meridian  and  base  line  having  just  been  completed,  I  included 
all  the  work  done  up  to  that  time,  and  now  only  give  a  synopsis  of  such 
as  was  therein  mentioned. 
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The  employes  in  this  office,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  statements, 
have  been  engaged  in  the  following  duties,  viz : 

1.  Keei)ing  up  and  copying  the  correspondence. 

2.  Milking  out  contracts  in  quadruplicate. 

3.  Making  out  instnictions  to  deputies  for  survey  of  private  mineral 
land  chiiuis  in  duplicate. 

4.  Making  out  special  instnictions  to  deputies  for  survey  of  public 
lands  in  duplicate.* 

o.  Examination  of  field  notes  of  private  mineral  lAnd  claims  as  sur- 
veyed under  contract. 

G.  Examination  of  Held  notes  of  public  sim^eys  as  returned  by  depu- 
ties. 

7.  Making  sketches  to  accompany  the  contracts  of  public  surveys. 

8.  Keeping  in  order  the  records,  plats,  and  field  notes  of  public  and 
private  survevs  and  making  returns  of  transcriiits  to  General  Land 
Office. 

1).  Making  out  accoimts  and  bonds  of  deputy  surveyors  for  surveys 
executed. 

10.  Making  out  quarterly  accounts  and  vouchers. 

11.  Posting  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  records  in  this  office. 

12.  Milking  out  in  trii)licate  the  annual  rei)ort  with  the  necessary 
statements.       > 

With  ni}^  communication  to  you  of  July  IGth,  ultimo,  I  submitted  the 
following  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870 : 

For  standard  lines $4, 950  00 

For  township  lines 10, 584  00 

For  se(ttion  and  meander  lines 30,  (K)0  00 

For  rent  of  office  and  other  incidentals 3, 000  00 

For  salary  of  surveyor  general 3, 000  00 

For  clerks  in  office  of  surveyor  general 7, 000  00 

Total. 64, 534  00 


The  estimates  for  field  work  I  consider  moderate  in  C/Omparison  with 
the  calls  constantly  being  made  by  settlers  for  the  survey  of  their  sev- 
eral localities,  w  ho  are  awaiting  the  lines  to  be  run  and  marked,  that 
they  may  make  permanent  imi)rovements  with  the  assurance  of  no  future 
disturbance. 

The  more  important  regions  needing  attention  are  the  full  survey  of 
the  Gallatin,  Sladison,  Jeft'erson,  and  Missouri  valleys,  a  portion  of 
each  being  now  under  contract. 

Deputy  Johnson  has  the  extensifm  of  the  basi?.  line  west  included  in 
his  (H)ntract,  which  is  expected  to  be  of  future  service  in  surveying  the 
Bitter  Eoot  valley  should  the  reservation  therein  be  at  any  time  set 
aside  by  the  authorities,  in  addition  to  the  opening  up  of  the  Big  Hole 
valley,  an  important  region.  He  also  has  the  survey  of  the  extension 
of  the  first  standard  parallel  north  until  it  reaches  the  w  est  side  of  the 
Deer  Lodge  valley,  and  from  this  line  a  guide  meridian  is  to  run  dowTi 
the  Deer  Lodge  valley,  thus  opening  up  for  towTishiping  and  section- 
alizing  that  portion  of  Montana,  Avhich  is  very  valuable  as  farming  land, 
and  I  am  informed  that  when  siuveyed  will  be  at  once  purchased  by 
the  settlers. 

Deer  Lodge  county  is  the  most  populous  of  any  in  the  Territory,  and 
surveys  are  greatly  needed  there,  as  much  attention  is  paid  to  farming 
and  stock  business. 
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There  are  also  valuable  mines  in  the  mountains  on  either  side  of  this 
valley,  the  claimants  of  which  when  desiring  surveys  under  the  act  of 
Congress,  July  26,  18GG,  can  readily  have  them  connected  with  the 
regular  system  of  surv^eys. 

I  would  suggest  the  following  surveys  as  now  most  important : 

The  principal  meridian  should  be  extended  south  18  miles,. and  from 
it  both  the  lirst  and  second  standards  south  run  w  est  to  the  territorial 
limits,  thus  opening  ui)  for  survey  the  numerous  settlements  on  the 
Mjidison,  Jefferson,  Stinking  Water,  Beaver  Head,  and  Big  Hole  livers, 
and  their  tributaries. 

The  second  standard  parallel  north  should  be  extended  from  its  present 
terminus  east  to  accommodate  the  settlements  on  Deep  creek  and  its 
affluents,  from  which  a  guide  meridian  can  readily  be  run  and  the  adja- 
cent countrj^  surveyed. 

In  e^ich  of  the  valleys  I  think  it  woiBd  be  necessary  to  run  a  guide 
meridian  from  a  standard  line  whenever  extended  thereto,  as  it  will  be 
impossible  to  make  the  connections  by  township  lines  across  the  ranges 
of  mountains.  This,  w  hile  facilitating  the  progress  of  surs  eys,  will  act 
as  a  check  ui^on  the  liability  to  error. 

After  the  proposed  surveys  heretofore  mentioned  have  been  started, 
it  woidd  be  of  service  to  extend  the  principal  meridian  north  beyond 
Sun  river,  so  as  to  include  that  portion  of  country,  and  to  there  run  the 
necessary  standard  and  township  lines,  that  subdi visional  w  ork  may 
be  commenced.  That  being  on  the  road  between  this  place  and  Fort 
Benton,  and  quite  valuable  as  a  farming  coimtry,  the  lands  are  being 
fast  settled  up  and  woidd  be  rajiidly  ])urchased  by  incoming  and  resi- 
dent settlers.  The  vicinity  of  the  road  especially  is  looked  upon  as  of 
considerable  value.  Another  inducement — Fort  Shaw,  a  United  States 
garrison,  being  also  located  there,  settlers  naturally  congregate  in  its 
vicinity,  where  ample  protection  is  attbrded. 

AGRICULTURE. 

During  the  time  since  our  valleys  were  first  cultivated  to  the  present, 
it  has  been  shown  that  actual  experience  in  farming  in  this  country  is 
necessarv  for  success. 

The  Jesuits,  in  ctmimencing  to  cultivate  the  soil  in  the  Bitter  Root 
valley  about  25  years  ago,  could  raise  scarcely  an ji;liing,  but  experiments 
soon  showed  them  the  tiiie  course,  and  the  grounds  in  that  region  w  hich 
at  one  time  refused  to  yield  are  now  prolific  with  splendid  crops,  the 
incoming  settlers  having  profited  by  the  experience  of  others.  Such 
has  been  the  result  that  from  that  valley  we  receive  the  largest  and 
finest  specimens  displayed  in  the  market ;  as  each  year  passes  the  sys- 
tem becomes  more  perfect. 

Montaim  has  this  season  yielded  bountifully  in  her  harvests  of  wheat, 
oats,  and  barley,  while  the  i)roduction  of  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes, 
turnips^  carrots,  beets,  cabbage,  and  other  esculents,  is  very  large,  making 
us  now  a  j^lf-sustaining  people. 

Com  is  successfully  raised  for  table  use  in  all  parts  of  the  Territory, 
but  only  ripens  in  the  Bitter  Root  valley,  where  also  watermelons  and 
tomatoes  have  been  successfully  cultivated,  and  quite  a  supi)ly  of  them 
can  be  daily  seen  on  the  streets  of  Helena. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Prickly  Pear,  near  Helena,  the  crops  of  wheat 
have  been  enormous  and  almost  beyond  precedent  j  one  field  of  twenty- 
three  acres,  in  particidar,  has  produced  an  average  of  fifty-seven  and 
three  fourths  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  yield  of  wheat  throughout  the  Territory  is  unusually  large^  and 
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will  in  all  probability  exceed  the  average  of  any  other  State  or  Ter- 
ritory. From  reliable  information  I  estimate  it  reasonably  at  40  bushels 
per  acre. 

The  three  large  flouring  mills  in  the  Gallatin  valley  convert  the  grain 
of  that  section  into  a  fidl  supply  of  merchantable  produce,  whence  it  is 
shipped  to  the  different  mining  camps  and  cities,  where  it  finds  a  ready 
market  at  paying  prices.  One  of  these  mills  is  situated  at  the  base  of 
the  mountains,  almost  at  the  source  of  a  bold  never-freezing  stream,  and 
can  keep  in  operation  during  the  entire  year.  There  are  other  similar 
mills  in  the  different  agricultural  regions,  all  of  which  are  in  operation. 

The  foot-hills  are  each  year  being  more  extensively  cultivated,  and 
experience  is  now  proving  them  to  be  the  best  for  agricultural  purposes- 
where  they  can  be  conveniently  irrigated,  as  the  frost  is  not  so  liable  to 
affect  the  crops  as  on  the  lower  ^ound. 

The  methods  of  irrigating  hereare  similar  to  those  of  other  countries  ; 
the  soiu'ce  of  the  streams  being  quite  high,  no  diflftculty  is  found  in  get- 
ting water  on  all  the  arable  land. 

Frequently  large  ditches  are  constructed  by  a  number  of  settlers  and 
used  by  the  neighborhood,  but  generally  each  one  builds  his  own,  which 
is  found  to  cost  but  little. 

It  has  been  found  best  to  saturate  the  ground  well  with  water  after 
ploughing  and  before  planting,  and  afterwards  to  use  but  a  limited  quan- 
tity of  water.  In  this  way  labor  is  saved  and  the  productions  are  of  a 
more  solid  nature. 

This  season  has  been  remarkable  for  the  almost  total  disappearance  of 
grasshoppers,  which  in  some  localities  have  heretofore  been  quite  a  pest. 

The  weather  has  been  such  that  the  farmers  are  hopefiU  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  insects,  which  have  done  no  harm  whatever  recently  to  the 
crop?,  and  but  little  fears  are  now  entertained  for  their  future  appear- 
ance. 

Heretofore  neither  wheat  or  other  grains,  nor  any  of  the  vegetables, 
have  escaped  when  attacked  by  them,  and  now  that  they  are  about  to  be 
annihilated  our  prospects  brighten  for  large  and  more  certain  crops. 

Fruit  raising  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  tried  to  prove  it  a  success, 
but  a  growing  interest  prevails  among  the  farmers  in  tliis  branch.  There 
are,  however,  in  various  parts  of  the  Territory,  orchards  of  apples,  pears, 
quinces,  &c.,  planted,  and  many  of  them  in  a  thriving  condition. 

The  trees,  young  and  stix)Ug,  are  mostly  brought  from  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territory,  and,  by  their  present  appearance,  no  doubt  is 
entertained  but  that  we  will  soon  be  supi)lied  with  such  fruits  as  will 
meet  the  demands  for  home  consumption. 

At  present  our  people  make  piu'chases  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  &c.,  in 
Salt  Lake,  and  transport  them  by  wagon,  causing  them  to  be  quite  expen- 
sive. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  wild  fruits,  such  as  raspberries,  gooseberries, 
currants,  and  plums,  which  are  used  for  the  table  and  found  to  be  de- 
licious, equal  to  similar  cultivated  fruits  of  the  States. 

An  agiicultural  fair,  with  liberal  premium  lists,  and  handsomely 
improved  grounds,  will  soon  be  held  near  this  city  and  promises  to  be 
largely  attended  by  both  exhibitors  and  visitors.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be 
the  means  of  collecting  and  disseminating  more  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
ducts and  resources  of  Montiina  than  any  other  movement  of  our  citizens. 

Could  we  have  a  foreign  market,  such  as  a  railroad  only  can  supply, 
much  more  attention  would  be  paid  to  agriculture,  and  the  beautiful  val- 
ley, now  comparatively  untouched,  would  be  rapidly  filled  up  with  an 
enteiprising  class  of  citizens,  who  could  not  help  but  prosper  from  their 
bountiful  harvei^ts,  as  those  now  here  are  doing. 
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TIMBER. 

Since  my  last  report  there  has  not  been  the  needless  destruction  of  tim- 
ber as  heretofore,  but  there  are  still  persons  thoughtless  and  negligent, 
and,  again,  others  maliciously  disposed,  who  destroy  a  vast  amount  of 
timber  for  which  we  will  soon  find  use  in  mining,  building,  &c. 

The  only  protection  to  be  afforded  these  lands  is  their  survey  and 
sale. 

Purchasers  at  good  prices  could  readily  be  found  by  the  government, 
and  when  in  private  hands  self-interest  would  save  this  wholesale 
destruction. 

Although  our  timber  is  of  excellent  quality  and  remarkably  well  diver- 
sified throughout  the  Territory,  there  is  still  none  to  spare,  and  if  wasted 
but  a  short  time  will  elapse  before  the  country  will  jierceptibly  feel  the 
loss. 

1  would  therefore  recommend  for  your  consideration  the  immediate 
survey  of  the  timber  lands,  and  that  they  be  exposed  at  public  sale  at 
the  earliest  day  practicable. 

For  their  survey,  however,  augmented  prices  will  be  required  to  those 
now  paid,  as  none  of  the  deputies  will  at  present  contract  fpr  the  survey 
of  such  lands,  they  being  generally  of  a  rugged  character. 

COAL. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  report  coal  of  good  quality  has  been  found 
at  or  near  Bannock  City,  with  indications  of  there  being  a  large  body 
of  it. 

It  also  exists  on  the  Big  and  Little  Blackfoot  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Judith  and  Muscleshell  rivers, 
east  of  the  Belt  range. 

It  has  also  long  been  known  to  exist  on  the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone 
rivers. 

Two  attempts  have  been  made  at  mining,  one  on  the  Missouri  river,  at 
a  point  about  12  miles  below  F'ort  Benton,  where  some  enteqmsing  men 
have  been  getting  out  coal  for  the  use  of  the  steamboats,  and  at  the 
Boseman  Pass,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Ellis.  At  this  place  the  vein  of 
coal  is  about  20  feet  wide  with  occasional  clay  seams,  which,  however, 
diminish  at  a  greater  depth. 

The  pit  is  about  45^,  and  at  the  present  depth  the  coal  is  nearly  solid. 
Some  wa«  sent  to  this  place,  where  it  was  used  in  making  gas,  with 
highly  satisfactory  results. 

Most  of  the  coal  hitheito  found  is  of  the  variety  called  brown  coal  or 
lignite,  but  some  of  it  is  undoubtedly  bituminous,  and  of  good  quality  ; 
all  of  it  can  be  used. 

At  present  there  is  no  demand  for  it,  as  the  diflftculties  of  transporta- 
tion make  the  price  too  high ;  but  a  few  years  will  elapse,  however,  before 
it  will  be  of  great  value  to  supply  the  place  of  the  timber,  which  will  be 
rapidly  exhausted  at  the  present  rates  of  consumption,  and  to  meet  th*^ 
demands  of  smelting  ftirnaces  and  ultimately  of  railroads. 

Referring  to  the  act^  of  Congress,  July  1,  1864^  and  March  3,  1805, 
"  for  the  disposal  of  coal  lands  and  town  property  in  the  public  domain," 
I  would  respectfully  recommend  the  passage  of  an  amendment  by  which 
ai'.tual  settlers  and  workers  on  such  lands  should  have  the  right  of  pre- 
emption. • 

Could  such  security  be  given  to  them  many  enterprising  men  would 
devote  time  and  labor  to  develop  these  mines,  but  at  prcvsent  the  dis- 
23  I 
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coverers  endeavor  to  cover  up  as  much  as  possible  the  surface  indica- 
tions of  coal,  thus  rendering  it  impossible  for  the  deputies  to  report  them, 
and  expect  to  pre-empt  such  lands  as  agricultural,  although  they  would 
be  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  coal  lands  cx)uld  they  have  an  assurance  of 
a  substantial  claim  after  having  made  improvements  on  them.  Such  an 
amendment  would  give  a  great  impetus  to  the  mining  and  industrial 
interests  of  the  Territory,  as  most  of  the  silver  mmes  are  composed  of 
argentiferous  galena,  and  cheap  fuel  is  a  great  necessity  for  the  use  of 
furnaces.  Many  coal  discoveries  now  unknown  would  be  at  once 
announced. 
No  new  discoveries  of  iron  ore  have  been  made  since  my  last  report. 

COPPER. 

There  are  two  localities  where  copper  lodes  (properly  so  called)  have 
been  discovered,  one  of  which  is  east  of  the  Missouri  at  the  head  of  the 
Muscleshell,  and  the  other  at  Butte  City,  on  Silver  Bow  creek. 

A  shaft  70  or  80  feet  deep  was  sunk  on  one  of  the  lodes  on  the 
Muscleshell,  but  the  hostilities  of  the  Indians  caused  the  work  to  be 
abandoned,  and  nothing  has  been  since  done. 

At  Silver  Bow  two  furnaces  were  erected  and  some  smelting  was  done, 
as  an  experiment,  with  good  success. 

It  was  the  intention  of  one  of  the  owners  to  send  some  of  the  ore  to 
Swansea,  in  England,  in  order  to  be  thoroughly  tested. 

There  are  excellent  lodes  of  gold,  silver,  and  copi>er  in  this  district, 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  much  attention. 

SILVER. 

The  chief  points  at  which  silver  mining  has  been  carried  on  are 
Argenta,  near  the  Beaver  Head  river,  and  at  the  towns  of  Phillipsburg 
and  Georgetown,  on  Flint  creek,  and  Jefferson  City,  in  Jefferson  county. 
At  Argenta  the  ores  are  generally  argentiferous  galena,  while  in  the 
Flint  Ci'eek  district  they  are  sulphurets  and  chlorides  of  silver. 

At  neither  place  are  the  works  erected  as  yet  in  regular  and  con- 
stant operation  for  the  reduction  of  the  ores,  but  many  of  the  lodes 
have  been  sufficiently  developed  to  prove  their  jjermanency,  and  enough 
silver  has  been  obtained  to  show  the  gieat  richness  of  the  ores  and  the 
readiness  with  which  they  can  be  worked. 

At  Argenta  there  are  two  furnaces  now  building,  and  one  (Mr.  Esler's) 
has  been  in  operation  for  some  time  and  seems  to  have  met  with  success. 

I  learn  from  a  very  reliable  source  that  their  last  run  of  17  days  pro- 
duced 105  pounds  (troy)  of  very  tine  silver,  and  the  expenses  did  not 
reach  $1,000. 

A  recent  nin  of  the  mill  at  Phillipsburg  on  rock,  from  the  Poor  Man's 
Joy  lode,  situatiid  in  Flint  Creek  district,  and  owned  principally  by  Cole 
Saunders,  has  given  near  400  pounds  of  silver  from  49  tons  of  ore. 

Furnaces  or  smelters  have  been  erected  at  other  points  in  the  Territory' 
where  argentiferous  galena  abounds,  but  1  have  not  heard  of  any  results 
from  them. 

The  want  of  skill,  experience,  and  means,  and  the  high  prices  of  labor, 
and  of  all  necessary  aiticles,  will  for  some  time  yet  prevent  their  success- 
ful or  continuous  working.  The  price  of  fuel,  however,  is  the  main 
obstacle. 

The  opening  of  coal-mines  near  any  of  these  mining  districts  would 
set  numberless  furnaces  to  work  and  be  a  boon  to  the  industry  of  the 
country  second  only  to  the  advent  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad. 
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GOLD. 

Placer  mining  has  been  prosecuted  tbis  year  witb  very  good  success. 
]S"o  discoveries  of  great  ricbness  bave  been  made,  but  several  new  camps 
of  fine  promise  have  been  opened,  wbile  a  number  of  small  gidches  have 
been  worked,  and  much  gold  has  been  taken  out. 

The  placer  mining  in  the  Territory  in  many  instances  partakes  of  the 
character  of  regidar  mining,  as  in  many  of  the  gulches  deep  shafts  are 
required  to  reach  the  bed  rock,  and  machinery  is  necessary  to  hoist  out 
the  dirt  and  rocks. 

It  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that  gulch  mining  will  not  be 
exhausted  for  years,  but  will  become  a  source  of  permanent  prosperity, 
and  give  greater  yield  as  the  country  becomes  more  self-sustaining  ana 
the  prices  of  provisions  and  labor  are  reduced. 

Even  at  present  there  are  numbers  of  placers  abandoned  by  miners, 
or  "worked  out,''  as  it  is  termed,  and  also  many  gulches  which  it  will 
not  pay  individuals  to  work,  but  could  be  taken  in  hand  by  companies 
with  capital  sufficient  to  bring  in  ditches  and  put  up  the  necessary 
works,  and  made  to  yield  enormous  profits. 

Quartz  mining  for  gold  may  be  said  to  have  been  very  successful  this 
year,  and  a  great  deal  of  money  has  been  added  to  the  general  circula- 
tion from  this  source.  Many  mines  are  now  being  worked  in  a  regular 
manner  by  practical  men  who  have  had  experience  in  this  or  other  min- 
ing countries,  and  there  is  a  fair  prospect  that  our  mines  will  receive  a 
thorough  development,  and  i)rove  theu*  immense  value,  as  some  have 
alreadv  done. 

During  the  last  few  years  many  companies  have  been  formed  at  the 
east  for  working  mines  in  this  Tenitory  which  were  generally  failures 
from  the  fact  that  their  mines  were  untried,  the  superintendents  igno- 
rant of  their  duties,  and  the  expenditures  neither  economical  nor  judicious. 

At  present  mining  property  is  sold  on  its  merits  as  developed,  and 
the  general  tendency  is  towards  development  rather  than  si)eculation. 
Men  who  have  no  capital  but  their  labor  are  now  vigorously  at  work  on 
their  lodes,  and  the  favorable  results  will  soon  be  evident ;  i)articularly 
as  this  kind  of  work,  unlike  placer  mining,  can  be  prosecuted  in  winter. 

Among  the  lodes  most  prominently  successful  has  been  the  Atlantic 
Cable  lode,  situated  on  the  range  between  the  Deer  Lodge  river  and 
Flint  creek.  Three  months  ago  it  had  a  width  of  39  feet,  and  I  have 
been  credibly  informed  that  since  the  month  of  July  last  the  average 
yield  has  been  about  $5,000  a  week  in  gold. 

The  Whitlatch  Union  No.  2,  mentioned  in  my  report  of  last  year,  still 
holds  its  own  as  a  good  paying  mine.  There  are  now  three  companies, 
each  keeping  a  mill  constantly  employed  at  work  on  it,  all  of  which 
are  doing  well,  and  shafts  are  being  sunk  on  other  portions  of  it.  An 
extension  of  this  lode  has  been  recently  discovered,  and  a  patent  applied 
for.    It  also  promises  weU. 

In  Madison  county,  near  Virginia  City  and  Sterling,  mining  is  going 
on  actively,  and  mills  are  running  with  good  returns.    At  Rochester 
gulch,  on  the  Jefferson  river,  Mr.  Hendrie's  mill  has  been  running  for 
some  time  on  ore  from  the  Wat^eka  lode,  and  has  been  remarkably  sue 
cessful. 

At  Highland  district  there  are  several  well  developed  lodes,  and  Pro- 
fessor Swallow,  of  St.  Louis,  is  w  orking  on  the  BaUarat  lode,  and  has  a 
capacious  mill  erected  for  both  silver  and  gold. 

There  are  also  several  arastra^,  erected  at  or  near  Highland,  at  work 
on  different  lodes.    The  one  connected  with  the  Only  Chance  lode  has 
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been  highly  successful,  and  some  runs  have  yielded  at  the  rate  of  $100 
per  ton. 

In  the  Ten-mile  district,  about  20  miles  from  this  city,  there  are  a 
number  of  lodes  of  both  gold  and  silver  now  being  developed,  which 
promise  exceedingly  well.  A  gold  mill  is  being  erected  there,  and  will 
soon  be  in  working  order.  Some  of  the  silver  veins  are  immensely  rich, 
and  a  few  have  been  found  with  a  width  of  from  12  to  30  feet. 

The  estimate  of  the  gold  yield  submitted  by  me  last  year  having  been 
the  subject  of  some  comment  and  dispute,  I  would  here  say  that  my 
information  was  derived  from  the  most  reliable  soiu'ces  at  hand,  which, 
at  best,  are  not  very  definite.  I  have  now  no  reason  to  change  the  opin- 
ion then  submitted,  and  have  taken  especial  pains  to  inform  myself 
upon  <he  amount  produced  this  season. 

From  the  bankers  their  universal  report  is  that  fully  25  per  cent,  more 
gold  has  been  taken  out  than  last  year,  their  business  having  increased 
at  that  rate ;  and  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  express  forwarders,  and  the  prin- 
cipal carriers  of  bullion  from  this  Territory,  have  shipped  over  50  per 
cent,  more  than  during  the  same  months  last  season. 

The  water  has  universally  held  out  better  and  the  mining  camps  have 
yielded  more  steadily  than  heretofore,  their  increase  being  gradual. 

THE  NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

In  view  of  the  immense  importance  which  a  railroad  would  be  to  the 
country,  I  have  taken  pains  to  gather  such  infonnation  personally  or  by 
deputies  that  could  be  used  to  advant^ige  in  forming  a  judgment  a«  to 
the  best  route  for  such  a  railroad  to  puisue,  and  shall  endeavor  to  impart 
such  information  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  will  confine  my  remarks  to 
the  route  between  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri  laid  down  on  the  map 
published  with  the  report  of  Edwin  F.  Johnson,  esq.,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Noithem  Pacific  railroad. 

The  general  direction  of  the  road  from  the  mouth  of  the  Owahtaroup 
river,  where  it  is  represented  as  passing,  being  nearly  due  west,  it  would 
encounter  two  principal  obstacles  to  be  overcome  before  reaching  the 
waters  of  the  Columbia — the  Belt  mountain  to  the  east  and  the  Rocky 
mountains  to  the  west  of  tbe  Missouri  river  at  its  second  crossing.  The 
Belt  mountains,  rising  at  the  mouth  of  Deep  river  on  the  Missouri, 
extend  south  and  southeasterly  for  130  miles  to  the  bend  of  the  Yellow- 
stone, whence  between  that  river  and  the  Muscleshell  it  subsides  into  a 
rolling,  elevated  plateau.  To  avoid  these  mountains  or  to  pass  them 
the  road  could  take  one  of  three  directions : 

1.  It  could  pass  down  the  Yellowstone  river,  along  the  edge  of  said 
plateau,  to  the  mouth  of  Shield's  river,  at  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Yellow- 
stone; thence  over  the  Boseman  Pfiss  into  the  Gallatin  valley,  and  down 
the  East  Gallatin  to  the  Three  Forks  of  the  Missouri,  which  can  be 
crossed  with  a  single  bridge  ;  and  thence  up  the  Jefferson  and  Big  Hole 
riv(T  to  the  Deer  Lodge  Pass  of  the  liocky  mountains ;  and  thence  down 
the  Deer  Lodge  river  to  the  Hellgate.  This  i-oute  is  an  eminently  prac- 
ticable one  as  regards  grades,  the  two  passes  mentioned  being  the  lowe^st 
in  the  liocky  mountains,  and  never  impassable  on  account  of  snow ;  but 
is  out  of  direction. 

2.  To  pass  over  the  rolling  plateau  mentioned  above  the  head  of  the 
Muscleshell,  and  thence  cross  the  Belt  mountains  at  the  head  of  Duck 
creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Missouri,  where  the  Muscleshell  wagon  road 
y)a8ses ;  cross  the  Missouri  near  that  point,  and  thence  cross  the  Rocky 
mountains  either  at  the  head  of  Ten-mile  creek  or  by  MuUan's  Pass, 
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and  thence  down  the  Hellgate  river.  This  is  the  most  direct  route,  and 
is  evidently  practicable,  but  has  not  yet  been  throughly  examined.  The 
divide  between  the  Muscleshell  and  Deep  creek  is  a  broad,  open  pass, 
with  gentler  descents  both  ways.  On  this  route  there  would  probably 
be  at  least  two  tunnels  through  the  Belt  and  Rocky  mountains,  witli 
grades  of  90  or  100  feet  on  either  side  of  each  for  about  10  miles ;  and 
the  difficulties  of  construction  would  be  greater  than  either  of  the  above 
lines. 

A  third  line  would  proceed  from  the  head  of  Muscleshell  down  Deep 
creek  (on  Smith's  river)  to  the  Missouri,  and  cross  the  Eocky  mountains 
at  Lewis  and  Clarke's  or  Cadotte's  Pass.  This  is  a  very  favorable  line ; 
would  require  one  tunnel  through  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  has  been 
pretty  thoroughly  explored. 

There  are  in  the  R<)cky  mountains,  within  30  miles  of  either  side  of 
the  direct  line  of  the  road,  Ave  known  passes,  viz.,  Lewis  and  Clarke's, 
Cadotte's,  Mullan's,  head  of  Ten-mile,  and  head  of  a  branch  of  North 
Boulder  creek.  These  passes  would  average  not  over  6,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  have  good  hill-side  approaches,  and  would  probably 
require  a  mile  of  tunnelling,  speaking  in  general  terms. 

There  are  other  points  within  these  limits  not  yet  explored  where  it 
is  almost  certain  other  practicable  passes  exist. 

The  amount  of  snow  which  remains  on  the  ground  during  the  winter 
is  surprisingly  small.  At  this  point  the  depth  of  snow  never  exceeded 
one  foot. 

A  gentleman  connected  with  the  office,  who  had  occasion  to  travel 
much  during  the  winter  and  spring,  gave  me  the  following  list  of  meas- 
urements of  the  snow  at  difterent  points :  Summit  of  Belt  mountains 
and  divide  of  head  of  Muscleshell,  in  month  of  January,  one  foot  j  head 
of  Ten-mile  creek  at  Frenchwoman's  Pass,  Rocky  mountains,  March  15, 
two  feet ;  no  snow  in  the  valley  of  Mullan's  Pass ;  ten  days  after,  verj- 
little  snow — ground  bare  in  many  places ;  head  of  Fish  creek,  near  Red 
Mountain  City,  March  27,  three  feet.  This  was  a  deep  gorge,  thickly 
wooded.  Head  of  North  Boulder,  in  April,  no  snow,  except  m  patches 
on  the  southern  exposure  of  the  hills ;  on  the  15th  March  the  valleys 
were  entirely  free,  from  snow. 

I  am  indebted  for  much  of  the  above  information  to  Colonel  De  Lacj, 
who  is  a  civil  engineer  by  profession ;  has  lived  nine  years  in  this  coun- 
try, and  whose  statements  I  have  always  found  remarkably  accurat^^ 
and  exact.  Many  of  his  explorations  and  examinations  have  been  with 
an  eye  to  collecting  data  on  these  points. 

I  have  made  no  allusion  to  the  route  north  of  the  Missouri  river, 
explored  by  the  late  gallant  General  Stevens,  as  every  point  of  it  has 
been  exhaustively  treated  upon  in  his  admirable  report  published  in 
1858.  Both  routes  have  their  advantages,  which  will  no  doubt  be  con- 
sidered and  acted  upon  when  the  road  will  be  definitely  located. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  have  the  most  unbounded  confi- 
dence in  the  future  of  Montana. 

Our  people  are  enterprising,  thrifty,  and  prosperous,  constantly  open- 
ing up  new  fields  for  the  farmer,  mechanic,  miner,  and  merchant.  With 
a  population  of  about  40,000,  and  constantly  increasing:  with  a  taxable 
property,  as  returned,  of  nearly  $10,000,000,  (supposed  to  be  rated  at 
half  its  value ;)  with  an  annual  yield  of  the  precious  metals  amounting 
to  $20,000,000 ;  with  good  schools  and  churches  in  all  neighborhoods, 
where  even  a  small  group  willingly  gives  them  support ;  with  endless 
numbers  of  valuable  mines  scattered  throughout  the  Territory,  and  new 
discoveries  daily  being  made ;  with  an  agricultural  coimtiy  that  defies 
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all  others  with  its  productions ;  with  a  climate  that  for  the  health  and 
vigor  it  imparts  is  unsorpassecl ;  with  an  energy  among  the  citizens  able 
to  overcome  any  obstacle,  Montana,  offering  more  inducements  to  the 
laborer  and  capitalist  than  any  other  new  countiy,  cheerfully  and  cor- 
dially invites  all  to  come  and  partake  of  her  prosperity,  and  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  her  future  greatness. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  MEREDITH, 
Surveyor  General  of  Monta/ruju 
Hon.  Jos.  S.  Wilson, 

Commissioner  General  Land  O^jke^  Washington^  J),  C. 
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£. — Statement  showing  condition  of  contracts  made  for  survey  of  mineral  lands  in  Montana, 
under  act  of  Congress  July  26, 1866,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868. 


Contract. 

Name  of  dep- 
uty. 

Mo.  of  dis- 
trict. 

Extent  of  district. 

Mo.  of  final 
surveys 
made. 

Remarks. 

Ko. 

Date. 

3 

Feb'y  28. 18fi8 
March  16, 1868 

March  18, 1868 
May       3, 1868 

B.  P.  Marsh .... 

Owyhee  Park  mining  district . 
Conotiesof  Lewis  and  Clariie, 

Jefferson,  Meagher,  and 

Choteau. 
Madison,  Gallatin,  and  Big 

Horn. 
Deer  Lodire  and  Missoula. . . . 

2 

8 

Contract  cancelled. 

4 
o 

Geo.B.Foote.. 

JohnHCorbett 
William  Epler 

3 

1 
3 

All  surveys    mnde 
under  private  de- 
poHlts. 
Do             do 

Do            do 

F. — Statement  shoteing  the  description  of  land  for  which  township  plats  and  descriptive  lists 
have  been  furnished  to  the  Helena  land  district,  Helena,  Montana,  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1868. 


Township. 

Range. 

Area. 

Triplicate  plats — when  transmitted. 

Descriptive  lists — when  transmitted. 

10  north . . . 

2  went.. 

3  WCHt . . 

22.938.79 
22,918.79 

June  25. 1868 

June  25. 1866. 

10  north. .. 

June  25.  1868 

June  25. 1868. 
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Ko.  17  D. 

Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Leavenworthj  Kanaa^ij  September  5,  18G8. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  yonr  instructions  of  April  29,  1868,  I  liere- 
with  submit  my  annual  report,  in  duplicate,  sliowing  the  condition  of 
surveys  and  the  operations  of  the  office  in  the  district  of  Kansas,  during 
the  fiscMil  year  ending  June  30, 1868. 

1.  Names,  duties  and  salaries  of  persons  employed  in  the  office  of  the 
surveyor  general  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1868. 

2.  Sums  expended  for  salaries  of  sui'veyor  general  and  clerks  during 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1868. 

3.  Expenditures  of  the  office  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868. 

4.  Amount  of  revenue  tax  paid  by  the  surveyor  general  and  clerks 
during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868. 

5.  Number  and  area  of  townships  of  which  plats  and  descriptive  lists 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  department  and  local  land  offices  during 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1868. 

6.  The  extent  and  cost  of  surveys  executed  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1868. 

7.  Estimate  of  sums  required  for  the  extension  of  sur\'^eys  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870. 

8.  Estimate  of  sums  required  for  office  exi)enses  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1870. 

CONDITION  OF  PUBLIC  SURVEYS. 

All  surveys  contracted  for  out  of  appropriations  approved  July  28, 
1866,  and  March  2,  1867,  have  been  completed. 

Five  contracts  have  been  entered  into  out  of  appropriation  approved 
July  20,  1868. 

In  letting  said  contracts  I  have  been  governed  by  your  instructions  of 
August  5,  1868. 

The  different  surveying  parties  have,  doubtless,  before  this  time  reached 
their  field  of  operations,  but  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  i\\e> 
hostile  attitude  of  the  Indians,  it  may  not  be  possible  for  deputies  to 
complete  their  work  until  the  early  spring  months. 

office  work. 

Diagrams  and  transcripts  of  field-notes  of  237  miles  20  chains  and 
30  links  of  standard  lines  have  been  made  and  transmitted  to  the  depart- 
ment. Diagrams  and  transcripts  of  field-notes  of  810  miles  77  chains 
and  Go  links  of  exterior  lines  have  been  made  and  transmitted  to  the 
department. 

Transcripts  of  field-notes  and  townshii)  plats  of  76  townships  of  sub- 
divisional  lines  have  been  made  and  transmitted  to  the  department  and 
the  proper  local  land  office. 

Seventy-six  descriptive  lists  have  been  made  out  and  transmitted  to 
the  proper  local  land  office. 

Transcrii)t  of  field-notes  and  plat  of  special  survey  of  the  meanders  of 
right  bank  of  Kansas  river  through  section  32,  township  11  south,  of 
range  23  east,  6th  i)rincipal  meridian,  have  been  made  and  transmitted 
to  the  department  and  the  proper  lo(;al  land  office. 

Diagram  and  transcript  of  field-notes  of  special  surv  ey  of  that  portion 
of  the  Fort  Riley  military  reservation  lying  between  the  Smoky  Hill  and 
Republican  rivers  have  been  made  out  and  transmitted  to  the  department. 
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EXTENSION  OP  PUBLIC  SURVEYS. 

Immigration  to  this  State  has  been  greater  this  year  than  has  ever 
been  known  in  any  one  single  year. 

The  Union  Pacific  railroad  has  already  been  completed  beyond  the 
line  of  the  surveys  contracted  for  this  season. 

Therefore,  the  interests  of  immigration  and  the  Union  Pacific  railroad 
require  the  extension  of  the  public  surveys. 

Very  respectfdlly,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  S.  SLEEPER, 
Surveyor  General  of  Kansas. 
Hon.  Jos.  S.  Wilson, 

Commissioaer  General  Land  Office. 


No.  \,^  Statement  shoujinf  the  names,  duties,  nativity,  whence  appointid,  and  rate  ofcampensa" 
ticn  per  annum  of  persons  employed  in  the  surveyor  generates  office  of  Kansas,  during 
the  year  ending  June  30,  ]868. 


Names. 

Duty. 

1 

w.*t«u«^           Whence 
Nativity.        .pp^inted. 

Term  of 
service. 

Salary 

per 
annum. 

H.  8.  Sleeper 

HenryC.Pields 

William  B.  Covel 

Surveyor  c^neral 

Chief  clerk 

! 
New  York...    Kanfias..r- 
Virginia KauHas 

Entire  year. . 
Entire  year.. 
Entire  year.. 
Entire  year.. 
Entire  year.. 
Entire  year. . 

12,000 
1,600 

Principal  draughtsman . 
A  cconntant 

New  York... 

Ohio 

New  York... 
England 

Kansas 

Kansas 

KantMM 

1,300 

Henry  8.  Burr 

1,200 

James  F.  Taylor 

CoDvivt 

1,100 

James  Bicknell 

M*«HaAnarAr         . 

600 

1 

No.  2. — Statement  showing  the  amount  expended  for  salaries  of  surveyor 
general  and  clerks  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868. 

Quarter  ending  September  30,  1867 $1,800  00 

Quarter  ending  December  31,  1867 1,800  00 

Quarter  ending  March  31,  1868 1,800  00 

Quarter  ending  June  30,  1868 1,800  00 

7,200  00 


No.  3. — Statement  shotcing  the  amount  expended  for  rent  of  office  and  inci- 
dental expenses  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1808. 

Quarter  ending  September  30,  1867   $509  22 

Quarter  ending  December  31,  1867 367  26 

Quarter  ending  March  31,  1868 377  80 

Quarter  ending  June  30,  1868 333  78 

1,588  06 


RECAPITULATION. 

Salaries  of  surveyor  general  and  clerks  during  the  year $7, 200  00 

Rent  of  office  and  incidental  expenses  during  the  year 1, 588  06 

8,788  06 

No.  4. — Statement  showing  the  amount  of  revenue  tax  paid  by  the  surveyor 
general  and  clerics  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868. 

Quarter  ending  September  30,  1867 $27  50 

Quarter  ending  December  31,  1867 27  50 

Quarter  ending  March  31,  1868 27  50 

Quarter  ending  June  30,  1868 27  50 

110  00 
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No.  5. — Statement  Bhawing  description  of  lands^  and  area  of  $ime^  for  which  township  plats 
and  descriptive  lists  have  been  furnished  to  the  western  land  district^  Junction  City,  Kansas^ 
during  the  year  ending  June  ^K),  1868. 


TowDBbip. 


1  south 

2  south 

3  south 

1  south 

2  south 

3  south 

1  south 

2  south 

3  south 

1  south 

2  south 

3  south 
9  south 

0  south 

1  sonth 

2  south 

3  south 

4  south 
0  south 
il  south 

0  south 

1  sonth 
3  Nouth 

3  south 

4  south 

5  Kouth 
9  south 

0  south 
i  south 

2  south 

3  south 

4  south 

5  sonth 
9  sonth 
OS'Uth 

1  south 

2  south 

3  south 

4  south 

5  south 

1  south 

2  south 

3  south 

4  south 

5  south 

1  south 

2  south 

3  south 

4  south 

5  sonth 

1  south 

2  south 

3  oouth 

4  south 

5  south 

3  south 

4  south 

5  south 

3  south 

4  south 

5  south  . 

3  south 

4  south 

5  south 
3  south 

south 
south 
sonth  . 
south  , 
south 


Total 


Range. 


9 

west 

9 

west 

9 

west 

10 

west 

lowest 

10 

west 

11 

west 

11 

west. 

11 

west 

12 

west. 

1? 

west. 

12 

west. 

13 

west. 

13 

west 

13 

west 

13 

west. 

13 

west. 

13 

west 

13 

west 

14 

west. 

14 

west 

14 

west 

14 

west. 

14 

west 

14 

west. 

14 

west 

15  west 

15 

west 

15 

west 

15 

west 

15 

west. 

15 

west 

15  west 

16 

west 

16 

west. 

16 

west. 

16 

west 

16 

west. 

16 

west. 

16 

west. 

17 

west. 

17 

west. 

17 

west. 

17 

west. 

17 

west. 

18 

west 

18 

W*  St. 

18 

west. 

18 

west. 

18 

west. 

IQ 

west. 

19 

west. 

19 

west. 

19 

west. 

19 

W«fSt. 

20 

west 

20 

west. 

20 

west. 

21 

west. 

21 

west. 

21 

west 

22 

west. 

22 

west 

22 

west 

23 

west 

23 

west. 

?3 

west. 

24 

west. 

24 

west. 

24 

west. 

Area. 


22,973.51 
23, 225. 38 
23, 074.  a-J 
22,  854.  38 
22,881.63 
23.021.75 
22,868.16 
22.  879. 46 
22. 950. 22 
23,02^96 
22. 987. 80 
22,  988.  93 

22. 948.  87 
22, 974. 45 
22,918.  12 

22  944. 70 
23,044.31 
22, 887. 01 
23. 100. 94 
22. 1)10.  01 

22. 949.  63 
22, 934. 72 
22, 943. 24 
2  >.  922. 95 

23  015.14 
2'J.976. 19 
22.  984. 95 
2.3.  010.  45 
22.966.01 
22.  964.  69 
23,081.81 
23.061.81 
23,071.20 
22.839.17 

22,  978.  67 
2.3,017.53 
22. 922.  90 
2»,  917. 92 
23,161.20 
23.032.41 
2:J,218.  18 
23,031.17 
2.3, 005.  03 
23, 032.  32 
23, 045.  68 

23,  im.  27 
22.991.28 
23,019.83 

22,  9.58.  92 
23, 0U4. 09 

23,  119.22 
22.951.82 
22, 925.  98 
22. 979. 78 
23,  051.  07 
22. 973. 01 
2:1.001.02 
23, 028.  15 
22, 906. 28 
22, 991. 00 
23,  C57.  43 
32,993.22 
23,031.42 
23, 014. 60 
22, 996. 76 
22. 983.  44 
23. 096.  41 
22,983.84 
23,022.23 
23. 031. 83 


Triplicate  plats ;  date 
when  transmitted. 


1,609,791.49 


January  20,  1838 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

December 31,  1867  ... 

January  20,  1868 

February  10,  1868 

December 31,  1867  ... 

do 

September  3.  1867 

do 

February  10,  1868 

do 

December  31,  1867  . . . 

do 

September  3,  1867 

do 

do 

February  10,  1868 

do 

do 

December  31,  1867  ... 

September  3,  1867 

do 

do 

February  10,  1H68 

do 

do 

Septembers,  1867 

do 

do 

do 

October  29, 1867 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

November  29,  1867  . . . 
do 


Descriptive  lists;  date 
when  transmitted. 


.-do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
.  .do. 
..do. 
..do. 
.do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
-.do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
.-do. 


January  20,  186& 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
December  31,  1867. 

Do. 
January  20,  1868. 
Febi  uary  10.  1866. 

Do. 
Deceml)er  31,  1867. 

Do. 
September  13,  1867. 

Do. 

Do. 
February  10,  1868. 

Do. 
December  31,  1867. 

Do. 
September  13,  1867. 

Do. 

Do. 
February  10,  1868. 

Do. 

Do. 
December  31,  1867. 
September  13,  1867. 

Do. 

Do. 
February  10,  1868. 

Do. 

Do. 
September  13.  1867. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
October  29,  1867. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
.   Do. 
December  4,  1867. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Ho.  6.—8imtewuMi  showimg  the  tzteui  mmd  cost  of  svir^yt  eztcmted  in  Kmrnsma  dmrimg  the 

ffemr  emdimg  Jumt  3U,  ]  ??ti^. 


t 

t 

e 


of  Atymtj. 


o 
s 


5 


e 
s 


3 

o 


a 


s 
c 


c 

c 
e 


c 
c 
c 

c 
s 
e 


1         :£ 

a 

u 

•      1 


394  I  ArimtroDr  it  McClore ! 779  54  01  jaly  ».  1«6    Jan.l2,IMr7.    $3     $3,898  37 

l>o 425  77  73  M«r.2,  18C7..  Jaa.12,  1867.      5       2.1-29  85 


6.028  23 


325     D«?lflodorf  and8inlth..J 613  55  30 3iar.2.  1867..,  Jan.  14,  1867  .      6       3,682  14 

Do 237  20  30 Julj  28,  1866    Jaa.  14,  1867  .    10  |    2,372  53 


336     Jamet  W.  Thomaa 

I 
32»     Sleeper  ic  Taylor 


329 


33a 


Angell  tt  ArroHtrong 
Do 


6,054  67 


603  48  57  Mar. S.  1867..,  Jan.  17,  1867.,    5      3,018  03 


1200  53  87  Jolj  28,  1866.   April  10,1867  ,    5j    6.003  36 


George  W.  Goodrich. 
Total 


962  00  91   Mar.  2,  1867..   April  13. 1867  ,    5       4,810  05 
197  22  35 Mar. 2,  1867..   April  13,1867       6'     1,183  67 

5.993  72 


604  18  41  July 28,  1866.   April 20, 1867.      5       3.C21  15 


237  20  30   810  77  65457  613  53 30,119  15 


No.  7. — EHtimate  ofsumH  required  for  the  ejrieimmi  of  Hurreya  in  the  State 
of  Kannasfor  thejincal  year  ending  June  30,  1870. 


Sarveys  estimated. 


For  ninnin^  the  fifth  guide  meridian  west,  from  the  base  line 
to  the  fourth  standHrd  parallel  south  ;  the  first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  standard  parallels  south,  from  the  fourth  to  the 
fifth  guide  meridian  west 

For  running  the  exterior  lines  as  shown  on  the  accompanying 
diagram 

For  running  the  subdivi<«ional  lines  as  shown  on  the  accoui- 
panning  diagram 


Miles. 


Rate. 


312 
1,794 

8,460 


$10  00 
6  00 
5  00 


Cost. 


$3, 120  00 
10,764  00 
4-2,300  00 


50, 184  00 


No.  8. — EHtimate  of  sums  required  for  office  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1870. 

Salary  of  surveyor  general $2, 000 

Salary  of  chief  clerk 1, 600 

Salary  of  principal  draughtsman J ,  300 

Salary  of  assistant 1 ,  *^00 

Salary  of  one  accouutant 1 ,  200 

Salary  of  one  copyist 1,  100 

M4»«6enger,  rent,  and  other  incidental  expenses 2, 000 


10,400 
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Surveyor  General's  Oppic?e, 

Leavenworth^  KmisaSj  May  23, 1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
6th  instant,  requesting  a  report  of  the  manufacture  of  i)ermian  limestone 
into  architectural  foi-ms  for  building  purposes,  &c.,  also,  as  to  informa- 
tion as  to  hedge  planting,  &c.,  in  this  district. 

Geological  investigations  in  this  State  have  developed  the  location  of 
the  system  of  permian  ro(;ks,  commencing  at  the  Republican  river  and 
crossing  the  State  from  north  to  south  in  an  irregular  belt  of  about  50 
miles  in  width,  to  the  headwaters  of  Walnut  river  in  the  valley  of  the 
Arkansas.  Professor  G.  C.  Swallow,  late  State  geologist  of  Kansas,  gives 
about  20  varieties  of  magnesian  limestone,  varying  in  color,  quality,  and 
thickness.  The  centre  of  the  system  of  rocks  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Riley,  where  they  form  bold  bluffs  on  both  sides  of  the  Kansas  river  for 
many  miles  above  and  below.  The  public  buildings  at  Fort  Riley  are 
constructed  of  this  material  and  have  stood  the  test  for  many  years.  The 
State  house  at  Topeka  is  being  constructed  of  this  stone ;  and  the  trans- 
portation of  manufactured  and  unmanufactured  material  from  the  vicinity 
of  Junction  City  to  points  east  is  already  an  important  item  for  the  Union 
Pacific  railway,  eastern  division.  Enclosed  I  send  you  a  letter  from  Colonel 
McClure,  register  at  Junction  City,  who,  I  believe,  inaugurat4^d  the  manu- 
facture of  this  material  into  arch itectural  forms.  Also,  a  synopsis  of  a  par- 
tial geological  survey  made  by  Professor  G.  C.  Swallow  in  1805,  and,  in  addi  - 
tion,  by  this  day's  mail,  two  pieces  of  magnesian  limestone  from  Junction 
City,  Kansas.  The  square  piece  I  sawed,  using  a  common  handsaw,  on 
two  sides,  from  a  slab  of  the  same.  The  section  of  moulding  was  dressed 
into  its  present  shape  by  a  common  moulding  plane.  A  process  has  been 
adopted  to  fill  the  interstices  of  the  stone.  The  dust  from  tlie  saw  is 
mixed  with  gum  shellac  and  nibbed  on  with  a  hard  pressure.  In  a  short 
time  the  compound  is  of  equal  hardness  and  dumbDity  with  the  balance 
of  the  stone,  presenting  a  smooth  surface.  The  magnesian  limestone  of 
central  Kansas  will  undoubtedly  come  into  general  use  for  building 
material,  and  in  point  of  cheapness  and  durability  will  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  State. 

The  legislature  of  this  State  at  its  last  session  enacted  a  law  to  encoui- 
age  hedge  planting;  giving  to  eveiy  person  planting  and  cultivating  a 
hedge  for  three  years  successfully  20  cents  i)er  rod.  The  only  kind  of 
hedge  grown  here  is  the  Osage  ordnge.  From  12  years  of  observation  of 
hedge  growing  in  Iowa,  Misscmri,  and  Kansius,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
Osage  orange  can  only  be  relied  upon  south  of  the  MHh^  of  north  latitude, 
and  that  its  cert/iunty  incre^ises  to  the  south  of  this  line.  Southern  Kan- 
sas seems  better  adapted  to  this  than  noithern  Kansas,  although  there 
are  mature  hedges  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  Within  the  last  few  years 
the  growing  of  Osage  orange  has  become  quite  an  important  item,  and 
under  the  inducements  of  legislation  will  probably  become  still  more  so. 
The  process  most  generally  adopted  to  grow  a  hedge  is  to  bi*eak  up  the 
ground  the  year  previous,  of  sufticient  width  to  protect  from  prairie  fires.  In 
the  following  spring  replough  the  ground  and  plant  out  the  hedge  in  a  sin- 
gle row.  About  the  first  of  July  following  cut  back  within  four  inches  of 
the  ground;  and  on  the  first  of  October  recut  within  two  inches  of  the 
former.  Before  the  ground  freezes,  turn  a  slight  quantity  of  soil  up  to 
the  hedge  to  protect  from  frost.  The  manner  of  protecting  from  stock, 
when  grown  in  the  open  prairie,  the  best  I  have  noticed,  is  to  lay  a  com- 
mon fence  rail  close  to  the  row  on  each  side,  as  stock  injure  a  young 
hedge  only  by  trampling  on  the  plants;  browsing  of  the  plants  being 
more  beneficial  than  otherwise.    The  only- serious  drawback  to  hedge 
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growing  is  the  prairie  fires  and  pocket  gopher.  The  one  can  be  guarded 
against  by  cultivating  a  strip  of  sufficient  width  to  stop  the  fire,  while 
the  other  must  be  extenninated  either  by  digging  or  by  poisoning.  The 
cost  of  planting  and  cultivating  an  Osage  orange  hedge  for  three  years 
is  not  to  exceed  50  cents  per  rod. 

We  have  no  data  by  which  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  hedge  planting  in 
this  State.  In  this  locality,  however,  it  is  considerable.  When  the  broad 
prairies  become  settled  sufficiently  to  stop  the  prairie  fires  which  now  so 
often  sweep  over  whole  sections,  consuming  in  an  hour  the  labor  of  yeiw^ 
Osage  orange  hedge  will  be  adopted  as  the  economical  fence  of  this  region, 
(cheaper  than  stone  wall,  and,  with  slight  attention,  almost  as  permanent. 
Ver>'  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  S.  SLEEPER, 

Surveyor  Getieral. 
Hon.  Jos.  S.  Wli;.son, 

Commissioner  General  Land  Office^  Washington^  D.  C 


Land  Office,  Junction  City, 

May  20, 1868. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  18th  instant,  asking  for  information  as 
to  magnesian  limestone  in  this  part  of  the  State,  is  received.  This  quality 
of  stone  is  found  in  the  bluffs  along  the  valley  of  the  Kansas,  Smoky 
Hill,  and  Republican  rivers.  The  finest  and  best  stone  yet  discovered  is 
at  this  place,  in  the  range  of  bluffs  extending  from  the  Smoky  Hill  to  the 
Republican.  The  stone  deteriorates  in  quality  in  all  directions  as  you 
leave  this  range.  When  first  taken  from  the  quarry  the  stone  is  white 
and  very  soft,  then  gradually  assumes  a  yellowish  appearance,  and  hardens 
by  exposure  to  the  atmosi)liere.  In  the  quarries  now  opened  the  stone 
is  found  in  regular  strata,  and  averages  from  five  to  seven  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  can  be  obtained  any  length  desired  and  in  inexhaustible  quan- 
tities. It  can  be  cut  with  a  saw  or  plane  as  easily  as  wood.  1  have 
known  the  stone  to  be  in  use  for  building  purposes  for  the  past  14  years, 
without  being  in  any  way  affected  by  the  weather  or  presenting  any 
appeii ranee  of  decay.  In  my  opinion  it  is  the  most  valuable  stone  for 
building  purposes  in  the  United  States.  The  company  organized  at  this 
place  to  saw  this  stone  clearly  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  stone  can 
be  sawed  as  rapidly  as  wood,  but  owing  to  the  enterprise  being  an  experi- 
ment and  mismanagement,  it  proved  a  failure  financially.  The  ra^^ilroad 
company  have  erected  extensive  works  some  three  miles  west  of  town  to 
saw  stone  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  their  machine  shops  at  Lawrence, 
and  for  buildings  at  other  points  on  the  line  of  their  mad.  If  I  have  not 
given  you  the  kind  of  information  desired,  1  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  oth^r  questions  on  this  subject  you  may  wish  to  ask. 

I  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  McCLURE,  Register. 
Hon.  H.  S.  Sleeper, 

Surveyor  General  of  Kansas. 


No.  17  E. 


Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Santa  Fe^  New  Mexico^  July  17,  1868. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  of  the 
operations  of  this  office,  with  tabular  statements  marked  A  to  D,  inclu- 
sive. 
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SURVEYS. 

The  statement  marked  A  exhibits  in  detail  the  surveys  executed 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868.  There  are  no  unfinished  or 
outstanding  contracts. 

Plats  of  all  the  sur\^ey8  as  above  have  been  transmitted  to  the  General 
Land  Office,  and  copies  of  the  township  plats,  with  descriptive  notes, 
will  soon  be  ready  to  be  delivered  to  the  register  of  the  land  office  at 
Santa  F^.  These  surveys  are  shown  upon  the  enclosed  diagrams  marked 
E  and  F. 

No  applications  have  been  made  to  this  office  during  the  year  for 
the  survey  of  private  claims  under  the  aet  of  Congress  of  June  2,  1862; 
nor  for  surveys  of  public  lands  under  the  act  of  May  30,  1802;  nor  for 
the  survey  of  mineral  claims  under  the  act  of  July  26,  1866,  except  in 
one  case,  the  diagram  and  accompanying  certificates  in  which  have 
been  withdrawn,  because  of  the  filing  with  the  register  of  the  land  office 
of  an  adverse  claim.  No  special  deputy  has  therefore  been  appointed  or 
contract  made  for  the  survey  of  this  class  of  lands. 

PRIVATE  LAND    CLAIMS. 

In  former  reports  and  communications  to  your  office,  and  especially  in 
my  last  annual  report,  I  have  urged  that  Congress  should  p^o^ide,  by 
additional  legislation,  for  the  early  settlement  of  claims  to  land  in  this 
district  under  Spanish  and  Mexican  grants,  and  have  shown  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  laws  and  regulations  now  in  force  regarding  the  adjustment 
of  these  claims,  the  hardships  upon  the  claimants,  and  the  injustice  liable  to 
be  done  to  them,  as  also  to  the  government,  in  the  settlement  of  titles 
under  them. 

I  have  not  unduly  magnified  the  importance  to  the  government  and 
to  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  an  early  settlement  of  these  claims. 
The  tide  of  emigration  is  setting  strongly  in  this  direction.  Controversies 
are  ccmstantly  arising  between  new  settlers  and  claimants  under  these 
unadjusted  titles.  Thus  immigiation  is  discouraged,  the  progress  of 
settlement  checked,  and  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  Territory 
delayed. 

I  therefore  again  call  your  attention  to  this  subject,  in  the  hope  that 
something  may  speedily  be  done  to  remedy  these  evils. 

INDIAN  RESERVATIONS. 

In  pursuance  of  a  treaty  lately  concluded  with  the  Navajo  Indians  the 
reser\'ation  at  Bosque  liedondo,  on  the  Pecos  river,  has  be(»n  abandoned, 
and  the  Indians  settled  ui>on  a  reservation  set  a[)art  to  their  use  upon 
the  San  Juan  river,  defined  by  the  treaty  as  follows,  viz: 

''Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  37th  degree  of  north  latitude^ ;  south  by 
an  east  and  west  line  passing  through  old  Fort  Defiance  in  Ctuion  Bonito;. 
east  by  the  parallel  of  longitude  which  if  prolonged  south  would  pass 
through  old  Fort  Lyon  on  the  Ojo  de  Oso,  Bear  Spring;  Jind  west  by  a 
meridian  of  longitude  about  lOtP  30'  wet^jt  of  Greenwich,  provided  it  em- 
braces the  outlet  of  Caiion  de  Chelly,  which  canon  is  to  be  Jill  included 
in  this  reservation." 

Under  the  treaty  the  Indians  siurender  to  the  United  States  all  claim 
to  the  country  formerly  occupied  by  them,  as  follows: 

"In  consideration  of  the  advantages  and  benelits  conferred  by  this 
treaty  and  the  many  pledges  of  friendship  by  the  United  StaU»s,  the  tribe 

24  I 
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who  are  parties  to  this  agreement  hereby  stipulate  that  they  will  relin- 
quish all  right  to  occupy  any  territory  outside  their  reservation  as  herein 
defined,  but  retain  the  right  to  hunt  on  any  unoccupied  lands  contiguous 
to  their  reservation  so  long  as  the  large  game  may  range  thereon  in  such 
numbers  as  to  justify  the  chase." 

Should  this  treaty  be  ratified  the  country  on  the  San  Juan  river  east 
of  the  reservation  will  be  thrown  oi>en  to  settlement,  and  the  public 
sui'veys  should  be  extended  over  it  at  an  early  day. 

The  order  setting  apart  the  Bosque  Redondo  reservation — now  aban- 
doned— should  be  rescinded,  so  that  that  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Pecos 
may  also  be  opened  to  settlement. 

I  am  informed  that  during  the  year  settlements  have  been  made  and 
a  town  called  Grant  City  laid  out  upon  the  abandoned  reservation  of  the 
Gila  Apaches  on  the  Gila  river.  Whether,  in  the  absence  of  a  military 
post  at  that  point,  the  settlers  will  be  enabled  to  maintain  their  settlement 
against  the  roving  band^s  of  Apaches,  is  questionable.  They  would  make  a 
greater  effort  to  do  so  if  they  could  acquii*e  title  to  the  lands  upon  which 
they  have  settled. 

In  my  last  annual  report  the  questions  relating  to  the  continuance  of 
this  reservation  were  discussed.  The  settlements  now  made  upon  the 
lands  furnish  an  additional  reason  why  the  reservation  should  be  declared 
by  the  department  abandoned,  and  the  lands  restored  to  the  public 
domain. 

PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 

Diu'ing  the  past  year  the  Union  Pacific  Eail waj^,  Eastern  Division ,  under 
the  direction  of  General  William  J.  Palmer  and  General  W.  W.  Wright, 
made  extensive  railroad  surveys  from  a  point  on  the  main  line  of  their 
road  near  the  west  boundary  of  Kansas,  through  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  California,  to  the  Pacific  at  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco. 
The  engineers  making  these  surveys,  taking  into  account  climate,  gradi- 
ents, alignment,  and  distance,  claim  that  this  has  greatly  the  advantage 
over  any  other  railway  route  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific ;  and  the 
company  propose  to  construct  one  branch  of  their  road  in  this  dii'ection. 
If  their  plans  shall  be  carried  out  increased  appropriations  for  surveying 
the  public  lands  in  the  \ieinity  of  the  line  of  the  road  will  be  necessary. 
I  have  marked  the  line  surveyed  on  the  enclosed  diagram  marked  E  as 
.accurately  as  practicable  from  the  data  at  my  command. 

A  telegraph  line  from  Denver  to  Santa  Fe,  the  first  and  only  one  in 
New  Mexico,  was  completed  on  the  8th  instant,  connecting  this  ancient 
city  with  the  national  cax)ital,  and  furnishing  gratifying  evidence  of  the 
enterprise  and  progress  of  the  people  of  this  Territoiy. 

MINES  AND  MINING. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  during  the  year  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mining  interests  of  New  Mexico.  It  is  estimated  that 
between  two  and  three  thousand  persons  are  now  at  work  in  the  mines 
of  the  Moreno  district,  northeasterly  of  Taos.  A  very  small  portion, 
however,  of  the  ground  known  to  be  rich  in  gold  can  be  worked  for  want 
of  water;  but  a  ditch  nearly  40  miles  long  is  being  constructed  to 
divert  the  waters  of  the  Eio  Colorado  (a  branch  of  the  Rio  Gnxnde)  to  the 
mines.  The  parties  engaged  in  the  work  expect  to  complete  it  by  the 
first  of  October  next,  and  to  deliver  at  the  placers  a  sufficient  supi)ly 
of  water  for  the  full  development  of  that  mining  district;  and  it  is  antici- 
pated that  a  large  amount  of  gold  will  be  washed  out  before  the  winter 
terminates  their  labors  for  the  season. 
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The  gold  product  from  these  and  other  mines  in  l^ew  Mexico  has  been 
considerable  during  the  past  year,  variously  estimated  at  from  $200,000 
to  $800,000.  There  being  no  assay  office,  banks  of  deposit,  nor  other 
special  agency  for  the  refining,  safe-keeping  or  purchase  of  the  gold  pro- 
duced, or  for  its  transmission  to  market,  it  has  been  found  imx)ossible  to 
collect  any  reliable  statistics  of  the  amount. 

I  have  applied  to  the  owners  and  superintendents  of  mills  and  other 
business  men  best  informed  at  the  placer  mines  near  Santa  F6,  at  Pinos 
Altos,  and  at  the  Moreno  mines,  for  information  as  to  the  actual  amount 
of  bullion  produced;  but  the  answers  so  far  received  are  so  unsatisfac- 
tory, that  I  have  not  deemed  them  worthy  of  insertion  here.  Should 
returns  be  received  which  I  shall  consider  reliable  and  complete,  I  will 
make  them  the  subject  of  a  ftiture  communication  to  your  office. 

GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 

Although  the  settlements  upon  the  Kio  Grande  are  as  old  as  those 
upon  the  Delaware,  yet  the  geological  character  of  the  nearest  moun- 
tains is  unknown  to  the  most  intelligent  of  the  people — attributable 
partly  to  the  absence  of  that  kind  of  scientific  knowledge  among  them, 
but  mainly  to  the  presence  of  the  Ishmaelitish  Navtgo  and  Apache,  who 
for  200  years  have  been  their  foe  and  scourge,  and  have  made  these 
mountains  their  stronghold.  The  construction  of  railroads  and  the  prog- 
ress of  settlements  promise  to  change  this  state  of  things,  and  to  open 
the  country  to  individual  exploration  and  examination.  It  is  known 
generally  that  nearly  all  the  mountain  ranges  in  the  Territory  are  min- 
eral-bearing ;  but,  until  a  geological  survey  is  made,  the  greater  part  of 
the  minera?resources  of  this  vast  region  must  lie  dormant.  The  govern- 
ment could  make  no  investment  that  would  yield  so  large  a  return  to  the 
nation  as  a  few  thousand  dollars  spent  in  a  scientific  survey  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  Eocky  Mountain  system. 

I  therefore  earnestly  recommend  that  an  appropriation  be  made  for  a 
geological  survey  of  New  Mexico. 

COUNTY  BOUNDARIES. 

I  have  to  call  your  attention  to  the  change  in  the  boundaries  of  the 
counties  of  Socorro  and  Dona  Ana,  and  to  the  new  county  of  Grant,  as 
shown  by  the  enclosed  diagram,  marked  E. 

ACCOMPANYING  DOCUMENTS. 

The  documents  accompanying  this  report  are  as  follows,  viz: 

A. — Statement  of  siu^veys  executed  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1868. 

B. — Estimate  of  appropriations  required  for  the  surveying  service  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1870. 

C. — Statement  of  expenditores  for  salaries  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30. 1868. 
D. — Statement  of  incidental  expenses  dimng  the  same  period. 
E. — Diagram  of  Kew  Mexico. 

F. — Connected  diagram  of  surveys  executed  during  the  two  years 
ending  June  30,  1868. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  A.  CLAKK, 
Surveyor  General  of  Xew  Mexico. 
Hon.  Jos.  S.  Wilson, 

Comra'r  of  the  General  Land  Office^  Wa^Mngton^  D,  C, 
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Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Santa  F6^  New  Mexico^  June  25, 1868. 

Sir  :  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  Marcli  18, 1868,  requesting  informa- 
tion as  to  the  extent  of  tlie  "ban^ens"  or  "desert  lands ^  in  this  district, 
the  means  of  inigating  and  reclaiming  them,'  &c.,  I  have  to  state  that, 
properly  so-called,  there  are  neither  barren  nor  desert  lands  to  any  great 
extent  in  ^ew  Mexico.  The  Territory  is  properly  divided  between  val- 
leys, which  can  be  irrigated  by  the  streams  flowing  through  them, 
mesas  or  tjible-lands,  under  which  designation  I  would  class  all  the 
lands  not  moimtain  or  irrigable  valleys,  and  mountains. 

In  a  communication  to  your  office  dated  August  15,  1866, 1  estimated 
the  arable  lands  of  this  district  at  1,000,000  acres.  The  term  arable  was 
used  as  S37ionymous  with  irrigable,  as  no  lands  can  be  cultivated  here 
with  any  certainty  of  mising  a  crop  without  irrigation.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable rain-fall  during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  but  there  is 
so  little  rain  during  April,  May,  and  June,  that  without  irrigation  crops 
will  ordinarily  perish. 

The  method  of  in-igating  is  as  follows :  Ditches  or  canals  are  exca- 
vated, and  the  water  conveyed  firom  the  stream  with  just  fall  enough  to 
preserve  the  full  volume  or  quantity  deemed  necessary,  and  diverging 
from  the  stream  as  the  surface  of  the  lands  will  permit,  so  as  to  indude 
all  the  lands  below,  that  is,  between  the  greatest  elevation  to  which  the 
ditch  can  be  can-ied  along  the  tract  to  be  irrigated  and  the  stream.  The 
land  is  prepared  for  planting  by  laying  it  off  in  beds  or  lots  varying  in 
size  according  as  the  suiface  is  level  or  otherwise,  from  a  sixteenth  i)art 
of  an  acre  to  two  or  three  acres.  Around  each  of  these  beds,  which  are 
required  to  be  level  or  nearly  so,  there  is  raised  a  light  embankment  six 
or  eight  inches  above  the  level,  leaving  a  shallow  ditch  between,  through 
whic'h  the  water  is  drawTi,  and  from  which  the  land  is  flooded  to  the 
dei)th  of  two  or  three  inches  as  often  as  requii^ed  for  the  growth  of  the 
crop.  The  water  being  let  through  the  embankment  as  above,  and  the 
betls  covered  to  the  proper  depth,  the  embankment  is  again  closed  and 
the  water  left  to  be  absorbed  by  the  soil.  The  small  irrigating  ditches 
above  described  communicate  with  the  main  ditch,  (acequiamadre,)  but 
the  water  is  only  suffered  to  flow  in  them  when  neecled  for  the  irrigation 
of  the  land  which  they  divide  or  to  which  they  lead. 

To  mature  a  crop  of  corn,  wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  the  land  should  be 
irrigated  ordinarily  once  in  10  to  14  days ;  Tegetables  a  little  oftener ; 
but  during  the  months  of  July  and  August  the  rains  supply  much  of  the 
necessary  moisture,  so  that  irrigation  during  those  months  or  a  poition 
of  them  is  often  unnecessary.  It  maybe  proper  to  state  that  the  amount 
of  irrigable  lands  is  only  limited  by  the  amount  of  water  in  the  streams ; 
even  the  liio  Grande  might  all  be  used  in  the  irrigation  of  the  lands  in 
its  valley.  The  water  supplied  by  irrigation  not  only  affords  the  neces- 
sary moisture  for  the  growth  of  vegetation,  but  also  enriches  the  soil  by 
depositing  the  sedimentary  matter  held  in  solution,  and  thus  lands  in 
this  vicinity^  which  have  been  under  annual  cultivation  for  more  than 
200  years,  still  jiroduce  excellent  crops  without  ever  haWngbeen  manured 
or  restored  by  other  means. 

It  will  be  observed  that  to  prepare  land  for  planting,  and  to  cultivate 
it  properly  by  means  of  irrigation,  requires  very  much  more  labor  than 
where  Providence  sends  the  exirly  and  latter  rain,  but  it  has  its  advan- 
tages also.  If  the  farmer  has  a  never  failing  stream  of  water  with  which 
to  irrigate  his  land,  his  crop  need  not  be  cut  short  by  drouth,  nor  injured 
by  excessive  rains. 

The  mesa^s  or  table-lands  include  fully  two  thirds  and  perhaps  three 
guai'ters  of  the  entire  surface  of  New  Mexico.    The  greater  part  of  these 
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lands  produce  excellent  grass  for  pasturage,  and  with  irrigation  and  cul- 
tivation would  produce  all  of  the  cereals  and  vegetables  equally  well 
with  the  vjilleys,  but  for  the  most  part  they  have  so  great  an  elevation 
above  the  streams  that  if  there  were  surplus  water  after  irrigating  the 
valleys  they  could  not  be  reached  by  irrigating  canals.  The  only  hope 
therefore  of  reclaiming  the  table-lands  of  New  Mexico  is  by  means  of 
artesian  wells. 

The  government  in  1858, 1859,  and  I860,  under  the  direction  of  Captain 
(now  Major  General)  John  Pope,  then  of  the  topographical  engineers, 
undertook  to  obtain  water  by  boring  at  a  point  on  the  Llano  Estacado, 
near  the  south  east  comer  of  this  Territory,  and  also  on  the  mesa  about 
25  miles  south  from  Santa  Fe,  but  was  unsuccessful  at  both  places  in 
obtaining  a  flow  of  water  to  the  surface. 

I  have  been  unable  to  procure  a  copy  of  Captain  Pope's  report,  but 
am  informed  that  it  contains  many  interesting  facts  and  well-considered 
theories  upon  the  subject  of  reclaiming  the  waste  lands  of  this  and  the 
adjoining  Territories.  I  suppose  it  may  be  found  among  the  executive 
documents  of  1860  or  1861,  as  Colonel  J.  J.  Abert  reports  November  14, 
1860,  that  Captain  Pope  was  then  engaged  in  making  his  report. 

No  other  attempt  has  been  made  in  New  Mexico  to  obtain  water  by 
sinking  artesian  wells,  and  the  qucvstion  as  to  the  practicability  of  obtain- 
ing water  for  irrigation  by  this  means  is  yet  to  be  decided. 

The  soil  upon  the  greater  part  of  these  table-lands,  or  plains,  as  they 
are  sometimes  called,  is  good.  The  vegetable  growth  is  gama  grass  of 
two  or  three  varieties,  the  palmetto,  amole,  or  soap  weed,  many  varieties 
of  the  cactus,  and  in  places  the  artemisia.  Scattering  pinon  and  cedar, 
and  in  the  south  a  species  of  the  live-oak,  cover  considerable  districts, 
connecting  generally  with  the  forests  of  the  mountains. 

I  have  delineated  approximately  these  mesas,  table-lands,  or  plains  on 
the  enclosed  diagram,  as  requested.  The  division,  however,  of  all  the 
lands  in  the  Territory  into  three  classes  as  above,  ^nz :  into  valleys,  mesas 
or  table-lands,  and  mountiiins.  taking  the  map  accompanying  my  last 
annual  report  as  a  guide,  will  give  a  much  more  correct  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  uncultivable  lands  (without  irrigation)  of  this  district  than 
the  diagram  enclosed. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  A.  CLARK, 

Surveyor  General, 

Hon.  Jos.  S.  Wilson, 

Commissioner  of  tlie  Oeneral  Land  Office. 


No.  17  F. 


Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Denver,  Colora^do  Territory,  July  27, 1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  report  of  the  official  operations 
of  this  office  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  18(>8,  together  with  an  esti- 
mate for  surveys  of  the  year  ending  June  30,  1870. 

Statement  marked  A  shows  the  surveys  made  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1808. 

Statement  marked  B  contains  the  survevs  made  under  the  10th  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  May  30,  1802. 

Statement  marked  C  contains  the  names  and  number  of  mineral  claims 
surveyed  under  the  act  of  July  26, 1866. 

Statement  maked  D  contains  the  amount  of  salaries  paid  the  surveyor 
general  aud  clerks  for  the  year  ending  Jime  30,  1868. 
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Statement  marked  E  contains  the  number  of  townships  surveyed 
during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  and  the  area  of  public  land  con- 
tained in  the  same. 

Estimates  for  surveys  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1870. 

Estimates  for  surveys  in  the  mountains : 

498  miles  of  standard  lines,  at  $25  per  mile $12, 450  00 

1,200  miles  of  township  lines,  at  $20  per  mile . .     24, 000  00 
600  miles  of  subdi visional  lines,  at  $18  per  mile    10, 800  00 

Total  for  surveys  in  mountains $47, 250  00 

Estimates  for  surveys  on  the  plains : 

500  miles  of  standard  lines,  at  $15  per  mile. . .  $7, 500  00 

2,400  miles  of  township  lines,  at  $12  per  mile..  28, 800  00 

4,000  miles  of  subdi\^ional  lines,  at  $10  per  mile  40, 000  00 

Total  for  surveys  on  plains 76, 300  00 

Total  for  surveys  in  Colorado 123, 550  00 

Estimate  for  surveys  in  Utah 30, 000  00 

Estimate  for  oflSce  expenses : 

Salary  of  surveyor  general $3, 000  00 

Salary  of  chief  clerk 2, 000  00 

Salary  of  principal  draughtsman 1, 800  00 

Salary  of  assistant  draughtsman 1, 500  00 

Salary  of  transcribing  clerk 1, 500  00 

Total  for  salaries 9, 800  00 

Incidental  expenses 2, 000  00 

Total  expenses 11, 8C0  00 

Total  expenses  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1870. . .     165, 300  00 

The  entire  amount  named  in  this  estimate  for  the  service  will  in  my 
opinion  be  required.  The  increasing  population  of  the  Territories,  and 
the  demand  for  lands  for  entry  and  settlement,  by  the  large  number  of 
emigrants  who  are  constantly  arriving,  render  it  an  absolute  necessity 
to  give  to  the  increasing  population  an  opportunity  to  acquire  title  to  lands 
held  by  them,  and  also  to  enable  the  railroad  companies  whose  grants 
are  within  the  limits  of  this  district  to  designate  their  lands.  Also,  to 
protect  in  the  mountains  the  depleting  of  the  government  lands  of  their 
timber,  which,  if  not  surveyed  in  a  short  time,  will  be  completely  depleted 
of  their  timber  and  the  land  rendered  compai*atively  of  little  or  no  value. 
The  Union  Pacific  railroad  runs  through  a  small  portion  of  Colorado, 
while  their  grant  of  lands  extends  along  the  whole  northern  boundary  of 
the  Territory. 

In  Utah  extensive  surveys  will  be  required  to  enable  the  railroad  com- 
pany to  designate  their  lands. 

The  Union  Pacific,  eastern  dixision,  is  completed  to  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  eastern  boundary  of  Colorado,  and  a  great  portion  of  their 
grant  \^'ill  require  surveying  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1870. 

COLORADO. 

Under  the  act  of  Jidy  26, 1866, 1  have  appointed  three  deputy  mineral 
surveyors  in  this  Territory,  and  finid  surveys  have  been  made  of  nine 
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lodes  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868.  The  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  law  among  the  miners  ha«  prevented  more  surveys  being  made ; 
but  during  the  present  year  they  will  largely  increase,  and  the  amount  of 
work  thrown  in  this  office  will  render  the  employment  of  an  assistant 
draughtsman  necessary. 

During  the  past  year  the  mining  interests  have  improved  very  much, 
and  the  increase  of  precious  metals  has  been  very  large. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30^  1868^  the  shipments  eastward  by 
express  amounted  to  $2,000,000,  while  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  a  like 
amount  went  on  by  private  hands. 

The  consumption  of  gold  in  the  manufacture  of  jewelry  is  considerable, 
and  five  manufactories  alone  in  the  city  of  Denver  consumed  during  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1808^  670  ounces  of  gold,  valued  at  $14,740;  while 
the  amount  produced  during  the  month  of  July,  1868,  will  not  be  less 
than  $500,000. 

Colorado  has  the  finest  pastoral  and  agricultural  land  in  the  world, 
and  fine  food  for  cattle ;  liorses  and  sheep  can  be  had  in  abundance  all 
the  year.  Already  large  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  are  raised  on  its  fine 
lands,  and  in  a  few  years  the  stock-raising  will  be  of  immense  value  to 
the  country.  The  lands  capable  of  iiTigation  produce  wheat  finely,  and 
the  common  product  is  from  40  to  60  bushels  per  acre.  Last  year  the 
grasshoppers  made  their  appearance  in  some  parts  of  the  Territory  and 
caused  immense  damage  to  the  crops.  This  year,  however,  they  have 
not  as  yet  made  their  appearance,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  not,  in 
which  case  the  crops  of  Colorado  will  be  very  fine. 

The  coal  deposits  are  large  and  inexhaustible,  and  recent  develop- 
ments show  an  extensive  coal  basin  existing  in  this  Territory.  The  seams 
vai'y  from  three  to  eleven  feet  in  thickness.  They  can  be  traced  along 
the  base  of  the  foot-hills  firom  the  Cache  la  Poudre  on  the  north  to  the 
Arkansas  on  the  south,  and  the  basin  evidently  extends  to  l^ijou  creek 
on  the  east,  gi^^ng  a  length  of  150  miles,  and  a  breadth  of  60  miles. 
This,  with  large  deposits  of  iron  ore,  will  prove  of  great  value. 

UTAH. 

J^o  appropriation  for  surveys  in  this  Territory  was  made  by  Congress 
for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868. 

A  large  amount  of  land  is  under  cultivation,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
anxious  to  acquire  title  to  the  land  which  many  of  them  have  occupied 
for  the  last  15  years. 

In  this  Territory  an  immense  amount  of  labor  has  been  done  in  bring- 
ing the  land  under  cultivation. 

Fruits  of  all  kinds  are  raised  with  success,  and,  indeed,  a  great  number 
of  the  valleys  are  perfect  gardens. 

Tlie  Union  Pacific  railroiid  is  rapidly  approaching  the  Territory,  and 
Tiith  a  favorable  season  will  be  probably  completed  to  Great  Salt  Lake 
City  during  the  present  year. 

Coal  abounds  along  the  Weber  river  and  is  similar  to  the  coal  found 
in  Colorado.  In  my  i:eport  last  year  I  recommended  the  sui-a  ey  of  the 
northern  and  eastern  boundary  of  Colorado.  I  again  recommend  it  and 
believe  it  necessary. 

Hoping  this  may  meet  with  your  approval,  I  am,  very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  LESSIG, 
Surveyor  Oeneral  of  Colorado  and  Utah. 

Hon.  Jos.  S.  Wilson, 

CommisHioner  Oeneral  Land  Office^  Washington^  D.  C 
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A. — Statement  of  the  iurveifi  made  under  the  appropriatiom  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

30,  ]8t)8. 


a 
V.2 


o 


30 
37 

38 


39 

40 

42 


Namei  of  depatiet. 


Willlain  Ashley 

C.  A.  Deane . . . . 

William  Ashley 

George  H.  Hill. 

D.  H.  Goodwin . 

F.M.  Case 


Miles. 

Chaing. 

Links. 

57 

77 

94 

24 

106 

15 

36 

54  • 
523 

30 

97 

418 

25 

92 

210 

16 

76 

5 
59 

78 
72 

31 

45 

40 

Cost 


$419  82 

240  00 

865  53 

810  00 

4.187  10 

2,928  25 

3.138  37 

"467*  is' 
682  50 


Kamarkfc 


Subdiyisiooal  lines. 
Standard  lines. 
Township  lines. 
Standard  lines. 
Township  lines. 
Snbiivisional  lines. 
Standard  lines. 
Township  lines. 
Subdirisional  lines. 
Standard  lines. 


B. — Statement  of  surveyM  made  under  the  act  of  Congreu  of  May  30,  1862. 


No.  of  con- 
tract 

Names  of  deputies. 

MUes. 

Chains. 

Links. 

Cost 

Remarks. 

43 

C.  A.  Deane 

120 
17 

76 
76 

88 
70 

$1,041  67 
143  67 

Subdivisional  lines. 

45 

P.  F.  Brune 

Township  lines. 

C. — Statement  of  the  names  and  numbers  of  mineral  claims  surveyed  under  the  act  of  July 

26,  1866. 


Name  of  lode. 


ElUeth 

Peck  and  Thomas 

Columbia 

Shaft 

Sapyre 

Wabash 

Stark  Coonty 

Gibson 

Minnesota 


No.  of  sur- 
rey. 


37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 


No.  of  dis- 
trict 


Connty. 


Gilpin 

do 

....do 
....do 

do 

do 

....do 
....do 
do 


Remarks. 


Adverse  claim  filed. 
Approved  and  forwarded. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 


D. — Statement  showing  the  amount  of  salaries  paid  surveyor  general  and  clerks  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  18(58;  also  incidental  expenses  for  same  period. 


Name. 


W.  H.LeH'^lg.. 
B.  M.  AHhley 

R.  Fisher 

T.  W.RusHell 
J.  A.  LeHHig  . . 


Total. 


Occupation. 


Surveyor  general  - . 

Chief  clerk 

Druughtsmim 

TraniicribiDg  clerk. . 
...do  


Nativity. 


Pennsylvania. 

Ohio 

Rhode  Island. 

PennHylvania. 

....do  


Whence  appointed. 


Pennsylvania. 

Colorado 

...do  

...do  

...do 


Time  of  service. 


Entire  year. . . 

...do  

...do  

Three  months 
Nine  months.. 


Am't  paid. 


$3,000  00 

1,800  00 

1,500  00 

375  00 

1.125  00 


7,80C  00 


Incidental  expenses. 

Expended  Ist  quarter $500  00 

Expended  2d  quarter 353  13 

Expended  3<1  qunrtt-r 583  1 1 

Expended  4  th  quarter 343  76 


Total ^ 1,780  50 
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E. — 8t4itement  shmcing  the  nuinher  of  totmships  surveyed  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1868,  and  the  area  of  public  land  contained  in  the 
same. 


Description. 

Area. 

,  Remarks. 

*      Township. 

Range. 

6  south 

1  north 

2  north  .... 

61  west 

65  west 

23, 628. 43 
22. 987. 54 
22,901.75 
22, 548. 57 
22, 889. 57 
22, 954. 70 
22, 942. 74 
22, 927. 74 
22, 962. 22 
22,884.71 
23, 087. 33 
23, 289. 29 
23,483  25 
■    299,487.84 
2, 807, 009. 56 

Surveyed  by  William  Ashley,  contract  No.  30. 
Surveyed  by  William  Ashley,  contract  No.  38. 

1  south  . . .  - 

...  .do ..... 

2  south  . 

....  do .  .... 

3  south  .... 

....do 

2  south 

3  south . 

66  west 

...  .do .  .... 

JO  south 

8  north 

3  south 

4  south 

3  south 

67  west 

68  west.... 

71  west 

do 

72  west.... 

Surveyed  by  D.  H.  Goodwin,  contract  No.  40. 
Surveyed  by  William  'Ashley,  contract  No.  30. 
Surveyed  by  C.  A.  Deane,  contract  No.  41. 
Surveyed  by  C.  A.  Deane,  contract  No.  43. 

Acres  surveyed  in  1868. 

134  townships  previously  reported. 

Total... 

3,106,497.40 

Acres  surveyed  in  Colorado. 

No.  17  G. 

United  States  Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Virginia  City^  Nevada^  July  31, 1868. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  instructions  I  herewith  submit  my 
annual  report  in  duplicate  in  reference  to  the  surveys  executed  in  the 
State  of  Nevada,  and  other  operations  of  this  office  duiing  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1868.  I  also  forward  statements  of  the  business  apper- 
taining to  the  surv^eying  department  to  accompany  the  reports,  as  fol- 
lows, to  vat : 

A. — Statements  of  contracts  entered  into  by  the  United  States  sur- 
veyor general  for  Nevada,  with  the  number  of  miles  surveyed,  during  the 
fiscal  year  1867  and  1868. 

B. — List  of  mineral  claims  surveyed  in  the  State  of  Nevada  during 
the  fiscal  year  1867  and  1868. 

C. — List  of  lands  surveyed  in  the  State  of  Nevada  during  the  fiscal 
year  1867  and  1868. 

D. — Statement  of  the  plats  made  in  the  office  of  the  United  States 
surveyor  general  of  Nevada  for  the  fiscal  year  1867  and  1868. 

E. — Estimate  of  surs^eying  service  in  the  district  of  Nevada  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870. 

F. — Statement  of  account  of  appropriation  for  the  compensation  of  the 
United  States  surveyor  general  and  the  employes  in  his  office  during  the 
fiscal  year  1867  and  1868. 

G. — Statement  of  account  of  appropriation  for  the  survey  of  public 
lands  in  Nevada  during  the  fiscal  year  1867  and  1868. 

H. — Statement  of  account  of  appropriation  for  the  rent  of  office,  fuel, 
books,  stationery,  and  other  incidental  expenses,  including  pay  or  mes- 
senger, during  the  fiscal  year  1867  and  1868. 

In  addition  to  the  office  work  as  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  statement, 
the  employes,  consisting  of  a  chief  clerk,  draughtsman,  messenger,  and  a 
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portion  of  the  time  a  copying  clerk,  have  been  engaged  in  the  following 
duties : 

1.  Making  plats  for  the  surveyor  general's  oflSce. 

2.  Making  plats  and  copying  field  notes  for  the  Greneral  Land  Office  at 
Washington. 

3.  Making  plats  for  the  local  land  offices  of  this  State. 

4.  Copying  correspondence  of  this  office. 

5.  Making  out  contracts  in  triplicate. 

6.  Making  sketches  to  accompany  contracts  of  public  surveys. 

7.  Keeping  in  order  the  records,  plats,  and  field  notes  of  public  surveys. 

8.  Making  out  quarterly  accounts  and  certificates  of  vouchers. 

9.  Posting  books  of  accounts  and  records  appertaining  to  the  business 
of  the  office. 

10.  Examining  proofs,  surveys,  and  reiK)rts  of  mineral  surveys. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  valleys  in  different  portions  of  the  State 

that  are  very  proiluctive ;  they  are  generally  located  on  the  plains  where 
the  mountain  streams  come  down  into  the  valleys. 

The  hills  and  mountains  are  generally  covered  with  a  very  nutritious 
bunch  grass,  and  stock  thrive  remarkably  well  upon  it  until  late  in  the 
fall.  During  the  winter  they  go  to  the  plains  and  live  upon  a  weed  called 
the  sage.  This  weed  grows  upon  dry,  and  othertvise  barren  land,  and  is 
admii-ably  adapted  for  winter  feed.  When  it  ripens  in  the  winter  the  top 
is  filled  with  a  small  black  seed.  Stock  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  come  in 
in  the  spring  in  better  condition  than  if  fed  upon  the  best  of  hay. 

I  consider  this  State  one  of  the  best  stock  countries  in  the  Union ; 
they  require  no  feeding  in  the  winter,  and  are  fit  for  beef  the  year  round. 

As  is  usual  in  the  early  settlement  of  mining  countries,  agriculture  has 
been  much  neglected,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  the  stock  business  should 
not  become  one  of  the  leading  branches  of  industry.  I  have  confined 
the  surveys  the  past  year  principally  to  establishing  standard,  meridian, 
and  township  lines  in  portions  of  the  State  most  desirable  for  agricul- 
tuie,  and  where  the  largest  settlements  have  been  made. 

I  have  gained  information  by  which  I  am  enabled  to  ascertain  the  por- 
tions necessary  to  subdivide. 

I  believe  it  will  be  to  the  interest  of  the  public  service  to  expend  most 
of  the  appropriation  this  year  in  running  subdivision  lines,  and  mostly 
along  the  line  of  the  Pacific  railroad.  Upon  the  completion  of  this  great 
national  highway  the  wild  savages  will  either  be  driven  off  or  subclued, 
and  large  tracts  of  land  adjacent  thereto,  now  lying  idle,  will  be  opened 
to  cultivation  and  settlement.  In  my  last  annual  report  I  stated  that  the 
Central  Pacific  railroad  was  completed  to  the  town  of  Cisco,  15  miles 
west  from  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  and  216  miles 
east  from  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  The  pavSt  winter  was  of  unusual 
severity,  which  somewhat  retarded  the  work,  but  the  road  was  kept  in 
running  order  nearly  every  day  as  far  as  Cisco,  which  establishes  the 
fact  that  the  snows  of  the  Sierra  can  be  overcome,  and  communication 
kept  open  even  during  the  severest  winters. 

The  building  of  the  road  at  and  near  the  summit  of  the  mountains  was 
necessarily  slow.  A  number  of  tunnels  had  to  be  cut  through  the  solid 
rock,  the  longest  being  1,658  feet.  The  company,  to  overcome  this  delay 
as  far  as  possible,  commenced  grading  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  with  teams  drew  iron  and  locomotives  to  prosecute  the  work. 
By  the  time  the  grading  was  comi>leted  at  the  summit,  and  the  connec- 
tion made  between  the  two  ends  of  the  roail  in  June,  1868,  78  miles  of 
iron  had  been  drawn  over  bv  teams  and  laid. 

The  cars  are  now  running  daily  to  Wadsworth,  at  the  big  bend  of  the 
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Truckee,  a  distance  of  325  miles  east  from  San  Francisco.  The  track 
is  being  laid  east  from  this  point  at  the  rate  of  at  least  two  miles  per 
day.  There  is  no  grading  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  work  until  the 
mountains  west  of  Salt  lake  are  reached,  and  even  they  will  probably 
be  graded  by  the  time  the  track  is  laid  to  them. 

The  experiment  of  successfully  oi)erating  a  railroad  through  perpetual 
snow  over  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  has  become  an  accomplished 
fact,  and  the  farseeing  wisdom  of  a  few  great  statesmen,  who,  20  years 
ago,  advocated  its  feasibility,  against  the  judgment  of  the  country,  has 
been  vindicated. 

As  the  road  advances  settlements  are  being  made  and  towns  and  vil- 
lages are  springing  into  existence  as  by  magic. 

Several  new  rai&oad  lines  have  been  projected.  One  leaves  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  railroad  at  or  near  Eeno,  on  the  Truckee  river,  running  to 
Washoe  City,  Ophir,  Carson  City,  Empire,  Gold  Hill,  and  terminating  at 
Virginia  City,  has  recently  been  surveyed,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
grading  will  commence  in  a  few  days.  The  length  of  this  road  will  be 
39  miles. 

A  company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  road  from 
the  Central  Pacific  railroad,  north  of  Austin,  running  soutli  through  the 
counties  of  Lander,  Nye,  and  Lincoln,  to  the  Colorado  river.  The  country 
through  which  this  road  will  pass  is  rich  in  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and 
salt,  with  many  fine  valleys  of  good  arable  land. 

Kailroad  facilities  would  do  much  toward  developing  the  resources  of 
the  country,  and  would,  doubtless,  prove  a  profitable  investment. 

The  mining  interest  of  the  State  has  in  the  main  been  prosperous. 

The  Com  stock  lode  has  yielded  about  as  much  silver  as  at  any  former 
period,  and  the  mines  of  Lander,  Humboldt,  and  Nye  counties,  have  con- 
siderably increased,  several  new  districts  have  been  discovered,  and  bid 
fair  to  prove  remarkably  rich. 

Among  the  most  prominent  of  these  districts  are  Wliite  Pine,  in  the 
eastern  imrt  of  Lander  county,  and  Pine  Grove,  in  Esmeralda  county. 

Applications  for  a  large  number  of  patents  have  been  made,  and  a 
general  desire  to  obtain  a  government  title  is  manifested.  Proceedings 
to  procure  a  patent  in  many  cases  have  been  stopped  until  the  rights  of 
property  are  determined  in  the  courts.  I  consider  the  law  an  excellent 
one,  and  that  it  will  prove  of  great  advantage  to  the  mining  population 
by  definitely  settling  disputes.  Oftentimes  a  doubtful  claim  is  held 
which  will  never  be  brought  forward  unless  the  mine  proves  of  value, 
but  in  many  instances  after  this  fact  has  been  established  by  honest  toil, 
all  has  been  lost  by  dishonesty  and  expensive  litigation. 

The  plan  of  disposing  of  the  mines,  being  a  new  one  under  oiu*  gov- 
ernment, has  necessarily  led  to  some  delay  and  inconvenience  in  estab- 
lishing a  system  that  will  carefully  guard  the  rights  of  all. 

In  jirotecting  the  rights  of  legitimate  owners,  and  i)reventing  frauds 
from  being  peii)etrated,  much  depends  upon  the  mineral  deputies.  They 
are,  generally,  familiar  with  each  location.  I  have,  in  accordance  with 
your  instructions,  required  them  to  report  all  irregularities  or  attempts 
at  fraud.  I  believe  they  have,  in  every  instance,  discharged  their 
respective  duties  faithfully. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  P.  K.  SAFFORD, 
Surveyor  General  for  Nevada, 

Hon.  Jos.  S.  Wilson, 

Commissioner  General  Land  Ofiee,  Washington^  D.  C. 
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C. — List  of  lands  surveyed  in  the  State  of  Nevada  during  the  fiscal  year  1867  and  1868. 


Towniihlp. 


50  north.. 

51  north.. 

83  north.. 
94  north.. 
18  north.. 
21  north . . 
24  north.. 
S3  north.. 

84  north.. 

16  north.. 

17  north.. 

18  north . . . 
86  north.. 
27  north . . . 
27  north.., 

40  north.., 

41  north.., 
48  north . . 
43Eorth.. 

40  north... 

41  north... 

42  north... 

43  north.., 

16  north... 

17  north.., 

18  north... 

16  north.., 

17  north... 

18  north... 

19  north... 

17  north... 

18  north... 

19  north.., 
8U  north... 

Total 


Range. 


18  eiwt. 
JSeaiit. 
18ea«t. 

18  east. 
19eaiit. 

19  east. 

19  east. 

20  pant. 

20  east. 

21  eaMt. 
21ea«t. 
21  eaut. 
31  east. 

31  ea«t. 

32  cast. 
39  east. 
39  east. 
39  east. 

39  oast. 

40  east. 
40  east. 
40ea«t. 

40  east. 
41ea9t. 

41  east. 

41  east. 

42  east. 
42  east . 

.|  42  east. 
.1  42  east. 
.1  43  east. 
.  43  east. 
.  43  east. 
43eai(t. 


Pnhllc  land. 


Acre*. 
23.636.66 
33,094.07 
9.2fi9.98 
l.y  43a  73 
23,030.47 
83,128.81 
ia650.54 

10,  srj.  82 

6,715.26 

23,04&60 

23.061.29 

23, 056. 72 

14,238.53 

16. 019. 56 

1,781.00 

21. 4.35. 52 

15. 827. 06 

ll,5ia74 

2,080.00 

9, 269.  72 

13,516.16 

11,341.63 

1,615.94 

5,763.20 

3,841.60 

3, 841. 82 

15, 250. 80 

21,984.38 

23, 074.  18 

5, 120. 00 

2,892.80 

16, 007. 67 

10,249.70 

14,742.52 


459. 107. 48 


Unsanreyed. 


Barren. 


Acres. 


13,7«).00 
7,660.00 


9, 440. 00 
12,480.00 
16,320.00 


2.  400. 00 

2,932.00 

19. 952. 00 


7,159.03 
11,586.26 
20, 960. 00 
la  43a  84 

8,  878.  60 
11,712.80 
21, 424.  06 
17. 280. 00 
19.20a00 
19, 200. 00 

7, 668. 80 
960.00 


17,965.18 
20, 160. 00 

7.040.00 
12. 808. 56 

8,362.79 


310,70a  79 


Swamp. 


Total 


Remariu. 


Aere§. 


6.398.80 
2, 52a  00 


1,440.00 


18a  16 
64a  00 


U,  186. 96 


Aeret. 
83,636.66 
83.094.07 
83,029.98 

83,  uara 

23,030.47 
83. 128. 81 
93. 09a  54 
23, 05a  82 
83.035.26 
23, 04a  60 
83.061.29 
23,056.72 
93,037.33 
21,471.56 
81, 73a  00 
82.875.52 
28,986.09 
S3, 040. 00 
83, 04a  00 
82.891.72 
23,034.78 
23, 054. 43 
S3, 04a  00 
83, 04a  80 
83.041.60 
83,041.89 
82,919.60 

dBt^  944.  S5 

83, 074. 18 
83,065.18 
93,059.80 
83,047.67 
93. 05a  86 
83,105.84 


y  Embracing  the  Com- 
V  stock  and  Washoe 
)      minei. 


,  Embracing  Paradise 
ralley. 


^  Embracing  the  Reese 
^     River  valley. 


780, 996. 17 


D. — Statement  of  plats  made  in  the  office  of  the  United  States  surveyor  gen- 
eral ofNevadaj  during  the  fiscal  year  1867  and  1868. 


• 

• 

'(3 

■% 

•c 
O 

• 
<*• 

o 

1* 

ft 

i. 

Sketches    for 
deputies. 

• 

3 

Plftt  of  mi^ridifl.nii          .....«..».  ••.••••  .•••••  ••••.. 

3 

8 
34 

11 
41 

3 

8 
34 

'"Xl 

6 

Plftt  of  townahin .      .........  ...•....•.••.••. 

16 

Plftt  of  townahiD  snbdivisioDS  ...... ...... ...... ...... 

26 

10 
41 

"12' 

94 

Plat  of  towDsblp  subdivisions  made  from  tracings  from 
the  California  office  ...... ......  ............. ...... 

21 

Plat  of  mineral  clai  ms ...... ...... ....... ............ 

123 

SlcAirhes  for  denutiea     ....................... 

12 

Total      

272 

E. — Estimate  for  the  surveying  service  in  the  district  of  Nevada  for  the  fiscal 

year  ending  June  30,  1870. 

For  surveying  subdivision  lines  in  the  Humboldt  River  valley $18, 000 

For  surveying  subdivision  lines  in  Ruby  valley  and  vicinity 15, 000 

For  surveying  subdivision  lines  in  the  Carson  River  valley  and  vicinity 12, 000 

For  surveying  subdivision  lines  in  the  Walker  River  valley  and  vicinity 5, 000 

25  I 
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For  flnrveyin^  standard  and  exterior  towDship  lines  in  the  valleys  adjacent  to  the 

Humboldt  river  embraced  in  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  grant $9, 300 

Rent  of  office,  stationery,  and  incidental  expenses,  including  salary  of  messenger. .  4, 500 

For  compensation  of  surveyor  general * 3,000 

For  compensation  of  clerks 9,400 

76,200 


F. — Statement  of  docount  of  appropriation  for  compensation  oj  the  United 
States  surveyor  general  and  the  employ ^  in  his  office  during  the  fiscal  year 
1867  and  1868. 

Dr. 

July  1,  1867.  Amount  paid  quarter  ending  September  30,  1867 |1 ,  575  00 

Amount  paid  quarter  ending  December  31 ,  1867 1, 725  82 

Amount  paid  quarter  ending  March  31,  1868 1, 950  00 

Amount  paid  quarter  ending  June  31,  1868 1,826  37 

7,077  19 
Cr. 

July  i,  1867.  By  balance 12,870  0! 

July  1,  1867.  By  balance 5,792  82 


G. — Statement  of  account  of  appropriation  for  survey  of  pvhlie  lands  in 

Jyevada  during  the  fiscal  year  1867  and  1868. 

Dr. 

July  1,  1867.  Amount  paid  quarter  ending  September  30,  1 867 $4, 586  77 

Amount  paid  quarter  ending  December  31,  1867 ]],]I3  48 

Amount  paid  quarter  ending  March  31,  1868 6,682  30 

Amount  paid  quarter  ending  June  30,  1868 ■  11, 829  59 

Amount  paid  for  mineral  surveys 2,578  00 

36,790  14 
Cr. 

July  1, 1867.  By  balance $57,051  55 

By  amount  of  special  deposit  with  the  United  States 
assistant  treasurer  at  San  Francisco  for  mineral 

«urveys 2,578  00 

59, 629  55. 

July  1,  1868.  By  balance 22,839  41 


H. — Statement  of  account  of  appropriation  for  rent  of  office,  fuel,  books , 
stationery  and  other  incidental  expenses,  including  pay  of  messenger, 
during  the  fiscal  year  1867  and  1868. 

Dr. 

July  1,  1867.  Amount  paid  quarter  ending  September  30,  1867 |1,300  83 

Amount  paid  quarter  ending  Dei-ember  31,  1867 '  700  40 

Amount  paid  quarter  ending  March  31,  18i68 720  00 

Amount  paid  quarter  ending  June  30,  1868 751  35 

3, 472  58 
Cr. 

July  1,  1867.  By  balance 3,577  72 

Julyl,  1868.  By  balance 105  14 
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No.  17  H. 

Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Boi^e  Cityj  August  15,  18G8. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  your  instructions  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
my  annual  report  of  this  surveying  district  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1868,  together  with  tabular  statement  of  office  and  field-work  and 
expenditures  for  the  same,  and  estimates  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1870. 

A. — Statement  showing  the  condition  of  surveying  contracts  not  closed 
at  the  time  of  my  last  report. 

B. — Statement  showing  the  condition  of  such  contracts  entered  into 
since  the  30th  of  June,  1867. 

C— Statement  of  descriptive  notes  sent  to  the  local  land  office. 

D. — Statement  of  expenditures  of  appropriation  for  compensation  of 
sun^eyor  general  and  clerks  in  his  office  since  my  last  report. 

E.-^Statement  of  the  office  expenditures  for  the  last  fiscal  year. 

F. — Statement  of  original  maps  and  diagrams  approved  since  the  last 
report. 

G. — ^Account  of  appropriations  expended  since  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1867. 

H. — Estimate  of  expenses  incidental  to  the  survey  of  the  public  lands 
in  Idaho  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870. 

I  regret  that  the  appropriations  for  surveys  in  this  district  have  been 
so  very  small,  less  than  one  half  the  amount  they  should  have  been ;  and 
although  we  did  not  extend  our  standard  lines  as  far  as  the  best  interest 
of  the  service  required,  we  were  left  with  a  small  sum  for  subdivisions, 
and  settlers  in  all  portions  of  the  Territory  are  clamorous  to  have  some 
of  the  more  important  valleys  and  thickly  settled  portions  of  the  country 
surveyed,  and  if  Oregon  can  have  $40,000  appropriated  for  surveys  in 
order  that  a  road  company  can  select  the  best  lands  where  there  are  no 
settlers,  Idaho  should  have  the  full  estimate  made  by  this  office,  and  it 
even  will  not  meet  the  wants  of  the  settlers  who  are  making  homes  in 
good  faith,  and  not  to  acquire  lands  for  speculation  which  they  are  wisely 
prohibited  by  Congress  from  doing. 

I  think  it  essential  to  the  public  interest  to  have  many  of  the  standard 
lines  run  at  an  early  day,  not  only  to  reach  important  valleys  in  order  to 
make  the  subdivision  sur\'eys  and  to  know  more  of  the  mineral  localities 
and  prepare  the  survey  of  the  mineral  lands  under  the  late  instnictions 
from  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  but  to  enable  the 
department  to  judge  somewhat  of  the  ftiture  of  this  Territory,  for  infor- 
mation thus  obtained  is  reliable;  and  if  this  course  was  pursued  in  these 
mountain  territories,  and  the  correct  information  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioner,  be  could  bring  before  Congress  some  plan  for  a  system  of 
irrigation  and  reclamation  that  would  make  productive  millions  of  acres 
now  looked  upon  by  the  unthinking  voyager  as  utterly  worthless,  and 
certainly  few  things  should  stand  higher  in  a  national  aim  or  more  worthy 
of  congressional  consideration  than  a  well-devised  plan  to  make  avail- 
able for  farming,  mining,  and  manufacturing  all  the  territory  possible, 
and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  after  the  completion  of  the  great  railway 
when  all  the  land  that  can  be  made  available  will  be  required  to  meet  the 
wants  of  emigration. 

There  are  large  tracts  of  country  in  this  Territory  which  can  be  irriga- 
ted by  canals,  ditches,  and  artesian  wells,  and  it  is  a  question  Whether 
Congress  should  attempt  to  reclaim  these  lands  or  so  modify  the  land 
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law  of  the  United  States  as  to  allow  companies  to  purchase  large 
tracts  of  land  and  allow  them  to  locate  as  they  may  think  best.  I  am 
inclined  to  take  this  view  of  matters,  and  think  companies  would  be 
formed,  particularly  by  our  foreign  immigrants,  for  this  purpose. 

A  general  system  of  irrigation  is  recommended  to  bring  the  large  area 
of  land  susceptible  of  cultivation  into  settlement. 

At  present  the  settlers  are  located  along  the  rivers  and  streams  where 
irrigation  is  practicable. 

The  rivers  of  Idaho  have  an  average  fall  of  about  ten  feet  to  the  mile, 
rising  in  the  Rocky  and  Bitter  Boot  mountains  and  flowing  westward 
through  the  Territory  and  emptying  into  the  Snake  river. 

The  Snake  river  rises  in  the  Bocky  mountains  in  the  southeast  part 
of  the  Territory,  and  runs  a  west  coiu'se  through  the  southern  part  of  the 
Territory,  thence  north  to  the  Columbia  river.  Meandering  a  distance  of 
about  1,200  miles,  its  numerous  rapids  and  falls  could  be  effectually 
turned  for  imgation. 

Should  the  Pacific  railroad  run  north  of  Salt  lake,  at  its  nearest  approach 
to  this  Territory  there  would  be  a  depot  for  the  passengers  and  ^ight, 
jia  most  of  the  purchases  for  Idaho  will  be  made  in  the  eastern  States, 
and  transported  direct  by  railroad,  and  the  route  through  which  ireight 
and  passengers  will  be  conducted  through  the  Territory  would  be  thickly 
sattled  could  the  country  be  brought  into  cultivation. 

The  northern  portion  of  Idaho  Territory,  from  the  north  fork  of  the 
Clearwater  river  to  the  49fch  parallel  of  latitude,  consists  principally  of 
lakes  and  mountains.  The  climate  is  cold  in  winter  and  the  country  is 
thinly  inhabited  by  whites. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  of  this  part  of  the  country  has 
been  reserved  for  the  Cceur  d'Alenes  and  other  Indians.  The  Nez  Perc^ 
reservation  contains  about  120,000  acres,  and  the  boundaries  should  be 
surveyed  at  an  early  day,  as  it  is  impossible  to  close  the  survey  of  town- 
shii>s  upon  altogether  imaginary  lines,  and  the  government  is  liable  to 
have  trouble  with  the  Indians  growing  out  of  settlers  trespassing  u]>on 
lauds  claimed  by  the  Indians  as  a  part  of  their  reservation  and  guaran- 
teed to  them  by  treaty  stipulation;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Fort 
Hall  or  Shoshone  resei*\"ation.  Both  these  surveys  should  be  made  at 
once  and  under  the  direction  of  this  office. 

The  country  along  the  Clearwater  and  Salmon  rivers  and  their 
branches  is  still  extensively  worked  for  its  placer  gold,  wliich  continues 
to  pay  the  miner  regular  and  profitable  wages.  Canals  and  water  ditches 
have  been  opened  throughout  the  country,  and  as  the  facilities  of  water 
have  increased,  the  area  of  the  placer  mining  is  extended. 

The  central  i)ortion,  from  the  Boise  to  the  Clearwater  rivers,  consists 
of  table-lands  rich  in  grasses,  heavily  timbered  mountains  and  fertile 
\  alleys.  Big  Camas  prairie  contains  a  large  number  of  settlers  who 
have  resided  here  since  the  first  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Territory.  The 
Payette  and  Weiser  valleys  contain  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  families. 
The  Clearwater  and  Salmon  Biver  mountains  are  in  this  portion.  The 
banks  of  the  rivers  and  streams  at  the  foot  of  these  mountains  have  been 
rich  in  placer  gold  and  the  mines  are  still  profitably  worked  over  an  ex- 
tended area  of  country. 

The  southern  portion,  from  the  Boise  river  to  the  42d  parallel  of  lati- 
tude, being  the  boundary  between  Idaho  and  Utah  and  Nevada,  consists 
of  fertile  valleys,  sage-brush  plains  and  table-lands,  and  is  generally 
destitute  of  timber,  except  scattering  cottonwood  along  the  rivers,  and 
[)ine,  fir;  and  junii)er  on  the  mountains.  Three  fourths  of  this  poition, 
which  is  equal  in  extent  to  one  half  the  area  of  the  whole  Territory,  is 
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now  worthless,  but  can  be  brought  into  cultivation  by  a  system  of  irriga- 
tion and  is  capable  of  producing  abundant  crops,  such  as  can  be  raised 
on  good  second-rate  soil. 

The  Silver  Mountain  district  of  Owyhee  is  in  the  southwest  part  of 
the  Territory.  On  the  branches  of  the  Owyhee  river  are  several  fertile 
valleys  containing  a  number  of  settlers,  and  an  earaest  appeal  has  been 
made  to  extend  the  third  and  fourth  standard  parallel  south,  i)repara- 
tory  to  running  the  subdivision  surveys  of  some  of  this  valley. 

The  mining  region  of  the  South  Boise  and  Yuba  district,  situated  be- 
tween the  tbrks  of  the  Middle  and  South  Boise  rivers,  has  a  population 
of  eight  hundred  persons,  mostly  engaged  in  mining.  These  mines  are 
principally  quartz  ledges  and  show  considerable  richness;  but  owing  to 
the  difficidty  and  expense  of  transporting  the  requisite  heavy  machinery 
to  this  mountainous  part  of  the  country,  but  a  small  amount  of  Avork  has 
been  done  on  these  ledges  for  the  pa«t  year.  Some  of  these  mines  are 
paying  dividends  and  are  exceedingly  rich,  and  it  will  prove  one  of  the 
richest  mining  districts  in  the  Territory. 

The  mining  region  known  a6  the  Boise  Basin,  situated  between  the 
north  fork  of  the  Boise  and  the  Payette  rivers  and  embracing  the  towns 
of  Idaho  City,  Placerville,  Centerville,  and  Pioneer  City,  are  being  prof- 
ita.bly  worked  and  show  increased  richness  as  developed  ;  some  of  the 
claims  are  pacing  regular  dividends.  Improved  machinery  has  been 
put  up  on  some  of  the  ledges,  and  moi-e  has  been  ordered  from  the 
foundries. 

This  region  was  once  rich  in  placer  mines,  but  as  these  are  being 
gradually  worked  out  and  quartz  ledges  of  paying  richness  discovered, 
it  ha«  become  the  home  of  a  permanent  population. 

The  Lemhi  district,  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Salmon  river,  has  a 
population  of  one  thousand  persons,  mostly  engaged  in  placer  mining. 
Some  few  settlers  have  located  in  the  valleys.  The  mine?  have  been 
profitably  worked  for  the  last  eighteen  months.  A  few  ledges  have 
been  discovered. 

The  mines  of  the  Owyhee  district  are  more  favorably  situated  for 
economical  working  than  the  other  districts  of  this  Territory.  Much 
valuable  machinery  has  been  put  up  on  these  ledges.  In  consequence 
of  strife,  litigation,  and  want  of  capital,  the  development  of  the  ledges 
has  not  progressed  in  proportion  to  their  richness;  but  as  these  impedi- 
ments are  disappearing  it  is  exi>ected  that  bullion  to  the  amount  of  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  per  month  will  be  taken  from  these  mines  the 
remaining  months  of  this  year.  Over  two  millions  was  assayed  in  Sil- 
ver Citj-  the  pa«t  fiscal  year.  This  district  has  a  population  of  sixteen 
hundred  people,  and  there  is  no  doubt  entertained  but  that  when  our 
Indian  troubles  are  brought  to  a  close,  when  prospecting  can  be  made 
without  danger,  new  and  valuable  discoveries  will  be  made. 

I  would  recommend  the  running  of  the  boundary  line  lietween  this 
Territory,  Utah,  and  Nevada,  at  an  early  day.  One  million  eight  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  the  county  of  Oneida  have  been  set  apart  as  a  reser- 
vation for  the  Indians. 

In  the  southern  part  of  this  country,  particularly  along  the  Bear  Biver 
valley,  is  an  extent  of  fertile  country,  and  it  is  estimated  that  over  3,000 
persons  are  settled  here  who  refuse  to  pay  taxes  to  this  Territory,  but  pay 
both  taxes  and  tithes  to  Utah,  although  they  are  without  a  reasonable 
doubt  in  Idaho ;  yet  until  this  boundary  is  defined  the  Territory'  cannot 
compel  them  to  contribute  their  proportion  for  sustaining  the  expenses 
of  the  territorial  government.  The  consequence  is,  this  country  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  disorganized.    No  courts  are  held  here,  and  the 
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amount  collected  for  revenue  will  not  pay  the  cost  of  collecting.  The 
liufs  of  the  Fort  Hall  Indian  reservation  should  be  run  and  the  entire 
country  surveyed  between  the  reservation  and  Utah,  subdividing  that 
part  of  the  country  already  settled.  It  is  expected  the  Pacific  railroad 
will  be  located  but  a  few  miles  south  of  this  section,  when  an  increased 
settlement  will  be  made.  It  is  already,  perhaps,  the  most  populous  part 
of  the  Territory. 

The  Fort  Hall  reservation  is  located  along  the  principal  thoroughfiare 
of  the  country.  Its  neighborhood  to  Salt  lake,  the  railroad,  and  the 
road  to  Montana  will  bring  the  Indians  in  constant  intercourse  with  the 
whites;  hence  another  reason  why  the  boundary  should  be  surveyed  and 
defined. 

No  available  timber  is  found  except  on  the  mountains  and  high  hills, 
and  when  the  mines  are  generally  worked  by  steam  power  some  means 
must  be  resorted  to  to  supply  the  country  with  fuel,  although  some 
indications  of  coal  have  been  discovered  in  some  parts  of  the  Terriloiy^, 
j'et  nothing  to  warrant  the  supposition  that  a  mine  can  be  worked  to 
affoixi  an  adequate  supply.  A  railroad  is  necessary  to  bring  forth  the 
vast  wealth  of  the  mines. 

!No  obstacle  in  altitude  exists  in  building  a  raikoad  to  oi>en  communi- 
cation through  Idaho  with  Oregon  and  Washington.  The  government 
aid  to  establish  this  road  would  be  remunerated  by  a  cheaper  production 
of  the  precious  metals,  and  an  increased  supply  besides  permanently 
populating  the  Territory. 

The  altitude  of  Idaho  is  from  1,000  to  6,000  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
The  springs  are  early  although  late  frosts  oc*cur.  The  mountains  retain 
their  snow  till  the  beginning  of  summer,  and  the  valleys  being  heat>ed, 
the  sweeping  of  the  winds  from  the  mountains  to  equalize  the  tempera- 
ture retards  early  vegetation,  but  all  cereals  thrive  well  and  more  than 
supply  the  demand,  and  have  encouraged  the  erection  of  distilleries  to 
consume  the  surplus  grain. 

But  little  rain  falls  after  the  spring  months,  excepting  occasional 
showers  which  generally  follow  the  course  of  the  rivers  or  the  high  land, 
so  that  the  valleys  are  but  little  benefited. 

The  climate  is  generally  healthy,  the  winters  short,  commencing  in 
December  and  ending  with  Febiniary;  and  the  falls  are  pleasant.  A 
communication  with  tbe  outside  world  is  all  that  is  desirable  to  render 
the  people,  who  have  heretofore  been  isolated,  contented,  and  satisfied 
with  the  country  where  they  have  made  their  homes. 

The  water  power  of  the  country  is  unlimited,  but,  except  for  manuf&ic- 
turing,  &c.,  cannot  be  made  available  after  the  supply  of  timber  in  the 
mountains  is  exhausted. 

The  mines  that  can  be  worked  all  winter  cannot  aftbrd  to  lie  idle  during 
the  cold  weather,  in  consequence  of  the  freezing  of  the  streams  suspend- 
ing the  crushing  of  ore,  and  prefer  the  more  constant  though  exjjensive 
mode  of  steam  ijower. 

Employment  for  a  large  number  of  persons  will  be  given  by  the  mines 
when  the  expense  of  labor  is  less  than  at  present. 

It  is  probable  that  placer  mining  will  be  continued  for  years  when  the 
cost  of  living  is  reduced  to  compare  with  the  price  of  labor  elsewhei'e. 

Farm  labor  is  in  demand.  The  popidation  has  gradually  increased 
since  my  last  report.  It  is  probably  about  25,000,  who  may  be  consid- 
ered as  pennanent.  There  is  no  floating  population  now  as  at  former 
ti  mes,  when  gold  was  first  discovered. 

The  population  of  Idaho  city  is  estimated  at  3,000.  Boise  city  2,000. 
Silver  city  1,600.    In  Boise  city  several  expensive  brick  buildings  have 
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been  erecte^i  during  the  past  year;  also  distilleries,  breweries,  and  flour- 
ing mills,  besides  many  finished  private  residences.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  owners  of  valuable  improvements  cannot  obtain  a  title  to  tlieir 
land  in  consequence  of  the  judicial  system  of  the  Territory  not  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  general  government.  At  the  next  meeting  of 
the  legislature  no  doubt  county  judges  will  be  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  entering  town  sites. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  small  appropriation  for  surveys 
and  expenses  of  this  office,  and  that  of  the  local  land  office  at  this  place, 
and  would  recommend  that  the  business  of  the  land  office  be  transferred 
to  the  surveyor  general's  office,  where  it  can  be  done  with  as  much 
despatch  and  no  cost  except  for  the  necessary  stationery ;  this  should  be 
done,  and  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  not  the  power  to  make 
the  transfer  Congress  should  pass  a  resolution  giving  it  to  him. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

LAFAYETTE  CABLDf. 

Hon.  Jos.  S.  Wilson, 

Commi8mner  Omeral  Land  Qffke. 
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C. — Statement  of  descriptive  notes  sent  to  the  local  land  office. 


Township. 

Range. 

Date  when 
transmitted. 

Township. 

Range. 

Date  when 
transmitted. 

3  north ..... 

4  north 

4  north 

4  north 

4  north 

2ea8t 

least 

2ea8t 

1  west 

2  west 

May    2,  1868 
May     2,  1868 
May     2,  1868 
May     2,  1868 
May    2,  1868 

• 

4  north 

4  north 

5  north 

5  north 

3  west 

4  west 

1  west 

5  west 

May     2,  1868 
May     2,  1868 
May     2,  1868 
May     2,  1868 

D. — Statement  of  expenditures  of  a 
genial  and  clerks  in  his  office  for  t 


lationfor  compensation  of  surveyor 
e  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868. 


Dr. 

Cr. 

1867-'68. 
To  amount  paid  surveyor  genera) 

and  clerks  3d  quarter,  1867  . . . 
To  amount  paid  surveyor  general 

and  clerks  4th  quarter,  1867.. 
To  amount  paid  surveyor  general 

and  clerks  1st  quarter,  1868.. 
To  amount  paid  surveyor  general 

and  clerks  2d  quarter,  1868.. 
To  balance .................... 

$1,375  25 
1,575  00 
1,575  00 

1,575  00 

1,988  88 

1867. 
July  1 . . . 

Bv  balance 

$3,089  13 

By  appropriation  ap- 
proved   March    2, 
1867,  a»  advised  by 
letter  from  the  de- 
partment of  March 
25,  1867 

5,000  00 

8, 089  13 

8,089  13 

Balance 

1,988  88 

E. — Statement  of  appropriation  for  rent  of  office^  stationery^  and  other  inci- 
dental expenses,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868. 


Dr. 


Cr. 


To  amount  stationery,  &c.,8ent 

from  General  Land  Office,  1866. 
To  amount  expended  3d  quarter, 

1867 

To  amount  expended  4th  quarter, 

1867 

To  amount  expended  1st  quarter, 

1868 

To  amount  expended  2d  quarter, 

1868 

To  balance 


$209  43 

457  66 

282  99 

362  39 

345  41 
1  811  75 


3,469  63 


1867. 
July  1 . 


By  balance 

By  amount  appropria- 
tion approvea  March 
2, 1868,  as  advised  by 
letter  from  the  depart- 
ment, March  25, 1868 


$1,469  63 


2,000  00 


By  balance 


3, 469  63 


1,81175 
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F. — Statement  of  original  maps  and  eopie$  transmitted  to  the  General  Land  Office  and  to  the 

district  office  since  tke  date  of  my  last  annual  report. 


Descriptive  pluti. 


Base  line  east  and  weit,  Boiiie  meridian  lontli,  and  flnt 
iitandard  parallel  south  and  west 

Boiite  meridian  north,  sixth  standaH  parallel  north  and 
east,  and  seventh  standard  parallel  north  and  west 

Exterior  lines  of  townships  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  north,  ran^s 
1  and  2  east ;  and  of  townships  1,  2,  3,  and  4  north, 
ranges  3  and  4  east 

Extnrior  lines  of  townships  1,  2,  3^  4,  and  5  north,  ranges 

1,  2,3,  and  4  west 

Exterior  lines  of  township  1  north,  range  5  east 

Exterior  lines  of  townships  6,  7,  8,  and  9  north,  ranges  1, 

2,  3,  and  4  west ;  and  of  townships  6,  7,  and  d  north, 
range  5  west 

Second  Mtandard  parallel  north  and  west 

Township  3  north,  range  2  east 

Township  4  north,  range  1  west 

Township  5  north,  range  1  west 

Township  4  north,  range  I  east 

Township  4  north,  range  2  east 

Township  4  north,  range  2  west 

Township  4  north,  range  3  west 

TowDHhip  4  north,  range  4  west 

Township  5  north,  range  4  west 

Towni«hip  5  north,  range  1  east 

Township  5  north,  range  2  east 

Township  3  north,  range  3  east 

Township  I  north,  range  5  east 

Township  1  north,  range  4  east 


• 

S 

Q 

O 

S 
1 

1 

1 

-i 

^ 

o 
H 

I 

1 

•  •  •  • 

2 

1 

1 

•  «  •  ■ 

9 

1 

1 

•  •  •  • 

2 

1 

1 

•  •  •  • 

2 

1 

1 

•  •  •  • 

2 

1 

1 

•  «  •  * 

9 

1 

1 

•  •  •  • 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

.1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

fl 

•SO  ® 
III 


July  8,1867 
Anf  .98, 1867 

Dec.  7,1867 

Dec.  23, 1867 
May  11, 1868 


Jiitte90.186B 
do 

Jan.  30, 1868 

....do 

do 

Feb.  15. 1868 
do 

Mar.  6,1868 

do 

....do  ....... 

....do    ...... 

May  11, 1868 

....do  

do 

do 

May  25, 1868 


S 

« 


^ 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
...do 
...do 
...do 
April 
...do 
May 
— do 
May 


8. 1868 

17,1868 

30,1868 

15,1868 

5,1868 

5,1868 


18,1868 
ii.'i868 
25,'i66d 


G. — Account  of  appropriation  for  extension  of  public  surveys  for  the 

fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868. 
Dr.  Cr. 


To  ainouot  reported  for  payment 

on  contract  No.  3,  Allen  M. 

Thompson 

To  amount  reported  for  payment 

on  contract  No.  4,  Peter  W. 

Bell,  (exterior  lines) 

To  amount  reported  for  pay  ment 

on  contract  No.  4,  Peter  W. 

Bell,  (subdivision  lines) 

To  amount  reported  for  payment 

on  contract  No.  5,  Allen  M. 

Thompson,  (exterior lines)  ... 
To  amount  reported  for  payment 

on  contract  No.  5,  Allen  M. 

Thompson,  (subdivision  lines) 
To  amount  reported  forpayment 

on  contract  No.  6,  Peter  W. 

Bell 

To  amount  reported  for  payment 

on  contract  No.  7,  Allen  M. 

Thompson 

To  amount  reported  for  payment 

on  contract  No.  8,  Peter  W. 

Bell 

Balance , 


$3,565  95 

2, 445  46 

2,250  76 

2,588  95 

4,024  93 

1,338  41 

2,568  54 

600  97 
58  01 

19,441  96 

1867. 
July  1 . 


By  balance 

By  appropriation  ap- 

f roved  March  2, 
868,  as  advised  by 
letter  from  the  de- 

Sartment,    March 
5,  1867 


By  balance. 


$4,441  89 


15,000  00 


19,441  98 
5801 
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H. — Estimates  for  surveying  and  office  exposes  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

June  30,  1870. 

OFFICE  EXPENSES. 

For  compeDsation  for  surveyor  general $3, 000  00 

For  compeDsation  for  chief  clerk ],  800  00 

For  compeDsation  of  drauj^htsinan 1, 500  00 

For  office  rent,  fuel,  books,  and  stntionerj 3, 000  00 

9.  :iOO  00 

SURVETfKG  SERVICE. 

For  survejini^  standard  lines,  500  miles,  at  $15  per  mile $7, 500  00 

For  surveying  exterior  boundaries,  of  60  townships,  720  miles,  at  |J3  per  mile..       8,040  00 
For  surveying  subdivisions,  of  40  townships,  2,400  miles,  at  $10  per  mile 24, 000  00 

40, 140  00 


No.  17  I. 


United  States  Surveyor  General's  Office, 

San  FraneiscQj  California^  September  30,  1808. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  from  the  department  I  herewith 
submit  my  annual  report  in  duplicate  in  reference  to  the  surveys  exe- 
cuted in  the  State  of  California  and  Territory  of  Arizona,  and  other 
opemtions  of  this  office  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868. 

I  also  forward  statements  of  the  business  appertaining  to  this  survey- 
ing district,  to  accompany  the  report,  as  follows,  to  wit: 

A. — Statement  of  contracts  during  the  year  1867-'68. 

B. — Statement  showing  the  number  of  miles  suryeyed  in  California 
and  Arizona  to  June  30, 1808. 

C. — Statement  of  account  of  appropriation  for  surveys  of  public  lands 
to  June  30, 1868. 

D. — Statement  of  account  of  special  deposits  with  the  United  States 
assistant  treasurer,  San  Francisco,  for  the  survey  of  public  lands  in 
California  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  May  30, 1802,  to  Jiuie  30, 1808. 

E. — Statement  of  account  of  appropriation  for  compensation  of  sur- 
veyor general  and  clerks,  1867-'68. 

F. — Statement  of  account  of  appropriation  for  rent  of  office  and  other 
incidental  expenses^  1867-'68. 

G. — Statement  ot  field  notes  of  public  smrveys  sent  to  Washington 
during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868. 

H.— Statement  of  descriptive -notes,  decrees  of  court,  &c.,  relative  to 
private  land  claims,  to  accompany  plats  for  patent,  compiled  for  trans- 
mission to  the  department  at  Washington,  1867-'68. 

I. — Statement  of  plats  made  in  office,  1867-'68. 

K. — List  of  lands  surveyed  in  California  and  Arizona,  1867-^68. 

L. — Estimate  for  the  surv^eying  service  in  California  and  Arizona  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1870. 

In  addition  to  the  office  work  as  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  statements, 
the  employes  have  been  engaged  in  the  following  duties,  viz: 

1. — Copying  the  correspondence  of  this  office. 

2. — Making  out  contracts  in  triplicate. 

3.  Making  out  instructions  for  surveys  of  private  land  claims,  in 
duplicate. 
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4.  Examination  of  field  notes  of  public  surveys  returned  by  deputies. 

5.  Examination  of  field  notes  and  tablings  of  surveys  of  private  land 
claims  returned  by  deputies. 

6.  Examination  of  location  of  surveys  of  private  land  claims. 

7.  Making  sketches  to  accompany  contracts  of  public  surveys  and 
private  land  claims. 

8.  Keeping  in  order  the  records  of  plats  and  field  notes  of  public  and 
private  surveys. 

9.  Keeping  in  order  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  archives  and  records  of 
the  late  Board  of  Land  Commissioners. 

10.  Making  out  quarterly  accounts  and  certificates  to  vouchers. 

11.  Making  out  account^s  for  public  surveys  and  x)osting  the  books  of 
a-ccounts  and  records  appertaining  to  the  business  of  the  office. 

12.  Exhibiting  the  archives  and  land  commission  pai>er8,  records  and 
plats  to  parties  interested,  and  making  the  necessary  explanations. 

13.  Making  out  in  triplicate  the  annual  report,  with  accompanying 
statements. 

The  public  surveys  executed  during  the  past  year  have  been  princi- 
pally north  and  east  of  the  Mount  Diablo  meridian  and  base,  and  include 
townships  bordering  on  adjudicated  private  land  claims  on  the  Sacra- 
mento and  Feather  rivers,  and  also  those  surrounding  the  mining  towns 
of  Nevada,  Grass  Valley,  Bough  and  Ready,  Park's  Bar,  Oroville, 
Cherokee  Flat,  and  others  of  less'note. 

The  townships  northwest  of  MarysviUe,  lying  between  the  Sacra- 
mento and  Feather  rivers,  have  also  been  subdivided ;  also  those  sur- 
rounding Chico. 

In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State  a  large  portion  of  the  Pitt  and 
Fall  River  valleys  has  been  subdivided,  (a  valuable  section  of  country,) 
through  which  winds  the  road  to  Yreka,  by  Lassen's  Buttes. 

These  valleys  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed  Califoraia  and 
Oregon  railroad,  and  open  a  large  field  to  the  immigrant. 

The  estimate  for  public  work  in  California  is  bas^  ujwn  the  immedi- 
ate wants  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  other  railroads;  the  first  section 
of  twenty-five  miles  of  the  southern  road  will  be  completed  and  the 
second  commenced  during  the  present  year.  But  few  townships  are 
subdi\'ided  on  these  two  sections.  I  suggest  that  $100,000  could  be 
very  properly  used  for  this  class  of  surveys. 

The  8th  section  of  the  act  of  July  23d,  1866,  requires  the  surveyor 
general  to  segregate  the  public  land  from  all  Mexican  claims,  whenever 
the  grantees  of  the  latter  shall  have  neglected  for  ten  months  after  the 
final  confirmation  thereof  to  comply  with  the  act  of  July  1,  1864, 
requiring  the  surveys  to  be  made  at  their  expense.  There  are  many 
ranchos  of  this  class  in  the  southern  part  of  California,  the  owners  of 
which,  under  rulings  of  the  State  su'preme  court,  hold  possession  of 
large  tracts,  whereas,  if  they  were  confined  to  their  grants  and  decrees, 
the  surplus  land  could  be  brought  immediately  into  market. 

I  am  unable,  with  but  few  exceptions,  to  execute  the  duty  prescribed 
by  this  law.  The  surveys,  or  rather  segregations,  are  to  be  based  upon 
the  final  decrees  of  the  United  States  courts;  these  decrees  are  princi- 
pally in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  awaiting  the  payment  of  fees 
before  the  mandate  can  be  filed  in  the  United  States  district  courts,  fees 
paid  therein,  and  certified  copies  handed  to  this  office. 

The  grantee  is  the  only  person  seemingly  interested  in  making  these 
payments,  and  it  rests  now,  as  before,  with  him  as  te  when  the  claims 
.shall  be  surveyed.  A  small  appropriation  for  this  purpose  would  remedy 
the  eviL 
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The  Southern  Pacific  railroad  has  as  yet  received  no  attention  in  the 
matter  of  surveys;  it  is  essential  that  present  assistance  should  be 
given  to  aid  in  building  the  first  foiur  sections  and  have  them  settled  as 
the  road  progresses. 

As  soon  as  the  Coast  range  of  mountains  is  crossed  the  whole  of  the 
great  Tulare  valley  will  be  opened  to  the  immigrant  and  will  become  one 
teeming  field  of  grain.  A  judicious  appropriation,  therefore,  at  the 
present  time  will  be  of  moi^e  value  to  the  agricultural  immigrant  than 
a  larger  sum  at  any  other  time. 

Tlie  subdivision  of  this  section  of  country  closes  up  the  gap  between 
the  great  commercial  centres  and  the  immense  valleys  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia, heretofore  deemed  worthless,  but  which,  with  the  transportation 
fumislied  by  this  road,  will,  at  no  distant  day,  surprise  the  civilized 
world  by  the  variety  and  quantity  of  its  productions. 

The  grain  crops  of  our  State  have  of  late  called  the  attention  of  the 
agricultural  immigrant  from  all  sections  of  the  eastern  States  and 
Europe  to  California.  Each  steamer  adds  hundreds  of  this  valuable 
cla4ss  to  our  population. 

The  crops  of  the  present  year  promise  well.  Our  harvest  year  dates 
from  July  1;  the  crops  of  this  season  are,  however,  from  two  to  four 
weeks  later  than  last; 

The  following  is  an  approximate  report  for  the  first  quarter  of  the 
harvest  year,  in  round  numbers,  as  compared  with  that  of  last  year : 


Receipts  1868. 


Floar,  barrels 

Wheat,  100-lb.  sacks.. 
Barley,  ] 00- lb.  sacks... 


74, 500 

2, 379, 000 

24*2, 000 


Receipts  1867. 


69,000 

2,  f572, 0(H) 

263,000 


Exports  1868. 


a32, 000 

2, 569, 000 

37,000 


Exports  867. 
J 

120, 000 

1,500,000 

2,300 


The  estimate  for  clerk-hire  is  based  upon  the  constantly  growing 
duties  of  the  office.  The  records,  books,  &c.,  of  the  archives,  ))iiblic 
surveys  and  private  land  claims,  each  require  a  competent  clerk  %o  keep 
them  in  creditable  order  and  up  to  the  current  work ;  one  geit^ml  clerk 
for  miscellaneous  duties,  and  four  in  the  draughting  depart  iiDiit,  are,  in 
my  opinion,  absolutely  necessarj-. 

The  public  surveys  have  been  commenced  in  Arizona,  now  a  part  of 
this  district.  This  of  course  adds  to  the  office  work  and  should  be  pro- 
vided for.  The  employes  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  keep  the  office 
work  up  to  any  appropriation  allowed,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so ;  but 
1  think  you  will  agree  with  me  in  the  proposition,  that  work  cannot  be 
performed  with  economy  to  the  government  unless  sufficient  force  is 
allowed  to  do  the  same  correctly,  systematically,  and  expeditiously. 
According  to  present  advices,  the  clerical  force  of  the  office  must  be  dis- 
charged in  December,  thus  virtually  closing  the  officei  I  would  earnestly 
recommend  that  a  deficiency  appropriation  be  a^ked  for  from  Congress 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  prospects  of  the  agricultural,  mining,  and  manufacturing  interests 
of  California  are  very  flattering.  The  addition  to  our  population  (being 
excess  of  arrivals  over  departures)  for  the  past  nine  months  has  been 
estimated  at  not  less  than  30,000. 

Since  the  Ist  January,  1868,  we  have  exported,  in  135  vessels,  some 
178,000  tons  of  wheat  and  flour,  valued  at  $8,000,000.  During  the  same 
period  9,500,000  pounds  of  wool,  valued  at  $1,724,000,  has  been  shipped 
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to  other  porto.  For  the  same  period  the  export  of  treasoie  has  been,  in 
round  nambers,  $29,000,000,  and  that  of  merchandise  $16,000,000.  Of 
the  latter,  eighty  per  cent,  was  of  California  productions. 

The  semi-annual  reports  of  the  different  savings  banks  of  San  Francisco 
show  that  at  close  thereof  in  July,  26,000  depositors  held  open  accounts, 
averaging  $756.  The  total  to  the  credit  of  depositors  at  that  date  was 
$19,687,000,  and  the  dividends  paid  for  the  first  six  months  in  1868 
were  $842,000. 

The  mercantile  steam  marine  consists  of  some  forty  vessels,  represent- 
ing 60,000  tons  of  tonnage,  affording  direct  conununication  with  the 
eastern  States,  Europe,  Australia,  Central  America,  South  America, 
China,  Japan,  Mexico,  Sandwich  Islands,  Oregon,  British  Possessions, 
and  Alaska. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Continental  railroad,  the  Pacific  States 
will  receive  a  fresh  impetus  in  their  mining,  agricultural,  and  manufac> 
turing  interests,  and  offer  homes  and  employment  to  a  population  as  vast 
as  their  eastern  sisters. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

SHERMAN^  DAY, 
United  States  Surveyor  OeMraL 

Hon.  Jos.  S.  Wilson, 

Commisnumer  General  Land  Office^  WoMhingUm^  D.  C. 
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D. — Statement  of  special  deposits  for  the  survey  of  public  lands  in   California  and  Arizona 

during  the  fiscal  year  1867-'68, 


Names  of  depnt j. 


T.  J.  Dewoody  . . , 

J.  Wallace 

W.A.Pierce 

8.  W.  Foreman  . . . 

H.B.Martin 

J.  8.  Murray 

J.  B.  Wood 

C.  Wahl 

8.  W.  Foreman  .  - . 

G.  H.  Perrin 

W.W.Dodd 

C.F.Hoffman 

6.  Hansen 

George  H.  Perrin. 

Do 

Q.  P.  IngallB 

8.  W.  Foreman  . . . 
L  N.  Chapman  — 


Date  of  eon- 
tract. 


July  13 
July  18 
July  24 
July  29 
July  26, 
Aug.  19 
Sept.  19 
Oct  2 
Oct.  30 
Nov.  1 
Dec.  10 
Dec.  36 
Feb.  7, 
Dec  28 
Jan.  3 
Jan.  17 
Apr.  1 
Apr.    4 


W.W.8klnner Apr.  16, 

J.  M.Ingalls !  May  23 


I.  Wackenrender. 
M.  8trobel... 
J.  M.  Ingalls 


Total 


June  2 
June  22 
June  35, 


1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 
18t)8 
1867 
1868 
186S 
1868 
1868 

1868 

1868' 

1868, 

1868 

1868 


A .  J.  Easterly 

J.  Wallace 

R.  B.  Woodward 

J.  McFadden 

W.  S.  Chapman 

F.  P.  St  J.  A.  Hooper 

8.  Wilfey 

C.Wahl  

J.F.Stewart 

PreHton  Sl  McKennon  . . . 

H.O.  Donnell 

T.W.Moore 

W.  8.  Rosecrans 

Kit.  Vance 

J.  Rentfield 

S.  H.  Harmon 

L.  Qr^nnam 

8.  F.  Butt4?rworth  and  C. 
D.  CuMhman. 

E.  J.  Whipple 

R.  O.Baldwin 

8#  M.  Duncan 

John  Forster 

T.Pollard 


Amount 
of  de- 
posit. 

Amount 
of  ac- 
count 

$422  00 
235  00 
510  00 
327  30 
160  00 
292  00 
200  00 
5C.0  00 
400  00 
400  00 
350  00 
650  00 
775  00 
160  00 
200  00 
983  00 
580  00 
115  00 

424  00 
660  00 
500  00 
200  00 
432  00 

1523  91 
327  30 
132  36 
265  20 
190  IS 



79  50 

400  00 

10  00 

923  97 
470  46 

331  85 

9, 475  30' 

3,654  68 

Remarks. 


Not  returned. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

•Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


E. — Statement  of  account  of  appropriation  for  compensation  of  the  United 
States  surveyor  general  for  California  and  Arizona  and  the  employes  in 
his  office  during  the  fiscal  year  1867-'68. 


Dr. 


Or. 


1867-.'68. 

• 

• 

To    amount  paid    surveyor, 
general   and  clerks,  first 

$4,727  16 

I867-'68 

By  balance 

$*2  98 

July  1. 

By  appropriation    as  ad- 
vised by  letter  from  the 

14,000  00 

-quarter. 

% 

To    amount   paid   surveyor 

6,201  61 

department,   March  28, 

general  and  clerks,  second 

1867. 

• 

quarter. 

By  deposits  with  United 

7,802  00 

To   amount    paid  surveyor 
general  and  clerk ^,  third 

7, 030  00 

States    assistant    treas- 

urer at  San  Francisco. 

quarter. 

By  additional   appropria- 

700 00 

To    amount  paid    surveyor 

3,986  24 

tion,  (see  letter,  depart- 
ment, May  18,  1868.) 

general  and  clerks,  fourth 

quarter. 

July  1,  1868. 

Balance 

559  97 

1 

1 

Total 

Total 

22, 504  98 

22,504  98 
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F. — Stntement  of  accounts  of  appropriation  for  rents  of  office^  /wti,  hool's, 
stationery^  and  other  incidental  expenses^  including  pay  cf  messenger j  for 
the  fiscal  year  1867-'68. 


Dr. 


Cr. 


i8er-'68. 

I867-'68. 

To   amount   paid  in  July, 
August,  ana  September. 

$976  98 

July  1. 

By  balance 

,    $809  44 

By  appropriation  as  per  let> 

5, 000  00 

To  amount  paid  in  October, 

1,201  45 

ter  of  department,  March 

November,   and    Decem- 

28, 1867. 

ber. 

To  amount  paid  in  January, 

1,390  10 

February,  and  March. 

. 

To  amount  paid  in  April, 
May,  and  June. 

1,170  21 

• 

Balance  ......  ............ 

1,070  70 

JI^^MMA^mUm^f^^     ••••••       ••••••    ••^^•« 

Total 

5,809  44 

5,809  44 

^b  ^^»*P*  •••••••      ••••^••» 
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H. — Statement  of  descriptive  notes^  decrees  of  courts  S^c,  of  private  land  claims  to  accompany 
plats  for. patent  compUed  for  transmission  to  the  department  at  IVashington,  during  the  fiscal 
year  Jc67-'68. 


Natnre  of  work. 


Descriptive  notes  and  decrees 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Po 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Name  of  claim. 


Santa  Gertmdes 

Paso  de  Bartolo 

Cienega  del  Gabilan. . . 
Los    Gatos   de    Santa 

Rita. 

Felix 

Las  Positas  y  la  Calera 

Santa  Manaela 

San  Vicente 

Cienega  de  los  Paicines 
Corte  de   Madera   del 

Presidio. 

Guadalasca 

Cbnalar 

Canada  de  los  Osos 

Guadalnpe 

Tinaquaio 

Los  Olitos 

Omocnumnes 

San  Lncas 

£1  Primer  Cafion 

San  Ysidro 

Ulislac 


To  whom  confirmed. 


S.  J.  Carpenter. 

B.  Guirado 

J.  D.  Carr 

D.  Peres  etbl... 


Domingo  Felix 

T.  W.Hope 

F.  Branch 

M.  Z.  B.  Berreyesa  et  al. 

A.  Castro  et  al 

Heirs  of  Juan  Reed 


Isabel  Yorba 

M.  Malaria    

Juan  WilHon 

D.  Oliverae/oZ 

W.  D.  Foxon 

M.  Sobfiranes 

Catherine  Sheldon  et  al 

James  McKinley 

J.  Francis  Dye 

Q.  Ortega 

J.  D.  Hoppe 


-3 

a 

o 


a 


a 


When  sent. 


Aug.  29, 1867. 
Aug.  29, 1867. 
Sept  21,  1867. 
Oct     9, 1867. 

Oct  9, 1867. 
Oct  29,1867. 
Nov.  8,1867. 
Nov.  8.1867. 
Nov.  16,  1867. 
Nov.  28, 1867. 


Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

May 

May 

May 


28,1867. 
28,1867. 
28,1867. 

9,1866. 

9,1868. 

9.186a 
28,1868. 
28,1868. 

9, 1868. 
21,1868. 
29,1868. 


I. — Statement  of  plats  made  in  the  office  of  the  United  States  surveyor  general  for  California 

and  Arizona,  during  the  fiscal  year  1867-*(>8. 


Description. 

• 

-a 
I 

•c 
o 

14 

154 

24 

13 

1 

a 

9 

a 

9 

Q 

10 
171 

29 
2 
1 
4 

Register. 

Court 

Skeleton  plats. 

1  Sketches    for 
1      deputies. 

• 

% 
9 

s 

t 

9 

JS 

• 

3 

o 
H 

24 

594 

53 

28 

2 

115 

Remarks. 

Plats  of  township  lines 

Plats  of  subdivision  lines 

176 

93 

Plats  of  ranchos 

Plats  of  mining  claims 
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General  maps *. 

Arixona. 

Tracings 
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L. — Estimate  for  the  surveying  service  in  the  district  of  California  and  Arizona  for  the  fiscal 

year  ending  June  30,  1870. 

For  rarrejing  extension  paralleli,  township  exteriors,  and  subdivision  work  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia   $150,000 

For  Burreyinf  extension  parallels,  township  exteriors,  and  rabdivision  vrork  in  the  State  of  Arizona.  90, 000 
For  rent  of  office,  stationery,  instruments,  and  other  incidental  expenses,  inclnding  wages  of  mes- 
sengers    6,000 

For  compensation  of  surveyor  general 3, 000 

For  compensation  of  clerks  in  ^e  office  of  the  surveyor  general 17,400 

Total , 206,400 


No.  18. — Statement  of  confirmed  Indian  pueblo  grants  and  private  land  claims  in  New  Mexico 


PUEBLO  GRANTS. 


i 


B 
C 
D 
E 
F 
O 
H 
I 
K 
L 
M 
N 
O 
P 

Q 
K 


Name. 


Jemex. 


Acoma 

San  Juan 

PIcuris 

San  Felipe 

Pecos 

Cochiti 

Santo  Domingo. 

Taos  

Santa  Clara 

Tesuqne 

'San  Ildefonso... 

Pojoaque  

Zia 

Sandia 

Isleta 

Nambe 

Laguna  * 


Confirmee. 


Indians  of  the  pueblo 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
do. 
.do. 
,do. 
.do. 


Under  act  of—'  Area  in  aeras. 


Dec  22, 1858, 
Statutes,  V. 
n,  p.  374. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

. ... ..do.  - ... . 

, do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

June  21, 1860 


17,5ia45 


Not  surveyed. 
17, 544. 77 
17. 4H0. 69 
34, 766. 86 
18,763.33 
24,256.50 
74.  74a  11 
17. 360. 55 
17,  368. 53 
17,471.12 
17.292.64 
13.  520. 38 
17.514.63 
24,  187. 29 
110.080.31 
13.586.33 

Not  survi^yed. 


*  Confirmed  by  3d  section  act  of  21st  June,  1860.  Statutes,  voL  12,  p.  71,  in  eonnection  with  private  claim 
No.  30. 

PRIVATE  LAND  CLAIMS. 


«s 

u 


2 

3 

5* 

6 

7 
8 

9 


10 
U 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16t 


Name. 


San  Juan-  BantiMta  del 
OJito  del  Rio  de  las 
Qallinas. 

Town  of  Tora6 

Tierra  Amarilla 

Town  of  Ca8a  Colorado . 

Braeito 

Town  of  Tecolote 

Las  Frigos 


Junta  de  las  Rios 


Nnefitra  Sefiora  de  la  Luz 

Townof  ChilUi 

Agna  Negrn 

Town  of  Helen 

San  Pedro 


Confirmee. 


Preilon  Beck,  Jr. 


Inhabitants  of  the  town , 

Francisco  Martloez,  et  al 

Inhabitants  of  the  town 

Legal  representativeti  of  Juan  Antonia  Garcia  . 

Inhabitants  of  the  town 

Legal  represfntHtives  of  Francisco  Tr^jillo, 

Diego  Padilla,  and  Bartolorae  Marquez. 
John  ScoUy,  Gulilermo  Smith,  Gregorio  Tra- 

Jillo,   Augustin  Duran,  Santiago  Giddings, 

and  FranciKCo  Romero. 

John  Lamy,  bishop  of  New  Mexico :.. 

Inhabitants  of  the  town 

Antonio  Sandoval , 

Inhabitants  of  the  town 

JoH^  Serafln  Ramirez 

Charles  Beaubien  and  Guadalupe  Miranda 

Jos6  Leandro  Perea 


Under  act  of— 


Jane  21,1860 


Dec  22,18.^ 
June  21,18rK) 
Dec  22,18.58 
June  21.  lH6i) 
Dec  22,18.18 
June  21,1860 


.do. 


do 

Dec  22,1858 
June  21, 1860 
Dec.  22,  1858 
June  21, 1860 

do 

do 


Area  in  aeres. 


318, 699. 79 


121,594.53 
Not  surveyed. 

do 

do 

21,636.83 
12,545i6< 


Not  surveyed. 


16, 546. 85 
:i8. 435. 14 

Not  surveyed. 

194, 663. 75 

35.  911.  63 

Not  Hurveyed. 

do 


*  The  claim  of  Casa  Colorado  is  numbered  29  in  the  act  of  confirmation,  but  in  the  corrected  liitt  of  private 
claims,  (see  Utter  of  enrveyor  general  of  January  12,  l8o8,)  l»  numbered  as  above. 

tThe  claim  of  E.  W.  Raton  i»  numbered  16  in  the  act  of  confirmation,  but  should  have  been  numbered  19. 
It  seems  to  have  been  accidentally  omitted  in  the  corrected  list. 
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16 


10 

SO 

* 


31 
28 
S3 
S4 

SS 

27 
28 
S9 
30 


31 
33 
33 

34 
.15 
36 
37 
38 
43 


70 


Name. 


Caflon  de  Pecas. 


Rancbo  of  the  pueblo  of 
San  Gri8t«val. 

Towa  of  Las  Vegas 

Location  No.  1 


Confirmee. 


Under  act  of-> 


Location  NaS.... 
Town  of  Tiijiqae  . 
Town  of  Torreon . 
Town  of  Maozano 
San  laidro 


Town  of  CaOon  de  San 

Diego. 
Town  of  Lag  Trampas  . 


Town  of  Anton  Chico . . 

Rancho  of  Pagnate, 
rancho  of  EI  Rito. 
Oigante  canon,  and 
rancho  of  San  Juan 
and  Santa  Ana. 


Town  of  Mora . 
Yalrerde     and 
Criitoval. 


Fraj 


Bosqne  del  Apache  ... 

Town  of  Chamito 

Town  of  Tejon , 


Ortiz  mine . 


Cafion  del  Agna 


Legal  repreMintativea  of  Jnan  Entevan   nnd 

legal  repreitentativefl  of  Francisco  Ortiz,  Jr., 

and  Juan  de  Aguilar. 
E.  W.  Eaton,  assignee  and  legal  representative 

of  Dom'ngo  Fernan  lez  and  others. 

Inhabitants  of  the  town 

Heirs  of  Luis  Maria  Cabesa  de  Baca,  In  lieu  of 

"  Las  Vegas  Qrandes." 

, do 

Inhabitants  of  the  town 

do 

do 

Legal  representatives  of  Antonio  Armenta  and 

Salvador  Sandoval. 
Inhabitants  of  the  town ^... 


.do 


Legal  representatives  of  Sebastian  Marthi. 

Inhabitants  of  the  town 

Indians  of  the  pueblo  of  Lagnna 


Legal  representatives  of  Vicente  Duran  y  Arm^o 

Inhabitants  of  the  town 

Ueirs  of  Pedro  Armendares 


do 

Antonio  Sandoval 

Inhabitants  of  the  town , 

do   , 

Legal  representatives  of  Pedro  Sanchez 

EliMha  Whittlesey,   Abraham  Rancher,  Ferdi' 
nand  W.  Risque,  Nathaniel  M.  Miller,  Joseph 
F.  Walker's  reprnsentatives,  Charles  E.  Sher- 
man, and  Andrew  J.  O'Baunon. 
Jos6  Serafin  Ramirez 


June  21, 1860 


.do. 


...do. 
....do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 

.do. 

do. 


Area  in  acres. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Mar.    1,1861 


June  13.1866 


Not  surveyed. 


27,854.06 

496, 446. 9C 
Not  surveyed. 

99,289.39 
Not  surveyed. 

....^do 

do 

do 


.do 


do 

do 

389,662.72 
Not  surveyed. 


.do 
do 
do 


..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

69, 458. 3 


3, 501. 21 


*  The  heirs  of  Luis  Maria  Cabeza  de  Baca,  by  the  act  of  June  21,  1860,  were  granted,  in  lieu  of  "  Las  Vegas 
Qrandi'S,*'  which  they  claimed,  the  same  amount  <>f  laud  conlaiaed  in  the  Las  Vegas  town  grant,  to  be  located 
by  them  in  square  bodies,  not  exceeding  five  in  number.  The  heirs  of  Baca  have  located  faid  grant  in  five 
square  bodies,  viz :  Nos.  1  and 2  in  New  Mexico,  Nos.  3  and  5  in  Arizona,  and  No.  4  in  Colorado.. 


Department  op  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Qfice,  November  5, 1868. 


JOS.  S.  WILSON,  Commifioner, 


{ 
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No.  19. — Statement  showing  the  area  of  the  several  States  and  Territories  containing  public 

and  the  quantity  of  land  which  remained  unsold  and  unap 


No.  1. 


States  and  TerrltorJeo 
coDtoiniug  public  land. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinoia 

MitiHonri 

Alabama 

MUitiMHlppI 

Louisiana 

MichigHU 

ArkaiiMM 

Florida 

Iowa 

WUcon«in 

CalifomiR 

Minnesota 

Oregon 

KanMiM 

Nevada 

Nebraska 

Washington  Territory 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Dakota 

Colorado 

Montana 

Arizona  

Idaho  

Wyoming 

Indian 

Alaska 

Total 


No.  2. 


Areas  of  States  and  Terrltorici 
containing  public  lauds. 


Square  miles. 


39, 964. 00 

33,809.00 

55.410.00 

65.  a'jtJ.  00 

50, 722.  00 

47, 156.  CO 

41.346.00 

56,451.00 

52,198.00 

59. 268, 00 

.•V5. 045. 00 

53, 924. 00 

188,981.00 

83,5:<1.00 

95, 274.  00 

81.318.00 

112,090.00 

75,995.00 

69, 994.  00 

121,201.00 

84,  476. 37 

150,  931.  45 

104. 500.  00 

143,776.00 

113.916.00 

86, 2M4.  00 

97.  b82. 92 

68,  9in.  00 

577, 390. 00 


Acres. 


2,867,  184.74 


25, 576, 
2I.6:j7, 
3o.  462, 
41,824. 
.32, 462. 
30,  179, 
26.461. 
36.  128, 
33.  406. 
37.931. 
35. 228. 
34,511, 
120. 947, 
5.1.  4.'>9, 
60,  975. 
.•>2. 043. 
71.737. 
48, 6.36. 
44.  796. 
77,568. 
54,  IHlj. 

9(?.  sm, 

6«,8t<0. 
92.016. 
72,906. 
5.-).  228, 
62, 64.5. 
44,  1.54. 
369,529, 


960.00 
760.00 
400.00 
(,0(),  (K) 
08i».  (X) 
840.  00 
440. 00 
640.00 
720.  (<0 
520.  00 
800.00 
360.00 
84a  00 
840.  00 
360.00 
520. 00 
6(10.00 
mi  (K) 
160.00 
640.00 
04:1.  20 
128.00 
(JOO.OO 
640.  (X) 
240.  00 
160.  (iO 
068.80 
240. 00 
600.00 


No.  3. 


1,834,998,400.00 


Quantity  sold. 


Acres. 


12,805. 

16,  122, 
19. 879. 
22. 890, 

17.  788. 
12,201, 

5,72.», 
12. 265. 

8,  23.5, 
1,832, 

11,587. 

9.  819, 
1, 19h, 
2.127, 

232. 
244, 
60. 
255, 
178, 


882.19 
244. 78 
408.27 
263.15 
665.  12 
0:J7.  03 
309.75 
566.  12 
r»59. 03 
431.49 
240.35 
225.  39 
874.41 
314.18 
064.39 
976.32 
Wi.  :»5 
838.  58 
295.92 


No.  4. 


No.  5. 


Entered  under 
the  homestead 
law  of  May  20, 
1862.  and  its 
supplements  of 
1864  and  1866. 


Acres. 


5,777.57 

272.03 

863,922.83 

171,944.24 

121,710.15 

4, 659.  .52 

1,171,732.11 
2:16. 446. 20 
228. 128.  67 
362, 9.54.  05 
779, 372. 10 
368,  321. 76 

2, 439.  759.  64 

307, 289.  98 

788. 452.  87 

11,654.54 

1,03:1,171.98 
246, 553. 39 


Granted 

for  military 

services. 


Acres. 


1.817, 
1.311, 
9.53:1. 
6.803, 
1,158, 
•  384. 
1.156, 

2, 2.58, 

464, 

13.  954, 

6,141, 
470. 

5,7«?2, 
59. 

4,070, 
7. 

1. 476, 
41. 


425.99 
956.65 
453.00 
762.89 
611. 17 
697.73 
442.50 
606.78 
146.92 
782.04 
245.77 
012.82 
452.00 
839.00 
029.14 
365.95 
580.00 
798.05 
653.63 


18.292.44 

69,191.65 

35.93 


191, 135. 04 
125.  758. 49 


2, 784. 61 


6,337.90 


155, 53a  004.  45         9,465.355.06 


24,120.00 
15.5, 160. 00 


60, 627, 142. 03 


Column  No/  5  shows  the  quantity  of  public  land  returned  as  nctnally  located  with  military  bounty  land 
in  Ohio,  nor  the  outHtanding  warrant«  not  returni'd  &»  located  up  to  June  30,  1868. 

Column  No.  6  shows  the  quantity  selected  within  their  own  limits  by  States  containing  public  landd.  under 
act  to  non-public  land-holding  States  which  had  been  located  by  the  State  assignees  up  to  June  30,  1868,  and 
cable  to  nil  the  States. 

Column  No.  7  shows  the  quantity  actually  certified  under  grants  for  railroads,  and  not  the  whole  quantity 
to  the  railroad  grants  by  actJi  of  Congn*j*s.  with  the  grants  for  wagon  roads,  will  be  equal  to  185.8^,794.67 

Column  No.  F  Khows  the  qunntfty  embraced  in  approved  swamp  selections,  up  to  the  3i}th  June,  1868,  under 
(See  »4WHrop  tnblen  Nos.  5  and  6.) 

Column  No  9  HhowH  the  quantity  granted  for  internal  improvement»«,  under  the  act  of  September  4.  1841, 
grants  to  each  Statu  for  internal  Improvements.  In  the  cast*  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  the  prior  granu  covered  the 
act  of  1841.  In  the  ease  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wi'^conwin,  the  quantities  given  in  this  column  include  the  addi 
granted  to  Iowa  for  the  improvement  of  the  Des  Moines  river,  under  the  acts  of  1846  and  1862,  and  joint  reso 
act  of  1H46,  and  therefore  exceed  the  quantity  of  5JO,000  acres. 

Column  No.  10  shows  the  quantity  granted  for  university  pnrposM,  and  the  estimated  quantity  granted 
Indian  territory  nor  Alaska  being  included. 
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lands,  the  quantiiff  of  land  disposed  of  Iff  sale  or  otkerwise  in  each  up  to  the  30th  June,  1868, 
propriated  at  that  date  in  the  several  States  and  Territories, 


No.  6. 

No.  7. 

No.  8. 

No.  9. 

No.  10. 

Granted  for  africnltnral  col- 
le^et-^ct  of  July  2, 1868. 

Approved 
nnder  granti  In 
aid  of  ridlroads. 

Approved 

iwamp  aelec- 

tioua. 

Qnantltj 
granted  for  In- 
ternal Improve- 
ments. 

Donations  and  grants  for 
schools  and  universities. 

Selected  In 
place. 

Located  with 
•crip. 

Schools. 

Universities. 

Acrea. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

25, 640. 71 

1,24.3,001.77 
1, 609, 861.  61 
.•5.33, 382. 73 
500, 000. 00 
500,000.00 
500,  COO.  00 
50f',  000. 00 
500.000.00 
500,000.00 
500.000.00 
1.3:0,079.90 
1,183,728.42 
500.  Oi;0. 00 
500.  COO.  00 
500,000.00 
500, 000. 00 
500, 000. 00 

5oo,ooaoo 

704,488 

650.317 

985.066 

1,199.139 

902. 774 

837,584 

786.044 

1,  067. 397 

886,  460 

90H,503 

905,144 

958,649 

6,719.324 

2. 969. 990 

3, 329. 706 

2,891.306 

3, 985. 428 

2, 702. 044 

2, 488. 675 

4,309,368 

3,003.613 

5.  .366.  451 

3. 715, 555 

5,  112.<«5 

4*050,  .350 

3,(68.231 

3, 480, 281 

69,190 

1,263,7.33.28 

l,489,l>28.07 

4,  33i>,  540. 35 

2. 595. 51 

3, 068,  642. 31 

8, 430, 254. 73 

5.691.598.66 

7.28:1,763.13 

10, 901, 007.  76 

844,814.19 

3,024,128.77 

.343,  169.  02 

725.034.13 

................ 

46,060 

"2,595,653.66 
1,715,435.00 
2,288,138.50 
908.  680. 29 
1, 072.  405. 45 
2,718.413.49 
1.793.167.10 
1.760,468.39 
2, 770.  702. 26 
1, 379,  545. 35 
116,382.02 
2,315.298.12 

46,060 

244, 384. 51 

197,455.67 

46,060 
46,C60 

46,000! 

1 

46,060 

225,253.88 

992,632.38 

46.060 
46,060 

92,160 

"**246,*6o6.96 
240,  o^n.  Ti 

110,627.12 
1,111.385.07 
580,  572.  30 
632,323.03 
7, 680. 00 
560, 719. 70 

46.060 
92,160 
46,080 

119, 852. 17 

46.060 
46,060 

90, 000. 40 

2,906.92 

46,060 

46,080 

11,504.96 

940, 956. 03 
1,  120. 00 

46,060 

46,060 

46,060 

46,060 

• 

"." .^... 

.... 

.•.«•• .•*..«*• 

•••••*•••••••••• 

, 

^ 

1,171,004.61 

5, 135, 471. 30 

21, 436,  597. 89 

47, 423, 950. 62 

12, 403, 054. 43  |     67,  y83. 922 

1 

1,062,660 

warrants,  and  does  not  include  the  military  scrip  received  aa  money,  the  area  of  the  Virginia  military  reserve 

the  agricultural  college  act  of  July  2,  1862,  and  its  supplements ;  a1i>o  the  quantity  of  scrip  iMRued  under  said 
not  tbo  qnaittity  liable  to  puiu  under  the  uct,  which  would  be  9,600,000  acret>,  should  said  act  be  made  appll- 

which  will  inure  under  the  grants,  it  being  estimated  that  the  aggregate  which  will  be  transferred  punraant 

acreH.    (See  table  No.  11.) 

the  acts  uf  1849,  1850,  and  1860,  and  not  the  quantity  seltcud,  the  latter  being  in  excess  of  the  approvals. 

and  Mpeciflc  grants  prior  thereto.  The  act  of  1841  granted  5r0.000  acreg,  less  the  quantity  embraced  in  prior 
quantity  glvt-n  in  column  9,  exceeding  .'vOO.OOO  ncrfs;  and  therdoru  those  States  rfct-ived  no  land  nnder  the 
tional  selections  by  IllinniH  for  the  IllinoiH  and  Michigan  chuhI,  under  the  acts  of  1842  and  1854,  the  quantity 
lution  of  1861 ;  bImo  the  grant  to  Wisconitin  for  the  improvement  of  the  Fox  and  Wiaconslu  rivers,  under  ths 

to  the  States  and  reserved  in  the  organized  Territories,  respectively,  for  the  support  of  schoohi^  neither  the 
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No.  19. — Statement  ihowing  the  area  of  the  several  States 


States  and  Territories 
containing  pnbiic  land. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

MImonri 

Alabama 

Mfiwiuippi 

Loaiiiiana 

Micliigan 

Arkansas 

Florida 

lo^va 

Wittconsin 

California 

Minnesota 

Oregon 

Kamtas 

Nevada 

Nebraska 

Wasbiugton  Territory. 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Dakotah 

Colorado 

Montana 

Arizona 

Idaho ^ , 

Wyoming 

Indian 

Alaska 


Mo.  II. 


Located  with 
Indian  scrip. 


Acres. 


7,918.83 

16,402.00 

78, 563. 24 

400.00 

275, 972. 64 


No.  13. 


Located  with  Estimated 

float  scrip,  under;  quantity  grant- 


No.  13. 


No.  14. 


actof  MHrch  17, 
1862. 


ed  for  wngon 
roads. 


Quantity 

granted  for  ship 

canal. 


Acres. 


Acres. 


Acres. 


80.00 


12,896.24 


1,718,613  1 


1, 250,  OCO 


No.  15. 


Salines. 


Acres. 


34,216 
23,040 
121.629 
46.080 
23,040 


46,080 

46,oeo 


2, 200. 00 

22.851.21 

as.  l»49.  33 

214.350.98 


80.00 

1,  680. 00 

80.00 

400.00 


250,000 


200,000 


640.00 

15, 156.  99 

1,400.00 


1,256,800 


80.00 


46,080 


46,080 
46,080 
46.060 


9, 68a  00 
80.00 


Total. 


674,565.22 


15,296.24 


3,225,413 


1,  450, 000 


514, 485 


Column  No.  12  Hhows  the  quantity  located  with  scrip  issued  under  the  act  of  March  17,  1863,  (Statdtes, 
and  La  Nana  grants,  in  Louisiana. 
Column  No.  15,  showing  the  quantity  granted  for  salines,  does  not  include  the  selections  by  the  State  of 
Column  No.  21  shows  the  quantity  embraced  in  confirmed  private  claims,  so  far  as  returns  of  surreys  have 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Oena-al  Land  Office,  November  5,  1868. 


*  Donations  to  actual  settlers  under  the  act  of  September  27,  1850.  and  supplemental  acts. 
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and  TerrUorus  amiaining  public  larnds^  8fe, — Continued. 


No.  16. 

No.  17. 

No.  la 

No.  19. 

No.  20. 

No.  21. 

No.  22. 

Seats  of 
government 
and  pnblic 

boUdiugi. 

Granted 
to  IndlvidualR 
and  compa- 
nies. 

Granted 
for  deaf  and 
dumb  asy- 
lums. 

Reserved 

for  benefit  of 

Indians. 

Beserved 
for  companies, 
individnals, 
and  corpo- 
rations. 

Gonflrmed 

private  land 

claims. 

Remaining  nn- 

sold  and  nnappro- 

priated  June  30, 

1866. 

Acres. 

Acrei. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres.. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

32,141.24 
843.44 
954.64 

16,330.73 

126.220.71 

41,754.59 

22,  587. 61 

2, 542, 378.  82 

16,561,618.82 

8,8a5,976.00 
149, 102. 00 

26, 45a  80 
329, 880. 53 
233,334.00 

1, 477, 993.  77 
213,  38G.  65 
688,083.25 

2, 075, 426.  29 
126,711.25 
118,451.12 

3,  739, 789. 00 

500.00 

i'566' 

3.560 

1,92a  00 
424.67 

2,560 
J. 620 

1. 483. 715. 2S 

i*98i.'53' 

15, 965. 31 
8.412.98 

21, 949. 46 

6, 790, 996. 17 
4,828,069.11 
6.582.841.54 

1,280 

1.1,200 

4, 080.  00 

139,366.25 

52,114.00 

]09.30a83 

4. 614. 07a  26 

10,600 

2, 097. 43 
20, 924. 22 

11,574,430.18 

6,240 
3,840 
6,400 
6,400 
6,400 
6,400 
6,400 
25;  600 
44,800 

227.49 
119, 183.  34 

305.75 

17, 424. 43a  19 
2. 902,  528. 06 

5,705.82 

*"  *  36,880.99 
6, 030, 814. 86 

9. 258. 627.  33 

104. 538. 420.  30 

35,534,  lia  75 

*1, 625, 576. 17 

1, 040, 64P.  00 

52,518,014.32 
42. 795. 589. 84 

••••••••••■«• 

67, 085, 697. 12 

.............  ...••..••...... 

41,624,126.40 

^228.064.53 
. 

41, 565. 717. 53 

661, 427. 00 
2, 039, 04a  00 

1,846.247.00 

70. 705. 51  a  00 

1  — - 

48, 976, 3  la  20 

90,  986, 449. 88 

1 

.....•••...a. 

62. 814. 254. 86 

•*•«•.•..*«* '•.•.••••.«••.. 

86,904,569.07 

* 

^ 

68, 855, 890. 00 

1 

52, 150, 806. 49 

............ |...... ........ 

\ 

59, 164, 787. 80 

1 

i 

44, 154, 24a  00 

1 

369, 529, 600. 00 

1 

146,860 

2, 115, 205. 91 

44,971.11      13,280,699.94 

8, 955, 383. 75 

16,943,458.51 

1,405, 366, 67a  93 

volume  12,  page  371,)  in  satisfaction  of  claims  against  the  United  States  for  lands  sold  within  the  Las  Ormigas 

Nebraska,  under  the  act  of  April  19, 1864,  (Statutes,  volume  13,  page  49.) 
been  received,  not  embracing  claims  confirmed  and  not  yet  ret>orted  as  surveyed. 

JOS.  S.  WILSON,  Commitiioner. 


t  Including  Chickasaw  ce8»ion. 
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No.  20. — Hiitorical  and  itatiitieal  tahte  of  the  United  8tate$  of  North  America, 

[Note. — The  whole  area  of  the  United  Statei,  Including  water  rarftice  of  lakei  and  rivers,  is  nearly  equal  to 

four  million  square  tnilel,  embracing  the  Russian  purchase.] 


The  thirteen  original  States. 


New  Hampshire 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia— East  and  West 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 


Area  in  square  miles. 


9,280 

7,800 

1,306 

4,750 

47.000 

8.3S0 

46.000 

2.190 

11,124 

61.352 

50,704 

34.000 

56.000 


*PopulaUon— 1860. 


326,073 

1,931,066 
174,620 
460.147 

3,680,735 
672,035 

8,906,115 
112,216 
687.049 

1,596.318 
992,622 
703,708 

1,057,286 


States  admitted. 


Kentucky 

Vermont 

Tennessee 

Ohio 

Louisiana 

Indiana 

Mississippi .... 

IllinoU 

Alabama 

Maine 

MiMsouri 

Arkansas 

Michigan 

Florida 

Iowa 

Texas 

Wisconsin  .... 

Calitomia 

Minnesota 

Oregon 

KanHaR    

West  Virginia. 
Nevada 


Colorado. 


Nebraska 


Act  organising 
Territory. 


Ordn 

Mar. 

May 

Apr. 

Feb. 

Mar. 


'ce  of  1787 
3,  1805 
7.  1800 
7.  1798 
3,  1809 
3,  1817 


.Tune 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

June 


4.  1813 

2,  1819 

11.1805 

30,  1822 

12,  1638 


Apr.    20,  1836 


Mar. 
Aug. 
May 


3.  1849 
14.  1848 
30.1854 


Mar.  2,  1861 
Feb.  28.  1861 
May     30.  1854 


United  States 
Statates. 


Vol. 


2 
2 
1 
2 
3 


3 
2 
3 
5 


9 

9 

10 


12 
12 

10 


Page. 


331 
58 
549 
514 
371 


743 
493 
309 
G54 
235 


to 


403 
32:1 
277 


209 
172 
277 


Act  admitting 
State. 


Feb. 

Feb. 

June 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Dec 

Dec. 

Deo. 

Dec 

Mar. 

Mar. 

June 

Jan. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Dec 

Mar. 

Sept. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Mar. 


4,1791 
18.  1791 

1,  1796 

30,  1808 

8,  1812 
11,  1816 
10,  1817 

3.  1818 

14.  1819 
3,  1820 

2,  1821 

15.  1836 
26,  1837 

3,  1845 
3,  1845 

29,1845 
3,  1847 

9.  1850 
26.  1857 
14, 1859 
29,  1861 

31.  1862 
21,  1864 


Mar.   1,  1867 


United  States 

t 

Statutes. 

1 

§ 

1 

Vol. 

Page. 

i 

< 

' 

"*" 

1 

189 

37.680 

1 

191 

*10,2I2 

1 

491 

45.600 

2 

173 

39,964 

2 

701 

♦41.346 

3 

399 

33,809 

3 

472 

47.156 

3 

536 

-55,410 

3 

608 

50.722 

3 

544 

*35.000 

3 

645 

*65.  aw 

5 

50 

52,198 

5 

144 

*56, 451 

5 

742 

59.268 

5 

742 

55.045 

9 

108 

*274.356 

9 

178 

53.924 

9 

452 

-188,981 

U 

166 

83.531 

11 

383 

95,274 

12 

126 

81,318 

12 

633 

23.000 

13 

30 

:112,090 

13 

32 

*104.500 

13 

47 

75.995 

1 

a 

s 

§. 
& 


1,155.684 
315,096 

1,109,801 

2,339,502 
708,002 

1,350, 428* 
791,305 

1,711,951 
964,201 
628,279 

1, 182,  012 
43.%  450 
749, 113 
140, 425 
674,948 
604,215 
775,881 
305,439 
173,855 
52,465 
107,206 

"*§fi.*857 

1110,507 

J34.277 

112,261 

28,841 


Territories. 


Wyoming  ... 
New  Mexico. 

Utah 

Washington  . 

Dakota 

Arizona 

Idaho  

Montana.... 
Indian 


DiRtrictof  Columbia J 

***  Northwestern  America  purchased 
by  treaty  of  May  28,  1867. 


Act  organising 
Terriiory. 


Julv 

8ep't. 

Sept. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Ft^b. 

Mar. 

May 


25.  18fi8 
9,  18.50 
9,  1850 

2,  la-sa 

2,  1861 

24.  1863 

.1.  1863 

26,  18^ 


July 
&Iar. 


16,  1790 
3,  1791 


United  States 
Statutes. 


Vol. 


9 
9 
10 
12 
12 
12 
13 


Page. 


Area  in  square 
miles. 


446 
453 
172 
239 
664 
808 
85 


130) 
214  5 


97,883 

121,201 

1184,  476 

69,994 

ft  150. 932 

*-113,916 

111186.294 

143,776 

'68.991 

lOmilessq're. 
577.390 


^Population. 


The  estimated  popula- 
tion of  these  Terri- 
tories on  January  1, 
1865.  as  above  indi* 
cated,  was  360,000. 


70,000 
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NOTES  TO  THE  FOREGOINO  TABLE. 

*  The  total  population  of  the  United  Statesin  1860  was,  in  ronnd  numbers,  31.500.000.  In  1865  It  is  estimated 
that  the  popnlauon  was  35,500,000,  inolnding  the  inhabitantu  of  the  Territories,  estimated  at  360,000  persons 
on  January  i.  1865.  At  the  present  time.  November  1.  1868,  accordiog  to  the  most  satisfactory  estimate,  it  is 
about  39,250,000.  In  1870,  according  to  existing  ratios,  the  population  of  this  country  will  be  over  42,250,000. 
At  the  end  of  the  present  century,  107.000.000. 

t  The  areas  of  those  States  marked  with  a  star  are  derived  from  geographical  authorities,  the  public  surveys 
not  having  been  completely  extended  over  them. 

X  The  present  area  of  Nevada  is  jL  12,090  square  miles,  enlarged  by  adding  one  degree  of  long^itude  lying 
between  the  37th  and  42d  degrees  of  north  latitude,  which  was  detached  from  the  w«8t  part  of  Utah  and  alto 
northwestern  part  of  Arizona  Territory,  per  act  of  Congress  approved  May  5,  1866,  U.  S-  Laws  1865  and 
1866^page  43,  and  as  assented  to  by  the  le^slature  of  the  State  of  Nevada  January  18,  1867. 

6  White  persons.  ^ 

(I  Indians. 

IF  The  present  area  of  Utah  is  84,476  square  miles,  reduced  from  the  former  area  of  88,056  square  miles  by 
incorporating  one  degree  of  longitude  on  the  east  side,  between  the  41st  and  42d  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
with  the  Territory  of  Wvoming,  per  act  of  Congress  approved  July  25,  1868. 

*' The  present  area  of  Arizona  is  113.916  square  miles,  reduced  from  the  former  area  of  126,141  square 
miles  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved  Hay  5.  1866,  detaching  from  the  northwestern  part  of  Arizona  a  tract 
of  land  equal  to  12,225  square  miles,  and  adding  it  to  the  State  of  Nevada.  U.  S.  Laws  1865  and  1866, 
page  43. 

Nevada. — Enabling  act  approved  March  24,  1864  -,  Statutes,  volume  13,  page  30.  Duly  admitted  into  the 
Union.    President's  proclamation  No.  22,  dated  October  31,  1864.     Statutes,  volume  13,  piige  749. 

Colorado. — Enabling  act  approved  M  irch  21,  1863;  Statutes,  volume  13,  page  32.     Not  yet  admitted. 

Nebraska.— Enabling  act  approved  April  19,  1864 ;  Statutes,  volume  13.  page  47.  Duly  admitted  into  the 
Union.    See  Prettident's  proclamation  No.  9,  dated  March  1,  1£67.    U.  S.  Laws  1866  and  1867,  page  4. 

That  portion  of  the  Diittrict  of  Columbia  south  of  the  Potomac  river  was  retroceded  to  Virginia  July  9, 
1846.    Statutes,  volume  9,  page  35. 

**''  BOUNDARIF.8. — Commencing  at  54°  40^  north  latitude,  ascending  Portland  channel  to  the  mountains, 
following  tlieir  summits  to  the  141°  west  longitude  ;  thence  north,  on  this  line,  to  the  Arctic  ocean,  forming  the 
eastern  boundary.  Starting  from  the  Arctic  ocean  west,  the  line  descends  Behring's  strait,  between  the  two 
inlands  of  Krusenstem  and  Ratmanoff,  to  the  parallel  of  65°  30',  and  proceeds  due  north  without  limitation 
into  the  same  Arctic  ocean.  Beginning  again  at  the  same  initial  point,  on  the  parallel  of  65°  30',  thence  in  a 
conrse  southwest  through  Behring's  strait,  between  the  it»laxvl  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Cape  Choukotuki,  to  the 
172°  west  longitude;  and  thence  southwesterly  through  Behring's  sea,  between  the  inlands  of  Attou  and  Cop* 
per,  to  the  meridian  of  193°  west  longitude  ;  leaving  the  prolonged  gronp  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  in  the  pos- 
sessions now  trant>ferred  to  the  United  States,  and  making  the  western  boundary  of  our  country  the  dividing 
line  between  Asia  and  America. 

ft  The  present  area  of  Dakota  is  150,932  square  miles,  reduced  from  the  former  area  of  240,597  square  miles 
by  incorporating  seveO' degrees  of  longitude  of  the  western  part,  between  the  4)st  and  45th  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  witb  the  Territory  of  Wyoming,  per  act  of  Congress  approved  July  25,  1868. 

nil  The  present  area  of  Idaho  is  66,294  square  miles,  reduced  from  the  former  aiea  of  00,032  square  miles  by 
incorporating  one  degree  of  longitude  on  the  east  side,  between  the  42d  and  44th  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
with  the  Territory  of  Wyoming,  per  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  25,  1868. 

JOS.  8.  WILSON.  Commitswur, 

DZPABTJCSNT  OF  THE  JuTEBlon,  OaitTBi  land  OJice,  Jfovember  5, 1£68, 


REPORT 

OF 

THE   COMMISSIONER  OF   PENSIONS 

FOR 

THE   YEAR   1868. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Pension  Office^  November  1, 1868. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  transac- 
tions of  this  bureau  for  the  past  year  and  its  present  condition: 

ARMY  PENSIONS. 

The  number  of  original  applications  for  invalid  pensions,  by  reason  of 
casualties  occurring  in  the  army  service,  admitted  during  the  last  fiscal 
year,  was  9,325,  less  by  7,127  than  the  number  granted  the  year  previous, 
at  an  annual  aggregate  rate  of  $628,271  70.  The  number  of  claims  for 
increase  of  this  class  of  pensions  allowed  was  4,854,  at  an  annual  aggre- 
gate rate  of  $280,487  28.  The  average  rate  of  original  pensions  granted 
is  $67  37i,  or  $4  35J  less  than  the  preceding  year. 

Of  original  applications  by  widows,  orphans,  and  other  dependent 
relatives,  by  reason  of  deaths  incident  to  this  branch  of  the  sers'ice, 
19,242  were  granted,  less  by  418  only  than  the  year  previous,  at  an  aggre- 
gate yearly  rate  of  $1,910,202  70.  The  number  of  claims  for  increase 
admitted  in  this  class,  almost  entirely  on  account  of  minor  children,  was 
27,053,  at  an  annual  aggi^egate  rate  of  $1,725,960. 

The  tot^l  ilumber  of  invalid  pensioners  borne  upon  the  rolls  on  the 
30th  day  of  June,  1868,  on  account  of  casualties  in  the  army,  was  74,782, 
who  were  paid  in  the  aggregate  at  the  rate  of  $6,828,025  2^]  and  the 
total  number*  of  widows,  ori)hans,  and  other  dependent  relatives  in  this 
class,  92,243,  who  were  paid  in  the  aggregate  at  the  rate  of  $12,065,068  94. 
The  number  of  army  pensioners  of  both  the  above  classes  was  167,025, 
at  a  total  annual  rat^  of  $18,893,094  20. 

Prior  to  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  of  this  office,  the  sole  surviv- 
ing soldier  of  the  Eevolution,  pensioned  under  the  general  laws,  had  died. 
Of  the  two  soldiers,  pensioned  by  special  acts  of  Congress,  then  upon  the 
rolls,  John  Gray,  of  Ohio,  and  Daniel  F.  Bakeman,  of  New  York,  the 
former  has  since  died,  and  the  latter  was  alive  at  the  date  of  the  last 
semi-annual  payment,  September  4,  1868. 

Nancy  Serena,  widow  of  Joseph  Serena,  of  Pennsylvania,  still  survives, 
the  only  representative  on  the  roUs  of  that  class  of  revolutionary  widows 
married  prior  to  the  close  of  the  w^ar.  Of  those  married  prior  to  January 
1, 1794,  there  are  55  su^^i^ing;  of  those  married  prior  to  January  1, 1800, 
45 ;  and  of  those  married  since  the  latter  date,  787 ;  making  a  total  of  888 
revolutionary  widows  now  upon  the  rolls,  less  by  109  than  the  number 
returned  the  previous  year. 
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There  are  now  upon  the  rolls  1,303  widows  and  orphans  of  soldiers 
who  served  in  wars  subsequent  to  the  Eevolution  and  prior  to  1861,  an 
increase  of  551  since  the  last  annual  report,  chiefly  occasioned  by  restora- 
tion to  the  rolls  of  those  residing  in  the  States  lately  in  rebellion. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  increase  of  the  invalid  pension 
rolls  occasioned  by  disabilities  incurred  in  the  army  in  various  wars: 

There  were  upon  the  rolls  in  1791 1,356 

Added  prior  to  war  of  1812 1,167 

Added  prior  to  war  of  1836,  (Florida) 3,748 

Added  prior  to  war  of  1846,  (Mexican) 943 

Added  prior  to  war  of  1861,  (rebellion) 6,625 

Added  subsequently ' : 84,427 

Of  widows  of  soldiers  placed  upon  the  rolls  on  account  of  services  in 
wars  following  the  Revolution,  there  were: 

In  the  war  of  1812 4,955 

In  the  war  of  18;56,  (Florida) 462 

In  the  war  of  1846,  (Mexican) 2,36^ 

In  the  war  of  1812,  and  Indian  wars,  under  act  of  February  3, 

1853 3,649 

Widows  and  childien,  war  of  1861 116,499 

The  act  of  June  6,  1866,  authorized  an  increase  of  invalid  pensions  to 
those  soldiers  who  had  lost  a  limb  in  the  ser\ice,  or  whose  disability  was 
equivalent  thereto,  and  a  still  greater  increase  for  greater  disability. 
The  whole  number  of  invalid  pensions  increased  since  the  passage  of  said 
act  is  18,8(K),  nearly  all  of  which  were  claimed  under  its  provisions. 

By  the  act  of  Jidy  25, 186^,  it  was  provided  that  $2  per  month  addi- 
tional should  be  allowed  to  widows  on  account  of  each  minor  child  of 
their  deceased  husbands;  also,  to  the  guardian  of  minors,  in  cases  of 
death  or  remarriage  of  widows.  The  whole  number  of  pensions  of  widows 
and  minor  children  increased  was  46,362,  and  were,  with  rare  exceptions, 
confined  to  this  class. 

The  whole  amount  paid  to  invalid  pensioners  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
was  $7,484,796  85;  and  to  widows,  orphans,  and  dependent  relatives 
$11,873,182  71,  making  a  total  of  $23,658,598  78  paid  to  army  pensioners. 

The  balance  of  funds  in.the  hands  of  agents  for  the  payment  of  army 
pensions  was,  on  the  30th  of  June,  $1,426,561  88. 

NAVY  PENSIONS. 

In  this  branch  of  the  service  there  were  allowed  to  invalids  135  origi- 
nal pensions,  at  an  aggregate  annual  rate  of  $12,890;  and  in  the  same 
class  were  increased  50,  at  a  total  annual  rate  of  $2,994.  Of  original 
applications  from  widows,  minors,  and  dependent  relatives,  219  were 
admitted,  at  an  aggregate  rate  of  $26,012,  and  in  the  same,  class  72  were 
increased,  at  the  total  annual  rate  of  $3,600. 

The  total  number  of  navy  invalid  pensioners  on  the  rolls  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  was  1,175,  at  an  annual  rate  of  $94,833  75 ;  and  of 
widows,  minor  children,  and  other  relatives  1,443,  at  $236,256,  making 
a  total  of  2,618,  at  $331,099  75. 

The  total  amount  actually  paid  to  invalid  pensioners  in  this  branch 
for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  was  $97,340 ;  and  to  widows,  children, 
and  dependent  relatives,  $255,043  21 :  the  total  amount  of  navy  pensions 
paid  being  $352,383  21. 

The  balance  of  funds  in  the  hands  of  agents  for  the  payment  of  na'V'y 
pensions  was,  on  the  30th  of  June,  $199,645  62. 
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GRAND  AGGREGATE. 

The  total  number  of  pensioners  of  all  classes,  whose  names  appeared 
upon  the  rolls  June  30, 1808,  was  169,643,  paid  at  an  aggregate  rate  of 
$19,224,183  95.  The  number  of  pensioners  added  to  the  rolls  during 
the  year  was  28,921,  and  the  number  dropped  by  reason  of  remarriages, 
deatiis,  and  other  causes,  was  14,752.  The  number  of  pensions  incres^ed 
during  the  year  was  32,029.  The  total  amount  actually  paid  for  pensions 
during  the  year,  including  arrears  and  expenses  of  disbursement,  was 
$24,010,981  99,  exceeding  by  $5,391,025  53  the  amount  paid  the  previous 
year. 

STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  transactions  of  this  office  in  the 
several  States,  and  at  the  pension  agencies,  reference  is  made  to  the 
tabular  statements  appended  to  this  report. 

The  following  summary  will  assist  in  a  ready  comparison  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  bureau  for  the  three  years  ending  June  30,  1868 : 


Year. 


18«6 
1667 
1868 


Whole  nnmber 
of  admUuions. 


51.4^1 
70,063 
60.950 


Whole  namber 
of  pensioDH. 


126,722 
155.  474 
169, 643 


Yearly  rate. 


$11. 674,  474  31 
16,  447, 822  22 
19, 224, 183  95 


Amount  paid. 


$13, 459, 996  43 
18,619.956  46 
24,010,981  99 


The  number  of  pensioners  of  the  several  classes  whose  names  were  on 
the  pension  roll  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  ye^r  was,  for  the  last  seven 
years,  as  follows : 


Revolntionary  goldiem 
Revolutionary  widows 

Army  invalids 

Widowi,  &c.,  (army)  . 

Navy  invalids 

Widows,  &c.,  (navy)  . 


Total. 


1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

30 

1, 850 

3,878 

1,485 

421 

483 

18 

1,573 

7,248 

4,820 

544 

577 

12 

1,418 

22.767 

25,433 

712 

793 

3 

1.114 

35,041 

47,972 

a'}9 

1,017 

1 

931 

54,620 

68.957 

1,032 

1,181 

997 

70, 8J2 

81,294 

1,054 

1,327 

8,147 

14,  78U 

51,135 

85.986 

• 

126,722 

155, 474 

1868. 


*1 

74,782 

91,  354 

1,175 

1,443 


169,643 


*  Special  act  pensioner. 

The  total  amount  paid  to  the  several  classes  of  pensioners  since  the 
organization  of  the  government  may  be  seen  irom  the  following  state- 
ment: 

To  army  invalids $37, 005, 507  22 

To  revolutionary  soldiers 46, 082, 175  97 

To  widows  of  revolutionary  soldiers 19, 254,  775  32 

To  widows,  &c.,  in  subsequent  wars 50, 559, 346  41 

To  navy  invalids  and  i>rivateers 3, 818, 384  59 

To  navy  widows,  &c.,  and  widows  of  privateers 3, 112, 308  10 

To  special  act  pensioners,  paid  at  Treasury 1, 215,  755  18 

Total 161, 048, 252  79 


BOUNTY  LAND. 


In  the  bounty  land  department  there  were  989  warrants  issued  for  160 
acres,  amounting  to  158,240  acres  j  61  warrants  for  120  acres,  amounting 
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to  7,320  acres;  and  27  warrants  for  80  acres,  amounting  to  2,16p  acres; 
making  an  aggregate  of  1,077  waixants,  covering  167,720  acres. 

Of  duplicate  warrants  there  were  27  issued  for  160  acre«  each;  6  for  120 
acres;  5  for  80  acres ;  1  for  60  acres,  and  1  for  40  acres ;  a  total  of  40. 

There  were  1,062  original  applications  received,  and  2,988  cases  sus- 
pended for  insufficiency  of  testimony  to  establish  title  of  the  claimants. 

PENSION  NOTARIES. 

Provision  is  made  by  the  third  section  of  the  supplementary  pension 
act  of  July  4,  1864,  for  the  designation  of  officers  before  whom  declara- 
tions may  be  made  in  localities  more  than  25  miles  distant  from  any 
place  at  which  a  court  of  record  is  held.  These  officers,  who  are  known. 
sm  pension  notaries,  must  have  been  previously  qualified,  under  a  State 
or  other  appointmetit,  to  administer  oaths,  and  their  authority  to  act, 
under  a  designation  from  the  Pension  Office,  ceases  with  the  expiration 
of  the  teym  of  such  previous  appointment.  The  following  list  includes 
the  names  of  those  now  qualified  as  pension  notaries : 

•    Permon  notaries. 


Names. 

Counties. 

Post  office  address. 

State. 

8.  W.  KiDe 

Hancock 

Jackson  .... ..... 

• 

La  Harpe 

Sabula 

Illinois. 

J.  HilBiDflrer  .---.. ...... .... 

Iowa. 

William  Small 

Aroostook 

Cuml^erland 

....  do ...... ...... 

Fort  Fairfield 

Baldwin 

Otisfield 

Maine. 

Henry  B.  Flint 

Do. 

J.  W.  Kniirht 

Do. 

Georee  F.  Tilden 

Hancock 

C astine ...... .... 

Do. 

Abijab  M.  Billings 

John  A.  Larrabee  ....... . 

Kennebec 

Penobscot 

Clinton 

Do. 

Carroll 

Do. 

Nathan  Wvman ............. 

Dexter  .  .k...... 

Do. 

George  H.  Haskell 

Alvin  Haynes. 

• . . . do •••••• •••••• 

Lee 

Mattawamkeag . . . 

Springfield 

Fastnort ......... 

D6. 
Do. 

Bial  H.  Scribner 

•  . - .do.. •...  •••... 

Do. 

Oliver  S.  Livermore 

Washington 

Do. 

Greorm  Comstock ............ 

Lnboc 

Do. 

John  Camnbell ...... ...... .. 

Oakland 

Ortonville 

Greenwood 

Glen  Arbor 

Denosit .... ...... 

Michigan. 
Do. 

Oliver  Swain ...... ...... .... 

Oceana  ...... .... 

Georore  Ray ....... ...... .... 

Leelenaw 

Broome 

Do.  ' 

John  B.  Stow ............... 

New  York. 

Horace  P.  West 

Cattaraugus 

Delaware 

Greene 

Olean 

C'annonsville 

Windham  Centre  . 

Cleveland 

Morristown 

Long  Eddy 

Shandakeu 

Hague ....... .... 

Do. 

Joshua  Smith  ....... ........ 

Do. 

Samuel  W.  Stimpson 

Henry  Garber. 

Do. 

Osweffo ...... .... 

Do. 

E.  W.  White 

St.  Lawrence 

Sullivan 

Do. 

Francis  G.  Barnes ....... .... 

Do. 

Henry  GrifFcth 

Ulster 

W arren  ...... .... 

Do. 

Aaron  W risrht 

Do. 

Leverett  Sorinfir . ...... ...... 

Wyoming 

Cambria 

Crawford 

Arcade  ...... .... 

Do. 

Robert  H.  Canan 

Johnstown 

Titusville 

Oxford 

Pennsylvania. 
Do. 

Joeenh  J.  Holden 

William  T.  Fulton 

Chester  ...... .... 

Do. 

Jedntban  Wells 

Erie 

Albion ....... .... 

Do. 

M.  G.  McKoon 

...  do ............. 

Union  Mills 

Homtown 

Bethel 

Do. 

Francis  West 

Accomac ......... 

Virginia. 
Vermont. 

A.  P.  Hunton. 

Windsor , 

Grant ...... ...... 

A.  R.  Tyler 

Muscoda. 

Wisconsin. 

John  C.  Chadwick  ...... .... 

Beaufort ..... .... 

Beaufort 

South  Carolina. 

James  L.  Barnwell 

Port  Royal 

Do. 

\ 
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EXAMINma  SURGEONS. 


The  subjoined  list  comprises  the  names  of  the  examining  surgeons  for 
this  office,  designated  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  eighth 
section  of  the  act  of  July  14,  1862,  and  acting  a«  such  at  this  date : 


CONNECTICUT. 


Names. 


Counties. 


A.  L.  Williiyns 

H.  L.  W.  Burritt 

William  H.  Trowbridge 
Eli  F.  Hendrick........ 

Moses  B.  Pardee 

Pincknej  W.  Ellsworth . 
Rial  Strickland 

B.  N.  Cominf^ 

James  Welch 

C.  B.  Maltbie 

David  E.  Bostwick 

Henry  8.  Turrell 

G.  H.  Atwood 

Harmon  W.  Shove 

Miner  C.  Hazen , 

Rufiis  Baker 


Fairfield 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Hartford 

....do 

....do 

liitch field  ... 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Middlesex... 

....do 

Henry  Pierpont New  Haven  . 

Charles  A.  Gall ag-her do 

Robert  M.  Lord    j  New  London 

Ralph  Famsworth do 

A.  W.  Nelson do 

John  B.  Lewis i  Tolland 

Stephen  G.  Risley ■ do 

Samuel  Hutchins I  Windham  .  - . 

David  C.  Card l....do 


Post  office  address. 


Brookfield. 
Bridgeport. 
Stamford. 
Danbury. 
South  Norwalk. 
Hartford. 
Enfield. 
New  Britain. 
West  Winsted. 
Falls  Village. 
Litchfield. 
New  Milford. 
Woodbury. 

Do. 
Haddam. 
Middletown. 
New  Haven. 

Do. 
New  London. 
Norwich. 
New  London. 
Rockville. 

Do. 
West  Killingly. 
Willimantic.     . 


CALIFORNIA. 


Jonathan  Letterman San  Francisco. 


San  Francisco. 


,      DELAWARE. 


Isaac  Jump. .. 
D.  W.  Maull.. 
S.  D.  Marshall 
C.  W.  Jones  .. 


Kent 

Newcastle 
Sussex — 
Newcastle 


Dover. 
Wilmington. 
Georgetown. 
Wilmington. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA. 


James  Phillips  . . 
W.  W.  Potter... 
George  R.  Miller 

John  Walter 

S.  J.  Radcliffe... 


Washington 

....do..!... 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Washington. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Georgetown. 
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ILLINOIS. 


Names. 


Joseph  Robbins 

Moses  F.  Bassott 

Charles  H.  Evans  ... 

Jacques  Ravold 

John  Bond 

James  N.  Allen 

C.  C.  Lattimer 

E.  S.  Blanchard 

D.  Frank  Etter 

H.  C.  Mcpherson . 

Winston  Somers 

Fleming:  R.  Pajne  . . . 

E.  W.  Boyles 

James  Portmess , 

Aaron  Ferguson 

V.  R.  Bridges 

Gerhard  C.  Paoli 

William  A.  Knox..... 

Henry  M. .  Lyman 

Samuel  J.  Jones  . . . . . 
William  C.  Lyman  ... 

Daniel  Newcomb 

Stephen  D.  Meserve  . 

Samuel  T.  Ailing 

Isaac  W.  Garvin  ..... 

Naham  E.  Ballon 

John  Wright 

James  L.  Keat 

Abram  J.  Miller 

L.  W.  Lowe 

Lewis  W.  Smith 

Richard  T.  Higgins . . . 

Samuel  Hamilton 

Reuben  R.  McDowell 
George  W.  Wright  . . . 
Joseph  W.  Redden  . . . 

James  B.  Samuel . 

John  Antis 

E.  E.  Welborn 

Charles  Hay 

John  K.  Boude 

H.  Howey 

Albert  De  Lezynski . . . 

C.  M.  Clark 

William  C.  Brown 

William  J.  Fain 

John  W.  Lawrence . . . 

John  H.  Maxwell 

Josaph  O.  Hamilton  .. 

E.  D.  Kittoe 

George  Bratton 

Joseph  H.  Way 

O.  D.  Howell 

D.  W.Young 

J.  W.  Spalding 

George  W.  Foote 

Jason  Duncan 

E.  S.  Cooper 

Benjamin  S.  Cory  .... 

Chester  Hard 

Daniel  D.  Thompson  . 

Oliver  Everett 

J.  R.  Corbus 

Eliab  W.  Capron 


Counties. 


Adams 

....do 

Alexander.. 

Bond 

Brown 

....do 

Bureau  . 

....do 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign  . 
Clark 

.".'^:::::: 

Coles 

....do 

Cook 

do .». 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Crawford  ... 
Cumberland 
DeKalb.... 

....do 

D6Witt  .... 

Douglas 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Effingham  .. 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Fulton. 

...do 

Gallatin 

Green  ...... 

.Grundy  . . . . . 

Hamilton  ... 

Hancock 

...do 

...do..^.-... 

Hardin  t . 

Henry 

—  do 

Jackson  

...do 

Jasper 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess . . 

Johnson  

Kankakee... 
Kane 


....do 

Knox 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Lake 

La  Salle  . . 

....do 

Lee 

...do 

Livingston 


Post  office  address. 


Quincy. 

Do. 
Cairo. 
Greenville. 
Versailles. 
Mount  Sterling. 
Princeton. 
Neponset^ ' 
Mount  CarroU. 
Beardstown. 
Urbana. 
Marshall. 
Clay  City. 
Xenia. 
Charleston. 
Mattoon. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.  . 
Palatine. 
Robinson. 
Neoga. 
Sycamore. 
Sandwich. 
Clinton. 
Tuscola. 
Paris. 
Albion. 
Effingham. 
Vandalia. 
Frankfort. 
Lewistown. 
Canton. 
Shawneetown. 
Carrollton. 
Morris. 

McLeansboro*. 
Warsaw. 
Carthage. 
Dallas  City. 
Rosiclare. 
Galva. 
Geneseo. 
Murphysboro'. 
Carbondale. 
Newton. 
Jersey  ville. 
Galena. 
Vienna. 

Kankakee  City. 
Aurora. 

Do. 
Galesburg. 

Do. 
Knoxville. 
Henderson. 
Waukegan. 
Ottawa. 

Do. 
Dixon. 
Am  boy. 
Pontla&« 
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Illinois— Continned. 


Names. 


Tristam  Rogers 

Samuel  Sargent 

Richard  D.  Hammond 

Abner  Hagar 

H.  W.  Richardson 

Eli  K.  Crothers 

Henry  Conkling 

Ira  B.. Curtis 

John  P.  MHithews.... 

JohnH.  Wier 

A.  S.  Haskell 

John  L.  Hallam 

Allen  T.  Barnes 

Isaac  H.  Reeder 

Kendall  E.  Rich 

Carl  Reichmann 

P.  L.  Dieffenbacher  . . 

John  H.  Scott 

Thomas  S.  Stan  way  . . 
Engelbert  Voerster  - . . 

Johns.  Hillis 

Henry  Jones 

William  W.  Burns... 

F.  A.  McNeill 

George  L.  Lucas 

William  N.  Bottomly  . 

John  McLean 

Byron  B.  Jones 

Benjamin  Norris 

Joseph  H.  Ledlie 

H.  W.  McCoy 

Cuthbert  T.  «Jones 

Andrew  B.  Beattie  . . . 
George  W.  Carrothers . 

Thomas  Gait 

Samuel  C.  Plummer  .. 
Ferdinand  Rubach  . . . 

Cornelius  Baker 

Thomas  S.  Hening  ... 

Henry  C.  Barrell 

Clark  Roberts 

Enos  Penwell 

Thomas  Hall 

Benjamin  T.  Buckley. 
Samuel  J.  Bumstead. . 
George  W.  Schuchard . 

Philip  H.  Barton 

John  J.  Lescher 

John  A.  Young 

ElihuH.  Henry 

John  D.  Cope 

Francis  Ronalds 

Frank  J.  Foster 

Henry  Utley 

A.  S.  Hudson .,.. 

Henry  C.  Donaldson.. 

C.  A.  Griswold 

J.  F.  Daggert 

Henry  F.  Woodruflf . . . 

James  Davidson 

George  L.  Owen 

Jabez  B.  Lyman 

James  McCann , 


Counties. 


Livingston.  . 

Logan  

McDonough. 
McHenry  ... 

do 

McLean 

...do 

Macon 

Macoupin . . . 

Madison 

...do 

Marion 

....do 

Marshall.... 

....do 

Mason 

....do 

Massac 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Ogle 

...^do 

Peoria 

Perry 

....do 

Piatt 

Pike 

do 1 

Pope 

Randolph  ... 

....do 

Richland 

Rock  Island. 

....do 

St.  Clair.... 

Saline 

Sangamon  .. 

....lo 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

Stephenson  . 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermillion  .. 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

White 

....do 

Whitesides . . 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Will 

....do 

Williamson. . 

....do 

Winnebago. . 
Woodford . . . 


Post  office  address. 


Fairburg. 

Lincoln. 

Macomb. 

Marengo. 

Woodstock. 

Bloomiugton. 

Do. 
Decatur. 
Carlinville. 
Edwardsville. 
Alton. 
Centralia. 

Do. 
Lacon. 
Wenona. 
Bath. 
Havana 
Metropolis. 
New  Boston. 
Waterloo. 
Hillsborough. 
Jacksonville. 
Polo. 

Mount  Morris. 
Peoria. 
Tamaroa. 
Du  Quoin. 
Monticello. 
Pittsfield. 

Do. 
Golconda. 
Chester. 
Red  Bud. 
Olney. 
Rock  Island. 

Do. 
Belleville. 
Harrisburf 
Springfic 

Do. 
Winchester. 
Shelbyville. 
Toulon. 
Freeport. 
Pekin. 
Jonesboro'. 
Danville. 
Mount  Carmel* 
Monmouth. 
Irvington. 
Fairfield. 
Grayville. 
Carmi. 
Sterling. 

Do. 
Morrison. 
Fulton. 
Lock  port. 
Joliet. 
Marion. 
Bainbridge. 
Rockford. 
El  Paso. 


lurg. 
ield. 
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INDIANA. 


Names. 


Counties. 


Thomas  T.  Dorwin 

Benjamin  S  Woodworth. 

James  S.'  Gre^g^ 

Solomon  Dans 

Peter  Drayer 

Mathew  H.  Bonnel 

Asa  Coleman 

James  M.  Justice 

L.  W.  Beckwith 

Robert  H.  Culbertson... 
Williamson  P.  Dunn . . . . 

Emanuel  R.  Hawn 

John  A.  Scudder 

M.  H.  Hardine 

John  L.  Wooden 

Solomon  Stough 

John  C.  Helm 

Mathew  Hnber : 

M.  M.  Latta 

C.S.  Frink 

Samuel  W.  Vance 

William  A.  Clapp 

William  L.  Wilson 

Samuel  J.  Weldon 

Thomas  H.  Conner 

Hugh  H.  Patten 

Milton  Jay 

James  A.  Minnick 

William  J.  Hoadley.... 

Isaac  Mendenhall 

Geor^W.  Riddell 

William  B.  Cooper 

F.  S.  C.  Grayston 

Amos  Frost 

James  H.  Longhridge.. 

Manuel  Reed 

William  Collins 

James  C.  Bnrt 

E.  H.  Peck 

Silas  C.  Sapp 

Leonard  Barber 

John  H.  Rerick 

Harvey  Pettibone 

Luther  Brusie 

Grorge  W.  Mears 

F   S.  Newcomer 

George  W  Clippitiger.. 

Henry  F.  Barnes 

Nehemiah  Sherman 

Isaac  C  Walker 

James  F.  Dodds 

Milton  Hemdon 

B   D.  Blackstone 

Jethro  A.  Hatch 

8.  W.  Lenimon 

S.  T.  Williams 

Joshua  T.  Belles 

William  D  Thomas.... 

John  Hawkins 

John  F.  McCarthy 

Edwin  V.  Spencer 

Israel  B.  Washburn... 
Samuel  Fisher , 


Adams 

Allen 

...do 

Bartholomew . 

Blackford 

Boone 

Cass 

...do 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Daviess 

Dearborn 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Delaware 

Dubois....... 

Elkhart 

...do 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Fountain 

...do 

Franklin 

Gibson 

Grant 

Green . 

Hendricks... 

Henry... '^ 

do 

Howard 

Huntington  . 
Jackson . . . . . 

Jasper 

Jay 

Jeiferson.  .,- 

Jennings 

Knox 

Kosciusko . . . 
La  Grange.  .\ 

Lake . .  .* 

La  Porte 

Marion 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Marshall 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Newton 

Noble 

....do 

Owen 

Parke 

Pike 

Porter 

Posey 

Pulaski 

Putnam 


Post  office  address. 


Decatur. 
Fort  Wayne. 

Do. 
Columbus. 
Hartford  City. 
Lebanon. 
Lo^nsport. 

Do.     ^ 
Jeffvrsonville. 
Bowling  Green. 
Frankfort. 
Leavenworth. 
Washingtou. 
Lawrenoeburg. 
Greenburg. 
Waterloo  City. 
Muncie. 
Jasper. 
Gosnen. 
Elkhart. 
Connersville. 
New  Albany. 
Attica. 
Covington. 
Metamora. 
Princeton. 
Marion. 

Point  Commerce. 
Danville. 
Newcastle. 
Knightstown. 
Kokomo. 
Huntington. 
Seymour. 
Rensselaer. 
Jay. 
Madison. 
Vernon. 
Vincennes. 
Warsaw. 
Wolcott^s  Mills. 
La  Grange. 
Crown  Point. 
La  Porte 
Indianapolis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Plymouth. 
Peru. 

Hloomington. 
Crawf'ordsville. 
Martinsville. 
Adriance. 
Albion. 
Kendallville. 
Spencer. 
Koekville. 
Petersburg. 
Valparaiso. 
Mount  Vernon. 
Star  City. 
Greencastle. 
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Indiana— Cootinued. 


Names. 


Richard  Bosworth  . 
William  Anderson. . 
William  A.  Pugh... 
Lewis  Humphreys.. 

John  Perry 

Charles  W.  Gabbert. 
Thomas  B.  Williams . 

E.g.  Gale 

Thomas  Cblsnut 

William  F.Cady.... 
M.  V.  B.  Newcomer.. 

A.  W.  Pinkerton 

John  B.  Johnston 

Isaac  B.  Hedges 

E.V.Bali 

Jason  HoUoway 

Joseph  Jones 

T.  J.  Johnson 

William  Dickey 

Elias  Fisher 

S.B.Bu8hnell 


Counties. 


Randolph... 

Ripley 

Rush 

St.  Joseph . . 

Shelby 

Spencer 

Steuben 

Switzerland 


Tippe 


canoe. 


Tipton 

Union 

Vanderburgh. 
Vermillion. .. 

Vigo 

Wabash 

Warren , 

Warrick 

Wavne 

White'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 


Post  office  address. 


Winchester. 

Versailles. 

RuahviUe. 

South  Bendk 

Shelbyville. 

Rockport« 

Angola. 

Vevay. 

Lafayette. 

Do. 
Tipton. 
Liberty. 
Evansville. 
Clinton. 
Terre  Haute. 
Wabash. 
Williamsport. 
Boonville. 
Centreville. 
Richmond. 
Monticello. 


IOWA. 


LH.  Hedge 

N.Udell 

Williams.  Boyd.... 

S.  N.  Pierce 

L.  J.  Alleman 

John  G.  House 

J.  F.  Kennedy 

David  H.  Henry 

H.  M.  Mixer 

E.  M.  Laws 

John  Low 

A.  B.  Hanna 

A.  B.  Ireland 

Albert  W.Morgan.. 
Charles  H.  Lothrop.. 

E.J.Sheltou 

John  P.  Finley 

Philip  Harvey 

J.  M.  Lanning 

R.  S.Lewis 

C.C.Parker 

J.S.Hurd 

J.N.  Penn 

J.W.Smith 

E.B.Fenn 

John  W.  Gustine 

J.  R.  Burgess 

John  H.  Cusack 

A.W.McClure 

J.W.Reed 

Preston  L.  Lake 

J.F.Fairbank 

Benjamin  M.  Failor. 

Ricnard  J.  Mohr 

Henry  Murray 

William  M.Skinnef. 


Allemakee . . . 
Appanoose... 

Benton 

Black  Hawk 

Boone 

Buchanon.. . 

Cedar 

Chickasaw . . 

....do 

Clarke 

Clayton 

...io 

Clinton 

....do 

.-..do 

Davis 

Decatur 

Des  Moines . . 

Delaware 

Dubuque 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Fremont.... 

Floyd 

Guthrie 

....do 

Hamilton 

Hardin 

Henry 

Howard 

Jackson 

....do 

Jasper 

Jefferson.... 

Johnson 

Jones 


Waukon. 

Centreville. 

Vinton. 

Cedar  Fails. 

Montana. 

Independence. 

Tipton. 

Nashua. 

New  Hampton. 

Oceola. 

McGregor. 

Elkader. 

Camanche. 

De  Witt. 

Lyons. 

Bloomfield. 

Leon. 

Burlington. 

Manchester. 

Dubuque. 

Fayette. 

Hampton. 

Sidney. 

Charles  City. 

Guthrie  Centre. 

Panora. 

Webster  City. 

Eldora. 

Mount  Pleasant. 

Lime  Springs. 

Maquoketa  City. 

Sabula. 

Newton. 

Fairfield. 

Iowa  City, 

Anamosa. 
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Iowa — Continned. 


Names. 


H.W.Selby 

H.T.  Cleaver 

R.H.Wvmaii 

A.  C.  Roberts 

Henrj  Ristine 

J.F.Grimes 

H.W.Jay 

S.B.Cherry 

D.  A.  Hoffman 

J.T.French 

J%mes  Lanf^ 

D.G.Frisbie 

W.B.  Cousins 

Christian  Hershe 

N.  L.  Van  Sandt 

A.  G.  Field 

Charles  H.  Rawson 

Henry  Osborne 

Reuben  Sears 

Lucius  French 

W.F.Peck 

Georf^e  Sdtzell 

S.  C.  Rogers , 

William  Craig 

William  Hilton 

William  L.Orr 

M.  A.  Dashiell 

William  McClelland  ... 

George  Hay 

P.  D.  Silvemail 

W.  L.  Nicholson, 

H.  C.  Bullis 

George  W.  Vanderhulo. 


Counties. 


Keokuk 

Lee 

....do 

....do 

Lynn 

Louisa 

Lucas. 

Madison 

Mahaska 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mitchell 

Monroe 

Muscatine..  . 

Page , 

Polk 

....do 

Pottawatomie 
Poweshiek... 

Scott 

....do 

Story 

Tama 

Van  Buren  . . . 
Wai 


gtppelo 

Warren 

Washington . 
Wayne 

Webster 

Winneshiek 
Woodbury  . 


Post  office  address. 


Sigourney. 
Keokuk. 

Do. 
Fort  Madison. 
Marion. 
Wapello. 
Chariton. 
Winterse^. 
Oskaloosa. 
Knoxville. 
Marshalltown. 
Mitchell. 
Albia. 
Muscatine. 
Clarinda. 
Des  Moines. 

Do. 
Council  Bluffs. 
Grinnell. 
Davenport. 

Do. 
Nevada. 
Toledo. 
Keosauqua. 
Agency  City. 
Ottumwa. 
Hartford. 
Washington. 
Cory  don. 

Do. 
Fort  Dodge. 
Decorah 
Sioux  City. 


KANSAS. 


William  Wakefield 
George  W.  Cooper. 
William  J.  Burge.. 
William  Street  .... 
T.  H.  Shannon.... 

J.  S.  Redfield 

William  Finlaw... 

I.  S.  Martin 

S.  C.  Harrington  . . 
Alonzo  Fuller...... 

Henry  S.  De  Ford. 
Selden  W.  Jones  . . 

O.  C.  Bender 

L.  B.Hyatt 

J.  W.  Trueworthy. 

J.  J.  Sheldon 

Hiram  S.  Roberts . . 
D.  W.  Starmont... 


Allen 

Anderson  ... 
Atchison.  ... 

Cherokee 

Coffee 

Bourbon  . 

Davis 

Doniphan..  . 

Douglas 

....do 

Franklin.  ... 
Leavenworth 

Linn 

..l.do 

Lyon 

Nemeha 

Riley 

Shawnee..  .. 


Humboldt. 
Garnett. 
Atchison. 
Baxter  Springy. 
Le  Roy. 
Fort  Scott. 
Junction  City. 
Highland. 
Lawrence. 

Do. 
Ottawa. 
Leavenworth. 
Mound  City 

Do. 
Emporia. 
Seneca. 
Manhattan. 
Topeka. 
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KENTUCKY. 


Names. 


Bamnel  K.  Rohrer . . . 

W.  H.  T.  Moss 

Edwrard  Wiae 

Silas  Heston 

Robert  M.  Fairleigh  . 

James  Syqapson   

Roberto.  Wbeeler... 

W.  G.  Hunter 

J.  L.  Stockdoll 

R.  P.  Samuel 

Huffh  Rodman , 

William  C.  Johnson ; 
Archibald  S.  Lewis... 
William  T.  McNees.. 

C.  J.  Walton 

Levi  £.  Goslee 

T.  H.  Moore 

Green  V.Holland.... 
Thomas  W.  Colescott, 

Samuel  Brandeis 

J.  J.  Temple 

Oliver  P.  Hemdon 

James  D.  Foster 

J.  F.  Peyton 

Jonathan  R.  Bailej  . 

Reuben  Saunders 

W.  H.  Hopper 

John  Shackleford . ... 

Coryden  S.  Abell 

W.  B.  Greene 

J.  F.  McMillan 

James  H.  Barbour 

J.  W.F.Parker 

S.  W.  Browu 

James  A.  Briggs 

Preston  Peter 

A.  R.  Barton 


Counties. 


Adair 

Bath 

Boyd 

Breckenridge. 
Christian .... 

Clark 

Crittenden  ... 
Cumberland . . 

Fayette 

Fleming 

Franklin 

Grant 

Green 

Harrison 

Hart 

Henry 

Hopkins 

JacKson  

Jefferson , 

...do 

Kenton 

Knox 

Laurel 

Lincoln 

Lofran 

McCracken  . . 

Marion 

Mason 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Nicholas . 

Pendleton 

Pulaski 

Rock  Castle . . 

Warren 

Washington . . 
Whiteley 


Post  office  address. 


Colnmbia. 

Owingsville. 

Catlettsburg. 

Hardensburg. 

Hopkinsville. 

Winchester. 

Marion. 

Burksville. 

Lexington. 

Poplar  Plains. 

Frankfort. 

Williamstown. 

Greensburg. 

Berry's  Station. 

Munfordville. 

Newcastle. 

Madison  ville. 

McKee. 

Louisville. 

Do. 
Covington. 
Barbourville. 
London, 
Stanford. 
Russelville. 
Paducah. 
Lebanon. 
Maysville. 
Harrodsburg. 
Tompkinsville. 
Carlisle. 
Falmouth. 
Somerset. 
Mount  Vernon. 
Bowling  Green. 
Springfield. 
Whiteley  C.  H. 


MAIN  P.. 


Alonzo  Garcelon 

Benjamin  Bussv,  jr. . 

E  G.  Decker 

Thomas  A.  Foster  . . . 

Horatio  N  Small 

Alfred  Mitchell 

John  H.  Kimball 

John  N.  Houghton  . . 

Edmund  Russell 

George  Parcher 

Frederick  K.  Swazey 
Stephen  Whitmore. .. 

J.  W.  Toward 

Atwood  Crosby 

Charles  N.  Gennaine. 

JohnB.  Walker 

Alden  Blossom 

Samuel  Ford 

D.  Lowell  Lamson  . . 
Thomas  H.  Brown... 
Ralph  K.  Jones    .... 


Androscoggin 

Aroostook 

....do 

Cumberland . . 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Franklin.:... 

....do 

Hancock 

....do 

Kennebec. .. 

....do 

....do 

Knox 

....do 

Lincoln  

....do 

Oxford 

....do 

Penobscot 


Lewiston. 
Houltou. 
Fort  Fairfield. 
Portland. 

Do. 
Brunswick. 
BridgetWn. 
Phillips. 
Farmington. 
Ellsworth. 
Bucksport. 
Gardiucr. 
Augusta. 
Walterville. 
Rockland. 
Union. 
Boothbay. 
Newcastle. 
Fryeburg 
Paris. 
Bangor. 
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MAINE—Continaed. 


Names. 


James  C.  Weston . . 
Eugene  F.  Sanger . 
Moses  S.  Wilson  . . 

John  Benson 

Lather  Rovers 

O.  N.  Bradbury... 
Benjamin  Johnson. 
£.  A.  Thompson  .. 
8eth  B.  Sprague. .. 

Israel  Putnam 

Charles  W.  Snow.. 
John  G.  Brooks  . . . 

A.  G.  Peabody 

L.P.Babb 

Samuel  B.  Hunter . 
Charles  £.  Swann  . 
Warren  Hunter  ... 

A.R.Lincoln 

H.  B.  Knowles 

T.H.  Jewett 

John  L.  Allen 

Josiah  F.  Day 

John  A.  Ha^es 


Counties. 


Penobscot.. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Piscataquis  . 

....do 

....do 

Sag^ahoc  . 
Somerset . . . 

Waldo 

Washington. 


...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
York  . 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 


Post  office  address. 


Bangor. 

Do. 
Lincoln. 
Newport. 
Patten. 
Springfield. 
Dover. 

Do. 
Milo. 
Bath. 

Sknwhegan, 
Belfast. 
Machias. 
Eastport. 
East  Machias. 
Calais. 
Cherry  field. 
Deunysville. 
Pembroke. 
South  Berwick. 
Saco. 
Alfred. 
Biddeford. 


MARYLAND. 


C.H.Ohr 

Henry  W.  O wings. .. 
William  H.  Norris... 
A.  W.Dodge. ....... 

C  H.  Jones 

W.  H.  Clendinen.... 
James  M.  Stevenson. 

J.Robert  Ward 

R.E.  Dorsey 

R.  H.  Tuft 

Thomas  K.  Carroll  . 
William  H.  Haltzell 
George  A.  Wheeler  . 


Allegany... 

Baltimore  . . 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Cecil 

Dorchester , 

Frederick  . 

Howard  ... 


Cumberland. 
Baltimore. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Govanstown. 
St.  Dennis. 
Elkton. 
Cambridge. 
Frederick. 
Alberton. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


John  M.  Smith , 

Olivers.  Root 

George  C.  Lawrence. 
Eliphalet  Wright... 

Horace  D.  Train 

Nathans.  Babbitt... 

Foster  Hooper    

John  H.  Mackee 

Henry  B.  Hubbard  . 

John  Pierce 

W.  H.  Burieiofh 

Henry  C.  Perkins  . . 

David  Choate 

Kendall  Flint 

Isaac  F.  Gal  loupe  . . 
Ebenezer  Hunt ..... 
Henry  M.  Chase 

28  1 


Bfirnsble 

Beikshire  . 

....do 

....do 

...do 

...do 

Bristol 

....do 

...do 

Dukes.  ... 

Essex 

...do 

....do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Barnstable. 

Pittbtield. 

North  Adams. 

Lee 

Sheffield. 

North  Adams. 

Fall  River. 

New  Bedford. 

Taunton. 

Edgartown. 

Lawrence.  ^ 

Newbury  port. 

Salem. 

Haverhill. 

Lynn. 

Danvers. 

Lawrence. 
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IfASSACHUSETTS — Continued. 


Names. 


Charles  L.  Fisk,  jr 

Adam  C.  Deane 

Edward  Barton 

Cyrus  Temple 

Peter  L.  B.  Sticknej 

James  H.  Waterman 

William  Holbrook 

A.  8.  McClean 

Samuel  A.  Fiske 

George  F.  Thomson 

Amos  R  Bancroft 

Samuel  Richardson 

Alonzo  Chapin 

Nathan  Allen 

J.  Q.  A.  McCollister  .... 

Ward  E.  Wright 

J.  L.Sullivan 

John  B.  King 1 

Alexander  L.  B.  Monroe 

J.  G.  8  Hitchcock 

Alexander  Jackson 

James  H.  Underwood . . . 

F.  A.  Sawyer 

George  Stevens  Jones 

S.  L.  Sprague 

William  H.  Page 

John  W.  Foye 

A.  H.  Wilson 

Oramel  Martin 

Charles  W.  Whitcomb  .. 

Alfred  Miller 

Joshua  Porter 

,E.  G.  Burnett 

George  M.  Morse 

John  G.  Metcalf 

Henry  Clarke 

George  Jewett 

Edward  M.  Wheeler 

Ira  Russell 

Joseph  W.  Hastings 


Counties. 


Franklin.. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Hampden.. 

....do 

....do 

.-..do 

Hampshire. 

do 

Middlesex . 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do..... 

.-..do 

.-..do 

Nantucket 
Norfolk.... 

....do 

Plymouth . 

'.V.'.do'.V.V. 

Suffolk  ... 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Worcester. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

....do 

....du 

....do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


Post  o£Bce  address. 


Greenfield. 

Do. 
Orange. 
Heath. 
Chicopee. 
Westfield. 
Palmer. 
Springfield. 
Northampton. 
Belchertown. 
Charlestown. 
Watertown. 
Winchester. 
Lowell. 

Groton  Junction. 
Cambridgeport. 
Maiden. 
Nantucket. 
Medway. 
Foxborough. 
Plymouth. 
Abington. 
Wareham. 
Boston. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
South  Boston. 
Worcester. 
Barre. 
Fitchburg. 
North  Brookfield. 
Webster. 
Clinton. 
Mendon. 
Worcester. 
Fitchburg. 
Spencer. 
Wiuchendon. 
Warren. 


MicmcAN. 


Abram  R.  Calkins  . . 

John  Roberts 

Robert  F.  Stratton.. 

George  L.  Ames 

Stephen  8.  Cutter. . . 

MathewGill 

Lewis  W.  Fasquelle 

Seneca  H.  Gage 

Charles  A.  Merritt  . . 
Samuel  M.  Wilkins . 

Daniel  Clark 

Gilbert  E.  Waters... 

B   D.  Ashton 

William  D.  Scott... 
John  W.  Falley.... 
Abram  S.  Heaton... 
Bennett  Richards . . . 
Joseph  B.  Hull 


Allegan Allegan. 

Barry Hastings. 


Berrien 

...do 

Branch  

Calhoun 

Clinton 

Eaton 

....do 

....do 

Genesee 

...do 

Grand  Traverse. 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Houghton 

Huron 

Ingham 


St.  Joseph. 

Niles. 

Coldwater. 

Marshall. 

St  John. 

Bellevue. 

Charlotte. 

Eaton  Rapids. 

Flint. 

Fentonville. 

Traverse  City. 

Ithaca. 

Hillsdale. 

Hancock. 

Port  Austin. 

Lansing. 
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Michigan— Continued. 


Names. 


Ira  H.  Bartholomew  ... 

Wesley  Wight 

William  B.  Thomas . . . . 

Delos  Braman 

Joseph  Tunnicliff,  jr  . . . 

James  S.  Reeyes 

Homer  O.  Hitchcock. . . 

J.  W.  Fisk 

Arvine  Peck 

Oeorge  K.  Johnson  . . . . 

Zenas  E.  Bliss 

William  A.  Jackson  . . . 

E.  P.  Andrews 

Syene  Hale 

George*  W.  Bowen 

Roberto.  Hutton 

Seth  L.  Andrews 

Thomas  W.  Hitchcock. 

Morgan  L.  Hewitt 

Daniel  F.  Wolley 

J.  H.  Whitehonse 

Edward  Dorsch 

Seth  Sprague 

S.  R.  Wooster 

John  Tatman 

Marshall  L.  Green 

D.  W.  d  Wade 

John  B.  McPherson 

Edwin  Ellis 

Jacob  B.  McNett 

Sylvester  L.  Morris 

Arphax  Famsworth 

Cyrus  M.  Stockwell 

William  W.  Anderson.. 

D.  F.  Alsdorf 

Fayette  Parsons 

S.  L.  Herrick 

F.  C.  Bateman 

William  Johnson 

JohnT.  Keables 

David  A.  Post 

Alexander  Ewing 

William  F.  Breakey  ... 

William  Lewitt 

Louis  Davenport 

James  A.  Brown 


Counties. 


Ingham 

...do 

Ionia 

Isabella 

Jackson  .., 

Iosco 

Kalamazoo. 
....do 


Kent 

....do 

....do 

Lapeer 

Lenawee 

....do 

....do 

Livingston . . 
Macomb  .... 

....do 

Marquette . . . 

Mecosta 

Midland 

Monroe 

Montcalm..  . 
Muskegon  .. 
Newaygo  ... 
Oakland  .... 

....do 

Oceana 

Ontonagon . . 

Ottawa 

....do 

Saginaw 

Saint  Clair.. 

Sanilac 

Shiawassee . . 
Saint  Joseph 

....do 

....do 

Tuscola 

Van  Bnren . . 
Washtenaw  . 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Wayne  ..-*.. 
....do 


Post  office  address. 


Lansing. 

Stockbridge. 

Ionia. 

Isabella. 

Jackson. 

East  Tawas. 

Kalamazoo. 

Do. 
Lowell. 
Grand  Rapids. 

Do. 
Lapeer. 
Adrian. 
Hudson. 
Adrian. 
Howell. 
Romeo. 

Mount  Clemens. 
Marquette. 
Big  Kapids. 
Midi  ana. 
Monroe. 
Greenville. 
Muskegon. 
Newaygo. 
Pontiac. 
Holly. 
Hart. 

Ontonagon. 
Grand  Haven. 
Holland. 
East  Saginaw. 
Port  Huron. 
Lexington. 
Corunna. 
Burr  Oak. 
Three  Rivers. 
Centreville. 
Vassar. 
Decatur. 
Ypsilanti. 
Dexter. 
Ann  Arbor. 

Do. 
Detroit. 

Do. 


MINNESOTA. 


William  R.  McMahan. 
Joseph  B.  Griswold . . . 

J.  E.  Finch 

J.  J.  Everhard 

L.  Redmou 

Albert  C.WeJge. 


Blue  Earth 

Chisago 

Dakato 

Dodge , 

Fillmore  ... 
Freeborn... 


Charles  N.  Hewitt :  Goodhue. 


H.  H.  Kimball 

J.  B.  LeBlond t 

Otis  Aver 

V.  P.  Kennedy i  Meeker 

Orlenzer  Allen Mower 


Hennepin 
Houston  . 
Le  Sueur. 


Mankato. 
Taylor's  Falls. 
Hastings. 
Mantorville. 
Preston. 
Albert  Lea. 
Red  Wing. 
Miuneapulifl. 
Brownsville. 
Le  Sueur. 
Greenleaf. 
Austin. 
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MnrnESOTA— Continaed. 


Names. 


Jared  W.  Daniels 

E.  C.  Cross 

Samuel  Willey , 

L.  W.  DenDi'ton 

J.  L.  Wakefield 

BeDJamin  R.  Palmer. 

Albert  E.  Senkler 

Solomon  Blood 

William  L.  Lincoln.. 

H.  W.  Shafford 

Franklin  Staples 


Counties. 


Nicollet.... 
Olmstead  . 

Ramsey 

Rice 

Scott , 

Steams  .... 

...do 

Steele 

Wabashaw. 

...do 

Winona. . . . 


Post  o£Bce  address. 


St.  Peter. 

Rochester. 

St.  Paul. 

Faribault. 

Shakopee. 

Saak  Centre. 

St.  Cloud. 

Owatonna. 

Wabashaw. 

Lake  City. 

Winona. 


MISSOURI. 


Robert  H.  Brown % 


Henry  Frassee 

Thomas  J.  Dunn 

John  R.  Smith 

John  H.  Frisell 

W.S.  Holland 

James  B.  Cole^oye  . 

Wesley  Jones 

A.  S.  iious 

Patrick  Guroy 

W.  H.  H.  Cundiff... 

E.  Henry  Davis 

John  Baker 

John  Fetzer 

John  King 

Samuel  L.  Bolton.... 

G.  R.  Crockett 

Jonathan  K.  Tefft  . . . 

Iftaac  Coles 

Geor^  W.  Newman  . 

Michael  Lehmer 

George  W.  Farrar  . . . 

Johnston  Lykins  . 

Amos  H.  CafTee 

A.  W.  R^ese 

Luther  I.  Mathews  .. 
William  P.  Boulware 

N.  B.  Hocker 

Samuel  Shook 

Heury  J.  Churchman 

John  Fee 

P.  A.Heitz 

W.  D.  Foster 

A.  W.  Chenoweth  ... 

K.  G.  Suiith 

Henry  J .  Maynard . . . 

Joseph  B.  Dunu 

Frauds  Braecklein.. 

John  W.  Trader 

W  E.  Gleuu 

Ezekiel  M.  Bartlett... 

A.  T.  Guthrie 

Jauies  I.  Ty  ree 

J.  G.  Hart 

William  Blair.. 

Moody  Manson 


Adair , 

Andrew 

Atchison 

Barry 

Bates 

Benton 

do 

Buchanan 

.-..do 

Cape  Girardeau. 

Cass 

Clark 

Cole 

Cooper 

Dade 

....do 

Gentry 

Green 

Grundy 

Hanison 

Holt 

Iron 

Jackson  

Jasper 

Johuson  

Laclede 

Lafavette 

Lawrence 

Linn 

Livin^ton 

Macun^ 

Marion 

..-.do 

McDouald 

Mercer 

Newton 

Nodoway 

Osage 

Pettis 

Phelps 

Pike 

Platte 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Uaudolph 

Ray 


KirksYille. 

Savannah. 

Rockport. 

Keetsville. 

Butler. 

Warsaw. 

Lincoln. 

St.  Joseph. 

Do. 
Cape  Girardeau. 
Pleasant  Hill. 
Waterloo. 
Jefferson  City. 
Boon  vi  He. 
Dadeville. 
Greenfield. 
Albany. 
Springfield. 
Trenton. 
Bethany. 
Oregon. 
Ironton. 
Kansas  City. 
Carthage. 
Warrensburg. 
Lebanon. 
Lexington. 
Mount  Vernon. 
Laclede. 
Chillicothe. 
Macon  City. 
Palmyra. 
Hannibal. 
Piueville. 
Princeton. 
Newtonia. 
Mar^ville. 
Westphalia. 
Sedalia. 
Kolla. 
Louisiana. 
Platte  City. 
Waynesville 
Unionville. 
Huutsviile. 
Fox. 
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Missouri — Continued. 


Names. 


^        Connties. 


Frank  G.  Porter 

E.  A.  Clark 

James  C.Whitehill.... 
George  W.  Wolgamott. 
W.  O.  McLeod..^.... 

LB.  Bell 

J.  H.  Hooser 


St  Louis  ... 

....do 

....do. 

Scotland 

Shelby 

Washington . 
Worth 


Post  o£Bco  address. 


St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 
Memphis. 
ShelbyviUe. 
Potosi. 
Grant  City. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Dayid  B.  Nelson 

Andrew  J.  Thompson. 
Jeremiah  R.  Smith . . . 
Thomas  J.  Sweatt . . . . 
George  W.  Tebbetts.. 
George  Walton  Pierce. 
Thomas  B.  Kittredge. 
Jacob  E.  Stickney... 

Augustus  Harris 

Phineas  Spaulding. . . 

Ira  S.  Chase 

Charles  H.  Boynton . . 

Cyrus  K.  Kelley 

Jesse  A.  Sanborn 

John  A.  Dana 

L.  C.  Bean 

William  D.  Buck 

Albert  Smith 

John  H.  Cutler 

Evan  B.  Hammond . . . 

Francis  N.  Gibson 

Francis  P.  Fitch 

Beniamin  S.  Warren.. 

R.  F.J.  Tenney 

William  G.  Perry 

William  Perry 

William  Laighton 

James  H.  Crombie... 

TrueM.  Gould 

James  H.  Wheeler 

John  W.  Bucknam... 

B.  W.  Sargent 

Samuel  G.  Jarvis 

Thomas  Sanborn 


Belknap 

do 

Carroll 

....do 

....do 

Cheshire 

...do 

Coos , 

...do 

Grafton 

...do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

....do 

...do 

Hillsborough. 


....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Merrimack . . 

....do 

Rockingham 

'.'.V.diy'.y/.IV. 

....do 

....do 

Strafford 

....do 

....do 

Sullivan 

....do 


Gilford. 
Laconia. 
Wolf  borough. 
Sandwich. 
Onsipee. 
Winchester. 
Keene. 
Lancaster. 
Colebrook. 
Haverhill. 
Bristol. 
Lisbon. 
Plymouth. 
Compton. 
Holderness. 
Lebanon. 
Manchester. 
Peterborough. 
Mason  Village. 
Nashua. 
New  Ipswich. 
Milford. 
Concord. 
PittsBeld. 
Exeter. 
Do. 
Portsmouth. 
Derry. 
Raymond. 
Dover. 
Great  Falls. 
Rochester. 
Claremont. 
Newport. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


H.E.Bowles 

P.  F.  Hyatt 

Benjamin  H.  Stratton 

Lorenzo  F.  Fisler 

James  A.  Armstrong . 

Ephraim  Holmes 

J.  Henry  Clark 

A.W.  Woodhull 

J.  D.  Osborne 

Stephen  Personett 

William  H.  Turner... 
B.  A.  Watson 


Atlantic 

Burlinirton . 
....dof.... 

Camden 

....do 

Cumberland. 

Essex 

....do 

....do 

do 

Gloucester . . 
Hudson 


Hammonton. 
Bordcntown. 
Mount  Holly. 
Camden. 

Do. 
Greenwich. 
Newark. 

Do. 

Do. 
Verona. 
Jersey  City. 
Mantua. 
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New  Jersey— Continued. 


Names. 


I.  R.  Glenn 

Charles  Hod^e,  jr  . . . 
James  B.  Coleman  . . 

Azariah  D.  Newell 

Ezra  M.  Hunt 

William  S.  Combs 

Lewis  Fisher 

Alexander  W.  Ro^rs 

Quinton  Gibbon 

Thomas  Ryerson  .... 

J.  Q.  Stearns 

Philip  F.  Brakeley  . . 


Counties. 


Hunterdon. 

Mercer 

....do.  .... 
Middlesex. 

....do 

Monmouth 

Morris 

Passaic . . . 

Salem 

Sussex  ... 

Union 

Warren 


Post  o£Bce  address. 


Reaville. 
Trenton. 

Do. 
New  Brunswick. 
Metuchen. 
Freehold. 
Morris  town. 
Paterson. 
Salem. 
Newton. 
Elizabeth. 
Belvidere. 


NEW  YORK. 


John  R.  Hartshorn 

Benjamin  Norton 

Charles  W.  Saunders  . . 

Henry  H.  Lyman  

"William  H.  Craig 

Herman  Bendell 

John  G.  Orton 

Oliver  T.  Bundy 

Thomas  J.  Williams... 

Orrin  A.  Tompkins 

John  L.  Eddy 

A.  B.  Wilson 

Thomas  J.  King 

Edward  Hall 

Cyrus  Powers 

William  F.  Cooper  . . . . 

C.  L.  George 

G.  W.  Hazeltine 

Horace  C.  Taylor 

John  Spencer 

H.  R.  Rogers 

John  K.  Stanchfield. . . 

BlinnS.  Sill 

George  W.  Avery 

William  D.  Purple  . . . . 

William  N.  Coit 

Thomas  B.  Nichols 

Abijah  P.  Cook 

George  W.  Bradford  . . . 

H.  N.  Buckley 

Alfred  Hasbrouck 

George  L.  Sutton 

Horatio  N.  Loomis 

J.E.King 

George  B.  Page 

William  H.  Richardson 

Edwin  R.  Chase 

Theodore  Gay 

Langdon  J.  Marvin 

Peter  R.  Fur  beck 

William  L.  Johnson  . .. 

C.  V.  Barnett 

James  Jewell 

A.  H.  Knapp 

John  Root 

Abram  Haun 


Allegany  ... 

..-.do 

....do 

....do 

Albany 

Broome . 

....do 

Cattaraugus. 

'.v.. do '.','.['/. 

....do 

....do 

Cayuga 

do 

....do 

.-..do 

Chautauqua. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Chemung ... 
Chenango... 

!".!!do '.!!*.*.. 

Clinton 

.-..do 

Columbia  ... 

Cortland 

Delaware  ... 
Dutchess  ... 

do 

Erie 

....do 

Essex 

....do 

....do 

Franklin 

Fulton 

....do 


....do.... 

Green 

....do.... 

....do.... 

Genesee.. 

Herkimer 


Alfred. 

Belmont. 

Belfast. 

Hume. 

Albany. 

Do. 
Binghamton. 
Deposit. 
Ellicottville. 
Randolph. 
Allegany. 
Ashford. 
Machias. 
Auburn. 
Moravia. 
Niles. 
Auburn. 
Jamestown. 
Brocton. 
Westfield. 
Dunkirk. 
Elmira. 
Baiobridge 
Norwich. 
Greene. 
Champlain. 
Plattsburgh. 
Hudson. 
Homer. 
Delhi. 

Poughkeepsie. 
East  Fishkiil. 
Buffalo. 

Do. 
Crown  Point. 
Westport. 
Essex. 
Malone. 
Northampton. 
Glovcrsville. 
Johnstown. 
Wind  bam  Centre. 
Catskill. 
Cox.sac'kie. 
Batavia. 
Little  FaUs' 
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New  York— Continaed. 


Names. 


Edward  S.  Walker 

J.  M.  Crawe 

Charles  Rowland 

James  T.  Burdick 

N.W.  Leighton 

J.  Corbiu 

Alexander  R.  Gobble 

H.  8.  Hendee 

C.  D.  Budd 

Loren  J.  Ames 

William  B.  Alley 

Z.  K.  Blake 

Ira  Spencer 

V.  W.  Mason 

Peter  B.  Havens 

Stillman  Spooner 

Harvey  F.  Montgomery.. 

B.  L.  Hovey 

Morgan  Snyder 

Jeremiah  Suell 

Israel  I.  Buckbee 

William  M.  Chamberlain. 

James  Neil 

Edward  Bradley 

George  S.  Oale 

T.  Rush  Spencer 

Thomas  F.  Smith 

Charles  Phelps 

Passmore  Tread  well 

William  McCollom 

James  F.  Ferguson 

Charles  C.  L^ 

W.  G.  Provost 

J.  H.  Helmer 

Horace  B.  Day 

C.  B.  Coventry 

Alonzo  Churchill 

Robert  Fraz'er 

E.  A.  Munger 

Delos  A.  Crane 

Samuel  O.  Scndder 

J.  V.  Cobb 

T.  M.  Flandrau 

JohnB.  Nold 

John  O.  Slocnm 

QeoTge  W.  Cook 

John  B.  Chapin 

Hiram  N.  Eastman 

Hazard  A.  Potter 

Wm.  P.  Townsend 

D.  W.Cooper 

James  Gordon 

James  W.  Randall 

Chas.  C.  P.  Clark....... 

G.  A.  Dayton 

Frank  S.  Low 

Horace  Lathrop 

G.  L.  Halsey 

Samuel  H.  Case 

Edward  E.  Coilms .'. . 

Addison  Ely .♦. 

Frederick  D.  Leute 

Harvey  W.  Fowler 


Counties. 


Herkiner 

Jefferson 

Kings 

....So 

....do 

Kings 

Lewis 

....do 

....do 

Livingston . . 

!!!!do.'."!I!! 

Madison  .... 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Monroe 

....do 

Montgomery 

—  do 

...do 

New  York . . . 
...do 


....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Niagara... 

Oneida 

....do 

....do 

....do 

..-.do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do...,. 
Onondaga. 

Ontario . . . 

....do 

....do 

Orange  ... 

'.'.V.do'.'.V.'. 
Orleans . . . 
Oswego... 

'.'.'.'.  do'.V.V. 
Otsego 

....do 

....do 

Putnam . . . 

....do 

Rensselaer 


Post  office  address. 


Ilion. 

Watertown. 

Brooklyn. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Lowville. 
Deer  River. 
Turin. 

Mount  Morris. 
Nunda. 
Dansville. 
De  Ruyter. 
Canastota. 
Hamilton. 
Oneida. 
Rochester. 

Do. 
Fort  Plain. 
Port  Jackson. 
Fonda. 
New  York  city. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Lockport. 
Utica. 

Do. 

Do. 
Camden. 
Waterville. 
Hollaiid  Patent. 
Rome. 

Do. 

Do. 
Boon  vi  He. 
Camillus. 
Syracuse. 
Canandaigua. 
Geneva. 

Do. 
Goshen. 
Port  Jervis. 
New  burgh. 
Albion. 
Oswego. 
Mexico. 
Pulaski. 
Coopers  town. 
Unadilia. 
Oneonta. 
Burlington. 
Carmel. 
Cold  Spring. 
Hoosick  Falls. 


f 
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New  Tobk — Cootioaed. 


Kamef. 


Comities. 


R.  B.  Bonteeoo Rensselaer  . 

Wm.  0*Meagber ^ Richmond.. 

James  O.  Bscon Saratoga  — 

Liringston  £11  wood Scbeoectadj 

Jacob  Dockstader Scbobarie  . . . 

WilliamGulick Scbnylcr  ... 

Gilbert  D.  Baley do 

Rafbs  C.  Dunbam '  Seneca 

Jeremiab  Dann ; do 

Alexis  H.  Cruttenden Stenben 

Frederick  R.  Wagner do 

C.  D.  Robinson 


Post  office  address. 


Troy. 

Tompkinsrille. 

Saratoga  Springs. 

Scbenectadj. 

Sharon  Springs. 

Watkins. 

Havana. 

Seneca  Falls. 

Lodi. 

Batb. 

Addison. 


do I  HomeUsrille. 

Alfred  Edelin do j  Coming. 

B.F.Sherman •,  St.  Lawrence !  Ogdensbnrg. 

Samuel  C.  Wait do Gouvernenr. 

C.  C.  Bates ....do 

J.  H.  Ripley ...do 

Jacob  L.  Hasbronck Sullivan 

Lucius  H.  Allen Tioga 

Henry  B.  Chase ,  Tompkins 

Solon  P.  Sackott I do 

Thos.  S.  Dawes !  Ulster 

Abijab  Otis ! do 

Robert  Loughran do 

Wm.  H.  Miller Washington 

Chas.  O.  T.  Gilman !....do 

Nelson  Monroe ; do 

E.  W.Howard |  Warren 

A.  W.  Holden |....do..., 

Elisba  H.  Rockwood Wayne 

S.  Hiram  Plumb I do 


A.  F.Sheldon 

Wm.  G.  David 

Geo.  B.  Upham 

Philander  Stewart 

Geo.  J.  Fisher do 


...do 

...do 

Westchester. 
...do 


V.  V.Eltine do. 

...do. 


S.  Stephen  Lounsbery 

IraShedd ;  Wyoming 


John  C.  Pitts 
R.  R.  C.  Bordwell 
Purteus  C.  Gilbert 
F.  M.  Hammond  . 


do. 
Tates. 
....do. 
....do. 


Geo.  W.  Brundage do , 


Potsdam. 

Massena. 

Montioello. 

Owego. 

Ithaca. 

Do. 
Sangerties. 
Ellenville. 
Kingston. 
Sandy  Hill. 
Salem. 
Whitehall. 
Warrensburg. 
Glee's  Falls. 
Newark. 
Red  Creek. 
Lyons. 

Do. 
Yonkers. 
Peekskill. 
Sing  Sing. 
Tremont. 
Rye. 
Arcade. 
Warsaw. 
Penn  Yan. 
Rusbville. 
Penn  Yan. 
West  Dresden. 


OHIO. 


C.M.Godfrey 

C.  LNeff 

P.  Henry  Clark.... 
Wm.  M.  Eames  . . . . 
William  Blackstone. 
Chas.  L.  Wilson.... 
Wm.  G.  Kishler.... 

J.  M.Todd 

J.  SykesEly 

JohnE.  West 

Thos.  W.  Gordon  . , 
Jos.  8.  McNeeley... 
Samuel  M.  Stockon . 
Joseph  S.  Carter  . . . 


Allen 

....do 

Ashland  . . . 
Ashtabula.. 

Athens  

....do 

Auglaize   .. 
Belmont . . . 

....do 

....do 

Brown 

Butler 

Carroll  .... 
Champaign 


Blnffton. 
Lima. 
Ashland. 
Ashtabula. 
Athens. 
Do. 
St.  Mary's. 
Bridgeport. 
BarDesville. 
8t  Clairsvillo. 
Georgetown. 
Hamilton. 
Carrollton. 
Urbana. 
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Oiflo— Continiied; 


Names. 


John  H.  Rodgers 

H.  McCaskj 

A.  T.  Davig , 

S.  B.  LightDer 

James  Robertson 

D.  S.  Silver 

Chas.  L.  Fawcett 

Eli  Sturgeon 

Enoch  Sapp 

N.  £.  HacKedom.... 

Francis  Meyer 

A.  £.  Jenner 

W.  H.  JoDPs , 

Jacob  Laisej 

Curtis  Otwell 

I.  N.  Thacker. ..:..., 

Henry  Besse 

A.  H.  Agard 

Joseph  K.  Beck , 

Samuel  M.  Smith 

E.  B.  Fullerton 

William  Ramsey 

George  W.  Livesay... 

Oran«)  Pomeroy 

Leigh  McClarg 

John  C.  Taylor 

'William  Owens 

W.  H.  McReynolds.. 

George  K.  Taylor 

William  I.  Wolfley  ... 

P.  S.  Conner 

H.  D.  Ballard 

W.  H.  Phillips 

William  T.  Sharp  .... 

J.  M.  Shoemaker 

William  H.  Willson  . . 

Jacob  Kirby 

William  C.Hyde 

Joel  Pomerene 

James  B.  Ford 

Ira  L.  Babcock 

A.  B.  Monohan 

William  D.  McGregor. 

E.  D.  C.  Wing 

H.  C.  Beardslee 

Jonathan  Morris 

L.  T.  Ballon 

William  D.  Scarff.... 

J.  Strong,  jr 

Alex.  Steele 

S.  8.  Thorn 

Dennis  Warner 

EliMygatt 

John  McCurdy 

Jonathan  £.  1  owler  . . 

Robert  L.  Sweney 

J.  N.  Robinson 

Samuel  Hudson  ...... 

Augustus  C.  Barlow.. 

Horace  Coleman 

Williams.  Parker.... 

William  Walton 

Adams  Jewett 


Counties. 


Clark 

Clermont  ... 

Clinton 

....do 

ColumQiana. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Coshocton  . . 
Crawford  . .-. 

....do 

....do 

Cuyahoga... 

.-..do 

Darke 

Defiance 

Delaware  ... 

Erie 

Fairfield  . . . . 
Franklin.... 

....do 

Fulton , 

Gallia 

Geauga 

Green 

Guernsey  ... 
Hamilton  . . . 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harrison 

Henry 

Highland  ... 

....do 

Hocking 

Holmes 

Huron 

.  „ . . do 

Jackson  

Jefferson 

Kuux 

Lake 

Lawrence . . . 
Licking.... 

Logan 

Loraiue 

....do 

Lucas 

Madison 

Mahoning  ... 

!.'.'.'do.V".'..".. 

Marion 

Medina 

...do 

Meigs 

Miami 

...do 

Monroe 

Montgomery 


Post  office  address. 


Springfield. 

Batavia. 

Wilmington. 

New  Vienna. 

Hanoverton. 

Wellsville. 

New  Lisbon. 

Salem. 

Coshocton. 

Gallon. 

Bucyrus. 

Crestline. 

Cleveland. 

Do. 
Greenville. 
Defiance. 
Delaware. 
Sandnsky. 
Lancaster. 
Columbus. 

Do. 
Delta. 
Gallipolis. 
Chardon. 
Xenia. 
Cambridge. 
Cincinnati. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Finlay. 
Kenton. 
Cadiz. 
Napoleon. 
Greenfield. 
Hillsboro'. 
Logan. 
Millersburg. 
Nor  walk. 

Do. 
Jackson. 
Steubenville. 
Mt.  Vernon. 
Painesville. 
Iron  ton. 
Newark. 
Bellefontaine. 
Elyria. 
Oberlin. 
Toledo. 
London. 
Poland. 
Youngstown. 
Caufield. 
Marion. 
Medina. 

Do. 
Pomeroy. 

Piqua. 

Woodsfield* 

Dayton. 


{ 
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Ohio— Continued. 


Names. 


C.  McDermot 

A.  S.  Weatherby 

C.  C.  Hildreth 

Thad.  A.  Reamj 

Joehua  H.  Brown 

J.  W.  Kraps 

Porter  Yates 

Daniel  W.  Hixson 

Nelson  £.  Jones 

Orlando  J.  Phelps  . . . . 

W.  8.  Jones 

Charles  8.  Leonard  . . . 

A.  H.  Stephens , 

L.W.  Moe .• 

William  Loughridge.. 

William  Waddle , 

Thomas  Stilwell 

William  J.  McDowell 
Hawkins  B.  Martin... 

William  M.  Cake 

A.  Wilson 

Lorenzo  M.  Whiting.. 

William  Bowen 

Thomas  McEbright.. 

Julian-  Harmon 

John  W.  8.  Goudy  .. 

Thomas  H.  Smith 

J  W.  Smith 

William  Smith , 

E.  J    Tichenor , 

George  O.  Hildreth  . . . 

J.  M.  Weaver 

William  C.  Morrison.. 

E.  D.  Peck 

Ocorge  W.  Sampson. 
Orrin  Ferris 


Counties. 


Montgomery 

Morrow 

Muskingum  . 
....do...... 

Morgan 

Noble 

Ottawa 

Paulding.... 
Pickaway.. - 

Pike 

....do 

Portage 

Preble 

Putnam 

Richmond  .. 

Ross 

Sandusky... 

Scioto 

Seneca  

....do 

Shelby 

Stark 

Summit .... 

....do 

Trumbull... 
Tuscarawas . 

....do 

Union 

Van  Wort... 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

Williams... 

Wood 

Wyandotte. . 
do 


Post  office  'address. 


Dayton. 

Cardington. 

Zanesville. 

Do. 
McConnellsville. 
Caldwell. 
Port  Clinton. 
Paulding. 
CircleviUe. 
Piketon. 
Waverly. 
Ravenna. 
Eaton. 
Ottawa. 
Mansfield. 
Chillicothe. 
Fremont. 
Portsmouth. 
Tiffin. 
Fostoria. 
Sidney. 
Canton. 
Akron. 

Do. 
Warren. 

Newcomerstown. 
New  Philadelphia. 
Marysville. 
Van  Wert. 
Lebanon. 
Marietta. 
Wooster. 
West  Unity. 
Perrysburg. 
McCutchenville. 
Upper  Sandusky. 


OREGON. 


H.  Carpenter 

William  H.  Watkins 


Marion 

Multnomah 


Salem. 
Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Henry  S.  Huber 

William  M.  Herron, 
George  McCook  . . . . 

J.  M.Shaffer..' 

A.  B  Otto 

David  Stanton 

William  J.  Mullin. 

C.W.Moore 

William  Watson 

D,  L.  Beaver 

H.  M.  Nagle 

George  W.  Smith... 
Charles  M.  Turner.. 

S.  L.  Chilson 

Samuel  Lovett 


Adams 

Alleghany. 

do 

....do 

Armstrong 

Beaver  

Bedford... 
....do..  .. 

....do 

Berks 

....do 

Blair 

Bradford.. 

...-do 

Bucks 


Gettysburg. 

Alleghany  City. 

Pittsburg. 

Elizabeth. 

Kittanning. 

New  Brighton. 

Schellsburg. 

Saxton. 

Bedford. 

Reading. 

Do. 
HoUidaysburg. 
Towanda. 
Troy. 
Attleboro\ 
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PsNMSYLTAHiA— Contiimed. 


Names. 


Abrftham  M.  Neyman  . . 

John  Lowman 

W.  S.Hamlin 

A.  C.  Smith 

Georg^e  F.  Harris 

William  S.  Malany 

D.  W.  Hutchison 

Brinton  Stooe 

James  Ross 

James  P.  Burchfield  ... 

R.  B.  Watson 

William  H.  Bradley  ... 

JohnT.  Ray 

George  O.  Moody 

William  F.  McLean  . . . 

Francis  Green 

A.  Z.  Randall 

William  W.Dale 

P.  H.  Long 

Samnel  T.  Charlton 

C.  A.  Rahter 

Manly  Emanuel 

Eben  J.  Russ 

Dennis  D.  Loop 

James  L.  Stewart 

George  Ellis 

J.  E.  Stubbs 

F.  C.  Robinson  ., 

Isaac  Jackson 

J.  L.  Suesserott 

W.  D.  Rogers 

Thomas  C.  Hawkins... 

John  McCulloch 

A.  B.  Brumbaugh 

David  P.  Miller 

Martin  L.  Miller 

George  R.  Lewis , 

W.  J.  McKnight 

Peter  C.  Rundio 

Daniel  J.  Bruner 

John  Levergood 

J.  B.  Reinholdt 

W.M.Guilford 

George  P.  Lineaweaver 

Philip  R.  Palm 

Henry  Roberts 

Johns.  Pfouts 

Augustas  David 

John  8.  Crawford, 

Thomas  H.  Helsby 

Jedidiah  Darling 

Cornelius  By les 

John  P.  Hooack 

David  D.  Mahon 

A.  Reeves  Jackson 

Arthur  H.  Davis 

William  Carson 

Robert  S.  Simington. .. 

Edward  Swift 

Daniel  W.  Shiudel 

James  Galbraith 

Thomas  G.  Morris 

M.B.Strickler 


Counties. 


Butler 

Cambria 

Cameron 

Carbon 

Centre 

Chester 

....do 

....do 

Clarion 

Clearfield 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Crawford 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Cumberland 

....do 

Dauphin 

do 

Delaware 

Elk 

^Erie 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Fayette 

....^do 

Franklin 

Greene 

....do 

Huntingdon.... 

!!]!do  ■"."*.".".'.'. 

Indiana 

....do 

Jefferson 

Juniata 

Lancaster 

....do 

Lawrence 

Lebanon  

....do 

Lehigh 

Luzerne 

....do 

....do 

Lycoming 

do 

McKean 

Mercer 

....do 

Mifflin 

Monroe 

....do 

Montgomery  ... 

Montour 

Northampton . . . 

Northumoerland 

Perry 

....do 

....do 


Post  office  address. 


Butler. 

Johnstown. 

Emporium. 

Mauch  Chunk. 

Bellefonte. 

Westchester. 

Oxford. 

Coats  ville. 

Clarion. 

Clearfield. 

Lock  Haven. 

Bloomsburg. 

Mead  ville. 

Titosville. 

Evansburgh. 

Conneaatville. 

Sutton*s  Comers. 

Carlisle. 

Mechanicsbnrg. 

Harrisburg. 

Do. 
Linwood  Station. 
Benzinger. 
Northeast. 
Erie. 

North  Springfield. 
Corry  City. 
Uniontown. 
Brownsville. 
Chambersburg. 
Jefferson. 
Waynesburg. 
Huntingdon. 

Do. 

Do. 
Blairsville. 
Indiana. 
Brook  ville. 
Patterson. 
Columbia. 
Lancaster. 
Newcastle. 
Lebanon. 
North  Lebanon. 
Allentown. 
Providence. 
Wilkesbarre. 
Scrantou. 
Williamsport. 

Do. 
Smith  port. 
Delaware  Grove. 
Mercer. 

New  Hamilton. 
Stroudsburg. 

Do. 
Norristown. 
Danville. 
Easton. 
Suubuiy. 
Landisburg. 
Liverpool. 
New  Bloomfield. 


1 
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PBNNSYLyAXiiA — Continued. 


Names. 


Counties. 


Post  office  address. 


James  Cummiskej. . . 

James  H.  Oliyer 

Edward  A.  Smith. 

Thomas  B.  Reed 

Alexander  C  Hart — 

Thomas  S.  Harper 

John  M.  Adler 

Philip  Leidy 

H.  Earnest  Goodman 

John  Neill 

Georgre  C.  Harlan 

O.T.Ellison 

J.  G.  Koeblor 

Peter  R.  Wa^nseller 

Henry  Brubalier 

Calvin  C.  Halwey..... 

"Samuel  Birdsall 

Nelson  Packer 

Patrick  Cu Inane 

Wm.  B.Rich 

Samuel  L.  Beck 

J.M.Dill 

S.  G.  Snowden 

D.  v.  Stranahan 

J.N.Bolard 

Wm.H.Kingr 

Geo.  A.  Dougherty. . . . 
Charles  A.  Dasinberre. 
James  W.  Ana  wait  . . . 

Charles  H.  Dana 

Edward  H.  Pentc 


Philadelphia 
...do 


....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Potter 

Schuylkill  .... 

Suyder , 

Somerset 

Susquehanna. 

do 

Tioga 

....So 

....do , 

Union 

Venango 

Warren , 

.-..do 

Washington... 

Wayne , 

Westmoreland . 

Wyoming 

York 


Philadelphia. 

Do.     ^ 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Coudersport. 
Schuylkill  Haven. 
Selin*«  Grove. 
Somerset. 
Montrose. 

Susquehanna  Depot. 
Wellsboro'. 
Blossburg. 
Knoxville. 
Lewisburg. 
Cooperstown. 
Franklin. 
Warren. 
Tidioute. 

Monongahela  City. 
Washington. 
Honesdale. 
Greensburg. 
Tunkhaunock. 
York. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


Theodore  C.  Dunn. 
Courtland  Hoppin. 


Newport. 
Providence. 


TENNESSEE. 


James  H.  McGrew 

Benjamin  A.  Morton... 

Joseph  W.  McCall 

John  W.  Divine 

Jacob  B.  Mitchell 

J.  M.  Kercheval 

S.  S.  M.  Doak 

Joseph  H.  Van  Doman 

R.  P.Mitchell 

A.  A.  Caldwell 

J.  C.  Cawood 

James  D.  Donnelly 

James  Rodgers 

Alexander  B.  Tadlock . 

Job  Bell 

James  W.  McNutt 

W.  H.  Meconnekin 

S.  J.  Quinby 

A.  H.  King 

W.  R.  Tomkins 

Christopher  Wheeler... 


Bedford 

Blount , 

Carroll . . . .  . 
Claiborne ... 
Davidson  . . . 

....do 

Greene  

Hamilton  ... 
Hawkins  ... 

Jefferson 

...do 

Johnson  

Knox 

....do 

McNary 

Roane  

Rutherford . . 

Shelby 

Smith 

Sumner 

Washington 


Shelbyville. 

Maryville. 

Huntingdon. 

Tazewell. 

Nashville. 

Do. 
Greenville. 
Chattanooga. 
Rogerpville. 
Strawberry  Plains. 
Dandridge. 
Taylorsville. 
Knoxville. 

Do. 
Purdy. 
Kingston. 
Murfreesboro*. 
Memphis. 
Carthage. 
Gallatin. 
Jone8boro\ 
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TERBfONT. 


Names. 


Ermsmas  D.  Warner. 

Nathan  Gale 

William  8.  Hopkins 

Edward  O.  Potter 

Martin  J.  Love 

Seneca  8.  demons  . . 
Charles  S.  Cahoon... 
Gates  B  Bullard  .... 
Hiram  H.  Atwater. .. 
Henry  H.  Langdou.. 

Oscar  F.  Fassett 

John  J.  Meigs 

D.  W.Putnam 

Edward  F.  Upliam  . . 
Norman  W.  Bralej.. 
John  Poole 

E.  V.  Watkins 

H.  H.^Jiles 

Jonathan  F  8kinner. 

J.  C.  Rutherford 

Cyrus  Porter 

Charles  L.  Allen 

L.  Dewey  Ross 

OlinG.  Dyer 

C.  M.  Rubiee 

P.  D.Bradford 

8.  L.  Wiawell 

George  F.  Gale 

Carlton  P.  Frost 

D.  W.  Hazleton 

W.  8.  Robinson 

James  E.  Morse 

Samuel  J.  Allen 


Counties. 


Addison  . . . 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Bennington 

Caledonia . . 

....do 

Chittenden. 

....do 

Franklin 

Lamoille 

...do 

Orange  

...do  ..... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Orleans 

...do 

Rutland 

...do 

...do 

...do , 

Wa.shinffton, 

...do..:... 

...do 

Windham... 

...do 

Windsor 

...do. , 

...do , 

...do , 


Post  o£Bce  address. 


New  Hayen  Mills. 

Orwell. 

Vergennes. 

Cornwall. 

Bennington. 

Manchester. 

Lyndon. 

St.  Johnsburg. 

Burlington. 

Do. 
St.  Albans. 
Hyde  Park. 
Morrisville. 
West  Randolph. 
Chelsea. 
Bradford. 
Newbury. 
Post  Mills. 
Barton. 
Newport. 
Rutland. 

Do. 
Benson. 
Brandon. 
Montpelier. 
Northfield. 
Cabot. 
Brattleboro*. 

Do. 
Cavendish. 
Felchville. 
Royal  ton. 
White  River  Junct'n. 


VIRGINIA. 


George  L.  Miller. 

Martin  Burton 

James  Willinmson 


Frederick 

Henrico. 

Norfolk.. 


Winchester. 

Richmond. 

Portsmouth. 


WEST  VIROINIA. 


J.  A.  B.  Muse 

S.N.Wttlker 

B.  F.McKeehan  ... 

James  Putney 

L.  L.  Comstock 

James  H.  Hooff 

Joseph  A.  McLane . . 
John  C   Hupp  ....  . 

R.  W.  Hazlett 

H.J.Wiesel 

Thomas  Kennedy . . . 
David  8.  Piuuell  ... 
Erasmus  D.  Safford. 


Berkeley.. - 
Doddridgfo  . 
Harrison... 
Kanawha  .. 

...do 

Mason 

Monongalia 

Ohio 

...do 

...do 

Taylor 

Upshur . 

Wood 


Marti  nsburg. 
West  Union. 
Clarksburg. 
Kanawha  Saline. 
Charleston. 
Point  Pleasant. 
Moigantown. 
Wheeling. 

Do. 

Do. 
Grafton. 
Buekhannon. 
Parkersburg. 
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WISCONSIN. 


Names. 


S.E.Webster 

Horace  O.  Crane 

Alexander  McBean  .. 
Marvin  Waterhouse.. 

S.  O.  Borrington 

John  Conant 

Joseph  Hobbins 

A.J.Ward 

Joseph  F.  McClure. .. 

F.J.  Despins 

William  T.  Gallowaj 
William  H.Walker.. 
William  A.  Gordon.. 
George  W.  Eastman. 

L.  G.  Armstrong 

W.D.Carver 

John  C.Hall 

N.  Monroe  Dodson  . . 
George  W.  Burrall... 

John  H.  Vivian 

W.  W.  Reed 

William  C.  Spalding . 

D.C.  Green 

John  Gridlej 

W.  A.  Anderson 

D.  T.  Abell 

H.  S.  Balcom 

George  W.  Morrill. . . 
George  W.  Perrine  . . 

Ernest  Kramer 

James  H.  Thompson. 

Jesse  Bennett 

A.  F.  Bowen 

James  T.  Reeve 

John  T.  SchoU 

A.  D.  Ardrews 

Charles  B  Marshall.. 

John  Phillips 

PhiloR.  Hoy 

Daniel  L.  Downs 

Lvman  J.  Barrows  .. 

H.  P.  Strong 

Henrv  McKennan  — 

Charles  Cowles 

Charles  B.  Pearson  . . 

L.  D.  Mcintosh 

D.  D.T.Hamlin 

Albert  Kendrick 

George  R.  Taylor 

G.  M.  A.  Brown 

James  M.  Whitman  . 

J.  Lex  Potter 

J.  C.  Noyes 

G.  F.  Witter 


Counties. 


Adams.... 

Brown 

Chippewa. 
Columbia . 

....do 

Crawford  . 

Dane 

....do 


Dodge 

Door 

Eau  Claire.  . 
Fond  du  Lac 
...do 


Grant 

....do 

Gr^n 

....do 

Green  Lake. 

Iowa 

....do 

Jefferson. .. 

....do 

Jnneau 

Kenosha 

La  Crosse . . 
Lafayette . . . 
Manitowoc . 
Marathon  . . 
Milwaukee. 

....do 

....do 

Monroe .... 

Outagamee. 

....do  ..... 

Ozaukee.  .. 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage 

Racine 

Richland . . . 

Rock 

....do 

Sauk 

.  .do^ 

....do 

Sheboygan . 

Walworth . . 

Waukesha  . 

Waupaca  .. 

do...... 

Waushara . . 

Winnebago 

w'ood'.V.Vl 


Post  office  address. 


Friendship. 
Green  Bay. 
Chippewa  Falls. 
Portage  City. 
Columbus. 
Prairie  du  Chien. 
Madison. 

Do. 
Beaver  Dam. 
Sturgeon  Bay. 
Eau  Claire. 
Fond  du  Lac. 
Ripon. 
Platteville. 
Boscobel. 
Monroe. 

Do. 
Berlin. 
Dodgeville. 
Mineral  Point. 
Jefferson. 
Watertown. 
Mans  ton. 
Kenosha. 
La  Crosse. 
Darlington. 
Manitowoc. 
Wausau. 
Milwaukee. 

Do. 

Do. 
Sparta. 
Hartonville. 
Appleton. 
Ozaukee. 
River  Falls. 
Osceola  Mills. 
Stevens  Point. 
Racine. 

Richland  Centre. 
Janesville. 
Beloit. 
Sauk  City. 
Baraboo. 
Spring  Green. 
Sheboygan. 
Elkhom. 
Waukesha. 
Waupaca 
Weyauwega. 
Wautoma. 
Menasha. 
Cshkosh. 
Grand  Rapids. 


George  Kellogg 
George  A.  Blake 


LOUISIANA. 


New  Orleans. 
Do. 


A 
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Names. 


Roscoe  G.  JenniDgs. 

J.E.Bennett 

J.  S.C.  Rowland  ... 
8.  F.  Paddock 


ARKANSAS. 


Coontiea. 


Pulaski 

Sebastian  . . . 

...do 

Washington . 


Post  office  address. 


Little  Rock. 
Fort  Smith. 

Do. 
Fajetteville. 


P.D.Rice 

Marion  Roberts . 
Warren  £.  Day. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Craven 

Buncombe  . . . 
New  Hanover 


GEORGIA. 


Newbem. 
Asheville. 
Wilmington. 


Kdward  F.  Baker. 
Andrew  J.  Shaffer 
Henry  L.  Bryan. . 


Chatham . 
Gwinnett 
Newton . . 


ALABAMA. 


Savannah. 

Lawrenceville. 

Covington. 


Jacob  Y.  Cantwell 


Decatur. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


A.  J.  Wakefield 
William  Drain  . 
G.  R.  Cutter... 


Beaufort . . 
Charleston 
....do 


Beaufort. 
Charleston. 
Do.^ 


F.  J.  Bancroft. 


H.  Latham 


COLORADO  TERRITORY. 


Arapaho 


DAKOTA  TERRITORY. 


Laramie 


Denver. 


Cheyenne. 


J.  Cooper  McKee. 


Williams.  Latta.. 
James  H.  Peabody 

John  F.Neil 

J.  W.  Blackburn.. 
Aurelius  Bowen . . . 
Henry  O.  Hanna.. 


NEW  MEXICO. 


8antaF6 i  Santa  F6 


NEBRASKA. 


Rock  Bluffs. 
Omaha. 


Douglas 

Nemaha j  Peru. 

do Brownsville. 

Otoe Nebraska  City. 

Richardson ,  Falls  City. 
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NAVY  PENSION  FUND. 

The  principal  of  this  fund  now  amounts  to  $14,000,000,  invested  in 
United  States  stock,  drawing^  by  a  recent  act  of  Congress,  three  per 
cent,  interest  annually.  This  interest  constitutes  the  fund  out  of  which 
navy  pensions  are  paid  to  invalids,  widows,  minor  children,  mothers, 
fathers,  brothers,  and  sisters.  The  balance  of  this  income  on  hand  at 
this  date  is  (420,632  60,  which  will  be  absorbed  during  the  present  fiscal 
year  in  the  payment  of  the  before-mentioned  pensioners. 

Under  the  act  of  March  2, 1867,  there  have  been  placed  upon  the  rolls 
36  pensioners  who  have  served  from  10  to  20  years  and  over  in  the  navy. 
In  several  of  these  cases  the  parties  thus  benefited  were  already  in 
receipt  of  pension  allowed  for  disability  incurred  in  the  service. 

SPECIAL   INVESTIGATIONS. 

Special  attention  has  been  given,  and  extraordinary  measures  employed, 
for  the  prevention  and  correction  of  frauds.  By  energetic  and  persist- 
ent effort  much  has  been  accomplished  to  the  profit  of  the  government, 
as  well  as  to  pensionei's.  Increased  attention  has  been  bestowed  by 
pension  agents  on  the  duties  assigned  them  in  this  department ;  and  by 
information  promi)tly  and  intelligibly  communicated  to  pensioners,  they 
have  been  enabled  to  protect  themselves  against  extortion  and  other 
abuses. 

Many  of  the  attorneys  prosecuting  claims  before  this  oflftce  have,  by 
courtesy  of  deportment  and  evident  honesty  of  purpose,  commended 
themselves  to  favorable  consideration;  while  others  have  been  sus- 
pended from  practice  for  cause,  and  in  some  cases  convicted  and  pun- 
ished for  flagrant  violations  of  law.  Since  the  last  report  fifteen  persons 
have  been  convicted  of  fraud,  two  acquitted,  and  ten  are  now  under 
indictment. 

The  expenditures  for  this  service  are  largely  exceeded  by  the  actual 
pecuniary  gain  to  the  government.  Of  claims  established  or  pending  over 
300  have  tlirough  its  agency  been  found  fraudulent  or  worthless,  and  the 
amount  covered  by  these  claims  alone  is  over  $27,000  per  annum.  I 
suggest,  therefore,  certiiin  irecessarj^  amendments  to  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress under  which  prosecutions  on  the  part  of  this  office  are  now  insti- 
tuted : 

1.  In  lieu  of  the  12th  section  of  the  act  of  July  4, 1864,  substitute  the 
following : 

Section  12.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  fees -of  agents  and  attorneys,  for  writinjf 
out  and  cansin);^  to  be  execated  the  papers  necessary  to  establish  an  orifiiriual  or  a  suspended 
or  rejected  claim  for  pension,  bounty,  and  other  allowance,  before  the  Pension  Office,  under 
the  act  of  July  14,  ld6*2,  and  all  subsequent  acts  granting  pensions  supplementary  thereto 
and  amendatory  thereof,  shall  not  exceed  the  foUowinfj^  rates :  For  makinfi^  out  and  causing 
to  be  duly  executed  a  declaration  by  the  applicant,  with  necessary  affidavits,  and  forward- 
ing the  same  to  the  Pension  Office,  with  the  requisite  correspondence,  ten  dollars ;  which 
sum  shall  be  received  by  such  agent  or  attorney  in  full  for  all  services  in  obtaining  such 
pension,  and  shall  not  be  demanded  or  received,  in  whole  or  in  part,  until  the  certificate  for 
such  pension  shall  be  obtained.  And  the  6th  and  Ihh  sections  of  an  act  entitled  **  An  act 
to  grant  pensions,"  approved  July  14,  1862,  are  hereby  repealed. 

2.  In  section  13  strike  out  the  words  "  under  this  act"  whenever  they 
occur,  and  insert  before  the  word  "claim''  the  words  "an  original  or  a 
suspended  or  rejected,"  so  that  it  may  rejul : 

That  any  agent  or  attorney  who  shall  directly  or  indirectly  demand  or  receive  any  greater 
compensation  for  his  services  than  is  prescribed  in  the  preceding  section,  or  who  shall  con- 
tract or  agree  to  prosecute  an  original  or  a  suspended  or  rejected  claim  for  a  pension, 
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bonntj,  or  other  allowaooe,  on  the  coodidon  that  he  shall  receive  a  per  centum  upon  the 
amount  of  such  claim,  or  who  shall  wronj^fully  withhold  from  a  pensioner  or  other  claimant 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  pension  or  claim  allowed  and  due  to  such  pensioner  or  claimant, 
shall  \fe  deemed  g^uilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  toereof  shall  for  everj 
snch  offence  be  fined  not  exceeding  |300,  or  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  not  exceeding  two 
years,  or  both,  according  to  the  circumstances  and  aggravations  of  the  offence. 

3.  In  lieu  of  the  2d  section  of  the  act  of  June  6^  1866^  insert : 

8ec.  2.  That  for  prosecuting  all  claims  for  pension,  including  those  for  restoration  to  the 
pension  list  under  any  act  of  Congress  prior  to  July  14,  186*2,  the  fees  of  an  agent  or  attor- 
ney shall  not  exceed  th^  following  rates :  For  making  out  and  causing  to  be  dulv  executed 
a  aeclaration,  with  necessary  affiaavits,  and  forwarding  the  same  to  the  Pension  Office,  with 
the  requisite  correspondence,  twenty  dollars  ;  and  any  agent  or  attorney  who  shall  directly 
or  indirectly  demand  or  receive  any  greater  compensation  for  his  services  than  is  prescribed 
in  this  section,  or  who  shall  demand  or  receive  a  per  centum  upon  any  portion  of  the 
amount  of  such  claim,  or  who  shall  wrongfully  withhold  from  a  pensioner  or  other  claimant 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  pension  or  claim  allowed,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  ot  a  high  misde- 
meanor, and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  for  every  such  offence  be  fined  not  exceeding 
$300,  or  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  both,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  aggravations  of  the  offence. 

4.  Insert  section  two  as  whole,  except  to  introduce  after  the  words 
"  any  pension"  the  words  "not  included  in  the  fee  prescribed  in  the  pre- 
ceding section;^  and  again  after  the  word  "money"  the  words  "not 
included  in  the  fee  so  prescribed,"  &c. 

I  submit  these  several  amendments  as  designed  to  supply  defects  in 
the  statutes,  to  which  my  attention  has  been  directed  by  the  United 
States  attorneys. 

SPECIAL  AGENCIES. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  just  discussed  it  is  proper  I  should 
advert  particularly  to  that  class  of  frauds  inflicted  upon  the  government 
by  applicants  and  claimants  for  pension.  It  does  not  admit  of  doubt 
that  impositions  are  daily  practiced  upon  this  bureau,  involving  in  the 
aggregate  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  money,  against  which  the  pre- 
sent system  of  special  agencies  affords  no  adequate  protection. 

The  existing  method  of  employing  from  time  to  time  clerks  from  the 
oflice  to  investigate  cases  of  reported  fraud  is  not  without  serious  objec- 
tion. Besides  the  danger  that  in  the  distribution  of  these  agencies,  so 
much  sought  for  by  clerks,  the  practice  may  degenerate  into  gross  favor- 
itism without  due  regard  to  the  suitableness  of  the  agent  for  the  I'espon- 
sible  duty  imposed,  I  submit  that,  under  the  most  favorable  direction, 
it  cannot  fully  accomplish  the  object  contemplated  by  the  appointment. 
At  present  the  bureau  becomes  cognizant  of  these  frauds  only  upon 
voluntary  representations  of  neighbors  and  others,  who,  not  unfre- 
quently,  from  malevolent  motives,  and  sometimes,  doubtless,  from  patri- 
otic considerations,  communicate  the  facts  to  the  Commissioner. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  depreciate  the  valuable  labors  of  many  gentle- 
men in  the  offtce  to  whom  this  agency  has  been  from  time  to  time 
assigned.  The  prompt  and  intelligent  investigations  had  under  their 
direction  have  doubtless  relieved  the  rolls  of  many  undeserving  i)en- 
sioners;  but  these  results  have  been  of  necessity  isolated,  the  evil 
intended  to  be  corrected  still  running  riot  and  unexposed  in  other  and 
more  populous  parts  of  the  verj^  State  or  Territory  visited  by  the  ofl&ce 
agent.  ^ 

Moreover,  in  very  few  instances  have  clerks  be«n  detailed  solely  for 
the  investigation  of  frauds;  but  it  has  become  customary  to  intrust  this 
work  to  those  who  while  on  leave  of  absence  desire  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  journey  by  some  ofi&cial  occupation  in  via. 

29  I 
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In  the  last  annual  report  to  the  President  yon  were  pleased  to  present 
that  there  was  "urgent  necessity  for  an  increased  appropriation  for 
special  investigations  to  prevent  frauds  upon  the  government  in  obtain- 
ing pensions ;  and  that  the  amount  saved  to  the  government  by  such 
investigations  has  far  exceeded  the  expenditures  in  conducting  them, 
while  their  chief  value  arises  from  their  preventive  influence."  In  pur- 
suance of  this  suggestion  Congress  increased  the  amount  of  the  annual, 
appropriation  for  that  purpose,  the  benefit  of  which  is  apparent  to  some 
extent,  bui  not  in  such  degree  as  might  have  resulted  under  a  different 
system. 

That  more  enlarged  facilities  in  detective  operations  are  attainable  by 
longer  residence  in  the  community  under  investigation  than  c^n  be 
secured  by  the  present  system  is  patent  to  the  casual  observer.  Hence 
the  propriety  of  assigning  a  special  agent  to  a  certain  geographical 
section  or  district,  and  detaining  him  there  until  the  object  of  his  mis- 
sion has  been  exhaustively  accomplished. 

Tlie  modification,  therefore,  I  propose  of  the  existing  plan  is  that  the 
field  of  operations  be  divided  into  geographical  districts,  somewhat  as 
follows:  1.  !Kew  England;  2.  New  York;  3.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Delaware;  4.  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois;  5.  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  and  Iowa ;  6.  Maryland,  Yirginia^  and  North  and  South 
Carolina;  7.  Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  8.  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and 
Louisiana ;  9.  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Florida ;  10.  Texas, 
California,  and  the  Territories.  Further^  that  one  clerk  of  experience 
and  qualifications  be  constituted  the  special  agent  of  each  district,  who 
shall  spend  in  such  territory  the  months  of  December,  January,  Febru- 
ary, June,  July,  and  August,  of  each  year ;  no  one  clerk  to  occupy 
the  same  district  two  years  in  succession.  The  duty  of  these  special 
agents  should  be  supervisory  as  well  as  detective,  his  duty  being  not 
only  to  investigate  thoroughly  all  suspicious  cases  referred  to  him 
directly  from  the  office,  and  to  look  up  every  possible  case  in  his  district 
not  actually  presented  from  the  files,  but  likewise  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  status  of  i)ension  agents,  attorneys,  •  and  examining  surgeons, 
exhibit  their  needs,  report  their  modes  of  transacting  their  duties,  and 
perform  such  other  functions  in  connection  with  the  department  as  the 
Commissioner  may  from  time  to  time  designate.  Each  clerk  thus 
employed  should  receive  the  annual  salary  to  which  his  clerical  grade 
entitles  him,  and,  in  addition,  five  cents  per  mile  while  actually  travel- 
ing on  duty,  and  five  dollars  per  day  when  engaged  in  his  district. 

It  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that  the  government  is  annually 
disbursing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  persons  not  entitled  to 
its  beneficence ;  and,  per  contra^  that  the  number  of  rightful  claimants 
now  precluded  from  their  just  dues  is  very  large.  The  system  proposed 
is  designed  to  cover  these  defects  in  a  large  degree  and  thus  save 
immense  sums  now  lost  to  the  government. 

DISCRETIONARY  POWERS. 

Serious  abuses  of  privilege  and  flagrant  violations  of  morality  on  the 
part  of  claimants  under  the  present  system  exist,  which  seem  to  require 
that  the  Commissioner  be  clothed  with  discretionary  power  to  adopt  such 
means  as  may  most  certainly  vindicate  the  purjioses  of  equal  justice  and 
good  morals.  It  is  only  necessary  to  allude  to  a  few  of  the  evils  which 
existing  laws  fail  to  reach. 

Instances  are  constantly  occurring  where  claimants  and  pensioners 
have  assisted,  by  affidavit  and  otherwise,  to  establish  fr*audulent  claims 
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for  others,  knowing  them  to  be  Buch.  Acts  like  these  should  certainly 
disqualify  the  perpetrator  for  the  protection  and  bounty  of  the  govern- 
ment in  any  and  all  respects.  In  England  a  pensioner  guilty  of  frauds 
of  any  sort  upon  the  government,  thereby  justly  forfeite  all  title  to  his 
pension. 

Widows,  in  increasing  numbers,  cohabit  without  marriage,  refusing 
this  solemn  legal  sanction  for  fear  of  losing  their  pensions  thereby. 
Others  live  openly  in  prostitution  for  the  same  object.  Thus  is  the  gov- 
ernment placed  unwittingly  in  the  strange  attitude  of  offering  a  premium 
ux)on  immorality,  of  which  it  should  be  relieved. 

Pensioners  convicted  and  sentenced  to  prison,  frequently  leave  wife 
or  children  destitute.  Others,  immediately  after  drawing  their  pension, 
devote  days,  and  sometimes  weeks,  to  the  most  dissipated  and  riotous 
courses,  while  the  money  lasts. 

Endowing  the  Commissioner  with  discretionary  power  to  distribute 
the  pension,  in  the  foregoing  cases,  to  the  most  needy  and  deserving, 
would,  I  submit,  prove  to  be  wise  and  judicious  legislation.  Experience 
has  exhibited,  in  the  few  cases  in  which  the  office  has  interfered,  most 
beneficial  results  to  the  pensioner  and  his  family.  Where  the  widow  or 
children  suffer  from  the  neglect  or  desertion  of  the  husband  or  father,  or 
upon  his  failure  to  contribute  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  pension  to  their 
supi)ort,  the  Commissioner  should  have  the  power  to  divert  the  money 
from  the  reckless  and  cruel  pensioner,  and  bestow  it  upon  his  unoffend- 
ing and  dependent  connections. 

ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER  AND  SOLICITOR. 

The  labors  of  the  office  have  of  late  years  so  largely  increased,  on 
account  of  new  questions  arising  from  recent  and  repeated  enactments, 
and  other  causes,  as  to  render  essential  the  appointment  of  an  assistant 
Commissioner,  who  shall  comprise  among  his  dutie^s  that  of  solicitor. 
The  multitudinous  inquiries,  oral  and  written,  to  be  answered  by  the 
head  of  the  bureau,  the  necessity  of  frequent  decisions  involving  the 
proper  construction  of  the  pension  laws,  impose  a  disproportionate  share 
of  work  upon  the  Commissioner.  Failing  the  time  and  ability  to  dis- 
pose of  this  accumulated  material,  much  of  the  labor  is  necessarily  cast 
off  upon  the  chief  clerk,  thus  impairing  his  usefulness  as  an  executive 
officer,  which  it  was  intended  he  should  be.  An  assistant  Commissioner 
would  liberate  the  chief  clerk  from  this  extraneous  work,  greatly  facili- 
tate the  duties  of  the  head  of  the  office,  and  from  his  legal  knowledge 
and  training  more  successfully  determine  questions  of  law,  a  proper 
imderstanding  of  which  is  so  essential  to  correct  official  results. 

CLERICAL  FORCE. 

Of  the  clerical  force  of  this  office  there  are  employed  under  authority 
of  the  act  of  February  25, 1863,  55  clerks,  of  the  following  grades :  8  of 
the  fourth  class,  10  of  the  third,  12  of  the  second,  and  25  of  the  first. 
The  last  appropriation  for  the  payment  of  this  portion  of  the  employes 
provides  for  their  retention  in  office  until  June  30, 1869,  ^^and  no  longer.^ 

Under  the  act  of  March  2, 1867,  there  are  employed  80  clerks,  yiz :  10 
of  fourth  class,  18  of  third,  24  of  second,  abd  28  of  first.  This  act  expires 
by  its  own  limitation  on  the  2d  of  March,  1869,  but  appropriation  has 
been  made  for  thij  payment  of  the  force  employed  under  it,  to  June  30, 
1869. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  without  further  provision  by  Congress,  the 
clerical  force  of  this  office  must  be  reduced  by  the  discharge  of  133, 
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leaving  upon  the  rolls  only  91.  besides  those  known  as  "  temporary.'^  Of 
this  latter  class  provided  for  oy  special  annual  legislation,  there  are  now 
upon  the  rolls  23. 

While  the  number  of  original  claims  pending  in  this  office  under  the 
act  of  July  14,  1862,  has  been  materially  redu^d  during  the  past  year, 
applications  for  increase  and  arrears  under  supplementary  acts,  more 
especially  that  approved  July  27,  1868,  are  received  in  large  numters, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  anticipated  labor  of  the  office  has  not  been 
greatly  diminished  since  the  last  annual  report.  In  contemplation  of 
these  facts,  I  cannot  recommend  a  greater  reduction  of  the  force  than 
may  be  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  the  usual  provisions  for  "  temporary  ^ 
clerks.  Any  unexpected  surplus  above  the  number  required  for  the 
speedy  and  equitable  adjustment  of  claims  now  pending  and  hereafter 
received,  would  be  advantageously  employed  in  consolidating  and  arrang- 
ing the  accumulated  records  and  papers  in  cases  already  disposed  of, 
revising  the  action  of  the  office  thereupon ;  and,  so  far  as  practicable, 
reducing'  to  convenient  form  for  future  reference  and  action  the  detailea 
history  of  the  Pension  Office  in  connection  with  the  late  war. 

INCREASED  COMPENSATION. 

In  the  despatch  of  the  heavy  and  still  increasing  business  of  the 
bureau,  the  labors  of  the  Commissioner  are  materially  facilitated  by  the 
experienced  and  faithful  gentlemen  who  occupy  the  positions  of  chief 
clerk  and  chiefs  of  division.  The  onerous  and  responsible  duties  devolv- 
ing upon  them  are  fully  equivalent  to  those  of  officers  of  the  same  classes 
in  any  department  of  the  government  service,  while  their  salaries  are 
much  smaller  and  whoUy  inadequate.  The  justice  of  increasing  their 
compensation  especially  is  to  me  apparent,  and  I  therefore  urge  that 
provision  may  be  made  to  accomplish  the  object  proposed. 

The  necessity  and  justice  of  an  increase  of  salaries  to  the  -clerks 
generally  has  been  too  fiilly  and  frequently  discussed  to  admit  of  an 
original  suggestion  in  their  behalf.  It  is  a  patent  fact,  that  while  it 
requires  in  most  cases  the  recommendation  of  at  least  one  congressional 
representative  to  secure  for  an  ajiplicant  a  clerical  appointment,  the 
compensation  is  not  equal  to  that  of  positions  of  equal  responsibility 
elsewhere.  Commended  by  their  representatives  as  the  most  worthy 
candidates  for  these  positions  in  their  respective  districts,  compelled  to 
live  far  from  home  and  friends,  and  subjected  to  all  the  additional 
expenses  and  privations  incident  to  such  a  life,  they  have  settled  here, 
to  learn  that  in  a  position  once  perhaps  eagerly  sought,  and  secured  only 
upon  the  highest  testimonials,  they  are  accumulating  nothing,  but  are 
actually  worse  off  than  those  associates  left  at  home  to  pursue  private 
vocations,  independent  of  influential  interference. 

REORGANIZATION. 

The  important  and  humane  objects  contemplated  by  the  Pension  Bureau 
require  corresponding  energy  and  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  office, 
that  the  great  public  interests  involved  shall  not  suffer  by  neglect  or 
delay.  To  this  end  a  system  of  rules  has  been  adopted  which,  5  faith- 
fully executed,  cannot  fail  to  add  largely  to  the  efficiency  of  the  clerical 
force.  The  result  will  be  the  prompt  despatch  of  business  in  every  sec- 
tion, and  the  avoidance  of  unnecessary  delays  in  deciding  the  numerous 
^.laims  now  unsettled. 
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STATUTORY  OMISSION. 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  failure  to  provide,  in 
the  act  of  July  27,  1868,  for  casualti^  in  the  naval  service,  occurring  in 
line  of  duty.  At  present  only  those  are  entitled  to  pension  who  have 
contracted  disea^  or  received  wounds,  and  the  dependents  of  such  as 
have  died  therefrom,  leaving  unprovided  for  that  large  class  drowned  or 
killed  or  disabled  by  the  various  accidents  incident  to  naval  service.  As 
this  defect  was,  doubtless,  overlooked,  it  is  necessary  only  to  refer  to  it 
to  secure  its  correction. 

CODIFICATION    OF  THE  LAWS. 

In  the  present  fragmentary'  and  confused  condition  of  the  pension  laws 
and  legal  decisions  thereunder,  a  well-digested  and  systematized  body 
of  law,  dispensing  with  what  is  cumbersome  and  useless,  and  retaining 
in  an  etisy  form  for  reference  all  that  is  important  in  past  and  recent 
enactments,  seems  to  be  imperatively  demanded.  I  respectfully  urge, 
therefore,  an  early  and  complete  codification  of  the  various  statutes,  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  them  more  perspicuous  and  easy  of  application. 

DEFICIENCY  OF  ROOM. 

I  deem  it  proper  earnestly  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  contracted 
accommodations  for  clerks  in  this  bureau,  and  the  necessity  of  some 
additional  aiTangement  for  their  comfort.  At  present  many  of  the  rooms 
are  crowded  to  an  extent  which  interferes  vitally  with  the  proper  des- 
patch of  the  public  business,  and,  in  a  sanitary  view,  is  exceedingly  per- 
nicious. ,  A  number  of  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  have  occurred  in  the 
department  within  a  few  months,  traceable  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  this  dis- 
regard of  hygienic  requirements.  It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  Con- 
gress be  petitioned  to  give  the  Commissioner  power  to  rent  such 
additional  rooms  as  may  be  necessaiy,  and  to  make  a  suitable  appro- 
priation for  such  purpose. 

In  conclusion,  the  humane  objects  for  which  the  bureau  was  organized 
earnestly  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  all  who  are,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  connected  with  the  pension  system.  It  is  the  pride  of  our 
republic  that  in  no  land  on  the  globe  are  the  families  of  soldiers  more 
regarded  and  better  provided  for  than  in  our  own;  and  the  dependents 
of  the  foreigner  who  fought  and  died  under  our  flag  bless  beneath  alien 
skies  the  generous  provision  of  a  government  which  dispenses  its  bounty 
to  all  alike,  wherever  the  claim  exists. 

Recognizing  the  broad  humanity  upon  which  the  office  is  based,  it 
shall  be  my  honest  effort,  while  in  every  possible  manner  protecting  the 
government  against  fraud  and  imposition,  to  allow  no  trifling  informality 
or  omission  to  stand  in  the  way  of  prompt  and  full  justice  to  the  gallant 
soldier  or  sailor  and  his  dependent  survivors. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  re8i>ectftdly,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHRIS.  C.  COX, 

Commissioner. 

Hon.  O.  H.  Browning, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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A.—  Statement  of  the  number  and  yearly  amount  of  original  applications  and  for  increase  of 
armff  pensions^  admitted  in  each  State  and  Territorn  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1868. 


State. 


UTTAUDS. 


Arkftuas 

CoDDectlcat 

Oalifomia 

District  of  Colombia 

Delaware 

Indiana ■ 

lUinoix 

Iowa 

Kentaekj 

KanMW , 

Louisiana , 

Maine 

MasaachosettA 

Maryland 

MiMonri 

Michigan , 

Minnesota , 

New  HamiMhlre..... 

Kew  York , 

New  Jersey 

Nebraska 

North  Carolina 

New  Mexico 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Tenneeaee 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisoontdn 

Washington  Ter 


Inereaseeaset... 


Original. 


No. 


15 
158 

11 
154 

26 

7S2S 

1,283 

369 

189 

46 

33 
449 
666 
115 
Sll 
424 

96 

193 

1,524 

217 

9 

21 

2 

864 

8 

835 

27 
166 
116 

21 
149 
256 


Yearly 
amount. 


9,325 

4,854 


14,179 


$1, 185  00 

8,803  UO 

t)16  00 

12,762  00 

2,224  00 

49,691  36 

87.730  00 

24.864  00 

13.584  00 

3,188  00 

2,445  00 

28,059  00 

43,120  00 

8.650  00 
15,387  00 
28. 518  00 

6.582  00 

12,224  00 

100, 747  92 

15,080  02 

684  00 

1,656  00 

276  00 

50,978  00 

160  00 

50.972  80 

1.651  00 
12, 760  00 

6,718  00 

1,668  00 

9,389  00 

16, 818  00 


628,271  70 
280,487  28 


908.758  98 


Increase. 


No. 


40 

3 

55 

2 

378 

511 

194 

51 

33 

n 

830 
262 

72 
175 
250 

56 

151 

886 

149 

2 

8 


339 


680 

34 

23 

115 

4 

52 

153 

1 


4.854 


Yearly 
amount 


$2,386  00 

252  00 

3,823  00 

168  00 

88,869  64 

30,558  40 

11,880  80 

3,496  00 

8.160  58 

699  00 

18,940  00 

14, 975  00 

3. 918  00 

11.081  00 

13.206  00 

3,780  00 

8, 463  40 

50,848  02 

9,158  38 

108  00 

108  00 


88,004  00 


31,871  18 
1,441  00 
1.678  00 
6.028  00 

864  00 
3.544  00 
8.588  00 

108  00 


280, 487  88 


WIDOWS,  CHILDREIf ,  MOTHEBfl,  SISTERS,  *e. 


Original 


No. 


828 

318 

7 

335 

45 

8,060 

1,418 

648 

824 

J08 

59 

712 

767 

173 

785 

•1,056 

250 

399 

8,635 

341 

8 

90 

5 

1,835 

1 

1,960 

109 

810 

375 

59 

316 

628 


Yearly 
amount 


$81,463  77 

38,033  16 

1,068  00 

33,021  97 

4,896  00 

805.864  00 

146,772  00 

64.556  00 

82,848  00 

10.608  00 

5.556  00 

69,638  66 

76, 572  00 

17,778  00 

77.978  00 

105.820  00 

85,356  00 

3C.583  00 

864,728  00 

34,266  00 

768  00 

7,687  31 

480  00 

183.594  00 

96  00 

181,992  00 

10,692  00 

78,633  50 

36.691  00 

5,589  33 

30^706  00 

62,476  00 


19,242 
27,053 


1,910.202  70 
1.725,960  00 


46,293     3,636,162  70 


Increase. 


No. 


83 

448 

6 

169 

56 

8,453 

8.357 

1,215 

940 

95 

44 

649 

2,097 

810 

969 

1,472 

229 

503 

3,257 

485 

8 

53 

8 

8,803 


3,652 

98 

659 

446 

24 

587 

1,084 


27.053 


Yearly 
amount 


$5,598  00 

35,404  00 

288  00 

8.856  00 

3,388  00 

165,099  00 

147, 388  00 

81.833  00 

65.596  00 

6.898  00 

8,112  00 

41,810  00 

115.236  00 

18,940  00 

63,914  00 

94.392  00 

15.072  00 

28.108  00 

193,692  00 

29.760  00 

438  00 

4,296  00 

144  00 

188,058  00 


336,616  00 
6.036  00 
44. 160  00 
87.960  00 
1,484  00 
39,894  00 
71, 040  00 


1.735,960  00 
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B. — Statement  of  the  amotmt  paid  far  army  pensions  at  the  agencies  in  the 
several  States  and  Territories  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868. 


Stete. 


ArkaDsas  

Connecticut 

California 

District  of  Colninbia 

Delaware 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Massachu^tts 

Maryland 

Missouri 

Michigan ^ . . . . 

Minnesota 

New  Hampshire 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

North  Carolina 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico ^ . . 

Ohio 

Oregon ; 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Tennessee .n, 

Vermont , 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Washington  Territory 

Total 


Invalids. 


15,062  50 

104, 423  87 

7, 593  94 

153, 275  63 

19,417  17 

495,222  16 

749, 726  92 

238,266  99 

110,429  93 

43,632  18 

26,366  70 

383,318  57 

476, 487  66 

85,109  97 

165,674  86 

359, 473  38 

62, 656  66 

175, 103  04 

1,285,953  20 

169,897  80 

7, 020  81 

5,206  63 

48  00 

762, 002  90 

2, 335  62 

963, 434  65 

38,119  12 

75, 184  95 

167,707  63 

9, 174  32 

98,421  48 

237,786  88 

1,260  73 


Widows,  chil- 
dren,   mothers, 
sisters,  &c. 


7,484,816  85 


$45, 474  62 

325,085  99 

9,^13  68 

155,319  44 

40, 624  69 

1,404,853  11 

1,277,952  56 

583,270  07 

556,798  41 

70,467  69 

46,595  78 

638, 486  44 

920, 845  74 

155,399  44 

508,928  33 

788, 629  88 

148,814  79 

317,968  03 

2,518,773  13 

346, 448  06 

38,821  80 

9, 151  48 

2, 494  92 

1,650,853  53 

877  49 

1,868,042  09 

108, 178  16 

413.572  67 

308,476  13 

27,933  14 

294,739  87 

590,665  56 

25  21 


16,173,781  93 


Total. 


$50,557  12 

4*29, 509  86 

16,807  62 

30H,  595  07 

60,041  86 

1,900,075  27 

2, 027, 679  48 

821,537  06 

667, 228  34 

114,099  87 

72, 962  48 

1,021,805  01 

1,397,333  40 

240, 509  41 

674,603  19 

1,148,103  26 

211«471  45 

493,071  07 

3, 804, 726  33 

516, 345  86 

45, 842  61 

14,358  11 

2,542  92 

2.4.2,856  43 

3,213  11 

2, 831 , 476  74 

146,297  28 

488,757  62 

476,183  76 

37, 107  46 

393,161  35 

^^8, 452  44 

1,285  94 


23, 658, 598  78 
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C — Suuememt  of  the  amount  of  fundi  in  the  hands  of  aft^nU  fof  papmg  arm^  pemsiouM  on  the 

30M  day  of  June,  1868. 


State. 


Arkansas 


Connecticut 

California 

District  of  Columbia 

Delaware 

Indiana 


Illinois 


Iowa 


Kentucky 


Kansas  ... 
Louisiana 
Maine  . . . . 


Massachusetts 

Maryland 

Missouri 


Michigan 


Minnesota 

New  Hampshire 


New  York. 


New  Jersey  . . . 
North  Carolina 

Nebraska    

New  Mexico... 
Ohio ;... 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 


Rhode  Island. 
Tennessee.... 


Vermont 


Virfrinia 

West  Virginia 
Wisconsin  ... 


Agency. 


Washington  Territory ... 
^Total 


Little  Rock 

Fort  Gibson 

Hartford 

San  Francisco 

Washington  city 

Dover 

Indianapolis 

Madison 

Fort  Wayne.... 

Springfield 

Chicago  

Centralia 

Quincv 

Des  Moines 

Fairfield 

Dubuque 

Louisville 

Lexington 

Topeka  

New  Orleans 

4ugusta 

Portland 

Bangor 

Boston 

Baltimore 

St.  Louis 

Macon  City 

Detroit 

Grand  Rapids 

St.  Paul 

Concord  

Portsmouth 

Albanv  

New  York  city,  (invMs) 
New  York  city,  (wid's) 

Canandaigua 

Brooklyn 

Trenton 

Raleigh 

Omaha 

Santa  F6  

Columbus 

Cincinnati  ...  1 

Cleveland 

Oregon  Cit^ 

Philadelphia,  (invd^s) . 
Philadelphia,  (wid*s).. 

Pittsburg 

Providence 

Nashville 

Knoxville 

St.  Johnsbury 

Rutland 

Richmond 

Wheeling 

Madison 

Milwaukee 

La  Crosse 

Vancouver 


Name  of  agent. 


James  W.  Demby  . . . 

John  B.  Jones 

Guy  R.Phelps 

James  W.  Shanklin.. 

Robsrt  Clarke 

David  F.  Burton 

Joseph  P.  Wiggins  .. 

MarkTilton 

Solomon  D.  Bayliss.. 

Ira  J.  Bloomfieid 

Charles  T.Hotchkiss. 

Carson  D.  Hay 

James  M.  Rice 

J.  D.  Thompson 

David  B.  Wilson  . . . , 

Mordecat  Mobley 

Edward  F.  Gallagher. 
Alexander  H.  Adams. 

Charles  B.  Lines 

Frederick  J.  Knapp.. 

Henry  Boynton 

Monroe  A.  Blanchard. 

Gideon  Mayo 

George  C.  Trumbull. 
Thomas  King  Carroll . 

Egbert  B.  Brown 

J.  T.  Clements 

Henry  Barnes 

George  W.  Allen 

Reuben  B.  Gelnsha.. 

David  Cross 

James  H.  Shapley  .. 

Deodatus  Wright 

F.  C.Wagner 

Alpheus  Fobes 

Leander  M.  Drury . . . 
William  V.Porter... 
Philemon  Dickinson  . 
Charles  H.  Belvin . . . 

Edwin  A.  Allen 

James  L.  Collins 

Joe  W.  Dwyer 

William  E.  Davis  . . . 

Lucien  Swift 

Henrv  Warren 

Enoch  W.  C.  Greene. 

F.  F.  Burmeister 

James  McGregor 

William  H.  Townsend 
PowhattanW.  Maxey 

John  Caldwell 

Edward  C.  Redipgton 

Newton  Kellogg 

James  T.  Sutton,  jr.. 
John  M.  Doddridge.. 
Thomas  Reynolds  . . . 

Michael  H.  Fitch 

John  A.  Kellogg 

Samuel  W.  Brown... 


Deduct  amount  due  P.  W.  Maxey,  marked  thus  (*), 


Amount. 


|10, 1%  51 

5, 540  74 

24,215  61 

4,843  94 

2,280  18 

1,9J0  72 

105,127  79 

16, 098  23 

30,066  25 

51,111  56 

3,621  20 

38, 8:«  29 

7, 931  91 

21,626  53 

4,600  G2 

52, 480  03 

,31,161  03 

30,302  69 

32, 179  03 

2,037  52 

10,232  60 

39,474  42 

11,630  25 

28,792  71 

16,391   12 

77,602  22 

14,999  37 

51,349  91 

9, 862  92 

2,964  93 

44, 082  80 

25,078  07 

45,217  2\ 

7,838  71 

^33,323  69 

26, 7:W  29 

30,559  82 

34,986  72 

10,761  32 

2,055  10 

1,457  08 

32,060  33 

54,228  80 

6,264  98 

1,156  30 

39,380  56 

125, 358  46 

6,804  27 

1,936  86 

*6, 562  62 

28,  KJO  91 

14,487  99 

8,860  63 

9, 403  09 

30,397  36 

11,238  89 

43,504  77 

9,797  09 

1,988  95 

1, 433, 124  50 
6, 562  62 


Leaving  a  balance  due  the  United  States  of I      1,426,561  68 
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D. — SmtemMt  of  ike  uumhtr  and  pearly  amamrnt  of  army  pengionfre  an  the  roU$  of  the  eeveral 

SlaUB  and  Terriioriet  on  June  30,  1868. 


State. 


Arkmnna 

Oonnecticat 

Oaliforniii 

District  of  Colombia  . 

Delaware 

Indiana 

Ulinoli 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Maryl  and 

Missouri 

Michigan  ...,. 

Minnesota  ..*. 

Kew  Hampslilre 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

North  Carolina 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Tenni>s-ee 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wasliington  Territory 

Total 


Inralidi. 


No. 


49 

1,944 

lOG 

1,092 

197 

4,7)13 

7,221 

2,448 

1,103 

449 

145 

4,040 

8,279 

800 

1.583 

3,768 

631 

3,014 

12.276 

1,612 

39 

48 

7 

7,726 

18 

9,614 

4.10 

507 

1,908 

77 

1.010 

8,546 

8 


74,782 


Yearly  am't. 


f3, 

96. 

8. 

132, 

17. 
4.%, 
663. 
215, 

97, 

42. 

15, 
361. 
429. 

78, 
154. 
328. 

56. 

164, 

1,200. 

150. 

3. 

4. 

698, 

1. 

908, 
38, 
47. 

161, 

7, 

88. 

894, 

1. 


992  00 
439  36 
650  00 
106  32 

697  00 
788  84 
726  12 
434  92 
966  60 
750  00 
519  00 
106  98 
543  16 
130  56 
647  60 
051  54 
340  00 

422  00 
147  22 

423  12 
180  00 
092  00 
636  00 
935  04 
308  00 
880  08 
147  52 

698  16 
411  76 
599  00 
329  08 
900  28 
024  00 


6,696,085  26 


Widows,  children,  mo* 
thers,  sisters,  Sio, 


No. 


357 

1.980 

61 

924 

833 

6.719 

7,479 

3.332 

3,643 

373 

184 

3.958 

5,885 

901 

8.406 

4,549 

750 

2,118 

15.496 

3,158 

331 

39 

15 

9,103 

7 

10,858 

686 

1,937 

1,898 

163 

1,498 

3,310 

8 


98,943 


Yearly  amoont. 


Total. 


No. 


$42. 

846. 

8, 

117, 

29, 
945, 
994. 
427, 
349. 

49, 

22, 
496, 
733, 
115. 
324, 
587. 
102. 
257. 
1,985, 
280, 

34, 

4, 

1. 
1,940, 

1. 

1,438 

86, 

853. 

835, 

15. 

808. 

443, 


457  77 
106  45 
766  00 
336  80 
680  00 
531  39 
043  70 
614  82 

191  09 
776  00 
754  00 
032  15 
603  5L 
575  00 
069  33 
196  98 
906  00 
145  59 
945  25 
058  77 
841  49 
»i6  00 
794  00 
199  61 
320  00 
596  83 
514  05 
221  88 
903  28 
324  38 
886  33 
!A7  10 

192  00 


13,065^066  94 


400 

3,224 

167 

8,016 

420 

11,512 

14,700 

5,780 

3,746 

822 

329 

7,998 

11,16) 

1.701 

3,989 

6,317 

1.381 

4,132 

27,772 

3,770 

270 

87 

22 

16,829 

25 

80,472 

1.116 

8,444 

3,806 

240 

8.508 

8,856 

10 


167,085 


Yearly  am't. 


$46. 

342. 

17. 

849, 

47, 

1.376. 

1,657. 

643, 

447, 

92, 

38. 

657, 

1.163. 

193, 

478, 

915. 

159. 

481, 

3.186, 

430. 

28. 

8. 

2. 

1.933. 

2. 

2,341, 

124. 

300. 

397. 

22. 

297, 

668, 

1. 


449  77 
545  61 
416  00 
343  18 
377  00 
320  83 
769  88 
849  14 
157  69 
596  00 
273  00 
141  13 
146  67 
705  56 
716  93 
248  58 
246  00 
567  59 
092  47 
481  89 
021  49 
928  00 
430  00 
134  65 
628  00 
478  90 
661  57 
990  04 
315  04 
923  38 

215  41 
447  38 

216  00 


18,803,094  20 


£. — Statement  of  the  number  and  yearly  amount  of  original  applieations  and  for  inereaoe  of 
navy  pensioner  §  admitted  in  each  State  and  Territory  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1868. 


Lavalida. 

Widows,  children,  mothers,  sisters,  &c 

State. 

DriglnaL 

Increase. 

• 

OrlfflnaL 

Increaie. 

No. 

Yetf  ly  am'k  ,  No. 

1 

Yearly  am't. 

No. 

Yearly  am't. 

No. 

• 

Yearly  am't 

Connecticut. ........... 

8 
1 

83 
3 
1 
8 
3 

84 
5 

$96  00 

180  00 

3,882  00 

828  00 

45  00 

79  00 

340  00 

8,664  00 

396  00 

4 
1 

13 
7 
3 
3 
11 
43 
5 
3 
6 

$589  00 

190  00 

1,836  00 

876  00 

396  00 

384  00 

1,884  00 

3,348  00 

828  00 

432  00 

876  00 

California 

District  of  Columbia  .... 
Illinois 

8 

1 

$133  00 
18  00 

4 
8 

$192  00 
168  00 

Kentucky 

Lonbiana 

1 
3 
15 
2 
1 
4 

n  00 

Maine 

4 

11 

5 

8 

813  00 
948  00 
306  00 
168  00 

168  00 

Massachusetts 

Maryland 

744  00 
48  00 

Missouri 

24  00 

Michigan 

840  00 

Minnesota 

1 
8 

34 
7 
3 

80 
1 
1 
3 

96  00 

78  00 

3,156  00 

588  00 

144  00 

1,698  00 

150  00 

45  00 

144  00 

Nf  w  Hampehire 

New  York 

3 

13 

1 
1 

7 

81  00 
628  00 
160  00 

84  00 
856  00 

4 

46 
4 
16 
33 
5 
6 
7 

648  00 

6,294  00 

780  00 

1.758  00 

4,106  00 

744  00 

660  00 

696  00 

16 

648  00 

New  Jerse V 

Ohio 

8 
8 
1 
2 
5 

72 

504  00 

Pennsylvania ........... 

360  00 

Rhode  Island 

78  00 

Virginia 

72  00 

Wisconshi 

266  00 

50 

Increase  cases. ........ 

135 
50 

12,890  00 
2,994  00 

3,994  00 

819 
78 

96, 018  00 
3,600  00 

3,600  00 

185 

15,884  00 

891 

89,613  00 

\ 
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F. — Statement  of  the  amount  paid  for  navf  pennonM  at  the  ageneiu  in  the  several  States  and 

Territories  for  the  year  ending  June  S),  1866. 


State. 


CSonneeticnt 

CaUfornia 

DIftrict  of  Colambla 

nUnois 

Kentacky 

Lonislana  ..'. , 

Maine 

MaaMchntetta 

Maryland    

MiiMoari.... 

Michigan 

Minoeiota , 

Kew  Hampshire 

New  York 

New  Jeraev 

Ohio 

Penniflrania 

Rhode  laland , 

Virginia 

Wiaeoniin 

Total 


InraUdi. 


$201  07 

268  00 

•5,397  19 

3,063  56 

692  00 

523  77 

5, 379  91 

90, 813  46 

3,385  54 

1,463  83 

656  83 

580  96 

3,077  66 

29,616  14 

963  48 

3,854  91 

14,377  16 

1,303  45 

962  13 

777  73 


97,340  00 


Widowi,  chil- 
dren, mothers, 
Ste, 


$6,131  79 
434  16 

31. 635  21 
4,184  10 
1, 410  67 
2,965  45 
9,044  56 

45. 174  09 

10, 696  71 

1, 74.T  .13 

3,396  60 

318  00 

4,555  80 

64.431  69 
3,979  01 
8, 841  63 

43,874  64 
4.  191  20. 
6,441  58 
3.571  13 


Total. 


$6,332  79 

722  16 

37.039  33 

7,947  66 

9,109  67 

3,509  29 

14. 494  47 

65.967  55 

14,  («2  95 

3,2U7  16 

4.055  43 

838  96 

7,633  46 

94.049  78 

4,969  49 

19.696  54 

56,951  80 

5.494  65 

7.403  70 

9,348  86 


255,043  21   352,383  21 


G. — Statement  of  the  amount  of  fwnds  in  the  hands  of  afj/ents  for  pairing 

naf>y  pensions  on  the  30th  day  of  JunCj  1868. 


State. 

Agency. 

Name  of  agent 

Amount. 

• 

C0DD6Cticilt  .....•••... 

Hartford 

4 

Guy  R.  Phelns 

|2, 802  92 

California 

San  Francisco 

Washington 

ChicasH) 

James  W.  Staanklin 

»67  80 

District  of  Columbia.. . 

Robert  Clarke 

21,438  87 

Illinois  ............... 

Charles  T.  Hotchkiss 

Edward  F.  Gallagher 

Frederick  J.  Knano ...... .. . 

4, 162  04 

Kentucky ....  ........ 

Louisyille .......... 

1.260  58 

Louisiana ......  ...... 

New  Orleans 

Portland 

1,990  78 

Main^ Tr..T,..,- 

Monroe  A.  Blancnard 

Georire  C.  Trumbull ......... 

5,770  60 

Masftachniiwtts  tttt--  ,- 

Boston 

Baltimore ...... .... 

38,432  89 

Maryland ...... ...... . 

Thomas  K.  Carroll 

7,994  61 

Miff4onri  »,. ...^^«*- 

St.  Louis 

Eflrbert  B.  Brown *. 

2,224  54 

Michigan  .... .... ..... 

Detroit :.... 

Henry  Bams  ...... .... .... . 

2,728  41 

Minnesota  ............ 

St.  Paul 

Reuben  B.  Gtolusha 

1,461  74 

New  Hampshire 

New  York- 

Portsmouth 

James  H .  Shanley  .......... 

2,039  67 

Brooklyn ........... 

William  V  Porter 

54,509  60 
2.911  25 

New  Jersey ....... .... 

Trenton ............ 

Philemon  Dickinson .......   . 

Ohio 

Cincinnati .........  - 

William  E.Davis 

6,883  32 
27.690  20 

Pennsylyania ......... 

Philadelphia 

Pittsbure 

Enoch  W.  C.  Greene 

.TamAfl  McGreiTorr  t  ^  r  r  - . , .... 

Do 

4.611  54 

Rhode  Island 

Proyidence ......... 

WillUm  H.Townsend 

James  T.  Sutton,  ir.... .... . 

2,392  69 
5, 143  90 

Virginia 

Richmond  .......... 

Wisconsin ............ 

Milwaukee  .,.,...,.. 

Michael  H.  Fitch 

2,327  67 

199, 645  62 
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I. — Statement  of  the  total  amount  paid  for  army  and  navy  pensions  in 
eaAih  State  and  Territory  fratn  the  organization  of  the  present  government 
up  to  June  30,  1808. 


State. 


Arkansas 

Alabama 

Connecticut 

California 

District  of  Columbia « 

Delaware 

Florida 

Gkorgfia 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Kansas 

Louisiana .* 

Maine 

Massachusetts' 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New  Hampshire 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

North  Carolina 

Nebraska A 

New  Mexico 

Ohio 

Oregfon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virginia ^ 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin....' 

Washington  Territory 

Unknown 


Amount  for 
army  pensions. 


$213, 

604, 

6,540, 

95, 

1,798, 

322, 

204, 

1.126, 

6,303, 

7,328, 

2,597, 

5,880, 

316, 

426, 

8,248, 

11,833, 

2,J98, 

153, 

2,407, 

3,930, 

489, 

5,370, 

28,855, 

3, 740, 

2,106, 

26, 

2. 

10,275, 

22, 

15, 352, 

2,241, 

1.226, 

3,927, 

6,223, 

6, 955, 

1,059, 

2,511, 

5. 

1,155, 


824  27 
208  81 
951  48 
206  17 
468  20 
128  16 
667  53 
217  41 
244  34 
757  07 
742  34 
387  16 
134  04 
600  02 
844  46 
628  73 
525  67 
934  88 
933  24 
030  09 
549  35 
363  26 
192  80 
860  01 
683  35 
044  03 
542  92 
985  17 
301  90 
909  68 
694  98 
289  37 
018  64 
014  08 
857  52 
683  24 

826  ao 

398  30 
063  43 


Amount  for 
navy  pensions. 


154.079,712  40 


$143,211  50 
5, 064  36 

1,332,118  34 
12,921  85 
21,760  18 
21,192  35 


21,219  26 


48, 953  40 


64, 058  01 

154,914  94 

1,068,976  00 

541,821  95 


34,126  58 

13, 432  04 

1,204  86 

178, 543  50 

1,627,355  06 

47,835  90 

2,624  80 


71,135  45 


912,992  08 

188,960  47 

83, 084  70 


365,526  67 
'5,506  14 


6,968,540  39 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIA!  AFFAIRS. 


Department  op  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

N<yvember  23, 1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  ufmal  annual  report  of 
this  office,  briefly  reviewing  the  condition  of  our  Indian  affairs  and  rela- 
tions during  the  interval  between  the  date  of  the  la«t  rei)ort  and  the 
present  time,  and  presenting  such  suggestions  and  recommendations  as 
are  deemed  essential  for  the  proper  management  of  the  service. 

•  For  information  in  detail  in  regard  to  the  various  tribes,  I  respectfully 

refer  to  the  reports  of  the  superintendents  and  agents  of  the  government 
having  direct  charge  and  supervision  of  them,  which  will  be  found 
among  the  documents  accompanying  this  report,  believing  that  they  will 
furnish  a  history  of  no  ordinary  interest,  and  present  a  sufficient  view  of 
the  practical  working  of  the  system  adopted  for  civilization  of  this 
people,  as  will  tend  to  encourage  all  who  have  any  concern  in  their 
present  and  future  condition  to  hbpe  for  increasing  good  results. 

The  Indian  population  within  the  bounds  of  the  United  States  is  about 
300,000,  exclusive  of  those  in  Alaska  Territory.  It  is  sad  to  think  that 
they  are  decreasing  from  year  to  year,  fading  so  rapidly  away  from  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  The  causes  thereof,  as  well  as  of  much  of  the^ 
misery  and  degradation  prevailing,  may  be  mainly  attributed  to  intes- 
tine wars,  the  entailment  of  loathsome  diseases  by  vicious  whites,  and  to 
the  effects  of  indulgence  in  the  use  of  spiritous  liquors ;  and  these  evils, 
it  is  feared,  will  continue  to  exist  to  an  alarming  extent,  despite  the  efforts 
to  remove  or  even  mitigate  them. 
It  may  be  said  that  a  large  portion  of  our  wilder  Indian  tribes  show 

i  a  strong  disposition  to  emerge  from  their  savage  state  and  throw  aside 

i  .        their  barbarous  customs.    They  see  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  change 

in  the  advancing  tide  of  the  white  race  and  in  the  disappearing  of  the 
buffalo  and  other  game,  hence  they  understand  their  only  hope  for  the 
future  is  in  the  abandonment  of  their  present  mode  of  life  for  that  bet- 
ter one  of  industrial  pursuits.  With  the  semi-civilized,  slow  progress  is 
made  in  their  improvement.  The  causes  are  so  well  known,  having  been 
fully  set  forth  in  previous  annual  reports,  that  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
reiterate  them,  and  until  the  obstacles  in  the  way  are  surmounted  or 
removed  it  is  not  reasonable  to  look  for  any  great  change. 

A  civilization  of  any  account  with  them  must  be  a  work  of  time, 
patiently  and  hopefully  prosecuted;  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  a  faithful  and  prompt  fulfilment  of  all  its  obligations  and 

y  promises. 

^  This  work  also  should  enlist  the  S3rmpathy  of  all  lovers  of  humanity 
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and  iucite  to  its  practical  demonstrations  the  divine  spirit  of  charity  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  is  now  shown. 

I  do  not  undertake  to  assign  any  reasons  for  it,  but  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  the  same  interest  is  not  manifested  in  the  welfare  of  the  red  man, 
by  bringing  him  under  moral  and  religious  influences,  on  the  part  of 
benevolent  and  Christian  organizations  of  the  country,  as  in  former  years. 
Many  of  the  tribes  have  no  schools  and  are  without  any  religious  instruc- 
tion whatever;  with  them  the  door  is  wide  open,  and  fields  for  Christian 
labor  and  benevolent  effort  are  presented  everywhere,  api>ealing  for  help. 
The  subject  is  worthy  of  the  highest  consideration  of  the  philanthropist, 
and  the  government  should  invite  the  co-operation^  in  its  great  duty  of 
protecting,  educating  and  elevating  the  race  to  ^  higher  style  of  being, 
of  all  Christian  societies  or  individuals  who  may  be  disposed  to  take  part 
in  the  work,  and  should  liberally  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  schools 
and  mission  establishments. 

It  is  gratifying  and  encouraging  to  observe  that  in  negotiating  treaties 
with  the  Idaho  tribes,  of  late  years,  the  importance  of  making  provision 
for  their  educational  interests  has  been  prominently  kept  in  view,  and 
no  doubt  highly  beneficial  results  will  follow  all  judicious  arrangements 
and  efforts  that  may  be  made  for  that  purpose.  With  most  of  the  tribes 
there  has  been  peace  during  the  past  year,  and  friendship  has  marked 
their  conduct  towards  the  government  and  its  citizens,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  have  been  endeavoring  with  their  limited  means  and  qualifica- 
tions to  support  themselves  and  in  various  respects  better  their  estate. 
Especially  has  this  been  the  case  with  those  settled  on  reservations, 
engaged  in  cultivating  the  soil.  With  others,  however,  there  have  been 
serious  difficulties,  which  have  so  extended  that  it  may  be  said  we  have 
now  an  Indian  war  on  hand.  The  parties  in  hostility  are  the  Cheyennes 
and  Arapahoes  of  the  upper  Arkansas  river.  With  members  of  these 
tribes  there  has  been  cleai'ly  a  violation  of  their  solemn  treaty  promises  to 
keep  the  peace  and  refrain  from  doing  injury  to  citizens  and  their 
property;  promises  made  scarcely  a  year  ago  to  the  commissioners  sent 
to  treat  with  them  for  a  settlement  of  all  former  difficulties  and  for 
their  future  good  behavior. 

It  is  not  cfifficult  to  account  for  the  renewal  of  their  bad  conduct  on 
grounds  lying  behind  the  immediate  occasion  of  its  outbreak. 

It  is  believed  that  the  existing  war  with  the  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes 
was  occasioned  by  the  withholcfing  the  deliver^'  to  them  of  the  guns  and 
ammunition  which  the  peace  commission  had  said  they  should  have. 

Softie  of  their  young  men  went  out  from  their  camps  and  perpetrated 
gross  outrages  and  murders  during  the  past  summer,  by  which  acts 
nearly  all  of  their  tribes  have  become  involved  in  hostility  towards  the 
government.  It  is  true  the  arms  and  ammunition  were  withheld  for  a 
time,  but  there  was  sufficient  reason  for  it — the  Cheyennes  had  not  kept 
tlie  peace.  In  June  last  they  made  an  attack  upon  the  Kaw  Indians, 
with  whom,  as  well  as  with  the  Osages  and  Pawnees,  they  have  been  at 
enmity,  and  in  passing  throu|^  the  settlements  of  the  whites  to  do  so 
committed  a  number  of  deprc^tions;  because  of  this  and  their  threat 
to  attack  the  Kaws  again,  it  was  deemed  prudent  by  the  department  not 
to  put  arms  into  theii*  hands^  as  in  all  probability,  in  the  event  of  carry- 
ing their  threat  into  execution,  they  would  come  in  conflict  with  the 
whites,  and  thus  a  war  be  brought  on. 

After  a  while,  however, 'in  view  of  the  promises  of  the  peace  commis- 
sioners, and  excitement  among  the  Indians,  the  arms  and  ammunition 
were  delivered,  first  to  the  Arapahoes,  by  Su])eriiitendent  Murphy  and 
Agent  Wynkoop,  on  the  Ist  of  August,  and  to  the  Cheyennes  on  the 
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9th  August  (they  pledging  that  the  arms  should  not  be  used  against  the 
whites,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  support  for  themselves  by 
hunting)  by  the  lattet  officer,  who  reported  in  regard  to  the  matter,  that 
he  never  knew  the  Indians  to  be  better  satisfied  and  so  contented;  that 
they  left  for  their  hunting  grounds,  and  he  was  sure  there  would  be  no 
trouble  with  them.  But  he  judged  too  favorably  of  appearances,  for 
some  members  of  the  tribes  were  either  then,  or  had  been  but  a  few  days 
previous,  committing  gross  outrages  and  murders  of  citizens  upon  the 
Saline  and  Solomon  rivers.  But  t£e  substantial  cause  of  this  war  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  department,  for  want  of  appropriations,  was 
compelled  to  stop  their  supplies,  and  to  permit  them  to  recur  to  the  chase 
for  subsistence.  The  pursuit  of  the  bunalo  to  their  fiavorite  haunts  on  the 
Saline  and  Solomon  rivers  brought  them  into  the  vicinity  of  the  Kansas 
settlements,  and  of  their  enemies,  the  Kaws  and  Osages,  and  presented  to 
them  temptations  to  gratify  the  spirit  of  revenge  which  seems  to  have 
possessed  them  the  moment  Agent  Wynkoop,  in  obedience  to  orders, 
reused  to  deliver  the  arms  and  ammunition  which  the  peace  commis- 
sioners had  promised  them. 

Equally  as  troublesome  are  the  Kiowas  and  Comahches,  a  part  of 
whom  have  been  guilty  of  raiding  the  past  year  into  Texas,  the  Chickasaw 
nation  and  at  the  Witchita  agency;  and  have  broken  faith  with  the  govern- 
ment; and  it  is  not  improbable  all  of  these  tribes  may  be  drawn  into  hos- 
tilities and  join  those  of  the  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes,  who  are  being 
driven  south  into  their  country.  They  have  a  number  of  captives  taken 
in  their  raids  whom  they  promise  to  give  up.  Their  doing  so,  and 
promising  not  to  raid  upon  Texas  citizens  nor  upon  their  Indian  neigh- 
bors, will  be  made  conditions  upon  which  their  annuity  goods  will  be 
distributed  to  them. 

The  fiiendly  portions  of  these  four  tribes,  who  deprecate  war  and  had 
no  part  in  the  recent  raids  and  hostilities,  it  is  feared  will  suffer  with  the . 
guilty  in  the  enforcement  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  military  to 
punish  the  offenders.  To  prevent  this  it  was  deemed  proper  that  steps 
should  be  taken  to  gather  them  at  some  suitable  point  on  their  respective 
reservations,  under  the  care  of  their  agents,  and  provision  made  for  their 
support.  With  this  object  in  \iew  Agents  Boone  and  Wynkoop  have 
been  directed  to  repair  to  Fort  Cobb  and  gather  around  them  there  such 
of  these  tribes  as  are  friendly,  and  those  who  may  come  in  promising  to 
be  peaceable.  If  the  hostile  portion  of  these  tribes  will  not  cease  their 
war  and  outrages,  and  join  the  peaceably  disposed,  they  should  l>e  pun- 
ished with  severity,  and  the  claims  of  the  gmlty  upon  the  government 
under  treaty  stipulations,  declared  by  Congress  forfeited. 

Hostilities,  to  some  extent,  yet  exist  on  the  part  of  the  wild,  warlike 
Apaches  of  Kew  Mexico  and  Arizona  Territories,  and  an  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  things  will  continue  with  these  tribes  until  something  is  done 
in  the  way  of  establishing  them  upon  reservations  or  restricting  them  to 
particular  districts  of  country,  with  such  aid  as  policy  may  require  to 
bring  about  and  maintain  a  Mendly  disposition  on  their  part  toward 
citizens  and  neighboring  tribes.  At  least  treaties  of  peace  should  be 
entered  into  with  them,  and  a  clear  understanding  had  of  their  relations 
to  the  government  for  the  better  protection  of  persons  and  property. 

I  here  call  attention  to  an  interesting  report  made  by  Captain  Charles 
A.  Whittier  to  General  James  B.  Fry,  commanding  military  division  of 
the  Pacific,  giving  an  account  of  the  principal  tribes  in  Arizona,  a  copy 
of  which  was  furnished  your  department  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of 
War.    It  is  among  the  papers  herewith. 

Information  has  been  received  from  the  governor  of  Idaho  Territory 
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that  the  war  carried  on  for  some  time  past  by  the  Snake  and  other  Indi- 
ans, upon  the  border  of  Idaho,  is  virtually  ended,  the  military  operations 
against  them  having  been  successftd  in  capturing  many  and  compelling 
the  rest  to  sue  for  i^eace,  a  result  highly  creditable  to  the  efficiency  of 
that  arm  of  the  service  in  that  quarter. 

The  8ioux  tribes  of  western  Dakota,  who  were  for  several  years  just 
prior  to  the  pn^sent  year  engaged  in  war  against  the  government,  are 
now,  I  am  pleased  to  report,  comparatively  peaceable,  and  hopes  are 
entertained  that  no  serious  trouble  will  arise  with  them  hereafter. 

.The  efforts  of  the  peace  commission,  composed  of  civilians  and  officers 
of  the  army,  appointed  by  the  President  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the 
war  and  to  arrange  for  peac^,  have  been  attended  with  success  to  a  great 
degree,  and  lasting  beneficial  results  will  no  doubt  follow  a  faithful  and 
prompt  fulfilment  of  their  promises  to  the  Indians,  and  of  the  treaty 
stipulations  entered  into  with  them.  They  made  a  treaty  with  the  con- 
federated northern  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes  on  the  10th  of  May,  and 
the  Mountain  Crow  tribe  on  the  7th  May  last,  which  have  been  ratified 
and  proclaimed;  one  with  the  Bnil^  and  other  Sioux  on  the  29th  April 
ultimo,  which  has  not  yet  been  submitted  to  the  department,  and  also 
one  with  the  Ogallalla  Sioux  on  the  25th  May,  to  which  a  number  of 
Minneconjou  chiefs  added  their  signatures.  This  treaty  has  been  retained 
at  Fort  Laramie  that  it  may  be  signed  by  the  Sans  Arcs  and  Oncpapas 
bands  of  Sioux. 

The  main  features  of  these  several  treaties  are :  the  binding  the  Indians, 
parties  thereto,  to  keep  the  peace,  the  providing  for  the  several  tribes  a 
suitable  reservation,  and  the  means  for  their  education  and  civilization. 

In  accordance  with  the  promises  made  by  these  commissioners  to  the 
Sioux,  the  military  posts  designated  as  C.  F.  Smith,  Phil.  Kearney,  and 
Beno,  in  .the  Powder  Eiver  country,  the  establishment  of  which  was  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  their  late'  hostilities,  have  been  withdrawn,  and 
the  Indians  are  now  satisfied  on  that  point. 

Two  of  the  commissioners.  General  Sherman  and  Colonel  Tappan,  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  Navajo  tribe  at  Fort  Sumner.  New  Mexico,  on 
the  Ist  of  June  last,  and  it  ha«  been  proclaimed  by  tne  President.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  Navajoes  several  years  ago,  being  then  hos- 
tile, were  captured  in  their  country,  west  of  the  Rio  Grande,  by  the  mili- 
tary, and  taken  to  the  Bosque  Redondo,  on  the  Pecos  river,  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  New  Mexico.  The  reservation  proving  to  be  unsuitable,  and 
the  Navajoes  becoming  very  much  dissatisfied  and  threatening  to  leave, 
and  the  government  being  at  a  heax^r  expense  to  support  them,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  procure  for  them  a  new  location,  and  hence  this 
treaty  wa«  made,  which  i)rovides  a  reservation  in  their  old  home.  They 
have  since  left  the  Bosque  Redondo,  and  are  now  being  established  upon 
the  new  reservation. 

General  Augur,  as  a  commissioner,  substituted  for  General  Sherman, 
during  the  past  summer  visited  Utah  Territory,  and  concluded  a  treaty 
at  Fort  Bndger,  in  July,  with  the  Bannock  and  Shoshone  tribes,  rang- 
ing in  Idaho  and  Utah  Territories,  which  provides  for  their  establishment 
upon  a  reservation  in  Wind  River  valley;  the  treaty  has  not  yet  been 
received  by  the  department. 

The  new  treaties  made  by  this  peace  commission  in  1867.  at  Medicine 
Lodge  creek,  Kansas,  with  the  confederated  Arapahoes  ancl  Cheyennes, 
and  the  confederated  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Apaches,  and  which  were 
before  the  Senate  the  past  winter^  have  since  been  ratified  and  proclaimed. 

Treaties  were  made  in  1867  with  tribes  in  Kansas,  for  their  removal  to 
the  Indian  country  south  of  that  State,  and  were  in  due  time  laid  before 
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the  Senate.  That  body  advised  the  ratification,  with  amendments,  of 
those  made  with  the  Pottawatomies,  confederated  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  Senecas,  Shawnees,  Quapaws,  Peorias,  Weas,  Kai}- 
kaskias,  Pianke«haws,  Ottawas,  and  Wyandotts.  That  with  the  Potta- 
watomies  has  been  ratified;  the  others  yet  remain  for  the  action  of  the 
President,  the  acceptance  of  the  amendments  by  the  Indians  having  been 
but  recently  received. 

A  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  2d  day  of  March  last  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  governor  of  Colorado  Territory  at  Wash- 
ington, with  the  Tabequache,  Muache,  Capote.  Weminuchee,  Yamp^, 
Grand  Biver,  and  Uintah  bands  of  Utes  or  Utahs,  the  principal  feature 
of  which  is  the  placing  these  bands — some  being  in  Colorado  and  others 
in  New  Mexico — upon  a  large  reservation  in  Colorado,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  two  agencies  there;  it  also  provides  for  them  schools,  and  that 
they  shall  be  tought  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  Senate 
has  advised  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  with  amendments* 

Information  has  been  received  thaUsome  of  the  bands  have  accepted 
the  amendments,  and  that  it  is  highly  probable  all  will  accept  them. 

On  the  27th  May  ultimo  a  treaty  was  entered  into  by  myself.  Superin- 
tendent Murphy,  and  Agents  Boone  and  Snow,  with  the  Osage  tribe,  iii 
their  country,  by  which  the  Osages  agree  to  sell  about  8,000,000  acres  of 
land  in  Kansas  for  $1,600,000  to  the  Leavenworth,  Lawrence,  and  Gal- 
veston Bailroad  Company,  and  they  agree  to  remove  and  settle  in  the 
Indian  country  south  of  E^usasw 

The  same  commissioners  also  negotiated  a  treaty  on  the  1st  of  June  fol- 
lowing with  the  Swan  Creek  and  Black  Biver  Cluppewas,  and  the  Mun- 
see  or  Christian  Indians.  Both  of  these  treaties  are  before  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States. 

A  treaty  was  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  on  the  9th 
of  July  last,  at  Washington,  with  the  Cherokees,  as  supplementary  to, 
and  explanatory  of,  the  treaty  concluded  with  that  people  on  the  loth 
July,  1866;  it  has  not  yet  been  acted  upon  by  the  Senate. 

During  the  past  spring,  by  authority  of  the  President,  Special  Agent 
J.  W.  C^en  was  instructed  to  visit  the  different  tribes  in  Montana  Ter- 
ritory to  effect  such  treaty  arrangements  as  might  be  best  for  the  interests 
of  the  Indians  and  the  citizens  of  that  Territory. 

Mr.  Cullen  has  recently  reached  this  city,  and  submitted  to  this  office 
treaties  made  by  him  with  the  Blood,  Piegan,  and  Blackfeet  Indians, 
Gros  Ventres,  Missouri  Biver  Crows,  and  the  Bannocks  and  Shoshones. 
These  treaties  provide  tor  the  extinguishment  of  the  title  of  the  Indians 
to  a  large  extent  of  country,  and  for  their  location  upon  districts  of 
country  suited  to  their  wants,  where  agencies  are  to  be  established  for 
them,  and  where  they  may  receive  the  l^dnefits  derivable  from  the  annui- 
ties stipulated  to  be  paid  them. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  several  treaties  with  the  tribes  in  E^an- 
sas,  yet  before  the  Senate,  may  be  acted  upon,  and  their  ratification 
advised  at  the  next  session  of  that  body,  in  order  that  the  contemplated 
removal  of  the  Indians  from  Kansas  to  the  Indian  country  may  be 
speedily  effected.  In  expectation  of  the  change  they  thought  would  take 
place  ere  this,  many  of  the  Indians  felt  little  or  no  interest  in  cultivating 
and  improving  their  lands,  and  ceased  their  labors  in  a  great  measure. 
They  have  also  been  very  much  annoyed  by  the  encroachments  of  the 
whites,  who  are  but  too  eager  to  get,  even  by  unfair  means,  possession 
of  their  lands.  I  renew  the  recommendation  made  in  a  previous  annual 
report  that  the  treaty  negotiated  in  1865,  by  Superintendent  Irish,  with 
nearly  all  the  bands  of  Utah  Indians  in  UUth  Territory,  contemplating 
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their  removal  to  the  Uinta  reservation,  be  confirmed,  or  else  anew  treaty 
be  made.  The  Indians  are  poor,  and  the  game  upon  which  they  depend 
for  subsistence  is  by  no  means  abundant.  It  certainly  is  very  desirable 
that  their  title  to  the  lands  in  the  Territory  be  extinguished,  and  they  be 
permanently  located  on  the  reservation  referred  to,  where  they  could  be 
helped,  and  put  in  the  way  of  being  made  self-sustaining  in  the  course 
of  time.  A  treaty  should  be  made  with  the  Ottoes  and  Missourias  in 
Nebraska,  and  with  the  Stockbridges  in  Wisconsin.  Both  of  these  tribes 
are  in  a  destitute  condition,  but  they  have  valuable  lands,  much  of 
which  is  no  benefit  or  practical  use  to  them.  By  the  proceeds  of  a  sale 
of  these  lands  they  can  be  comfortably  supported  and  provided  with 
means  to  engage  in  industrial  pursuits,  and  to  educate  their  children.  I 
can  but  express  what  is  so  apparent,  and  what  has  heretofore  been  seen 
and  recommended  in  communications  to  and  from  this  office,  the  propriety 
and  necessity  of  there  being  some  treaty  arrangements  entered  into  with 
tribes  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  Washington  Territories, 
having  no  treaty  relations  with  the  government^  especially  with  those 
tribes  inhabiting  or  claiming  rich  agricultural  districts  or  mining  regions, 
in  order  that  their  rights  may  be  determined  and  secured,  x)eace  relations 
established,  and  proper  measures  adopted  for  their  civilization,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  rights  of  settlers  protected,  and  desirable  wastes  of  country 
opened  for  occupancy  and  improvement  by  citizens.  The  tribes  in  these 
Territories,  as  well  as  others,  have  long  roamed  free  and  uncontrolled 
over  the  countries  they  occupy^  which  they  claim  as  their  own,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  they  regard  with  jealousy  and  bitterness  of  spirit  the 
encroachments  of  the  whites^  who,  in  many  instances,  not  oidy  ignore 
their  rights  but  treat  them  with  contempt,  and  despoil  them  of  life  and 
property.  The  passing  through  their  country  of  a  continuous  stream  of 
emigration,  dispersing  or  destroying  the  buffalo,  is  one  of  the  causes  of 
great  discontent  and  suffering  with  them.  Treated  thus,  and  no  adequate 
compensation  being  made  to  them  for  what  they  have  yielded  up  or  lost, 
their  resources  of  subsistence  and  trade  diminished,  with  starvation  in 
the  future  staring  them  in  the  face,  the  wonder  is  that  there  prevaUs  any 
degree  of  forbearance  on  their  part,  with  such  provocations  to  discontent 
and  retaliation.  The  best  policy  to  pursue  towards  tribes  in  this  con- 
dition, and  which  justice  and  humanity  dictate,  is  to  treat  with  them, 
recognize  their  rights,  relieve  them  from  suffering,  remunerate  them  for 
that  of  which  they  have  been  deprived,  and  provide  for  their  concentration 
upon  tracts  of  country  guaranteed  to  them  for  their  possession  against 
any  intrusion  by  whites,  and  then  teach  and  assist  them  in  whatever 
will  tend  to  make  them  ulti^tely,  and  at  no  distant  day,  a  self-sustaining, 
intelligent  people.  Und^r  the  beneficial  measures  of  such  a  policy  it 
may  be  reasonably  hoped  that  with  these  tribes,  now  so  wild  and  war- 
like, there  would  be  manifested  gradually  evidences  of  moral  and  social 
improvement,  and  a  condition  ere  long  reached  as  encouraging  and  as 
creditable  as  that  presented  by  some  of  our  best  tribe«,  such  as  the 
Ghoctaws  and  others.  In  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the 
report  of  the  peace  commissioners  to  the  President,  dated  the  7th  of 
January,  among  the  documents  herewith,  containing  their  suggestions 
and  recommen^tions  as  to  the  plans  most  advisable  to  be  inaugurated 
for  the  civilization  of  the  Indians,  especially  with  reference  to  those  not 
now  permanently  located  upon  reservations,  in  the  hope  that  Congress 
will  fs^yorably  consider  them,  and  make  appropriate  legislation  for  the 
carrying  i^to  effect  that  plan. 
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THB  QUESTION  OF  THB   TRANSFER    OF  THE   INDIAN   BUREAU   TO  THE 

WAl^  DEPARTMENT. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  recurring  to  the  proceedings  of  the  peace  commis- 
sion at  its  late  meeting  at  Chicago,  that  a  resolution  was  adopted  recom- 
mending to  Congress  the  transfer  of  the  Indian  Bureau  to  the  War 
Department.  In  view  of  probable  action  upon  that  recommendation,  and 
impelled  by  solemn  convictions  of  duty,  I  feel  called  upon  to  offer  some 
flEMSts  and  arguments,  for  the  consideration  of  Congress,  in  opposition  to 
the  proposed  transfer,  and  to  give  some  views,  suggested  by  nearly  two 
years'  intimate  official  connection  with  the  Indian  service,  with  regard  to 
the  best  method  for  the  future  conduct  of  Indian  affairs. 

In  1849,  Congress,  upon  the  creation  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
incorporated  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  that  department,  giving  to 
its  head  the  supervisory  and  appellate  powers  theretofore  exercised  over 
Indian  affairs  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  It  is  now  proposed  to  re-transfer 
the  bureau  to  the  War  Office. 

It  is  presumed  the  question  for  legislative  solution  will  be  three-fold : 
Shall  the  bureau  be  transferred  to  the  War  Department }  or  shall  it 
remain  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  or  shall  it 
be  erected  into  an  independent  department,  upon  an  equal  footing  in  all 
respects  with  the  other  departments,  as  recommended,  unanimously,  by 
the  peace  commission  in  Uieir  report  to  the  President  of  7th  January- 
last. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  present  some  reasons  against  the  transfer.  These 
I  proceed  to  offer,,  assuming  all  the  time  that  the  transfer  means  that  in 
future  all  our  Indian  affairs  are  to  be  administered  by  the  army,  under 
the  direction  of  the  War  Office. 

My  reasons  in  opposition  are — 

1.  That  the  prompt  J  efflcientj  and  suoeess/ul  management  and  direction  of 
our  Indian  affairs  is  too  largcy  onerous^  and  important  a  burden  to  he 
added  to  the  existing  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

There  is  a  limit  to  human  capacity  and  endurance,  and  whe  neither  is 
taxed  beyond  that  limit,  it  must  fail  in  the  performance  of  its  functions, 
and  the  result  must  be  disappointment,  and  most  probably  disaster,  to 
the  service. 

The  business  of  the  War  Department,  in  all  its  varied  and  complex 
ramifications,  is  sufficient  already,  if  properly  transacted,  to  employ  all 
the  faculties  of  the  most  accomplished  head,  even  with  all  the  aids  he 
may  summon  to  his  assistance ;  and  there  are  few  men  living,  if  any, 
who  can  give  the  requisite  attention  to  its  demands,  and  at  the  same 
time  discharge  properly  and  with  requisite  promptness  the  delicate, 
important,  and  numerous  duties  the  care  of  Indian  affairs  would  super- 
add. 

None  can  deny  that  the  safe  and  successful  management  of  the  mili- 
tary affairs  of  a  republic  of  40,000,000  of  people,  demands  the  constant 
and  exclusive  exercise  of  aU  the  x^owers  of  an  accomplished  and 
experienced  statesman. 

A  little  investigation,  and  even  a  superficial  knowledge  and  a  little 
reflection,  wiU  convince  every  candid  mind  that  there  is  no  branch  of  the 
public  service  more  intricate  and  difficult,  and  involving  more  varied 
and  larger  public  and  private  interests,  than  our  ^<  Indian  affairs;"  none 
requiring  in  their  control  and  direction  a  larger  brain,  or  a  more  sensi- 
tivA  and  charitable  heart. 

If  these  things  be  true,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  the  proposed 
^^  transfer''  is  unreasonable  and  wrong. 
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.  If  the  argument  applies  as  well  to  the  Interior  as  to  the  War  Depart^ 
ment,  let  it  be  so ;  its  force  is  not  abated  by  the  admission. 

2.  The  ^^  transfer j^  in  my  judgment j  toill^create  a  necessity  for  maintain- 
ing a  large  standing  army  in  the  field. 

I  yield  to  none  in  admiration  and  love  of  the  gallant  officers  and  s<^diers 
of  our  army.  They  are  the  hope  of  the  nation  in  times  of  public  dan- 
ger, when  the  honor,  integrity,  or  the  existence  of  the  republic  is 
threatened  by  foreign  or  domestic  foes.  But  "  there  is  a  time  for  all 
things,"  and  I  submit  that  a  time  of  peace  is  not  the  time  for  a  large 
standing  army.  In  time  of  war,  the  army  is  our  wall  of  defence.  In 
peace,  large  armies  exhaust  the  national  resources  without  advantage  to 
the  country.  The  safety  of  the  country  in  peace  is  not  to  be  sought  in 
a  magnificent  array  of  bayonets ;  but  in  the  virtue,  intelligence,  indus- 
try, and  patriotism  of  the  citizens.  With  the  restoration  of  all  the 
States  to  their  peaceful  relations  to  the  federal  government,  and  the 
return  of  their  population  to  industrial  avocations  and  prosperity,  if 
peace  is  maintained,  as  at  the  present,  with  all  foreign  powers,  our  mili- 
tary establishment  should  soon  be  reduced  to  a  peace  footing,  its  mate- 
rial rcttumed  to  industrial  and  producing  employments,  and  the  people, 
to  the  extent  of  many  millions  of  dollars,  annm^y  relieved  of  taxes 
now  expended  in  the  support  and  pay  of  the  army. 

Surely  Congress  is  not  prepared  to  transfer  the  Indian  Bureau  to  the 
War  Department  merely  to  create  a  necessity  to  keep  up  the  army,  and 
with  it  ^e  taxes. 

3.  Our4ruepolicy  towards  the  Indian  tribes  is  poace^  and  the  proposed 
transfer  is  tantamount^  in  my  judgment^  to  perpetual  war. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  presence  of  troops,  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  regulating  affairs  by  force,  arouses  feelings  of  hostility  and 
begets  sentiments  of  resistance  and  war  even  in  the  most  civilized  and 
peaceful  communities.  How  much  more  intense  and  bitter  are  the  feel- 
ings of  hostility  engendered  in  the  bosoms  of  barbarians  and  semi- 
civilized  Indians  by  the  presence  of  soldiers,  who  they  know  are  sent 
to  force  them  into  subjection  and  keep  them  so.  To  their  ears  the 
sounds  of  the  camp  and  the  boom  of  the  morning  and  evening  gun  are 
the  infallible  signs  of  oppression  and  war ;  and  the  very  sight  of  armed 
and  uniformed  soldiers  in  their  haunts  and  hunting  grounds  provokes 
and  inflames  the  profoundest  feelings  of  hostUity  and  hate. 

If  a  chronic  war,  with  additional  annual  expenses  of  $50,000,000  to 
$150,000,000  annually  on  account  of  Indian  affairs,  is  dei^ired,  the  trans- 
fer, it  seems  to  me,  is  a  logical  way  to  the  result. 

More  than  half  the  period  in  which  this  bureau  was  under  the  control 
of  the  War  Office  was  spent  in  the  prosecution  of  costly  and  unprofitable 
as  well  as  unjust  wars  against  the  Seminoles  and  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and 
in  vexatious  and  expensive  troubles  with  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten,  in  this  coimection,  that  almost  all  the  Indian  wars 
which  have  depleted  the  treasury  and  desolated  our  frontiers  ever  since 
the  bureau  was  given  to  the  Interior  Department,  had  their  origin  in 
the  jirecipitate  and  ill-considered  action  of  the  military  stationed  in  the 
Indian  country.  As  examples,  I  respectfully  refer  to  the  Sioux  war  of 
1852-4,  which,  as  I  am  informed,  originated  in  this  wise :  An  immigrant 
Mormon  train  abandoned  a  cow.  A  lieutenant  and  squad  went  to  the 
camp  of  the  Indians  who  had  found  and  eaten  her,  and  demanded  the 
man  who  had  killed  her.  The  Indians  refused  to  surrender  the  man, 
but  offered  to  pay  for  the  cow.  The  lieutenant  and  his  squad  fired  upon 
them,  killing  and  wounding  a  number,  when  they  were  surrounded  and 
massacred.  The  Sioux  war  ensued,  costing  us  $20,0u0,000  to  $40,000,000 
and  jseveral  hundred  lives,  besides  much  private  and  public  property. 
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In  April,  1864,  a  ranchman  named  Ripley  went  to  Camp  Sanboni,  on 
South  Platte,  and  charged  the  Indians  witid  stealing  his  stock.  A  Lieu- 
tenant Dunn  proceeded  to  search  for,  but  could  not  find  it.  Falling  in 
with  a  company  of  Cheyennes,  an  attempt  was  made  to  disarm  the  lat- 
ter. In  the  mel^  one'  soldier  was  killed  and  some  others  wounded. 
Then  followed  the  Cheyenne  war,  culminating  in  the  massacre  at  Sand 
Creek  of  120  friendly  Indians,  mostly  women  and  children,  resting  in 
their  own  hunting  grounds  under  the  protection  of  our  flag.  This  affair 
is  known  as  the  Chivington  massacre. 

This  war  cost  the  treasury  probably  not  less  than  ♦40,000,000,  an 
immense  amount  of  valuable  property,  and  no  one  can  tell  how  many 
lives,  involving,  as  it  did,  not  only  the  Cheyennes  and  Apaches,  but  the 
Arapahoes,  Kiowas,  and  Comanches,  and  many  bands  of  the  Sioux,  and 
was  ended  by  the  treaty  of  1865,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Arkansas. 

In  1866  the  military  took  possession  of  the  Powder  river  country  in 
Dakota,  within  the  acknowledged  territory  of  the  Sioux,  and  planted 
military  posts  Phil.  Kearney,  Reno,  and  C.  F.  Smith,  without  the  consent 
of  the  Indian  proprietors,  and  in  direct  violation  of  treaty  stipulations. 
A  fierce  and  bloody  war  ensued,  costing  us  many  millions  of  dollars, 
several  hundred  lives,  including  the  killed  at  the  Fort  Kearney  massacre, 
and  much  valuable  property. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1867,  a  military  command  burned  the  peaceful 
village  of  the  Cheyennes  jon  Pawnee  Fork,  western  Kansas,  who  had 
been  at  peace  with  us  since  the  treaty  of  1865,  on  the  Arkansas,  and 
were  then  on  lands  assigned  them  by  that  treaty.  The  Cheyennes  flew 
to  arms,  and  the  war  of  1867  followed,  in  which  we  lost  over  300  soldiers 
and  citizens,  several  millions  of  dollars  in  expenses,  and  an  immense 
amount  of  public  and  private  property,  and  killed,  it  is  believed,  six 
Indians,  and  no  more. 

The  pretext  for  our  celebrated  Navajo  war  in  New  Mexico,  it  is  under- 
stood, wa«  the  shooting  of  a  negro  servant  boy  of  a  military  oflBcer  by  an 
Indian,  and  the  refusal  to  surrender  the  slayer  on  the  part  of  the  Nava- 
joes,  who,  nevertheless,  proposed  to  make  the  amend,  after  the  Indian 
fashion,  by  pecuniary  satisfaction  for  the  offence. 

Four  campaigns  against  the  Navajoes  resulted,  in  three  of  which  oxvc 
army  failed  of  either  success  or  glory.  In  the  fourth  the  Indians  suc- 
cumbed to  the  superior  strategy  of  the  renowned  Kit  Carson,  and  were 
compelled,  by  hunger,  to  surrender. 

This  war  cost  the  treasury  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  people 
the  loss  of  many  lives  and  valuable  property. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  the  indiscretions  of  our  military,  I  am  informed, 
produced  similar  unfortunate  results,  and  nearly  all  our  troubles  with 
the  Indians  there,  marring  our  history  with  cruel  massacres,  and  in  some 
instances  with  the  extermination  of  whole  bands,  hiul  their  origin  in  the 
presence  and  unwise  action  of  our  military.  ^  In  evidence  of  this  state- 
ment I  refer  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Anson  Dart,'ex-superintendent  of  Indian 
affiiirs  for  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory,  to  be  found  herewith. 

Now  if,  as  I  think.  I  have  shown  military  interference  has  been  prolific 
of  war,  even  since  tne  bureau  has  been  in  civil  control,  what  of  peace  and 
tranquillity  can  be  expected  if  it  be  placed  entirely  in  military  hands  t 

4,  Military  management  of  Indian  affairs  ha^  been  tried  for  seventeen 
years  and  has  proved  a  failure,  and  must,  in  my  judgment,  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  always  prove  a  failure. 

Soldiers  are  educated  and  trained  in  the  science  of  war  and  in  the  ari« 
of  arms.  Civilians  are  taught  in  the  sciences  and  arts  of  peaceful  civili- 
zation.   In  Uftiug  up  races  from  the  degradation  of  savage  baibarism 
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and  leading  them  into  the  sunlight  of  a  higher  life,  in  anveiling  to  their 
benighted  vision  the  benefits  of  civilization  and  the  blessings  of  a  peace- 
ful Oiiristianity,  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  nie  perceive  the  propriety  or  the 
efficacy  of  employing  the  military  inst'Cad  of  the  civil  departments, 
unless  it  is  intended  to  adopt  the  Mohammedan  motto,  and  proclaim  to 
these  people  "Death  or  the  Koran,'' 

If  the  mass  of  our  i>eople  desire  peaceful  relations  with  our  Indian 
tribes,  mean  to  continue  to  recognize  their  natural  rights,  as  our  fathers 
have  done,  and  do  not  desire  their  violent,  extermination,  then  I  submit 
the  peaceful  and  therefore  the  civil  and  not  the  military  agencies  of  the 
government  are  better  adapted  to  secure  the  desired  ends. 

Blight  follows  the  sword  as  surely  as  desolation  sits  in  the  track  of  the 
hurricane  or  the  confiagration. 

Has  not  military  management  essentially  failed  in  civilizing  the 
Indians  f  When  and  where  did  it  turn  their  minds  from  war  and  the 
chase  and  fix  them  upon  agriculture  or  pastoral  life?  When  and  where 
did  it  reduce  the  cost  of  Indian  aflTairsf  It  has  only  succeeded  in  illumi- 
nating our  Indian  history  with  bloody  pictures,  in  surcharging  the  hearts 
of  our  tribes  with  hatred  and  revenge,  and  spending  the  money  of  the 
people  by  the  fifty  million  dollars,  oft  repeated. 

This  war  office  management,  now  proposed,  may  look  to  the  peaoe  that 
fallows  extermination  as  the  great  desideratum  of  the  service  and  the 
panacea  for  Indian  troubles,  but  such  peice  is  far  in  the  distance  if  it  is 
to  depend  upon  extermination  by  arms.  If  we  fought  five  or  six  hun- 
dred warriors  on  the  little  pent-up  peninsula  of  Florida  seven  years^ 
with  the  regular  army  with  many  thousand  volunteer  soldiers,  and  the 
navy  thrown  in,  at  a  cost  of  1,500  lives  on  our  part,  and  fifty  millions  of 
dollars  and  more  in  treasure,  leaving  at  last  several  hundred  Seminoles 
in  the  everglades,  who  still  claim  to  be  free,  how  long  will  it  require  and 
at  what  expense  of  treasure  and  blood  to  exterminate  (not  merely  subju- 
gate) our  300,000  Indians  now  occupying  and  roaming  over  the  plains 
and  mountains  of  the  interior,  an  area  of  more  than  200,000  square  miles  T 
It  would  seem  that  the  cost  price  of  Indians  slain  in  the  Florida  war,  in 
the  Sioux  war,  and  in  the  late  Cheyenne  war,  has  been  on  a  fair  average 
about  a  million  of  dollars  each;  and  if  our  Indian  troubles  are  to  be 
ended  by  exterminating  the  race,  it  is  e>ident,  at  the  present  rate  of  one 
Indian  killed  i)er  month,  that  the  achievement  will  be  completed  at  the 
end  of  exactly  25,000  years;  and  if  each  dead  Indian  is  to  cost  the  same 
hereafter  as  heretofore,  the  precise  sum  total  we  will  have  to  expend  is 
$300,000,000,000  to  complete  the  extermination.  But  besides  the  cost 
to  the  treasury,  it  is  found  by  actual  comparison,  approximating  closely 
the  truth,  that  the  slaying  of  every  Indian  costs  us  the  lives  of  26  whites, 
so  that  the  extermination  process  must  bring  about  the  slaughter  of 
7,500,000  of  our  people.  Extermination  by  arms  is  simply  an  absurdity, 
unless  we  could  get  the  Indians  under  the  protection  of  the  flag  in  larg^ 
masses,  surround  and  butcher  them  as  at  Sand  Creek.  But  admitting,  for 
the  argiiment,  they  deserv  eextermination  without  mercy,  and  that  we 
might  achieve  the  grand  consummation,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  glory 
of  the  result  would  bear  no  proportion  to  the  fearful  sum  of  the  cost. 

5.  It  is  inhuman  and  unchristianj  in  my  opinion^  leaving  the  question  of 
economy  out  of  viewj  to  destroy  a  whole  race  by  such  demoralization  aiid 
disease  as  milttary  government  is  sure  to  entail  upon  our  tribes. 

1  know  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  presence  of  military  posts  in 
the  Indian  countrj^  is  speedily  subversive  of  even  the  sternest  ideas  of 
Indian  domestic  morals.  Female  chastity,  the  abandonment  of  which 
in  some  tribes  is  punished  with  death,  yields  to  bribery  or  fear ;  marital 
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rights  are  generally  disregarded,  and  shameless  concubinage,  with  its 
«  disgusting  concomitants,  spreads  its  pestiferous  stench  through  camp 
and  lodge.  The  most  loathsome,  lingering,  and  fatal  diseases,  which 
reach  many  generations  in  their  ruinous  effects,  are  spread  broadcast, 
and  the  seeds  of  moral  and  physical  death  are  planted  among  the  mis- 
erable creatures. 

If  you  wish  to  see  some  of  the  results  of  establishing  military  posts 
in  the  Indian  country,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  600  or  800  half-breeds 
till  recently  loafing  around  Fort  Laramie ;  to4he  posts  along  the  Mis- 
souri ;  to  Fort  Sumner  in  New  Mexico,  before  the  Navajoe  exodus,  and 
to  all  our  militury  posts  in  the  Indian  country ^  with  no  known  exception.  If 
you  wish  to  exterminate  the  race,  pursue  them  with  the  ball  and  blade ; 
if  you  please,  massacre  them  wholesale,  as  we  sometimes  have  done :  or, 
to  make  it  cheap,  caU  them  to  a  peaceful  feast,  and  feed  them  on  oeef 
salted  with  wolf  bane ;  but,  for  humanity's  sake,  save  them  from  the  linger- 
ing syphilitic  poisons,  so  sure  to  be  contracted  about  military  posts. 
'  6.  The  conduct  of  Indian  affairs  m,  in  my  judgment^  incompatible  with 
thS  nature  and  objects  of  the  fnilitary  department. 

The  policy  of  our  government  has  always  been  to  secure  and  maintain 
peaceful  and  friendly  relations  with  all  the  Indian  tribes,  and  to  advance 
their  interests,  by  offering  them  inducements  to  abajidon  nomadic  habits 
and  the  chase,  and  to  learn  to  adopt  the  habits  and  methods  of  civiliz€d 
life.  To  carry  this  benevolent  and  humane  policy  into  practical  effect, 
we  have  stipulated  to  settle  them  upon  ample  reserves  of  good  land, 
adapted  to  pastoral  and  agricultural  pursuits ;  to  subsist  them  as  long 
as  requisite ;  to  supply  them  with  all  necessary  stock  and  implements, 
and  teachers  to  instruct  them  in  letters,  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  and 
in  our  holy  religion.  But  all  these  things  pertain  properly,  as  all  will 
admit,  to  civil  afiEiairs,  not  military.  Military  officers  will  doubtless  dis- 
play wonderful  skill  in  the  erection  of  forts ;  in  the  handling  of  arms 
and  armies,  and  in  the  management  of  campaigns,  but  who  would  not 
prefer  a  practical  civilian  in  the  erection  of  corn  cribs  or  hay  racks ;  in 
the  mancBuvering  of  ox  teams,  and  the  successful  management  of  reapeis 
and  mowers  f  A  well-trained  lieutenant  will  doubtless  perform  admirably 
in  drilling  a  squad  in  the  manual  of  arms,  but  I  doubt  his  c^apacity,  as 
well  as  inclination,  to  teach  Indians  the  profitable  and  efficient  use  of 
the  hoe  or  the  mattock,  or  to  successfully  instruct  naked  young  Indian 
ideas  how  tt>  shoot  in  a  mechanical,  literary,  or  scientific  direction.  You 
wish  to  make  yoiur  sou  a  farmer,  a  mechanic,  a  minister ;  you  do  not 
send  him  to  be  educated  at  West  Point,  but  somewhere  else  to  be  taught 
as  a  civilian.  Will  you  send  professional  soldiers,  sword  in  one  hand, 
musket  in  the  other,  and  tactics  on  the  brain,  to  teach  the  wards  of  the 
nation  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  theology,  and  peace  t  You  would 
civilize  the  Indian !  Will  you  send  him  the  sword!  You  would  inspire 
him  with  the  peaceful  principles  of  Christianity !  Is  the  bayonet  their 
symbol  t  You  would  in\ite  him  to  the  san(5tuary !  Will  you  herald  his 
approach  with  the  clangor  of  arms  and  the  thunder  of  artillery  ! 

The  nation  thinks  of  the  War  Department  as  the  channel  through 
which  the  chief  executive  directs  the  movements  of  our  armies  and 
majiages  all  the  military  business  and  interests  of  the  nation,  not  as  the 
overseer,  guardian,  teacher,  and  missionary  of  the  Indian  tribes;  it 
regards  our  officers  and  soldiers  as  its  sword  to  repel  and  punish  its  ene- 
mies in  war,  to  guard  and  secure  its  honor  and  interests,  whenever  neces- 
sary, in  peace ;  but  not  as  its  superintendents,  agents,  agricultural  and 
mechanical  teachers  of  peaceful  Indian  tribes. 

7.  The  transfer  to  the  War  Office  will  be  offensive  to  tlhe  Indians^  and  in 
the  same  proportion  injurious  to  the  whites. 
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Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  demoralization  resulting  from  the  pres- 
ence of  military  posts  is  not  confined  t9  the  Indian,  but  reacts,  with 
accumulated  power,  upon  the  soldier. 

The  nature  and  objects  of  the  War  l>epartment,  as  indicated  by  it« 
very  name,  war,  are  essentially  military,  while  the  nature  of  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Indians  ought  to  be,  and  the  objects  aimed  at  in  their 
canductare,  essentially  civil, 

I  have  met  many  tribes  within  twelve  months,  and  consulted  with 
their  chiefs  and  warriors,  publicly  and  privately,  and,  without  exception, 
they  have  de(*lared  their  unwillingness  to  have  the  military  among  them. 
It  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  interests  of  peace  and  to  prevent 
wars,  that  resi^ect  should  be  paid  to  the  wishes  of  these  people  in  this 
matter.  I  believe  there  should  be  no  soldier  in  the  Indian  country  in 
time  of  i)eace.  Who  can  wonder  that  these  people  do  not  wish  to  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  our  military  authorities  f  What  have  they  ever 
done  to  conciliate  them  t  Is  it  to  be  supposed  they  can  desire  to  be  gov- 
erned by  those  who  have  visited  upon  their  race  most  of  the  woes  they  have 
experienced?  Can  they  forget  who  have  been  employed  to  drive  them 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  plains,  and  who  still  pursue  them  in  their  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  and  persecute  them  even  unto  death  ?  Can  they  ever 
forget  the  insignia  of  those  who  shot  down,  by  military'  orders,  their  old 
men,  women,  and  children,  under  the  white  flag  and  under  our  own  ban- 
ner, at  Sand  creek  ?  Will  they  forget  that  our  military  sometimes  bum 
their  homes,  as  at  the  Pawnee  Fork,  and  turn  their  women  and  children 
unsheltered  into  the  wilderness  f 

As  a  rule,  with  rare  exceptions,  if  any,  Indian  tribes  never  break  the 
l>eace  without  powerful  provocation  or  actual  wrong  perpetrated  against 
them  first ;  if  they  are  properly  treated,  their  rights  regarded,  and  our 
promises  faithfully  kept  to  them,  our  treiaty  engagements  promptly  ful- 
filled, and  their  wants  of  subsistence  liberally  supplied,  there  4s  seldom, 
if  ever,  the  slightest  danger  of  a  breach  of  the  peace  on  their  part. 

If  for  want  of  appropriations  the  Indians  now  at  war  had  not  had  their 
supplies  of  subsistence  unfortunately  stopped  this  spring,  in  my  judg- 
ment the  Cheyennes  and  their  allies  would  have  been  at  peace  with  us 
to-day.  Eespect  then  their  wishes;  keep  them  well  fed,  and  there  will 
be  no  need  of  armies  among  them.  But  violate  our  pledges;  postpone, 
neglect,  or  refuse  the  fulfilment  of  our  treaty  engagements  with  them ; 
])ermit  them  to  get  hungry  and  half-starved,  and  the  presence  of  armies 
will  not  restrain  them  from  war. 

8.  In  tike  report^  1th  January  Uistj  of  the  peace  commisifionj  after  full 
examination  of  the  tchole  question^  the  commission  unanimously  recommended 
that  the  Indian  affairs  should  beplacedj  not  in  the  War  Office^  hut  upon  the 
footing  of  an  independent  department  or  bureau. 

Then  their  facts  were  correct,  their  reasoning  and  conclusion  sound, 
and  to  go  back  now  upon  that  report  and  repudiate  their  own  deliberate 
and  unanimous  recommendation,  it  seems  to  me,  will  subject  the  com- 
mission to  severe  criticism. 

I  have  no  reflections  to  cast  upon  those  gentlemen  of  the  commission 
who  have  changed  front,  for  reasons  doubtless  satisfactory  to  themselves; 
but  as  no  such  reasons  have  addressed  themselves  to  my  mind,  I  adhere 
to  the  unanimous  ^commendation  of  our  January  report. 

I  think  I  can  readily  understand,  however,  why  my  colleagues  of  the 
army  might  desire  the  transfer.  It  is  but  natural  they  should  desire 
it.  It  is  the  history  of  power  to  seek  more  power,  and  the  dispensation 
of  patronage  is  power.  Besides,  it  is  but  natiu^l  that  gentlemen  edu- 
cated to  arms,  and  of  the  army,  should  desire  to  see  the  aggrandizement 
of  the  army. 
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9.  The  methods  of  military  numagement  are  utterly  irreoandldble  with  the 
relation  of  guardian  and  ward. 

The  self  assumed  gaardianship  of  our  goverument  over  these  unlet- 
tered children  of  the  wilderness,  carries  with  it  all  the  obligations  that 
grow  out  of  that  relation.  These  can  neither  be  shaken  off  nor  disre- 
garded without  national  crime  as  well  as  disgrace. 

Guardianship  is  a  most  sacred  and  responsible  trust,  and  as  a  nation 
we  must  answer  to  the  Grod  of  nations  for  its  faithful  administration. 

The  paramount  duty  growing  out  of  the  trust  is  to  teach,  to  enlighten, 
to  civilize  our  wards.  If  teaching  means  the  instruction  given  to  the 
Aztecs  by  Cortez  and  Pizarro ;  if  enlightening  signifies  tto  conflagra- 
tion of  Indian  \illage8 ;  if  civilisation  means  peace,  and  peace  means 
massacre  a  la  Sand  creek,  then  by  all  means  let  us  have  the  transfer. 
To  every  unprejudiced  mind  the  mere  mention  of  the  military  in  connec- 
tion with  the  relation  of  guardian  and  ward  discloses  the  absurdity  of 
the  association. 

10.  The  transfer  will  in  my  opinion  entail  upon  fke  treasury  a  large  increase 
of  annual  expenditure. 

It  is  clearly  demonstrable  that  the  war  policy  in  conducting  our  Indian 
affairs  is  infinitely  more  expensive  than  the  peace  policy ;  and  if  the 
transfer  is  made,  as  a  matter  of  course  the  former  will  prevail.  If  so,  it 
seems  to  me,  our  legislators  would  do  well  to  investigate  the  question  of 
comparative  cost.  It  will  not  surprise  me  if  an  examination  will  show 
that  in  the  last  40  years  the  war  policy  and  management  of  Indian  affairs 
have  cost  the  nation  little  if  any  less  than  $500,000,000,  and  also  that 
the  civil  management  or  peace  policy  has  cost  less  than  $00,000,000. 
including  annuities,  presents,  payments  for  immense  bodies  of  land,  and 
everything  else. 

If  it  be  objected  that  the  war  management  does  not  necessarily  involve 
war,  I  answer  that  Indian  management  by  the  military  does  involve  the 
expense  of  a  large  standing  army  in  the  Indian  country,  and  will  cost  the 
country  all  war  costs  except  the  destruction  of  property,  and  that  the 
army  can  be  far  better  dispensed  with  than  not,  under  proper  civil  man- 
agement, and  its  cost  saved  to  the  treasury.  But  whether  war  be  a  neces- 
sary result  or  not.  it  always  happens  that  it  does  result  and  brings  with 
it  all  its  train  of  horrors  and  penalties.  If  it  be  alleged  that  many  of 
our  wars  have  occuiTcd  under  the  civil  administration,  and  are  therefore 
chargeable  to  it,  I  answer  that  while  the  fact  is  admitted  the  conclusion 
is  false,  for  it  ha«  already  been  abundantly  shown  that  nearly  all  our 
Indian  wars  since  the  bureau  has  been  in  civil  hands  had  their  origin  in 
the  rashness  or  imprudence  of  our  military. 

If  economy  is  desirable  in  our  present  financial  situation,  the  proposed 
transfer  will,  in  my  judgment,  be  disastrous. 

11.  The  presence  in  peaceful  times  of  a  large  military  establishment  in  a 
republic  always  endangers  the  supremacy  of  civil  authority  and  the  liberties 
of  the  people. 

History  is  so  replete  with  striking  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  this 
proposition  that  argument  to  sustain  it  would  be  simply  attempting  to 
prove  an  axiom.    I  therefore  close  the  argument  by  merely  announcing  it. 

This  brings  me  to  the  question,  whether  the  bureau  ought  not  to  be 
erected  into  an  independent  departmentf 

In  whatever  management  Indian  affairs  are  placed,  there  should  be 
division  of  neither  duties,  powers  nor  responsibilities,  but  these  should 
all,  by  all  means,  be  concentrated  in  the  same  hands. 

But  I  have  already  shown  that  the  War  Department  should  not  be 
intrusted  with  these  affairs,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Interior 
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Department  should  not  have  charge  of  t^em  except  in  the  alternative 
between  the  two;  if  for  no  other  reason,  from  the  fact  that  the  head  of 
that  departmcDt,  like  the  Secretary  of  W&r,  has  already  as  many  duties 
a«  he  can  perform  well  without  superadding  the  all-important  business 
of  Indian  affiurs. 

I  reach  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  the  only  wise  and  proper  answer 
to  the  question  is  that  Congress  ought  immediately  to  create  a  depart- 
ment exclusively  for  the  management  of  Indian  affairs. 

If,  however,  Congress  should  think  differently  and  make  the  transfer, 
it  seems  to  me  in  that  event  the  transfer  should  consist  in  a  change  of 
jurisdiction*  from  the  Interior  Secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  w^hile 
all  the  functions  of  the  bureau  should  still  be  performed  by  civilians. 

If  the  management  of  Indian  affairs  by  the  bureau  under  the  depart- 
ment of  war  was  a  failure,  and  if,  as  is  admitted,  it  has  been  not  fully 
satisfactory  under  the  Interior,  it  is  clear  that  the  mere  transfer  of  the 
bureau  from  the  one  to  the  other  will  leave  the  management  still  a  failure. 

Why  talk  of  the  transfer  as  if  the  simple  turning  over  of  a  bureau 
from  one  department  to  another  would  magically  cure  all  the  detects  of 
this  branch  of  the  public  service.  To  me  the  proposition  seems  absurd. 
What  is  the  ^^  transfer!"  Only  a  change,  and,  in  my  opinion,  from  bad 
enough  to  worse— that's  all.  The  War  Office  operated  the  bureau  17 
years  and  it  did  not  give  satisfaction.  In  1849  it  was  transferred  to  the 
Interior  Department,  where  it  has  remained  ever  since,  and  still  its  con- 
duct of  affairs  is  assailed.  Each  department  in  turn,  with  ample  time 
for  trial,  has  failed  to  manage  Indian  affairs  with  popular  approbation. 
If  either  department  is  to  blame,  both  are,  for  both  in  the  public  mind 
have  failed.  What  is  the  remedy  t  To  know  this  we  must  first  ascer- 
tain the  cause.  In  my  judgment,  the  cause  lies  on  the  surface  and  is 
simply  this:  there  is  too  much  cargo  for  the  capacity  of  the  vessel,  and 
too  much  vessel  and  freight  for  the  power  of  the  machinery.  We  have 
crammed  into  a  bureau^  which  under  the  supervisory  and  appellate  power 
is  a  mere  clerkship,  all  the  large,  complex,  difficult  and  delicate  affairs 
that  ought  to  employ  every  function  of  a  first-class  department.  Now, 
with  the  cause  of  faUure  before  our  eyes,  what  is  the  remedy!  Surely 
not  merely  to  put  the  old  bureau  under  another  crew  and  commander! 
Why,  such  a  transfer  can  give  neither  more  capacity  to  the  vessel  nor 
more  strength  to  the  machinery.  There  is  but  one  reasonable  answer, 
and  that  is:  If  you  would  have  all  prosperous  and  safe  in  any  sea  ana 
any  weather,  adapt  your  vessel  to  her  cargo,  and  your  machinery  to  your 
vessel  and  tonnage.  In  other  words,  launch  a  new  Departjnent  of  Indian 
Affairs,  freight  it  with  the  vast  and  complicated  reciprocal  interests  of 
both  races,  and  the  experiment  must,  I  believe,  prove  a  grand  success. 

Can  it  be  that  the  cinl  departments  of  this  great  government  have 
become  so  degenerate  and  weak,  or  the  military  so  exalted  and  so  potent, 
that  the  frinctions  of  the  one  are  to  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  other, 
and  the  congenial  sway  of  the  republican  statesman  to  be  r^^laced  by 
the  mailed  hand  of  the  military  tribune! 

I  believe  there  is  ingenuity  and  wisdom  enough  in  the  American  Con- 
gress to  devise  civil  remedies  for  supposed  bureau  mismanagement;  to 
strengthen  where  there  is  weakness ;  to  purge  and  purify  if  there  is  rot- 
tenness; to  punish  if  there  is  crime;  to  concentrate  power  for  prompt- 
ness and  efficiency ;  and  to  make  responsibility  answerable  in  proportion 
to  power,  without  transferring  the  toictions  of  civil  government  to  the 
military  organization.  If  such  a  transfer  of  one  bureau  be  necessary  for 
successful  administration,  why  not  upon  the  same  principle  of  others! 
And  if  of  the  bureau,  why  not  of  co-ordinate  departments !    The  argu- 
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ment  is  cnmnlative  with  the  increase  of  power,  and  the  appetite  which 
now  yearns  for  a  bureau  may  require  at  last,  to  satiate  its  hunger,  the 
transfer  of  a  department.  The  grasp  for  i)ower  always  strengthens  and 
enlarges  with  every  concession  of  power,  and  after  a  while  every  vestige 
of  civil  authority  may  yield  to  its  demands,  and  the  liberties  of  the  nation 
and  the  glories  of  the  republic  may  wither  together  under  the  blighting 
sceptre  of  military  despotism. 

In  the  management  of  this  great  branch  of  the  public  service,  involv- 
ing the  varied  interests  and  relations  of  the  government  and  people  with 
so  many  distinct  and  dissimilar  tribes  and  nations  of  men,  occupying  so 
many  gradations  in  development,  it  seems  to  me  there  should  be  but  one 
head  to  control,  govern,  and  direct.  In  his  hands  ought  to  be  placed  all 
the  power  necessary  for  the  prompt,  vigorous,  and  efficient  discharge  of 
the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  law  in  the  conduct  of  aU  Indian  afrairs. 
,  All  the  agents  through  whom  he  operates,  and  upon  whose  action  depends 
the  success  or  failure  of  his  administration,  should  be  nominated  by  him 
to  the  President  for  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  and  ought  to  continue 
in  office  during  good  behavior.  He  and  they  should  1^  allowed  ade- 
quate salaries,  to  place  them  beyond  the  temptations  of  want.  The 
funds  applicable  to  the  service  ought,  under  proper  restrictions,  to  be 
subject  to  his  direction ;  and  always  appropriated  at  least  one  year  in 
advance  of  their  probable  use.  I  think  he  ought  to  be  a  cabinet  minis- 
ter, with  all  the  influence  with  the  President  and  Congress  of  any  other 
head  of  department ;  and  have  under  his  control  an  efficient  corps  of 
clerks,  sufficient  in  number  to  transact  the  business  of  the  department 
with  promptness  and  despatch,  to  hold  their  places  during  good  behavior. 
Connex^ted  with  this  department,  and  subject  only  to  the  orders  of  its 
head,  there  should  be  a  police  force  of  officers  and  men  sufficient  in  num- 
ber to  perform  such  duty  as  the  exigencies  of  the  Indian  service  might 
demand ;  re-enforced,  if  necessarj',  Irom  time  to  time  from  the  regular 
army  or  by  volunteers,  or  diminished,  as  the  Secretary  might  advise;  to 
be  stationed  not  in  but  on  the  borders  of  the  several  reservations,  as 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  of  Indian  Affairs.  With  such  an 
organization,  having  a  competent  head,  well  versed  in  Indian  character 
and  the  history  of  our  Indian  aftairs,  holding  in  his  own  hands  all  neces- 
sary powers  for  i)romi)t  and  vigorous  action,  the  nation  might  confidently 
expect  peace  and  prosperity  on  our  borders:  the  rapid  and  undisturbed 
settlement  and  development  of  our  valuable  mineral  territories;  the 
early  and  peaceful  settlement  of  all  our  Indians  on  their  several  reser\'a- 
tions ;  their  easy  transit  from  nomadic  life  and  the  cha«e  to  agriculture 
and  pastoral  pursuits;  their  localization  in  permanent  habitations ;  their 
reception  of  ideas  of  property  in  things;  their  instruction  in  letters  and 
education  in  the  arts  and  sciences  of  civilization ;  and  their  adoption  of 
the  truths  of  our  holy  religion;  in  short,  the  country  would  inevitably 
soon  realize  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  Indian  problem.  But  if  our 
management  of  Indian  affairs,  conducted  nominally  by  the  bureau  under 
the  present  mixed  jurisdiction  of  two  departments,  civil  and  military,  is 
considered  a  failure ;  and  if,  for  17  years,  it  wa«  more  and  worse  than  a 
failure  under  military  management,  I  venture  the  prediction  that  it  will 
continue  to  be  a  failure  under  both  or  either;  and-that  it  never  can  and 
never  will  be  a  success  unless  condu  ted  upon  an  independent  basis, 
concentrating  all  necessary  powers  in  a  competent  heaa,  and  holding 
him  responsible  for  their  faithful  and  proper  exercise. 

In  urging  these  suggestions  I  am  fortified  fully  by  the  report  of  the 
l)eace  cx)mmission  of  January  last,  presented  herewith. 
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SHAX.L  OUR  INDIANS  BE  CIVILIZED!     AND  HOW! 

Row  can  our  Indian  tribes  he  civilized  f — Aasumin|^  that  the  government 
has  a  right,  and  that  it  is  its  duty  to  solve  the  Indian  question  definitely 
and  decisively,  it  becomes  necessary  that  it  determine  at  once  the  best 
and  speediest  method  of  its  solution,  and  th^n,  armed  with  right,  to  act 
in  the  intere  t  of  both  races. 

If  might  makes  right,  we  are  the  strong  and  they  the  weak ;  and  we 
would  do  no  wrong  U>  proceed  by  the  cheapest  and  nearest  route  to  the 
desired  end,  and  could,  therefore,  justify  ourselves  in  ignoring  the  natu- 
ral as  well  as  the  conventional  rights  of  the  Indians,  if  they  stand  in 
the  way,  and,  as  their  lawful  masters,  assign  them  their  status  and  their 
tasks,  or  put  them  out  of  their  own  way  and  ours  by  extermination  with 
the  sworcl,  starvation,  or  by  any  other  method. 

If,  however,  they  have  rights  as  well  as  we,'  then  clearly  it  is  our  duty 
as  well  as  sound  policy  to  so  solve  the  question  of  their  future  relations  to 
us  and  each  other,  as  to  secure  their  rights  and  promote  their  highest 
interest,  in  the  simplest,  easiest,  and  most  economical  way  possible. 

But  to  assume  they  have  no  rights  is  to  deny  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  Christianity,  as  well  as  to  contradict  the  whole  theory  upon  which 
the  government  has  unitbrmly  acted  towards  them ;  we  are  therefore 
bound  to  respect  their  rights,  and,  if  possible,  make  our  interests  har- 
monize with  them.    This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  : 

Row  can  the  Indian  problem  be  solved  so  a^  best  to  protect  and  secure  the 
rights  of  the  Indians^  and  at  the  same  time  promote  the  highest  interests  of 
both  races? — This  question  has  long  trembled  in  the  hearts  of  philanthro- 
pists, and  perplexed  the  brains  of  statesmen.  It  is  one  that  forces  itself 
at  this  moment  upon  Congress  and  the  country,  for  an  immediate  prac- 
tical answer. 

The  time  for  speculation  and  delay  has  passed ;  action  must  be  had, 
and  that  promptly.  History  and  experience  have  laid  the  key  to  its 
solution  in  our  hands,  at  the  proper  moment,  and  all  we  need  to  do  is  to 
use  it,  and  we  at  once  reach  the  desired  answer.  It  so  happens  that 
under  the  silent  and  seemingly  slow-operation  of  efficient  causes,  certain 
tribes  of  our  Indians  have  already  emerged  from  a  state  of  pagan  bar- 
barism, and  are  to-day  clothed  in  the  garments  of  civilization,  and  sitting 
under  the  vine  and  flg  tree  of  an  intelligent  scriptural  Christianity. 

Within  the  present  century  their  blanketed  fathers  struggled  in  deadly 
conflict  with  our  pioneer  ancestors  in  the  lovely  valleys  of  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi ;  among  the  mountain  gorges  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  beautiful  streams  of  western  North  Carolina  and  East  Ten- 
nessee, and  in  the  everglades  of  Florida ;  and  made  classic  the  fields  of  Tal- 
ladega, Emuckfau,  and  the  Ho  seshoe,  which  gave  to  history  and  fame 
the  illustrious  name  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

Within  the  memory  of  living  men,  their  tomahawks  reflected  the  light 
of  the  burning  cabins  of  white  settlers  on  the  Nolachucky  and  French 
Broad,  the  Hiawassee  and  the  Tennessee  rivers  and  their  tributaries ; 
their  scalping-knives  dripped  with  the  blood  of  our  border  settlers,  and 
their  defiant  battle-yells  woke  the  echoes  among  the  green  savannahs 
and  vine -tangled  forests  of  the  south. 

But  behold  the  contrast  which  greets  the  world  to-day !  The  blanket 
and  the  bow  are  discarded ;  the  spear  is  broken,  and  the  hatchet  and 
Avar-club  lie  buried;  the  skin  lodge  and  primitive  tepe  have  given  place 
to  the  cottage  and  the  mansion;  the  buckskin  robe,  the  paint  and  beads 
have  vanished,  and  are  now  replaced  with  the  tasteful  fabrics  of  civil- 
ization.   Medicine  lodges  and  their  orgies,  and  heathen  offerings,  are 
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mingling  with  the  dust  of  a  forgotten  idolatry.  School-houses  abound, 
and  the  feet  of  many  thousand  little  Indian  children— -children  intelli- 
gent and  thirsting  after  knowledge — are  seen  every  day  entering  these 
vestibules  of  science;  while  churches  dedicated  to  the  Christian's  God, 
and  vocal  with  His  praise  from  the  lips  of  redeemed  thousands,  reflect 
from  their  domes  and  spires  the  earliest  rays  and  latest  beams  of  that 
sun  whose  daily  light  now  blesses  them  as  Ave  Christian  and  enlightened 
nations  so  recently  heathen  savages. 

The  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Creeks,  and  Seminoles  are  the 
tribes  to  which  1  refer.  They  are  to-day  civilized  and  Christian  peoples. 
True,  there  are  portions  of  each  tribe  still  carrying  with  them  the  leaven 
of  their  ancestral  paganism  and  superstition,  but  their  average  intelli- 
gence is  very  nearly  up  to  the  standard  of  like  communities  of  whites. 
If  any  doubt  this  statement,  I  respectfully  make  profert of  thedelegates 
of  these  tribes  to  be  ibund  in  this  city. 

As  a  body,  the  men  representing  all  these  tribes  in  Washington  will 
compare  favorably  with  any  like  number  of  representative  men  in  our  State 
legislatures  and  in  our  national  Congress,  as  respects  breadth  and  vigor 
of  native  intellect,  thoroughness  of  cultivation,  and  propriety  and  refine- 
ment of  manners. 

I  could  refer  to  other  tribes  and  parts  of  tribes,  but  those  mentioned 
already  will  serve  the  purpose  in  view. 

Thus  the  fact  stands  out  clear,  well-defined,  and  indisputable,  that 
Indians,  not  only  as  individuals  but  as  tribes,  are  capable  of  civilization 
and  of  christianization. 

Now  if  like  causes  under  similar  circumstances  always  produce  like 
effects — which  no  sensible  i)erson  wiU  deny — it  is  clear  that  the  applica- 
tion of  the  same  causes,  that  have  resulted  in  civilizing  these  tribes,  to 
other  tribes  under  similar  circumstances,  must  produce  their  civilization. 

What  leading  or  essential  causes,  then,  operated  in  civilizing  the 
Cherokees  and  these  other  tribes!  The  Cherokees  lived  on  the  borders 
of  the  white  settlements  for  a  great  while,  with  a  boundless  wilderness 
behind  them,  to  which  they  retired  after  each  successive  advance  of  the 
whites,  until  at  length  they  reached  the  mountainous  regions  of  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabanm,  and  what  is  now  known  as 
East  Tennessee.  Here  they  remained  for  many  years,  until  the  enter- 
prise of  the  whites  surrounded  theii*  possessions  on  all  sides,  and  began 
to  press  heavily  ux>on  their  borders.  Down  to  this  period  the  Cherokees 
had  made  but  small  advance  in  civilization.  They  were  still  dependent 
largely  on  the  chase — still  clung  to  the  habits  and  customs  of  their  sav- 
age ancestors — and  little  change  will  be  found  to  have  taken  place  in 
their  habits  of  thought  and  lite  until  the  pressure  of  immigration  on  all 
sides  compelled  them  to  so  reduce  the  area  of  their  territory  by  succes- 
sive cessions  of  land,  and  so  destroyed  and  drove  away  their  game  as  to 
compel  them  to  resort  to  agriculture  and  pastoral  pursuits  to  save  them- 
selves from  famine.  Agriculture  and  stock-breeding  brought  with  them 
the  important  idea  of  individual  rights  or  of  personal  property,  and  the 
notion  of  fixed  local  habitations,  of  sale  and  barter,  profit  and  loss,  &c. 

Contact  with  the  white  settlements  all  around  confirmed  and  fastened 
this  new  class  of  ideaa  upon  them,  and  soon  resulted  in  a  corresponding 
change  of  habits,  customs,  and  manners. 

With  this  change  of  ideas  and  habits,  when  the  ancient  was  strug- 
gling more  and  more  feebly  with  the  modem,  when  darkness  was  more 
and  more  fading  away  before  advancing  light,  Christianity,  under  the 
labors  of  godly  missionaries  who  had  exiled  themselves  from  society  and 
home  for  the  love  of  God  and  souls,  began  to  lay  its  foundations  upon 
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the  ruins  of  a  crumbling  heathenism.  These  faithftil  mmt  went  forth 
^^  bearing  precious  seed,"  struggled  and  toiled,  endured  severe  {Hrivations, 
afflictions,  and  trials,  and  sowed  in  tears  the  germs  of  light,. truth,  and 
hope,  which  have  ripened  into  a  glorious  harvest  of  intelligence  and 
Christian  civilization.  This  tribe  are  not  only  civilized  and  self  sup- 
porting, but  before  the  fearful  disasters  of  the  great  rebellion  fell  upon 
them^  were  perhai>s  the  richest  people,  x)er  cai)i^,  in  the  world. 

This  historical  sketch  demonstrates  beyond  question  that  the  main- 
springs of  Cherokee  civilization  were,  first,  the  circumscribing  of  their 
territorial  domain ;  this  resulted  in,  second,  the  localization  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe,  and  consequently  in,  third,  the  necessity  of  agricul- 
ture and  pastoral  pursuits  instead  of  the  chase  as  a  means  of  existence ; 
and  as  a  logical  sequence,  fourth,  the  introduction  of  ideas  of  prox>erty 
in  things,  of  sale  and  barter,  &c.;  and  hence,  fifth,  of  course,  a  corre- 
sponding change  from  the  ideas,  habits,  and  customs  of  savages  to  those 
of  civilized  life ;  and,  sixth,  the  great  cos/djutor  in  the  whole  work  in  all 
it«  progress,  the  Christian  teacher  and  missionary,  moving  pari  pa>s9u 
with  every  other  cause. 

Unless  history  is  a  foble,  and  the  observation  and  the  experience  of 
living  men  a  delusion  or  a  lie,  I  have  demonstrated  that  an  Indian  tiibe 
may  become  civilized.  I  think  the  causes  also  operating  that  result  are 
clearly  shown,  so  that  they  are  patent  and  pal^mble  to  every  observer. 
And  I  might  close  the  argument  here  with,  ''It  is  demonstrated." 

But  truth  must  not  only  be  demonstrated,  it  is  necessary  also  to  im- 
press it  with  fact  upon  fact;  argument  must  not  only  be  conclusive,  but 
it  must  be  made  weighty  by  cumulative  truths. 

To  make  the  logic  of  the  argument  and  the  conclusions  irresistible,  let  it 
be  remembered  that  the  history  of  the  civilization  of  each  of  the  other 
tribes  I  have  named  is  in  all  its  leading  features  the  same.  The  necessi- 
ties imposed  by  diminished  territory,  of  individual  localization  and 
permanent  habitation,  of  abandonment  oi  the  chase,  of  resorting  to  the 
herd,  the  flock,  the  field,  the  plough,  the  loom,  and  the  anvil,  of  embracing 
ideas  of  property  in  things,  of  a  change  of  habits,  customs,  laws,  &c.,  to 
suit  new  ideas  and  new  methods  of  life,  and  of  imbibing  corresponding 
ideas  of  morals  and  religion,  operated  alike  in  all  these  tribes,  and  led 
them  each  through  the  same  pathway  into  the  broad  sunlight  of  our  civ- 
ilization. 

Now,  if  the  laws  of  God  are  immutable,  the  application  of  similar 
causes  to  each  of  the  other  tribes  under  our  jurisdiction  must  produce  a 
like  efiect  upon  each.  If  the  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Creeks, 
and  Seminoles  are  civilized  and  advancing  in  development,  so  will  be 
the  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes,  Apaches,  Kiowiis,  Comanches,  Sioux,  and  all 
our  other  tribes,  if  we  will  only  use  the  means  in  their  cases  that  have 
been  so  wondenully  successful  in  the  first  named  tribe. 

It  may  be  objected  that  some  of  our  tribes  have  long  been  under  the 
action  of  kindred  causes,  but  have  not  advanced  in  numbers,  knowledge, 
or  civilization.    This  I  emphatically  deny. 

If  tribes  long  under  the  care  of  the  government  have  failed  to  improve 
and  advance,  the  causes  of  the  failure  lie  on  the  surface  and  ar6  easily 
seen  by  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look. 

Our  course  has  generally  been  to  circumscribe,  but  not  to  localize  them 
in  the  pro|>er  sense,  and  thus  give  them  the  certainty  of  fixed  and  x>er- 
manent  homes,  but  to  hold  them  as  pilgrims  resting  a  year  or  two  on 
this  reservation,  and  then  removing  them  to  a  new  one  on  the  outer  verge 
of  civilization,  tnere  to  linger  awhUe  in  sad  suspense  till  the  remorseless 
n^acity  of  our  race  requires  them  to  move  farther  back  into  darkness 
a^in. 
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These  miserable  wanderers  after  rest  in  their  new  reservations,  which 
are  always  assured  to  them  €md  their  children  Jwrever  by  our  government 
t9i  the  treaty^  meet  with  a  fearful  drawback  upon  their  prospects  at 
every  remove.  Beyond  the  tide  of  emigration,  and  hanging  like  the  froth 
of  the  billows  upon  its  very  edge,  is  generally  a  host  of  kiw-defying  white 
men,  who  introduce  among  the  Indians  every  form  of  demoralization  and 
disease  with  which  depraved  humanity  in  its  most  degrading  forms  is 
ever  afflicted.  These  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  examples  of  civiliza- 
tion, except  the  military,  the^e  creatures  ever  see;  and  just  when  better 
people  begin  to  appear  in  the  advance  of  emigration  around  and  among 
them,  away  they  are  required  to  move  again.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
philosophic  chief  of  the  Arapahoes,  Lit^e  Raven,  laughed  heartily  in 
my  face  when,  having  told  him  something  of  hell  ana  heaven,  I  remarked 
that  all  good  men,  white  and  red,  would  go  to  heaven,  and  all  bad  ones 
to  hell.  Inquiring  the  cause  of  his  merriment,  when  he  had  recovered 
his  breath,  he  said,  ^^I  was  much  pleased  with  what  you  say  of  heaven 
and  hell  and  the  characters  that  will  go  to  each  after  death :  it's  a  good 
notion — ^heap  good — for  if  all  the  whites  are  like  the  ones  I  ludow,  when 
Indian  gets  to  heaven  but  few  whites  will  trouble  him  there — ^pretty 
much  all  go  to  t'other  place."  Thus  while  we  have  been  puzzling  our 
brains  to  find  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  Indian  civilization  and  chris- 
tianization,  the  fact  of  their  capability  for  both  and  of  the  manner  of 
achieving  both  is  demonstrated  to  us  so  clearly  that  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  being  deceived. 

What,  then,  is  our  duty  as  the  guardian  of  all  the  Indians  under  our 
jurisdiction  f  To  outlaw,  to  pursue,  to  hunt  down  like  wolves,  and  slay  f 
Must  we  drive  and  exterminate  them  as  if  void  of  reason,  and  without 
souls  f    Surely,  no. 

It  is  beyond  question  our  most  solemn  duty  to  protect  and  care  for,  to 
elevate  and  civilize  them.  We  have  taken  their  heritage,  and  it  is  a 
grand  and  magnificent  heritage.  Now  is  it  too  much  that  we  carve  for 
them  liberal  reservations  out  of  their  own  lands  and  guarantee  them 
homes  forever  f  Is  it  too  much  that  we  supply  them  with  agricultural 
implements,  mechanical  tools,  domestic  animals,  instructors  in  the  use- 
ful arts,  teachers,  physicians,  and  Christian  missionaries  f  If  we  find 
them  fierce,  hostile  and  revengeftd ;  if  they  are  cruel,  and  if  they  some- 
times turn  upon  us  and  bum,  pillage,  and  desolate  our  frontiers,  and  per- 
petrate atrocities  that  sicken  the  soul  and  paralyze  us  with  horror,  let  us 
remember  that  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  ii\justice,  oppression  and 
wrong,  heaped  upon  them  by  our  race  with  cold,  calculating  and  relent- 
less perseverance,  have  filled  them  with  the  passion  of  revenge,  and 
made  them  desperate. 

It  remains  for  us,  if  we  would  not  hold  their  lands  with  their  blighting 
curse,  and  the  curse  of  a  just  God,  who  holds  nations  to  a  strict  account 
ability  upon  it,  to  do  justice,  and  more  than  justice,  to  the  remnant }  to 
hide  our  past  iiyustice  under  the  mantle  of  present  and  future  mercy, 
and  to  blot  out  their  remembrance  of  wrongs  and  oppressions  by  deeds 
of  God-like  love  and  benevolence. 

That  they  can  be  elevated  and  enlightened  to  the  proud  stature  of  civ- 
ilized manhood  is  demonstrated.  We  know  the  process  by  which  &is 
result  is  accomplished.  Our  duty  is  plain ;  let  us  enter  upon  its  discharge 
without  d^y ;  end  the  war  policy :  create  a  new  department  of  Indian 
affairs ;  give  it  a  competent  head ;  clothe  him  with  adequate  powers  for 
the  performance  of  all  bis  duties,  define  those  duties  clearly,  and  hold 
him  to  a  strict  accountability. 

I  trust  that  Congress,  at  its  next  session,  will  make  liberal  provision  for 
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the  subsistence  of  destitute  Indians.  It  is  to  be  exceedingly  regretted 
that  the  requests  made  of  that  body  in  this  behalf  were  not  acco^ed  at 
their  last  session.  The  result  has  been  much  suffering,  the  disturbance  of 
peaceful  relations  with  the  Indians,  war  and  bloodshra,  with  the  expendi- 
ture of  large  sums  of  money  to  suppress  hostilities  and  punish  offend- 
ers. The  proverb  is  no  less  true  than  trite,  ^^  Better  feed  the  Indians 
than  fight  them."  In  regard  to  the  tribes  who  are  now  at  war  with  the 
government,  it  is  believed  that  but  for  the  stoppage  of  the  supplies  of 
subsistence  they  had  been  receiving,  as  promised  by  the  peace  commis- 
sioners and  stipulated  to  be  provided  in  their  trea>ties,  for  want  of  means 
by  the  department  to  continue  them,  there  would  have  been  no  trouble. 
Nocom plaints  were  hear^  of  depredations.  The  Indians  were  apparently 
satisfied  and  had  no  occasion  to  wander  over  the  country  in  quest  of  food, 
and  thereby,  under  the  cravings  of  hunger,  tempted  to  attack  settlers 
and  emigrants  in  order  to  supply  their  need. 

The  responsibility  of  the  unfavorable  (tondition  of  our  Indian  affairs 
in  this  regard  is  not  with  the  department,  or  any  branch  of  it,  for  the 
facts  and  necessity  of  action  in  the  matter  were  faithfully  and  earnestly 
represented  in  communications  addressed  by  this  office  to  Congress 
through  your  department ;  these  communications  form  a  part  of  the 
appendix  to  this  report. 

Some  provision  should  be  made  speedily  for  the  relief  of  the  Osages 
and  Kaws ;  both  of  these  tribes  are  in  a  deplorable  condition,  some  of 
their  people  being  reported  as  having  actually  starved  to  death.  Pre- 
vented by  their  enemies  from  following  the  chase,  possessing  very  lim- 
ited means  for  support  under  treaty  stipulations,  and  being  but  little 
inclined  or  fitted  to  cultivate  the  soil,  their  wants  have  become  very 
pressing,  and  unless  relieved  they  will  be  compelled  to  steal. 

From  the  time  of  the  war  with  the  Arapahoes,  Cheyennes,  and  Sioux, 
in  1863,  to  the  present,  many  claims  have  been  presented  to  the  depart- 
ment, by  citizens,  for  depredations  upon  their  property  by  these  tribes, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  about  $400,000.  Under  the  17th  section 
of  the  act  of  June  ^,  1^4,  regulating  traae  and  intercourse  with  Indian 
tnbes,  the  annuities  of  the  tribe  to  which  the  depredators  may  be  proved 
to  belong  are  made  liable  for  the  payment  of  claims  of  this  character. 
Should  the  claims,  or  any  large  portion  of  them,  against  these  particular 
tribes,  be  satisfactorily  proved,  allowed  and  directed  to  be  paid,  the 
Indians  would  be  for  several  years  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  their  annu- 
ities, and  the  consequences  would  likely  be  great  discontent,  followed  by 
further  and  greater  depredations.  It  is  very  desirable  that  these  claims 
should  be  settled,  and  I  recommend  that  Congress  be  requested  to  au- 
thorize a  commission  of  three  persons,  with  a  secretary,  to  visit  the  coun- 
try of  these  tribes,  to  investigate  and  report  all  such  claims,  as  well  also 
like  claims  against  the  Osages  and  other  tribes  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
and  those  against  tribes  in  New  Mexico  Territory. 

There  are  residing  in  the  State  of  Coahuila,  republic  of  Mexico,  near 
the  Rio  Grande,  a  large  number  of  Kickapoos  and  some  Texas  Indians, 
who,  it  is  complained,  raid  into  Texas,  and  upon  being  pursued  return  to 
Mexico,  thus  escaping  arrest  and  punishment.  These  Kickapoos  are 
principally  those  who  separated  from  the  tribe  in  Kansas  years  ago,  and 
went  down  among  the  southern  Indians,  locating  on  or  about  the  Washita 
river,  to  whom  were  added  in  1804  another  party  of  about  100,  under 
Chief  No-ko-what.  Tliey  were  induced,  it  is  said,  to  go  to  Mexico  upon 
representations  made  to  them  that  the  Mexican  government  desired  it 
For  their  own  interest  and  welfare,  as  well  as  in  justice  to  the  people  of 
Texas,  these  Indians  shoidd  be  removed  back  to  their  former  homes,  or 
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some  suitable  locality  in  the  Indian  country.  The  matter  was  submitted 
to  Gou§:ress  last  summer,  and  an  appropriation  asked  for  the  pur[)ose. 
I  renew  tlie  recommendation  then  made,  and  trust  that  means  will  be 
afforded  for  effectiDg  the  object  at  an  early  day. 

In  this  connection  I  recommend  that  legislation  be  had  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  i)eople  of  Texas  fix)m  invasion  by  Indians  from  the  noith 
of  Red  river,  and  from  the  east  part  of  New  Mexico,  which  1  suggest 
can  be  secured  by  the  establishment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  military 
posts  adjacent  to  or  along  the  northern  and  western  borders  of  the  State. 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  renew  the  recommendation  made  in  the  last  annual 
report  of  this  office,  that  an  appropriation  be  made  by  Congress  to  reim- 
burse the  Winnebagoes  for  expenses  incurred  in  their  removal  from 
Minnesota,  which  they  paid  out  of  their  own  tribal  funds.  This  is  mani- 
festly a  just  claim  against  the  government.  Compelled  to  leave  their 
former  home  through  the  covetousness  of  citizens  of  Minnesota,  who 
desii-ed  for  themselves  possession  of  their  splendid  country,  they  were 
brought  into  a  condition  of  much  suftering  and  need  ere  they  reached 
the  country  where  they  are  now  permanently  established,  and  it  is  no 
more  than  right  that  this  claim  should  be  promptly  satisfied.  As  a  tribe 
they  have  abandoned  the  chase  as  a  means  of  supiwrt,  and,  from  their 
long  association  with  the  whites,  have  acquii'ed  a  sufficient  pnuitical 
knowledge  of  farming  and  stock-raising  to  fit  them  fiiUy  to  maintain 
themselves,  if  they  are  aided  and  encouraged  by  the  government. 

The  attention  of  Congi^ess  should  again  be  called  to  the  necessity  of 
appropriate  legislation  for  the  prompt  fulfilment  of  the  stipidation  of  the 
third  article  of  the  treaty  made  with  the'Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  28th 
April,  18(>6,  respecting  the  rights  of  i>ersons  of  African  descent  residing 
among  these  nations.  As  the  councils  of  the  nations  have  decided  not 
to  give  to  such  persons  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship,  it  is  obliga- 
toiy  upon  the  government  to  remove  those  desiring  it  from  the  nation, 
within  a  specified  time,  which  has  passed,  and  to  expend  for  their  use 
and  benefit  the  $300,000  stipulated  to  be  so  used  and  expended  in  the 
event  of  such  decision.  That  sum  of  money  has  never  been  appropriated 
by  Congress,  and  there  being  no  place  designated  to  which  such  persons 
can  be  removed,  nor  any  provision  made  for  the  cost  of  removal,  no 
action  can  be  taken  in  the  matter  by  the  department.  The  subject  was 
laid  before  the  Senate  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  23d  of  July 
last. 

I  also  renew  the  suggestion  heretofore  made  of  the  importance  of  a 
revision  of  the  laws  relating  to  trade  and  intercourse  with  Indian  tribes, 
especially  in  the  respects  that  there  be  given' to  proper  courts  juris- 
diction over  cases  where  crimes  or  offences  are  committed  by  Indians 
against  one  another,  or  that  the  law  define  what  course  shall  be  taken 
by  a  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  or  Indian  agent,  to  arrest  and 
punish  offenders,  and  that  the  evidence  of  Indians,  in  cases  of  crimes  or 
offences  committed  by  whites  against  Indians,  shall  be  received.  The 
section  of  the  law  regarding  the  barter,  sale,  or  gi\ang  to  Indians  spirit- 
uous liquors,  or  the  introduction  of  the  same  into  the  Indian  country, 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  include  in  the  list  of  interdicted  spirits, 
beer  and  cider,  as  the  Indians  indulge  in  these  liquors  to  an  alarming 
extent,  and  often  become  intoxicated.  In  some  instances  unscrupulous 
men,  knowing  they  were  not  liable  to  a  i)enalty,  have  established  their 
breweries  near  Indian  reservations. 

Upon  the  subject  of  an  increase  of  the  salary  of  the  superintendents 
and  Indian  agents,  and  that  of  a  reorganization  of  the  clerical  force  of 
this  bureau,  I  would  again  renew  the  recommendations  heretofore  made. 
31  I 
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The  superintendents,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  receive  $2,000  per 
annum,  and  the  agents  $1,500.  Taking  into  consideration  the  responsi- 
ble duties  devolved  upon  them,  the  heavy  bond  under  whieli  many  are 
placed,  the  increased  price  of  late  years  of  things  needful  for  their  sup- 
port and  comfort,  it  must  be  apparent  to  every  reflecting  mind  that  tlie 
compensation  now  received  by  them  is  not  fair,  nor  measured  with  the 
responsibility  to  which  they  are  held  and  the  service  rendered.  I  would 
raise  the  salary  of  the  superintendents  to  at  least  $2,500,  and  the  agents 
$2,000  per  annum.  Or  perhaps  it  might  be  best  to  have  a  gradation  in 
the  salaries,  those  having  the  greater  responsibility  devolved  upon  them 
and  performing  the  most  labor  receiving  the  gi*eater  compensation. 

1  hope  that  something  will  be  done  at  the  next  session  ot  Congress  in 
the  way  of  providing  for  a  reorganization  of  the  clerical  force  of  this 
bureau.  Tlie  number  of  clerks  authorized  by  law  as  regular  or  perma- 
nent constitutes  but  little  over  one-h^lf  those  now  employed,  the  regit 
being  temporary  or  extra  clerks.  In  my  judgment  all  the  clerical  force 
required  for  the  i>erformance  of  the  business  of  the  office  should  be  author- 
ized by  law  to  continue  in  service  year  after  year  until  by  law  discontin- 
ued. The  salary  of  the  chief  clerk  should  be  raised  to  $2,500,  and  that 
of  the  chiefs  of  divisions  to  $2,000,  and  there  should  be  several  more 
clerks  of  the  fourth  and  third  classes  than  are  now  in  service.  I  also 
again  suggest  the  propriety  and  justness  of  an  increase  of  the  salary  of 
the  head  of.  this  bureau. 

1  transmit  herewith  the  usual  statements  of  funds  held  in  trust  by  the 
department  for  certain  Indian  tribes,  exhibiting  in  detail  the  securities  on 
which  the  funds  of  each  are  invested  and  the  annual  interest  thereon,  of 
transiictions  in  reference  to  sales  and  payments  of  Indian  lands  during  the 
year,  and  an  exhibit  of  the  present  liabilities  of  the  United  Stat^  to 
Indian  tribes  luuler  ti*eaty  stipulations  and  acts  of  Congress;  also  tables 
of  statistics  of  farming  operations,  population,  wealth,  and  education  of 
different  tribes.  These  statistical  tables  are  not  as  complete  and  satis- 
factory as  they  might  be,  and  then  again  they  are  only  a  part  of  what 
should  reach  this  office  in  time  to  accompany  this  report,  hence  the  actual 
results  in  the  i^espects  they  comprehend  cannot  \)e  fully  stated.  Full  and 
accurate  returns  would  no  doubt  show  that  the  bribes  generally  have 
done  ftilly  as  well  the  past  year  in  their  efforts  to  provide  for  their  support 
and  comlbrt  as  the  previous  year.  Although  the  Indian  tribes  in  our 
territory  recently  acquired  from  Eussia  have  not  been  brought  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  bureau,  I  have  thouglit  it  proper  to  place  among  the 
documents  herewith  transmitted  a  report  made  by  Brevet  Lieutenant 
Colonel  R.  N.  Scott,  by  of  der  of  Major  General  Halleck,  commanding  the 
military  division  of  the  Pacific,  in  which  will  be  found  much  valuable 
and  interesting  information  as  to  the  location,  number,  and  character  of 
the  Indians  on  and  near  the  boundary  line  between  Alaska  and  the  British 
possessions,  a  copy  of  which  was  furnished  to  you  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment. At  the  time  of  this  writing,  no  annual  reports  from  the  superin- 
tendents of  Oregon,  Montana,  and  Arizona,  and  from  several  of  the  agents 
in  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Montana  have  been  received,  but  should 
they  shortly  come  to  hand  I  will  endeavor  to  have  them  embraced  in  an 
appendix  to  this  rei>ort. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  ^ 

N.  G.  TAYLOR,  Commissioner. 

Hon.  O.  H.  Browning, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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A. 

REPORT   TO   THE    PRESIDENT    BY   THE    INDIAN    PEACE    COMMISSION, 

JANUARY  7,  1666. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States : 

The  undersigned,  commissioners  appointed  under  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  July  20,  1867,  "to  establish  peace  with  certain  hostile  Indian 
tribes,"  were  authorized  by  said  act  to  call  together  the  chiefs  and  head- 
men of  such  bands  of  Indians  as  were  then  waging  war,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  their  reasons  for  hostility,  and,  if  thought  advisable,  to 
make  treaties  with  them,  having  in  view  the  following  objects,  viz: 

Ist.  To  remove,  if  possible,  the  causes  of  war. 

2d.  To  secure,  as  far  as  practicable,  our  frontier  settlements  and  the 
safe  building  of  our  railroads  looking  to  the  Pacific;  and 

3d.  To  suggest  or  inaugurate  some  plan  for  the  civilization  of  the 
Indians. 

Congress,  in  the  passage  of  the  law,  seemed  to  indicate  the  policy  of 
collecting  at  some  early  day  all  the  Indians  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains 
on  one  or  more  reservations,  and  with  that  view  it  was  made  our  duty  to 
examine  and  select  '^  a  disti'ict  or  districts  of  country  having  sufficient 
area  to  receive  all  the  Indian  tribes  occupying  territory  east  of  the  said 
mountains  not  now  peacefully  residing  on  permanent  reservations  under 
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treaty  stipulations,"  &c.  It  wa«  required  that  these  reservations  should 
have  sufficient  arable  or  grazing  lands  to  enable  the  tribes  pla<5ed  on  them 
to  support  themselves,  and  that  they  siiould  be  so  located  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  established  highways  of  travel  and  the  contemplated  railroads 
to  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  subsequent  action  and  approval  of  Congress 
will  be  necessary,  however,  to  dedicate  the  distiict  oi;  districts  so  selected 
to  the  purposes  of  exclusive  Indian  settlement.         ^^' 

When  the  act  was  passed,  war  was  being  openly  waged  by  several 
hostile  tribes,  and  great  diversity  of  opinion  existed  among  the  officials 
of  the  government,  and  no  less  diversity  among  our  people,  as  to  the 
means  best  adapted  to  meet  it.  Some  thought  peaceful  negotiation  woidd 
succeed,  while  others  had  no  hope  of  peac^  until  the  Indians  were  thor- 
oughly subdued  by  force  of  arms.  As  a  concession  to  this  latter  senti- 
ment, so  largely  prevailing,  as  well  as  to  meet  the  possible  contingency 
of  failure  by  the  commission,  it  was,  perhaps,  wisely  provided,  that  in 
case  peace  could  not  be  obtained  by  treaty,  or  should  the  Indians  fail  to 
comply  with  the  stipulations  they  might  make  for  going  on  their  reserva- 
tions, the  President  might  call  out  four  regiments  of  mounted  troops  for 
the  purpose  of  conquering  the  desired  peace. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  August  we  met  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  organ- 
ized by  selecting  N.  G.  Taylor  president  and  A.  S.  H.  White  secretary. 

The  first  difficulty  presenting  itself  wa«  to  secure  an  interview  with 
the  chiefs  and  leading  warriors  of  these  hostile  tribes.  They  were  roam- 
ing over  an  immense  country  thousands  of  miles  in  extent,  and  much  of 
it  unknown  even  to  hunters  and  trappers  of  the  white  race.  Small  war 
parties  emerging  from  this  vast  extent  of  unexplored  country  would  sud- 
denly strike  the  border  settlements,  killing  the  men  and  canying  off  into 
captivity  the  women  and  children.  Companies  of  workmen  on  the  rail- 
roads, at  points  hundreds  of  miles  from  each  other,  woidd  be  attacked  on 
the  same  day,  perhaps  in  the  same  hour.  Overland  mail  coaches  coidd 
not  be  run  without  military  escort,  and  railroad  and  mail  stations  un- 
guarded by  soldiery  were  in  perpetual  danger.  All  safe  transit  across 
the  plains  had  ceased.  To  go  without  soldiers  was  hazardous  in  the 
extreme;  to  go  with  them  forbade  reasonable  hope  of  securing  peaceful 
interviews  with  the  enemy.  When  the  Indian  goes  to  war  he  enters  upon 
its  dreadful  work  with  earnestness  and  determination.  He  goes  on  an 
errand  of  vengeance,  and  no  amount  of  blood  satisfies  him.  It  may  be 
because,  with  him,  all  wrongs  have  to  be  redressed  by  war.  In  our  inter- 
course with  him  we  have  failed,  in  a  large  measure,  to  provide  peaceful 
means  of  redress,  and  he  kfiows  no  law  exc^ept  that  of  retaliation.  He 
wages  war  with  the  same  pertinacity,  and  indeed  in  the  same  spirit,  with 
which  a  party  litigant  in  full  conviction  of  the  right  prosecutes  his  suit 
in  court.  His  only  compromise  is  to  have  his  rights,  real  or  fancied,  fully 
conceded.  To  force  he  yields  nothing.  In  battle  he  never  surrenders, 
and  is  the  more  excusable,  therefore,  that  he  never  accepts  capitulation 
at  the  hands  of  others.  In  war  he  does  not  ask  or  accept  mercy.  He  is 
then  the  more  consistent  that  he  does  not  grant  mercy. 

So  little  accustomed  to  kindness  from  others,  it  may  not  be  strange 
that  he  often  hesitates  to  confide.  Proud  himself,  and  yet  conscious  of 
the  contempt  of  the  white  man,  when  suddenly  aroused  by  some  new 
wrong,  the  remembrance  of  old  ones  still  stinging  his  soul,  he  seems  to 
become,  as  expressed  by  himself,  blind  with  rage.  If  he  fails  to  see  the 
olive-branch  or  flag  of  truce  in  the  hands  of  the  peace  commissioner,  and 
in  savage  ferocity  adds  one  more  to  his  victims,  we  should  remember  that 
for  two  and  a  half  centuries  he  has  be^n  driven  back  from  civilization, 
where  his  passions  might  have  been  subjects  to  the  influences  of  educa- 
tion and  softened  by  the  lessons  of  Christian  charity. 
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This  difficulty,  meeting  us  at  the  very  threshold  of  our  duties,  had  to 
be  overcome  before  anythiug  of  a  practical  character  could  be  a<5Com- 
plished.  Fortunately,  we  had  on  the  commission  a  combination  of  the 
civil  and  military  power  necessary  to  give  strength  and  efficiency  to  our 
operations.  Through  the  orders  of  Lieutenant  General  Sherman  to  the 
commanders  of  posts,  and  those  of  Commissioner  Taylor  to  superintend- 
ent^s  and  agents  under  his  charge,  in  the  proiier  districts,  a  perfect  coh- 
cert  of  action  was  secured,  and  according  to  our  instructions  the  hostile 
Indians  of  Western  Dakota  were  notified  that  we  would  meet  them  at 
Fort  Laramie  on  the  13th  day  of  September;  and  those  then  south  of  the 
Arkansas,  including  the  Cheyennes,  the  Kiowas,  Conj^nches,  Arapahoes, 
and  Apa<?lies,  that  we  woilld  me«t  them  for  consultation  at  some  point 
near  Fort  Larned,  on  or  about  the  13th  day  of  October. 

Whilst  runners  were  being  employed  and  sent  out  to  notify  them  of 
our  pacific  intentions  and  our  desire  to  meet  them  at  the  times  and 
places  stated,  the  commission  resolved  to  occupy  the  time  intervening 
before  the  first  meeting  in  examining  the  country  on  the  ui)per  Mis- 
souri river.  The  steamer  St.  John  was  chartered,  and  such  goods 
purchased  as  were  thought  suitable  as  presents  to  the  Indians. 

On  the  13th  of  August  we  met  at  Fort  Leavenworth  and  took  the 
statements  of  Major  General  Hancock,  Governor  Crawford,  of  Kansas, 
Father  De  Smet,  and  others.  Thence  we  proceeded  to  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
and  took  the  statements  of  Major  General  Augur  and  others.  At  Yanc- 
ton  we  met  Governor  Faulk,  of  Dakota,  and  took  his  evidence  on  the 
subjects  embraced  in  our  duties.  Governor  Faulk,  at  our  request, 
accompanied  the  commission  up  the  river,  and  was  present  at  the  sub- 
sequent interviews  with  the  Indians  of  his  superintendency. 

Owing  to  the  low  stage  of  water,  our  progress  up  the  river  was  much 
retarded,  and  we  failed  to  reaeh  Fort  Rice  as  we  had  intended.  On  the 
30th  of  August  a  point  twelve  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Chey- 
enne river  was  reached,  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  turn  back  in 
order  to  fill  our  several  engagements  made  with  the  Indians  on  the  river 
as  we  went  up,  and  then  reai'h  Fort  Laramie  by  the  13th  of  September. 

On  the  return  trip  councils  were  held  with  various  bands  of  the  Sioux 
or  Dakota  Indians  at  Foits  Sully  and  Thompson,  and  also  at  the  Yanc- 
ton,  Pouca,  and  Santee  Sioux  reservations,  tiill  repoits  of  which  will  be 
foiuid  in  the  appendix.  Although  these  Indians  along  the  Missouri 
river  are  not  hostile,  and  do  not,  therefore,  legitimately  come  within  the 
scope  of  duties  assigned  us,  yet  it  was  thought  quite  import ant^  in 
determining  whether  the  country  itself  was  "fit  for  an  Indian  reservation, 
to  examine  into  the  condition  of  those  now  there,  and  especially  those 
who  are  endeavoring  to  live  by  agriculture. 

The  time  given  us  was  too  short  to  make  anji;hing  like  a  personal 
inspection  of  so  large  a  district  of  uninhabited  coimtry  as  that  which 
lies  north  of  Nebraska,  between  the  Missouri  river  on  the  east  and  the 
Blaek  Hills  on  the  west,  and  to  which  public  attention  is  now  being 
very  generally  directed  as  a  home  for  the  more  northern  tribes.  We 
took  evidence  of  those  who  had  traversed  this  region  in  reference  to 
the  soil,  climate,  and  pixKiuctions,  which  evidence  will  be  found  in  the 
appendix.  To  this  subject  we  shall  again  allude  w  hen  we  come  to  speak 
of  reservations  for  Indian  settlement. 

In  this  connection,  however,  before  returning  to  the  thread  of  our 
narrative,  it  is  oiu'  duty  to  remark  that  the  condition  of  these  tribes 
demands  prompt  and  serious  attention.  The  treaty  stipulations  with 
many  of  them  are  altogether  inappropriate.  They  seem  to  have  been 
made  in  total  ignorance  of  their  numbers  and  disxiosition,  and  in  utter 
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disregard  of  their  wants.  Some  of  the  agents  now  among  them  should 
be  removed,  and  men  appointed  wlio  will,  by  honesty,  fair  dealing,  and 
unselfish  devotion  to  duty,  secure  their  respect  and  confidence.  Where 
the  present  treaties  fail  to  designate  a  particular  place  as  a  home  for 
the  tribe,  they  should  be  changed. 

Eeturning  to  Omaha  on  the  11th  of  September,  the  steamer  was  dis- 
charged, and  we  immediately  proceeded  to  North  Platte^  on  the  Pacific 
railroml,  where  we  found  a  considerable  number  of  the  Sioux  and  north- 
em  Cheyennes,  some  of  whom  had  long  been  friendly,  while  others  had 
but  recently  been  engaged  in  war.  A  council  was  held  with  them, 
which  at  one  time  threatened  to  result  in  no  good ;  but  finally  a  full  and 
perfect  understanding  was  arrived  at,  which  though  not  then,  nor  even 
yet,  reduced  to  writing,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  has  been  faith- 
liilly  kept  by  them. 

It  was  at  this  council  that  the  hitherto  untried-  policy  in  connection 
with  Indians,  of  endeavoring  to  conquer  by  kindness,  was  inaugurated. 

Swift  Bear,  a  Brul^  chief,  then  and  now  a  faithful  mend  to  the  whites, 
had  interested  himself  to  induce  the  hostile  bands  to  come  in  to  this 
council,  and  had  promised  them,  if  peace  were  made,  that  ammunition 
should  be  given  them  to  kill  game  for -the  winter.  This  promise  was  not 
authorized  by  the  commissioners,  but  we  were  assm-ed  that  it  had  been 
made  not  only  by  him,  but  by  otners  of  our  runners,  and  that  nothing 
less  would  have  brought  them  in.  These  Indians  are  very  poor  and 
needy.  The  game  in  this  section  is  fast  disappearing,  and  the  bow  and 
arrow  are  scarcely  suflScient  to  provide  them  food.  To  give  one  of  these 
Indians  powder  and  ball  is  to  give  hiin  meat.  To  refuse  it,  in  his  judg- 
ment, dooms  him  to  starvation ;  and  worse  than  this,  he  looks  upon  the 
refusal,  esi>ecially  after  a  profession  of  friendship  on  his  part,  as  an 
imputation  upon  his  tiiithfulness  and  fidelity.  If  an  Indian  is  to  be 
tinisted  at  all,  he  must  be  trusted  to  the  full  extent  of  his  work.  If  you 
betray  symptoms  of  distrust,  he  discovers  it  with  nature's  intuition,  and 
at  once  condemns  the  falsehood  that  would  blend  friendship  and  sus- 
picion together.  Whatever  our  people  may  choose  to  say  of  the  insin- 
cerity or  duplicity  of  the  Indian  would  fail  to  express  the  estimate  enter- 
tained by  many  Indians  of  the  white  man's  character  in  this  respect. 
Promises  have  been  so  often  broken  by  those  with  whom  they  usually 
come  in  contact,  cupidity  has  so  long  plied  its  work  deaf  to  their  cries 
of  suffering,  and  heartless  cruelty  has  so  frequently  sought  them  in  the 
garb  of  charity,  that  to  obtain  their  confidence  our  promises  must  be 
scrupulously  fulfilled  and  our  professions  of  friendship  divested  of  all 
appearance  of  selfishness  and  duplicity. 

We  are  now  satisfied,  whatever  the  criticisms  on  our  conduct  at  the 
time — and  they  were  very  severe  both  by  the  ignorant  and  the  cor- 
rupt— that  had  we  refused  the  ammunition  demanded  at  this  council, 
the  war  on  their  part  would  have  continued,  and  possibly  ere  this 
have  resulted  in  great  loss  of  life  and  property.  As  it  is,  they  at  once 
proceeded  to  their  fall  hunt  on  the  Republican  river,  where  they  killed 
game  enough  to  subsist  themselves  for  a  large  part  of  the  winter,  and 
no  act  of  hostility  or  wrong  has  been  perpetrated  by  them  since. 

The  statement  of  this  fact,  if  it  proves  nothing  else,  may  serve  to 
indicate  that  the  Indian,  though  barbarous,  is  yet  a  man,  susceptible  to 
those  feelings  which  ordinarily  respond  to  the  exercise  of  magnanimity^ 
and  kindness.  If  it  should  suggest  to  civilization  that  the  injunction  to 
"  do  good  to  them  that  hate  us"  is  not  confined  to  race,  but  broad  as 
humanity  itself,  it  may  do  some  good  even  to  ourselves.  It  will  at  least, 
for  the  practical  man  honestly  seeking  a  solution  of  these  troubles, 
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serve  a  better  purpose  than  whole  pages  of  theorizing  upon  Indian 
character. 

At  this  point  we  were  informed  by  our  scouts  that  the  northern  Sioux, 
who  were  waging  war  on  the  Powder  river,  would  not  be  able  to  meet  us 
at  Fort  Laramie  at  the  time  indicated ;  whereupon  we  a(\journed  the 
meeting  until  the  Ist  day  of  November,  and  requested  them  if  possible 
to  secure  a  delegation  to  meet  us  on  our  return.  We  then  leffc  the  val- 
ley of  the  Platte  and  proceeded  up  the  Kansas  river  and  its  tributaries 
to  Fort  Harker,  and  thence  by  the  way  of  Fort  Lamed  to  a  point  80 
miles  south  of  the  Arkansas  river,  where  we  met  the  Kiowas,  Ck)- 
manches,  Arapahoes,  and  Apaches,  on  a  stream  called  Medicine  Lodge 
creek.  It  should  be  stated  at  this  point  that  when  we  arrived  at  St. 
Louis,  on  our  way  hither,  we  found  that  Lieutenant  General  Sherman 
had  been  summoned  to  Washington  city  by  the  President,  and  his  place 
on  the  commission  supplied  by  the  appointment  of  Brevet  Major  Gen- 
eral 0.  0.  Augur,  who  joined  the  other  members  at  Fort  Lamed  and 
participated  in  all  our  subsequent  proceedings.  At  our  first  councils  at 
Medicine  Lodge  the  larger  body  of  the  hostile  Cheyennes  remained  off ' 
at  a  distance  of  40  miles. 

These  latter  Indians  were  evidently  suspicious  of  the  motives  which 
had  prompted  us  to  visit  them.  Since  the  preceding  April  they  had 
committed  many  depredations.  They  had  been  tmceasingly  on  the  war- 
path, engaged  in  mdiscriminate  murder  and  plunder.  They  knew  that 
our  troops  had  but  recently  been  hunting  them  over  the  plains,  killing 
them  wherever  they  could  find  them.  They  could  not,  therefore,  appre- 
ciate this  sudden  change  of  policy.  For  two  weeks  they  kept  themselves 
at  a  distance,  sending  in  small  parties  to  discover  if  possible  our  true 
intentions. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Chevennes  we  concluded  treaties  with  the 
Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Apacbes,  and  after  their  arrival  we  concluded 
a  joint  treaty  with  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  all  of  which  we  here- 
with submit  and  earnestly  recommend  for  ratification. 

Before  these  agreements  were  perfected  we  had  many  interviews  or 
*^  talks  ^  with  the  several  tribes,  some  of  which  were  exceedingly  inter- 
esting as  illustrative  of  their  character,  habits,  and  wishes.  Being  pro- 
vided with  an  efficient  short-hand  reporter,  we  were  enabled  to  preserve 
the  fuU  proceedings  of  these  councils,  and  to  them  we  especially  call 
your  attention. 

After  giving  to  these  tribes  their  annuities,  which  had  been  detained 
at  the  military  posts  since  last  spring,  on  account  of  their  alleged  hos- 
tility, and  after  distributing  among  them  some  presents,  the  commission 
returned  to  Omaha,  and  thence  by  North  Platte  to  Fort  Laramie,  to  fill 
our  second  engagement  with  the  hostile  Sioux  and  Cheyennes  of  the 
north. 

On  arriving  at  Fort  Laramie  we  found  awaiting  us  a  delegation  of 
Crows,  with  whom  a  council  was  held  and  their  statements  taken.  Red 
Cloud,  the  formidable  chief  of  the  Sioux,  did  not  come  to  this  council. 
The  Crows,  as  a  tribe,  have  not  been  hostile.  Some  of  their  young  men, 
no  doubt,  have  united  themselves  with  the  hostile  forces  of  Ogallalla 
and  Brule  Sioux  and  northern  Cheyennes,  who,  since  July,  1866,  under 
the  leadership  of  Red  Cloud,  have  spread  terror  throughout  this  entire 
region  of  country. 

We  greatly  regret  the  failure  to  procure  a  council  witb  this  chief  and 
his  leading  warriors.  If  an  interview  could  have  been  obtained,  we  do 
not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  a  just  and  honorable  peac^.  could  have  been 
secured.    Several  causes  operated  to  prevent  his  meeting  us.    The  first, 
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perhaps,  was  a  doubt  of  our  motives ;  the  second  results  from  a  preva- 
lent belief  among  tliese  Indians  that  we  have  resolved  on  their  extermi- 
nation ;  and  thiid,  the  meeting  was  so  late  in  the  season  that  it  could 
not  be  attended  in  this  cold  and  inhospitable  countiy  without  great  suf- 
fering. He  sent  us  word,  however,  that  his  war  against  the  whites  was 
to  save  the  valley  of  the  Powder  river,  the  only  hunting  ground  left  to 
his  natioii,  from  our  intrusion.  He  assured  us  that  whenever  the  mili- 
tary garrisons  at  Fort  Phil.  Kearney  and  Fort  C.  F.  Smith  were  vrith- 
drawn,  the  war  on  his  part  would  cease.  As  we  coidd  not  then,  for  sev- 
eral reasons,  make  any  such  agreement,  and  as  the  garrisons  could  not 
have  been  safely  removed  so  late  in  the  season,  the  commission  adjourned, 
to  maet  in  Washington  on  the  9th  day  of  December.  Before  adjourning 
we  took  the  promise  of  the  Crows  to  meet  us  early  next  summer,  and 
sent  word  to  Eed  Cloud  and  his  followers  to  meet  us  at  the  same  coun- 
cil, to  be  held  either  at  Fort  Kice,  on  the  Missouri  river,  or  at  Fort  PhiL 
Kearney,  in  the  mountains,  as  they  might  prefer.  We  also  asked  a  truce 
or  cessation  of  hostilities  until  the  council  could  be  held. 

Beturning  then  by  way  of  i^orth  Platte,  we  received  new  assurances 
of  peace  and  Men^ship  from  tl^e  Indians  there  assembled.  They  will 
give  us  no  further  trouble  at  present.  They  are  the  same  to  whom  we 
gave  the  ammunition. 

Since  arriving  here  we  are  gratified  to  be  informed  that  Eed  Cloud  has 
accepted  our  proposition  to  (Sscontinue  hostilities  and  meet  us  in  coun- 
cil next  spring  or  summer.  And  now,  with  anything  like  prudence  and 
good  conduct  on  the  part  of  our  own  people  in  the  future,  we  believe  the 
]^dian  war  east  of  the  Bocky  mountains  is  substantially  closed. 

Our  first  duty  under  the  act,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  to  secure  a 
conference  with  the  Indians.  Having  obtained  that  conference,  our 
second  duty  was  to  ascertain  from  themselves  the  reasons  inducing  them 
to  go  to  war.  These  reasons  may  be  gathered  from  the  speeches  and 
testimony  of  the  chiefs  and  warriors  hei*eto  appended.  The  limits  of 
this  pai)er  will  not  permit  more  than  a  brief  summary  of  these  reasons. 
The  testimony  satisfies  us  that  since  October,  1865,  the  Kiowas,  Coman- 
ches,  and  Apaches  have  substantially  complied  with  their  treaty  stipida- 
tions  entered  into  at  that  time  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Arkansas. 
The  only  flagrant  violation  we  were  able  to  discover  consisted  in  the 
killing  of  James  Box  and  the  capture  of  his  family  in  western  Texas 
about  the  15th  of  August,  1866.  The  alleged  excuse  for  this  act  is,  that 
they  supposed  an  attack  on  Texas  people  would  be  no  violation  of  a 
treaty  with  the  United  States ;  that  as  we  ourselves  had  been  at  war 
with  the  people  of  Texas,  an  act  of  hostility  on  their  part  would  not  be 
disagreeable  to  us. 

We  are  aware  that  various  other  charges  were  made  against  the  Kiowas 
and  Comanches,  but  the  evidence  taken  will  pretty  clearly  demonstrate 
that  these  charges  were  almost  wholly  without  foundation.  The  charges 
against  the  Arapahoes  amounted  to  but  little. 

The  story  of  the  Cheyeunes  dates  far  back,  and  contains  many  points 
of  deep  and  thrilling  interest.  We  will  barely  allude  to  some  of  them 
and  then  pass  on. 

In  1851,  a  short  time  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  when 
a  vast  stream  of  emigration  was  flowing  over  the  western  plains,  which 
up  to  that  period  had  been  admitted  by  treaty  and  by  law  to  be  Indian 
territory,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  call  together  all  the  tribes  east  of 
the  Bocky  mountains  for  the  purpose  of  seciu-ing  the  right  of  peaceful 
transit  over  their  lands,  and  also  fixing  the  boundaries  between  the  difier- 
ent  tribes  themselves.    A  council  was  convened  at  Fort  Laramie  on  the 
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17th  day  of  September  of  that  year,  at  which  the  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes, 
Crows,  Assinaboines,  Gros-Veutres,  Mandans,  and  Arickarees  were 
represented.  To  each  of  these  tribes  boundaries  were  assigned.  To  the 
Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  were  given  a  district  of  country  "  commenc- 
ing at  tlie  Red  Butte,  or  the  place  where  the  road  leaves  the  north  fork 
of  the  Platte  river ;  thence  up  the  north  fork  of  the  Platte  river  to  its 
source ;  thence  along  the  main  ridge  of  the  Rocky  moimtains  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  Arkansas  river:  thence  down  the  Arkansas  river  to  the 
crossing  of  the  Santa  F6  roaa ;  thence  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to 
the  forks  of  the  Platte  river ;  thence  up  the  Platte  river  to  the  place  of 
beginning.''  It  wa«  ftirther  provided  in  this  ti*eaty  that  the  rights  or 
claims  of  any  one  of  the  nations  should  not  be  prejudiced  by  this  recog- 
nition of  title  in  the  others;  and  "  further,  that  they  do  not  surrender  the 
privilege  of  hunting,  fishing,  or  passing  over  any  of  the  tracts  of  coun- 
try hereinbefore  described.''  The  Indians  granted  us  the  right  to  estab- 
lish roads  and  military  and  other  posts  within  their  respective  territo- 
ries, in  consideration  of  which  we  agreed  to  pay  the  Indians  $50,000  per 
annum  for  50  years,  to  be  distributed  to  them  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  respective  tribes.  When  this  treaty  reached  the  Senate, 
^'50  years"  was  stricken  out  and  ''ten  vears"  substituted,  with  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  continue  the  annuities  for  a  period  of  five 
years  longer,  if  he  saw  fit. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  boundaries  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapa- 
hoe land,  as  fixed  by  this  treaty,  include  the  larger  portion  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Colorado  and  most  of  the  western  part  of  Kansas. 

Some  years  after  this  gold  and  silver  were  discovered  in  the  moun- 
tians  of  Colorado,  and  thousands  of  fortune-seekers,  who  possessed 
nothing  more  than  the  right  of  transit  over  these  lands,  took  posse^ssion 
of  them  for  the  purpose  of  mining,  and,  against  the  protests  of  the 
Indians,  founded  cities,  established  farms,  and  opened  roads.  Before 
1861  the  Cheyennes  and  Anipahoes  had  been  driven  from  the  mountain 
regions  down  upon  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas,  and  were  becoming  sul- 
len and  discontented  beeause  of  this  \iolation  of  their  rights.  The  third 
article  of  the  treaty  of  1851  contained  the  following  language :  "  The 
United  States  bind  themselves  to  protect  the  aforesaid  Indian  nations 
against  the  commission  of  all  depredations  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty."  The  Indians,  however  igno- 
rant, did  not  believe  that  the  obligations  of  this  treaty  had  been  com- 
I^lied  with. 

If  the  lands  of  the  white  man  are  taken,  civilization  justifies  him  in 
resisting  the  invader.  Civilization  does  more  than  this :  it  brands  him 
as  a  coward  and  a  slave  if  he  submits  to  the  wrong.  Here  civilization 
made  its  contract  and  guaranteed  the  rights  of  the  weaker  party.  It 
did  not  stand  by  the  guarantee.  The  treaty  was  broken,  but  not  by  the 
savage.  If  the  savage  resists,  civilization,  with  the  ten  commandments 
in  one  hand  and  the  sword  in  the  other,  demands  his  immediate  exter- 
mi  lation. 

We  do  not  contest  the  ever-ready  argument  that  civilization  must  not 
be  arrested  in  its  progress  by  a  handfiil  of  savages.  We  earnestly  desire 
the  speedy  settlement  of  all  our  territories.  None  are  more  anxious 
than  we  to  see  their  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth  develoi>ed  by  an 
industrious,  thrifty,  and  enlightened  population.  And  we  fully  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  Indian  must  not  stand  in  the  way  of  this  result.  We 
would  only  be  understood  a«  doubting  the  purity  and  genuineness  of 
that  civilization  which  reaches  its  ends  by  fsilsehood  and  violence,  and 
dispenses  blessings  that  spring  from  violated  rights. 
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These  Indians  saw  their  former  homes  and  hunting  grounds  overrun 
by  a  greedy  population,  t^hirsting  for  gold.  They  saw  their  game  driven 
east  to  the  plains,  and  soon  found  themselves  the  objects  of  jealousy  and  j 
hatred.  They  too  must  go.  The  presence  of  the  injured  is  too  often 
painful  to  the  wi'ong-doer,  and  innocence  offensive  to  the  eyes  of  guilt.  ( 
It  now  became  apparent  that  what  had  been  taken  by  force  must  be 
retained  by  the  ravisher,  and  nothing  wa^  left  for  the  Indian  but  to  ratify 
a  treaty  consecrating  the  act. 

On  the  18th  day  of  February,  1861,  this  was  done  at  Fort  Wise,  in 
Kansas.  These  tribes  ceded  tiieir  magnificent  possessions,  enough  to 
constitute  two  great  States  of  the  Union,  retaining  only  a  small  district 
for  themselves,  "  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sandy  Fork  of  the 
Arkansas  river  and  extending  westwardly  along  said  river  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Purgatory  river ;  thence  along  up  the  west  bank  of  the  Purgatory 
river  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  TeiTitory  of  New  Mexico ;  thence 
west  along  said  boundary  to  a  point  where  a  line  drawn  due  south  from 
a  point  on  the  Arkansas  river  five  miles  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Huer- 
fano river  would  intersect  said  northern  boundary  of  New  Mexico ;  thence 
due  north  from  that  point  on  said  boundary  to  the  Sandy  Fork  to  the  place 
of  beginning.''  By  examining  the  map,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  reserva- 
tion lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Arkansas  river,  and  includes  the  country 
around  Fbrt  Lyon.  In  consideration  of  this  concession,  the  United  States 
entered  into  new  obligations.  Not  being  able  to  protect  them  in  the  larger 
reservation,  the  nation  resolved  that  it  would  protect  them  "in  thfe  quiet 
and  peaceable  iHJssession"  of  the  smaller  tract.  Second,  "to  pay  each 
tribe  $30,000  per  annum  for  15  years;"  and  third,  that  houses  sliould  be 
built,  lands  broken  up  and  fenced,  and  stock  animals  and  agricultural 
implements  furnished.  In  addition  to  this,  mills  were  to  be  built,  and 
engineers,  farmers,  and  mechanics  sent  among  them.  These  obligations, 
like  the  obligations  of  1851,  furnished  glittering  evidences  of  humanity 
to  the  reader  of  the  treaty.  Unfoitunately,  the  evidence  stops  at  that 
point. 

In  considering  this  treaty,  it  will  occiir  to  the  reader  that  the  11th 
article  demonstrates  the  amicable  rHations  between  the  Indians  and 
their  white  friends  up  to  that  time.  It  provides  as  follows :  "  In  consid- 
eration of  the  kind  treatment  of  the  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes  by  the 
citizens  of  Denver  City  and  the  adjacent  towns,  they  respectfully  request 
that  the  proprietors  of  said  city  and  adjacent  towns  be  admitted  by  the 
United  Stiites  government  to  enter  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  to  include 
said  city  and  towns  at  the  minimum  price  of  $1  25  per  acre." 

Large  and  flourishing  cities  had  been  built  on  the  Indian  lands,  in 
open  violation  of  our  ti*eixty.  Town  lots  were  being  sold,  not  by  the 
acre,  but  by  the  front  foot.  Rich  mines  had  been  opened  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  through  the  streets  of  these  young  cities  poured  the  streams 
of  golden  wealth.  This  had  once  been  Indian  property.  If  the  white 
man  in  taking  it  was  "  kind"  to  the  savage,  this  at  least  carried  with  it 
some  honor,  and  deserves  to  be  remembered.  By  some  it  may  be  thought 
that  a  more  substantial  return  might  well  have  been  made.  By  others 
it  may  be  imagined  that  the  propei-ty  of  the  Indians  and  the  amiable 
coui'tesies  of  the  whites  were  just  equivalents.  But  "kind  treatment" 
here  was  estimated  at  more  than  the  Indians  could  give.  It  was  thought 
to  deserve  something  additional  at  the  hands  of  the  government,  and  the 
sites  of  cities  at  $1  25  per  acre  was  perhaps  as  rejisonable  as  could  be 
expected.  If  the  absolute  donation  of  cities  already  built  would  secure 
justice,  much  less  kindness  to  the  red  man,  the  government  could  make 
the  gift  and  saye  its  millions  of  treasure. 
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When  the  treaty  came  to  the  Senate,  the  11th  article  was  stricken  ont; 
but  it  would  be  unjust  to  suppose  that  this  action  was  permitted  to  influ- 
ence in  the  least  ftiture  treatment  by  the  whites.  From  this  time  until 
the  12th  of  April,  1864,  these  Indians  were  confessedly  at  peace.  On  that 
day  a  man  by  the  name  of  Ripley,  a  ranchman,  came  into  Camp  Sanborn, 
on  the  South  Platte,  and  stated  that  the  Indians  had  taken  his  btock;  he 
did  not  know  what  tribe.  He  asked  and  obtained  of  Captain  Sanborn, 
the  commander  of  the  post,  troops  for  the  purpose  of  pursuit.  Lieuten- 
ant Dunn,  with  40  men,  were  put  under  the  guide  of  this  man  Ripley, 
with  instructions  to  disarm  the  Indians  found  in  possession  of  Ripley^s 
stock.  Who  or  what  Ripley  was  we  know  not.  That  he  owned  stock  we 
have  his  own  word — the  word  of  no  one  else.  During  the  day  Indians  were 
found.  Ripley  claimed  some  of  the  horses.  Lieutenant  Dunn  ordered 
the  soldiers  to  stop  the  herd,  and  ordered  the  Indians  to  come  forward 
and  talk  with  him.  Several  of  them  rode  forward,  and  when  within  six 
or  eight  feet  Dunn  ordered  his  men  to  dismount  and  disarm  the  Indians. 
The  Indians  of  course  resisted,  and  a  fight  ensued.  What  Indians  they 
were  he  knew  not;  from  bows  and  arrowp  found,  he  judged  them  to  be 
Cheyennes. 

Dunn  getting  the  worst  of  the  fight,  returned  to  camp,  obtained  a 
guide  and  a  remount,  and  next  morning  started  again.  In  May  follow- 
ing, Major  Downing,  of  the  1st  Colorado  cavalry,  went  to  Denver  and 
asked  Colonel  Chivington  to  give  him  a  force  to  move  against  the  Indians, 
for  what  purpose  we  do  not  know.  Chivington  gave  him  the  men,  and 
the  following  are  Downing's  own  words:  "I  captured  an  Indian  and 
required  him  to  go  to  the  village  or  I  would  kill  him.  This  was  about 
the  middle  of  May.  We  started  about  11  o'clock  in  the  day,  travelled 
all  day  and  all  that  night;  about  daylight  I  succeeded  in  surprising  the 
Cheyenne  village  of  Cedar  Bluffs,  in  a  small  canon  about  60  miles  north 
of  the  South  Platte  river.  We  commenced  shooting.  I  ordered  the  men 
to  commence  killing  them.  They  lost,  as  I  am  informed,  some  26  killed* 
and  30  wounded.  My  own  loss  was  one  killed  and  one  wounded.  I  burnt 
up  their  lodges  and  everything  I  could  get  hold  of.  I  took  no  prisoners. 
We  got  out  of  ammunition  and  could  not  pursue  them.'' 

In  this  camp  the  Indians  had  their  women  and  children.  He  captured 
100  ponies,  which,  the  officer  says,  "were  distributed  among  the  boys,  for 
the  reason  that  they  had  been  marching  almost  constantly  day  and  night  for 
nearly  three  weeks."  This  was  done  because  such  conduct  "was  usual,"  he 
said  "in  New  Mexico."  About  the  same  time  Lieutenant  Ayres,  of  the 
Colorado  troops,  had  a  diflBculty,  in  which  an  Indian  chief  under  a  flag  of 
truce  was  murdered.  During  the  summer  and  fall  occurrences  of  this 
character  were  frequent.  Some  time  during  the  fall.  Black  Kettle  and 
other  prominent  chiefs  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  nations  sent  word 
to  the  commander  at  Fort  Lyon  that  the  war  had  been  forced  upon  them 
and  they  desired  peace.  They  were  then  upon  their  own  reservation. 
The  officer  in  command.  Major  E.  W.  Wynkoop,  1st  Colorado  cavalry, 
did  not  feel  authorized  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  them,  but  gave  them  a 
pledge  of  military  protection  until  an  interview  could  be  procured  with 
the  governor  of  Colorado,  who  wa«  sui)erintendent  of  Lidian  affairs. 
He  then  proceeded  to  Denver  with  seven  of  the  leading  chiefs  to  see  the 
governor.  Colonel  Chivington  was  present  at  the  interview.  Major 
Wynkoop,  in  his  sworn  testimony  before  a  previous  commission,  thus 
relates  the  action  of  the  governor  when  he  communicated  the  presence 
of  the  chiefs  seeking  peace:  "He  (the  governor)  intimated  that  he  was 
sorry  I  had  brought  them ;  that  he  considered  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
them ;  that  they  had  declared  war  against  the  United  States,  and  he  con- 
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sidered  them  in  the  hands  of  the  military  anthorities ;  that  he  did  not 
think  it  was  policy  anyhow  to  make  peace  with  them  until  they  were 
proi)erly  punished,  for  the  reason  that  the  United  States  would  be 
acknowledging  themselves  whipped."  Wynkoop  farther  states  that  the 
governor  said  the  3d  regiment  of  Colorado  troops  had  been  raised  on 
his  representations  at  Washington,  to^  kill  Indians,  and  Indians  they 
must  kill.''  Wynkoop  then  ordered  the  Indians  to  move  their  viUages 
nearer  to  the  fort,  and  bring  their  women  and  children,  which  was  done. 
In  November  this  officer  was  removed,  and  Major  Anthony,  of  the  1st 
Colorado  cavalry,  ordered  to  take  command  of  the  fort.  He  too  assured 
the  Indians  of  safety.  They  numbered  about  500,  men,  women,  and 
children.  It  was  here,  under  the  pledge  of  protection,  that  they  were 
slaughtered  by  the  3d  Colorado  and  a  batallion  of  the  1st  Colorado 
cavaky  under  command  of  Colonel  Chivington.  He  marched  from  Den- 
ver to  Fort  Lyon,  and  about  daylight  in  the  morning  of  the  29th  of 
November  surrounded  the  Indian  camp  and  commenced  an  indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter.  The  particulars  of  this  massacre  are  too  well  known  to 
be  repeated  here  with  all  its  heartrendering  scenes.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  it  scarcely  has  its  parallel  in  the  records  of  Indian  barbarity.  Flee- 
ing women,  holding  up  their  hands  and  praying  for  mercy,  were  brutally 
shot  down ;  infants  were  killed  and  8cali>ed  in  derision ;  men  were  tortured 
and  mutilated  in  a  manner  that  would  put  to  shame  the  savage  ingenuity 
of  interior  Africa. 

No  one  will  be  astonished  that  a  war  ensued  which  cost  the  govern- 
ment $30,000,000,  and  carried  conflagration  and  death  to  the  border  set- 
tlements. During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1865  no  less  than  8,000 
troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  effective  force  engaged  in  suppressing 
the  rebellion  to  meet  this  Indian  war.  The  result  of  the  year's  campaign 
satisfied  all  reasonable  men  that  war  with  Indians  was  useless  and  expen- 
sive. Fifteen  or  twenty  Indians  had  been  killed,  at  an  expense  of  more 
than  a  million  dollars  apiece,  while  hundreds  of  our  soldiers  had  lost 
their  lives,  many  of  our  border  settlers  had  been  butchered,  and  much 
property  destroyed.  To  those  who  reflected  on  the  subject,  knowing  the 
facts,  the  war  was  something  more  than  useless  and  expensive ;  it  was 
dishonorable  to  the  nation,  and  disgraceful  to  those  who  had  originated  it. 

When  the  utter  futility  of  conquering  a  peace  was  made  manifest  to 
every  one,  and  the  true  cause  of  the  war  began  to  be  developed,  the 
cx)untry  demanded  that  peaceful  agencies  should  be  resorted  to.  Gen- 
erals Harney,  Sanborn,  and  others  were  selected  as  commissioners  to 
procure  a  council  of  the  hostile  tribes,  and  in  October,  1865,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Arkansas.  At  this  council 
the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  were  induced  to  relinquish  their  reser- 
vation on  the  upper  Arkansas  and  accept  a  reservation  partly  in  sojithem 
Kansas  and  partly  in  the  Indian  territory,  lying  immediately  south  of 
Forts  Lamed  and  Zarah.  The  object  was  to  remove  them  frx)m  the 
vicinity  of  Colorado. 

By  the  thii'd  article  of  the  treaty  it  was  agreed  that  until  the  Indians 
were  removed  to  their  new  reservation  they  were  "  expressly  permitted 
to  reside  upon  and  range  at  pleasure  throughout  the  unsettled  portions 
of  that  part  of  the  country  they  claim  as  originally  theirs,  which  lies 
between  the  Arkansas  and  the  Platte  rivers."  This  hunting  ground 
reserved  is  the  same  which  is  described  in  the  treaty  of  1851,  and  on 
which  they  yet  claim  the  right  to  hunt  as  long  as  the  game  shall  last. 
When  this  treaty  came  to  the  Senate  for  ratiflcation  it  was  so  amended 
as  to  require  the  President  to  designate  for  said  tribes  a  reservation  out- 
side of  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  not  within  any  Indian  reservation  except 
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upon  consent  of  the  tribes  interested.  As  the  reservation  fixed  \ra« 
entirely  within  the  State  of  Kailsas  and  the  Cherokee  country,  this  pro- 
vision deprived  th.em  of  any  home  at  all,  except  the  hunting  privilege 
reserved  by  the  treaty.  This  statement,  if  not  illustrative  of  the  manner 
in  which  Indian  rights  are  secured  by  our  legislators,  may  at  least  call 
for  greater  vigilance  in  the  future.  Agreements  were  made  at  the  same 
time  with  the  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Apaches. 

So  soon  as  these  treaties  were  signed,  the  war  which  had  been  waged 
for  nearly  two  years  instantly  ceased.  Travel  was  again  secure  on  the 
plains.  What  8,000  troops  had  failed  to  give,  this  simple  agreement, 
rendered  nugatory  by  the, Senate,  and  bearing  nothing  but  a  pledge  of 
friendship,  obtained.  During  the  summer,  fall,  and  winter  of  186G,  com- 
parative peace  prevailed.  General  Sherman,  during  tbis  time,  travelled 
without  escort  to  the  most  distant  posts  of  hi^  command,  and  yet  with  a 
feeling  of  perfect  security. 

To  say  that  no  outrages  were  committed  by  the  Indians  would  be 
claiming  for  them  more  than  can  be  justly  claimed  for  the  most  moral 
and  religious  communities.  Many  bad  men  are  found  among  the  whites ; 
they  commit  outrages  despite  all  social  restraints ;  they  fi'equently,  too, 
escape  punishment.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  Indians  are  no  better 
than  we!  Let  us  go  to  our  best  cities,  where  churches  and  school- 
houses  adorn  every  square;  yet  unfortunately  we  must  keep  a  policeman 
at  every  corner,  and  scarcely  a  night  passes  but,  in  spite  of  refinement, 
religion,  and  law,  crime  is  committed.  How  often,  too,  it  is  found  im- 
possible to  discover  the  criminal.  If,  in  consequence  of  these  things,  war 
should  be  waged  against  these  cities,  they  too  would  have  to  share  the 
ia>te  of  Indian  villages. 

The  Sioux  war  on  the  Powder  river,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  allude, 
commepced  in  July,  1866.  When  it  commenced  General  St.  (ieorge 
Cook,  in  command  at  Omaha,  forbade  within  the  limits  of  his  command 
the  sale  of  ai*ms  and  ammunition  to  Indians.  The  mere  existence  of  an 
Indian  war  on  the  north  Platte  aroused  apprehensions  of  danger  on  the 
Arkansas.  The  Cheyennes  of  the  north  and  south  are  related,  and, 
though  living  far  apait,  they  frequently  visit  each  other.  Many  of 
the  northern  Sioux,  desiring  to  be  peaceable,  (as  they  allege,)  on  the 
breaking  out  of  hostilities  in  the  north,  cume  south,  some  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  Kepublican,  and  others  as  far  south  as  Fort  Larnc/d.  Their  ai>- 
pearance  here  excited  more  or  less  fear  among  the  traders  and  freighters 
on  the  plains.  These  fears  extended  to  the  settlements,  from  which  they 
were  reflected  back  to  the  militiiry  posts.  The  commanders  bex»,ame  jeal- 
ous and  watchful.  Trifles,  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  would 
have  passed  unnoticed,  were  received  as  conclusive  of  the  hostile  pur- 
poses of  these  tribes.  Finally,  in  December,  Fetterman's  party  were 
killed  at  Fort  Phil.  Kearney,  and  the  whole  country  bectarae  thrilled  with 
horror.  It  is  thus  that  the  Indian  in  war  loses  the  sympathy  of  man- 
kind. That  he  goes  to  war  is  not  astonishing ;  he  is  often  compelled  to 
do  so.  Wrongs  are  borne  by  him  in  silence  that  never  fail  to  drive  civ- 
ilized men  to  deeds  of  violence.  When  he  is  your  friend  he  will  some- 
times sacrifice  himself  in  your  defence.  When  he  is  your  enemy  he 
pushes  his  enmity  to  the  excess  of  barbarity.  This  shocks  the  moral 
sense  and  leaves  him  without  defenders. 

When  the  news  of  this  terrible  calamity  reached  the  Arkansas  posts, 
the  traders  here  too  were  prohibited  from  selling  the  Indians  arms. 
Major  Douglas,  of  the  3d  infantry,  as  early  as  the  13th  of  January,  1867, 
commimicated  his  fears  to  Major  General  Hancock.  He  pointed  to  no 
single  act  of  hostility,  but  gave  the  statement  of  Kicking  Bird,  a  rival 
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ehief  of  Satanta  among  the  Kiowas,  that  Satanta  talked  of  war  and 
said  he  would  commence  when  the  grass  grew  in  the  spring. 

On  the  10th  of  February  Captain  Smith,  of  the  19th  infantry,  in 
command  of  Fort  Arbuckle,  reports  to  General  Ord  at  Little  Eock,  which 
is  at  once  forwarded  to  the  department  of  the  Missouri,  that  a  negro 
child  and  some  stock  had  been  taken  off  by  the  Indiand  before  he  took 
command.  His  ini'ormant  was  one  Jones,  an  interpreter.  In  this  letter 
he  uses  the  following  significant  language:  '*I  have  the  honor  to  state 
further,  that  several  other  tribes  than  the  Comanches  have  lately  been 
noticed  on  the  war  path,  having  been  seen  in  their  progress  in  unusual 
numbers,  and  without  their  squaws  and  children,  a  fact  to  which  much 
significance  is  attached  by  those  conversant  with  Indian  usages.  It  is 
thought  by  many  white  residents  of  the  territory  that  some  of  these  tribes 
may  be  acting  in  concert,  and  that  plundering  incursions  are  at  least  in 
contemplation." 

After  enumerating  other  reports  of  wrongs,  (coming  perhaps  from 
Jones,)  and  drawing  inferences  therefrom,  he  closes  by  saying  that  he 
has  deferred  to  the  views  of  white  persons  who,  from  long  residence 
among  the  Indians,  ^^are  competent  to  advise  him,"  and  that  his  commu- 
nication ^4s  more  particularly  the  embodiment  of  their  views."  As  it 
embodied  the  views  of  others,  it  may  not  be  surprising  that  a  re-enforce- 
ment of  ten  additional  companies  was  asked  for  his  post. 

Captain  Asbuiy,  at  Fort  Lamed,  also  reported  that  a  small  party  of 
Cheyennes  had  compelled  a  ranchman  named  Parker,  near  that  post,  to 
cook  supper  for  them,  and  then  threatened  to  kill  him  because  he  had  no 
Rugai*.  He  escaped,  however,  to  tell  the  tale.  Finally,  on  the  9th  of 
February,  one  F.  F.  Jon^s,  a  Kiowa  interpreter,  files  with  Major  Doug- 
las, at  Fort  Dodge,  an  afiidavit  that  he  had  recently  visited  the  Kiowa 
camp  in  company  with  Major  Page  and  John  £.  Tappan,  on  a  trading 
expedition.  That  the  Indians  t(K)k  frx)m  them  flour,  sugar,  rkte,  and 
apples.  That  they  threatened  to  shoot  Major  Page  because  he  was  a 
soldier,  and  tried  to  kill  Tappan.  That  they  shot  at  him  (Jones)  and 
missed  him,  (which  in  the  sequel  may  be  regarded  as  a  great  misfortune.) 
He  stated  tnat  the  Indians  took  their  mules,  and  that  Satanta  requested 
him  to  say  to  Major  Douglas  that  he  demanded  the  troops  and  nulitary 
posts  should  at  once  be  removed  from  the  country,  and  also  that  the  rail- 
roads and  mail-stages  must  be  immediately  stopped.  Satanta  requested 
him  to  tell  Douglas  that  his  own  stock  was  gettuig  poor,  and  hoped  the 
government  stock  at  the  post  would  be  well  fed,  as  he  would  be  over  in 
a  few  days  to  get  it.  But  the  most  startling  of  all  the  statements  com- 
municated by  Jones  on  this  occasion  was  that  a  war  party  came  in,  while 
he  was  at  the  camp,  bringing  with  them  200*  horses  and  the  scalps  of  17 
negro  soldiers  and  1  white  man.  This  important  information  was  promptly 
despatched  to  General  Hancock  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  a  short  time 
thereafter  he  commenced  to  organize  the  expedition  which  subsequently 
marched  to  Pawnee  Fork  and  burned  the  Cheyenne  village. 

On  the  11th  of  March  following.  General  Hancock  addressed  a  letter  to 
Wynkoop,  the  agent  of  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  that  *'he  had 
about  completed  arrangements  for  moving  a  force  to  the  plains."  He 
stated  that  his  object  was  to  show  the  Indians  that  he  was  ^^  able  to  chas- 
tise any  tribes  who  may  molest  people  travelling  across  the  plains.^ 
Against  the  Cheyennes  he  complained,  first,  that  they  had  not  delivered  * 
the  Indian  who.  killed  a  Hew  Mexican  at  Fort  Zarah,  and,  second,  he 
believed  he  had  "evidence  sufficient  to  fix  upon  the  different  bands  of 
that  tnbe^  whose  chiefs  are  known^  several  of  the  outrages  committed  on 
the  Smoky  Hill  last  summer."    He  requested  the  agent  to  tell  them  he 
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came  "prepared  for  peace  or  war,''  and  that  hereafter  he  would  "insist 
upon  their  keeping  oft*  the  main  lines  of  travel,  where  their  presence  is 
calculated  to  bring  about  collisions  with  the  whites.''  This,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  their  hunting  ground,  secured  by  treaty.  On  the  same 
day  he  forwarded  a  similar  communication  to  J.  H.  Leavenworth,  agent 
for  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches.  The  complaints  he  alleges  against  them 
are  precisely  the  same  contained  in  the  aftidavit  and  statement  of  Jones 
and  the  letter  of  Captain  Asbury.  • 

The  expedition  left  Fort  Lamed  on  the  13th  of  April,  and  proceeded  up 
the  Pawnee  fork  of  the  Arkansas,  in  the  direction  of  a  \illage  of  1,000  or 
1,500  Cheyennes  and  Sioux.  When  he  came  near  their  camp  the  chiefs 
visited  him,  as  they  had  ali'eady  done  at  Larned,  and  requested  him  not 
to  approach  the  camp  with  his  troops,  for  the  women  and  children,  having 
the  remembrance  of  Sand  creek,  would  certainly  abandon  the  village. 
On  the  14th  he  resumed  his  march  with  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery, 
and,  when  about  ten  miles  fi'om  their  village,  he  was  again  met  by  the 
heaaman,  who  stated  that  they  would  treat  with  him  there  or  elsewhere, 
but  they  could  not,  as  requested  by  him,  keep  their  women  and  children 
in  camp  if  he  approached  with  soldiers.  He  informed  them  that  he  would 
march  up  to  within  a  mile  of  the  village,  and  treat  with  them  that  eve- 
ning. As  he  proceeded  the  women  fled,  leaving  the  village  with  all  their 
property.  The  chiefs  and  a  part  of  the  young  men  remained.  To  some 
of  these,  visiting  the  camp  of  General  Hancock,  horses  were  furnished 
to  bring  back  the  women.  The  horses  were  returned,  with  word  that  the 
women  and  children  could  not  be  collected.  It  was  then  night.  Orders 
were  then  given  to  surround  the  village  and  capture  the  Indians  remain- 
ing. The  order  was  obeyed,  but  the  chiefs  and  warriors  had  departed. 
The  only  persons  found  were  an  old  Sioux  and  an  idiotic  girl  of  eight  or 
nine  years  of  age.  It  afterwards  aj^peared  that  the  person  of  this  girl 
had  been  \iolated,  from  which  she  soon  died.  The  Indians  were  gone, 
and  the  report  spread  that  she  had  been  a  captive  among  them,  and  they 
had  committed  this  outrage  before  leaving.  The  Indians  say  that  she 
was  an  idiotic  Cheyenne  girl,  forgotten  in  the  confusion  of  flight,  and  if 
violated,  it  was  not  by  them. 

The  next  morning  General  Custer,  under  orders,  started  in  pursuit  of 
the  Indians  with  his  cavalry,  and  peribrmed  a  campaign  of  great  labor 
and  suft'ering,  passing  over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  but  seeing  no  hostile 
Indians.  When  the  fleeing  Indians  reached  the  Smoky  Hill  they  de- 
stroyed a  station  and  killed  several  men.  A  courier  having  brought  this 
intelligence  to  General  Hancock,  he  at  once  ordered  the  Indian  village, 
of  about  300  lodges,  together  with  the  entire  property  of  the  tribes,  to  be 
burned. 

The  Indian  now  became  an  outlaw — ^not  only  the  Cheyennes  and  Sioux, 
but  all  the  tribes  on  the  plains.  The  superintendent  of  an  express  com- 
pany, Cottrell,  issued  a  circular  order  to  the  agents  and  employes  of  the 
company  in  the  following  language :  "You  will  hold  no  communications 
with  Indians  whatever.  If  IndiaiLScome  within  shooting  distance,  shoot 
them.  Show  them  no  mercy,  for  they  will  show  you  none."  This  was  in 
the  Indian  country.  He  (closes  by  saying:  "General  Hancock  will  pro- 
tect you  and  our  property." 

Whether  war  existed  previous  to  that  time  seems  to  have  been  a  matter 
of  doubt  even  with  General  Hancock  himself.  From  that  day  forward 
no  doubt  on  the  subject  was  entertained  by  anybody.  The  Indians  were 
then  ftilly  aroused,  and  no  more  determined  war  has  ever  been  waged  by 
them.  The  evidence  taken  tends  to  show  that  we  have  lost  many  sol- 
diers, besides  a  large  number  of  settlers,  on  the  frontier.    The  most  valu- 
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able  trains  belong^Rg  to  iudividuals^  as  well  as  to  governiDeiit,  among 
wliicli  was  a  govemuiemt  train  of  amDiunition,  were  captured  by  these 
wild  horsemen.  Stations  were  destroyed.  Hundreds  of  horses  and 
mules  were  taken,  and  found  iu  their  possession  when  we  met  them  in 
council;  while  we  are  forced  to  belie\!B  that  their  entire  loss  since  the 
burning  of  their  village  consists  of  six  men  killed. 

The  Kiowa«  and  Comanches,  it  will  be  seen,  deny  the  statement  of 
Jones  in  every  particular.  They  say  that  no  war  party  came  in  at  the 
time  stated,  or  at  any  other  time,  after  the  treaty  of  1865.  They  deny 
that  they  killed  any  negro  soldiers,  and  i)ositively  assert  that  no  Indian 
was  ever  known  to  scalp  a  negro.  In  the  latter  statement  they  are  cor- 
roborated by  all  the  tribes  and  by  persons  w^ho  know  their  habits;  and 
the  re<M)rds  of  the  adjutant  general's  ofi&ce  fail  to  show  the  loss  of  the 
17  negro  soldiers,  or  any  soldiers  at  all.  They  deny  having  robbed  Jones 
or  insulted  Page  ot  Tappan.  Tappan's  testimony  was  taken,  in  which 
he  brands  the  whole  statement  of  Jones  as  false,  and  declai*es  that  both 
he  and  Page  so  informed  Major  Douglas  within  a  few  days  after  Jones 
made  his  affidavit.  We  took  the  testimony  of  Mjyor  Douglas,  in  which 
he  admits  the  correctness  of  Tappan's  statement,  but,  for  some  reason 
unexplained,  he  failed  to  communicate  the  connection  to  General  Hancock. 
Tlie  threats  to  take  the  horses  and  attack  the  posts  on  the  Arkansas  were 
made  in  a  vein  of  jocular  bravado,  and  not  understood  by  any  one  pres- 
ent at  the  time  to  possess  the  letist  importance.  The  case  of  the  Box 
family  has  ali*eady  been  explained,  and  this  completes  the  case  against 
the  Kiowa«  and  Comanches,  who  are  exculpated  by  the  united  testimony 
of  all  the  tribes  from  any  share  in  the  late  troubles. 

The  Cheyennes  admit  that  one  of  their  young  men  in  a  private  quarrel, 
both  pai'ties  being  drunk,  killed  a  New  Mexican  at  Fort  Zsu-ah.  Such 
occurrences  are  so  frequent  among  the  whites  on  the  plains  that  ignorant 
Indians  might  be  pardoned  for  participating^  if  it  be  done  merely  to  evi- 
dence their  advance  in  civilization.  The  Indians  claim  that  the  Sjianiard 
was  in  fault,  and  further  protest  that  no  demand  was  ever  made  for  the 
delivery  of  the  Indian. 

The  Arapahoes  admit  that  a  party  of  their  young  men,  with  thre« 
young  warriors  of  the  Cheyennes,  returning  from  an  excursion  against 
the  Utes,  attacked  the  train  of  Mr.  Weddell,  of  New  Mexico,  during  the 
month  of  March,  and  they  were  gathering  up  the  stock  when  the  war 
commenced. 

Though  this  recital  should  prove  tedious,  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
guard  the  future  against  the  errors  of  the  past.  We  would  not  blunt  the 
vigilance  of  military  men  in  the  Indian  country,  but  we  would  warn  them 
against  the  acts  of  the  selhsh  and  unprincipled,  who  need  to  be  watched 
as  well  as  the  Indian.  The  origin  and  progress  of  this  war  are  repeated 
in  neaily  all  Indian  wars.    The  history  of  one  will  suffice  for  many. 

Nor  would  we  be  understood  as  conveying  a  C/Cnsure  of  General  Hancock 
for  organizing  this  expedition.  He  had  just  come  to  the  department,  and 
circumstances  were  ingeniously  woven  to  deceive  him.  His  distinguished 
services  in  another  Held  of  patriotic  duty  had  left  him  but  little  time  to 
become  acquaintcMl  with  the  remote  or  immediate  causes  producing  these 
troubles.  If  he  erred,  he  can  very  well  roll  a  part  of  the  responsibility 
on  others;  not  alone  on  subordinate  commanders,  who  were  themselves 
deceived  by  others,  but  on  those  who  were  able  to  guard  against  the 
error  and  yet  failed  to  do  it.  We  have  hundreds  of  treaties  wilh  the 
Indians,  and  military  posts  are  situated  everywhere  on  their  reservations. 
Since  1837  these  treaties  have  not  been  compiled,  and  no  provision  is 
made,  when  a  treaty  is  proclaimed,  to  furnish  it  to  the  commanders  of 
posts,  departments,  or  divisions.    This  is  the  fault  of  Congress* 
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As  early  as  November,  1866,  and  long  before  the  late  war  commenced^ 
Lieutenant  General  Sherman,  in  his  annual  rei>ort  to  General  Grant, 
indicated  an  Indian  policy  for  the  plains.  He  proposed,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  restrict 
the  Sioux  li6rth  of  the  Platte,  and'east  and  west  of  certain  lines,  and  '*to 
deal  summarily"  with  all  found  outside  of  those  lines  without  a  military 
pass.  He  then  proceeds  to  say,  "In  like  manner  I  would  restrict  the 
Arapahoes,  Cheyennes,  Comanc^hes,  Kiowas,  Apaches,  and  Navajoes 
south  of  the  Arkansas  and  east  of  Fort  Union.  This  will  leave  for  our 
people  exclusively  the  use  of  the  wide  belt  east  and  west,  between  the 
Platte  and  the  Arkansas,  in  which  lie  the  two  great  railroads  over  which 
passes  the  bulk  of  the  travel  to  the  mountain  territories."  He  further 
says :  "  I  beg  you  will  submit  this  proposition  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  that  we  may  know  we  do  not  violate  some  one  of  the  solemn 
treaties  made  with  these  Indians,  who  are  very  captious,  and  claim  to  the 
very  letter  the  execution  on  our  part  of  those  treaties,  the  obligations  of 
which  they  seem  to  comprehend  perfectly."  On  the  15th  of  January  this 
suggestion  was  communicated  by  General  Grant  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
with  the  following'  remarks:  "I  approve  this  proposition  of  General 
Sherman,  provided  it  does  not  conflict  with  our  treaty  obligations  with 
the  Indians  now  between  the  Platte  and  Arkansas." 

We  have  already  shown  that  such  a  proi)osition  was  directly  in  the 

face  of  our  treaty  with  the  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes,  and  Apaches.    It  is 

true  that  a  communication  of  the  then  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  on 

the  subject  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  dated  January  15,  1867,  was 

forwarded  to  the  Senate  and  published  by  that  body;  but  if  any  response 

was  ever  sent  to  General  Sherman,  informing  lum  of  existing  treaty 

rights,  we  are  not  advised  of  it.    Here,  then,  the  responsibility  attaches 

to  the  cabinet.    A  question  of  such  vital  importance  should  have  been 

examined,  and  a  prompt  answer  communicated  to  the  officer  asking  the 

information.    When  officers  are  thus  left  to  move  in  the  dark,  blunders 

are  not  theirs  alone. 

7      A  few  words  only  can  be  given  to  the  origin  of  the  Powder  River  war. 

S  This  is  partly  in  the  country  conceded  to  the  Crows,  and  partly  in  that 

^  conceded  to  the  Sioux  by  the  treaty  of  1851.    The  Sioux  have  gradually 

'j  driven  the  Crows  back  upon  the  headwaters  of  the  Yellowstone,  in  Mon- 

♦   tana,  and  claim  as  a  conquest  almost  the  entire  country  traversed  by  what 

\    is  called  the  Powder  River  route  to  Montana.    It  will  be  recollected  that 

I   the  treaty  of  1851  ceased  to  be  oi)erative  in  1866.    The  annuities  had  been 

^  distributed,  or  rather  appropriations  therefor  had  been  made  for  the  last 

five  years  of  the  term,  under  the  amendipent  of  the  Senate  heretofore 

"  referred  to. 

The  Indians  were  apprised,  of  course,  that  after  that  year  they  must 
look  to  their  own  exertions  for  subsistence.  Since  1851,  they  had  seen 
Colorado  settled  on  the  south,  and  Montana  rapidly  filling  up  to  the 
north,  leaving  them  no  valuable  hunting  grounds  of  their  a;ncient  domain, 
except  along  Powder  river  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Yellowstone* 
While  the  luxuriant  growth  of  grass  in  this  region  made  it  desirable  as 
an  Indian  hunting  ground,  it  also  rendered  it  inviting  to  the  gold  hunter 
as  a  route  to  the  new  mines  of  Montana. 

These  Indians  have  never  founded  the  title  to  their  lands  upon  the 
treaty  of  1851.  They  have  looked  upon  that  treaty  as  a  mere  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  previously  existing  right  in  themselves.  The  assignment 
of  boundaries,  they  supposed,  was  merely  to  fix  rights  among  the  taibes — 
to  make  certain  what  was  uncertain  before.  It  is  tnie,  that  by  said  treaty 
they  <^ recognized"  tlie  right  of  the  United  States  to  establish  roads  and 
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military  posts.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  in  lieu  of  this  privilege  the 
United  Slates  Was  to  pay  theiti  $50,000  per  annum  for  50  years.  The 
Senate  reduced  the  term  to  10  years,  and  the  Indians  never  having  ratified 
the  amendment,  they  have  some  right  to  claim,  when  the  annuities  iire 
stopped  at  the  end  of  15  years  a  release  from  their  obligations  in  this 
behalf. 

The  proper  plan  would  have  been  to  show  some  respect  to  their  claims — 
call  them  pretensions,  if  you  please — as  also  some  regard  for  their  waiita, 
by  entering  into  new  relations  with  them.  This,  however,  was  not  done. 
The  Indian,  who  had  stood  by  and  seen  the  stream  of  population  i)ouring 
over  his  lands  to  California,  Utah,  Oregon,  and  Monta>na,  for  so  many 
years,  began  now,  when  thrown  back  by  the  government  upon  his  own 
resources,  to  seek  some  place  where  he  might  he  secure  from  intrusion. 

IJutJustat^this  moment^|^e  war  of  thjB  rebellion  being  over^thousands 
of  our  people  turned  their  faces  toward  the  treii^ures  of  Montana.  .The 
stories  in  regard  to  its  mines  eclipsed  those  fabulous  tales  that  frenzied 
the  Spaniard  in  Mexico.  The  Indian  was  forgotten.  His  rights  were^ 
lost  sight  of  in  the  general  rush  to  these  fountains  of  wealth.  It  seemed 
not  to  occur  to  any  one  that  this  poor  despised  red  man  was  the  original 
discoverer,  and  the  sole  occupant  for  many  centuries,  of  every  mountain 
seamed  with  quartz,  and  of  every  stream  whose  yellow  sands  glistened 
in  the  noimday  sun.  These  mountains  and  streams,  where  gold  is  found, 
had  all  been  taken  fromliim.  He  asked  to  retain  only  a  secluded  spot, 
where  the  bufi'alo  and  the  elk  could  live,  and  that  spot  he  would  make 
his  home. 

This  could  not  be  granted  him.    It  lay  on  the  route  to  these  quartz 
mountains  and  Pactolian  streams.    The  truth  is,  no  place  was  left  for  ^ 
him.    Every  inch  of  the  land  ^belongs  to  the  saints,  and  we  are  the 
saints." 

On  the  10th  of  March,  1866,  General  Pope,  then  commanding  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Missouri,  issued  an  order  to  establish  military  posts  "  near  the 
base  of  Big  Horn  mountain,"  and  "  on  or  near  the  upper  Yellowstone," 
on  the  new  route  to  Montana.  On  the  23d  of  June,  orders  were  issued 
from  headquarters  department  of  the  Platte,  directing  a  part  of  the  18th 
infantry  to  garrison  Forts  Reno,  Phil.  Kearney,  and  C.  F.  Smith.  Col- 
onel Carrington  wa«  placed  in  command  of  this  new  organization,  called 
the  "  mountain  district." 

Phil.  Kearney  was  established  July  15th,  and  C.  F.  Smith  August  3d. 
The  Indians  notified  the  troops  that  the  occupation  of  their  country 
would  be  resisted.    The  warning  was  unheeded. 

An  attempt  wa«  made  during  that  summer,  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, to  stop  the  threatened  war  by  negotiation.  The  Indians,  in  coun- 
sel, demanded  the  evacuation  of  the  country  before  treating.  This  could . 
not  be  granted,  because  the  civil  and  military  department  of  our  gov- 
ernment cannot,  or  will  not,  understand  each  other.  Some  of  the  chiefs 
relu(».tantly  sujbmitted  and  signed  the  treaty,  but  Red  Cloud  retired  from 
the  council,  placing  his  hand  upon  his  riile  saying,  "In  this  and  the 
Great  Spirit  I  trust  for  the  right." 

In  a  few  weeks  the  fires  of  war  blazed  along  the  entire  length  of  this 
new  route.  So  far  from  securing  emigiimt  travel,  the  forts  themselves 
were  besieged;  the  mountains  swarm^  with  Indian  warriors;  the  val- 
leys seemed  to  be  covered  by  them.  Wood  and  hay  were  only  procured 
at  the  end  of  a  battle.  Matters  grew  worse  until  the  21st  of  December, 
when  a  wood  party  being  attacked,  a  re-enforcement  under  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Fetterman  was  sent  out,  and  a  fight  ensued  in  which  every  man 
of  our  forces  was  killed.    This  is  called  the  massacre  of  Fort  Phil.  Kearney. 
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As  we  have  already  stated,  the  Indians  yet  demand  the  snrrender  of 
this  country  to  them.  But  they  have  agreed  to  suspend  hostilities  and 
meet  commissioners  next  spring  to  treat  of  their  alleged  right«,  \^ithout 
insisting  on  the  previous  withdrawal  of  the  garrisons.  Whether  they 
will  then  insist  on  the  abandonment  of  the  route  we  cannot  say.  Of  one 
thing  we  are  satisfied — that  so  long  as  the  war  lasts  the  road  is  entirely 
useless  to  emigrants.  It  is  worse  than  that;  it  renders  other  routes 
insecure,  and  endangers  territorial  settlements.  It  is  said  that  a  road  to 
Montana,  leaving  the  Pacific  railroad  further  west  and  passing  down  the 
valley  west  of  the  Big  Horn  mountains,  is  preferable  to  tlie  present 
route.  The  Indians  present  no  objection  to  such  a  road,  but  assure 
us  that  we  may  travel  it  in  peace. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  savages  are  unreasonable,  we  answer,  that  if  civ- 
ilized they  might  be  reasonable.  At  least  they  would  not  be  dependent 
on  the  buftalo  and  the  elk ;  they  would  no  longer  want  a  country  exclu- 
sively for  game,  and  the  presence  of  the  white  man  would  become 
desirable.  If  it  be  said  that  because  they  are  savages  they  should  be 
exterminated,  we  answer  that,  aside  from  the  humanity  of  the  sugges- 
tion, it  will  prove  exceedingly  difficult,  and  if  money  considerations  are 
permitted  to  weigh,  it  costs  less  to  civilize  than  to  kill. 

In  making  treaties  it  was  enjoined  on  us  to  remove,  if  possible,  the 
causes  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  This  would  be  no  easy 
task.  We  have  done  the  best  we  could  under  the  circumstances,  but  it 
is  now  rather  late  in  the  day  to  think  of  obliterating  from  the  minds  of 
the  present  generation  the  remembrance  of  wrong.  Among  civilized 
men  war  usually  springs  from  a  sense  of  injustice.  The  best  possible 
way  then  to  avoid  war  is  to  do  no  act  of  injustice.  When  we  learn  that 
the  same  rule  holds  good  with  Indians,  the  chief  difficulty  is  removed. 
But  it  is  said  our  wars  with  them  have  been  almost  constant.  Have  we 
been  uniformly  unjust !  We  answer  unhesitatingly,  yes.  We  are  aware 
that  the  masses  of  our  people  have  felt  kindly  toward  them,  and  the 
legislation  of  Congress  has  always  been  conceived  in  the  best  intentions, 
but  it  has  been  eiToneous  in  fact  or  perverted  in  execution.  Nobody 
pays  any  attention  to  Indian  matters.  This  is  a  deplorable  fact.  Mem- 
bers of  Congi'ess  understand  the  negro  question,  and  talk  learnedly 
of  finance  and  other  problems  of  political  economy,  but  when  the  pro- 
gress of  settlement  reaches  the  Indian's  home,  the  only  question  consid- 
ered is, "  how  best  to  get  his  lands.''  When  they  are  obtained,  the  Indian 
is  lost  sight  of.  While  our  missionary  societies  and  benevolent  associa- 
tions have  annually  collected  thousands  of  dollars  from  the  charitable, 
to  be  sent  to  Asia  and  Africa  for  the  purposes  of  civilization,  scarcely  a 
dollar  is  expended  or  a  thought  bestowed  on  the  civilization  of  Indians 
•  at  our  very  doors.  Is  it  because  the  Indians  are  not  worth  the  effort  at 
civilization  f  Or  is  it  l>ecause  our  people,  who  have  grown  rich  in  the 
occupation  of  their  former  lands — too  often  taken  by  force  or  procured 
by  fraud — will  not  contribute !  It  would  be  harsh  to  insinuate  that 
covetous  eyes  have  possibly  been  set  on  their  remaining  possessions, 
and  extermination  harbored  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  it.  As  we 
know  that  our  legislators  and  nine-tenths  of  oiu*  people  are  actuated  by 
no  such  spirit,  woidd  it  not  be  well  to  so  regulate  our  future  conduct  in 
this  matter  a«  tp  exclude  the  possibility  of  so  unfavorable  an  inference? 

We  are  aware  that  it  is  an  easy  task  to  condemn  the  errors  of  former 
times,  as  well  as  a  very  thankless  one  to  criticise  those  of  the  present ; 
but  the  past  policy  of  the  government  has  been  so  much  at  variance 
with  our  ideas  of  treating  this  important  subject,  that  we  hope  to  be 
indulged  in  a  short  allusion  to  it. 
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The  wave  of  our  population  has  been  from  the  east  to  the  west.  The 
Indian  was  found  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  thence  to  the  Rocky 
mountains  lived  numerous  distinct  tribes,  each  speaking  a  language  as 
incomprehensible  to  the  other  as  was  our  language  to  any  of  them.  As 
our  settlements  penetrated  the  interior,  the  border  came  in  contact  with 
some  Indian  tribe.  The  white  and  Indian  must  mingle  together  and 
jointly  occupy  the  country,  or  one  of  them  must  abandon  it.  If  they 
could  have  lived  together,  the  Indian  by  this  contact  would  soon  have 
become  civilized  and  war  would  have  been  impossible.  All  admit  this 
would  hav^e  been  beneficial  to  the  Indian.  Even  if  we  thought  it  would 
not  have  been  hurtful  to  the  white  man,  we  would  not  venture  on  such 
an  assertion,  for  we  know  too  well  his  pride  of  race.  But  suppose  it  had 
proved  a  little  inex)nvenient  as  well  as  detrimental,  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  policy  adopted  has  not  been  more  iryurious.  What  pre- 
vented their  living  togetlierf  First.  The  antipathy  of  race.  Second.  The 
difference  of  customs  and  manners  arising  from  their  tribal  or  clannish 
organizations.  Third.  The  difterence  in  language,  which  in  a  great 
measure  barred  intercourse  and  a  proper  understanding  each  of  the 
other's  motives  and  intentions. 

Now,  by  educating  the  children  of  these  tribes  in  the  English  language 
these  diflferences  would  have  disappeared  and  civilization  would  have 
followed  at  once.  Nothing  then  would  have  be^n  left  but  the  antipathy 
of  race,  and  that  too  is  always  softened  in  the  beams  of  a  higher  civili- 
zation. 

Naturally  the  Indian  has  many  noble  qualities.  He  is  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  courage.  Indeed,  at  times  he  seems  insensible  of  fear.  If  he  is 
cruel  and  revengeful,  it  is  because  he  is  outlawed  and  his  companion  is 
the  wild  beast.  Let  civilized  man  be  his  companion,  and  the  association 
warms  into  life  virtues  of  the  rarest  worth.  Civilization  has  driven  him 
back  from  the  home  he  loved ;  it  has  often  tortured  and  killed  him,  but 
it  never  couldjnake  him  a  slave.  As  we  have  had  so  little  respect  for 
those  we  did  enslave,  to  be  consistent,  this  element  of  Indian  character 
should  challengeisome  admiration. 

But  suppose,  wnen  civilized,  our  pride  had  still  rejected  his  association, 
we  could  at  least  have  removed  the  causes  of  war  by  giving  him  a  home 
to  himself,  where  he  might,  with  his  own  race,  have  cultivated  the  arts 
of  peace.  Through  sameness  of  language  is  produced  sameness  of  senti- 
ment and  thought :  customs  and  habits  are  moulded  and  assimilated  in 
the  same  way,  and  thus  in  proc^ess  of  time  the  differences  producing 
trouble  would  have  been  gradually  obliterated.  By  civilizing  one  tribe 
others  would  have  followed.  Indians  of  different  tribes  associate  with 
each  other  on  terms  of  equality ;  they  have  not  the  Bible,  but  their 
religion,  which  we  call  superstition,  teaches  them  that  the  Great  Spirit 
made  us  all.  In  the  difference  of  language  to-day  lies  two-thirds  of  our 
trouble. 

Instead  of  iulopting  the  plan  indicated,  when, the  contact  came  the 
Indian  had  to  be  removed.  He  always  objected,  and  went  with  a  sadder 
heart.  His  hunting  grounds  ai'e  as  dear  to  him  as  is  the  home  of  his 
childhood  to  the  civilized  man.  He  too  loves  the  streams  and  mountains 
of  his  youth  ;  to  be  forced  to  lea,ve  them  breaks  those  tender  chords  of 
the  heart  which  vibrate  to  the  softer  sensibilities  of  human  nature,  and 
dries  up  the  fountains  of  benevolence  and  kindly  feeling,  without  which 
there  is  no  civilization. 

It  is  useless  to  go  over  the  history  of  Indian  removals.  If  it  had  been 
done  but  once,  the  record  would  be  less  revolting :  from  the  eastern  to 
the  middle  States,  from  there  to  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  thence  to  Mis- 
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souri  and  Iowa,  thence  to  Kansas,  Dakota,  and  the  plains ;  whither  now 
we  cannot  tell.  Surely  the  policy  was  not  designed  to  perpetuate  bar- 
baiism,  but  such  has  been  its  effect.  The  motives  prompting  these 
removals  are  too  well  known  to  be  noticed  by  us.  If  the  Indians  were 
now  in  a  fertile  region  of  country  the  difficulty  would  be  less;  they 
would  not  have  to  be  removed  again.  But  many  of  them  are  beyond 
the  region  of  agriculture,  where  the  chase  is  a  necessity.  So  long  aa 
they  have  to  subsist  in  this  way  civilization  is  almost  out  of  the  question. 
If  they  could  now  be  brought  back  into  the  midst  of  civilization  instead 
of  being  pushed  west,  with  all  its  inconveniences,  it  might  settle  thfe 
problem  sooner  than  in  any  other  way ;  but  were  we  prepared  to  recom- 
mend such  a  scheme,  the  country  is  not  prepared  to  receive  it,  nor 
would  the  Indians  themselves  accept  it. 

But  one  thing  then  remains  to  be  done  with  honor  to  the  nation,  and 
that  is  to  select  a  district  or  districts  of  country,  as  indicated  "by  Con- 
gress, on  which  all  the  tribdis  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  may  be 
gathered.  For  each  district  let  a  territorial  government  be  establi^ed, 
with  powers  adapted  to  the  ends  designed.  The  governor  should  be  a 
man  of  unquestioned  integrity  and  purity  of  character ;  he  should  be 
paid  such  salary  as  to  place  him  above  temptation  ;  such  police  or  mili- 
tary force  should  be  authorized  as  would  enable  him  to  command  respect 
and  keep  the  peace ;  agriculture  and  manufactures  should  be  introduced 
among  them  as  rapidly  as  possible ;  schools  should  be  estaT)lished  which 
children  should  be  required  to  attend ;  their  barbarous  dialects  should 
be  blotted  out  and  the  English  language  substituted.  Congress  may 
ftx)m  time  to  tune  establish  courts  and  other  institutions  of  government 
suited  to  the  condition  of  the  people.  At  first  it  may  be  a  strong  mili- 
tary government :  let  it  be  so  if  thought  proper,  and  let  offenders  be 
tried  by  military  law  until  civil  courts  would  answer  a  better  purpose. 
Let  farmers  and  mechanics,  millers  and  engineers  be  employed  and  sent 
among  them  for  purposes  of  instruction  ;  then  let  us  invite  our  benevo- 
lent societies  and  missionary  associations  to  this  field  of  philanthropy 
nearer  home.  The  object  of  greatest  solicitude  should  be  to  break  down 
the  prejudices  of  tribe  among  the  Indians;  to  blot  out  the  boundary 
lines  which  divide  them  into  distim;t  nations,  and  fuse  them  into  one 
homogeneous  mass.  Uniformity  of  language  will  do  this — ^nothing  else 
will.  As  this  work  advances  each  head  of  a  family  should  be  encouraged 
to  select  and  improve  a  homestead.  Let  the  women  be  taught  to  weave, 
to  sew,  and  to  knit.  Let  polygamy  be  pimished.  Encourage  the  build- 
ing of  dwellings,  and  the  gathering  there  of  those  comforts  which  endear 
the  home. 

The  annuities  should  consist  exclusively  of  domestic  ani^ials,  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  implements,  clothing,  and  such  subsistence  only*as 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  support  them  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  enter- 
prise. Money  annuities,  here  and  elsewhere,  should  be  alnolished  forever. 
These  more  than  anything  else  have  corrupted  the  Indian  service,  and 
brought  into  disgrace  officials  connected  with  it.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years  the  clothing  and  provision  annuities  also  may  be  dispensed  with. 
Mechanics  and  artisans  will  spring  up  among  them,  and  the  whole  organi- 
zation, under  the  management  of  a  few  honest  men,  will  become  self- 
sustaining. 

The  older  Indians  at  first  will  be  unwilling  to  confine  themselves  to 
these  districts.  They  are  inured  to  the  chase  and  they  will  not  leave  it. 
The  work  may  be  of  slow  progress,  but  it  must  be  done.  If  our  ances- 
tors had  done  it,  it  would  not  have  to  be  done  now  j  but  they  did  not, 
and  we  must  meet  it.    Aside  from  extermination,  this  is  the  only  alter- 
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native  now  left  us.  We  must  take  the  savage  as  we  find  him,  or  rather 
as  we  have  made  him.  We  have  spent  200  years  in  creating  the  present 
state  of  things.  If  we  can  civilize  in  25  years,  it  will  be  avast  improve- 
ment on  the  operations  of  the  past.  If  we  attempt  to  force  the  older 
Indians  from  the  chase,  it  will  involve  us  in  war.  The  younger  ones 
will  follow  them  into  hostility,  and  another  generation  of  savages  will 
succeed.  When  the  buffalo  is  gone  the  Indians  will  cease  to  hunt.  A 
few  years  of  peace  and  the  game  will  have  disappeared.  In  the  mean 
time,  by  the  plan  suggested  we  wiM  have  formed  a  nucleus  of  civilization 
among  the  young  that  will  restrain  the  old  and  ftimish  them  a  home  and 
subsistence  when  the  game  is  gone. 

The  appeal  of  these  old  Indians  is  irresistible.  They  say,  "  We  know 
nothing  about  agriculture.  We  have  lived  on  game  from  infancy.  We 
love  the  chase.  Here  are  the  wide  plains  over  which  the  vast  herds  of 
buffalo  roam.  In  the  spring  they  pass  from  south  to  north,  and  in  the 
fall  return,  traversing  thousands  of  miles.  Where  they  go  you  have, 
no  settlements;  and  if  you  had,  there  is  room  enough  for  us  both.  Why 
limit  us  to  certain  boundaries,  beyond  which  we  shall  not  follow  the 
game  !  If  you  want  the  lands  for  settlement,  come  and  settle  them.  We 
will  not  disturb  you.  .  You  may  farm  and  we  will  hunt.  You  love  the 
one,  we  love  the  other.  If  you  want  game  we  will  share  it  with  you.  If 
we  want  bread,  and  you  have  it  to  spare,  give  it  to  us;  but  do  not  spurn 
us  from  your  doors.  Be  kind  to  us  and  we  will  be  kind  to  you.  *  If  we 
want  ammunition,  give  or  sell  it  to  us.  We  will  not  use  it  to  hurt  you. 
but  pledge  you  all  we  have,  our  word,  that  at  the  risk  of  our  own  we  will 
defend  your  lives." 

K  Congress  should  adopt  these  suggestions,  the  only  question  remaining 
is,  whether  there  shall  be  one  or  two  territories.  Under  all  the  circum-. 
8t»nce«  we  would  recommend  the  selection  of  two,  and  locate  them  as 
follows,  viz: 

First,  the  territory  bounded  north  by  Kansas,  east  by  Arkansas  and 
Missouri,  south  by  Texas,  and  west  by  the  lOOth  or  lOlst  meridian. 

In  this  territory  the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  Choctaws,  and  others  of  the 
civilized  tribes  already  reside.  In  process  of  time  others  might  gradually 
be  brought  in,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  we  might  safely  calculate 
on  concentrating  there  the  following  tribes,  to  wit: 

Present  populatioD. 

Cherokees 14,000 

Creeks 14,396 

Choctaws * 12y500 

Chickasaws 4, 500 

Seminoles 2,000 

Osages 3,000 

Wichitas,  (various  tribes) 3, 508 

Bdowas  and  Comanches 14, 800 

Cheyenne^,  Arapahoes,  and  Apaches 4, 000 

Pottawatomies 1, 992 

Kansas  Indians,  (various  tribes) 4, 039 

Navajoes  of  New  Mexico 7, 700 

Tot»l. 86, 425 


It  will  be  seen  that  we  include  in  this  estimate  the  Kansas  Indians  and 
number  them  at  their  full  population.  We  learn  that  treaties  are  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  for  the  removal  of  all  the  Indians  in  that  State. 
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Amoug  these  Lidians  are  many  upright,  moral,  and  enlightened  men, 
and  our  policy,  as  already  indicated,  would  be  to  have  them  take  lands 
in  severalty  on  their  present  reservations,  selling  the  remainder,  and 
becoming  incorporated  among  the  citizens  of  the  State. 

The  second  district  might  be  located  as  follows,  viz :  the  territory 
bounded  north  by  the  46th  parallel,  east  by  the  Missouri  river,  south  by 
Nebraska,  and  west  by  the  104th  meridian. 

If  the  hostile  Sioux  cannot  be  induced  to  remove  from  the  Powder 
river,  a  hunting  privilege  may  be  extended  to  them  for  a  time,  while  the 
nucleus  of  settlement  may  be  forming  on  the  Missouri,  the  White  Earth, 
or  Cheyenne  river.  To  prev^ent  war,  if  insisted  on  by  the  Sioux,  the 
western  boundary  might  be  extended  to  the  106th  or  even  the  107th 
meridian  for  the  present. 

The  following  tribes  might  in  a  reasonable  time  be  concentrated  on 
this  reservation,  to  wit: 

•Yancton  Sioux 2, 530 

Poncas 980 

Lower  Brulcs 1, 200 

Lower  Yanctonais 2, 100 

Two  Kettles 1, 200 

Bla<;kfeet 1, 320 

Minnecoi\joux 2,  220 

Uncpapas 1, 800 

Ogallallas 2, 100 

Upper  Yanctonais 2, 400 

Sans  Arcs 1, 680 

Arickarees 1, 500 

Gros- Ventres -. 400 

Mandans 400 

Assinaboines 2, 640 

Flatheads ^ 558 

Upper  Pend  d'Oreilles 918 

Kootenays 287 

Blackfeet 2, 450 

Piegans 1, 870 

Bloods 2,150 

Gros- Ventres 1, 500 

Crows 3, 900 

Winnebagoes 1, 750 

Omahas 998 

Ottoes 511 

Brul^  and  OgallaUa  Sioux 7, 865 

Northern  Cheyennes 1, 800 

Northern  Arapahoes 750 

Santee  Sioux .  1, 350 

Total 54, 126 


It  may  be  advisable  to  let  the  Winnebagoes,  Omahas,  Ottoes,  Santee 
Sioux,  and  perhaps  others,  remain  where  they  are,  and  finally  become 
incorporated  with  the  citizens  of  Nebraska,  as  suggest-ed  in  regard  to  the 
Kansas  tribes. 

The  next  injunction  upon  us  was  to  make  secure  our  frontier  settle- 
ments and  the  building  of  our  railroads  to  the  Pacific.    K  peace  is  main- 
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tamed  with  the  Indian,  every  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  wii  nem^ments 
and  the  rapid  construction  of  the  railroads  will  be  removed.  To  main- 
tain peace  with  the  Indian,  let  the  frontier  settler  treat  him  with  human- 
ity, and  railroad  directors  see  to  it  that  he  is  not  shot  down  by  employes 
in  wanton  cruelty.  In  short,  it*  settlers  and  railroad  men  will  treat  Indi- 
ans as  they  would  treat  whites  under  similar  circumstances,  we  appre- 
hend but  little  trouble  will  exist.  They  must  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  treaty  obligations  of  the  government,  and  respect  them  as  the  high- 
est law  of  the  land.  Instead  of  regarding  the  Indian  as  an  enemy,  let 
them  regard  him  as  a  friend,  and  they  will  almost  surely  receive  his 
friendship  and  esteem.  K  they  will  look  upon  him  as  an  unfortunate 
human  being,  deserving  their  sympathy  and  care,  instead  of  a  wild  beast 
to  be  feared  and  detested,  then  their  own  hearts  have  removed  the  chief 
danger. 

We  were  also  required  to  suggest  some  plan  for  the  civilization  of 
Indians.  In  our  judgment,  to  civilize  is  to  remove  the  causes  of  war,  and 
under  that  head  we  suggested  a  plan  for  civilizing  those  east  of  the 
mountains.  But  as  it  is  impracticable  to  bring  within  the  two  districts 
named  all  the  Indians  under  our  jurisdiction,  we  beg  the  privilege  to 
make  some  general  suggestions,  which  may  prove  beneficial  to  the  ser- 
vice. 

1.  We  recommend  that  the  intercourse  laws  with  the  Indian  tribes  be 
thoroughly  revised.  They  were  adopted  when  the  Indian  bureau  was 
connected  with  the  War  Department.  Since  that  time  the  jurisdiction 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Interior  Department.  This  was  done  by  sim- 
ply declaring  that  the  authority  over  this  subject,  once  exercised  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  should  now  be  exercised  by  the  Secretarj'^  of  the 
Interior.  Some  of  the  duties  enjoined  by  these  laws  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  War  Department,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  they 
were  intended  to  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  If  they 
were  so  transferred,  the  military  otticers  insist  that  the  command  of  the 
army  is,  pro  tanto,  withdrawn  from  them.  If  not  transferred,  the  Indian 
department  insists  that  its  powers  are  insuflBcient  for  its  own  protection 
in  the  administration  of  its  affairs.  Hence  the  necessity  of  clearly  defining 
the  line  separating  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  two  departments. 

2.  This  brings  us  to  consider  the  much  mooted  question  whether  the 
bureau  should  belong  to  the  civil  or  military  department  of  the  govern- 
ment. To  determine  this  properly  we  must  first  know  what  is  to  be  the  \ 
ftiture  treatment  of  the  Indians.  If  we  intend  to  have  war  with  them, 
the  bureau  should  go  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  If  we  intend  to  have 
peace,  it  should  be  in  the  civil  department.  In  our  judgment,  such  wars 
are  wnolly  unnecessary,  and  hoping  that  the  government  and  the  conn- 
try  will  agree  with  us,  we  cannot  now  advise  the  change.  It  is  i)OSsible, 
however,  that,  despite  our  efforts  to  maintain  peace,  war  may  be  forced 
on  us  by  some  tribe  or  tribes  of  Indians.  In  the  event  of  such  occur- 
rence it  may  be  well  to  provide,  in  the  revision  of  the  intercourse  laws 
or  elsewhere,  at  what  time  the  civil  jurisdiction  shall  cease  and  the  mili- 
tary jurisdiction  begin.  If  thought  ad\isable,  also.  Congress  may 
authorize  the  President  to  turn  over  to  the  military  the  exclusive  control 
of  such  tribes  as  may  be  continually  hostile  or  unmanageable.  Under 
the  plan  which  we  have  suggested  the  chief  duties  of  the  bureau  will  be 
to  educate  and  instruct  in  the  peaceful  arte — ^in  other  words,  to  civilize 
the  Indians.  The  military  arm  of  the  government  is  not  the  most 
admirably  adapted  to  discharge  duties  of  this  character.  We  have  the 
highest  possble  appreciation  of  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  fully  recog- 
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nize  their  proverbial  integrity  and  honor ;  but  we  are  satisfied  that  not 
one  in  a  thousand  would  like  to  teach  Indian  children  to  read  and  write, 
or  Indian  men  to  sow  and  reap.  These  are  emphatically  civil,  and  not 
military,  occupations.  But  it  is  insisted  that  the  present  Indian  service 
is  corrupt,  and  this  change  should  be  made  to  get  rid  of  the  dishonest 
That  there  are  many  biwi  men  connected  with  the  service  cannot  be 
denied.  The  records  are  abundant  to  show  that  agents  have  pocketed 
the  fiinds  appropriated  by  the  government  and  driven  the  Indians  to 
starvation.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Indian  wars  have  originated  from 
this  cause.  The  Sioux  war,  in  Minnesota,  is  supposed  to  have  been  pro- 
duced in  this  way.  For  a  long  time  these  officers  have  been  selected 
from  partisan  ranks,  not  so  much  on  account  of  honesty  and  qualifica- 
tion as  for  devotion  to  party  interests,  and  their  willingness  to  apply  the 
money  of  the  Indian  to  promote  the  selfish  schemes  of  local  politicians. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  some  such  men  may  be  in  the  service  of  the  bureau 
now,  and  this  leads  us  to  suggest : 

3.  That  Congress  pass  an  act  fixing  a  day  (not  later  than  the  Ist  of 
February,  1869)  when  the  offices  of  all  superintendents,  agents,  and 
special  agents  shall  be  vacated.  Such  persons  as  have  proved  themselves 
competent  and  faithful  may  be  reappointed.  Those  who  have  proved 
unfit  will  find  themselves  removed  without  an  opportunity  to  divert 
attention  from  their  own  unworthiness  by  professions  of  party  zeal. 

4.  We  believe  the  Indian  question  to  be  one  of  such  momentous 
importance,  as  it  respects  both  the  honor  and  interests  of  the  nation,  as 
to  require  for  its  proper  solution  an  undivided  responsibility.  The  vast 
and  complicated  duties  now  devolved  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
leave  him  too  little  time  to  examine  and  determine  the  multiplicity  of 
questions  necessarily  connected  with  the  government  and  civilization  of 
a  race.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  As  things  now 
are,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  responsibility.  When  errors  are  committed,  the 
civil  department  blames  the  military;  the  military  retort  by  the  charge 
of  inefficiency  or  corruption  against  the  officers  of  the  bureau.  The 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  escapes  responsibilty  by  pointing  to  the 
Secretary  ot  the  Interior,  while  the  Secretary  may  well  resi)ond  that, 
though  in  theory  he  may  be  responsible,  practically  he  is  governed  by 
the  head  of  the  bureau.  We,  therefore,  recommend  that  Indian  afi'airs 
be  committed  to  an  independent  bureau  or  department.  Whether  the 
head  of  the  department  should  be  made  a  member  of  the  President's 
cabinet  is  a  matter  for  the  discretion  of  Congress  and  yourself,  and  may 
be  as  well  settled  without  any  suggestions  from  us. 

5.  We  cannot  close  this  report  without  alluding  to  another  matter  call- 
ing for  the  special  attention  of  Congress.  Governors  of  Territories  are 
now  ex  officio  superintendents  of  Indian  affairs  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions.  The  settlements  in  the  new  Territories  are  generally  made 
on  Indian  lands  before  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title.  If  diffi- 
culties ensue  between  the  whites  aiid  Indians,  the  governor  too  frequently 
neglects  the  rights  of  the  red  man,  and  yields  to  the  demand  of  those 
who  have  votes  to  promote  his  political  aspirations  in  the  organization 
of  the  forthcoming  State.  Lest  any  acting  governor  may  suppose  him- 
self alluded  to,  we  take  occasion  to  disclaim  such  intenticm.  We  might 
cite  instances  of  gi*oss  outrage  in  the  past,  but  we  prefer  to  base  the 
recommendation  upon  general  principles,  wnich  can  be  readily  under- 
stood. 

And  in  this  connection  we  deem  it  of  the  highest  importance  that — 

6.  No  governor  or  legislature  of  States  or  Territories  be  permitted  to 
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call  out  and  eqaip  troops  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  war  against 
Indians.  It  was  Colorado  troops  that  involved  us  in  the  war  of  1864-^65 
with  the  Cheyennes.  It  was  a  regiment  of  hundred-day  men  that  perpe- 
trated the  butchery  at  Sand  creek,  and  took  from  the  treasury  millions 
of  money.  A  regiment  of  Montana  troops,  last  September,  would  have 
involved  us  in  an  almost  interminable  war  with  the  Crows  but  for  the 
timely  intervention  of  the  military  authorities.  If  we  must  have  Indian 
wars,  let  them  be  carried  on  by  the  regular  army,  whose  officers  are  gen- 
erally actuated  by  the  loftiest  principles  of  humanity,  and  the  honor  of 
whose  profession  requires  them  to  respect  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare. 

7.  In  reviewing  the  intercourse  laws  it  would  be  well  to  prescribe  anew 
the  conditions  upon  which  persons  may  be  authorized  to  trade.  At 
present  every  one  trades  with  or  without  the  authority  of  the  bureau  offi- 
cers on  giving  a  bond  approved  by  a  judge  of  one  of  the  district  courts. 
Corrupt  and  dangerous  men  thus  find  their  way  among  the  Indians,  who 
cheat  them  in  trsuie  and  sow  the  seeds  of  dissension  and  trouble. 

8.  New  provisions  should  be  made,  authorizing  and  jjositively  directing 
the  military*  authorities  to  remove  white  persons  who  persist  in  tres- 
passing on  Indian  reservations  and  unceded  Indian  lands. 

9.  The  Navsgo  Indians  in  New  Mexico  were  for  sevexal  years  held  as 
prisoners  of  war  at  the  Bosque  Redondo,  at  a  very  great  expense  to  the 
government.  They  have  now  been  turned  over  to  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, and  must  be  subsisted  as  long  as  they  remain  there.  We  propose 
that  a  treaty  be  made  with  them,  or  their  consent  in  some  way  obtained, 
to  remove  at  an  early  day  to  the  southern  district  selected  by  us,  where 
they  may  soon  be  made  self-supporting. 

10.  We  suggest  that  the  President  may,  at  times,  appoint  some  person 
or  persons  in  the  distant  Territories,  either  civilians  or  military  men,  to 
make  inspection  of  Indian  afi'airs,  and  report  to  him. 

11.  A  new  commission  should  be  appointed,  or  the  present  one  be 
authorized  to  meet  the  Sioux  next  spring,  according  to  our  agreement, 
and  also  to  arrange  with  the  Navajoes  for  their  removal.  It  might  be 
well,  also,  in  case  our  suggestions  are  adopted  in  regard  to  selecting 
Indian  territories,  to  extend  the  powers  of  the  commission,  so  as  to  ena- 
ble us  to  conclude  treaties  or  agreements  with  tribes  confessedly  at  peace, 
looking  to  their  concentration  upon  the  reservations  indicated. 

In  the  course  of  a  short  time  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  will  have 
reached  the  country  claimed  by  the  Snakes,  Bannocks,  and  other  tribes, 
and  in  order  to  preserve  peace  with  them  the  commission  should  be 
required  to  see  them  and  make  with  them  satisfactory  arrangements. 

Appended  hereto  will  be  found — 

1.  The  journal  of  our  meetings,  and  councils  held. 

2.  The  detailed  mass  of  evidence  taken  and  reports  collected,  illustra- 
tive of  the  objects  embraced  in  the  act  creating  the  commission. 

3.  The  treaty  made  and  concluded  with  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches. 

4.  The  supplementary  treaty  made  and  concluded  with  the  Apaches  of 
the  plains. 

5.  The  treaty  of  peace  made  and  concluded  with  the  Cheyennes  and 
Arapahoes. 

6.  The  account  current  of  all  moneys  received  and  disbursed  by 
authority  of  the  commission. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  permission  to  return  our  thanks  to  the  officers 
of  the  military  posts  everywhere  within  the  limits  of  our  operations,  for 
their  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness.  The  officers  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies on  the  plains  especially  are  entitled  to  our  thanks  for  kind  co- 
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operation  in  the  objects  of  our  mission,  and  attention  to  our  convenience 
and  comfort. 
Respectfully  submitted : 

N.  G.  TAYLOR,  President. 

J.  B.  HENDERSON, 

W.  T.  SHERMAN,  lAeut.  Gen., 

WM.  S.  HARNEY,  Bvt.  Maj.  Oen.y 

JOHN  B.  SANBORN, 

ALFRED  H.  TERRY,  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.. 

8    E    TAPPAN 

C.  d  AUGUR,  W  Maj.  Gen.  U.  8.  A.y 

Commissioners^ 
Washington  City,  D.  C,  January  7, 1868. 


B. 

Washington,  November  26, 1868. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  read  your  remarks  on  the  subject  of  transferring 
Indian  affairs  from  the  Interior  to  the  War  Department.  I  fully  concur 
with  you  that  such  change  ought  not  to  be  made.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
stronger  proofs  in  support  of  your  \iew8  on  this  subject  than  the  facts  I 
will  here  briefly  state,  as  the  result  of  ray  own  experience,  which  has  not 
been  very  limiifed,  as  you  will  see  by  perusing  the  copy  herewith,  taken 
from  the  Congressional  Globe. 

In  1850  I  was  solicited  to  take  the  office  of  superintendent  of  Indian 
aftairs  in  Oregon,  which  then  contained  also  Washington  and  Idaho 
Territories,  in  which  there  were  about  25,000  Indians.  I  declined  the 
office  unless  the  military  force  in  that  country  could  first  be  removed: 
there  were  six  military  posts  there.  In  1851  the  troops  were  all  removed 
from  Oregon  to  California.  I  had  charge  of  Indian  affairs  on  that  coast 
for  three  years,  and  during  that  whole  time  there  was  no  trouble  with 
the  Indians,  and  not  one  dollar  was  the  government  called  upon  to  pay 
to  quell  any  Indian  distiu^bances  during  that  time.  But  it  was  said  that 
that  peaceful  state  of  things  brought  no  money  to  Oregon,  and  "Dart 
must  be  removed  and  the  troops  mast  come  bjick."  So  in  1853  Dart  was 
removed  by  President  Pierce,  and  the  troops  brought  back.  The  troubles 
that  followed  you  know;  the  wars  of  1854  and  1855,  in  Oregon,  I  believe 
have  cost  the  government  more  than  $8,000,000,  I  am  sure  there  was  no 
good  reasons  lor  having  trouble  with  any  of  the  Oregon  Indians. 

I  had  a  serious  matter  to  settle,  which  grew  out  of  the  indiscretion  of 
the  officer  in  command  of  the  last  of  the  troops  that  were  leaving  Oregon. 
While  passing  the  Kogue  Kiver  country  the  officer  was  called  upon  to 
chastise  the  Indians  in  that  neighborhood  for  some  wrongs  they  were 
said  to  have  committed;  (chastising  Indians  only  means  killing  them.) 
Word  came  to  me  that  the  troops  on  their  way  to  California  had  killed 
17  of  the  Rogue  River  Indians  without  any  just  cause.  Upon  a  fall  in- 
vestigation of  that  affiiir  I  found  that  the  Indians  were  innoceirt  of  the 
charges  laid  against  them.  You  can  imagine  that  such  an  outrage  was 
not  easily  settled. 

When  I  first  went  to  Oregon,  no  white  man  ventured  to  go  into  the 
upper  country  east  of  the  Cascade  mountains  since  the  Cayuse  war  of 
1848.  I  sent  for  the  (chiefs  of  the  Cayuses  to  meet  me  at  the  Dalles  of  the 
Columbia.    They  refused  to  meet  me  until  assured  that  I  had  no  blue- 
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coats  with  me.  So  I  have  in  all  of  my  travels  in  the  Indian  coiuitry  found 
the  Indians  to  dislike  the  military ;  besides,  I  believe  that  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  cost  of  the  army  management  of  the  Indians  will  pay  every  expense 
necessary  to  keep  them  quiet  and  ttiendly  in  every  part  of  our  Indian 
country.  But,  sir,  to  do  this,  none  but  honest  and  tried  men  should  be 
placedin  care  of  the  Indians.  General  Grant,  I  know,  is  for  peace  and 
economv  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  But  if  the  management  of 
the  Indians  is  turned  over  to  the  War  Department,  can  we  expect  peace 
and  economy  to  follow  such  a  move  I  Besides,  you  know  there  is  a  very 
strong  Quaker  spirit  in  our  country  that  is  uncompromisingly  opx>osed 
to  sending  the  army  among  the  Indians.  Should  serious  Indian  wars, 
and  an  expense  of  many  millions,  grow  out  of  this  proposed  change,  (as  will 
surely  be  the  case,)  I  should  seriously  fear  it«  eflfect  upon  the  incoming 
administration  as  very  disastrous. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  yotir  obedient  servant, 

ANSON  DART. 
Hon.  Commissioner  Taylor. 

See  Congressional  Globe,  2d  part,  page  1460, 36th  Congress.  Remarks 
of  Hon.  C.  C.  Washburn,  of  Wisconsin : 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  reg^ret  that  my  friend  from  Kentucky  should  f(*el  called  upon  to  oppose 
this  bill.  If  there  ever  was  a  just  private  claim  before  Congress,  then  this  is  one.  Let  mc^ 
state  the  facts  in  this  case.  In  JHoU,  Auson  Dart,  then,  as  now,  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, was  appointed  a  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  Oregon ;  previous  to  that  time 
he  had  received  an  appointment  to  the  position  of  charg6  d'affaires  to  the  Argentine  Confed- 
eration. There  is  a  letter  on  file  from  Mr.  Clayton,  then  h!ecretary  of  State,  stating  that  his 
appointment  was  agreed  upon  to  that  office,  with  a  salary  of  $4,500  per  annum,  and  an  outfit 
of  like  amount.  About  that  time  this  superintendency  of  Indian  affairs  for  Oie^ou  was 
created,  and  it  was  desirable  to  have  some  gentleman  to  fill  that  place  who  was  acquainted 
with  Indian  affairs,  some  gentleman  who  had  experience  among  the  Indians.  Dr.  Dart  was 
solicited  to  accept  the  office  of  superintendent  and  forego  his  appointment  to  the  Argentine 
Confederation.  The  reasons  for  this  wits  his  known  fitness  f.>r  the  appointnient  by  reason 
of  his  high  character  and  familiarity  with  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Indians.  A  brother- 
in-law  of  George  Catlin,  the  celebrated  painter,  and  in  company  with  him  ho  had  viznited 
nearly  all  the  Indian  tribes  from  the  frontiers  of  Mexico  to  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  and 
had  acquired  a  familiarity  with  the  language  and  manners  of  the  red  men,  such  as  few  other 
persons  possessed.  It  is  not  denied  that  this  gentleman  discharged  his  duties  well  and  faith- 
lully.  The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  admits  that  fact.  While  he  was  in  Oregon  wh  had  no 
difficulty  with  the  Indians  upon  that  coast;  no  debt  of  millions  of  dollars  against  the  gov- 
ernment was  run  up  by  Indian  wars  there.  On  the  contrary,  the  total  expenses  of  the 
department  on  the  Pacific  coast  for  three  voars  of  his  superint^nidency  was  oniy  ^i4  000  a 
year.  I  believe  Senator  Bell  was  right  when  he  declareu  in  the  Senate  that  we  ought  not 
only  to  pass  this  bill,  but  in  addition  to  give  him  a  handsome  testimonial  for  those  services. 

Mr.  Edwards  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  was  fully  proved  that  he  was  r.  faithful  officer;  that  he  managed  the 
affairs  of  the  superintendence  with  great  ectmomy  ;  that  the  whole  expenditures  of  his  super- 
intendency, including  authorized  presents  and  supplies  to  the  Indians,  did  not  exceed  ^24,000* 
a  year;  that  peace  was  preserved,  during  hisentire  administration,  between  the  Indian  tribes 
and  the  white  population  around  them  ;  that  he  negotiated  thirteen  Indian  treaties,  and  was 
the  disbursing  agent  for  six  Indian  agents,  and  that  all  the  money  placed  at  his  disposal  had 
been  fully  accounted  for.  Surely,  then,  it  is  not  t<»o  much  to  ask,  in  these  days  of  defalcation 
and  dereliction  of  duty,  that  a  faithful  public  officer  should  receive  at  least  justice  on  bis 
application  to  this  house. 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  Mr.  Doolittle  made  the  following 
report,  April  16,  1858: 

That  Mr.  Dart  was  appointed  such  superintendent  in  the  year  A.  D.  1850,  and  served  in 
that  capacity  for  the  term  of  nevrly  three  years  ;  ihat  during  the  period  of  his  service  he  had 
under  his  superintendence  the  Indian  affairs  of  all  the  country  now  inclmled  Hlthin  the  ter- 
ritories of  Oregon  and  Washington;  that  he  was  a  faithful  officer,  and  discharged  his  duties 

■    ■■  I  —    ^  II  ^..  I  - — . —  ■  ■  —     -  ■  -  ■  ■  ■ —   »  ■  ■  ■  —        ■  I  * 

*  This  includes  all  the  salaries,  and  the  cost  of  agency  houses,  travelling  expenses,  auJ, 
in  short,  everything. 
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tn  a  manner  hij^hly  satisfactory  to  the  govemment,  and  that  daring  the  whole  of  his  snpei^ 
intondency  peace  and  quiet  was  maintained  amongst  all  the  Indian  tribes  under  his  care. 

A  letter  from  Judge  Nelson,  late  United  States  cliiefjiistice  in  Oregon — 

I  knew  Dr.  Dart  well,  if  not  intimately,  while  he  was  in  Oregon  filling  the  place  of  super* 
intendeut  of  Indian  affairs,  while  Oregon  was  yet  a  Territory.  He  was  appointed  to  that 
station  by  General  Taylor,  and  filled  it  until  General  Pierce  entered  upon  the  administration 
of  the  government.  Dr.  Dart  was  a  faithful  officer,  attentive  to  his  duties,  pacific  in  his 
spirit,  and  was  mnch  respected  and  beloved  by  the  Indians  nnder  his  charcre.  There  was 
no  trouble  with  the  Indians  while  he  was  the  superintendent,  and  had  he* continued  such  it 
is  my  belief  that  much  bloodshed  would  have  been  spared  and  much  treasure  saved.  I 
believe  him  to  be  an  intelligent,  discreet,  and  reliable  gentleman,  and  well  qualified  to  fill  the 
most  important  post  connected  with  Indian  affairs. 

THOMAS  NELSON. 


CI. 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

WcuthingtoHy  D.  C,  April  17,  1868. 

Sir  :  I  herewith  transmit  a  copy  of  a  communication,  dated  the  16th 
instant,  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  AflFairs,  urging  the  necessity 
for  a  new  appropriation  to  be  made  at  an  early  day  for  the  purpose  of 
subsisting  friendly  Indians. 

Concurring  in  the  views  of  ihe  Commissioner,  I  have  the  honor  to 
request  the  favorable  action  of  Congress  upon  the  subject. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  OTTO,  Acting  Secretary. 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Speaker  of  the  Bouse  of  Representatives. 


Department  of  the  Interior.  Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washingtony  D.  C,  April  16, 1868. 

Sir:  Referring  to  the  matter  of  the  subsistence  of  friendly  Indians,  I 
desire  to  say  that  the  amount  appropriated  last  year  for  that  purpose  is 
nearly  exhausted,  and  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  a  new  appropriation 
to  be  made  at  an  early  day  to  meet  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the 
most  destitute  bands  and  tribes. 

From  the  latest  reports  received  at  this  office  from  agents  of  the 
department,  there  are  at  present,  and  probably  will  be  for  some  time  to 
come,  nearly  20,000  Indians  in  the  northern^  central,  and  southern  super- 
intendencies  that  require  assistance  in  the  way  of  subsistence.  To  sup- 
ply that  number  with  sufficient  food  to  prevent  actual  suffering,  deliv- 
ered at  points  where  it  can  be  is8ued,.wiU  cost  nearly,  if  not  quite,  $3,500 
per  day.  As  the  summer  advances,  and  those  who  have  been,  or  will 
be,  able  to  plant  crops  begin  to  realize  therefrom,  the  number  to  be 
assisted  will  gradually  decrease,  but  more  or  less  assistance  will  have  to 
be  furnished  during  the  entire  year. 

By  the  terms  of  the  contracts  under  which  the  subsistence  is  being 
furnished  at  the  present  time,  the  contractors  are  to  continue  delivering 
for  30  days  after  they  shall  have  received  notice  to  cease  doing  so.  There 
is  now  left  of  the  appropriation  hereinbefore-  referred  to  only  about 
$62,000,  with  some  of  the  stores  issued  in  March  yet  to  be  paid  for.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  give  the  contractors  notice  at  once  to 
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cease  fumishiug  nnless  a  further  appropriation  is  made,  in  which  case 
the  delivery  can  be  continued  under  the  present  contracts  until  new 
ones  are  entered  into. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  how  much  will  be  required  to  furnish  the 
necessary  subsistence;  in  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  accuracy 
the  amount  that  will  be  needed  for  the  purpose.  I  am  of  the  opinion, 
however,  that  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  should  be  appropriated  and  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  your  department,  to  be  used,  so  far  as  the  same  may 
be  necessary,  in  affording  relief  to  the  destitute  and  needy  members  of 
the  different  bands  and  tribes  in  said  superintendencies,  and  also  for 
those  in  any  other  superintendency,  whenever  it  is  found  necessary  to 
do  so. 

I  do  not  deem  it  nece«sai*y  to  give  the  reasons  why  the  appropriation 
should  be  made,  or  why  it  is  g(K)d  policy — ^in  fact,  the  best  and  most 
economical  that  can  be  adopted — ^to  teed  Indians,  to  keep  them  quiet  and 
peaceable :  they  are  well  known  to  all.  The  necessity  for  this  at  present 
is  more  urgent  than  heretofore,  for  the  reason  that  the  country  is  becom- 
ing settled  so  rapidly  that  buffalo,  the  Indian's  principal  means  of  sup- 
port, are  growing  more  and  more  scarce  every  day.  The  Indians,  con- 
sequently, are  unable  to  procure  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food,  and,  as  is 
perfectly  natural,  will  depredate  upon  and  steal  from  the  settlers  to  pre- 
vent starvation.  These  acts  are  followed  by  retaliation  on  the  part  of 
the  whites,  and  usually  end  in  an  Indian  war,  with  horrible  accompani- 
ments. It  is  also  deemed  unnecessary  to  set  forth  the  wants  and  neces- 
sities of  those  who  have  in  late  years  depended  mainly  upon  their  suc- 
cess in  hunting  for  an  existence,  as  they  have  been  frequently  repre- 
sented and  are  well  known  to  Congress. 

I  respectfidly  recommend  that  this  matter  be  laid  before  Congress, 
with  an  urgent  request  for  early  action  thereon,  and  request  to  be  advised 
whether  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  present  contractors  to  cease  furnish- 
ing supplies  under  their  contracts. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  G.  TAYLOR,  Commissioner. 

Hon.  O.  H.  Browning, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


C2. 

Department  op  State, 

Washinffton^  April  23,  1808. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  for  the  consideration  of 
Congress  a  copy  of  the  report,  dated  the  9th  instant,  of  Special  Indian 
Agent  Alexander  B.  Banks,  containing  a  statement  of  the  destitute  con- 
dition of  various  Indian  tribes  in  Kansas. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectftilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

O.  H.  BROWNING,  Secretary^ 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colpax, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Ofpice  op  Special  U.  S.  Indian  Agent, 

Lawrence^  Kansas^  April  3, 1868:. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  instructions  from  Acting  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  Charles  E.  Mix,  dated  January  8, 1868, 1  have  the  honor 

33  I 
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to  submit  the  following  report  of  my  operations  a«  special  United  States 
Indian  agent.  Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  my  instructions,  I  con- 
sulted with  Superintendent  Thomas  Murphy  in  relation  to  the  condition 
of  the  Indians  within  the  limits  of  the  central  8ui>erintendency. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Muri)hy  that  immediate  steps  should  be 
taken  to  relieve  the  pressing  necessities  of  the  Osage  and  Kaw  Indians. 
In  order  that  I  might  more  ftilly  satisfy  myself  respecting  the  actual 
condition  of  these  tribes,  I  addressed  letters  to  Agents  Snow  and  Stover, 
requiring  from  them  written  statements  as  to  the  number,  location,  ana 
present  condition  of  the  tribes  under  their  charge.  Without  waiting 
for  replies  to  these  letters,  I  proceeded  at  once  to  visit  the  Kaw  Indians 
on  their  reservation,  and  found  from  personal  inspection  that  they' were 
in  a  state  of  extreme  destitution,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  for  the 
prompt  action  of  Agent  Stover  in  supplying  them  with  such  scanty  pro- 
visions as  was  in  his  power,  many  of  these  people  would  have  perished 
from  actual  starvation.  The  fact  that  this  tribe  is  now  at  war  with  the 
powerful  confederated  tribes  of  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes,  and  Apaches  is 
of  itself  a  sufficient  explanation  of  their  destitute  circumstances,  as  they 
are  not  numerically  strong  enough  to  venture  upon  the  plains  in  pursuit 
of  their  almost  sole  support,  the  buffalo. 

Agent  Stover  having  reported  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  supply 
800  of  these  people  with  food,  I  at  once  notified  the  contractor.  Colonel 
Thomas  A.  Osbom,  to  commence  the  delivery  at  the  Kaw  agency  of  that 
number  of  rations  daily,  under  and  in  accordance  with  the  stipulations 
of  his  contract. 

Alter  supplying  the  immediate  waiits  of  the  Kaws,  I  visited  the  tribe 
of  Great  and  Little  Osages,  on  their  reservation  on  the  Verdigris  river, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  of  Kansas.  I  found  the  Osages  in  the 
same  condition  as  the  Kaws,  destitute,  and  at  war  with  the  Cheyennes, 
Arapahoes,  and  Apaches.  Agent  Snow  represents  this  tribe,  number- 
ing 3,449  souls,  as  being  very  greatly  in  need  of  assistance.  He  says  many 
of  them  were  robbed  of  all  they  had  by  the  plain  Indians,  and  all  were 
driven  in  from  the  buffalo  range  about  the  1st  of  last  November,  which 
deprived  them  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  meat  and  tallow,  or  any  robes  or 
furs.  From  personal  acquaintance  with  this  tribe  I  am  well  satisfied 
that  Agent  Snow  has  fairly  represented  the  necessities  of  the  Indians 
under  his  charge,  and  that  they  absolutely  require  assistance  from  the 
government  in  the  way  of  food  until  the  difficulties  at  present  existing 
between  them  and  the  Indians  of  the  plains  can  be  amicably  adjusted. 
In  view  of  these  facts  I  have  therefore  transferred  to  Agent  Snow,  for 
the  use  of  these  Indians.  3,500  rations  daily  since  the  first  day  of  Febru- 
ary last.  Agent  Snow  naving  strongly  represented  the  entire  destitu- 
tion of  the  Quapaw  Indians,  numbering  350  souls,  I  have  instructed  the 
contractor  to  deliver  that  number  of  rations  daily  at  the  temporary 
Neosho  agency  for  the  use  of  this  tribe. 

After  supplying  the  above-mentioned  tribes,  I  visited  Fort  Larned, 
for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  Agent  Wyiikoop,  in  relation  to  the 
condition  of  the  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes,  and  Apache  Indians.  Mj\jor 
Wynkoop  states  that,  according  to  the  best  information  he  can  obtain 
and  the  census  taken  by  Commissioliers  Bogy  and  Irwin,  in  the  month 
of  November,  1866,  the  tribes  under  his  charge  number  8,600  souls,  But 
a  part  of  this  number  having  gone  north,  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  about 
7,400  still  remain  within  the  limits  of  his  agency. 

In  regard  to  their  condition.  Agent  Wynkoop  reports  these  Indians  to 
be  nuich  hi  need  of  assistance,  and  states  that  in  his  opinion  their  being 
liberally  supplied  widi  food  will  render  them  satisfied  and  prevent  any 
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disposition  toward  hostilities  on  their  part  during  the  coming  summer. 
As  far  as  thiese  Indians  are  concerned,  they  have,  up  the  present  time, 
faithftdly  fuliilled  the  condition  qf  the  treaties  ma!de  with  them  last  fall, 
evincing  no  desire  to  commit  depredations,  either  on  individuals  or  trains 
passing  through  their  hunting  grounds. 

Agent  Wynkoop  decided  to  issue  the  supplies  for  these  tribes  at  Fort 
Dodge,  Kansas,  and  in  making  this  decision  I  was  governed  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  point  nearest  to  the  Indian  camps,  and  the  only  place 
where  I  could  procure  sufficient  storage  for  supplies  furnished. 

The  impossibility  of  concentrating  the  Indians  at  any  point  on  a  given 
day. explains  the  necessity  of  having  to  store  the  supplies.  I  find  it 
entirely  out  of  the  question  to  supply  these  diflferent  tribes  at  the  Big 
Bend  of  the  Arkansas  river. 

The  nearest  camps  are  100  miles  distant  from  that  point,  and  the  coun- 
try in  the  immediate  vicinity  completely  destitute  of  grass.  Therefore, 
after  consultation  with  the  agent,  I  have  issued  a  requisition  upon  the 
contractor  for  7,400  rations  daily,  to  be  delivered  at  Fort  Dodge.  The* 
number  of  Indians,  and  consequently  the  amount  of  supplies  necessary 
to  subsist  them,  will  vary  somewhat,  as  soon  as  the  grass  affords  pastur- 
age for  their  horses  and  permits  them  to  wander  at  will  over  the  prairie. 
The  general  belief  on  the  frontier  and  among  those  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  Indians  of  the  plains  is,  that  the  sub- 
sistence of  these  Indians  by  the  government  will  avert  hostilities  and 
prevent  depredations  by  these  tribes  during  the  summer.  I  fully  con- 
cur in  this  belief,  and  feel  well  satisfied  that  in  no  other  manner  can  the 
government  so  rapidly  and  easily  acquire  complete  control  Over  these 
wild  tribes  as  by  a  continuance  of  the  present  humane  and  successful 
policy. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ALEX.  B.  BANKS, 
Special  United  States  Indian  Agent. 

Hon.  K  G.  Taylor, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs^  Washington^  D.  C. 


C3. 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

Washington^  D.  C,  Aj^l  24,  1868. 

Sir:  Herewith  I  transmit  a  copy  of  a  communication  from  the  Com 
missioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  dated  the  23d  instant,  enclosing  to  this  de- 
partment the  accompanying  copies  of  letters  from  Messrs.  Stettauer  and 
Osborn,  relative  to  furnishing  supplies  to  destitute  friendly  Indians. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  have  the  honor  to  invite  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  Congress  to  the  subject,  and  would  respectfully  suggest 
that  if  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs'  recommendation  meets  with 
the  approval  of  Congress,  a  resolution  may  be  passed  without  delay 
authorizing  the  department  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  provide  for 
•  the  present  urgent  necessities  of  the  Indians  in  advance  of  an  appropri- 
ation. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

O. .  H.  BROWNING,  Secretary. 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colpax, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
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Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

WashingUmj  D.  C,  April  23, 1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  herewith  copies  of  letters  received 
from  Messrs.  Louis  Stettauer  and  Thomas  A.  Osbom,  dated  yesterday 
and  to-day  resi)ectively,  both  in  answer  to  office  letters,  notifying  them 
to  ceas^  furnishing  supplies  under  their  contract  made  with  this  bureau 
on  the  12tt  of  November,  1867,  for  friendly  Indians  at  and  near  Fort 
Cobb,  in  the  Indian  territory,  at  and  near  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Arkansas 
river,  in  Kansas,  and  at  and  near  North  Platte  City,  in  Nebraska. 

It  will  be  seen  that  both  parties  offer  to  continue  ^imishing  the  neces- 
sary subsistence,  upon  the  terms  mentioned  in  their  respective  contracts, 
if  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  department  and  of  this  office  that  Congress 
will  make  appropriations  for  the  purpose. 

Not  being  sufficiently  advised  respecting  the  intention  of  Congress  in 

regard  to  appropriating  funds  to  continue  the  feeding  of  such  friendly 

.  Indians  as  may  require  assistance,  to  respond  to  the  offers  made  by  said 

parties,  the  matter  is  re8i>ectfully  referred  to  your  consideration,  and  for 

such  instructions  in  the  premises  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

I  would  suggest,  in  this  connection,  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable, 
before  responding  to  Messrs.  Stettauer  and  Osbom,  to  ascertain,  if  possi- 
ble, the  views  of  the  members  of  the  Indian  committee  in  each  branch  of 
Confess,  regarding  the  probability  of  an  appropriation  being  made  to 
feed  the  Indians  in  question. 

Very  respectfidly,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  G.  TAYLOK,  CommisHoner. 

Hon.  O.  H.  Browning, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  23, 1868. 

Sir  :  Your  letter  of  yesterday  is  received,  in  which  you  inform  me  that 
the  appropriations  for  feeding  friendly  Indians  are  now  nearly  exhausted, 
and  that  I  will,  therefore,  cease  feeding  under  my  two  contracts  of  12th 
November  last,  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  your 
letter. 

You  ftirther  inform  me  that  this  action  is  rendered  necessary  by  the 
fact  that,  although  you  have  recommended  Congress  to  appropriate  funds 
to  continue  feeding  the  Indians,  it  has  not  yet  done  so. 

If  you  think  that  Congress  will  make  appropriations  for  this  purpose, 
and  desire  me  to  do  so,  I  will  go  on  feeding  under  my  contracts  until  Con- 
gress shall  have  had  time  to  act  on  the  recommendation  for  further  ap- 
propriations. 

Please  advise  me  what  are  your  views  and  wishes  on  the  subject. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  A.  OSBORN. 

Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  22, 1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  this  date, 
informing  me  that  the  appropriations  for  feeding  the  friendly  Indians, 
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under  my  contract  with  the  department  of  12th  November  last,  are 
nearly  exhausted,  and  although  ^irther  appropriations  have  been  asked 
for  they  have  not  yet  been  made,  and  directing  me,  therefore,  to  cease 
furnishing  supplies  under  said  contract  within  tiiirty  days  from  the  date 
of  the  receipt  of  your  letter. 

If  the  department  thinks  that  Congress  will  make  the  appropriations, 
I  am  willing  to  go  on  feeding  the  Indians  under  my  contract  until  Congress 
shall  act  on  the  recommendation  referred  to.  • 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 


Hon.  jST.  G.  Taylor, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


LOUIS  STBTTAUER 


C  4. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

Washington^  D.  C,  June  27, 1868. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  for  the  information  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  copy  of  a  communication  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  dated  the  24th  instant,  enclosing  a  copy  of  a 
report  of  the  23d  instant  of  Thomas  Murphy,  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs,  central  superintendency,  relative  to  Indian  affairs  in  his  super- 
intendency. 

The  Commissioner  also  refers  to  a  treaty  recently  negotiated  by  the 
Indian  peace  commission  with  several  bands  of  Sioux  Indians,  and  rep- 
resents the  necessity  that  exists  of  an  immediate  appropriation  of  funds 
adequate  to  carry  into  effect  the  objects  of  said  treaty. 

I  earnestly  invite  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress  to  the  subject. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

O.  H.  BROWNING,  Secretary. 

Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington^  1).  C,  June  24,  1868. 

Sir  :  Referring  to  office  reports  of  the  16th  and  23d  of  April  last,  and 
of  the  28th  ultimo,  (see  Ex.  Doc.  Nos.  255,  263,  and  264,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives,) also  to  your  communication  to  Congress  of  the  23d  of 
April,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Special  Agent  Banks,  ^see 
Ex.  Doc.  No.  263,  House  of  Representatives,)  all  relative  to  the  destitu- 
tion of  various  Indian  tribes  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  to  the 
urgent  necessity  of  supplying  them  with  subsistence,  I  now  have  the 
honor  of  enclosing,  herewith,  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Superintendent 
Murphy,  dated  the  23d  instant,  relative  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in  his 
superintendency;  the  feelings  of  the  Indians  in  regard  to  the  non-ratifl- 
cation  of  their  treaties  lately  made  with  the  government,  and  their 
demoralization  by  reason  of  the  encroachment  of  the  white  settlers  upon 
their  reservation.  Also  to  the  great  amount  of  suffering  among  the 
Indians,  caused  by  discontinuing  the  supplies  of  subsistence  furnished 
them  last  winter  and  spring. 

The  fact  that  there  are  thousands  of  Indians  in  the  northern,  central. 
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and  sonthem  saperintendencies,  and  also  in  other  supeiintendencies  east 
of  the  Rocky  mountiiins,  who  are  suffering  and  8tar\' ing  from  the  want 
of  food,  has  been  so  often  represented  to  Congress,  and  must  be  so  well 
known  to  that  body,  that  it  would  almost  seem  to  be  presumptuous  on 
my  part  to  request  that  the  attention  of  that  body  be  again  called  to  the 
urgent  necessity  of  immediate  action  in  the  premises.  But  having 
recently  been  among  the  Osages  in  person,  I  am  cognizant  of  the  facts 
stated  by  IJuperintendent  Murphy  in  regard  to  that  tribe.  They  are 
indeed  in  a  miserable  condition  since  the  issue  of  subsistence  to  them 
has  been  stopped.  There  are  over  three  thousand  souls  in  the  tribe. 
They  have  nothing  upon  which  to  rely  to  prevent  starvation,  except  such 
assistance  as  the  government  may  render.  Owing  to  the  difficulties 
between  them  and  the  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes,  and  acting  upon  the 
advice  and  under  the  directions  of  your  department,  they  have  been 
unable  to  help  themselves  by  hunting.  If  they  are  not  assisted  they 
certainly  must  steal  or  starve,  and  it  can  easily  be  seen  what  w^ill  trans- 
pire if  they  are  forced  to  either  alternative. 

The  Kaws  are  in  as  equally  destitute  condition;  so  also  are  the 
Wichitas,  Caddoes,  and  other  tribes  not  necessary  to  name. 

Knowing  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  Osages,  and  being 
satisfied  that  the  reports  of  the  condition  of  other  tribes,  made  by  the 
agents  of  the  department,  are  also  true,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  ask  that 
the  attention  of  Congress  be  again  invited  to  the  subject.  I  deem  this 
my  duty  not  only  to  show  to  the  country  that  this  bureau  has  used  every 
effort  to  prevent  an  Indian  war,  which  is  imminent,  and  which,  if  it 
actually  does  occur,  will  undoubtedly  be  brought  on  by  reason  of  the 
sufferings  and  starving  condition  of  the  Indians,  but  also  in  the  hope 
that  Congress  will  take  speedy  action  in  the  premises,  with  the  view  to 
relieve  the  present  wants  of  the  most  destitute,  and  to  prevent  another 
Indian  war,  which  will,  before  it  can  possibly  be  ended,  cost  the  govern- 
ment millions  of  dollars,  to  say  notliing  of  the  many  valuable  lives  that 
will  be  sacrificed. 

There  is  another  subject  connected  with  this  matter  to  which  I  desire 
to  refer.  The  Indian  peace  commission,  acting  under  authority  of  tlie 
act  of  Congress  creating  it,  has  negotiated  a  treaty  with  severed  bands 
of  Sioux  at  Fort  Laramie.  This  treaty  will  in  a  few  days  be  transmitted 
to  the  United  States  Senate  for  its  action.  From  two  to  three  thousand 
of  the  Indians,  iiarties  to  such  treaty,  are  now  being  removed  to  Fort 
Randall,  Dakota  Territory,  at  or  near  which  place  the  reservation 
selected  for  them  by  the  commission  is  located.  No  provisions  have 
been  made  at  the  latter  place  with  a  view  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  for  the  reason  that  no  funds  for  the  purpose  have  been  appropri- 
ated. Estimates  of  the  amount  required  are  now  in  possession  of  Sena- 
tor Henderson,  who  is  a  member  of  the  commission.  Until  these  esti- 
mates have  been  acted  upon,  subsistence  will  have  to  be  furnished  to 
'  these  Indians  also.  If  upon  their  arrival  they  find  that  no  prei)aration8 
have  been  made  for  them  in  the  way  of  subsistence,  and  no  prospect  of 
any  being  made,  they  will  doubtless  scatter  through  that  section  of  the 
country,  and  commence  depredating  ui)on  the  whites,  eventually  return- 
ing to  their  old  haunts  in  the  Powder  river  countrj^,  there  to  renew 
former  acts  of  hostility. 

The  condition  of  Indian  affairs  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  has 
become  of  such  grave  importance — brought  about  in  a  great  measure  by 
the  scarcity  of  game,  the  rapid  decrease  of  the  buffalo,  the  Indian's 
principal  means  of  support,  and  the  large  immigration  of  whites  into 
the  country  heretofore  roamed  over  and  claimed  to  be  owned  by  the 
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Indians  as  their  hunting  grounds — that  speedy  action  in  appropriating 
the  funds  necessary  to  care  for  and  feed  the  most  destitute  is  absohitely 
necessary,  if  peace  is  to  be  preserved,  and  I  respectfully  suggest  that,  in 
inviting  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  subject,  the  Hon.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  also  submit  his  views  in  the  premises. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  G.  TAILOR,  Commissions, 
Hon.  O.  H.  Browning,  . 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Washington,  D.  C,  June  23, 1868. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  respectfully  to  state  for  your  information  that 
within  the  last  four  weeks  I  have  visited  nearly  all  of  the  Indian  tribes 
within  my  superintendency,  and  that  I  found  them  in  a  very  excited  and 
unsettled  condition.  Upon  inquiry  I  ascertained  that  the  causes  of  so 
great  a  change  in  the  condition  of  these  semi-civilized  tribes  are  these : 
Some  16  months  since,  by  invitation  from  the  government,  these  Indians 
sent  delegates  to  this  city  duly  autliorized  to  make  treaties  providing 
for  the  sale  of  their  reservation  in  Kansas,  aiid  their  removal  to  the 
Indian  territory  south  of  that  State.  These  delegates,  after  negotiating 
treaties,  returned  to  their  respective  reserves  and  informed  their  people 
of  what  they  had  done.  The  Indians,  taking  it  for  granted  that  they  had 
sold  out  their  old  reser\^ations,  and  expecting  soon  to  be  removed  to  new 
ones,  refused  to  cultivate  to  any  great  extent  their  farms,  made  no  new 
improvements,  and  spent  their  time  in  idleness.  This  year  they  have, 
with  few  individual  exceptions,  failed  or  refused  to  plant  a  crop.  Their 
treaties  still  I'Cmain  unratified.  They  cannot  be  made  to  understand  why 
this  is,  and  wonder  that  after  signing  these  treaties  they  have  not  been 
provided  with  new  homes.  The  whites  are  continually  trespassing  on 
the  Indians,  moving  on  to  their  reser\'ations,  opening  farms,  and  are  con- 
tinually circulating  false  rumors  relative  to  the  Indians  and  the  disposi- 
tion intended  to  be  made  of  them  by  the  government.  These  infringements 
upon  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  followed  up  by  these  rumors,  have  so 
excited  them  that  unless  they  are  soon  removed  out  of  Kansas  I  fear  that 
serious  conflicts  will  arise  between  them  and  the  white  settlers. 

On  the  Sae  and  Fox  reservation  the  settlers  (against  the  remonstrance 
of  yourself,  the  agent,  and  superintendent)  have  taken  several  sections 
of  land,  are  ploughing  and  fencing  the  same,  and  building  houses  thereon, 
and  cutting  and  destroying  the  timber,  and,  in  many  instances,  have 
driven  the  Indians  out  of  their  own  houses,  taken  forcible  possession  of 
them,  and  are  now  occupying  them.  The  Indians  appealed  to  their  agent 
for  protection,  and  said  if  he  did  not  protect  them  they  would  take  the 
matter  in  their  own  hands.  He  appealed  to  the  military.  General 
Sheridan  sent  his  brother,  Colonel  Sheridan,  with  a  small  detachment 
of  soldiers,  to  compel  the  settlers  to  leave  the  reser\%^tion.  The  settlers 
appealed  to  the  governor  of  Kansas,  and  through  his  intercession  the 
order  has  been  suspended,  and  the  settlers  remain  on  the  reser\  ation. 
This  failure  of  the  military  to  remove  these  trespassers,  after  ha\ing 
gone  to  the  reserve  for  that  purpose,  will  have  a  tendency  to  encourage 
the  timid  to  go  into  not  only  this  but  other  reservations. 

Last  fall  1  paid  the  Pottawatomie  Indians  their  annuities  for  the 
third  and  fourth  quarters  of  1867.  Not  a  single  drunken  Indian  w^as  to 
be  seen  at  that  payment.    On  the  11th  instant  I  \isited  their  reservation 
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to  pay  them  the  annaities  due  them  for  the  first  and  second  quarters  of 
186S.  Over  two-thirds  of  the  Indians  present  at  this  payment — among 
them  some  of  their  principal  chiefs — got  beastly  intoxicated  on  the  first 
night  after  my  arrival.  Dimng  the  whole  of  the  night  they  kept  up  a 
continual  drunken  brawl,  shooting  and  cutting  indiscriminately,  knocking 
down  all  who  came  in  their  way,  no  matter  who  they  were.  Father 
Diehl,  the  missionary  who  has  been  with  them  for  years,  informed  me 
that  the  cause  of  their  conduct  grew  out  of  the  non-ratification  of  their 
pending  treaty,  the  encroachment  by  whites  on  their  lands,  the  numerous 
false  statements  put  in  cii*culation  among  them,  and  the  general  unset- 
tled condition  of  their  affairs;  and  that  these  causes  had  affected  theni 
to  such  a  degree  that  he  could  no  longer  control  them  to  any  great 
extent.  The  statements  made  relative  to  the  excited  condition  of  the 
two  tribes  last  mentioned  are  equally  applicable  to  all  of  the  other  tribes 
within  my  district,  and  I  respectfully  submit  that  such  a  state  of  affairs 
cannot  exist  much  longer  without  resulting  in  serious  conflicts  between 
the  Indians  and  whites.  In  view  of  this  state  of  affairs  I  respectfully 
and  earnestly  recommend  that  you  take  immediate  steps  to  represent 
the  present  condition  of  these  Indians  to  the  honorable  Senate,  and  im- 
press upon  honorable  senators  the  speedy  ratification  of  all  the  treaties 
made  with  the  Indians  within  my  district,  so  that  they  can  be  removed 
to  their  new  homes  in  the  Indian  country  before  the  close  of  this  year. 
If  this  is  done  it  will  result  in  great  good  to  the  Indians,  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  white  settlers  and  to  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  will  save  to 
the  government  the  expense  of  sustaining  one  Indian  superintendency. 
After  the  Indians  are  removed  there  will  no  longer  be  any  necessity  of 
a  central  superintendency ;  the  Indians  being  removed  to  the  southern 
district,  their  interests  can  be  attended  to  by  the  southern  superintend- 
ent. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  one  other  important 
matter  relative  to  some  of  the  tribes  in  my  district;  and  first  I  will 
refer  to  the  Cheyenne,  Arapaho,  and  Apaches  of  the  plains. 

For  the  last  four  months  the  government  has  deemed  it  sound  policy 
and  Christian  philanthropy  to  feed  these  Indians,  on  the  principle  that 
it  was  cheaper  and  more  charitable  to  feed  than  to  fight  them.  At  first 
these  Indians  could  hardly  be  made  to  believe  that  the  government  had 
so  suddenly  changed  its  policy  towards  them,  and  suspected  that  the 
provisions  had  been  purchased  with  their  own  annuity  funds.  When 
they  finally  became  satisfied  as  to  the  true  state  of  the  facts  they  felt  very 
grateful,  and  up  to  the  present  time  have  observed  their  treaty  pledges 
and  remained  at  peace  with  the  whites.  The  appropriations  for  feeding 
Indians  having  been  exhausted,  no  more  provisions  can  be  furnished 
them  unless  a  new  appropriation  is  made.  These  Indians  have  now 
nothing  to  subsist  on,  and  sooner  tlian  starve  they  will  steal  food  from 
the  settlers  and  freighters,  and  this  sort  of  stealing  invariably  leads  to 
an  Indian  war.  The  Great  and  Little  Osage  tribe  of  Indians  are  in  an 
equally  destitute  condition,  and  unless  fed  by  the  bounty  of  the  govern- 
ment they  will  resort  to  depredating  on  their  white  neighbors.  The 
worst  of  feeling  exists  at  the  present  time  between  these  Indians  and  the 
settlers,  so  that  a  very  small  cause  for  complaint  on  either  side  will  lead 
to  open  hostilities. 

The  Kaw  Indians,  being  a  small  tribe,  numbering  about  800  souls,  on 
account  of  being  at  war  with  the  Indians  of  the  plains^  are,  by  order  of 
the  department,  kept  on  their  own  diminished  reservation.  They  are  iu 
a  very  destitute  condition.  Sixty-two  of  their  nimiber  died  from  actual 
starvation  last  winter  before  the  government  commenced  feeding  them, 
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and  if  the  supplies  of  provisions  are  now  withheld  from  them  I  fear  many 
more  of  their  people  will  suffer  firom  the  same  cause. 

I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  lay  these  facts  before  you,  and  respectfully 
request  that  you  call  the  attention  of  Confess  to  this  matter,  with  a 
view  of  having  the  necessary  appropriations  made. 
Very  respectftilly,  your  obedient  sei'vant, 

THOS.  MURPHY, 
Superintendent  Indian  Affairs. 
Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor, 

Commissioner,  Present, 


C5. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  J).  C,  July  15, 1868. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  a  communication 
of  this  date  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  reporting  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  appropriation  made  for  the  subsistence  of  friendly  Indians, 
amoimting  to  $172,827  11,  and  invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  that  the  above  amount  be  appropriated  to  enable  the 
department  to  pay  the  indebtedness  to  contractors  and  special  agents, 
as  indicated  by  that  officer. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

O.  H.  BROWNING,  Secretary. 
Hon.  SCHUYLER  Colfax, 

SpeaJcer  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  14, 1868. 

Sir:  Referring  to  the  matter  of  the  subsistence  of  friendly  Indians, 
and  to  the  appropriation  of  $300,000  made  la«t  year  for  that  purpose,  I 
have  to  say  that,  in  each  of  the  contracts  made  by  this  bureau  for  sup- 
plies for  such  Indians,  there  was  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  contractor 
should  continue  furnishing  suppliesfor  thirty  days  after  receiving  notice 
to  cease  the  delivery. 

Timely  notice  was  given  to  the  contractors  to  stop  furnishing  supplies; 
but,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  great  distance  and  isolated  location 
of  the  points  where  the  subsistence  was  being  issued  to  the  Indians,  the 
agents  of  the  contractors  continued  delivering,  and  the  special  agents  of 
the  department  continued  receiving  supplies,  until  the  cost  thereof, 
together  w^ith  the  cost  of  articles  fiuiiished  by  various  parties  under 
orders  of  the  Indian  i)eace  commission,  and  the  expenses  incident  to  the 
delivery  of  the  subsistence  to  the  Indians,  largely  exceeded  the  amount  of 
the  appropriation. 

There  are  vouchers  now  in  this  officein  favor  of  Thomas  A. 
Osbom,  lor  supplies  furnished  under  his  contract,  to  the 
amount  of $31, 042  93 

And  in  favor  of  Louis  St^ittauer  for  supplies  furnished  to 
about  5,479  Indians,  in  February,  March,  April,  and  May 
last,  to  the  amount  of 66, 981  65 

Total 98,024  58 
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I  am  also  advised  that  there  are  vouchers,  not  yet  presented  for  pay- 
ment, in  favor  of  Mr.  Osborn,  to  the  amount  of  about  $69,802  53,  for 
supplies  furnished  during  the  month  of  May  last  to  about  14,(H)0  Indians. 
This  will  make  about  the  sum  of  $167,827  11  due  and  owing  to  Messrs. 
Osborn  and  Stettauer  under  their  contracts. 

In  addition  to  this  there  will  be  requirexl  for  salary  of  special  agents, 
and  to  pay  their  necessary  exi>enses,  the  further  sum  of  $5,000,  making  in  all 
a  deficiency  of  $172,827  11  in  the  appropriation  for  subsistence  of  friendly 
Indians. 

I  respectfully  request  that  this  matter  be  laid  before  Congress,  with 
an  urgent  recommendation  that  the  sum  of  $172,827  11  be  appropriated, 
to  enable  the  department  to  settle  up  this  indebtedness,  and  to  pay  the 
balances  due  the  special  agents. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  G.  TAYLOR,  CommissUmer. 

Hon.  O.  H.  BROWNiNa, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


C  6. 

Department  op  the  Interior,  Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

WaMngtmi^  D.  C,  /September  12, 1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  by  reference  from 
your  department  of  the  8th  instant,  of  a  communication  from  the  Hon. 
Secretary  of  War  of  the  same  date,  asking  for  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  telegram  that  day  received  from  Lieutenant  General  Sherman, 
as  follows : 

I  want  to  know  officially  if  the  Indfan  department  is  prepared  to  receire  and  care  for  the 
Cheyennes,  Arapahoes,  Kiowas,  and  Comancbes  when  they  reacli  the  reservation  agreed  on  in 
their  treaty  of  Medicine  Lodge  ?  Is  the  appropriation  for  them  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1869,  on  hand,  or  has  it  been  anticipated,  as  reported  to  me  ?  On  the  supposition  that  the 
Indian  department  can  take  care  ot  these  Indians  this  winter,  I  have  not  reserved  much 
money  for  their  use,  only  enough  to  provide  for  them  en  route. 

In  reply  to  the  above,  I  regret  to  say  that,  so  far  as  relates  to  sub- 
sistence, the  Indian  bureau  is  not  prepared  to  care  for  these  Indians,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  no  funds  applicable  thereto  have  been  pla<5ed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  department.  The  urgent  necessity  for  an  appropria- 
tion to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  case  was  fully  stated  in  a  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  of  the 
16th  of  April  last,  in  which  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  sum  of 
$1,000,000  should  be  appropriated  and  pla<jed  at  the  disposal  of  your 
department,  to  be  used  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  necessary  in  affording 
relief  to  the  destitute  Indians  of  the  plauis,  estimating  their  number  at 
20,000,  and  the  cost  at  $3,500  per  day,  or  about  17  J  cents  for  each  person, 
copies  of  which  report  were  promptly  transmitted  by  you  to  both  houses 
of  Congress,  the  department  concuning  in  the  views  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  requesting  that  favorable  action  be  had  on  the  subject. 

Time  passed,  but  no  action  was  t^iken  by  Congress  in  the  premises. 
In  the  mean  time  numerous  communications  were  received  at  this  office 
from  the  agents  of  the  government  anticipating  the  deplorable  results 
that  would  ensue  should  Congress  fail  to  make  provision  for  the  commg 
year,  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  friendly  Indians  in  the  northern,  central, 
and  southern  superiu tendencies. 

Impressed  uith  the  importance  of  the  case,  this  office  again  laid  the 
matter  before  your  department,  in  its  report  of  May  28th  last,  and  the 
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Hou.  Secretary  in  his  communication  to  Congress  the  next  day  again 
earnestly  urged  upon  that  body  prompt  action  to  avert  starvation, 

A  third  communication  on  the  same  subject,  and  of  the  same  urgent 
nature,  was  laid  before  Congress,  ultimately  resulting  in  an  appropriation 
of  $500,000  to  be  exi>ended  under  the  dii'ection  of  Lieutenant  General 
Sherman  in  preparing  homes,  furnishing  provisions,  &c.,  to  the  Indians 
with  whom  treaties  were  recently  made  by  the  peace  commission. 

The  only  funds  therefore  at  the  disposal  of  the  department  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Apaches,  Kiowas  and  Comanches,  Cheyennes  and  Arapa- 
hoes,  are  those  appropriated  by  the  late  Indian  appropriation  act  in  com- 
pliance with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  at  Medicine  Lodge  creek,  of  October 
28, 1807,  viz :  $96,000  for  the  puixjhase  of  certain  specified  articles  of 
Indian  wearing  apparel ;  $18,000  for  agency  buildings  and  pay  of  phy- 
sician, and  $12,000  for  transportation  of  the  goods,  making  a  total  of 
$126,000,  which  is  now  on  hand.  The  clothing,  a  portion  of  which  I  am 
informed  has,  during  the  last  few  days,  been  purchased  by  Commissioner 
Taylor  in  New  York  city,  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Indians  at  the  earliest 
day  practicable,  and  arrangeihents  will  be  made  for  the  erection  of  agency 
buildings  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  late  treaty,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  the  full  extent  of  the  appropriation  ma<le  for  that  puri>ose. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  £.  MLK,  Acting  Commissioner. 

Hon.  W.  T.  Otto, 

Acting  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior. 


D. 

Office  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs, 

Atchison^  Kansas^  August  22, 1868* 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  a  letter  of  the  10th  instant 
from  Agent  Wynkoop,  reporting  relative  to  some  difiiculties  w^hich  oc- 
curred at  Fort  Zarah,  on  the  9th  instan|;,  between  the  Kiowa  Indians  and 
the  soldiers  stationed  at  Fort  Zarah. 

I  would  respectfully  call  your  particular  attention  to  the  agent's  letter, 
from  which  you  will  perceive  that,  were  it  not  for  the  intercession  of 
Sa-Tan-Tee  at  one  time,  and  the  forbearance^of  the  Indians  at  another,  a 
serious  battle  might  have  been  the  result.  Experience  has  taught  me 
that  just  such  mistakes,  blunders,  and  false  statements  by  whites  have, 
in  nearly  every  instance,  for  the  past  six  years,  been  the  cause  of  our 
Indian  wars  and  difficulties  on  the  frontier. 

Very  respecttully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOS.  MURPHY, 
Superintendent  Indian  Affairs. 
Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor, 

Commissioner^  Washington^  D.  C 


Upper  Arkansas  Agency, 
Fort  Jjamed,  Kansas^  August  10, 1868. 

Sir  :  Before  receiving  this  communication  you  will,  in  all  probability, 
hear  of  some  late  troubles  between  the  Kiowa  Indians  and  the  troops  at 
Fort  Zarah.  I  write  as  soon  as  I  can  gain  the  whole  particulars,  for  the 
purpose  of  informing  you  of  the  facts  in  the  i)remise8. 
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On  last  Sunday  morning,  about  3  o'clock,  two  young  Kiowa  Indians, 
who  had  procured  whiskey  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Zarah,  became 
drunk ;  both  got  on  one  horse  and  galloped  through  the  camp  of  a  whit« 
man  in  that  vicinity,  at  the  same  time  probably  shouting.  They  were 
fired  at  and  one  of  them  seriously  wounded ;  they  reported  at  the  Kiowa 
camp  that  they  had  been  tired  upon  by  the  troops,  and  another  who  wa« 
absent  hjid  been  killed.  The  Kiowas  tlien  mounted  their  horses  and  rode 
up  to  the  neighborhooil  of  the  fort,  and  wounded  a  Mexican.  A  diffi- 
culty between  the  Indians  and  the  troops  was  then  prevented  by  Sa-Tan- 
Tee,  and  everything  was  settled  satisfactorily,  and  peace  again  existed 
until  about  5  o'clock  that  same  evening,  when  a  government  wagon- 
master  came  to  the  fort  and  reported  that  his  train  had  been  attacked 
by  the  Kiowa  Indians  and  robbed  of  some  flour,  sugar,  and  coffee.  The 
commanding  officer,  upon  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  ordered  a  squad- 
ron of  cavalry  and  a  detachment  of  infantry  to  proceed  to  the  Kiowa 
camp  and  demand  the  property  taken.  The  troops,  accompanied  by  the 
wagon-master,  proceeded  to  their  destination,  and  when  in  sight  of  the 
Kiowa  camp,  which  was  situated  upon  the  river,  (the  Arkansas,)  it  being 
very  high  at  the  time,  the  women  and  children  precipitately  fled, 
throwing  themselves  into  the  river,  endeavoring  to  gain  the  opposite 
bank  by  swimming.  It  is  supposed  that  some  papooses  were  lost  in  the 
attemjit.  The  warriors  ranged  themselves  in  line  of  battle,  prepared  to 
defend  the  retreat  of  their  women  and  children,  when  the  man  who  had 
made  the  statement  which  had  caused  this  imprudent  movement  of  the 
troops,  becomhig  frightened^  confessed  that  he  had  told  a  lie^  and  that 
he  had  presented  to  the  Indians  what  he  said  they  had  robbed  him  of. 
The  matter  wsls  then  amicably  settled,  and  peace  once  more  exists. 

It  is  evident  that  the^e  Indians  are  anxious  to  remain  at  peace,  or  these 
muttakes  (to  speak  mildly)  on  the  part  of  the  whites  would  have  caused 
a  general  war  ere  now. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  W.  WYNKOOP, 
U.  8.  Indian  Agent  for  ArapaJioeSj  Cheyeiines^  and  Apaches. 

flon.  Thomas  Murphy, 

Superintendent  Lidian  Affairs. 


E  1. 

Council  Grove,  Kansas,  June  4, 1868. 

Sir:  Under  your  instructions  of  the  30th  May,  Miyor  Stover  and 
myself  started  on  the  1st  June,  aiTi\ing  at  the  Kaw  agency  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  3d,  about  10  o'clock,  and  found  the  Kaws  much  excited ;  they 
intbrmed  us  the  Cheyennes  were  very  near  and  in  great  numbers,  going 
to  attack  them ;  we  tried  hard  to  restore  quiet,  but  before  we  effected 
anything  about  80  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes,  and  Kiowas  charged  by  their 
camp  without  tiring  a  gun ;  the  Kaws  shot  tlrst  about  20  shots,  but  the 
distance  was  too  great  to  do  any  damage ;  the  Cheyennes  formed  on  a 
hill  in  fidl  view,  and  while  I  was  trying  to  get  their  numbers  a  messenger 
(a  white  man)  came  for  Major  Stover  and  myself;  said  chief  wished  to 
talk,  having  heard  as  they  passed  Council  Grove  that  I  had  arrived  that 
morning ;  we  took  horses  and  started.  I  took  some  tobacco  as  presents, 
and  they  met  us  friendly.  1  informed  them  I  had  been  sent  by  their 
Great  Father  to  make  peace  between  them  and  the  Kaws,  and  while 
arranging  for  the  council  they  exi)ressed  their  willingness,  and  said  for 
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the  m^or  to  bring  two  Kaws  without  arms,  and  they  would  disarm  and 
send  two  of  their  number  with  me,  and  would  see  if  peace  could  not  be 
made ;  and  just  then  the  Kaws  filled  on  us  and  some  of  the  balls  passed 
to  Major  Stover  and  myself;  some  passed  over  our  heads  and  some  fell 
short  'j  he  wheeled  and  went  to  the  Kaws,  while  the  Cheyennes  and 
myself  changed  position.  He  could  not  prevent  them  from  again  charg- 
ing us  in  our  fourth  position;  tiring  fast  and  in  greater  numbers.  One  of 
the  Cheyennes  whom  I  was  speaking  to  took  my  horse  by  the  bridle,  after 
seeing  two  balls  strike  under  him,  and  led  me  outside.  The  firing  then 
began  on  both  sides ;  they  fought  as  all  Indians,  by  charging,  circling, 
and  firing  all  the  while  at  random ;  the  fight  was  in  open  ground,  and 
lasted  from  three  to  four  hours ;  we  stood  over  them,  seeing  it  all.  Sev- 
eral citizens  joined  us,  and  late  in  the  evening  the  Cheyenne  chief  sounded 
a  retreat,  the  bugler  not  missing  a  note,  and  I  am  sure  Seigel  never  took 
his  men  off  the  field  in  better  order ;  they  then  fired  two  stone  buildings 
occupied  by  half-breeds,  passed  through  Council  Grove,  where  they  were 
furnished  with  sugar  and  coffee,  and  after  leaving  robbed  three  citizen 
farmers,  are  said  now  to  be  encamped  on  Drummond  creek,  some  18 
miles  west,  waiting  for  the  Kaws  to  come  and  fight  or  make  peace.  They 
are  also  killing  what  beef  they  want  to  subsist  their  soldiers  on.  They 
number  about  400  to  500,  say  principally  Cheyennes ;  the  balance  are 
Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes  and  some  Kiowa«.  They  informed  me  that 
they  would  not  injure  the  whites  unless  they  came  with  the  Kaws  to 
fight  them ;  seemed  glad  to  see  me,  and  said  they  would  make  peace ; 
but  I  have  since  heard  they  want  seven  scalps.  The  militia  are  under 
arms :  and  after  the  excitement  is  over,  if  they  remain.  Major  Stover  and 
myself  will  do  all  we  can  to  effect  a  peace  between  them.     More  anon. 

Bespectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  G.  BOONE,  ^^ecial  Agent. 
Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor, 

Commissumer  Indian  Affairs. 


E  2. 

Leatenworth  City,  Kansas,  June  12, 1868. 

Sir  ;  I  have  the  honor  to  state,  in  reply  to  your  communication  of  this 
date,  that  the  following  are  the  facts,  as  well  as  I  am  able  to  learn  them, 
in  regard  to  the  late  inroad  of  the  Cheyenne  Indians  into  the  settlements 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Council  Grove  in  pursuit  of  the  Kaw  Indians. 
On  the  return  of  the  said  party  from  the  expedition  named,  I  was  called 
upon  by  Little  Kobe,  a  Cheyenne  chief,  who  was  in  command  of  about 
150  warriors,  who  desired  me  to  hear  his  account  of  their  expedition, 
which  was  as  follows :  He  said  that  when  they  reached  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  settlement,  while  in  pursuit  of  the  Kaws,  they  found  the 
country  entirely  devoia  of  game,  and  that  the  consequences  were  that 
they  were  very  hungry  and  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  procure  subsist- 
ence ;  therefore  they  killed  seven  head  of  cattle  belonging  to  the  whites, 
and  then  continued  their  march  toward  Council  Grove  for  the  purpose 
of  striking  the  Kaws,  and  as  they  approached  the  different  farm-houses 
the  people  would  become  frightened  and  run  away ;  tiiat  they  did  not 
interfere  with  any  person  or  thing,  but  simply  continued  on  for  the  pur- 
I)ose  of  accomplishing  their  object ;  that  after  their  difficulty  with  the 
Kaws,  while  on  their  return  home,  they  met  a  large  herd  of  cattle  com- 
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ing  from  Texas,  and  the  men  in  charge  of  the  same  invited  them  to  kill 
what  they  wanted  to  eat ;  they  killed  four,  making  in  all  eleven  head 
that  they  had  appropriated  to  their  own  use.  He  iiositively  ftirther 
stated  that  those  aets  were  all  that  they  had  committed  in  the  shape  of 
a  depredation  upon  the  whites,  and  that  he  desired  me  to  find  out  the 
parties  that  the  said  property  belonged  to  and  pay  them  for  the  same 
out  of  their  annuities.  I  am  perfectly  confident  that  Little  Kobe^s  state- 
ment is  perfectly  correct^  for  the  reason  that  with  my  whole  connection 
with  the  Indians  belonging  to  my  agency  there  has  been  no  instance  in 
which  I  have  been  deceived  by  them  with  reference  to  a  matter  of  that 
charact-er. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  W.  WYNKOOP, 


Hon.  Thos.  Murphy, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs, 


United  States  Indian  Agent 


E  3. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  Indian  Affairs, 

Waahin^itonj  D.  C,  June  25, 1868. 

Sir  :  Referring  to  the  matter  of  the  issue  of  arms  and  ammunition  to 
Arapaho  and  Cheyenne  Indians,  I  have  to  say  that  the  honorable  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  directs  that  on  account  of  their  recent  raid  into 
the  whit-e  settlements,  no  arms  nor  ammunition  be  given  to  them  at  pre- 
sent, but  that  if  they  remain  at  peace  with  the  whites  and  Indians,  and 
satisfy  the  government  that  they  intend  to  keep  their  treaty  pledges  in 
good  faith,  the  promised  arms  and  ammunition  will  be  given  to  them. 

You  will  therefore  please  cause  the  necessary  instructions  to  be  given 
to  Agent  Wynkobp,  with  an  explanation  of  the  reason  why  the  arms,  &c., 
will  not  be  issued  at  the  present  time. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

K.  G.  TAYLOR,  Commissioner. 
Thos.  Murphy,  Esq., 

Superintendant  Indian  Affairs^  Present. 


E  4 

Upper  Arkansas  Agency, 

Fort  Lamed^  Kamas^  July  20,  1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  have  issued  the  annuity  goods 
to  the  Arapahoes  and  Apaches  of  my  agency,  but  when  the  Cheyennes 
found  that  they  were  not  to  receive  their  arms  and  ammunition  they 
desired  me  to  retain  their  goods  until  the  government  saw  fit  to  let  them 
have  their  arms  and  ammunition.  I  have,  therefore,  their  goods  stored 
at  this  post.  They  felt  much  disappointed,  but  gave  no  evidence  of  being 
angry,  but,  on  the  contrary,  expressed  themselves  to  the  effect  that 
although  they  thought  that  their  white  brothers  were  pulling  away  from 
them  the  hand  they  had  given  to  them  at  Medicine  Lodge  creek,  never- 
theless they  would  try  to  hold  on  to  it,  and  would  wait  with  patience  for 
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the  Great  Father  to  take  pity  upon  them  and  let  them  have  the  arms 
and  ammunition  which  had  been  promised  them^  and  which  they  con- 
sidered they  had  not  forfeited  by  any  direct  violation  of  treaty  pledges, 
such  as  should  affect  the  whole  nation ;  they  referred  to  numerous 
instances,  of  Which  I  was  cognizant,  of  their  having  been  treated  badly 
by  the  whites  since  the  treaty,  having  been  fired  upon,  &c.,  in  no 
instance  of  which  they  had  retaliated. 

I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  upon  the  department  the  policy  of  issuing 
the  arms  and  ammunition  as  soon  a«  possible,  and  am  in  hopes  daily  of 
receiving  an  order  to  that  effect. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  W.  WYNKOOP, 


Hon.  Thos.  Murphy, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs. 


United  States  Indian  Agent 


E  5. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  Indian  Affairs, 

Washingtonj  I).  C.j  July  23, 1868. 

Sir:  Information  deemed  reliable  has  been  received  at  this  oflfice  to 
the  effect  that  the  Arapaho  and  Cheyenne  Indians  are  very  much  dis- 
satisfied with  the  order  recently  given  to  Agent  Wynkoop  to  withhold 
the  arms  and  ammunition  purchased  for  them  last  spring,  and  that  the 
Kiowas  and  Comanches  are  also  dissatisfied  because  their  annuity  goods 
have  not  been  issued  to  them. 

It  is  feared  that  these  Indians,  by  reason  of  such  non-delivery  of  arms 
and  ammunition  and  goods,  will  commence  hostilities  against  the  whites 
in  their  vicinity,  and  in  order  to  prevent  this,  if  possible,  and  to  preserve 
the  peace  in  the  Indian  country,  it  has  been  determined  to  modify  pre- 
vious order  given  by  this  office  respecting  the  delivery  of  said  articles. 

Agent  WjTikoop  has  this  day  been  telegraphed  in  regartl  to  the  matter, 
and  by  direction  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  been 
instructed  to  exercise  his  discretion  about  issuing  to  the  Indians  of  his 
agency  all  their  annuity  goods,  including  the  arms  and  ammunition  which 
were  promised ;  and  provided  that  if  he  is  satisfied  the  issue  of  such  articles 
is  necessary  to  preserv^e  the  peace,  and  that  no  evil  will  result  from  their 
delivery,  to  let  the  Indians  have  them,  and  that  you  would  leave  this 
evening  for  Fort  Lamed. 

You  will,  tlierefore,  proceed  without  delay  to  Fort  Larned  and  consult 
with  Agent  Wynkoop  in  regard  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  to 
preserve  the  peace  on  the  frontier:  and  if  you  are  satisfied,  after  such 
consultation  and  after  looking  at  tne  matter  in  all  its  bearings,  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  deliver  said  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  Arapahoes 
and  Cheyennes  in  order  to  keep  them  peAceablCj  and  that  no  evil  will 
result  from  such  delivery,  you  will  give  Agent  Wynkoop  such  other  or 
further  instructions  in  the  premises  as  may  be  necessary.  You  will  also 
inquire  into  tte  matter  of  the  delivery  of  the  annuity  goods  purchased 
for  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches,  and  if  you  are  satisfied,  after  such 
inquiry,  that  it  will  be  good  policy  to  issue  such  goods,  and  necessary  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  keep  the  Indians  quiet,  you  wUl  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  have  the  goods  which  were  purchased  for  said  Indians,  and 
which  are  now  at  Lawrence,  Kansas,  transported  by  the  contractor  for 
transporting  Indian  annuity  goods  to  the  difterent  points  in  your  su\>ei:- 
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intendeucy,  to  such  point  or  points  a«L  in  your  opinion,  will  be  most 
suitable  for  distributing  them  to  the  Indians,  and  see  that  the  same  are 
properly  distributed. 

It  is  expected  that  you  will  use  your  best  judgment  in  connection  with 
this  business.  You  will  be  obliged,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  use 
your  own  discretion  in  carrying  out  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  depart- 
ment respecting  the  delivery  of  the  arms,  ammunition,  and  goods  to  the 
Indians  hereinbefore  named,  beaiing  in  mind  that  the  great  and  principal 
'  object  to  be  attained  is  the  preservation  of  peace  not  only  between  the 
Indians  and  whites,  but,  if  possible,  between  the  Indians  themselves.  In 
regard  to  the  latter  point,  you  will,  in  coi\j  unction  ii\ath  Agents  Wynkoop, 
Stover,  and  Snow,  and  Special  Agent  Boone,  and  acting  under  and  govern- 
ing yourselves  by  the  instructions  heretofore  given,  adopt  such  measures 
as  will  tend  to  bring  about  the  desired  result. 

Immediately  upon  the  completion  of  the  duties  herein  assigned  you, 
you  will  submit  to  this  office  a  full  and  explicit  report  of  your  action  in 
the  premises,  and  will,  also,  at  any  time  previous  to  the  completion  of 
8uch  duties,  advise  tlie  office  of  anything  conne(5ted  with  this  matt>er 
which,  in  your  opinion,  will  be  of  interest,  or  furnish  information  to  the 
department. 

Very  respectftdly,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  G.  TAYLOR,  Commissioner. 

Thomas  Murphy,  Esq., 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs,  Present. 


E  6. 

[By  Telegraph.] 


Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  23, 1868. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  directs  that  you  exercise  your  discretion 
about  issuing  tx>  the  Indians  all  their  annuity  goods,  including  the  arms 
and  ammunition  which  were  promised  and  provided. 

If  you  are  satisfied  that  the  issue  of  the  arms  and  ammunition  is  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  peace,  and  that  no  evil  will  result  from  their  delivery, 
let  the  Indians  have  them. 
Superintendent  Murphy  leavea  this  evening  for  Fort  Larned. 

N.  G.  TAYLOR,  Commissioner. 
B.  W.  Wynkoop,  Esq., 

United  States  Agent,  Fort  Lamed, 
(Care  of  Post  Commander  Fort  Harker,  Kansas.) 


B  7. 

Fort  Larned,  Kansas,  August  1, 1868. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  held  a  council  to-day  with 
the  Arapahoes  and  Apache  Indians,  at  which  I  explained  to  them  why 
their  arms  and  ammunition  had  been  withheld ;  that  the  white  settlers 
were  now  well  armed,  and  determined  that  no  more  raids  should  be  made 
through  their  country  by  large  bodies  of  Indians,  and  that  while  the 
whites  were  friendly  and  well  disposed  towards  the  Indians,  yet  if  they 
(the  Indians)  attempt  another  raid  such  as  they  recently  made  to  the  Kaw 
reservation,  I  fear^  themselves  and  the  whites  would  have  a  fight,  and 
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that  it  would  bring  on  war.  I  explained  to  them  the  desire  of  their  Great 
Father  to  have  his  red  children  live  at  peace,  not  only  with  the  whites 
but  among  themselves ;  and  that  he  had  heard  of  the  war  now  going  on 
between  the  Osages  and  Kaws  on  one  side,  and  the  Cheyennes  and 
Arapahoes  on  the  other,  and  that  he  told  me  to  say  to  them  it  was  his 
desire  that  they  should  bury  the  hatchet  and  make  peace. 

Little  Raven  replied  that  Colonel  Wynkoop  and  myself  were  present 
at  Medicine  Lodge  creek  when  the  Kaws  began  this  trouble,  and  wished 
to  know  if  he  and  his  people  were  to  blame;  that  he  would  not  speak 
first,  that  he  would  leave  it  to  the  Cheyennes,  and  if  they  said  make 
peace  with  the  Osages  and  Kaws,  he  and  his  people  were  willing  and 
would  join  them  in  the  peace ;  that  he  and  his  people  were  going  up  the 
Arkansas  river  to  the  Purgatoire,  where  he  expected  to  join  all  the  north- 
ern Arapahoes,  and  that  no  more  trips  wotdd  be  maide  by  his  people 
into  the  settlements ;  that  their  hearts  were  good  towards  the  whites, 
and  they  wished  to  remain  at  peace  with  them.  He  also  inquired  at  what 
time  the  annuities  due  them  the  coming  fall  would  be  distributed  to 
them. 

I  told  him  to  consider  well  what  I  had  said  to  him,  and  to  consult  and 
counsel  with  the  Cheyennes  in  relation  to  making  peace  with  the  Indians; 
that  their  fall  annuities  would  be  given  to  them  some  time  in  October  or 
November;  that  I  would  now  give  them  their  arms  and  ammunition;  that 
I  hoped  they  would  use  them  for  the  sole  purpose  of  securing  food  for 
themselves  and  their  families,  and  that  in  no  case  would  I  ever  hear  of 
them  using  these  arins  against  their  white  brethren. 

Baven  and  the  other  cluefs  then  promised  that  these  arms  should  never 
be  used  against  the  whites,  and  Agent  Wynkoop  then  delivered  to  the 
Arapahoes  160  pistols,  80  Lancaster  rifles,  12  kegs  of  powder,  1 J  kegs  of 
lead,  and  15,000  caps.  And  to  the  Apaches  he  gave  40  pistols,  20  Lan-< 
caster  rifles,  3  kegs  of  powder,  J  keg  of  lead,  and  5,000  caps,  for  which 
they  seemed  much  pleased. 

I  leave  to-morrow  for  Atchison.  The  Cheyennes  are  expected  at  this 
post  in  two  days  to  receive  their  annuities.  I  have  directed  Agent  Wyn- 
koop to  explain  to  them  why  their  arms  were  retained,  to  issue  them 
now,  and  to  counsel  with  them  relative  to  making  peace  with  the  Osages 
and  Kaws,  and  to  report  the  result  of  his  labors. 

I  would  have  remained  here  to  see  the  Cheyennes  did  I  deem  it  import- 
ant to  do  so;  from  what  I  can  learn  there  will  be  no  trouble  whatever 
with  them :  they  will  come  here  to  get  their  annuities,  and  leave  imme- 
diately to  nunt  buffalo ;  they  are  well  and  peaceably  disposed  towards 
the  whites,  and  unless  some  unlooked-for  event  should  transpire  to  change 
their  present  feelings  they  will  keep  their  treaty  pledges. 
Very  respecdully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOS.  MUEPHY. 
Superintendent  Indian  Affairs. 

Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor, 

Commis9ionerj  WashinfftoHy  2>.  C 


B  8. 

Office  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs, 

Atchisouj  Kansas,  August  22, 1868. 

Sim :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  a  letter  of  the  10th  instant 
from  Agent  Wynkoop,  reporting  his  action  in  delivering  the  annuity 

34  I 
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goods  to  the  Glieveime  Indianfi^  stiitiiig  that  they  expressed  themselves 
as  being  well  satisfied  with  the  same,  and  that  in  his  opinion  no  trouble 
need  be  apprehended  firom  them  this  season. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

TH08.  MURPHY, 
8iijperintendeiU  Indian  Affairs. 

Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor, 

Commiasioner^  Waskindftanj  D.  C. 


Fort  Larned,  Kansas,  Atigmt  10, 1868. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  yesterday  made  the  whole 
issue  of  annuity  goods,  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  Cheyenne  chiefs 
and  people  of  their  nation ;  they  were  delighted  at  receiving  the  goods, 
particularly  the  arms  and  ammunition,  ana  never  before  have  I  known 
them  to  be  better  satisfied  and  express  themselves  as  being  so  well  con- 
tented. Previous  to  the  issue  I  made  them  a  long  speech,  following  your 
late  instructions  with  reference  to  what  I  said  to  them.  They  have  now 
left  for  their  hunting  grounds,  and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  there  will 
be  no  trouble  with  ttiem  this  season,  and  consequently  with  no  Indians 
of  my  agency. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  W.  WYNKOOP, 


Hon.  Thomas  Murphy^ 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs. 


United  States  Indian  Agent. 


F  1. 

Oppiob  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs, 

Atchison,  Kansas,  Augnst  22, 1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  a  letter  of  the  19th  instant, 
from  Agent  Wynkoop,  enclosing  report  of  a  talk  which  he  had  with 
Little  Rock,  a  Cheyenne  chief,  whom  he  had  sent  to  ascertain  the  facts 
relative  to  the  recent  Indian  troubles  on  the  Solomon  and  Saline  rivers, 
in  this  State. 

The  agent's  letter  and  the  report  are  full  and  explain  themselves.  I 
fully  concur  in  the  views  expressed  by  the  agent,  that  the  innocent 
Indians,  who  are  trying  to  keep  in  good  faith  their  treaty  pledges,  be  pro- 
tected in  the  manner  indicated  by  him;  while  I  earnestly  recommend 
that  the  Indians  who  have  committed  these  gross  outrages  be  turned 
over  to  the  militarv  and  that  they  be  severely  punished. 

When  I  reflect  that  at  the  very  time  these  Indians  were  making  such 
loud  professions  of  friendship  at  Lamed,  receiving  their  annuities,  &c., 
they  were  then  contemplating  and  planning  this  campaign,  I  can  no 
longer  have.confidence  in  what  they  say  or  promise.  War  is  surely  upon 
us,  and  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  case  I  earnestly  recommend 
that  Agent  Wynkoop  be  furnished  promptly  with  the  views  of  the 
department,  ana  that  frdl  instructions  be  given  him  for  his  future  action. 
Very  respectftilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOS.  MURPHY, 
Superintendent  Indian  Affairs. 

Hon.  C.  E.  Mix, 

Acting  Commissioner  Indian  Affairs,  Washinfftony  2>.  0. 
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Port  Larnbd,  Kansas,  Augmt  19, 1868. 

Sir:  Prior  to  the  receipt  of  this  you  will  have  heard  rumors  of  Indian 
depredations  committed  on  the  Saline  river.  Herewith  enclosed  you 
wiD  find  a  full  report  of  my  investigation  of  the  whole  affia^ir;  by  it  you 
will  see,  what  I  am  sorry  to  admit,  that  the  Cheyennes  are  guilty.  I 
hope  that  the  department  will  approve  of  the  course  that  I  have  taken 
in  this  matter,  by  making  the  demands  I  have  upon  the  Indians.  My 
object  is  to  benefit  them  and  save  the  innocent  fh)m  being  punished  foV 
the  acts  of  the  guilty.  Though  many  may  be  inclined  to  deliver  up  the 
guilty  parties,  I  am  afraid  that  it  cannot  be  accomplished,  and  therefore 
knowing  that  the  majority  of  the  Cheyennes  feel  as  Little  Rock  does  in 
the  matter,  that  they  deprecate  war  and  would  prevent  their  people  from 
entering  into  hostilities  by  every  means  in  their  power,  yet  they  will  be 
powerless  to  restrain  their  young  men  when  once  they  fairly  enter  into  it; 
and  unless  measures  are  immediately  taken  to  protect  and  provide  for 
those  Indians  who  have  fulfilled  in  every  respect  their  treatj^  stipulations 
and  are  desirous  of  still  remaining  at  peace,  they  certainly  will  be  the 
parties  who  will  suffer  in  case  of  a  war  instead  of  those  who  are  deserv- 
ing of  punishment. 

I  have  said  that  immediate  action  should  be  taken  by  the  government 
to  provide  and  protect  the  Indians  I  have  referred  to.  I  would  now 
respectfully  suggest  what  those  measures  should  be. 

Let  me  take  those  Indians  whom  I  know  t9  be  guiltless  and  desirous 
of  remaining  at  jieace,  and  locate  them  with  their  lodges  and  families  at 
some  good  point  that  I  may  select  in  the  vicinity  of  this  post,  and  let 
thosiB  Indians  be  subsisted  entirely  by  the  government  until  this  trouble 
is  over,  kept  within  certain  bounds,  and  let  me  be  furnished  with  a  small 
battalion  of  United  States  troops  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  them 
from  their  own  people — ^from  being  forced  by  them  into  war. 

Let  those  who  refhse  to  respond  to  my  call  and  come  within  the  bounds 
prescribed  be  considered  at  war,  and  let  them  be  properly  punished. 
By  this  means,  if  war  takes  place,  which  I  consider  inevitable,  we  can  be 
able  to  discriminate  between  those  who  deserve  punishment  and  those 
who  do  not;  otherwise  it  yn\\  be  a  matter  of  impossibility. 

I  earnestly  urge  upon  the  department  immediate  action  of  some  kind 
of  the  character  I  have  proposed.  Justice  to  those  Indians  who  have 
held  to  this  treaty  demands  that  some  measures  of  the  kind  be  taken ; 
policy  dictates  it,  and  it  will  be  economy  in  the  end. 

If  the  department  acts  at  all  it  must  act  quick,  and  in  transmitting 
this  letter  I  would  respectfully  beg,  if  you  favorably  endorse  the  same, 
that  you  would  urge  haste. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  W.  WrNKOOP. 
United  States  Indian  Agent 

Hon,  Thomas  Murphy, 

Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  an  interview  between  Colonel  E.  W.  Wfnkoop^  United  States 
Indi4jm  agent j  and  Little  Boekj  a  Cheyenne  cMef  held  at  Fort  Lamedj 
KansaSj  August  19, 18d8,  in  the  presence  of  Lieutenant  S.  M.  BobbinSj 
United  States  cavalry^  John  S.  I^ith^  United  States  Indian  interpreter^ 
and  James  MorrisoUj  scout  for  Indian  agency. 

Colonel  Wynkoop.  Six  nights  ago  I  spoke  to  you  in  regard  to  depre- 
dations committed  on  the  Satine    I  told  you  to  go  and  find  out  by  whom. 
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these  depredatioiut  were  i^ommitted,  and  to  bring  me  straight  news. 
What  news  do  you  bring  ! 

Little  Bock.  I  took  your  advice,  and  went  there.  I  am  now  here  to 
tell  you  all  I  know.  This  war  party'of  Cheyennes,  which  left  the  camps 
of  their  tribe  above  the  forks  of  Walnut  creek  about  the  2d  and  3d 
of  August,  went  out  against  the  Pawnees,  crossed  the  Smoky  Hill 
about  Fort  Hays,  and  thence  proceeded  to  the  Saline.  There  were  10 
lodges  of  the  Sioux  in  the  Cheyenne  camp  when  this  war  party  left.,  and 
about  20  men  of  them;  and  four  Arapahoes  accompanied  the  party.  The 
Cheyennes  numbered  about  200;  liearly  all  the  young  men  of  the  village 
went;  (Little  Raven's  son  was  one  of  the  four  Arapahoes.)  When  the 
party  reached  the  Saline  they  turned  down  the  stream,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  about  20,  w^ho,^being  fearful  of  depredations  being  committed 
against  the  whites — the  party  going  in  the  direction  of  the  settlements — 
kept  on  north  towards  the  Pawnees.  The  main  party  continued  down 
the  Saline  until  they  came  in  sight  of  the  settlements.  They  then  camped, 
when  a  Cheyenne,  named  Oh-E- Ah-Mohe,  a  brother  of  White  Antelope, 
who  was  killed  at  Sand  creek,  and  another  named  Bed  Nose,  proc*>eeded 
to  the  first  house,  afterwards  returned  to  the  camp,  and  with  them  a 
woman  captive.  The  main  party  was  surprised  at  this  action,  and  for- 
cibly took  possession  of  her  and  returned  her  to  her  house;  the  two 
Indians  had  outraged  the  woman  before  they  brought  her  to  the  camp* 
After  the  outrage  had  been  committed  the  pai*ty  left  the  Saline  and  went 
north  towards  the  settlements  of  the  South  Fork  of  the  Solomon,  where 
they  were  kindly  received  and  fed  by  the  white  people. 

Tiiey  left  the  settlements  on  the  South  Fork  and  proceeded  towards 
the  settlements  on  the  North  Fork,  where,  in  sight  of  these  settlements, 
they  came  upon  a  body  of  armed  settlers,  who  fired  upon  them ;  they 
avoided  the  party,  went  around  them,  and  approached  a  house  some  dis- 
tance off.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  house  they  came  upon  a  white  man, 
alone,  upon  the  prairie.  Big  Head's  son  rode  at  him  and  knocked  him 
down  with  a  club.  The  Indian  who  had  committed  the  outrage  upon  the 
white  woman  (known  as  White  Antelope's  brother)  then  fired  upon  the 
white  man  without  effect,  while  the  third  Indian  rode  up  and  killed  him. 
Soon  after  they  killed  a  white  man,  and  close  by  a  woman,  all  in  the  same 
settlement.  At  the  time  these  people  were  kUled  the  party  was  divided 
in  feeling,  the  m^ority  being  opposed  to  any  outrages  being  committed: 
but  finding  it  useless  to  contend  against  these  outrages  being  committea 
without  bringing  on  a  strife  among  themselves,  they  gave  way,  and  all 
went  in  together.  They  then  went  to  another  house  in  the  same  settle- 
ment, and  there  killed  two  men  and  took  two  little  girls  prisoners — this 
on  the  same  day.  After  committing  the  last  outrage  the  party  turned 
south  towards  the  Saline,  where  they  came  on  a  body  of  mounted  troops. 
The  troops  immediately  charged  the  Indians,  and  the  pursuit  was  con- 
tinued a  long  time.  The  Indians  having  the  two  children  (their  horses 
becoming  fatigued)  dropped  the  children  without  hurting  them.  Soon 
after  the  children  were  dropped  the  pursuit  ceased,  but  the  Indians  con- 
tinued on  up  the  Saline ;  a  portion  of  the  Indians  afterwards  returned  to 
look  for  the^jhildren,  but  were  unable  to  find  them. 

After  they  had  proceeded  some  distance  up  the  Saline  the  party  divided, 
the  majority  going  north  towards  the  settlements  on  the  Solomon;  but 
30  of  them  started  towards  their  village,  supposed  to  be  some  distanc^e 
northwest  of  Fort  Lamed ;  another  i)arty  returned  to  Black  Kettle  \il- 
lage,  from  which  party  I  got  this  information.  I  am  fearful  that  befbre 
this  time  the  party  that  started  north  have  committed  a  great  many 
depredations.    The  other  day,  when  I  talked  with  you,  you  gave  me 
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instructions  what  to  do.  With  a  great  deal  of  risk  and  danger  I  have 
followed  out  these  instructions,  and  returned  to  you  with  what  is  straight, 
and  which  I  have  just  given  you.  I  want  you,  as  my  agent,  to  give  me 
advice  as  to  what  to  do.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  at  war  with  the  whites, 
and  there  are  many  of  my  nation  who  feel  as  I  do,  and  who  are  in  no  way 
guilty,  and  do  not  wish  to  be  punished  for  the  bad  acts  of  those  who  are 
guilty.  We  are  ready  and  willing  to  abide  by  any  advice  which  you  may 
give  us. 

Colonel  Wynkoop.  Before  I  give  you  any  advice  I  want  to  ask  you 
some  questions.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  the  principal  men  of  this 
party  that  committed  the  depredations  besides  White  Autelope^s  brother! 

Little  Rock.  They  were  Medicine  Arrow's  oldest  son,  named  Tall 
Wolf;  Red  Nose,  who  was  one  of  the  men  who  outraged  the  woman ; 
Big  Head's  son,  named  Porcupine  Bear ;  and  Sand  Hill's  brother,  kno^^'u 
^8  the  Bear  That  Gk)e8  Ahead. 

Colonel  Wynkoop.  You  told  me  yoiur  nation  wants  peace.  Will  you, 
in  accordance  with  your  itreaty  stipulations,  deliver  up  the  men  whom 
you  have  named  as  being  the  leaders  of  the  party  who  committed  the 
outrages  named  f 

Little  Rock.  I  think  that  the  only  men  who  ought  to  suffer  and  be 
responsible  for  these  outrages  are  White  Antelope's  brother  and  Red 
Nose,  the  men  who  ravished  the  woman;  and  when  1  return  to  the  Che- 
yenne camps  and  assemble  the  chiefs  and  headmen,  I  think  these  two 
men  will  be  delivered  up  to  you. 

Colonel  Wynkoop.  I  consider  the  whole  party  guilty,  but  it  being 
impossible  to  punish  all  of  them,  I  hold  the  principal  men  whom  you 
mentioned  resimnsible  for  all.  They  had  no  right  to  be  governed  and 
led  by  two  men;  if  no  depredations  had  been  committed  after  the  outrage 
on  the  woman,  the  two  men  whom  you  have  mentioned  alone  would  have 
been  guilty. 

Little  Rock.  After  your  explanation  I  think  your  demand  for  the 
men  is  right.  I  am  willing  to  deliver  them  up,  and  will  go  back  to  the 
tribe  and  use  my  best  endeavors  to  have  them  surrendered.  I  am  but 
one  man,  and  cannot  answer  for  the  entire  nation. 

Colonel  Wynkoop.  I  want  you  to  return  to  your  tribes  and  teJl  the 
chiefs  and  headmen  when  assembled  the  demand  I  now  make.  Tell  them, 
I  think  that  complying  with  my  demand  is  the  only  thing  that  will  save 
their  entire  nation  from  a  long  and  destructive  war.  I  want  you  to  return 
as  soon  as  possible  with  their  answer.  I  will  see  that  you  are  safe  in 
going  and  coming,  and  your  services  in  this  respect  will  be  well  rewarded. 
You  will  be  looked  upon  by  the  whites  as  a  good  man,  and  one  who  is  a 
fi*iend  to  them  as  well  as  to  his  own  people ;  and,  as  the  result  of  your 
action  in  this  matter,  you  will  be  considered  by  the  government  as  a 
great  chief,  one  in  whom  in  the  future  they  can  always  put  the  utmost 
confidence. 

Little  Rock.  I  am  here  in  your  service.  At  the  same  time  I  am  a 
Cheyenne,  and  want  to  do  all  I  can  for  the  welfare  of  my  nation.  If  the 
chiefs  and  headmen  refuse  to  comply  with  your  demands,  I  want  to  know 
if  I  can  come  with  my  wife  and  children  (whom  I  love)  aud%)lace  myself 
and  them  under  your  protection,  and  at  the  same  time  act  as  a  runner 
between  you  and  my  people. 

Colonel  Wynkoop.  Should  my  demands  not  be  complied  with  you  can 
bring  your  lodge  and  family  here,  and  I  will  protect  you. 
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Department  of  Interior,  Office  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington^  D.  C,  August  22, 1868. 

Sir  :  1  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  by  reference  from 
your  department,  of  the  telegram  firom  Lieutenant  General  W.  T.  Sher- 
man, dated  the  2l8t  instant,  relative  to  murders  committed  by  Indians 
at  Solomon's  and  Saline,  stating  that  he  had  ordered  General  Sheridan 
to  compel  their  removal  south  of  the  Kansas  line,  and  in  pursuing  to 
kill  if  necessary,  and  requesting  if  the  President  does  not  appi-ove  to 
be  notified  at  once. 

This  telegram  having  been  referred  to  this  office  for  a  report,  I  would 
say  that  no  report  has  been  received  from  any  officer  of  the  bureau 
touching  the  murders  and  depredations  referred  to. 

Superintendent  Murphy,  who  has  recently  been  at  Forts  Lamed  and 
Ilarker  and  their  vicinity,  reports  under  date  of  August  5,  1868,  that 
he  apprehends  no  trouble,  but  if  it  does  come,  it  wiU  result  from  the 
sole  cause  that,  sooner  than  starve,  the  Indians  will  steal.  General 
Sherman  does  not  state  what  Indians  are  engaged  in  these  acts  of  hos- 
tility. 

I  am,  therefore,  unable  to  determine  whether  they  are  a  portion  of 
those  seen  by  Mr.  Murphy  or  not.  I  will  telegraph  to  the  superinten- 
dent, also  to  Agent  Wyukoop,  and  endeavor  to  get  what  information 
they  may  have  regarding  the  matter. 

If  General  Sherman's  orders  to  General  Sheridan  would  not  result 
in  the  killing  of  Indians  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  depredations 
in  question,  it  would  be  perfectly  right  to  carry  them  out  to  the  letter. 
Those  who  were  engaged  in  the  murders  should  be  punished,  and  be 
t>aught  a  lesson  not  to  be  forgotten ;  but  it  would  not  be  right  to  punish 
the  innocent  for  acts  not  committed  by  them.  In  my  opinion,  the  agents 
of  the  department,  Superintendent  Murphy  and  Agents  Wynkoop  and 
Boone,  should  be  consulted  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  that  steps 
should  be  taken  to  first  determine  with  certainty  the  particular  band  or 
bands  engaged  in  these  murders,  then  to  visit  them  with  a  speedy  pun- 
ishment for  their  crimes.  I  will  advise  you  immediately  on  receipt  of 
the  replies  to  the  telegrams  to  Superintendent  Murphy  and  Agent  Wyn- 
koop. 

The  despatch  of  General  Sherman  is  herewith  returned. 
Respectfully, 

G.  E.  MIX,  Acting  Cammimaner. 

Hon.  O.  H.  Browning,  Secretary. 


[By  telegraph  from  Omaha,  Nebraska,  August  21,  1868.] 

United  States  Militaey  Teleobaph, 

August  22,  1868—9.15  a,  m. 

General  B.  D.  Townsbnd,  Assistant  Adjutant  General : 

General  Sheridan  reports  from  Fort  Harker,  that  the  murders  by  the 
Indians  at  Solomon's  and  Saline  exceeded  in  barbarity  the  reports  cur- 
rent in  newspapers.  I  have  ordered  him  to  compel  their  removal  south 
of  the  Kansas  line,  and  in  pursuing  to  kill  if  necessary.  This  amounts 
to  war;  but  I  hop^  on  a  small  scale,  confined  to  that  locality.  The 
Sioux  at  the  north  remain  quiet.  If  the  President  does  not  approve, 
notify  me  promptly,  for  I  deem  ftirther  forbearance  with  these  Indians 
impossible.    In  this  case  thev  are  purelv  the  aggressors. 

W.  T.  SHERMAN,  Lieutenant  General. 
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F3. 

Office  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs, 

Atchison,  KcmsaSy  September  19, 1868. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  despatch 
of  the  18th  instant,  stating  ^that  Commissioner  Taylor  recently  ordered 
goods  to  Lawrence,  Kansas,  for  the  Cheyenne,  Arapahoes,  Apaches, 
Kiowas,  and  Comanches,  and  asking:  '^Is  it  advisable  to  forward  them 
to  the  respective  agents  of  those  Indians  F  To  this  despatch  I  replied 
by  telegram  last  eve ;  and  I  now  propose  to  give  more  fully,  so  far  as  I 
am  advised,  the  present  status  of  the  Indians  above  named,  and  what, 
in  my  opinion,  would  be  the  proper  policy  to  pursue  towards  them  at 
the  present  time. 

A  large  number  of  the  Kiowas  and  about  one-third  of  the  Comanches 
have  remained^  since  I  saw  them  on  the  first  of  August  last,  on  the  Arkansas 
river,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Zarah.  The  largest  portion  of  the  Apaches 
were  with  Little  Baven  and  the  Arapahoes  south  of  Fort  Dodge.  So  far 
as  I  can  learn,  these  Indians  have  committed  ho  depredations  since  they 
signed  their  treaty  at  Medicine  Lodge  creek,  ^excepting  a  few  raids 
made  into  Texas.)  *  The  Apaches,  by  the  treaty  ol  Medicine  Lodge  creek, 
being  confederated  with  the  Comanches  and  Kiowas.  I  have  directed 
Agent  Wynkoop  "to  advise  that  portion  of  the  three  last-named  tribes 
who  were  then  on  the  Arkansas  river  to  go  south  and  remain  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Cobb  until  their  agent  got  there ;  that  by  doing  this 
they  would  avoid  trouble  with  the  military  and  the  Cheyenne^s.^  I  have 
also  understood,  unofficially,  that  General  Sheridan  left  Fort  Harker 
last  week  for  the  Kiowa  camps  on  the  Arkansas,  for  the  purpose  of  driv- 
ing them  south.  Believing,  then,  that  the  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Apa- 
ches have  not  been  engaged  with  the  Cheyennes  in  the  recent  troubles,  1 
recommend  that  the  annuity  goods  due  these  Indians  be' sent  by  rail  to 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  and  be  ta^ansported  from  that  place  by  wagon  to  Fort 
Cobb,  ana  that  a  discreet  man  be  detailed  to  go  out  with  them  and 
remain  with  the  Indians  until  Agent  Boone's  recovery;  the  spe<»Jal  agent 
should  have  with  him  not  less  than  two  companies  of  cavalry ;  and  be- 
fore delivering  any  goods  to  the  Indians  he  should  demand  from  them 
the  surrender  of  all  captives  held  by  them,  and  should  take  from  them 
a  written  obligation  or  promise  to  abandon  raiding  into  Texas,  and  to 
remain,  except  while  hunting,  within  the  limits  of  their  new  reserva- 
tion, and  to  remain  at  peace  not  only  with  the  whites  but  with  Indian 
tribes  generally.  If  they  do  this,  I  would  give  them  their  goods;  if 
they  do  not,  I  would  bring  them  back,  and  give  them  to  understand  that 
they  would  henceforth  be  regarded  as  enemies  of  the  government. 
These  things  *cannot  be  done  without  sufficient  escort,  and  I  doubt  the 
propriety  of  sending  any  goods  until  this  escort  can  be  obtained.  I  am 
clearly  of  the  opinion  that,  by  pursuing  this  policy,  more  good  will  result 
from  it,  and  at  a  smaller  expense,  than  any  other  that  can  be  adopted ; 
and  that  the  present  time  for  accomplishing  the  same  would  be  the  most 
opportune. 

The  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  being  confederated,  ea<fh  should  be 
held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  other ;  and  while  I  am  satisfied  the 
Arapahoes,  as  a  tribe,  discountenance  the  last  outbreak,  still  many  of 
their  young  warriors  are  on  the  war  path  with  the  Cheyennes. 

Of  all  the  tribes  on  the  plains  these  two  tribes  had  the  least  cause  for 
attacking  whites.  Since  the  Medicine  Lodge  Creek  treaty  every  promise 
made  to  them  has  been  fulfilled  on  the  part  of  the  government*    Their 
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last  annuities  had  scarcely  been  distributed  to  them  before  they  go  to 
war,  and  this,  too,  after  making  the  most  solemn  promises  of  friendship. 
They  have  violently  broken  their  treaty  pledges,  and  until  they  volun- 
tarily abandon  tbe  war  path,  ask  for  peace,  make  full  reparation,  so 
far  as  they  can,  for  the  gross  outrages  committed  by  them,  go  and  live 
on  their  reservation,  give  assurance  of  keeping  in  future  their  treaty 
pledges,  I  would  send  them  no  annuities  whatever ;  but  would  leave 
these  Indians  where  they  now  are,  in  the  hands  of  the  military.  Here- 
tofore the  government  has  begged  them  to  abandon  the  war  path  and 
make  treaties  of  peace ;  this  time  I  would  compel  them  to  make  the 
request,  and  when  they  are  driven  to  do  this  I  believe  that  a  treaty 
then  made  with  them  will  be  respected  and  kept  in  good  faith  by  them. 
Experience  has  shown  that  treaties  made  by  them  when  coaxed  to  make 
them  have  been  of  no  avail. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted : 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  MURPHY, 
Superintendent  Indian  Affair$. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Mix, 

Acting  Cdmmimonerj  Washinffton^  2>.  C 


P4. 

War  Department, 
WdshingUm  City^  September  21, 1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  send  herewith  a  copy  of  a  communication 
of  September  17,  received  at  this  department  from  Lieutenant  General 
Sherman,  relative  to  Indian  affairs,  and  to  request  the  removal  of  the 
agencies  of  Messrs.  Wynkoop  and  Leavenworth  as  therein  suggested!. 
I  will  also  thank  you  to  communicate  to  this  department  your  views 
generally  on  the  subject 'of  the  lieutenant  general's  letter. 
Very  respectlully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  SCHOFIELD, 

Secretary  of  War. 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Headquarters  Military  Division  of  the  Missouri, 

St,  LouiSy  Mwsouriy  September  17,  1868. 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  despatxih  of  the  15th, 
and  I  deem  it  proper  to  write  by  mail,  even  in  advance  of  the  receipt  of 
the  letter  which  your  despatch  promises. 

All  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  are  now  at  war.  Admitting  that 
some  of  them  have  not  done  acts  of  murder,  rape,  &c.,  still  they  have 
not  restrained  those  who  have,  nor  have  they  on  demand  given  up  the 
criminals  as  they  agreed  to  do. 

The  treaty  made  at  Medicine  Lodge  is  therefore  clearly  broken  by 
them,  and  the  War  Department  should  ask  the  concun^ence  of  the 
Indian  department,  or  invoke  the  superior  orders  of  the  President 
against  ^ny  goods  whatever,  even  clothing,  going  to  any  part  of  the 
tribes  named  until  this  matter  is  settled.  As  military  commander  I 
have  the  right,  unless  i^strained  by  superior  orders,  to  prevent  the 
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isgne  of  any  goods  whatever  to  Indians  outside  of  their  reservations ; 
and  if  the  agency  for  the  Oheyennes  and  Arapahoes  be  established  at 
or  near  old  Fort  Cobb  the  agent  should,  if  possible,  be  able  to  provide 
for  and  feed  such  as  may  go  there  of  their  own  volition,  or  who  may  be 
driven  there  by  our  military  movements.  I  therefore  request  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  to  lay  this  letter  before  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, and  urge  on  him  the  removal  of  the  agency  of  Colonels  Wynkoop 
and  Leavenworth  to  such  points  on  the  Canadian  as  may  by  him  be 
deemed  moHt  eligible  for  the  tribes  named,  as  well  as  for  the  Kiowas 
and  Comanches.  I  have  despatched  Oeneral  Hazen  to  the  frontier  with 
a  limited  supply  of  money  wherewith  to  aid  the  said  agents  to  provide 
for  the  peaceflil  parts  of  those  tribes  this  winter  whilst  en  route  to  and 
aft^  their  arrival  at  their  new  homes. 

No  better  time  could  possibly  1)e  chosen  tlian  the  present  for  destroy- 
ing or  humbling  those  bands  that  have  so  outrageously  violated  their 
treaties  and  begun  a  desolating  war  without  one  particle  of  provocation : 
and,  after  a  reasonable  time  given  for  the  innocent  to  withdraw,  I  will 
solicit  an  order  from  the  President  declaring  all  Indians  who  remain 
outside  of  their  lawftil  reservations  to  be  declared  "outlaws,**  and  com- 
manding all  people — soldiers  and  citizens — ^to  proceed  against  them  as 
such.  We  have  never,  heretofore,  been  in  a  condition  to  adopt  this 
course,  because  until  now  we  could  not  clearly  point  out  to  these  In- 
dians where  they  might  rightfully  go  to  escape  the  consequences  of  the 
hostile  acts  of  their  fellows.  Tlie  right  to  hunt  buffalo,  secured  by 
the  treaties,  could  also  be  regulated  so  as  to  require  all  parties  desiring 
to  hunt  to  procure  from  the  agent  a  permity  which  permit  should  be  en- 
dorsed by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  nearest  military  post  ,*  but  I 
think  the  treaty  having  been  clearly  violated  by  the  Indians  themselves, 
this  hunting  right  is  entirely  lost  to  them  if  we  so  declare  it. 
I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  s^*vant, 

W.  T.  SHERMAN, 

Lieutenant  General, 


F  6. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  Indian  Affairs, 

September  25, 1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  by  reference  from 
your  department,  of  a  communication  from  the  honorable  Secretary  of 
War,  dated  the  2l8t  instant,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Lieu- 
tenant General  Sherman,  relative  to  Indian  affairs,  and  requesting  the 
removal  ot  the  agencies  in  charge  of  Agents  Wynkoop  and  Leavenworth, 
also  asking  for  the  views  of  your  department  on  the  subject  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant (General's  letter. 

The  letter  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War  and  its  enclosure  having 
been  referred  to  this  office  for  report,  I  have  to  say  that  the  subject  of 
the  Lieutenant  General's  letter  has  been  fully  considered,  and  that  the 
views  therein  expressed  and  the  policy  proposed  to  be  adopted  and  pur-, 
sued  in  regard  to  the  hostile  tribes  and  bands  referred  to  coincide,  in  a 
great  measure,  with  those  of  this  office. 

As  regards  the  distribution  of  goods,  clothing,  &c.,  to  the  Cheyennes 
and  Arapahoes,  and  also  to  the  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Apaches,  I  would 
say  that  prior  to  the  receipt  of  your  reference  instructions  were  sent  to 
Superintendent  Murphy  to  arrange  for  the  storage  and  insurance*  at 
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reuce,  Kansas,  of  all  the  goods  recently  purchased  by  Commissioner  Tay- 
lor for  said  tribes,  until  they  can  be  forwarded  to  their  destination  or 
some  other  disposition  made  of  them.  This  was  done  for  the  reason  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  ofiice,  no  goods  of  any  kind  should  be  issued  to 
those  Indians  who  are  committing  depredations  and  are  in  open  hostility 
to  the  government,  nor  to  those  even  who  have  remained  peaceable, 
unless  they  give  up  any  and  all  white  captives  they  may  have,  and 
promise  to  faithfully  abstain  in  the  future  from  making  raids  into  Texas 
and  committing  depredations  upon  the  inhabitants  of  that  State  or  any 
other  State  or  Territory.  It  may  cause  great  suffering  among  those 
members  of  the  different  tribes  now  at  war  that  have  not  been  engaged 
in  murdering  and  depredating  upon  the  white  settlers  in  western  Kan- 
sas. This,  however,  cannot  be  avoided,  unless  the  innocent  parties  with- 
draw from  the  guilty  and  go  to  and  remain  at  the  reservations  provided 
for  them,  in  wluch  case  those  upon  the  reservations  should  be  supplied 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  clothing  and  other  goods,  and  also  with 
food,  to  prevent  suffering  among  them.  The  goods,  clothing,  &c.,  already 
purchased,  can  be  used  for  such  purpose  whenever  required ;  and  it  is 
deemed  advisable  to  issue  them,  but  there  ate  no  funds  at  the  disposal 
of  the  department  that  can  be  used  to  purchase  food  for  them ;  and  in 
connection  herewith,  I  would  respectfully  refer  you  to  office  report 
of  the  12th  instant,  in  response  to  your  communication  of  the  8th,  trans- 
mitting one  from  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War,  of  same  date.  The 
Lieutenant  General,  in  his  letter,  urges  the  removal  of  the  agencies  of 
Agents  Wynkoop  and  Leavefiworth  (now  Boone)  to  such  points  on  the 
Canadian  as  may,  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  be  deemed 
most  eligible  for  the  tribes  hereinbefore  named.  By  reference  to  the 
map  enclosed  herewith,  on  which  the  reservations  set  apart  for  said  tribes 
by  the  treaties  made  with  them  by  the  Indian  peace  commission  are 
shown,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Canadian  river  does  not  run  through 
either  of  said  reservations,  nor  does  it  touch  the  same  at  any  point.  I 
do  not  understand,  therefore,  why  the  Lieutenant  Oeneral  urges  the 
removal  of  said  agencies  to  that  particular  place ;  besides,  it  cannot  be 
expected,  even  if  it  were  determined  to  locate  these  agencies  on  said 
river,  that  your  department  could  designate  the  most  eligible  points  for 
the  location  without  being  first  advised  respecting  the  advantages, 
resources,  and  general  fitness  for  such  purpose  of  the  different  points  on 
said  river  suitable  for  an  agency.  The  agencies  should,  if  possible,  be 
located  within  the  limits  of  the  respective  reservations,  and  as  at  present 
advised;  ancL  inasmuch  as  there  are  'no  troops  now  stationed  at  any 
point  in  said  reservations,  I  know  of  no  other  way  to  determine  where 
the  agencies  should  be  located  than  to  have  the  agents  explore  the  reser- 
vations for  that  purpose,  or  in  some  other  way  ascertain  the  most  suit- 
able place  for  their  respective  agencies.  The  remarks  of  the  Lieutenant 
General,  relative  to  destroying  or  humbling  those  bands  that  have  vio- 
lated their  treaties,  are  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  this  office,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  due  notice  be  given  to  the  Indians  who  have  remained 
peaceable,  of  the  intention  of  the  government  and  the  course  that  will 
be  pursued  toward  them  if  they  do  not  withdraw  from  the  bands  that 
have  been,  and  now  are,  engaged  in  hostilities,  and  go  to  their  reserva- 
tions and  remain  there.  The  communication  of  the  honorable  Secretary 
of  War,  of  the  23d  instant,  enclosing  a  letter  from  Lieutenant  General 
Sherman,  referred  to  this  office  by  your  department  on  the  24th,  has  also 
been  received.  The  Lieutenant  General,  in  this  letter,  says  he  prefers 
that  the  agent  for  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  should  collect  all  of  the 
well-disposed  of  said  tribes,  and  conduct  them  to  their  reservation  within 
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the  Indian  territory  south  of  Kansas/' there  to  be  provided  for  under 
their  treaty,  say  about  Old  Porf  Cobb.''  By  reference  to  the  map  enclosed 
herewith,  whicifi  I  respectfully  suggest  be  transmitted  to  the  Lieutenant 
General,  it  will  be  seen  that  Old  Fort  Cobb  is  a  long  distance  from  the 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  reservation,  and  is,  in  fact,  in  the  reservation 
set  apart  for  the  Kiowas,  Comanches  and  Apaches.  I  do  not  think, 
therefore,  that  Fort  Cobb  is  the  proper  place  to  locate  the  agency  for  the 
Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes.  I  return  herewith  the  communications  of  the 
honoraUe  Secretary  of  War,  referred  to  this  office  by  your  department 
on  the  22d  and  24th  instant. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  E.  MIX,  AoHng  Cammisnaner. 
Hon.  W.  T.  Otto, 

Acting  Secretary  Interior. 


F6. 

War  Department. 
Washington  City^  September  29, 1868. 

Sir:  I  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Lieutenant  General 
Sherman  relative  to  Indian  af^irs,  and  respectiully  request  that  t^e  widies 
and  suggestions  therein  contained  may  receive  the  favorable  action  of 
your  department.  Your  communication  upon  the  same  subject,  received 
this  morning,  was  referred  to  General  Sherman  for  his  recommendation. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  SCHOFIELD, 

Secretary  of  War. 
Hon.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Headquarters  Military  Division  of  the  Missouri, 

St.  LouiSy  Missouri^  Septanber  26,  1868. 

General:  I  have  now  fiill  reports  from  General  Sheridan  and  General 
Hazen  that  demonstrate  the  importance  of  at  once  accomplishing  certain 
measures  heretofore  referred  to,  which  can  only  be  done  by  the  ^cretary 
of  the  Interior.  General  Hazen  has  arranged  for  the  removal  of  the 
Kiowas  and  Comanches,  not  as  yet  involved  in  the  war  on  the  plains,  to 
their  reservation  on  the  Canadian,  and  to  provide  for  them  there  to  the 
extent  of  his  means,  viz:  $50,000.  The  annuity  goods  for  these  Indians, 
Kiowas  and  Comanches,  should  be  sent  to  Fort  Cobb,  and  the  Indian 
agent  for  these  Indians  should  go  there  at  once.  And  if  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  has  any  contingent  fond  out  of  which  he  could  provide 
food,  or  if  he  could  use  a  part  of  the  regular  appropriation  for  food  instead 
of  clothing,  it  may  keep  these^Indians  from  joining  the  hostile  Cheyennes 
and  Arapahoes.  The  latter  should  receive  nothing,  and  now  that  they 
are  at  open  war,  I  propose  to  give  them  enough  of  it  to  satisfy  them  to 
their  he^arts'  content,  and  General  Sheridan  will  not  relax  his  efforts  till 
the  winter  will  put  them  at  our  mercy.  He  reports  that  he  can  already 
account  for  about  70  dead  Indians,  and  his  forces  are  right  in  among 
these  hostile  Indians  on  the  Upper  Bepublican  and  on  the  head  of  the 
Canadian,  south  of  Fort  Dodge. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  SHERMAN,  Lieutenant  General. 

General  J.  M.  Sohofibld, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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¥7. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

WashingtoHj  D.  C,  October  1, 1868. 

Sir:  I  havi  the  ho&or  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
30th  ultimo,  and  accompanying  a  copy  of  a  communication  addressed  to 
you  by  Lieutonant  Oeneral  Sherman,  dated  the  26th  ultimo,  in  relation 
to  Indian  afi'airg.  The  papers  were  referred  to  the  acting  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  for  consideration  and  report.  I  transmit  herewith  a 
copy  of  that  officer's  report,  dated  the  30th  ultimo.  His  views  and  sug- 
gestions meet  the  approval  of  this  department. 

In  our  personal  interview  on  the  day  of  the  date  of  your  letter  you 
alluded  to  the  necessity  of  an  efficient  co-operation  of  such  officers  of  the 
War  and  of  the  Interior  Departments  as  are  brought  into  relations  with 
the  tribes.  I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  the  acting  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  dated  the  16th  ultimo,  wherein  you  will  perceive  that 
after  calling  attention  to  the  correspondence  between  Lieutenant  General 
Sherman  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  he  directs  each  superintendent 
and  agent  to  render  all  the  assistance  and  co-operation  in  his  power  to 
the  ndlitary  officers  assigned  to  duty  within  the  limits  of  his  sui)erintend- 
ency  or  agency.  These  instructions  seem  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  end 
in  view.  A  non-observance  of  them  by  an  officer  of  this  department 
would  be  regarded  as  a  gross  breach  of  duty. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  OTTO,  Acting  Secretary. 

Hon.  the  Secretary  of  War. 


P  8. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  AffairSj  September  30, 186& 

Sir  :  1  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  by  reference  from 
your  department,  of  a  communication  from  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  War, 
dated  the  29th  instai\jt;,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  letter  frx)m  Lieutenant 
General  Shem^an,  relative  to  Indian  affairs,  and  requesting  that  the 
wishes  and  suggestions  therein  contained  may  receive  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  your  department.  Steps  will  be  taken,  so  far  as  this  office 
is  concerned,  to  comply  with  the  suggestions  and  wishes  of  the  Lieuten- 
ant General,  as  regards  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  goods.  Superintend- 
ent Murphy  was  telegraphed  this  morning  relative  to  the  health  of 
Agent  Boone^  who  has  been  ill  for  some  time,  with  the  view  to  ascertain 
whether  he  is  able  to  proceed  to  Fort  Cobb  and  take  charge  of  his 
agency.  If  the  agent  is  able  to  go  he  will  be  instructed  at  once  to  do 
so ;  but  if  he  is  not  able  to  assume  the  duties  of  his  office  I  will  so  advise 
your  department,  when  Superintendent  Murphy's  reply  is  received,  with 
the  recommendation  that  some  suitable  person  be  appointed  as  special 
agent,  to  take  charge  of  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches,  until  such  time  as 
the  regular  agent  shall  be  able  to  do  so.  In  this  connection  I  would  say 
that  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  (copy  herewith)  from  M.  S.  Temple,  esq., 
dated  the  26th  instant,  relative  to  the  route  by  which  the  goods  in  ques- 
tion should  be  transported.  He  suggests  that  they  be  taken  to  Fort 
Cobb  via  Fort  Gibson.  By  reference  to  the  map  it  will  be  noticed  that 
this  route  is  much  longer  than  by  the  direct  one,  and  consequently  that 
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the  cost  of  transportation  will  be  largely  increased  if  the  goods  are 
taken  by  the  Fort  Gibson  route.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  office  that  au 
escort  will  be  necessary  for  the  safe  transportation  and  delivery  of  these 
goods,  and  that,  if  an  escort  can  be  furnished,  they  should  be  taken  by 
the  shortest  practicable  route  from  Lawrence  to  Fort  Cobb.  Another 
reason  why  an  escort  should  accompany  the  goods  and  the  person  hav- 
ing charge  of  their  delivery,  is  to  see  that  the  Indians  deliver  up  all 
prisonern  in  their  hands,  before  the  delivery  of  the  goods  is  made.  I 
would,  therefore,  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Secretary  of  War  be 
requested  to  telegi^ph  Lieutenant  General  Sherman  in  regard  to  such 
escort,  to  ascertain  if  the  same  can  be  furnished. 

As  regards  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  department,  applicable  to  the 
purchai^  of  goods  for  said  Indians,  I  would  say  that  there  is  now  on 
hand,  as  appears  from  the  books  of  this  office,  under  the  head  of  appro- 
priation, ^^  Fulfilling  treaty  with  the  Oomanches,  Kiowas,  and  Apaches, 
of  Arkansas  river,"  (goods  and  provisions,)  a  balance  of  $21,311  71. 
These  fiinds  were  appropriated  under  the  treaty  of  July  27,  1853,  Stat- 
utes at  Large,  vol.  10,  pp.  10-13,  with  said  Indians,  for  the  purchase  of 
goods,  provisions,  and  agricultural  implements;  also,  a  balance  of 
$161  71  under  the  head  of  appropriation,  "  FullQling  treaty  with  the 
Comanches  and  Kiowas,"  (aiinuity,)  appropriated  to  be  ejcpended  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  of  October  18, 1865,  (Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  14,  p.  717,  &c.,) 
with  said  tribes."  If,  in  your  opinion,  these  balances  are  applicable  to 
the  purchase  of  provisions,  I  know  of  no  reason  why  they  cannot,  to  a 
certain  extent,  be  used  for  that  purpose.  I  would  also  say  that  there  is 
yet  in  hand,  of  the  appropriation  of  $56,000  for  the  Apaches.  Kiowas, 
and  Comanches,  made  by  Congress  under  the  treaties  made  by  tne  Indian 
peace  commission  with  said  Indians,  the  sum  of  $11,173  64.  I  do  not 
know  whether  Commissioner  Taylor,  who  has  been  purchasing  goods  for 
these  tribes,  has  or  has  not  made  any  purchases  to  be  paid  out  of  this 
balance.  If  he  has  not  made  any,  I  know  of  no  reason  why,  if  the  same 
is  in  your  opinion  applicable,  such  sum  cannot  also  be  used  to  purchase 
food  for  the  Indians  in  question.  I  return  herewith  the  communication 
from  the  Secretary  of  War  this  day  referred  to  this  office  by  your 
department. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,    . 

C.  £.  MIX,  Acting  CommiMtaner. 
Hon.  W.  T.  Otto, 

Acting  Secretary  of  Interior. 


F  9. 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  October  7, 1868. 

Sib  :  In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I  would  respectfully  sub- 
mit the  following  report  as  to  the  causes  which,  in  m^  opinion,  have  led 
to  the  present  Indian  war,  now  existing  with  the  Indians  of  my  agency, 
viz.,  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes.  The  war,  undoubtedly,  would  have 
been  prevented  had  the  government  continued  to  keep  up  the  supply  of 
subsistence  that  has  been  furnished  them  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer.  They  had  gradually  got  weaned  from  their  old  habits  to  that 
degree  that  they  depended  ui>on  the  provisions  that  were  issued  to  them 
to  sustain  them,  and  consequently  it  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  scat- 
ter out  in  little  bauds  aU  over  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
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game,  therefore  ranning  f^risk  of  coming  into  contact  witii  white  men, 
and  also  being  subject^  to  temptation  wh^i  hungry ;  but  even  after  the 
8ilpplie»  were  stopped,  had  I  been  allowed  to  issue  the  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion to  them  at  the  time  promised,  they  still  would  have  been  contented, 
from  the  fact  of  them  having  the  means  to  procure  game ;  but  the  fail- 
ure of  the  government  to  fulfil  its  promises  in  the  latter  respect  natu- 
rally incensed  some  of  the  wilder  spirits  among  them,  and,  consequently, 
the  outrages  committed  upon  the  Saline  river.  Immediately  upon  hearing 
of  said  outrages,  I  was  anxious  to  have  the  guilty  punished,  and  by  that 
means  save  those  of  the  different  tribes  who  did  not  deserve  punish- 
ment. I  saw  two  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Cheyennes,  viz..  Medi- 
cine Arrow  and  Little  Bock,  and  demanded  that  they  deliver  up  the 
perpetrators  of  the  aforementioned  outrages^  which  they  promised,  posi- 
tively, should  be  done,  but  before  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  for  them  to 
fulfil  their  promises  the  troops  were  in  the  field,  and  the  Indians  in  flight. 
Even  after  the  majority  of  the  Cheyennes  had  been  forced  to  take  the 
war-path,  in  consequence  of  the  bad  acts  of  some  of  their  nation,  sev- 
eral bands  of  the  Cheyennes  and  the  whole  Arapahoe  tribe  could  have 
been  kept  at  peace  had  proper  action  been  taken  at  the  time,  but  now 
all  of  the  Indians  of  the  Upper  Arkansas  are  engaged  in  the  struggle. 
Undoubtedly  this  war  would  have  been  prevented  had  Congress  made 
an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  supply  of  subsistence 
te  these  Indians,,  thus  following  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  justice. 
The  expenditure  of  a  few  thousands  would  have  saved  millions  to  the 
country ;  have  savjdd'  hundreds  of  white  men's  lives ;  have  saved  the 
necessity  of  hunting  down  and  destroying  innocent  Indians  for  the 
faults  of  the  guilty ;  of  driving  into  misery  and  starvation  numbers  of 
women  and  little  children,  not  one  of  whom  but  now  mourn  some  rela- 
tive brutally  murdered  by  white  men^  at  the  horrible  massacre  of  Sand 
Creek,  and  who  still  suffer  from  the  loss  of  their  habitations  and  prop- 
erty wantonly  destroyed  by  Miyor  General  Hancock.  Had  each  mem- 
ber of  Congress  seen  what  I  have,  of  the  injustice  practiced  toward 
these  Indians,  they  would  imagine  that  there  was  not  sufficient  money 
in  the  United  States  treasury  to  appropriate  for  their  benefit. 

With  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  W.  WYNKOOP, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Mix, 

Acting  Commissioner  Indian  Affairs^  Washington^  D.  C. 


Gl. 

Department  op  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C,  August  6,  1868. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  telegrams  have  been  received.  I  regret  your  ina* 
bility  to  visit  Washington  at  present.  A  conference  with  you,  in  relation 
to  the  duties  devolved  upon  you  by  recent  acts  of  Congress,  in  connection 
with  Indian  affairs,  would  have  been  very  gratifying  to  me  and  I  doubt 
not  to  you. 

A  much  fuller  discussion  and  interchange  of  views  ciould  have  been 
had  than  is  practicable  by  letter. 

You  request  that  I  will  write  you  fully  how  you  may  execute  your  trust 
without  even  a  seeming  interference  with  the  agents  of  this  department. 
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There  is  116  reason  why  there  should  be  interference  or  conflict  between 
you  and  the  agents  of  this  department  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
devolving,  upon  you  and  them,  respectively,  nor  have  I  the  least  fear 
that  any  will  occur. 

I  have  neither  the  right  nor  wish  to  give  you  instructions,  but  what- 
ever I  can  oifer  in  the  way  of  suggestion  to  aid  you  in  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  unsought  and  responsible  duties,  will  be  as  frankly  given  as  it 
has  J^een  ftunkly  asked. 

Thei*e  are  four  appropriations  for  the  Indians  with  which  the  law  con- 
nects  you: 

1.  For  seeds,  farming  implements,  work  cattle,  and  other  stpck,  pro- 
vided for  in  article  seven  of  the  treaty  with  the  Navajoes,  $200,500. 

2.  Constructing  warehouse,  agency  building,  blacksmith  and  carpen- 
ter's shop,  and  school  house,  "per  article  three  of  the  treaty  with  the  Na- 
vsyoes,  $12,500. 

These  two  sums  will  be  placed  to  your  credit  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  an  account  oi)ened  with  you.  You  will,  in  your  discretion, 
make  a  requisition  directly  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the 
whole  amount;  or,  make  requisitions  from  time  to  time  €or  smaller  sums' 
as  you  may  disburse  them. 

3.  For  carrying  out  treaty  stipulations,  making  and  preparing  homes, 
furnishing  provisions,  tools,  and  farming  utensils,  and  Garnishing  food 
for  such  bands  of  Indians  with  ^hich  treaties  have  been  made  by  the 
Indian  peace  commissioners  and  not  yet  ratified,  and  defraying  expenses 
of  the  commission  in  making  such  treaties  and  carrying  their  provisions 
into  effect,  $500,000. 

This  sum  will  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
in  the  Treasury  Department,  and  when  needed  by  you,  you  will  make 
your  requisition  or  requisitions  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
therefor. 

You  ask  how  the  money  appropriated,  subject  to  your  control,  is  to  be 
drawn  from  the  treasury,  and  whether  you  may  not  delegate  your  powers 
to  regular  army  officers. 

The  first  branch  of  this  question  is  already  answered. 

In  reply  to  the  second,  I  answer  that  the  power  to  make  requisitions 
for  the  money  cannot  be  delegated.  Eequisition^,  whether  upon  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  must  be  made 
by  you.  The  other  powers,  viz:  to  purchase  and  distribute  seeds,  farm- 
ing implements,  cattie,  &c.,  to  purchase  and  distribute  provisions,  to  pre- 
pare homes  and  construct  warehouses,  agency  buildings,  &c.,  may  be 
delegated.  It  will  manifestly  be  impracticable  for  you  to  perform  all 
these  duties  in  person,  and  the  choice  of  agents  upon  whom  to  devolve 
them  will  be  in  your  own  discretion.  Your  choice  of  such  agents  will 
not  be  restricted  to  the  army.  You  may  take  them  from  the.  army  or 
from  civil  life,  as  your  judgment  may  approve.  You  are  the  sole  judge 
of  whom  to  select,  and  what  duties  to  assign  to  such  as  may  be  select^. 

The  relations  between  the  department  and  the  Indians  remain  un* 
changed. 

The  agents  of  the  Indian  Bureau  will  continue  their  care  and  8ux)ervi- 
sion  of  t^e  various  tribes,  as  heretofore,  but  without,  in  any  manner, 
interfering  with  you  in  the  performance  of  your  duties.  It  wiU  be  their 
duly,  and  they  will  be  instructed  to  co-oi)erate  with  you  to  such  extent 
as  you  may  desire  and  ask  their  co-operation,  and  to  aftbrd  you  every 
facility  in  their  x>ower  in  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  laws 
hereinbefore  referred  to. 

It  is  believed  that  the  treaties  negotiated  by  the  Indian  peace  com- 
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missioners  have  all  been  ratified,  but  no  official  information  to  that  effect 
has  yet  been  received  by  the  department.  As  soon  as  the  treaties  shall 
have  been  returned  to  the  department^  with  official  notice  of  tjjjheir  rati- 
fication, copies  thereof  will  be  transnutted  to  you  at  such  place  as  you 
may  direct. 

Tou  will  also  be  furnished  with  copies  of  the  several  laws  referred  to 
in  this  communication. 

4.  Your  duties  in  regard  to  the  fourth  appropriation,  with  which  you 
are  connected,  are  judicial  instead  of  administnttive. 

You  and  Generals  Sheridan  and  Augur  are  constituted  a  commission 
to  investigate  and  decide  upon  accounts  for  feeding  destitute  friendly 
Indians,  under  the  act  of  July  20, 1867,  in  accordance  with  recommend- 
ations of  the  Indian  peace  commission. 

These  accounts,  when  certified  by  the  commission  to  be  equitably  and 
justly  due,  will  be  paid  by  the  department. 

The  commission  will  hold  its  session  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  at  such 
time  as  you  may  decide  upon,  and  when  you  shall  have  completed  the 
duties  imposed  by  this  provision  of  law,  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to 
transmit  your  report,  with  the  accounts  certified  by  the  commission,  to 
this  department. 

The  sum  of  $172,820  11  is  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  such  ac- 
counts, but  as  the  accounts  allowed  and  certified  may  be  in  excess  of  the 
appropriation,  no  payments  will  be  made  until  the  commission  shall  have 
completed  its  labors  and  made  a  final  report. 

If,  in  your  opinion,  there  is  any  other  information  in  the  possession  of 
the  department,  which  would  be  of  use  to  you  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  assigned  by  the  several  laws  hereinbefore  referred  to,  it  will  give 
me  pleasure  to  communicate  it  upon  being  informed  of  your  wishes  in  the 
premises. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

O.  H.  BBOWMKG,  aeorelary. 

Lieut.  Oen.  William  T.  Sherman, 

Bt  LouiSy  Missouri, 


G2. 

Headquarters  Military  Division  op  the  Missouri, 

St  LouiSy  Missouri^  August  11, 1868. 

Sir:  1  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communica- 
tion of  August  6,  which  will,  I  hope,  enable  me  to  fuMl  the  duties  de- 
volved on  me  without  mistake.  I  have  made  a  general  order  on  the 
subject,  a  bopy  of  which  will  be  sent  you  as  soon  as  printed,  which  will 
exhibit  the  manner  in  which  I  propose  to  act.  I  wUl  use  exclusively 
military  agents,  simply  because  I  have  more  faith  in  their  manner  of 
business  and  because  their  form  of  accounts  is  more  familiar  to  me  and 
easier  to  be  examined  and  approved.  * 

I  will  go  to  Leavenworth  to-day  on  the  business  of  examining  the 
vouchers  held  by  Mr.  Carney,  after  which  I  will  go  up  to  Omaha  to  meet 
General  Harney,  and  to  select  for  him  a  suitable  officer  to  aid  him  with 
the  Siojix. 

General  Sanbgm  writes  me  that  there  remain  unliquidated  about 
$100,000  of  vouchers  created  by  the  peace  commissioui  This  is  more  than 
ought  to  come  out  of  the  $500,000  appropriated,  Imt  I  suppose  I  must 
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settle  them  somehow.  I  expect  Oeneral  Sanborn  will  come  out,  and  if 
he  be  near  you^  you  had  better  tell  him  to  meet  me  at  Leavenworth  or 
Omaha. 

Yours,  truly, 

W.  T.  SHERMAN, 

Lieutenant  Oeneral. 
Hon.  O.  H.  Brownino, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior y  WashingUyn^  D.  C. 


G3. 

[General  Orders  No.  4.  ] 

Headquarters  Military  Division  of  the  Missouri, 

8t.  LouiSj  Missaurij  Augtist  10,  1868. 

Certain  duties  connected  with  Indian  disbursements  having  been 
devolved  upon  the  Lieutenant  General  commanding  by  law,  in  con- 
nection with  his  military  command,  and  in  order  that  the  same  may  be 
conducted  in  full  harmony  with  the  military  interests  of  the  frontier,  the 
following  orders  are  made: 

I.  Commanders  of  departments,  districts  and  posts,  charged  with  the 
peace  and  police  of  the  frontier,  will  construe  themselves  so  far  the  agents 
of  the  ^^  Plains  Indians"  as  to  afford  them  temporary  support  to  conduct 
them  to  their  reservations,  hereinafter  named,  and  to  report  to  their  im- 
mediate superiors  all  matters  requiring  their  notice.  Ko  supplies  or 
presents  of  any  sort  will  be  made  by  military  commanders  to  Indians 
outside  of  their  reservations,  except  for  special  services  rendered,  unless 
the  Indians  be  actually  in  distress,  and  en  route  to  their  proper  homes. 

When  Indians  are  on  reservations  with  civilian  agents  actuaUy  present 
with  them,  no  interferences  will  be  made,  but  military  commanders  may 
note  any  neglects  or  irregularities  on  the  part  of  said  Indians  or  their 
agents,  and  will  report  the  same  for  the  information  of  the  government. 

II.  The  following  district  of  country  is  set  aside  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  Sioux  nation  of  Indians,  viz:  bounded  east  by  the  Missouri  river, 
south  by  the  State  of  Nebraska,  west  by  the  104th  meridian  of  longitude 
west  from  Greenwich,  and  north  by  the  46th  parallel  of  latitude,  and 
will  constitute  a  military  district  under  the  command  of  Brevet  M^jor 
General  W.  S.  Harney,  United  States  army,  who  will  have  the  supervi- 
sion and  control  of  the  Sioux,  and  of  all  issues  and  disbursements  to 
them,  subject  only  to  the  authority  of  the  Lieutenant  General  command- 
ing, but  in  matters  aflfecting  the  United  States  troops  stationed  in  said 
district  he  will  be  subject  to  the  department  commander,  Brevet  Mtyor 
General  A.  H.  Terry. 

III.  In  like  manner,  the  country"  bounded  east  by  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
south  by  Texas,  north  by  Kansas,  and  west  by  the  100th  meridian  of 
longitude  west  from  Greenwich,  is  set  apart  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
Cheyennes,  Arapahoes,  Kiowa8,  and  Comanches,  and  such  other  bands 
as  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  therein  located  by  proper  authority,  and 
will  constitute  a  military  distiict  under  command  of  Brevet  Major 
General  W.  B.  Hazen.  United  States  array,  who  will  have  the  superw- 
sion  and  control  of  all  issues  and  disbursements  to  said  Indians,  subject 
only  to  the  authority  of  the  Lieutenant  General  commanding,,  but  in 
matters  affecting  the  troops  stationed  in  said  district,  subject  to.  the 
department  commander,  Major  General  P.  H.  Sheridan. 

35  I 
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lY.  Brevet  Major  General  George  W.  Gktty,  commanding  district  of 
New  Mexico,  in  addition  to  his  proper  military  duties,  is  charged  with 
all  disbursements  afiecting  the  Navajoe«. 

V.  Brevet  Major  E.  S.  Lamotte,  13th  United  States  infantry,  command- 
ing Fort  Ellis,  in  addition  to  his  proper  military  duties,  is  charged  with 
making  all  disbursements  afiecting  the  Crows. 

VI.  Brevet  Major  General  C.  C.  Augur,  commanding  department  of  the 
Platte,  is  charged  with  making  all  disbursements  afiecting  the  Shoshones, 
Snakes,  and  kindred  tribes. 

VII.  Each  of  said  officers  may  select,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  depart- 
ment commander,  may  detail  an  officer  to  act  under  him  as  a  disbursing 
officer,  w^ho  shall  receive  the  extra  compensation  due  an  acting  commis- 
sary of  subsistence,  and  hire  such  clerical  force  as  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, to  be  paid  out  of  the  Indian  appro])riation  fund,  which  officer  shall 
have  charge  of  all  moneys,  property,  stores,  &c.,  for  the  use  of  the  Indians, 
and  shall  make  the  same  reports  and  returns  to  these  headquarters  as 
are  prescribed  by  army  regulations  for  the  subsistence  department. 
When  these  officers  are  named,  the  Lieutenant  General  will  cause  to  be 
placed  to  their  credit,  at  some  convenient  public  dei>ository,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  appropriation  allotted  to  their  agency,  and  in  no  event,  or 
under  no  circumstances,  will  any  purchases,  contracts,  or  engagements 
be  made  in  excess  of  the  actual  money  thus  subject  to  their  credit;  all 
checks,  accounts,  and  vouchers  must  have  the  signatures  of  the  disburs- 
ing officer,  countersigned  by  his  principal. 

VIII.  Purchases  will  con  sist  chiefly  of  beef  cattle,  meat,  grain,  and  bread, 
sugar  and  coft'ee  only  in  exceptional  cases,  clothing  for  the  old  and  young, 
of  materials  suited  to  their  condition,  and  of  seed  and  agricultural  tools 
for  cultivation.  The  chief  quartermasters  and  commissaries  at  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Omaha,  and  Leavenworth  will  purchase  on  the  requisition  of 
the  officer  charged  with  these  issues,  on  being  supplied  with  the  neces- 
sary funds  or  credits.  As  far  as  jwssible  consistent  with  due  economy, 
purchases  by  the  disbursing  officer  will  be  made  at  the  place  of  consump- 
tion, and  commanding  officers  of  depaitments  may  allow  the  officers 
charged  with  these  duties  to  purchase  of  their  depot  and  post  commis- 
saries and  quartermasters  any  article  of  food,  and  corn,  clothing,  harness, 
condemned  wagons,  horses,  mules,  and  oxen  that  may  be  on  hand  in 
excess,  or  which  may  h'ave  been  condemned  by  a  board  of  survey  or  an 
inspector,  at  the  cost  to  government  at  the  place  of  delivery,  or  at  a 
valuation  fixed  by  the  board  of  survey  or  by  the  inspector. 

IX.  Issues  to  Indians  will  be  made  when  practicable,  only  to  those 
actually  present,  or  cei-tified  as  present  at  the  camp,  but  always  must  bo 
witnessed  by  some  army  officer  of  rank  not  below  captain,  according  ,to 
section  2,  act  of  Congress  approved  July  27,  1868,  and  all  issues  will 
conform,  as  near  as  possible,  with  the  terms  of  the  treaties  made  by  the 
Indian  peace  commission,  w  hether  confirmed  or  not,  copies  of  which 
will  be  furnished. 

X.  When  points  arise  not  covered  by  these  orders,  all  officers  will  be 
governed  by  the  army  regulations,  and  these  orders  will  expire  with  the 
existing  appropriation  bill,  \iz:  June  30,  1869,  when,  if  not  otherwise 
ordered,  all  accounts  will  be  closed,  and  the  officers  herein  named  will 
resume  their  proper  army  duties  and  stations. 

By -order  of  lieutenant  General  W,  T.  Sherman: 

W.  A.  inCHOLS, 
Asswtant  Adjutant  Oenerah 
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DBPARTMEIST  of  THE  INTERIOR,  OFFICE  INDIAN  AFFAIRS, 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  14,  1808. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  letter  dated  12th  instant, 
jfrom  G,  H.  l^oonan,  district  judge,  Texas,  submitting  a  statement  signed 
by  A.  M.  Oliphant  and  himself,  relative  to  certain  Kickapoo.  Indians, 
who  served  in  the  rebel  army  and  in  1864  passed  over  into  the  republic 
of  Mexico,  with  the  avowed  purposeof  carrying  on  a  war  with  the  people 
of  Texas,  and  are  now  devastating  the  western  part  of  that  State,  car- 
rying their  plunder  and  captives  into  Mexico,  and  thus  evading  piu^suit 
by  the  military  and  escaping  punishment.  Their  outrages,  it  is  repre- 
sented by  these  gentlemen,  are  of  such  frequency  and  boldness,  that  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  view  of  the  excited  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  citizens  of  Texas,  and  of  probable  serious  diflBculties  arising  with 
Mexico  should  the  citizens  undertake  to  redress  their  grievances,  their 
removal  should  be  effected  immediately. 

The  Mexican  authorities,  it  is  said,  will  consent ;  the  Indians  desire  it,' 
and  to  accomplish  the  end  the  suggestion  is  made  that  a  commission  be 
sent  to  the  camp  of  the  Indians. 

I  also  enclose  two  letters  from  the  governor  of  Texas,  (J.  W.  Throck- 
morton,) dated  29th  and  30th  January,  1867,  upon  the  same  subject ; 
also  a  report  from  Agent  Adams,  transmitted  to  this  office  by  Superin- 
tendent Mumhy,  on  10th  June,  1867. 

It  appears  that  the  Indians  complained  of  are  principally,  it  is  believed, 
the  Kickapoos,  who  years  since  separated  from  the  tribe  in  Kansas,  went 
down  among  the  southern  Indians  and  located  on  or  about  the  Washita 
river,  to  whom  were  added,  in  1864,  a  party  from  the  reserv^ation  in  Kan- 
sas of  about  100,  under  Chief  No-ko-what,  who  left  home  because  of 
their  dissatisfaction  with  the  treaty  arrangements  made  with  the  tribe 
in  1863.  These  parties  were  induced  to  go  to  Mexico  upon  the  represen- 
tations of  some  Kickapoos  who  had  been  living  in  that  coimtiy  for  20 
years  past,  and  who  were  the  remnant  of  a  large  number  who  had  some 
sort  of  contract  with  the  Mexican- government  to  serve  it  against  the 
Comanches.  Upon  arriving  in  that  country  in  the  spring  of  18()0,  they 
found  that  the  Mexican  government  had  not  invited  them  to  come  there 
as  they  were  told,  but  nevertheless  they  were  solicited  to  remain,  and  a 
district  of  country  was  assigned  them  by  the  authorities  for  a  residence. 
Becoming  dissatisfied  with  their  condition  and  prospects,  more  than 
one-half,  early  in  the  spring  of  1866,  started  to  return  home,  but  their 
ponies  giving  out,  all  but  40  went  back,  and  only  No-ko-what,  with  14 
others,  succeeded  in  arriving  at  the  Kicka|>oo  agency,  which  was  in  May, 
1867. 

The  number  of  Kickapoos  now  in  Mexico,  or  upon  the  western  border 
of  Texas,  is  not  known  in  this  office.  The  larger  part  of  them,  it  is 
believed,  is  made  up  of  those  who  left  the  tribe  in  Kansas  many  years 
ago,  and  who  were  estimated  by  Agent  Keith,  in  1863,  to  number  about 
600.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  altogether,  including  those  of  No-ko- what's 
party  who  did  not  succeed  in  their  effort  to  return,  the  number  cannot 
be  far  from  800., 

In  my  judgment,  these  Indians,  for  their  own  interest  and  welfare,  as 
well  as  injustice  to  the  i)eople  of  Texas,  should  be  removed  from  where 
they  now  are,  said  to  be  at  or  near  San  Rosa,  in  .the  State  of  Coahuila, 
Mexico,  and  I  respectfully  suggest  that  measures  should  be  taken  at  as 
early  a  day  as  practicable  to  effect  that  object;  those  belonging  to  No- 
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ko-what's  party  to  be  retamed  to  the  reservation  in  Kansas,  and  the 
others  to  some  suitable  locality  in  the  Indian  country. 

Should  they  be  brought  overland  through  Texas,  which  I  presame 
would  be  the  least  expensive  and  most  practicable  route,  it  would  doubt- 
less be  necessary  that  a  military  escort  be  furnished.  Arter  their  arrival 
No-ko- what's  party  would  be  cared  for  and  sustained  by  their  people  and 
resources  at  the  Kickapoo  reserv^ation,  but  for  the  others  precision  would 
have  to  be  made  for  their  subsistence  until  they  could  plant  and  procure 
means  for  a  living. 

Should  you  approve  the  suggestions  made  in  reference  to  this  matter, 
1  respectfully  recommend  that  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose  be  asked 
of  Congress  to  be  embraced  in  the  Indian  appropriation  biU,  which  will, 
perhaps,  in  a  day  or  two  be  up  for  final  action  by  the  Senate,  and  submit 
the  following  estimate  therefor : 

Transportation  and  subsistence  for  800  Indians  from  Mexico, 
part  to  the  Indian  country  and  part  to  Kansas,  estimating  that 
it  will  require  fit)m  30  to  40  days  to  effect  the  removal,  $20 
per  head $16, 000 

Pay  of  special  commissioner  or  agent  to  superintend  the  remo- 
val, travelling  and  incidental  expenses,  and  pay  of  necessary 
assistants ^ , 4, 000 

For  subsistence  for  one  year  for  the  southeni  Eackapoos,  esti- 
mated to  number  from  600  to  700  souls,  at  the  rate  of  12  cents 
per  ration,  say 30, 000 

Total 50, 000 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  G.  TAYLOK,  Commissions. 
Hon.  O.  H.  Browning, 

Secretary  of  Interior. 


WASHmGTON  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

No.l. 

Office  Superintendent  Indian  Affaibs, 

Olympia,  Washington  Territory ^  August^  1868. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  instructions  of  the  department  I  have 
the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  second  annual  report  of  the  condition 
of  Indian  affairs  in  Washington  Territory. 

The  Indians  of  this  superintendency,  numbering  in  all  not  less  than 
16,000,  are  scattered  throughout  the  Territory  in  detached  bands  or  tribes, 
and  are  more  or  less  influenced  in  their  manner  of  life  by  its  administra- 
tion. While  the  influences  of  the  department  in  restraining  vicious  and 
barbarous  habits  have  not,  in  all  cases,  been  as  potent  as  could  have 
been  desired,  yet  I  am  confident  that  progress  has  been  made  through 
the  appointed  instrumentalities  of  the  government  in  the  way  of  civSi- 
zation  within  the  last  two  years.  liegarding  the  Indian  service,  an  I 
have  endeavored  to  do,  as  a  system  of  instruction  appointed  for  the 
puri)ose  of  elevating  the  tribes  by  introducing  among  them  the  better 
habits  of  a  better  social,  moral,  and  physical  condition,  I  have  addressed 
myself  specially  to*  the  eradication  of  certain  flagrant  evils  among  them 
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which  tend  to  degrade  them,  and  defeat  the  chief  design  of  the  service. 
Among  these  e^ils  may  be  enumerated  the  institution  of  slavery,  to  which 
they  have  clung  with  great  tenacity,  even  those  whose  treaty  stipulations 
forbid  it  This  system  of  slavery  is  one  by  which  they  make  merchan- 
dise of  their  women,  and  support  the  polygamy  so  common  among  them. 
I  have  made  it  a  point  to  enforce  the  concUtions  of  the  treaties  in  regard 
to  slavery  among  all  the  tribes,  and  to  discourage,  by  all  the  means  in 
my  power,  the  practice  of  polygamy. 

The  practice  of  gambling,  at  which  some  of  the  Indians  are  adepts, 
and  of  which  they  are  passionately  fond,  is  a  practice  no  less  demoralizing 
among  them  than  among  white  men,  since  it  tends  to  idleness  and  a 
multitude  of  vices.  To  check  and  restrain  this  prolific  source  of  evil 
among  them  has  been  a  prominent  feature  of  my  policy,  and  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  on  some  of  the  reservations  the  habit  is  entirely  broken  up. 

The  custom  of  flattening  the  skulls  of  infants  by  subjecting  their  heads 
to  mechanical  x>ressure,  and  which  proves,  as  I  have  no  doubt,  disastrous 
to  the  life  of  many  of  their  offspring,  is  a  custom  which^  most  of  all 
others,  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  them  out  of,  and  yet  I  have  succeeded 
in  convincing  those  residing  on  some  of  the  reservations  that  it  is  both 
wrong  and  ii\jurious,  and  induced  them  to  abandon  it. 

I  have  pursued  whiskey  sellers  with  unrelenting  purpose;  against 
many  of  whom  I  have  procured  sentence  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  fear 
of  which  is  now  acting  as  an  effectual  check  in  many  localities  against 
this  chief  source  of  demoralization  and  ruin  of  the  Indian  race. 

I  beg  leave  here  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commissioner  to  the  necessity 
of  a  more  effective  law  for  the  punishment  of  this  class  of  offenders. 
The  articles  of  beer,  cider,  and  other  fermented  liquors  not  being  inter- 
dicted by  the  law  of  Congress,  these  articles  are  sold  with  impunity,  and 
form  a  convenient  medium  for  carrying  on  in  disguise,  by  means  of  mix- 
ture, a  traffic  in  the  worst  kinds  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Our  territorial  legislature  seeing  this  evil  undertook  to  obviate  it  by 
interdicting  the  sale  of  beer  and  cider  to  Indians,  but  failed  at  the  most 
important  point,  viz.,  for  that  in  relation  to  testimony.  The  United 
States  law  admits  Indian  testimony,  but  does  not  include  beer  and  other 
fermented  liquors,  by  means  of  w  Inch  an  insidious  trade  in  intoxicating 
drinks  is  carried  on  with  impunity.  The  territorial  law  forbids  the  sale 
of  these  fermented  beverageii,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ignores  the  only 
testimony  by  which,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  we  are  able  t^  prove  the 
offence,  viz.,  the  testimony  of  the  Indians  themselves.  Here  is  the  lame 
spot  in  our  statutes,  by  means  of  which  tlie  grossest  offenders  often 
escape  with  impunity  while  dealing  among  our  Indians  demoralization, 
and  inflicting  ui)on  the  agents  of  the  government  more  trouble  than 
arises  from  all  other  causes  together. 

In  case  of  assault  and  battery  we  meet  the  same  difficulty.  White 
men  may  maltreat,  abuse,  and  beat  an  Indian  to  any  extent  with  perfect 
impunity  before  the  law,  when  there  is  none  but  the  Indian  to  testify  to 
the  tacts,  and  the  cases  are  numerous  in  which  Indians  have  suffered  the 
most  unprovoked  assaults,  with  no  means  on  the  part  of  their  agents  to 
protect  them,  for  want  of  other  than  Indian  testimony. 

The  attention  of  the  Commissioner  is  furthermore  resi)ectfully  called  to 
the  necessity  of  some  law  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  committed  by 
the  Indians  against  one  another.  The  courts  of  this  Territory  refuse  all 
cognizance  of  crime  among  Indians  which  in  no  way  affects  the  rights 
of  white  men.  If  an  Indian  murders  another  Indian,  according  to  the 
uniform  niling  of  the  court,  we  have  no  means  of  punishing  him  in  any 
legal  manner,  and  the  common  practice  has  been  to  refer  the  case  to  the 
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tribe  for  settlement;  then  the  oflfender  usually  get«  off  by  paying  the 
relations  of  the  murdered  party  the  forfeit  of  a  horse,  or  a  few  blankets. 
Without  some  means  to  impress  npon  the  Indians  higher  ideas  of  the 
sacredness  of  life,  and  deeper  terror  to  him  who  violates  it,  we  can  have 
little  hope  in  the  work  of  civilization  to  which  we  are  appointed.  I  have 
a  case  now  pending  exactly  in  point.  An  Indian  chief  deliberately  shot 
his  female  slave  because  she  had  said  that  she  was  now  free  and  intended 
to  leave  him.  This  Indian  woman  was  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence, 
was  well  instructed  in  the  ai-ts  of  housekeeping,  the  making  of  garments, 
&c.p  wa«  young  and  fair  in  ap])earance,  and  guilty  of  no  crime  but  a 
desire  and  purpose  to  be  free  from  a  savage  master.  If  the  courts  would 
take  such  cases  in  hand  and  inflict  summary  punishment  the  effect  could 
not  fail  to  be  Salutary.  I  had  the  party  above  named  arrested  and  con- 
fined in  the  county  jail,  but  learning  that  he  would  be  released  by  habeas 
corpus,  and  preferring  that  the  Indians  should  not  know  that  he  could, 
by  any  process,  be  taken  from  under  my  control,  I  ordered  him  released, 
after  instructing  him  that  the  case  was  not  endc^d,  but  that  he  was  liable 
to  arrest  upon  the  same  charge  at  a  future  time. 

The  attention  of  the  Commissioner  has  frequently  been  called  to  the 
necessity  of  an  appropriation  for  surveying  and  defining  the  boundaries 
cf  the  Indian  reservation  heretofore  unsurveyed.  Difficulties  are  con- 
stantly arising  between  Indians  upon  the  reservations  and  white  men, 
who  encroach  upon  their  lands  and  cut  off  their  timber,  while  agents  are 
entirely  unable  to  settle  the  dispute,  not  knowing  the  boundaries  of  the 
reservations.  I  would,  therefore,  again  respectfully  call  attention  to  the 
(8!:imate  heretofore  made,  and  a«k  that  the  money  be  appropriated.  I 
would,  also,  urge  the  speedy  payment  of  all  unsettled  clams  for  lands 
and  improvements  taken  by  the  government  for  the  use  of  the  Indians. 
There  are  several  cases  of  this  kind  unsettled,  in  one  of  which  the  for- 
mer owner  is  holding  on  to  his  claim,  and  others  are  threatening  to  resume 
possession. 

I  would  also  again  urge  the  necessity  of  the  appointment  of  another 
full  agent  for  this  Territory.  It  will  be  remembered  that  after  the  resig- 
nation of  Agent  Howe  the  jurisdiction  of  Agent  Elder,  then  in  charge 
of  Indians  under  treaty  of  Madison  creek,  was  extended  by  order  of  the 
superintendent  over  those  under  treaty  of  Point  Elliott,  with  the  expec- 
tation that  a  successor  of  Agent  Howe  would  be  appointed  to  relieve 
Mr.  Elder. of  the  additional  duty  thus  imposed  upon  him.  But  the 
vacancy  made  by  Mr.  Howe's  resignation  has  never  been  filled,  and 
the  whole  duty  still  devolves  on  one  agent.  The  Puyallup  and  the 
Tulalip  agencies  ai'e  far  remote  from  each  other,  and  it  is  expensive 
travelling  from  one  to  the  other.  Besides,  the  true  interests  of  the  service 
require  that  an  agent  reside  at  each  reservation.  I  woidd  also  recom- 
mend the  issuing  of  a  stringent  order  in  regard  to  agents  absenting  them- 
selves from  their  field  of  duty  except  on  official  business. 

The  necessity  of  an  approi)riation  for  hospitals  on  every  reser^'ation 
becomes  more  apparent  every  day.  The  abodes  in  which  the  Indians 
dwell,  and  with  which  in  health  they  are  entirely  satisfied,  are  none  of 
them  places  in  which  a  sick  patient  can  be  treated  with  hope  of  success. 
These  abodes  are  many  of  them  but  simple  wigwams,  inadequate  to  pro- 
tect the  patient  from  the  weather,  and  furnished  with  none  of  the  com- 
forts that  sickness  requires,  and  many  of  the  Indians  die  in  spite  of  the 
best  medical  treatment,  by  reason  of  exi)08ure  and  neglect  of  the  appli- 
ances of  a  good  hospital.  With  the  exception  of  the  Yakama  agency, 
there  is  not  a  hospitJil  in  the  Territory  in  which  an  Indian  patient  can 
be  placed  for  treatment,  and  for  this  reason  much  of  the  outlay  for  med- 
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ical  service  is  lost.  I  therefore  respectfully  urge  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  request  that  the  amount  si>ecified  for  hospitals  in  my  last 
estimate  be  allowed. 

One  great  difficulty  that  seriously  embarrasses  the  service  is  found  in 
the  limited  salary  aUowed  to  the  employer.  In  this  country  the  currency 
in  which  salaries  are  paid  must  be  reduced  to  gold  before  any  of  the 
expenses  of  life  can  be  paid.  The  current  wages  of  mechanics  are  from 
$3  50  to  $5  per  day  in  coin.  Hence  $1,000  per  annum  is  a  small  induce- 
ment to  a  good  mechanic,  while  the  money  in  which  he  is  paid  stands  at 
30  per  cent,  discount. 

In  some  of  the  superintendencies  the  employes  are  allowed  rations  in 
addition  to  the  stipulated  salary,  and  I  would  respectfully  urge  that  the 
same  be  allowed  to  employes  in  this  superintendency..  Several  of  the 
most  efficient  employes  in  the  service  have  already  resigned,  for  the 
sole  reason  that  they  could  obtain  better  remuneration  elsewhere,  and  I 
And  it  difficult  to  get  reliable,  faithful  men  to  accept  positions,  for  the 
same  cause. 

In  California  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  receives  $3,600  per 
annum,  and  an  Indian  agent  $1,800.  In  this  Territory  these  salaries  are 
r^pectively  $2,500  and  $1,500,  while  at  the  same  time  nearly  everything 
we  consume  here  is  brought  from  San  Francisco  with  additional  cost  to 
the  consumer.  I  would  therefore  respexjtfuUy  submit  the  propriety  of 
increasing  the  salary  of  superintendent  and  agents  in  this  Territory. 

The  attention  of  the  Commissioner  is  reijpectfully  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  garrison  at  Fort  Steilacoom,  by  reason  of  which  the  people  upon  the 
sound  have  heretofore  felt  secure  against  Indian  hostilities,  has  recently 
been  removed,  leaving  us  destitute  of  all  military  protection.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  aid  of  these  troops  has  been  required  on  several  previous 
occasions  to  hold  the  Indians  in  subordination,  and  it  is  believed  that 
their  presence  has  been  in  the  past  the  main  guarantee  of  peace  to  the 
country.  The  fear  of  the  people  is,  and  in  my  judgment  it  is  not  a  ground- 
less fear,  that  in  the  absence  of  troops  they  are  very  liable  to  be  wanted, 
while  the  salutary  effect  of  their  presence  would  probably  supersede  the 
necessity  of  calling  them  into  action.  In  consequence  of  the  late  changes 
in  several  of  the  agencies,  these  agents  under  whose  sui>ervi8ion  the 
business  of  the  last  year  was  conducted  having  retired,  and  their  suc- 
cessors having  but  just  entered  upon  the  duties  of  their  offices,  I  do  not 
expect  as  full  reports  as  usual  from  those  agencies,  and  up  to  the  present 
date  I  am  not  furnished  the  requisite  data  for  making  out  the  tabular 
statement  of  statistics  in  farming  and  other  industrial  pursuits,  which  I 
had  intended  to  make.  And  without  ftirther  delay  I  will  proceed  to 
report  such  facts  as  I  am  able  respecting  the  different  agencies,  forward- 
ing herewith  such  rex)orts  as  have  come  to  hand,  leaving  any  that  may 
hereafter  arrive  to  be  sent  by  themselves  at  a  future  day. 

In  the  Makah  agency,  under  the  sui)ervision  of  Agent  Webster,  w^hich 
is  situated  at  Cape  Flattery,  in  the  extreme  northwest  of  the  Territory, 
there  are  now  about  600  Indians.  From  representations  made  of  the  face 
of  the  country  and  climate  along  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  on  which  this  res- 
ervation is  situated,  I  had  formed  a  very  incorrect  idea  previous  to  vis- 
iting the  place. 

The  climate  at  Neah  bay,  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  a  little  more 
rain,  is  very  similar  to  that  of  all  the  country  bordering  on  Puget  sound. 
The  reservation  contains  some  excellent  agricultural  ground,  quite  a 
large  tract  of  which  has  been  fenced  and  put  under  cultivation.  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  stock-growing  should  not  succeed  here.  Indeed,  I  saw 
some  of  the  finest  cattle  in  the  temtory  of  Neah  bay  luxuriating  uiwn 
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the  best  of  pasturage  late  in  September.  Nor  do  I  see  any  reason  why 
grass  and  other  crops  that  grow  in  this  latitude  should  not  do  as  well  oh 
this  reservation. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  seem  happy  and  contented.  Being  iso- 
lated and  remote  from  other  tribes,  and  being  little  exposed  to  contact 
with  the  white  race  by  reason  of  their  secluded  situation,  1  found  them, 
as  a  tribe,  more  nearly  to  answer  the  description  of  the  primitive  abo- 
rigines in  their  character  and  habits  than  any  Indians  I  have  met  on  this 
coast.  The  agency  buildings  are  substantially  and  tastefully  built,  among 
which  is  a  fine,  capacious  school-house,  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  entire 
tribe,  in  which  I  am  happy  to  say  a  school  has  recently  been  opened  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doyle,  a  gentleman  and  lady  long  resident  in  the  Territory, 
who  are  believe4  to  be  well  qualified  for  the  position.  Taking  into  account 
the  character  and  situation  of  the  Neah  Bay  reservation,  the  improve- 
ments already  made  and  the  opportunity  tor  extending  those  improve- 
ments, I  see  nothing  in  the  way  of  satisfactory  progress  with  those 
Indians  towards  a  better  condition. 

The  annual  report  of  the  agent  on  which  I  depend  for  all  statistical 
information  respecting  the  products  of  the  farm  and  the  fisheries  of  the 
Indians  is  not  yet  received.  To  that,  when  it  arrives,  I  refer  you  for  aU 
particulars  omitted  in  the  foregoing  statement. 

Treaty  of  Point  Elliot — The  Indians  who  are  parties  to  the  treatj^  of 
Point  Elliot  have  lands  reserved  to  them  at  five  difierent  points,  viz., 
at  Port  Madison,  at  Tulalip,  at  Muckleshoot,  at  Swina-mish,  and  at 
Lummi. 

Tulalip  reservation. — ^The  numbers  of  Indians  included  under  the  treaty, 
according  to  the  best  estimates  I  have  been  able  to  make,  is  supposed 
to  be  at  the  present  time  about  4,000.  At  the  Tulalip  reservation,  wliei-e 
the  reservation  school  is  located,  and  where  the  agent  and  most  of  the 
employes  reside^  the  principal  improvements  have  been  made ;  indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Lummi  reservation,  of  which  1  shall  hereafter 
speak,  all  the  improvements  made  by  the  government  are  at  this  point. 
I  regret  to  say  that  the  progress  1  anticipated  in  the  way  of  opening 
and  drauiing  the  farm  here  commenced  has  not  been  fully  realized, 
and  yet  there  have  been  improvemcHts  continually  going  on.  Tlie  first 
crop  of  hay  from  the  swamp  drained  last  year  has  been  secured,  and  I 
am  advised  by  the  agent  is  of  good  quality  and  liberal  in  quantity.  A 
number  of  Indian  houses  have  been  built  during  the  year,  also  a  bam 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  stock  belonging  to  the  boarding-school ; 
also  the  building  for  the  female  department  of  said  school  has  been  com- 
pleted and  the  school  has  gone  into  operation  under  the  management  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity.  Just  here  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Commissioner  to  my  letter  of  February  24,  I8G8,  in  respect  to  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  means  i>rovided  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school  with  its 
increase  of  teachers  and  enlarged  accommodations.  Allowing  $3,500  as 
salaries  of  the  two  male  and  three  female  teachers  employed,  and  there 
will  remain  but  $1,500  with  which  to  subsist  the  pupils.  Allowing  but  $30 
as  the  cost  of  subsistence  to  each  pupil,  and  there  would  be  means  for 
only  25  pupils  in  each  department.  If  the  number  of  pupils  be  thus  lim- 
ited, many  of  the  children  for  whose  benefit  the  school  was  establishe<l 
must  be  excluded.  I  therefore  most  earnestly  solicit  an  increase  of  the 
appropriation  for  the  maintenance  of  this  school,  whi<!h,  if  properly  nur- 
tured, will  be  an  honor  to  the  Indian  depai-tment  and  a  blessing  to  the 
Indian  race.  For  fuller  statistics  from  this  agency  I  must  refer  to  the 
anticipated  report  of  the  new  agent,  Mr.  H.  C.  Hale,  who  has  just  moved 
his  family  to  the  reservation,  and  from  whom  good  results  aie  expected. 
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Lummi  reservation, — ^The  Liimmi  reservation,  containing  one  township 
of  excellent  land,  is  presided  over  by  an  assistant  farmer.  These  Indians, 
under  the  judicious  management  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Finkbonner,  have  enjoyed 
a  degree  of  unusual  prosperity.  Their  lands  are  fertile  and  have  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance  the  means  of  subsistence  and  comfort.  Thej- 
have  built  at  their  own  expense  a  small  but  beautiful  church,  in  which 
they  hold  regular  worship,  the  services  being  conducted  by  David 
Crocket,  a  chief  of  the  tribe,  a  disciple  of  Rev.  Father  Chirouse,  who  has 
thoroughly  instructed  him  in  the  Catholic  faith.  The  Lummi  Indians 
have  very  generally  abandoned  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and 
exchanged  many  of  their  savage  customs  for  the  more  rational  habits  of 
civilized  life.  It  is  matter  of  deep  regret  that  so  good  and  successful  an 
^mploy^  as  Mr.  Finkbonner  should  be  lost  to  the  service  for  the  only 
reason  that  his  services  command  better  pay  outside  the  department. 

Port  Madison  reservation, — ^ThePort  Madison  reservation  contains  two 
sections  of  land,  much  of  which  is  of  good  quality  and  covered  with 
excellent  tinlber.  Tlie  Indians  of  this  tribe  have  been  brought  under  a 
salutary  influence  from  the  Catholic  missionaries.  They  have  a  small 
church  built  upon  the  reserv^ation,  and  are  generally  members  of  the 
Catholic  church.  They  are  more  industrious  than  most  other  tribes  of 
Indians,  and  their  labor  is  much  in  demand  in  the  lumber  mills  of  the 
neighborhood.  Some  six  months  since  I  granted  leave  to  some  enterpris- 
ing Indians  to  cut  logs  from  the  reservation  and  sell  them  to  the  mills. 
At  this  time  they  are  working  six  yoke  of  oxen,  their  own  property,  the 
entire  outfit  being  worth  $2,500  in  coin.  The  logs  are  mainly  sold  to 
the  Port  Madison  mill,  owned  by  a  Mr.  Meigs,  who,  by  his  fair  and  hon- 
orable dealings  with  the  Indians,  and  by  his  wholesome  moral  influence, 
has  placed  this  depariment  under  many  obligations. 

Swin-Ormish  reservation, — ^This  reservation  is  included  in  the  peninsula 
on  the  northeast  portion  -of  Perry's  island,  and  contains  about  1,200 
acres,  mostly  good  land.  With  no  government  employ^  to  look  after 
them  these  Indians  are  an  idle,  worthless  tribe,  and  I  repeat  the  recom- 
mendation of  my  last  report,  that  the  reservation  be  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  the  agency  and  that  the  Indians  be  transferred  to  the  Lummi  reserva- 
.tion. 

Muckleshoot  reservation, — ^The  Muckleshoot«  occupy  the  old  military 
reservation  lying  between  the  White  and  Green  rivers,  which  contains 
in  its  present  limits  1,200  acres  of  land,  most  of  Which  is  high  and  sterile, 
little  suited  for  cultivation.  In  an  oflBce  letter  of  December  27, 1867,  refer- 
ence was  made  to  a  difficulty  between  these  Indans  and  the  whites  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  survey  of  the' adjoining  land.  I  beg  leave  again  to 
c^ll  yoiu*  attentin  to  the  subject-matter  of  that  letter,  and  to  renew  the 
recommendation  therein  mad^.  These  Indians  are  a  hardy,  warlike 
band,  pursuing  the  chase  for  the  most  part,  though  they  have  some  good 
fanners  among  them,  who  are  profitably  engaged  in  the  growing  of  cat- 
tle and  crops.  The  disasters  of  the  flood  in  Deceml)er  last  were  verj- 
serious  upon  their  property,  but  they  are  gradually  i*ecovering  from  the 
shock. 

Medicine  Creek  treaty, — ^Under  the  treaty  of  Medicine  creek  are  included 
the  Puyallup,  Nisqually,  Squaxon,  and  South  Bay  reservations.  The 
agency  is  located  at  the  Puyallup  reservation,  which  contains  one  town- 
ship of  exceUent  land. 

•  Puyallup  reservation. — The  Puyallup  Indians  are,  in  the  main,  an 
industrious  i)eople,  engaged  exclusively  in  the  cultivation  of  their  land, 
which  produces  immense  quantities  of  iK)tatoes  and  grass.  The  yield  of 
hay  this  year  will  be  at  Iciist  150  tons,  which  is  sold  for  good  prices,  and 
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the  yield  of  wheat  and  oats  will  be  quite  abundant.  The  school  upon 
this  reservation  has  been  discontinued  for  want  of  means  to  sustain  it. 
In  several  of  my  last  estimates  I  have  asked  for  an  increase  of  the 
appropriation  for  support  of  schools  in  this  agency,  and  bec>anse  no  addi- 
tional aid  has  been  granted  I  have  been  obliged  to  discontinue  the  scbooL 
It  will  require  at  least  $1,500  in  addition  to  the  present  ^owance  in  tliis 
agency  to  maintain  the  school,  and  I  earnestly  recommend  that  the 
money  be  appropriated.  A  teacher's  house  and  barn  have  been  added 
to  the  improvements  of  the  reservation  within  the  last  year. 

SquaiKm  renevaiion. — ^The  Squaxon  island  constitutes  the  reservation 
occupied  by  the  tribe  bearing  the  same  name.  The  few  remaining 
Indians  of  this  tribe  are  an  idle,  miserable  race,  too  few  and  unpromising 
to  justify  the  appointment  of  a  white  employ^  among  them,  and  yet  they 
and  their  children  should  be  cared  for  by  the  department.  I  therefore 
rei>eat  the  recommendation  of  last  year,  that  they  be  removed  to  the 
Pnyallup  reservation,  and  that  the  island,  on  which  is  quite  a  number  of 
buildings  going  to  decay,  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  agency. 

Nisqually  reservation. — The  Nisqually  reservation  contains  1,200  acres 
of  gravelly  land  fitted  only  for  pasturage.  It  is  placed  in  charge  of  an 
assistant  farmer,  who  can  do  but  little  except  to  take  care  of  the  sheep 
and  other  stock,  and  keep  peace  among  the  Indians,  minister  to  the 
wants  of  the  sick  and  destitute,  and  act  as  general  overseer.  The  small 
quantity  of  arable  land  upon  the  river  bottom  is  sandy  and  unproductive, 
yielding  a  scanty  supply  of  potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  The  Indians 
who  are  disposed  to  can  obtain  a  good  living  by  labor  among  the  white 
settlers,  but  the  most  of  them  prefer  to  fish  and  hunt  for  a  living. 

South  Bay  reitercation. — The  South  Bay  reservation  contains  1,200  acres 
of  land  entirely  unoccupied,  and  of  a  poor  quality,  and  I  rei>eat  the 
recommendation  heretofore  made  that  it  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians  included  under  the  treaty.  The  avails  arising  from  the  sale  of 
this  land,  with  the  timber  upon  it,  would  build  at  the  Puyallup  agency 
a  saw-mill,  which  is  greatfy  needed. 

Treaty  of  Point-noPaint^  Skokamish  reservatian. — ^The  Skokonush  res- 
ervation, the  only  one  under  ti'eaty  Point-no-Point,  contains  about  4,000 
acres  of  rich  alluvial  laud  upon  the  bottoms  of  the  Skokomish  river. 
The  number  of  Lulians  has,  I  think,  heretofore  been  underestimated. 
Last  winter,  during  the  distribution  of  annuities,  at  least  1,000  appeared; 
and  as  many  of  them  live  remote  from  the  reservation,  at  and  about 
Port  Townsend,  and  along  the  south  shore  of  the  sound,  far  down  on 
the  straits,  it  is  believed  there  were  many  who  did  not  come  to  the 
distribution.  The  reservation  is  in  a*  prosperous  condition,  and  large 
amounts  of  hay,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables  of  different  kinds  are  being 
raised.  The  crop  of  potatoes  last  season  was  estimated  at  10,000  bushels. 
Sub-agent  Knox  resigned  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
year,  and  Agent  King,  his  successor,  took  charge  on  the  first  day  of  June 
following.  No  report  has  yet  been  received.  The  necessity  of  extending 
the  northern  boundary  of  this  reservation  was  set  forth,  with  an  accom- 
panying map,  in  my  letter  of  March  5,  1868,  and  for  reasons  therein  set 
forth  I  desire  here  to  repeat  the  recommendations  of  that  letter.  The 
reservation  school,  which,  until  the  end  of  the  8e<M)nd  year,  1868,  was 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter,  who  resigned  at  that  time, 
has  since  been  taught  by  John  Palmer,  assisted  by.  Mrs.  Heminway, 
the  wife  of  the  reservation  physician,  and  is  in  a  fiourishing  condition. 
The  new  school-house  will  be  ready  for  occupation  in  a  short  time,  and 
will  afford  accommodations  for  an  increased  number  of  pupils. 

Treaty  of  OlympiUj  Quinaielt  resenmtion. — The  Quinaielt  reservation 
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embraces  a  township  of  land  lying  upon  the  Pacific  coast;  it  is  a 
wild,  rough  ti*act  of  country,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  belt  of  prai- 
rie some  miles  back  from  the  sea,  it  is  worthless  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. The  agency  was  originally  established  upon  this  prairie,  but  was 
removed  by  a  former  superintendent  on  account  of  moisture  oi  the  soil 
and  a  poisonous  plant  which  was  supposed  to  destroy  the  life  of  cattle. 
Of  this  latter  complaint  nothing  is  known  at  the  present  time^and  I  am 
of  the  opinion,  from  personal  inspection,  that  with  good  drainage  a  good 
farm  can  be  opened  here.  It  is  therefore  my  purpose  to  change  the 
agency  back  to  this  prairie,  and  with  this  in  view  have  commenced 
opening  a  new  road  leading  to  it,  which  wiU  diminish  the  distance  from 
the  river  to  the  reservation  by  15  miles,  and  greatly  cheapen  the  cost  of 
trausiK>rtation  of  supplies.  Mr.  Gordon  Henry,  son  of  the  late  sur\'eyor 
general  of  the  Territory,  and  Mrs.  Henry,  his  wife,  have  just  totered 
ui)on  duty  as  teachers  of  the  school,  and  a  good  report  is  expected  of 
them.  So^e  difficulty  has  heretofore  been  experienced  by  teachers  on 
account  of  the  prejudices  of  the  Indians  and  the  opposition  of  Wah 
Kinos,  the  head  chief,  who  refused  to  let  his  own  children  be  taught^  and 
used  his  influence  to  keep  others  from  the  school.  The  reason  assigned 
was  that  of  a  foolish  suspicion  that  we  intended  first  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren and  then  sell  them  as  slaves.  But  these  prejudices  have,  to  a  great 
extent,  been  overcome,  and  it  is  hoped  that  more  satisfactory  results 
will  hereafter  be  realized  under  the  administration  of  the  new  sub-agent, 
Mr.  Henry  Winsor,  aided  by  a  new  corps  of  teachers  and  employes. 

Mr.  Joseph  Hill,  former  siib-agent  in  charge,  a  good  man,  but  in  poor 
health,  resigned  March  31,  1808.  His  rejiort  for  the  fractional  year 
accompanied  this  paper. 

Yakama  reservation, — ^Tlie  Yakama  nation,  numbering  some  3,400 
Indians,  inhabit  the  Yakama  valley,  east  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  and 
there  is  reserved  to  them  a  tract  of  country  00  by  40  miles  in  extent, 
much  of  which  is  of  a  sui)erior  quality  for  agricultural  purposes.  The 
agent  in  charge  of  this  reservation.  Rev.  James  H.  Wilbur,  a  missionary 
of  the  Methodist  church,  is  a  man  who  combines  in  himself  in  a  lemarka- 
ble  degree  the  characteristics  of  the  business  man  and  the  Christian 
teacher.  The  business  of  the  reser\'ation  is  conducted  in  all  it«  branches, 
educational,  agricultural,  and  mechanical,  in  the  spirit  in  which  the  appro- 
])riations  have  been  made  by  the  government,  and  the  results  are  such 
as  to  justify  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  benevolent  minds  who  pro- 
jected the  i)resent  system  of  government  appliances  for  the  ameliomtion 
of  the  condition  of  the  Indian  tribes.  These  results  are  a  standing  jiroof 
of  the  excellence  of  the  pi'esent  Indian  system,  and  of  the  fact  that 
wherever  the  system  fails  of  satisfactory  results  the  fault  rests  not  with 
the  system  itself,  nor,  as  nmny  confidently  assert,  with  the  hopelessness 
of  the  Indian  character,  but  with  the  men  through  whose  instrimientality 
the  ministrations  of  government  reach  the  Indians.  It  is  clear  from 
these  results  that  the  success  of  the  system  depends  upon  the  choice  of 
men  to  administer  the  benefits  appointed  by  government,  and  that  only 
good  and  tiiie  men,  who  are  actuated  by  a  beneficent  Cliristian  spirit, 
should  undertake  the  high  and  difficult  task  of  reclaiming  a, savage  jieo- 
ple  and  conferring  upon  them  the  blessings  of  a  Christian  civilization. 

I  need  only  refer  the  Commissioner  to  the  accompanying  report  of  the 
agent,  the  details  of  which  \iill  be  found  to  justify  the  foregoing  remarks. 
Of  the  correctness  of  these  details  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  positive 
assurance,  and  being  full  and  replete  they  supersede  .the  necessity  of 
further  statements  on  my  part.  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
missioner to  that  part  of  the  agent's  report  referring  to  the  appropriation 
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for  payment  of  head  chiefs.  The  allowance  of  $500  per  annum  has  been 
accumnlating  for  years,  and  nntil  quite  recently  there  has  been  no  person 
entitled  to  receive  it.  I  think  .\prith  the  agent  the  Indians  dioold  receive 
the  benefit  of  this  accumulation  in  some  way. 

Respecting  the  Chehalis  Indians  and  other  tribes  in  the  southwest, 
who  are  parties  to  no  treaty,  numbering  in  all  some  550,  I  am  able  to 
speak  more  definitely,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  with  more  assurance  as  to 
results  than  of  other  tribes  more  remote  from  my  headquarters,  whose 
affairs  being  in  the  hands  of  my  agents  come  less  immediately  under  my 
own  supervision.  The  Chehalis  reservation,  lying  in  the  bottom  land^ 
of  the  Chehalis  and  Black  rivers,  which  make  their  confluence  near  its 
lower  boundary,  contains  in  the  neighborhood  of  5,000  acres,  at  least  one- 
half  of  which  is  the  best  alluvial  land  in  the  Territory.  The  Indians  of 
this  and  some  other  neighboring  tribes,  never  having  been  treated  with 
and  never  having  obligated  themselves  to  confine  their  homes  to  the 
reservation,  have  not  all  removed  thither,  but  live  at  different -points 
upon  the  Chehalis  and  its  tributaries,  from  its  source  to  its  month.  Some 
40  families,  however,  have  remained  permanently  upon  the  reservation 
lor  several  years,  and  have  subjected  themselves  of  choice  to  the  instruc- 
tion there  provided  for  them.  Many  of  the  men  are  steady,  efficient 
workers  in  all  kinds  of  agricultural  labor,  and  are  far  advanced  in  the 
arts  and  comforts  of  civilized  life.  Since  the  beginning  of  my  adminis- 
tration I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  improvements  of  the  reser- 
vation progress  in  a  ver>'  satisfactory  manner,  both  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Hill,  farmer  in  charge  last  year,  and  in  those  of  Mr.  Wm.  Billings, 
the  present  incumbent,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Hill  early  in  the  spring  of  the 
present  year.  These  improvements  consist  in  the  completion  of  a  large 
frame  barn,  00  by  70,  built  with  a  heavy  frame,  and  finished  throughout 
in  an  improved  and  workmanlike  manner,  principally  of  cedar  lumber, 
and  compassing  all  the  ends  of  convenience  and  utility.  Also  an  agency 
house,  24  b^'  30,  two  stones  high,  which  in  like  manner  is  an  ornament 
to  the  reservation  and  a  much-needed  accommodation  to  the  employ^ 
in  charge.  A  building  for  the  accommodation  of  a  school,  24  by  36,  and 
to  be  used  also  as  a  residence  for  the  teacher  and  boarding  house  of  the 
pupils,  is  now  in  process  of  erection  and  near  completion.  Besides 
these  improvements  in  buildings,  I  may  mention  that  a  number  of  good 
board  houses  for  Indians  have  been  built.  And  within  the  last  year 
some  50  acres  of  heavy  timbered  bottom  land  has  l»een  cleared  and  put 
under  cultivation,  mostly  by  Indian  labor,  increasing  by  that  amount 
the  breadth  of  acres  heretofore  in  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  turnips,  and 
grass.  The  Indians  on  this  reservation  are  quite  as  contented,  peacefrd, 
and  well  to  do  as  any  of  the  tribes  in  this  part  of  the  Territory,  and  I 
think  are  making  more  sure  progress  in  the  way  of  competence  and  use- 
ful knowledge  than  many  others.  As  it  has  not  been  the  policy  of  former 
superintendents  to  distribute  goods  to  these  Indians,  and  as  there  seem^ 
to  be  an  invidious  distinction  between  them  and  other  neighboring 
traders  who  received  from  time  to  time  these  regular  annuities  under 
the  treaties,  I  deemed  it  wise  to  remove  all  grounds  of  complaint, 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  peace,  and  give  encouragement  to  the  uniform 
good  behavior  of  these  Indians,  by  making  a  generous  distribution  of 
useful  and  necessary  goods  to  the  Chehalis  and  other  tribes  of  the  south- 
west not  parties  to  any  treaty.  Accordingly  I  summoned  all  these 
Indians  to  the  reservation  on  the  20th  of  June  last,  having  previously 
collected  beef  aaid  other  provisions  for  their  comfort  while  convened, 
and  by  the  aid  of  resident  employes,  assisted  by  Sub-agent  Hale  from 
Tulalip,  and  Sub-agent  Winsor  from  Quiuaielt,  proceeded  to  issue  pre- 
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sents,  as  shown  by  abstract  O  of  presents,  contained  in  property  accounts 
of  second  quarter,  1868. 

The  Cowlitz  Indians  obeyed  the  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  distri- 
bution stated  in  a  former  conununication,  but  refused  to  accept  either 
goods  or  provisions,  believing,  as  they  declared,  that  the  acceptance  of 
presents  would  be  construed  into  a  surrender  of  their  title  to  lands  on 
the  Cowlitz,  where  they  have  always  lived,  and  their  ancestors  before 
them,  and  where  they  desire  that  the  Great  leather  in  Washington  would 
give  them  a  small  reservation,  which  if  he  would  do,  they  would  accept 
of  presents,  but  never  until  then. 

One  main  |>oint  in  my  |>o]icy  in  this  distribution  of  goods  was  to 
induce,  if  possible,  all  of  both  tribes  to  come  and  take  up  their  perma- 
nent abode  on  the  Chehalis  reservation.  And  though  this  effort  will 
not  be  fiilly  realized,  yet  it  will  be  in  a  measure  accomplished,  and  the 
number  of  Indians  on  the  reservation  will  be  increased  fix)m  among  those 
heretofore  scattered  up  and  down  the  river. 

Colville Indians. — By  reason  of  the  untimely  death  of  Agent  Paige,  I  am 
deprived  of  the  usual  detailed  report  of  Indian  affairs  in  the  Cohalle  coun- 
try, and  am  dependent  upon  the  correspondence  on  file  for  all  data  respect- 
ing thelndians  in  that  part  of  the  Territory.  It  is  my  purpose  to  visit  the 
Colville  valley  within  a  short  time,  and  persoimlly  insi)ect  the  affairs  of 
that  agency,  and  immediately  on  my  return  make  up,  by  a  special  report, 
such  deficiencies  as  are  liable  to  occur  in  my  present  report.  From  the 
statement  of  purchases  that  have  appeared  in  my  quarterly  accounts 
from  time  to  time,  embracing  large  supplies  of  agricultural  implements, 
it  will  be  inferred  that  the  Indians  of  that  part  of  the  Territory  are  turn- 
ing their  attention  to  farming  quite  extensively.  This  is  manifest,  not 
only  from  the  large  amount  of  agricultural  tools  then  required,  but  from 
the  rei)ort  of  the  agent  hitherto  in  charge,  and  of  others  who  have  wit- 
nessed their  operations.  Many  of  those  Indians  occupy  large  tracts  of 
excellent  land,  which  they  themselves  have  brought  under  cultivation, 
and  by  the  growth  of  grain  and  gra«s,  and  the  pasturage  of  large  herds 
of  cattle  and  horses^  do  a  profitable  farming  business.  It  has  been  my 
policy  to  aid  and  encourage  them  as  far  as  practicable,  by  the  supply  of 
seed  and  necessary  implements,  by  dispensing  medicines  and  food  to  the 
sick  and  destitute,  also  blankets  and  clothing  wherever  necessary  for 
the  relief  of  actual  suffering.  And  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  amica- 
ble relations  between  the  Indians  and  our  own  people,  and  in  token  of 
approbation  of  their  good  behavior,  I  made  preparations  a  year  ago  to 
distribute  presents  among  them  in  the  faU.  But  by  reason  of  the  slow 
transportation  of  goods  to  a  point  so  remote,  they  were  received  so  late 
in  the  autumn  that  the  agent  in  charge  deemed  it  imprudent  to  assemble 
the  Indians  before  the  spring  as  they  were  scattered  over  a  wide  extent 
of  country  and  could  not  safely  come  together  in  cold  inclement  weather. 
The  distribution  was,  therefore,  postponed  until  spring.  Under  date  of 
May  9,  Special  Agent  Paige  writes  as  follows : 

I  have  the  hoDor  to  state  that  I  have  jast  completed  the  distribntion  of  presents  to  lodians, 
contemplated  in  joar  instructions  of  September  10  to  November  17,  1867.  All  the  Colrilles 
except  about  80,  most  of  the  lower  Fend  d*Oreilles,  a  few  of  the  Spokanes,  Okinakanes,  and 
San  Poeils,  amounting^  in  all  to  926,  were  here  and  received  their  presents.  A  great  deal  of 
difficult  J  wa.s  experienced  iu  persuading  many  of  them  to  receive  their  oresents,  as  an 
impression  hnd  for  some  time  prevailed  among  the  more  distant  bands  that  the  distributicn 
was  to  be  made  in  payment  for  their  lands,  and  that  by  accispting  the  articles  they  would 
forfeit  all  right  to  tiie  soil  and  be  removed  to  some  reservation.  Every  effort  in  my  power 
has  been  made  to  disabuse  them  of  this  impression.        •  •  •  •  • 

Quite  a  number  of  Spokanes,  among  wnom  was  Garey,  were  present,  and  drew  rations, 
but  declined  to  receive  presents  in  goods.  •••••• 

They  appeared  to  have  a  suspicion  that  there  was  something  behind  so  large  a  distribution 
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affectinfi^  their  right  to  the  soil,  and  up  to  the  present  time  the  majoritj  of  them  have  refused 
to  receive  anything. 

It  in  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  among  the  number  collected  here  no  drunkenness 
or  riotous  conduct  wasi  observed,  except  on  the  part  of  one  Indian,  who  was  promptly  arrested 
and  turned  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  military  authorities.  After  receiving  their  pres- 
ents all  departed  to  their  homes  well  satisfied.  •  •  •  •  • 

As  information  has  reached  me  that  numbers  of  the  Spokanes  and  Okinakanes  who  were 
unable  to  come  before  are  now  on  their  way  on  f  ot,  and  anxious  to  receive  presents,  I  have 
deemed  it  best  to  keep  the  roll  open  for  their  benefit  some  two  or  three  weeks  longer. 

Of  the  number  that  afterwards  cauie  in  to  receive  presents  I  have  no 
report,  but  from  the  statement  of  provisions  (vouchers  for  whicli  have 
been  received  since  Mr.  Paige's  death)  that  were  issued  a«  rations  to 
those  that  afterwards  came,  I  judge  there  must  have  been  jiear  460. 

From  this  re[>ort,  the  necessity  of  a  ireaty  with  those  Indians  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  obvious.  Th(».y  now  occuj)y  the  best  agricultural  lands 
in  the  whole  country,  and  they  claim  an  undisputed  right  to  those  lands. 
White  squatters  are  constantly  making  claims  in  their  temtorj' ,  and  not 
unfi-equently  invading  the  actual  improvements  of  the  Indians.  This 
state  of  things  cannot  but  prove  disastrous  to  the  peace  of  the  country, 
unless  forestalled  by  a  treaty  fixing  the  rights  of  the  Indians  and  limit- 
ing the  aggressions  of  the  white  man.  The  fact  that  a  portion  of  the 
Indians  refused  all  gratuiUms  presents  shows  a  determination  to  hold 
possession  of  the  country  until  the  govenimeut  makes  siitisfactory  over- 
tures to  open  the  way  of  actual  purchase.  A  treaty  that  woidd  settle  them 
on  reservations  would,  in  mj  judgment,  be  quite  as  economical  for  the 
government,  more  satisfactory  to  the  Indians,  and  the  oidy  means  of 
opening  the  country  to  peaceful  settlement.  A  reser\^ation  similar  to 
that  of  the  Yakama«  should  be  set  apart  for  these  northern  tribes,  and 
the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better^  The  statement  of  goods  distributed, 
the  vouchers  for  rations,  &c.,  at  the  distribution,  were  received  too  late 
for  my  last  quarterly  returns,  but  will  apx>ear  in  accounts  of  the  present 
quarter. 

I  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  the  loss  the  service  sustains  by  the  death 
of  Agent  Paige  than  by  quoting  a  paragrai)h  from  a  letter  of  Lieutenant 
Manning,  commanding  the  post  at  Fort  Colville.    He  siiys : 

Mr.  Paige^s  firm  but  just  administration  of  Indian  affairs  in  this  district,  based  on  his  long 
experience  in  such  matters,  and  his  natural  integrity  of  purpose,  has  thus  far  preserved  as 
from  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare  with  which  neighboring  districts  ate  visited. 

Truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  J.  McKEKNEY, 
Superintendent  Indian  AffairSj  W.  T. 
Hon.  X.  G.  Taylor. 

Commissioner  oj  Indian  Affair Sj  Washington^  D.  C. 


No.  2, 

U,  S»  Indian  AaENCY  for  the  Makah  tribe, 

Nee-ah  Bay^  Washington  Territory. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  the  appended  reports. 

The  condition  of  this  tribe,  the  Makah,  is  that  of  savagism,  ameliora- 
ted by  the  limited  efforts  of  government. 

Its  members  occupy  better  dwellings,  cultivate  more  land,  are  less 
filthy,  more  industrious,  and  we  are  nof  without  evidence  of  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  Christian  luflueuccs  and  teachings. 
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Model  dwellings  have  been  built  by  employes  of  the  agency  for  the  use 
of  the  Indians,  and  their  original  houses  have  been  somewhat  improved. 

A  desire  to  obtain  the  necessaries  of  ci\ilized  life  has  induced  an 
increased  industry.  On  the  government  farm  eighty  acres  have  been 
enclosed,  and  thirty  acres  planted.  In  addition,  the  Indians  cultivate 
about  forty  acres. 

A  large  success  has  attended  their  fishing.  The  restraining  influence 
of  the  agency  prevents  the  exercise  of  the  force  that  the  stronger  would 
employ  to  the  injury'  of  the  weaker  portion  of  the  tribe,  and  hence  they 
sometimes  appear  to  act  from  Christian  motives. 

I  am  able  to  report  the  school  in  hands  of  able  teachers.  It  is  respect- 
fidly  suggested  that  the  agent  be  authorized  to  make  it  a  manual  labor 
school. 

I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  department  to  the  fact  that  it  is  imix)8- 
sible  to  retain  for  a  length  of  time  any  employes  on  this  reservation  for 
the  pay  allowed. 

Veiy  respectftillv,  vour  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  A.  WEBSTER, 
United  iStates  Indian  Agent 

Hon.  T.  J.  McKenney, 

Superintendent  Indi^nn  Affairs^  W.  T. 


\ 


No.  3. 

Neeah  Bay,  Washington  Territory,  Indian  Reserve, 

September  1.  1868. 

Sir  :  In  making  my  annual  report  to  you,  I  would  state  that  I  took 
charge  of  the  school  department  of  this  reservation  on  the  first  of  July 
last.  During  the  month  of  July  the  average  daily  attendance  was  about 
14.  The  attendance  during  the  month  of  August  was  materially  inter- 
rupted by  sickness  among  the  Indian  children,  butthe  latter  part  of  the 
month  witnessed  a  more  active  attendance,  so  that  at  the  jiresent  time 
the  daily  attendance  averages  30,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  females.  So 
soon  as  the  necessary  clothing  was  provided,  I  commenced  receiving 
children  into  the  house  whenever  I  found  any  whose  parents  were  wil- 
ling to  have  me  take  the  entire  charge  of  them  and  keep  them  away 
from  the  Indian  houses  altogether.  Those  who  have  been  thus  taken 
have  proved  as  submissive  and  tractable  as  could  reasonably  be  expected. 

The  progress  they  have  made  in  learning  in  this  short  time,  (consider- 
ing their  entire  ignorance  of  our  language,)  is  sufticient  to  justify  the 
statement  that  time  and  perseverance  with  them  will  accomplish  hopeful 
results. 

The  limited  opportunities  I  have  had  for  testing  their  capacities  and 
willingness  for  work  have  thus  far  resulted  favorably.  Ihave  uniformly 
found  them  willing,  and  rather  proud  of  learning*to  do  and  work  as  white 
people  do,  and  so  far  as  they  can  be  made  to  understand  the  obje<jt  and 
benefit  of  anything,  they  take  an  interest  in  it  as  readily  as  could  be  ex- 
pected. These  remarks  apply  to  those  who  are  taken  away  from  the 
Indian  families  and  boarded  and  lodged  at  the  school-house.  1  have 
seen  nothing  encouraging  from  those  children  who  come  to  the  school* 
house  for  a  few  hours  each  day,  and  the  rest  of  their  time  are  exposed  to 
Indian  influence  and  example.  In  my  opinion,  the  only  way  to  accom- 
plish any  good  with  them  is  to  take  the  children  who  attend  school 
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away  from  their  Indian  parents,  and  keep  them  as  much  as  x>ossible  fix>m 
Indian  influence  and  example,  and  keep  them  under  the  influence  of  civ- 
ilized life  until  they  can  speak  and  understand  our  language  and  become 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  different  kinds  of  work  to  enable  them 
to  earn  a  living  \vithout  resorting  to  the  pursuits  of  Indian  life. 

Respectfully  submitted : 

E.  L.  DOYLE,  Teacher. 

H.  A.  Webster,  Esq.,  Agent  in  Charge. 


No.  4. 

Office  Yakama  Indian  Agency, 

June  30,  1868. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  in  relation  to 
the  Yakama  nation  of  Indians. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Yakama  treaty  in  the  year  1855,  Kamai- 
kum  was  understood  to  be  the  authorized  head  chief  of  the  nation. 
Since  the  ratification  of  said  treaty,  however,  he  has  lived  hundreds  of 
miles  from  the  reserve,  and  has  never  performed  any  service  of  a  public 
character.  He  has  been  repeatedly  urged  to  come  upon  the  reservation 
and  live  and  perform  the  duties  of  chief,  but  has  refused  to  do  so,  so 
that,  until  recently,  they  haA^e  been  without  a  leader,  a  man  of  their  own 
choice,  to  represent  them.  An  Indian  by  the  name  of  Spencer  was  ap- 
pointed chief  by  Superintendent  Gery,  and  performed  the  duties  of  the 
office  for  a  brief  period,  until  removed  by  the  same  power  that  appointed 
him.  It  was  "expected  of  a  chief  that  he  would  be  called  upon  to  per- 
form many  services  of  a  public  character,  occupying  much  of  his  time.'' 
In  the  absence  of  a  chief,  much  of  the  work  that  very  properly  belongs 
to  him,  and  which  would  be  very  appropriate  for  him  to  perform,  has 
devolved  upon  the  agent  and  greatly  increased  his  labors.  While  the 
Indians  were  assembled  at  the  agency  last  winter  to  receive  their  annuity 
goods,  I  thought  it  a  suitable  time  for  them  to  elect  a  chief.  After  some 
talk  with  them  ui)on  the  subject,  I  proposed  that  they  nominate  candi- 
dates and  proceed  at  once  to  elect  their  officer.  Prominent  Indians,  four 
in  number,  were  nominated  and  voted  for  by  ballot.  Joe  Stwire  having 
received  the  largest  number  of  votes  was  declared  duly  elected.  He 
entered  upon  his  duties  January  1,  1868.  In  the  selection  of  Joe  Stwire 
as  head  chief  the  Indian's  have  made  a  good  selection,  one  which  meets 
my  hearty  approval. 

I  am  gratified  to  learn  from  the  department  at  Washington  that  the 
claims  of  Spencer,  which  should  have  been  satisfied  long  since,  will  be 
paid  at  an  early  day,  and  thai  funds  will  be  remitted  soon  for  the  pay  of 
Joe  Stwire.  Now  that  a  chief  has  been  elected  and  his  duties  are  being 
faithfully  performed,  I  trust  that  funds  will  be  placed  at  my  disposal  reg- 
ularly and  promptly  for  his  payment. 

While  the  Indians  were  assembled  in  convention,  they  voted  for  having 
a  change  made  in  the  treaty,  so  that  instead  of  a  tinner,  a  saddle  and 
harness  maker  might  be  employed.  I  have  informed  the  department  of 
their  wishes,  and  believing  that  such  a  change  would  be  advantageous 
to  them,  have  recommended  that  it  be  made.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  tinner  could  repair  and  make  harness.  It  would  be  difficult,  I  think, 
to  find  a  tinner  that  understood  harness-making;  and  if  he  could  be 
found,  he  might  not  be  just  the  man  that  was  needexi  in  other  respects; 
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besides,  to  make  it  thrifty  he  should  understand  his  business  well.  I  hope 
the  wishes  of  the  Indians  will  be  regarded,  and  that  such  action  will  be 
t-aken  as  will  bring  about  the  desired  change. 

It  seems  to  me  but  just  and  right  that  the  $500,  which  has  been  appro- 
priated annually  by  Congress  for  the  pay  of  head  chief,  and  unexpended, 
should  reach  the  Indians  and  be  applied  to  their  l)eneiit  in  some  way. 
If  Congress  would  make  the  change  in  the  treaty  that  the  Indians  have 
a^ked  for,  and  together  with  that  would  make  an  appropriation  of  $1,000 
annually  (in  view  of  the  above  deficiency)  for  five  years,  for  the  purchase 
of  leather  and  material  for  making  harness  and  saddles,  which  could  be 
made  up  by  the  boys  of  the  school  imder  an  instructor,  teaching  them 
a  useful  trade  and  putting  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians  what  would 
enable  them  to  be  thrifty  in  their  farming  interests,  I  know  of  no  other 
way  in  which  the  money  could  be  better  invested. 

The  saw  mill  has  been  kept  in  running  ord^r  and  has  furnished  the 
agency  and  the  Indians  with  lumber  for  building  houses  and  making 
fences  and  other  needful  improvements.  The  quantity  of  lumber- sawed 
during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868, was  as  follows:  1st  quarter,  none; 
2d  quarter,  11,107  feet;  3d  quarter, 62,486  feet;  4th  quarter,  89,521  feet; 
total  163.114  feet.  Of  this  about  100,000  feet  was  for  the  Indians,  who 
furnished  the  logs  at  the  mill  and  took  away  their  lumber  to  their  homes, 
air  without  expense  to  the  department. 

The  flouring  mill  ha«  been  kept  in  repair,  and  rendered  good  service. 
The  quantity  of  grain  ground  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 18()8,  was, 
1st  quarter,  1,807  bushels;  2d  quarter,  3,604  bushels;  3d  quarter,  628 
bushels;  4th  quarter, 645  bushels;  making  iu  all  6,684  bushels.  During 
the  year  we  have  purchased  and  put  in  good  running  order  one  smut 
machine,  costing  us  $300.  This  enables  us  to  make  flour  for  the  reser- 
vation that  would  compare  favorably  with  other  mills  iu  the  country. 
Our  flouring  mill  is  too  small  to  aecommodate  for  storage  and  other  i)ur- 
poses,  and  we  have  resolved^  upon  putting  on  an  addition  at  the  side, 
which  will  be  done  to  a€CX)mmodate  the  incoming  hardest. 

That  the  employes  of  this  agency  are  industrious  and  faithful  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  will  appear  from  the  following  exhibit  of  the 
value  of  the  labor  of  some  of  the  principal  mechanics  for  the  year,  com- 
piled from  their  monthly  reports: 

Plough  and  wagon  maker,  $1,305,  and  11  days  at  other  work. 

Blacksmith,  $1,980  44,  and  26  days  at  other  work. 

Gunsmith,  $1,295  35,  and  23  days  at  other  work. 

From  the  report  of  Eev.  A.  C.  Fairchild,  superintendent  of  teaching, 
which  accompanies  this,  itwill  be  seen  that  much  maybe  done  to  elevate 
and  instruct  Indian  children.  The  Indian  schools  exert  a  wholesome 
and  Christian  influence.  I  am  well  satisfied  that  by  continuous  and  well 
directed  eftbrts  on  the  part  of  faithful  teaehers  the  Indian  children  may 
be  educated  and  raised  up  to  positions  of  respectability  and  usefulness. 
No  pains  should  be  spared  to  advance  them  in  knowledge  and  virtue. 
The  educational  and  farming  interests  should  be  well  sustained. 

The  Indians  of  this  reservation  are  not  "  fading  away  before  the 
breath  of  the  white  man  f  there  is  a  small  increase  from  year  to  year  on 
this  reserve. 

Two  young  men,  ( Indians,)  who  ha<l  received  instruction  in  making 
harness  while  members  of  the  industrial  school,  were  employed  for  six 
months  making  and  repairing  harness,  bridles,  halters,  &c.  The  clerk 
of  the  agency  cut  out  the  work  and  superintended  the  making  of  it. 
The  articles  made  and  repaired  were  as  follows:  20  setof  jtcam  harness, 
manufactured;  repaired,  cleaned,  and  oiled,  19  set  of  team  harness v 
made,  6  riding  saddles,  12  riding  bridles,  10  ha,l\fcT^\  o^-^'t^^  MSs  \\ssr^R: 
36  I 
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collars,  and  repaired  bridles,  sa^ldles,  harness,  &c.  The  value  of  the 
articles  manufactured  and  repaired  wa«  $1,106  50.  It  will  be  seen  by 
our  vouchers  that  very  much  of  our  work  is  done  by  the  Indians.  I  find, 
after  the  years  of  instruction  they  have  had  and  their  experience  in 
working  at  various  kinds  of  business,  that  in  the  general  work  of  the 
reservation  it  can  be  done  with  two- thirds  of  the  money  by  them,  and 
employs  them  and  furnishes  them  means  to  purchase  stock,  make 
imjirovements,  and  prepares  them  in  the  futui'e  to  tiike  care  of  themselves. 

During  the  year  the  Indians  have  built  two  churches;  these  are  neatly 
finished;  in  them  they  worship  every  Sabbath;  about  200  profess  relig- 
ion and  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and,  I  am 
pleased  to  say,  give  good  evidence*  of  being  new  men  and  women  in 
Christ  Jesus. 

The  Indians,  as  a  whole,  belonging  to  this  agency,  are  increasingly 
industrious  and  consistent.  Some  who  have  lived  in  and  bordering  ui>on 
towns,  have  become  almost  depraved  and  low  in  their  habits  and  char- 
acter as  the  white  men  with  whom  they  have  been  associated  and  from 
whom  they  have  received  their  instniction. 

The  past  year  we  have  furnished  them  with  oxen,  plows,  and  one  In- 
dian man  to  each  team  to  break  new  land.  .  With  their  teams,  and 
those  furnished  by  us,  they  have  broke  and  fenced  500  acres  of  new 
land;  they  have  built,  with  but  little  exi>ense  to  the  department,  25 
hohses,  30  bams ;  raised  about  20,000  bushels  of  wheat,  4,000  bushels 
of  corn,  and  3,000  bushels  of  oats — potatoes  and  vegetables  in  abundance. 
They  have  about  1,500  head  of  neat  cattle  and  11,000  head  of  horses; 
the  agent  is  giving  supervision  to  their  stock,  so  as  to  improve  the  breed. 

The  year  past  has  been  one  of  great  economy,  a^s  will  appear  from  a 
consideration  that  $7,238  75  that  was  due  us  in  December,  1806,  from 
late  Sui)erintendent  Waterman,  has  not  been  paid.  I  have  kept  out  of 
debt,  but  have  been  compelled  to  use  means  in  some  instances  slight!}^ 
differing  from  my  instructions.  Any  seeming  indifference  to  instructions 
given  in  using  means  will  find  an  explanation  in  the  press  of  circum- 
stances under  which  I  have  been  placed  by  the  above  deficiency.  I  con- 
fidently look  to  have  the  above  amount  remitted  soon. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  say,  after  a  residence  of  more  than  20  years 
in  this  country  and  eight  upon  this  reservation,  I  am  better  qualified  to 
judge  of  Indian  character,  and  what  is  needed  to  secure  and  i)erpetuate 
peace  with  the  Indian  tribes,  than  in  former  years. 

Give  them  stability  and  uprightness  in  their  treaty  stipulations;  put 
men  among  them  who  respect  law  and  who  will  encourage  them  by  a 
wholesome  example,  and  they  will  leave  off  their  wanderings  and  adopt 
the  habits  of  civilized  white  men,  in  building  up  monuments  of  comfort 
and  wealth. 

Eespectfully  submitted: 

JAIVIES  H.  WILBUR, 

United  States  Indian  Agents 

General  T.  J.  McKenney, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs^  Washington  Territory. 


No.  5. 

Fort  Simcoe,  Washington  Territory, 

June  30,  1868. 

Sir  :  The  following  report  in  relation  to  the  Yakama  industrial  school 
is  respectfully  submitted  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  and  also  for 
the  present  month. 
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Diuing  the  present  month  the  chiUlren  have  been  in  school  as  usual. 
Out  of  school  hours  they  have  been  weeding,  hoeing,  and  preparing  coal 
wood. 

The  school  has  been  in  session  eight  months  and  a  half.  Mr.  !N.  Jhi. 
Pearce  ha«  had  under  his  intruction  23  children — S  girls  and  15  boys. 
These  children  have  been  taught  in  the  conmion  English  branches,  and 
show  by  examination  that  a  good  degree  of  progress  has  been  made. 
One  class  of  12  wild  youths,  many  of  whom  could  not  speak  a  word  of 
Chinook  or  English  at  the  beginning,  has  been  taught  to  read  and  spell 
readily,  and  to  pronounce  quite  distinctly.  In  all  the  branches  taught 
here,  except  arithmetic,  I  think  they  acquire  knowledge  as  rapidly  and 
retain  it  as  well  as  white  children.  I  esteem  the  present  class  of  students 
to  be  industrious,  obedient,  and  trusty.  Keligious  instruction  has  been 
given  them  every  day.  A  meeting  for  prayers  and  religious  conversa- 
tions has  been  held  everj^  week  through  itialf  the  year ;  and  12  of  the 
children  give  evidence  of  being  Christians.  There  has  been  no  sickness 
worthy  of  note  among  them  this  year,  but  very  little  wrangling,  and  but 
a  single  case  of  severe  corporeal  punishment ;  they  have  been  easy  to 
manage  by  firmness,  by  kindness,  and  by  the  use  of  few  words. 

The  showing  which  follows  is  an  approximation  to  the  amount  of  labor 
performed  by  them  during  the  past  eight  and  a  half  months. 

They  have  gathered  and  placed  under  shelti?r — 

Carrots,  bushels 60 

Turnips,  bushels 20 

Cabbage,  tons 2 

Potatoes,  bushels 100 

Corn,  bushels 40 

Wood — fitted  for  stove,  coixis 1 80 

Garden — planted  and  cultivated,  acres 4 J 

Manure  and  dirt  moved,  loads 500 

According  to  a  moderate  estimate  made  in  a  monthly  report,  the  boys' 
labor  is  worth,  for  the  time  they  have  been  here,  $510,  or  $720  a  year. '  I 
think  it  may  be  truly  siiid  that  the  school  is  industrial  and  can  be  made 
self-sustaining. 

At  the  boarding-house  the  girls  have  be^n  instructed  by  Mrs.  N.  E. 
Pearce  in  all  matters  of  housekeeping.  They  have  made  butter  sufti- 
cient  for  the  school,  the  boys  bringing  the  milk  to  them.  I  think  it 
is  not  saying  too  much  to  say  that  order,  economy,  cleanliness,  and  a 
Christian  example  characterize  the  boarding-house. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Wilbur,  one  of  the  teachers,  has  taught  the  girls  to  card 
and  si)in,  to  knit  and  sew,  and  to  cut  and  make  their  own  clothes.  The 
following  exhibit  of  her  labor  for  the  year  includes  her  report  for  the 
mouth  of  June : 

Pants,  58  pairs,  at  $2  per  pair $110  00 

Stockings,  29  pairs,  at  75  cents  per  pair 21  75 

Mittens,  13  pairs,  at  25  cents  per  pair 3  25 

Dresses,  38,  at  $2  each 70  (0 

Cloaks,  7,  at  $2  ea<;h 14  CO 

Jackets,  12 30  ( 0 

Cape,  1,  at  $1 1  00 

Quilted  skirts,  8,  at  $2  each JO  00 

Underskirts,  2,  at  $1  each 2  00 

Bed  quilts,  2,  at  $10  each * 20  00 

Shirts,  70,  at  75  cents  each 57  00 

Aprons,  24,  at  50  cents  each 12  00 
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Bed  ticks,  7,  at  75  cents  each $5  25 

Candles,  24  dozen,  at  25  cents  per  doz6n (5  00 

Soap,  3  J  barrels,  at  $5  per  bairel 17  50 

liabor  perfonned  in  office  and  other  places,  29J  days,  at  $2  per 

day 59  50 

Total 456  75 


I  certify  that  the  above  report  is  true. 

A.  C.  FAIRCHILD, 
Superintendent  of  Instruction. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Wilbur, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


No.  6. 

Sklallam  Agency,  Skokomish  Reservation, 

August,  1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  my  first  annual  report  for  the  year 
ending  August  1,  1868. 

Having  been  very  recently  assigned  to  the  charge  of  this  agency,  I 
cannot  make  a  very  extended  report,  but  will  confine  myself  to  statistics 
and  general  farming  interests  connected  with  the  agency. 

The  various  tribes,  parties  to  this  treaty,  have  heret-ofore  been  under- 
estimated, as  there  were  present  at  the  last  distribution  of  annuities 
1,000  persons,  viz : 

Skokomish  tribe 200 

Sklallam  tribe 600 

Ohimakum  tribe 100 

Towanda  tribe 100 

FARMING,  ETC. 

During  the  pa«t  year  the  Indians  have  given  more  attention  to  fann- 
ing than  heretofore  f  the  crops  have  been,  very  successful,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  (if  the  Indians  continue  in  their  present  wish  to 
raise  crops)  in  a  few  years  this  reserv^ation  will  be  self-sustaining.  For 
fiirther  information  I  refer  you  to  farmer's  report  marked  A. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

Since  la^^t  annual  report  there  have  been  considerable  improvements 
made,  among  wliich  may  be  mentioned  a  temporary  school-house,  black- 
smith shop,  and  tool-house.  I  have  recently  advertised  for  proposals  to 
build  the  new  sc^hool-house,  and  intend  pmshing  the  work  through  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

SCHOOL. 

Since  June  last,  the  school  has  been  A'^ery  well  attended  and  the  schol- 
ars are  making  very  fine  progress  in  their  studies;  average  daily  attend- 
ance 20  boys.  As  soon  as  the  new  building  is  completed  I  willliave  from 
20  to  25  female  scholars,  who  do  not  attend  school  now  owing  to  the  lack 
of  accommodations. 
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SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  THE  INDIANS. 

Duiiug  the  last  six  months  the  Indians  here  suffered  considerably  from 
various  diseases ;  the  great  difficulty  to  contend  against  is  the  faet  of  the 
Indians  neglecting  to  follow  the  directions  of  the  physician.  In  view  of 
the  above  fact  I  would  most  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the 
imperative  necessity  for  the  immediate  establishment  of  a  hospital  on 
this  reserve,  as  I  am  confident  that  with  proper  care  and  treatment 
(which  can  only  be  reached  through  a  hospital)  considerable  of  the  sick- 
ness and  mortality  can  be  checked.  For  further  information  I  refer  you 
to  the  report  of  physician,  marked  B.  In  conclusion,  I  would  state  that 
a  majority  of  the  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency  reside  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Sklallam  bay  and  Port  Townsend,  distance  some  250  miles 
from  the  reservation,  and  there  being  no  person  who  ha«  any  control  of 
them  in  the  neighborhood,  they  frequently  obtain  spirituous  liquor  frou) 
some  paily  and  fight  among  themselves,  very  often  witli  sad  results.  To 
remedy  this,  the  only  way  is  to  have  all  the  Indians  come  and  reside  on 
the  reserve,  which  they  are  willing  to  do  if  they  can  support  themselves 
and  families.  To  the  ftirtherance  of  this  object  I  would  ask  your  per- 
mission to  cut  and  sell  the  timber  on  the  reserve  for  their  benefit,  as  it 
would  not  only  provide  means  to  pay  them  for  their  work,  but  would 
clear  some  90  acres  of  valuable  farming  lands. 

Very  res|)ectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  J.  KING, 
United  States  Indian  Agetity  Sklallnm  Agency. 
Hon.  T.  J.  McKenney, 

Stiperintendent'Indian  AffairSj  Washington  Territory. 


No. 


i. 


DAVA3USH  Indian  Agency, 
Tulallp,  Washington  Territory,  September  18, 1868. 

I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1808.  As  you  are  aware,  as  soon  as  I  received  my 
appointment  I  was  assigned  by  you  to  the  Point  Elliott  treaty  Indians,  and 
ordered  to  take  temporary  charge  of  the  Indians  under  the  treaty  of 
Medicine  creek,  and  to  make  my  headqimrters  at  one  of  the  agencies. 

Immediately  ui)on  the  receipt  of  your  insti'uctions  1  removed  my 
family  to  the  Tulalip  reservation. 

The  treaty  of  Point  Elliott  comprises  live  reservations,  viz :  Tulalip, 
Muckleshoot,  Port  Madison,  Swinimish,  and  Lummie.  The  Tulalip 
reservation  contains  38  sections  of  land,  and  is  the  largest  on  Puget 
sound.  Tlie  agency  for  this  treaty  is  established  here,  consisting  of  10 
good  substantial  frame  houses,  and  there  is  now  two  more  under  course 
of  erection,  one  of  which  is  nearly  completed. 

Since  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Howe,  there  has  been  no  agent  residing 
at  this  place.  Mr.  Elder,  my  predecessor,  had  his  headquarters  at 
Olympia,  and  consequently  there  was  very  little  done  on  this  reserva- 
tion, and  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  this  reservation  is  in  a  much 
worse  condition  that  when  Mr.  Howe  left  the  service.  When  Mr.  Howe 
resigned  he  turned  over  a  large  amount  of  i)roperty.  When  I  took 
charge  there  wa«  not  more  than  $1,000  worth  of  property  turned  over 
to  me  by  my  predecessor,  (see  my  property  returns.)    There  has  not  been 
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a  distribution  of  annuities  under  this  treaty  for  three  years,  and  when  I 
took  charge  the  Indians  were  very  much  dissatisfied ;  but  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  this  feeling  has  now  passed  away,  and  the  Indians  appear  con- 
tented and  happy,  ^v^lling  to  work  and  improve  their  lands.  I  would  here 
efer  you  to  report  of  my  farmer,  M.  J.  W.  Hinebough.  It  is  here  that 
the  Snohomish  Indian  school  is  situated  for  the  instruction  of  both  male 
and  female  children,  under  the  supervision  of  that  al51e,  efficient,  and 
good  man,  Kev.  Father  Chirouse,  assisted  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and 
W.  McStay. 

They  are  doing  a  great  and  good  work,  and  will  meet  their  reward  in 
the  future  by  seeing  their  scholars  grow  up  to  be  good  men  and  women. 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  this  good  work.  But  I  am  sorr^^^ 
to  say  that  the  funds  appropriated  are  inadequate  for  their  wants.  1 
would  here  refer  you  to  his  report. 

The  saw  millatthisplace  is  sadly  out  of  repair,and  I  would  respectfully 
recommend  that  $1,000  be  appropriated  for  its  repair.  With  the  pro- 
per expenditure  of  this  amount  the  mill  woidd  give  nil  the  lumber  needed 
for  this  treaty.  I  would  also  recommend  that  an  approi^riation  be  made 
for  the  erection  of  a  hospital  at  this  pla<;e.  \VTien  it  is  considered  that 
this  treaty  c(mtains  five  reservations,  remote  from  the  central  agency, 
you  can  readily  see  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  treat  the  sick  x>roperly, 
with  their  mode  of  living  in  the  open  air  and  smoke  of  their  houses.  The 
appropriation  should  not  be  less  than  $2,500. 

I  would  here  refer  you  to  the  report  of  Dr.  Whittemore,  the  physician, 
who  is  able  and  competent  for  his  work. 

The  Swinimish  reservation,  situated  on  Perry's  island,  is  inhabited  by 
a  few  degraded  and  roving  IiKlians — perhaps  I  ]nay  say,  some  of  the 
worst  Indians  on  the  sound.  I  would  recommend  the  sale  of  this  land, 
and  the  removal  of  the  Indians  to  the  Lummie  reservations. 

The  Lunnnie  and  Pori  Madison  Indians  are  an  industrious  and  ener- 
getic i)eople,  obtaining  their  subsistence  from  the  soil,  and  I  may  say 
that  they  are  the  best  Indians  we  have.  The  Indians  under  this  treaty 
number  about  5,000  alPtold. 

The  treaty  of  Medicine  creek  comprises  the  Puyallup,  Nisqually, 
Squaxon,  and  South  Bay  reservations. 

The  Puyallup  reservation  coutUins  some  of  the  best  land  in  the  ter- 
ritory. The  Indians  are  industrious  and  good  people,  getting  subsist- 
ence principally  by  farming  and  the  raising  of  large  crops. 

The  school  at  this  place  has  been  discontinued  for  the  present,  to  allow 
the  funds  to  accumulate,  as  it  is  found  impossible  to  instruct  the  children 
without  clothing  and  subsisting  them,  and  the  fund  for  this  puq)ose  is 
iniwlequate  for  this  pui^pose  at  present. 

It  is  contemplated  to  erect  a  saw  mill  at  this  place  next  spring. .  Nis- 
qually reservation  is  situated  about  12  miles  from  Olympia,  and  the 
Indians  subsist  principally^  Irom  the  chase.  The  land  is  not  of  a  good 
quality,  and  is  only  used  for  grazing.    We  have  here  175  sheep. 

The  Squaxon  and  South  Bay  reservations  are  situated  about  10  miles 
from  Olympia,  on  the  sound,  and  the  Indians  are  a  degraded  people, 
working  for  the  whites  and  sj)ending  their  money  for  liquor. 

I  would  recommend  that  this  land  be  oftered  for  sale  and  the  Indians 
be  removed  to  Puyallup,  where  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  example  of  good 
men  may  improve  them. 

During  my  residence  of  16  years  among  the  Indians  of  this  Territory. 
I  have  always  found  that  when  they  come  in  contact  with  the  whites 
they  become  a  degraded  people,  contracting  nW  of  the  vices  of  the  whites 
and  none  of  their  virtues;  and  I  would  hei;e  say  that  I  believe  it  iieces- 
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sary  to  have  them  all  removed  from  the  towns  and  wllagea  on  the  sound, 
and  keep  them  as  much  as  possible  on  the  reservations  to  \sliich  they 
belong. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  1  believe  that  I  have  done  the  Indians 
under  my  charge  considerable  real  good,  and  hope  in  the  future  to  do 
still  more. 

I  have  ttie  honor  to  be,  verj-  tridy,  your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  C.  HALE, 
Z7.  S.  Siib-Indian  Agent,  Washington  Territory, 
General  T.  J.  McKenney, 

8upt  Indian  AfairSj  Olympiaj  Washitigton  Territory. 


No.  8. 

•  TuLALip  Indian  Reservation, 
\  Septe^nber  16,  1868. 

Sir  :  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report,  which  will  be  brief, 
owing  to  the  short  notice  given  to  furnish  same.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren now  in  attendance  are  44 — 30  of  whom  are  males  and  14  females. 
Out  of  this  number  there  are  15  in  the  Second  Reader  and  10  in  the  Third ; 
these  are  taught  writing  and  arithmetic ;  the  remainder  are  instructed  in 
the  lower  branches,  such  as  spelling  and  reading.  The  children  who  are 
in  charge^  of  the  sisters  are  progressing  favorably,  and  though  being 
about  a  month  at  school,  they  are  giving  evident  signs  of  reform' both  in 
cleanliness  and  general  deportment. 

This  season,  I  regret  to  say,  the  children  have  suffered  and  are  still 
suffering  from  sickness  of  various  diseases,  particularly  measles,  which 
has  in  one  instance  proved  fatal. 

Owing  to  the  great  drought  we  have  had  this  season  we  expect  but  a 
very  poor  return  from  our  crops ;  this,  together  with  the  low  figui'e  at 
which  the  legal  tenders  are  rating,  will  leave  us,  I  fear,  deficient  of  many 
necessaries  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  institute. 

The  barn  which  the  late  agent  set  about  erecting  still  remains  unfin- 
ished. There  is  much  need  of  a  road  from  the  store  which  is  situate  on 
the  reservation. 

I  have  caused  the  buildings  of  the  sisters  to  be  completed,  to  their 
satisfaction. 

I  am  very  much  in  need  of  funds  just  now,  having  received  only 
$1,747  75  since  date  of  new  contract.  1  must  here  request  you  to  use 
your  influence  with  the  Indian^ department  in  obtaining  forme  a  further 
increase  to  the  present  appropriation,  as  it  is  quite  inadequate  to  meet 
the  demands  and  caiTy  out  the  intentions  of  the  department. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Indians  of  the  reservation,  and  I  might  venture  to 
say  the  majority  of  the  Indians  of  the  sound,  are  becoming  giadually 
worse ;  however,  I  trust  that  under  your  administration  they  may  be 
reclaimed,  as  heretofore  the  worst  of  crimes  have  been  committed,  and 
the  parties  so  offending  have  been  to  a  considerable  extent  allowed  to 
go  unpunished. 

I  beg  to  tender  you  my  warmest  thanks  for  the  kind  disposition  you 
have  already  evinced  to  aid  me  in  my  arduous  undertaking,  and  remain. 
Yours,  very  respectfullv, 

E.  C.  CHIROUSE. 

H.  C.  Hale,  Indian  Agent. 
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No.  9. 

Qi^iNAELT  Indian  Agency, 

March  31,  1868. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  following  brief  annual  report 
for  the  fractional  year  ending  March  31,  1868. 

Considerable  improvement  has  been  made  at  this  agency  during  the 
past  fractional  year  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  Indians  and  the 
means  of  their  education.  We  have  completed  our  school-house,  which 
is  a  good  building,  20  by  30  feet,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  used  for  a 
schoolroom,  the  upper  for  a  sleeping  apaitment  for  the  boys.  A  good 
and  convenient  dwelling-house  has  also  been  erected  for  the  teacher,  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  usf»d  as  sleeping  apartments  for  the  girls;  this  is 
a  good  frame  building,  30  by  32  feet,  where  the  children  are  boarded  and 
the  girls  instructed  in  sewing,  knitting,  and  housework  in  general,  and 
under  the  very  efficient  instruction  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chatlin  have  made 
great  progress  in  learning.  We  have  now  a  school  of  ten  scholars,  after 
having  in  some  measure  overcome  the  opposition  and  superstitious 
notions  of  the  Indians  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  education. 

Our  farming  operations  have  not  amounted  to  much,  the  nature  of  the 
soil  and  climate  on  the  coast  being  altogether  unfavorable  for  agricul- 
tural pursuits ;  some  little  pasturage  is  ail  that  can  be  obtained  from  the 
land  alter  being  cleared  at  great  expense.  I  have  found  a  good  route 
from  the  beach  to  the  prairie,  where  the  agency  was  first  located,  and 
after  a  careful  examination  pronounce  it  to  be  the  most  fitting  place  for 
it.  A  good  school  farm  could  be  ma<ile  and  cultivated  at'  a  trifling 
expense;  also  an  excellent  reservation  farm  for  grazing,  where  all  the 
hay  could  be  cut  that  was  needed  for  the  reservation  team  and  Indians' 
horses  through  the  winter.  The  way  things  are  at  present,  everything 
in  the  shape  of  feed  or  provender  has  to  be  bought  and  shipi)ed  in  at  a 
great  expense.  Another  iwivantage  would  be,  the  school  could  be  more 
successfully  carried  on  when  the  children  are  away  from  their  parents, 
so  that  their  influence  over  them  would  in  a  great  measure  be  lost ;  con- 
sequently the  teachers  would  have  less  to  contend  with  and  overcome 
on  account  of  the  tenacity  with  which  the  children  cling  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  people. 

And  now,  sir,  in  retiring  from  the  ser\ice  I  trust  t^at  the  means 
which  have  been  employed  for  the  civilization  and  benefit  of  the  Indians 
here  may  be  crowned  with  success. 

JOSEPH  HILL, 

Indian  SubagenL 

T.  J.  McKenney,  Esq., 

Superintetident  Irulian  Affairs^  Oly^nipia^  W.  T. 


OREGON  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

No.  10. 

Grand  Ronde  Agency, 

July  31,  1868. 

Sir  :  In  submitting  this  my  fourth  annual  rei>oi*t  I  deem  it  unnecessary 
and  useless  to  reiterate  the  recommendations  made  in  my  former  reports ; 
but  would  say  that  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  of  their  necessity. 
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The  condition  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge  has  not  changed  mate- 
rially since  inv  last  annual  report ;  they  are  still  slowly  improving  in  a 
knowledge  of^^agriculture  and  taking  more  or  less  interest  in  stock-rais- 
ing and  the  improvement  of  their  buildings  and  farms,  in  which  they 
are  taking  a  considerable  pride  in  trying  to  make  them  look  like  the 
^^  whites,^  in  which  I  have  assisted  them  as  far  as  I  have  been  able,  be- 
lieving in  "  helping  those  that  try  to  help  themselve^s." 

The  conduct  of  the  Indians  diu-ing  the  past  year  has  been  onlerly  with 
but  few  exceptions,  and  no  case  of  whiskey-drinking  has  occurred  in  this 
agency  for  the  pa^st  two  years ;  in  this  there  has  been  a  very  great  im- 
provement, as  it  used  to  be  an  almost  universal  thing  for  these  Indians 
to  drink  upon  every  opportunity.  But  the  prosecution  of  some  of  the 
unprincipled  persons  engaged  in  funiishing  them  liquor — ^which  I  have 
been  able  to  do  through  information  furnished  by  the  Indians  them- 
selves— has  had  a  good  effect  in  putting  a  stop  to  this  nefarious  practice. 

The  past  winter  was  one  of  the  most  severe  that  I  have  experienced 
during  twenty-two  years'  residence  in  Oregon,  the  snow  covering  the 
ground  for  about  sixty  consecutive  days  to  the  average  depth  of  one  foot, 
and  quite  a  number  of  the  Indians'  horses  and  cattle  died  from  starva- 
tion, and  some  of  them  feeding  almost  the  last  bushel  of  wheat  they  had ; 
but  it  is  a  lesson  they  are  profiting  by,  for  the  majority  of  them  are  now 
engagexl  in  cutting  and  putting  up  more  hay  than  the}-  have  ever  done 
before. 

The  severe  cold  froze  out  about  all  the  winter  wheat  that  was  sown 
last  fall  by  both  Indians  and  depai-tment — some  150  acres;  in  this  we 
have  been  very  unlucky,  this  being  the  second  year  now  that  the  most 
of  the  winter  wheat  has  been  killed,  and  it  has  almost  discouraged  the 
Indians  from  sowing  fall  wheat,  and  would  have  done  so  entirely  were 
it  not  that  that  which  lived  is  the  best  grain  now  growing  on  the 
agency.  But  as  a  considerable  portion  of  their  land  is  very  foul,  I  shall 
still  continue  to  have  them  siunmer  fallow  and  sow  as  much  grain  in  the 
fall  as  possible. 

I  have  had  a  few,  as  an  experiment,  sow  some  wheat  in  June,  and  it  it 
should  prove  a  success  I  think  the  most  of  it  in  the  fiiture  should  be 
sown  at  that  time,  for  it  would  then  get  such  a  start  before  the  cold 
weather  as  not  to  be  liable  to  winter-kill. 

Owing  to  the  backwardness  of  the  season  and  the  scarcity  of  seed, 
togetlier  with  the  i)oor  condition  of  the  stock,  a  less  breadth  of  ground 
was  sown  this  spring  than  l^ist ;  but  what  was  put  in  was  in  better  order 
than  usual,  and  I  think  tlie  yield  will  be  considerably  more  per  acre 
than  common,  Jis  a  considerable  of  it  is  on  new  ground  which  has  been 
broke  and  fenced  by  the  Indians  this  season. 

The  number  of  acres  in  cultivation  this  year,  and  the  estimated  yield, 
is  as  follows,  by  Indians:  Wheat,  485  acres,  estimated  yield  6,790  bushels ; 
oats,  335  acreA,  estimated  yield  8,375  bushels;  potatoes,  62  acres,  esti- 
mated yield  6,200  bushels;  carrots,  &c.,  15  acres,  estimated  yield  1,500 
bushels;  peas,  12  acres,  estimated  yield  240  bushels;  onions^  3  acres, 
estimated  yield  300  bushels;  cabbage,  5  acres,  estimated  yield  5,000 
head ;  timothy,  65  acres,  estimated  jield  162  tons;  wild  grass,  100  acres, 
estimated  vield  200  tons.  Total  number  of  acres  in  cultivation  bv 
Indians,  1,082. 

The  following  is  the  number  of  acres  in  cultivation  by  the  department, 
for  seed,  forage,  and  subsistence  of  old  and  destitute  Indians: 

Wheat,  35  acres,  estimated  yield  700  bushels;  oats,35  acres,  estimated 
yield  1,400  bushels;  potijtoes,  2  acres,  estimated  yield  400  bushels; 
timothy,  30  acres,  estimated  yield  75  tons.  Total  number  of  acres  in 
cultivation  this  year,  1,184. 
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At  the  early  day  that  the  reports  from  this  coast  have  to  be  made,  it 
is  a  difficult  matter  to  estimate  the  amount  the  growing  crops  will  yield ; 
a«  was  the  case  last  year,  the  wheat  crop  falling  short  ot  the  CvStimate 
from  two  to  three  bushels  per  acre,  on  account  of  the  extremely  hot 
weather  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  which  prevented  the  grain  from 
lllling  well,  which  result  was  not  anticipated  when  making  the  estimate. 

The  hay  crop  is  about  all  cut,  both  by  the  department  and  Indians, 
and  will  fully  come  up  to  the  estimate;  and  I  think  the  balance  of  the 
crops  this  year  will,  if  anything,  exceed  the  estimate,  for  they  all  look 
very  well. 

The  severe  cold  during  the  fore  part  of  winter  freezing  out  so  much  of 
the  fall  wheat,  and  the  Indians  feeding  all  their  oats  to  their  stock  dur- 
ing the  snow,  I  found  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should 
purchase  seed  for  them  in  order  that  they  might  make  a  crop  this  year, 
which  I  4id,  paying  for  it  out  of  their  annuity  fluids,  and  issued  it  to  them, 
together  with  what  the  department  had  on  hand,  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  raise  enough  subsistence  for  themselves  and  stock  for  the  coming 
winter. 

During  the  high  water  last  winter,  which  was  higher  than  had  ever 
been  known  on  this  stream  before,  a  channel  large  enough  to  let  the 
whole  stream  through  was  washed  aroimd  the  east  abutment  of  the  dam ; 
as  soon  as  the  water  had  subsided  enough,  I  called  out  all  the  Indians 
and  at  once  ])Ut  in  a  dam  across  ihe  new  channel.  The  Indians  worked 
cheerfully,  although  it  was  very  cold  and  the  ground  covered  with  snow, 
I  only  feeding  thvir  teams  while  engaged  in  hauling  logs,  brush,  rocks, 
&c.,and  we  had  the  mills  again  running  the  4th  of  February.  The  mills 
have  cut,  during  the  last  year,  78,780  feet  of  lumber,  and  ground  3,944 
bushels  of  wheat. 

In  my  report  for  18G7  I  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  department 
the  nectessity  of  some  provision  being  made  for  the  employment  of  a 
farmer  and  a  blacksmith  at  this  agency,  and  also  gave  m^^  reason  then 
why  it  should  be  done.  Whether  it  has  been  recommended  to  Congress 
or  not,  I  am  at  present  uninformed,  as  I  have  .not  received  the  honor- 
able Ccmimissioner's  report  for  last  year.  But  I  would  respectfully  say 
that  some  provision.  ww«^  be  made,  if  it  has  not  already  been  done,  or 
it  will  be  impossible  tq  cavTy  on  this  agency  successfully,  and  I  hope  the 
department  will  give  the  matter  a  serious  consideration. 

For  details  in  regard  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  these  Indians,  also 
condition  of  schools,  mills,  shops,  &c.,  I  WQuld  respectfully  refer  you  to 
the  rei)orts  of  the  several  employes  herewith  enclosed. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

AMOS  HARVEY, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Perit  Huntinciton, 

Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  Salem ,  Oregon. 


Ko.  11. 


Grand  Ronde  Agency, 

July  28,  1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  of  the 
manual  labor  school  under  my  charge  : 

On  taking  charge  of  the  school,  December  1, 1867, 1  found  the  scholars 
very  much  scattered.    I  succeeded  in  getting  a  few  together,  and  since 
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that  time  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  of  scholars  up  to  the  present 
time.  I  have  as  many  regular  scholars  as  I  can  take  care  of  in  the  present 
bouse.    There  are  30  scholars  on  my  school-list — ^23  boys,  7  girl  s ;  total ,  30. 

There  have  been  no  deaths,'  and  but  very  little  sickness  since  the  school 
has  been  under  my  charge.  They  have  been  taught  spelling,  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  girls  have  also  been  instructed  iji  the 
culinary  department  and  in  needle-work.  Some  of  the  boys  and  girls  seem 
to  take  an  interest  in  their  studies.  I  cannot  say  that  they  take  that 
interest  in  their  outdoor  work  that  they  should.  I  learn  them  to  work, 
but  whether  I  succeed  in  learning  them  to  love  it  will  have  to  be  deter- 
mined in  the  future.  I  think  it  highly  probable  that  some  of  them  will 
make  successful  farmers  by  proper  training.  We  have  a  very  tine  gar- 
den this  year,  consisting  principally  of  potatoes,  cabbage,  parsnips,  car- 
rots, beets,  peas,  beans,  and  com ;  we  have  also  a  very  fine  strawberry 
bed  that  has  been  cultivated  bj'  the  boys,  but  owing  to  late  frosts  they 
did  not  yield  more  than  one-fourth  of  a  crop.  This  year  our  turnip  crop 
was  an  entire  failure ;  they  were  destroyed  by  bugs. 

The  advantages  accruing  to  the  Indians  and  to  the  government  are  so 
numerous  and  obvious  that  they  must  in  fiiU  force  strike  every  one  at  the 
first  glance.  All  know  that  frequent  changes  in  instructors  and  modes 
of  instruction  are  invariably  disastrous  to  the  interest  of  a  school  among 
white  children,  and  experienced  teachers  know  that  they  are  much  more 
so  among  Indians,  who  are  naturally  shy,  reserved,  and  suspicious,  and 
need  a  long  acquaintance  before  anything  like  complete  confidence  is  felt 
by  them.  Now,  frequent  changes  utterly  preclude  the  possibility  of  such 
confidence  being  established.  Again,  a  long  acquaintance  is  necessary 
in  order  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  traits  of  Indian  character; 
without  this  knowledge  all  efforts  to  educate  them  will  be  entirely 
abortive. 

Allow  me  here  to  in\ite  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of  building  a 
chimney  in  that  portion  of  the  building  occupied  by  the  teacher  and  his 
family  during  the  \\inter,  as  the  house  is  neither  comfortable  nor  healthy. 

I  would  also  suggest  and  respectfullj"  urge  upon  your  notice  the  utility 
of  setting  apart  20  or  25  acres  of  farming  land  for  the  use  of  the  school ; 
also,  the  purchase  of  one  pair  of  horses,  harness,  and  farming  imple- 
ments for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  school.  In  conclusion,  permit  me  to 
return  you  my  cordial  thanks  for  the  interest  you  have  constantly  mani- 
fested in  the  welfare  of  this  school. 


Amos  Harvey, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


T.  S.  JEFFKIES,  Teacher, 


]^o.  12. 


Umatilla  Indian  Agency, 

Oregon^  July  25,  1808. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  this,  my  seventh  annual  report,  of  the 
condition  of  Indian  affairs  at  this  agency. 

Your  circular,  dated  the  6th  iystant.  requiring  my  annual  report 
to  reach  your  office  by  the  1st  proximo,  lias  only  just  been  received  by 
me.  This  report  will,  therefore,  be  less  complete  in  detail  than  I  could 
wish,  in  consequence  of  the  hurried  manner  in  which  it  is  necessarily 
prepared. 
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The  three  tribes  of  Indians  under  my  charge,  confederated  by  the 
treaty  of  9th  June,  1856,  consist  of  the  Caynses,  Walla- Wallas,  and 
IJmatillas,  numbering  in  the  aggregate  847  souls,  as  per  census  taken 
by  me  on  the  25th  of  March  last,  and  classified  as  follows : 


Natne  of  tnbe. 


Cayuseg 

Walla.  Wallas 
Umatillai 


Total 


Name  of  chief. 


HovrlUh  Wampo. 

Homll 

Wenap-Snoot. . . . 


Men. 

Women. 

1 

• 

•5 

5 

87 
63 
67 

155 

96 

111 

78 
34 
35 

61 
31 
30 

S16 

362 

147 

122 

o 


381 
223 
243 

847 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  last  census  shows  a  material  increase  in 
the  number  of  Indians  on  this  reservation.  These  Indians  were  induced 
to  come  and  live  on  the  reservation  by  the  example  presented  to  them 
by  members  of  their  own  tribes — Walla- Wallas  and  Umatillas — who  cul- 
tivate the  soil,  and  by  the  moral  suasion  of  the  agent,  who  has  never 
relaxed  his  eilbrts  to  bring  here  all  Indians-  who  were  parties  to  the 
treatj-. 

There  are  yet  several  hundred  Indians  belonging  to  these  tribes  liv- 
ing on  the  Upper  Columbia,  who  never  have  partaken  of  the  benefits  of 
the  treaty,  and,  indeed,  have  never  even  visited  the  reserve.  Being  far 
away  from  any  thoroughfare  of  the  whites,  they  have  caused  no  trouble 
to  the  country,  and  live  on  fish  and  roots,  in  which  that  region  abounds. 

Tlie  past  year  has  witnessed  the  usual  prosperity  of  my  Indians  in  pas- 
toral and  agricultural  pursuits,  together  \^ith  other  evidences  of  a  per- 
manent transition  from  barbarism  to  civilization. 

The  area  of  land  in  cultivation  will  exceed  that  of  last  year,  and  the 
growing  crops  promise  an  abundant  harvest.  The  number  of  acres 
planted  this  spring  may  be  estimated  as  follows:  Five  hummed  acre«  of 
wheat,  100  acres  of  corn,  150  acres  of  oats,  and  at  least  400  acres  in 
potatoes,  peas,  timothy,  hay,  melons,  squashes,  onions,  parsnips,  and 
other  kinds  of  vegetables. 

I  believe  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  that  all  Indians  who  can  be 
induced  to  cultivate  the  soil  are  improved  in  all  respects,  and  present  a 
striking  contrast  to  their  surrounding  friends  and  relatives,  who  still 
adhere  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  their  primeval  customs. 

Years  of  patient  effort  are  required  to  thoroughly  sever  the  untamed 
savage  from  the  aboriginal  habits  of  his  fathers,  and  the  thankless 
task  is  not  unfrequently  repaid  by  a  complete  retrogression  on  the 
part  of  the  ungrateful  ward,  who  suddenly  leyants  to  the  mountains  to 
hunt  and  to  fish,  at  a  time  when  his  cereal  harvest  is  bending  its  golden 
head  for  tlie  sickle. 

However,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that,  year  by  year,  the  number  w^ho 
rely  mainly  on  the  products  of  the  farm  for  their  livelihood  is  increasing, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  by  the  time  the  treaty  expires  all 
may  subsist  solely  by  the  art  of  the  husbandman. 

The  last  winter  was  more  than  usually  severe,  yet  the  Indians  lost  but 
little  of  their  stock;  the  greater  number,  however,  were  short  of  seed  in 
the  spring,  but  sufficient  for  all  their  wants  was  fiu'uished  by  me. 

The  annuity  goods  last  received  being  of  better  quality  than  formerly, 
and  more  adapted  to  their  wants,  gave  satisfaction  to  nearly  all. 

I  would  here  suggest,  respectfully,  that  more  ploughs  of  the  same 
description  as  those  last  received,  together  with  good  common  strong 
harness,  will  be  required  for  the  next  season. 
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For  some  time  past  no  misdemeanors  or  crimes  of  a  serious  nature 
have  been  committed.    At  the  last  term  of  the  district  court,  efforts  were 
made  by  me  to  have  white  men  brought  to  punishment  for  ^ellingwpirit  ' 
uous  liquors  to  Indians,  but,  I  regret  to  add,  without  avail.    Juries  in 
this  country  seldom  convict  on  Indian  testimonj'. 

Although  we  have  been  without  a  physician  for  a  great  portion  of  the 
year,  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  has  been  remarkably  good. 

The  Indian  school,  under  the  faithfid  management  of  the  Rev.  Father 
Vermeersch.  principal  teacher,  has  been  in  constant  operation  during  the 
year,  and  tne  puj)ils  have  progressed  more  favorablj'^  than  we  had  a 
right  to  expect  in  view  of  the  many  disadvantages  under  which  we  labor, 
some  of  which  are  referred  to  in  the  teacher's  report,  herewith  transmitted. 

I  have  again  respectfully  to  report  that  the  dilapidated  state  of  the 
agency  dwellings  render  living  in  them  much  longer  unsafe,  not  to  say 
extremely  dangerous  for  human  life.  Attention  has  repeatedly  been 
respectfully  called  to  the  state  of  the  agency  buildings  here  in  former 
reports,  and  requisitions  submitted  for  t\inds  therefor,  but  no  response 
has  been  elicited.  As  we  have  a  good  saw  mill  in  operation,  a  small  sum 
of  money  would  suffice  to  erect  a  few  houses  for  treaty  emi)loy^s. 

Last  autumn,  as  you  were  duly  advised  by  monthly  reports  from  this 
office,  there  was  much  excitement  among  the  white  people  of  this  neigh- 
borhood relative  to  alleged  demonstrations  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians  on  this  reservation.  The  fears  of  the  whites  were  utterly  ground- 
less, yet  the  Indians  became  more  or  less  alarmed  for  the  timebeing,  in 
consequence  of  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  whites  and  the  rumors 
throughout  the  country  that  their  lands  were  to  be  taken  from  them  by 
force.  The  Indians  remained  peaceable,  however,  committed  none  of  the 
various  crimes  and  depredations  attributed  to  them  by  the  fervid  dia- 
tribes of  the  local  press  and  the  distempered  fancies  of  those  who  were 
governed  alone  by  their  vivid  imaginations,  or  a  morbid  desire  to  surrep- 
titiously possess  themselves  of  the  Indian  lands,  and  the  excitement 
which  had  obtained  in  the  white  settlements  died  away  for  want  of  fuel 
to  feed  on. 

At  the  present  writing,  rumors  are  rife  that  Congress  has  recently 
enacted  a  law  authorizing  the  sui)erintendent  of  Indian  affairs  to  purchase 
the  reservation  from  the  Indians  and  make  a  new  treaty  with  them. 
Nothing  relative  to  the  matter  is  officially  known  by  me  as  yet,  but  the 
Indians  are  becoming  quite  uneasy  in  consequence  of  the  distorted  infor- 
mation constantly  being  vouchsafed  them  by  white  people. 

So  soon  as  the  facts  regarding  this  law,  so  vital  to  the  Indians,  arjB 
kno\\Ti  to  you,  I  beg  respectfully  to  be  officially  informed  thereof,  that 
the  minds  of  the  Indians  maj'  be  gradually  prepared  by  me  in  an  autho- 
ritative form  for  the  contemplated  negotiation. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  the  Indians,  by  judicious  action  on  the  part  of 
those  having  the  management  of  the  aff'air,  may  be  induced  to  sell  their 
lands,  with  the  impiovements  thereon,  and  remove  elsewhere,  if  they  can 
be  assured  of  the  perjietual  possession  of  as  good  land,  of  less  extent, 
somewhere  removed  and  isolated  from  the  proximity  and  cupidity  of  their 
civilized  white  brethren. 

The  fact  is  patent  to  anybody  that  this  tract  of  land,  lying  as  it  does 
on  the  highway  to  Boise,  Owyhee,  and  Salt  Lake,  with  stage  routes  and 
roads  traversing  it,  is  entirely  unfit  for  an  Indian  reservation,  and  the 
sooner  it  is  purchased  from  the  Indians  and  settled  by  the  whites  the 
better  it  will  be  for  both  races. 

A  great  portion  of  the  land  is  valuable  for  agricultural  and  grazing 
purposes,  and  if  sold  in  small  tracts  of  say  160  to  320  acres,  it  would  not 
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be  long  before  there  would  be  a  wealthy  and  populous  countr>^,  where 
there  is  now  only  a  few  hundred  Indians,  who  are  being  constantly 
annoytd,  harassed,  and  impoverished  by  their  too  close  proximity  to  white 
people  who  want  their  land. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  Servant, 

WILLIAM  H.  BARNHART, 

United  Stales  Imliun  Agent. 
J.  W.  Perit  HuNTiNOTON,  Esq., 

Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs^  Salem^  Oregon, 


No.  13. 


Umatilla  Indian  Reservation, 

Oregon^  July  24, 1868. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  department  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  the  following  report : 

The  school,  as  in  the  two  preceding  years,  has  been  generally  well 
attended ;  especially  in  winter,  when  all  the  Indians  are  at  home,  the 
average  number  of  scholars  at  that  time  ranging  from  20  to  20.  In  the 
summer  season,  however,  the  attendance  was  not  so  large,  many  of  them 
accompanying  their  parents  into  the  mountains  at  tlus  season  of  the 
year. 

I  believe  the  only  plan  to  prevent  the  children  from  travelling  arouiid 
with  their  parents  at  this  time  to  be  the  establishment  of  a  regular 
boarding  school.  The  plan  of  placing  those  children  whose  parents  had 
left  with  some  family  remaining  on  the  reservation  entails  with  it  too 
many  dangers  and  inconveniences,  inasmuch  as  it  leaves  them  without 
parental  control,  and  places  them  in  the  .hands  of  strangers,  who,  of 
course,  do  not  feel  the  Siime  interest  in  their  welfare  and  good  behavior. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  all  the  scholars  are  initiated  in  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  arithmetic^  and  many  of  them  can  read  well  in  the  1st, 
2d,  and  3d  Saunders's  Readers.  They  have  also  made  satisfactory  progress 
in  wilting.  Accompanying  this  I  enclose  a  few  leaves  from  their  copy- 
books, which,  if  you  deem  proper,  you  can  forward  to  the  department  with 
this  report. 

It  is  my  candid  opinion  if  the  children  had  received  the  benefit  of  a 
well-trained  boarding  scliool,  and  had  been  removed  from  their  parents, 
they  would  by  this  time  be  considerably  advanced,  and  would  be  able  to 
speak  our  language  pretty  fluently. 

I  feel  soiTy  that  I  have  to  report  that  four  promising  little  boys  have 
changed  this  temporal  life  for  the  eternal. 

I  am  happy  to  profit  by  this  occasion  to  return  my  thanks  for  your 
kindness  in  allowing  me  to  distribute  monthly  some  flour  to  the  scholars, 
and  from  time  to  time  some  clotliing  to  kee|)  them  clean  and  warm.  It 
is  easily  understood  that  this  reward  is  a  great  stimulus  in  inducing  the 
childi'en  to  attend  school. 

I  again  take  the  liberty  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  condition  of  the 
school  house.  It  is  entirely  unfit  for  the  Divine  services  on  Sunday,  and 
also  for  teaching.  It  is  too  small  and  too  low.  It  has  no  fire-place,  and 
the  roof- is  too  unsound  to  keep  out  the  rain,  and  it  is  really  too  hard  to 
put  these  children,  after  having  made  their  way  through  the  mud,  snow, 
and  cold,  in  a  room  without  sufficient  fire. 

I  have  been  much  disappointed  that  the  contract  entered  into  with  the 
government  for  the  boarding  of  the  children  has  not  been  carried  into 
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effect.  But  I  am  far  from  laying  the  blame  on  the  department,  as  I 
understand  that  the  removal  of  these  Indians  is  in  contemplation,  and  it 
is  certainly  a  wise  and  prudent  policy  to  delay  the  outlay  of  any  large 
amount  of  money  until  this  question  is  entirely  settled.  But  should  the 
Indians  renmin  on  their  present  reservation,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
delay  is  only  temporary. 

Allow  me  again  here  to  repeat  that  a  simple  day-school  among  Indians 
is  not  calculated  to  produce  anj-  lasting  benefit  for  their  civilization,  and 
I  am  glad  to  know  that  this  is  also  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Superintendent 
Huntington,  and  indeed  of  all  those  who  have  had  much  experience  of 
the  habits  of  Indians.  And  if  it  were  not  that  as  priest  I  can  do  some- 
thing for  their  spiritual  welfare,  I  could  not  prevail  on  myself  to  continue 
teaching  any  longer;  but  as  I  am  still  in  hopes  that  the  contract  made  by 
the  government  for  the  establishment  of  a  boarding  school  may  be  carried 
out,  either  here,  or,  in  the  event  of  their  removal,  at  some  other  place,  I 
will  still  continue  the  arduous  duties  of  teacher. 
Very  respectftdly,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  VERMEERSCH,  Teacher. 

William  H.  Barnhart,  Esq., 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


No.  14. 


Warm  Springs  Indian  Agency, 

Oregon,  July  20, 1868. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  department, 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  tliird  annual  report  upon 
the  condition  of  Indian  affairs  of  this  agency 

The  number  of  Indians  under  my  charge  at  this  time  is,  as  near  as  I 
can  approximate  to  the  number,  not  having  been  able  to  take  the  census 
for  the  present  year  correctly,  as  follows : 


Tribes. 


Wascos  .. 
Deschutes 
Tysrh.... 
John  Daj 


Total 


Male. 

Female. 

156 

178 

106 

152 

IbU 

210 

4 

9 

426 

549 

Total. 


334 

258 

370 

13 


975 


The  number  of  Indians  absent  from  this  reservation  is  not  large;  they 
belong  to  the  John  Day  and  Tygh  tribes.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing 
their  number;  they  are  scattered  over  a  large  section  of  country,  and 
have  never  resided  on  the  reservation  since  I  have  been  in  charge.  I 
have  used  all  reasonable  means  to  bring  them  back,  but  as  yet  have  not 
succeeded.  I  think  I  will  be  able  to  get  them  all  upon  the  agency  this 
summer  and  fall.  I  understa>nd  that  there  is  a  portion  of  them  on  their 
way  ba<5k  at  this  time. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  condition  of  these  Indians  has  greatly 
improved  during  the  past  year.  At  no  time  since  I  have  had  charge  have 
these  Indians  l^en  so  well  contented  as  at  present.    When  I  first  took 
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charge  of  this  agency  they  were  very  destitute.  Their  crops  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  drought  and  grasshoppers  for  two  or  three  years  in 
succession;  this  had  greatly  discouraged  them,  and  many  had  h^ft  the 
reservation  not  to  return.  Those  that  remained  were  subsisting  on 
roots  obtained  from  the  mountains,  and  a  small  amount  of  lish  which 
they  had  left  from  the  season  before.  I  issued  them  grain,  &c.,  and  they 
got  their  crops  in  in  good  season.  I  then  let  them  go  to  the  salmon  fish- 
eries for  20  days.  They  obtained  a  sufficient  quantity  of  salmon  to  la«t 
them  nearly  a  year,  supposing  their  crops  would  be  destroyed  by  grass- 
hoppers, as  usual ;  but  upon  their  return  to  the  agency  they  were  agree 
ably  disappointed,  and  they  harvested  that  season  nearly  5,(K)()  bushels 
of  wh(5at,  a  good  crop  of  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables.  This  gave 
them  great  encouragement,  and  in  the  spring  following  they  put  in  a 
much  larger  crop ;  but  the  drought  damaged  it  very  much,  and  the  yield 
was  very  little  more  than  the  season  before ;  however,  they  would  have 
had  euimgh  to  have  done  them  until  last  spring  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  severity  of  the  winter.  Many  of  them  had  to  feed  a  large  amount 
of  their  wheat  to  keep  their  animals  alive.  This  left  a  large  portion  of 
them  destitute  of  seed :  but  your  timely  aid  in  sending  wheat,  &c.,  greatly 
benefited  them,  and  they  got  their  crops  in  in  good  season,  and  a  much 
larger  one  than  ever  before.  Last  season  they  had  305  acres  in  wheat. 
This  season  I  estimate  the  number  of  acres  in  wheat  at  450,  and  the  >aeld 
l>er  acre  at  28  bushels;  this  gives  12,600  bushels.  I  think  it  will  not  fall 
short  of  the  above  estimate,  but  go  largely  over  it. 

The  Indians  have  some  40  acres  in  corn.  It  looks  well,  and  will  yield 
25  bushels  to  the  acre  if  not  cut  short  by  the  drought.  They  lost  all 
their  potatoes  last  winter  in  consequence  of  the  severe  cold  weather.  I 
had  to  furnish  them  seed  this  spring.  The  amount  \nit  in  is  small — not 
more  than  30  acres.  The  yield  will  be  very  large — at  least  40  bush'els  t4> 
the  acre.  They  have  some  nine  or  ten  acres  in  peas,  which  will  yield  12 
bushels  to  the  acre.  I  estimate  the  crop  of  assorted  vegetables  at  30 
acres ;  they  look  well,  and  promise  a  large  yield. 

The  department  has  in  the  usual  amount  of  ground — some  50  acres — 
as  follows: 

Wheat,  24  a^res ;  estimated  yield  per  acre,  28  bushels. 

Oats,  16  acres ;  estimated  yield  per  acre,  35  bushels. 

Corn,  4  acres ;  estimated  yield  per  acre,  12  bushels. 

Potatoes,  2  acres ;  estimated  yield  per  acre,  30  bushels. 

Peas,  2  acres ;  estimated  yield  per  acre,  12  bushels. 

Vegetables,  2  acres;  estimated  \ield  per  acre,  15  bushels. 

The  Indians  have  broken  and  fenced  some  70  acres  of  new  land  this 
season ;  the  most  of  it  is  seeded,  but  too  late,  I  fear,  to  make  a  crop.  I 
have  not  counted  it  in  my  estimate. 

There  are  at  this  time  some  200  Indians  engaged  in  farming,  and  the 
number  increasing  every  year.  The  means  for  fanning  are  very  limited, 
especially  in  ploughs  and  harneSvS — only  24  ploughs  and  20  sets  of  har- 
ness. The  harness  is  worn  out,  the  most  of  it  having  been  in  use  for  at 
least  10  years.  We  should  have  at  least  50  ploughs  and  75  sets  of  har- 
ness ;  then  ploughing  and  harrowing  could  be  going  on  at  the  same  time. 
Their  prosperity  for  the  last  two  years  has  given  tliem  great  encrourage- 
ment,  and  they  are  all  anxious  to  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  five  wagons  belonging  to  the  department  are  very  old ;  most  of 
them  have  probably  seen  some  20  years'  service.    This  number  is  insuf- 
ficient for  the  wants  of  the  Indians,  even  if  they  were  new.     We  need  at 
•  lea«t  12.    The  two  log-trucks  were  old  and  pretty  well  worn  out  when  I 
came  here.    They  are  very  cumbersome,  requiring  two  yoke  of  oxen  to 
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draw  them  when  emptj.    I  propose  to  build  two  new  ones  if  I  can  pro- 
cure some  good  oak  timber  to  make  axles  and  tongues. 

We  have  completed  a  ditch,  which  is  intended  to  convey  water  to  the 
saw  and  flouring  mills  in  place  of  the  old  flume,  a  portion  of  which  fell 
down  shortly  after  we  commenced  digging  the  ditch.  I  assessed  three 
days'  labor  on  every  able-bodied  Indian  on  the  reserve,  and  commenced 
the^ditch  the  first  day  of  May  last.  In  six  weeks  we  had  the  water  into 
the  mills.  This  ditch  is  a  fourth  of  a  mile  in  length,  ten  feet  in  width, 
and  an  average  of  five  feet  in  depth.  It  required  considerable  labor  to 
perform  this  work,  from  the  fact  that  the  greater  portion  of  it  had  to  be 
dug  through  clay  and  cobble  stones,  cemented  very  tightly.  I  estimate 
the  cost  of  the  work  at  not  less  than  $1,600  or  $1,800  should  I  have  had 
to  hire  it  done ;  but  the  Indians  did  the  greater  part  of  the  work,  and 
all  that  it  has  cost  is  the  price  of  four  beef  cattle  and  about  1,000  pounds  of 
flour,  which  I  issued  to  the  Indians  while  at  work  on  the  diteh.  It  has 
proved  a  success,  and  is  a  permanent  arrangement.  Much  credit  is  due 
these  Indians  for  the  enterprise  which  they  manifested  in  the  completion 
of  this  work. 

The  flouriug  nvill  is  entirely  inadequate  to  the  want«  of  this  agency. 
The  most  that  can  be  ground  by  it  is  50  bushels  per  day,  and  the  burs 
have  to  be  kept  so  shaii)  that  it  cannot  make  good  flour.  Tlie  burs  are 
but  two  feet  in  diameter,  while  they  should  not  be  less  than  three.  If 
the  mill,  by  a  small  outlay,  could  be  made  to  grind  100  bushels  a  day,  the 
miller  could  then  be  employed  one-half  of  his  time  in  the  saw-mill; 
besides,  the  quality'  of  the  flour  would  be  very  much  improved.  We 
also  need  a  smut  machine.  There  never  has  been  one  attached  to  the 
mill.  The  diiving- wheel  has  power  sufficient  to  run  a  three-foot  bur, 
and  there  would  be  but  very  little  new  machinery  needed.  The  expense 
would  not  exceed  $800.  I  would  respectfully  ask  that  that  sum  be  appro- 
priated for  that  purpose. 

Another  reason  why  I  ask  this  appropriation  is,  that  these  Indians  are 
advancing  rapidly  in  agricultural  pursuits.  They  will  have  a  large  sur- 
plus of  flour  this  season  to  dispose  of.  If  they  had  a  mill  that  would 
make  merchantable  flour,  so  that  they  could  sell  their  fine  flour  and  con- 
sume the  coarse  at  home,  it  would  enable  them  to  buy  the  necessaries 
they  need  so  much,  and  I  haVe  no  doubt  but  that  their  flour  would  find 
a  reatly  market  at  home,  and  they  be  encouraged  to  raise  wheat  in  large 
quantities  and  stay  on  the  reservation. 

The  Indians  were  driven  by  the  whites  from  their  old  hunting  grounds 
last  season,  ^vithout  obtaining  the  necessary  amount  of  skins,  even  for 
their  feet.  The  consequence  was  that  they  were  very  destitute  last  win- 
ter, the  women  generally  going  barefooted.  The  settlements  are  en- 
croaching upon  them  on  the  east  side  of  the  Deschutes,  so  that  in  a  short 
time  they  will  be  compelled  to  stay  on  the  reservation,  and  their  annui- 
ties are  insufficient  to  purchase  those  articles  of  clothing  so  indi8i)ensable 
to  them.  You  are  well  aware  that  their  beneficial  ftinds  only  amount  to 
some  $3  50  to  each  Indian  per  year,  and  that  in  depreciated  currency. 
This  has  to«piu*chase  medicines,  fanning  implements,  materisd.  &c.,  for 
the  different  shops,  clothing,  &c.,  &c.  This  is  entirely  insufficient  to 
meet  their  necessities. 

The  blacksmith  and  wagon  and  plough  shops  are  poorly  supplied  with 
tools.  The  blacksmith  repairs  a  great  many  guns,  and  has  to  make  all 
the  tools  for  that  purpose. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  importance  of  establishing  a  manual 
labor  school  at  this  agency.  I  will  not  give  up  that  the  day-school  is  a 
failure ;  far  from  it ;  it  has  succeeded  very  well  imder  the  circumstances. 

37  I 
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The  attendance  has  not  been  as  regular  as  I  could  wish,  but  that  is  owing 
to  the  great  distance  at  which  these  Indians  live  apart,  and  for  the  want 
of  soine  provision  made  to  feed  and  clothe  the  children  while  attending 
school. 

When  I  took  charge  of  this  reservation  the  greater  number  of  the  em- 
ployes were  single  men,  and  boarded  at  a  mess-house.  I  soon  became 
convinced  that  I  could  exercise  a  greater  influence  over  these  Indians 
by  getting  men  for  employes  who  had  small  families,  that  we  might  teach 
by  example  as  well  as  precept. 

At  present,  all  the  employes,  with  one  exception,  are  men  of  families. 
It  is  actually  necessary  that  some  furniture  for  employes,  such  as  stoves, 
&c.,  should  be  furnished.  As  there  were  no  funds  in  my  hands  for  that 
purpose,  we  have  been  compelled  to  furnish  our  ovni,  though  the  treaty 
seems  to  convey  the  idea  that  furniture  is  to  be  found  for  employes. 
I  am  well  aware  that  you  have  done  all  that  any  one  could  under  the 
circimistances,  and  that  these  things  are  no  fault  of  yours.  I  do  not  find 
fault  with  any  one.  I  only  wish  to  show  you  the  difficulty  under  which 
we  labor  at  this  agency,  believing  the  facts  have  not  been  previously 
stated  to  you.  I  would  respectftdly  recommend  that  a  small  appropria- 
tion be  made  to  keep  up  the  different  branches  on  this  agency,  as  it  is  at 
all  other  agencies  on  this  coast. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  moral  condition  of  these  Indians  has  nn- 
dergone  a  great  change  since  I  came  here.  Polygamy  was  practiced  by 
the  confederated  tribes  without  limit.  I  have  induced  them  to  abandon 
this  practice,  and  at  the  present  time  but  very  few  of  them  have  more 
than  one  wife.    Gambling  is  not  so  universal  among  them  as  formerly. 

I  have  established  a  Sabbath  school  at  the  agency,  and  the  Indians 
take  a  lively  interest  in  it.  The  school-house  is  well  filled  every  Sunday 
by  both  young  and  old. 

I  have  been  very  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  my  employes.  I  have 
no  man  on  this  agency  who  does  not  support  a  good  moral  character. 
On  the  Sabbath  day  the  employes  and  their  wives  take  each  a  class  of 
Indians  and  give  them  instruction.  They  manifest  a  great  interest  in  the 
moral  and  social  welfare  of  these  once  degraded  beings.  I  assui'e  you 
that  each  one  feels  the  great  responsibility  resting  upon  us  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  those  over  whom  we  have  charge. 

The  Indians  are  very  busy  at  this  time  getting  in  logs  to  the  saw  mill. 
The  greater  portion  of  them  are  preparing  to  build.  The  wagon  and 
plough  maker  does  most  of  the  work,  as  there  are  no  extra  tools  that  we 
could  lend  to  the  Indians  for  that  purpose. 

I  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  pro- 
vision made  for  the  support  of  apprentices  while  learning  the  different 
trades  at  this  agency.  It  is  very  important  that  some  provision  should 
be  made  for  this  purpose,  as  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  allotted  to 
this  agency  for  the  employment  of  mechanics  has  passed,  and  not  one 
Indian  has  learned  a  trade  yet.  The  apprentice  has  to  be  clothed  and  fed 
and  kept  from  associating  with  other  Indians;  othermse  he  will  never 
learn  anything.  Tlie  Indians  are  veiy  anxious  to  have  a  boy  in  both  the 
blacksmith  and  wagon  and  plough  shops,  also,  one  in  the  mill.  I  hope  you 
will  give  this  subject  your  attention. 

After  the  Indians  had  finished  the  ditch  to  convey  water  to  the  mills, 
I  gave  them  passes  for  20  days  to  go  to  the  fisheries.  They  have  been 
very  successful  \n  obtaining  fish  this  season.  They  have  dried  the  greater 
portion  of  their  fish,  as  I  was  not  able  to  furnish  but  a  small  amount  of 
salt.  They  are  now  returning  to  take  care  of  their  wheat  crop,  and  all 
appear  to  be  pretty  well  provided  with  fish.  As  near  as  I  can  learn  they 
have  dried  and  salted  about  eight  tons  of  fish  this  season. 
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I  am  pleased  to  state  that  we  have  had  very  few  visits  lately  from  our 
neighbors,  the  Snake  Indians.  They  came  in  once  this  spring  and  drove 
off  some  15  or  20  head  of  horses,  one  horse  belonging  to  the  department;. 
Ten  of  the  horses  belonged  to  one  Indian,  and  he  followed  them  20  miles^ 
but  could  not  overtake  them.  There  are  several  more  missing.  The 
Snakes  probably  got  30  or  40  head  this  spring. 

Since  the  Snake  chief  We-wa-we-wa  and  his  band  gave  themselves  up 
to  General  Crook  these  Indians  feel  very  much  encouraged  to  improve 
their  farms,  &c.  Their  dreaded  enemies,  the  Snakes,  have  made  raids 
on  this  agency  every  year  since  it  was  established,  sometimes  driving  off 
700  and  800  head  of  animals  at  a  time,  and  killing  and  capturing  their 
women  and  children,  who,  if  alive,  are  captives  in  their  hands  to-day. 
As  you  are  aware,  the  Snakes  made  a  raid  upon  this  agency  a  little  over 
a  year  ago,  at  which  time  they  killed  Past-am-ine,  one  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent Indians  I  have  ever  seen,  wounding  several  others,  and  driving 
off  77  head  of  their  horses.  This  was  done  by  We-wa-we-wa  and  his 
band,  the  same  who  have  recently  given  themselves  up  to  General  Crook, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  depredations  of  the  Snakes,  as  Ikr  as  this  agency 
is  concerned,  are  over,  and  under  the  circumstances  we  may  in  the  future 
look  for  a  great  advancement  in  these  people. 

The  disadvantages  attending  this  agency  are  very  great,  as  you  are 
well  aware.  It  is  75  miles  to  the  nearest  place  where  I  receive  and  for- 
ward all  my  mail  matter,  and  that  over  a  very  rough,  rocky,  moimtain 
road  or  rather  trail.  It  takes  four  days'  hard  travel  to  make  the  trip.  I 
am  nearly  one-third  of  my  time  on  the  road,  and  even  then  some  im- 
portant papers  lie  in  the  post  oflSce  quite  a  while  before  I  get  them. 
The  expense  of  these  trips  foots  up  considerable  at  the  end  of  a  quarter, 
though  I  never  make  a  trip  when  it  can  possibly  be  avoided. 

For  information  cpncerning  the  department  form,  day-school,  sanitary 
condition  of  the  Indians,  &c.,  I  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to 
the  report  of  the  several  employes,  herewith  transmitted. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOrn^  SMITH. 
United  States  Indian  Agent 

J.  W.  Perit  Huntington,  Esq., 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs^  Salem^  Oregon, 


No.  15. 


Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon,  July  5, 1868. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  instructions  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the 
following  report  as  teacher  of  the  Indian  day*school  on  this  reservation. 

On  the  1st  day  of  January  last,  by  your  appointment,  I  commenced 
my  duties  as  teacher  of  the  day-school  at  this  agency,  with  the  aver- 
age attend{ince,  for  the  first  three  months,  of  12  scholars,  mostly  boys. 
Since  then  the  attendance  has  been  very  iiTegular.  During  the  planting 
season  the  parents  required  the  services  of  their  children  to  assist  in  the 
cultivation  of  their  garden  crops,  and  during  the  past  month  the  children 
have  been  at  the  fisheries  with  their  parents. 

I  endeavored  to  have  the  children  attend  school  regularly^  but  their 
parents  objected,  telling  me,  as  they  have  told  my  predecessors,,  that 
they  were  compelled  to  support  their  children,  and  therefore  considered 
themselves  entitled  to  their  assistance  in  raising  food  with  which  to  fee^i 
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them,  and  that  while  at  the  fisheries  they  could  not  leave  their  children 
at  the  agency  without  some  person  to  take  care  of  them.  Another  dif- 
ficulty, which  renders  it  almost  impossible  for  a  school  of  this  kind  to  be 
successfid,  is  the  great  distance  which  these  Indians  live  apart,  and  the 
want  of  any  provision  being  made  for  feeding  the  children  while  in 
attendance  at  school.  In  my  opinion,  a  school  conducted  on  the  manual- 
labor  system  is  the  only  one  that  will  benefit  them. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  A.  GILLmGHAM,  Teacher. 
John  Smith,  Esq., 

United  States  Indian  Agent 


No.  16. 


SiLETi  Agency,  Oregon,  July  29, 1868. 

Sir:  I  have  tjie  honor  of  submitting  this  my  sijcth  annual  report  of 
the  affairs  of  this  agency. 

I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  Indians  under  my  charge  continue 
friendly  and  well  disposed  towards  the  whites,  and  with  few  exceptions 
seem  willing  to  accept  the  situation  and  to  devote  their  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  the  lands  they  occupy. 

They  are  p*adually  discontinuing  their  barbarous  habits  and  modes  of 
life,  and  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
"taking  thought  for  the  morrow,"  and  of  applying  themselves  to  steady 
labor  during  the  present  in  order  to  make  provisions  for  the  future. 

Heretofore  their  roving  propensities  and  their  complete  devotion  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  present,  regardless  of  the  future,  have  been  an  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  any  permanent  improvement.  But  when  they  learn  (as 
I  think  they  are  beginning  to  learn)  that  their  prosperity  and  happiness 
depend  upon  their  own  exertions,  then*  advancement  in  civilization  will  be 
rapid  and  easy. 

We  have  only  to  foster  this  dawning  spirit  of  industry  and  thrift  among 
them,  and  the  complex  problem  of  their  fate  as  a  race  will  be  soon  and 
easily  solved. 

Duiing  the  present  year  there  are  under  cultivation  on  this  reserve 
about  1,000  acres  of  laud,  planted  in  oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  peas,  and 
garden  vegetables  of  Various  kinds. 

Besides  this,  we  have  enclosed,  for  pasture,  meadow,  &c.,  about  1,000 
acres.  Our  crops  are  exceedingly  promising,  and  give  promise  of  an 
unusual  yield  j  this  is  especially  true  of  the  crop  of  oats. 

We  have  been  very  much  retarded  in  our  agricultural  labors  this  year 
by  the  fact  that  the  govermnent  stock  on  this  agency  is  fast  becoming 
old,  worn  out,  and  unfit  for  use,  and  a  fresh  su])ply  is  therefore  urgently 
needed.  In  view  of  these  and  other  hindrances  with  which  the  employes 
and  Indians  have  had  to  contend  in  their  fanning  operations,  their 
industry  is  truly  commendable,  and  the  results  which  they  have  aciiieved 
are  extremely  gratifying  as  well  as  surprising. 

Quite  a  number  of  substantial  improvements  have  been  made  upon 
this  reservation  this  year  by  the  carpenter,  Mr.  Thorn.  These  improve- 
ments consist  principally  in  houses,  barns,  &c.,  erected  for  the  use  of 
the  Indians. 

The  Indian  school,  in  charge  of  Mr.  F.  D.  Dodge,  is  in  a  prosi)erous 
condition,  and  has,  since  my  last  report,  accomplished  much  good.  It 
has  in  attendance  regularly  from  15  to  20  scholars,  who  seem  to  be 
acquiring  some  ta«te  for  mental  improvement. 
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Owing  to  limited  means  I  Was  compelled,  on  the  1st  day  of  last  Decem- 
ber, to  change  the  character  of  the  school  from  a  manual-labor  to  a  day 
school,  allowing  the  scholars  to  obtain  board  and  lodging  at  their  homes, 
though  I  still  continue  to  clothe  them.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  both 
from  experience  and  observation,  that  the  manual-labor  system  is  far 
the  best  that  has  yet  been  tried,  and  that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  only  system 
by  which  we  can  hope  to  effect  any  permanent  good. 

Indeed,  it  is  obvious,  ui)on  a  moment's  consideration,  that  it  is  utterly 
useless  to  attempt  to  elevate  any  individuals  of  a  heretofore  savage  race 
without  removing  them  from  their  rude  associates,  and  thus  fre^ng 
them  as  far  as  possible  from  all  degrading  influences. 

So  long  as  they  remain  connected  with  their  tribes  the  knowledge  that 
they  may  acquire  at  school  will  be  either  effaced  from  their  minds  or 
perverted  to  vicious  ends  by  those  absurd  traditions  and  superstitious 
myths  that  are  continually  floating  about  amomg  a  savage  people. 
Besides,  it  is  evident  that  among  the  Indians  physical  and  mental 
training  must  go  together,  for  it  is  like  putting  new  wine  into  old  bottles 
to  attempt  to  educate  a  mind  that  inhabits  a  savage  body;  mind  and 
body  must  be  civilized  at  the  same-  time,  and  while  the  one  is  being 
stored  with  useful  knowledge  the  other  must  be  taught  sober,  steady, 
industrious  habits;  under  such  a  system,  not  only  will  the  pupils  be 
benefited,  but  they  will  contribute  largely  by  their  influence  and  example 
toward  the  elevation  of  their  race  from  its  barbarous  condition. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  an  efficient  manual-labor  school  should 
be  attached  to  every  Indian  agency^  and  that  the  agent  should  be  fur- 
nished with  ample  means  for  providing  the  school  with  a  competent 
t/cacher  and  all  necessary  appliances,  and  for  maintaining  it  upon  a  firm 
footing. 

To  keep  lip  such  a  school  in  connection  with  this  agency  will  cost 
about  $3,000  per  annum,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  an  appropriation 
will  be  made  at  an  early  day  for  that  purpose. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  has  very  much  improved  within 
the  past  year,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Bensell,  the  resident  physician. 
There  has  been  but  little  sickness  comparatively,  and  the  diseases  pre- 
valent have  been  generally  of  the  venereal  type.  For  further  informa- 
tion on  this  point  I  refer  you  to  tfie  report  of  Dr.  Bensell. 

During  the  past  year  the  Indians  have  generally^  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  remained  quietly  upon  the  reserv^ation,  devoting  their  time 
and  attention  to  the  improvement  of  their  homes,  but  there  have  been 
soiAe  exceptions.  Some  of  the  Indians  have  shown  a  very  lawless  and 
unruly  disposition,  and  have  caused  me  much  annoyance,  by  escaping 
from  the  reservation  and  roving  about  the  adjoining  settlements  in  idle- 
ness and  dissipation,  and  by  exciting  insubordination  among  the  other 
Indians. 

These  exceptions  are  due  mainly,  as  I  believe,  to  the  tardiness 
exhibited  by  the  general  government  in  complying  with  the  agreement 
made  with  the  Indians  at  the  time  they  were  brought  to  this  reservation. 

As  you  will  remember,  in  1856  General  Joel  Palmer  (then  in  charge  of 
the  Oregon  superintendency)  entered  into  a  treaty  with  some  ten  tribes 
of  Indians  now  occupying  the  Siletz  reservation. 

Trusting  to  the  .pledges  of  security  at  that  time  made  to  them,  the 
Indians  came  here  and  settled  upon  the  lands  set  apart  for  their  use  in 
the  treaty  to  which  I  refer. 

From  some  cause,  however,  that  treaty  was  not  ratified  by  the  Senate, 
and  the  affair  has  remained  in  this  position  from  that  time  until  now ; 
consequently  these  Indians  are  now,  and  have  been  for  the  past  12  years, 
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utterly  without  any  guaranties  for  their  future  security.  They  are  in 
the  anomalous  condition  of  prisoners  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  dependent 
for  support  and  even  for  their  homes  upon  the  uncertain  charity  of  the 
government.  They  are  mere  tenants  by  sufferance  of  the  lands  they 
occupy,  liable  at  any  time  to  be  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  con- 
stantly encroaching  white  man. 

They  have  been  repeatedly  assured  by  those  who  have  had  them 
in  charge  that  this  grievance  would  be  remedied,  but  these  fair  promises 
have  been  as  repeatedly  broken,  and  so  the  government  has  gone  on  from 
year  to  year  gradually  but  surely  teaching  this  rude,  simple-minded  peo- 
ple the  bitter  lesson  of  distrust  of  the  white  race. 

The  Indians  are  thoroughly  conscious  of  the  humiliation  and  insecurity 
of  their  position,  and  of  a  nexjessary  consequence  have  frequently  mani- 
fested their  dissatisfaction  by  escaping  when  possible  from  a  place  that 
seemed  to  them  intended  as  a  prison  rather  than  as  a  home  for  them. 

Now,  however,  the  majority  of  them  seem  to  be  willing  to  wait  a  little 
longer  for  some  action  in  their  behalf  on  the  part  of  the  general  govern- 
ment; but  a  few,  more  suspicious  than  the  rest,  from  their  longer  acquaint- 
ance of  our  race,'^  are  constantly  endeavoring  to  excite  discontent  and 
insubordination  among  their  companions.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  this  agency  has  been  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  man- 
age of  any  included  within  the  Oregon  superintendency,  and  if  matters 
continue  as  they  are,  this  will  prove  in  the  future  a  constant  source  of 
annoyance  to  the  agent  and  of  expense  to  the  government.  The  discon- 
tent and  suspicion  of  the  Indians  on  this  subject  has  been  greatly  increased 
by  the  action  of  the  government  two  years  ago,  in  throwing  open  Yaquima 
bay  and  the  surrounding  lands  to  white  occupancy. 

As  you  are  aware,  those  lands  formed  a  part  of  the  Siletz  reservation, 
and  quite  a  number  of  Indians  had  settled  upon  them. 

These  Indians  had  erected  houses  and  bams,  built  fences,  &c.,  with 
the  intention  of  making  permanent  homes  there,  ahd  as  no  provision 
was  made  by  the  government  for  paying  them  for  their  improvements, 
they  were  actually  robbed  of  the  results  of  their  labor  and  were  literally 
thrust  out  of  their  homes  by  the  white  men  that  came  in  there  to  settle. 
This  has  caused  much  anxiety  and  distrust  among  the  Indians,  for  the 
evil  disposed  are  constantly  endeavoring  to  persuade  them  that  this  is 
only  the  beginning  of  aggi*essions  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  and  that 
the  whole  reservation  with  all  its  improvements  will  be  taken  from  them 
in  the  same  way.  I  think,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  wisdom 
as  well  as  of  justice  for  the  government  to  make  provisions  at  once  for 
the  compensation  of  the  Indians  who  have  suffered  loss  in  this  transac- 
tion.   To  do  this  will  require  an  appropriation  of  about  $10,000. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  state  that  in  my  opinion  it  would  be  well,  in  order 
to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  the  Indians  and  dispel  their  fears  as  to  the 
future,  for  the  government  to  make  a  treaty  with  those  tribes  that  have 
not  yet  been  treated  with,  and  to  make  this  a  permanent  reservation. 

This  would  give  great  encouragement  to  the  Indians,  and  woidd  induce 
them  to  labor  more  earnestly  and  industriously  for  the  improvement  of 
the  land,  since  they  would  then  regard  this  as  their  permanent  home. 
I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  other  place  on  the  Pacific 
coast  so  thoroughly  adapted  for  an  Indian  settlement  and  at  the  same 
time  so  little  fitted  for  the  use  of  the  whites  as  the  Siletz  reserv^ation. 

That  portion  of  the  reservation  which  is  suitable  for  cidtivation  is  situ- 
ated some  12  miles  from  the  coast,  and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
high  mountains  which  are  filled  with  elk,  deer,  and  other  game,  while 
the  streams  abound  in  fish  of  an  excellent  quality.    It  is  not  a  good 
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grazing  country,  as  there  is  no  grass  on  the  hills  and  mountains ;  what 
there  is,  being  confined  to  the  bottoms  and  flats  along  the  streams.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to  growing  vegetables  of  all  kinds. 

It  also  produces  oats  well,  and  this  grain  furnishes  excellent  food  for 
the  Indians*,  it  is  easily  prepared,  and  makes  a  bread  which  I  think  is 
far  more  healthful  for  the  Indians  than  the  bread  obtained  from  wheat. 
Wheat  does  not  thrive  here,  and  has  proven  almost  an  entire  failure 
during  the  five  years  that  I  have  had  charge  of  this  agency.  These  and 
other  peculiarities  of  the  country  convince  me  that  while  it  would  be  of 
little  value  to  the  whites,  it  would  furnish  ah  excellent  home  for  the 
Indians.  I  therefore  earnestly  call  your  attention,  and  that  of  the  depart- 
ment, to  this  matter,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  receive  careful  consideration. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  youi:  obedient  servant, 

BEN.  SIMPSON, 
United  States  Indian  Agent 

Hon.  J.  W.  Pebit  Huntington, 

Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs j  Salem^  Oregon. 


No.  17. 


Office  Klamath  Agency,  Obegon, 

,  July  31,  18G8. 

Sir  :  My  thuxi  annual  report  is  herewith  submitted.  The  general  con- 
dition of  the  tribes  on  this  reservation  has  been  quite  as  favorable  to 
progress  and  the  development  of  civilization  during  the  last  year  as  at 
any  time  since  1  took  charge  of  this  agency,  in  the  autumn  of  1865. 

The  commencement  of  operations  under  the  Klamath  and  Modoc  treaty 
last  fall,  by  which  those  Indians  received  annuity  goods  and  a  positive 
evidence  of  the  government's  intentjpn  to  deal  justly  \)y  them,  inspired 
them  with  confidence  and  increased  their  zeal  and  industry.  My  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  Indian  tribes  has  discovered  to  me  but  few  of 
greater  promise  than  those  now  under  my  charge.  Like  otber  Indians 
they  have  their  low  and  disgusting  habits  and  mean  dispositions,  but 
their  necessities  in  providing  subsistence  in  the  past  have  required  activ- 
ity, and  consequently  many  of  them  are  really  industrious.  Provided 
with  the  necessary  implements  of  agriculture,  comfortable  dwellings, 
schools  for  the  education  of  the  young  in  manual  labor  and  the  useful 
sciences,  ample  provision  being  made  for  the  promotion  of  their  sanitary 
condition,  their  progress  I  predict  will  be  rapid  and  permanent. 

In  the  infancy  of  operations  under  the  ti*eaty  so  much  time  is  required 
to  inaugurates  complete  system  of  operations,  the  improvement  is  neces- 
sarily tedious  and  slow j  consequently  it  is  imitossible  to  report  at  this 
time  much  progress  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  treaty. 

The  soil  of  the  reservation  suitable  for  cultivaticm  is  covered  with  an 
immense  turf  which  requires  near  a  year  to  become  rotten,  and  the  means 
of  breaking  prairie  during  the  past  season  having  been  limited,  enough 
could  not  be  raised  this  year  to  subsist  the  Indians ;  but  I  am  quite  con- 
fident that  with  the  means  now  furnished  enough  ground  can  be  broken 
by  winter  to  allow  the  planting  of  a  crop  next  season  sufficient  to  feed 
all  the  Indians  on  the  reservation.  The  saw-mill  not  yet  being  erected, 
no  buildings  suitable  for  hospital  or  school-houses  have  been  erected, 
except  some  of  rather  a  temporary  nature,  and  physicians  and  teachers 
have  only  lately  been  appointed. 
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The  Indians  now  in  the  reservation  are  the  Klamath  and  Yahooskin- 
Snake  tribes,  and  a  division  of  the  Modoc  tribe,  and  a  part  of  the  Wolt- 
pah-pe  Snakes,  treated  with  on  August  12,  1865.  The  Modoc  high  chief 
and  a  number  of  his  people  contentedly  remain  on  the  reservation,  while 
another  portion  of  his  tribe,  much  attached  to  their  old  countiy  and 
influenced  by  low  whites,  remain  off.  Military  aid,  considered  essential 
in  collecting  them,  has  not  yet  been  furnished.  For  a  more  elaborate 
explanation  of  the  condition  of  this  matter  you  are  referred  to  my  last 
thre^  preceding  monthly  reports. 

During  the  year  I  have  exerted  myself  towards  the  improvement  of 
the  moral  condition  of  the  Indians  in  this  charge,  and  am  gratified  to 
find  mjr  labors  in  that  direction  crowned  with  much  success.  Gambling, 
always  a  fertile  source  of  trouble,  has  been  checked,  and  quarrels  and 
altercations  are  far  less  frequent  than  formerly.  A  rigid  enforcement  of 
the  rules  and  regulations  has  in  fine  secured  a  quiet  state  of  things  to 
that  formerly  existing  on  the  reservation,  and  the  future  is  filled  with 
bright  prospects  which  will  be  realized  if  the  civil  and  military  authori- 
ties should  work  in  unison  for  the  promotion  of  the  designs  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

A  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  aims  of  the  treaty  will,  during  another 
year,  find  the  plans  of  the  government  established  on  a  complete  working 
basis,  and  enable  the  agent  to  make  a  satisfactory  report  of  the  progress 
in  agriculture  and  in  the  imi)rpvement  of  the  moral  and  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  Indians  on  this  reservation. 

You  are  very  respectfully  referred  to  the  reports  of  the  employes, 
accompanying  this. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  APPLEGATB, 
United  States  Indian  Sub-agent. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Perit  HuNTiNaxoN, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs  in  Oregon. 


No.  18. 


Alsea  Indian  Sub-agency, 

Oregon^  July  25,  1868. 

Sm :  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  department  I 
have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  my  fifth  annual  report  of  the  condition 
of  the  Indians  under  my  charge  at  the  Alsea  Indian  sub-agency,  coa^t 
reservation,  Oregon;  also  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  agency,  &c.,  &c.  In 
this  agency  there  are  four  tribes  of  Indians,  viz:  Coos,  Uhipqua,  Sinse- 
lau,  and  Alse^  tribes,  numbering  as  follows :  Coos,  176 ;  Umpquas,  83 ; 
Sinselaus,  127;  and  the  Alseas,  146;  making  a  total  of  527  souls. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  the  condition  of  these 
Indians  in  a  flourishing  and  healthy  state,  and  the  affairs  of  the  agency 
in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  crops  all  look  fine,  and  at  present  indi- 
cate a  large  yield  of  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  and  all  other  kinds  of  vegeta- 
bles gi-own  on  the  coast  of  Oregon.  This  so  encourages  the  Indians  that 
they  are  fast  becoming  satisfied  that  it  is  beneficial  to  them  to  work  and 
cultivate  the  soil  in  order  to  reap  a  good  harvest.  During  the  pa,st  year 
they  have  made  many  permanent  improvements — such  as  building  houses, 
barns,  and  stables,  making  rails,  building  new  fences,  and  repairing  old 
ones.    We  now  have  under  fence  about  400  acres  of  land,  and  160  acres 
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in  cultivation.  For  a  detailed  report  of  the  farming  operations  I  will 
refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  farming,  accompanying 
this. 

The  Coos  and  Umpqua  tribes  have  a  very  fine  crop  of  wheat  this  year, 
and  are  anxious  to  have  a  mill  to  flour  their  grain,  that  they  may  so  far 
adopt  the  style  of  the  whites  in  their  mode  of  living ;  and  as  I  have 
already  become  convinced  that  by  selecting  the  most  suitable  ground, 
fine  crops  of  wheat  can  be  raised  here,  I  would  most  respectfully  recom- 
mend that  a  small  mill  be  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  Indians  on  this 
agency  5  such  a  one  as  they  have  at  the  Siletz  agency  would  be  a  very 
suitable  one.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  same  amount  of  money  could  not 
be  expended  in  any  other  way  that  would  give  the  full  satisfaction  that 
this  would  in  the  way  of  encouraging  the  Indians  in  agriculture. 

The  Coos  and  Umpquas  are  very  intelligent  Indians,  and  take  pride 
in  trying  to  improve  their  condition.  They  are  obedient  and  dutiful, 
always  ready  and  willing  to  perform  duties  assigned  them  by  the  farmer. 
The  most  of  them  have  fine  gardens  aside  from  their  general  crops,  and 
take  pride  in  cultivating  them. 

The  Sinselau  tribe  live  on  the  Sinselau  river,  and  cultivate  the  small 
bottoms  along  its  side,  which  are  very  rich  and  produce  largely.  They 
have  under  cultivation  about  30  acres  of  land,  on  which  they  raise  com, 
potatoes,  peas,  squashes,  and  other  vegetables,  which  promise  a  good 
crop.  They  have  good  fisheries,  and  put  up  large  quantities  each  year. 
Last  fall  they  sold  about  200  barrels  of  salmon  to  a  company  who  were 
allowed  to  go  in  there  with  a  small  schooner  and  exchange  clothing  and 
proviaions  for  their  fish  and  furs.  They  are  but  little  expense  to  the 
government,  and  give  the  agent  but  little  unnecessary  trouble. 

The  Alsea  tribe,  of  a  more  inferior  order,  live  on  the  Alsea  river,  and 
cultivate  the  small  bottoms  of  land,  which  is  very  rich.  This  year  they 
have  under  cultivation  about  20  acres,  mostly  in  potatoes,  turnips,  and 
carrots.  Some  of  them  are  good  hunters,  and  kUl  large  quantities  of 
deer,  and  lisually  exchange  the  skins  with  the  other  &ibes  for  wheat, 
potatoes,  &c. 

All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  W.  COLLINS, 
United  Slates,  Indian  Svb-agent 

Hon.  J.  W.  Perit  Huntington, 

Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs, 


CALIFOENIA  SUPERmTENDENCY. 

No.  19. 

Office  Indian  Affairs, 
San  Francisco^  California^  October  10, 1868. 

Sib  :  In  making  my  second  annual  report  I  have  been  delayed  par- 
tially by  want  of  statistics  and  reports  from  the  agents,  and  partially  by 
urgent  visits  to  the  reservations.  Hoopa  Valley  has  demanded  my  espe- 
cial attention,  and  it  has  been  absolutely  necessary  to  spend  much  time 
there  in  settling  difficulties  among  the  Indians,  and  investigating  charges 
of  mismanagement  made  against  the  agent  through  newspapers  and 
anonymous  letters.    I  find  most  of  the  charges  loose  and  indefi"'^^  «nd 
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I  am  satisfied  that  many  of  them  are  without  the  slightest  fouDdation  in 
fact.  Agent  Pratt  has  evidently  worked  very  hard  for  the  success  of 
the  reservation,  and  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  Indians;  but  he 
appears  to  be  extremely  unpopular,  and  meets  with  strong  opposition 
from  outsiders.  The  settlers  in  the  neighboring  country  are  very  bitter 
in  their  hostility  to  him,  and  I  think,  in  .many  instances,  have  resorted 
to  falsehood  and  misrepresentation  with  a  view  to  e£fect  his  removal.  I 
regret  to  say  that  many  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  at  Camp  Gaston  have 
labored  with  unwonted  zeal  to  prejudice  the  Indians  and  white  settlers 
against  Mr.  Pratt,  and  I  firmly  believe  had  it  not  been  for  his  most 
excellent  and  amiable  wife  (whom  they  all  respect)  his  life  would  have 
been  in  constant  i>eril.  Mrs.  Pratt  is  a  noble^  brave,  and  generous  woman ; 
she  labors  assiduously  in  cutting  and  making  up  clothing  for  Indians, 
and  instructing  the  squaws  in  the  various  branches  of  industry,  so  essen- 
tial to  their  civilization,  comfort,  and  well-being.  The  Indians  are  well 
clothed  and  fed  on  all  the  reservations  of  the  State,  and  I  believe  are 
peaceably  inclined  toward  the  white  population.  At  Hoopa  valley  they 
have  many  little  feuds  among  themselves,  and  some  between  reservation 
Indians  and  scattering  bands  that  belong  to  no  reservation.  Their  mode 
of  settling  difficulties  is  to  kill  their  enemies  at  the  first  favorable  oppor- 
tunity, and  then,  if  they  wish  to  avoid  a  similar  fate,  a  settlement  is  made 
with  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  and  the  dead  Indians  are  paid  for 
according  to  their  rank  and  station.  This  payment  is  made  in  Indian 
mo^ey,  or  ^' aloroo-cheek^^  or,  perhaps,  in  white  deer  skins  or  woodpeckers' 
heads.  Then  all  are  supposed  to  be  friendly,  and  they  have  their  appro- 
priate dance  over  it.  It  is  useless  to  interfere  with  these  settlements,  or 
attempt  to  discourage  them.  The  stiict  penalties  of  the  law  cannot  be 
enforced  in  any  of  the  northern  counties  of  this  State  for  killing  an  Indian, 
whether  the  killing  be  done  by  a  white  man  or  an  Indian. 

At  Hoopa  valley  about  twenty  of  the  most  prominent  reservation 
Indians  have  been  killed  by  their  own  class  within  the  last  year  and  a 
half,  and  one  very  prominent  chief  was  killed  by  a  white  man.  A  soldier 
at  camp  Gaston  last  winter  killed  '^  Ceronalto  John."  It  was  regarded 
at  the  time  as  a  cold-blooded  murder,  and  serious  apprehensions  of  an 
immediate  outbreak  were  felt  by  many  of  the  white  population. 

The  most  that  I  was  able  to  do  was  to  procure  an  order  from  head- 
quarters and  have  the  accused  brought  to  San  FranciscM).  From  my 
observation  and  experience  in  Indian  affairs,  I  do  not  believe  it  good 
policy  to  have  a  military  station  nearer  than  ten  miles  of  an  Indian  res- 
ervation. When  the  soldiers  and  Indians  are  continually  together  both 
become  demoralized. 

The  products  of  all  the  reservations  are  abundant  this  season,  as  you 
will  see  from  an  examination  of  the  fai'ming  statistics  made  out  by  the 
several  agents  and  already  forwarded  to  your  office.  A  more  particular 
reference  to  them  at  this  time  will  hardly  be  necessary  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  department,  but  I  will  give  you  a  schedule  of  the  most  import- 
ant articles  produced  on  each  reservation.  At  Hoopa  valley  6,500 
bushels  of  wheat  have  been  raised,  threshed,  and  carefully  stored ;  300 
bushels  of  corn;  3,000  bushels  of  apples;  1,000  bushels  of  peaches; 
about  2,000  pounds  have  been  dried  lor  future  use.  There  were  also 
1,600  bushels  of  oats  raised ;  50  bushels  of  barley ;  2,000  bushels  of  pota- 
toes, and  225  tons  of  hay. 

At  Bound  valley  the  products  are  still  more  abundant,  given  in  by 
the  agent  as  follows :  Wheat,  7,140  bushels ;  com,  8,000 ;  oats,  2,500 ; 
barley,  2,025 ;  potatoes,  10,000 ;  turnips,  1,500 ;  hay  320  tons,  &c. 

At  Smith  river  the  products  are  given  as  follows :  Wheat,  1,500  bush- 
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els;  corn,  25;  oats,  5,000;  potatoes,  5,000;  turnips,  200;  p^,  750; 
carrots,  160 ;  hay,  80  tons. 

These  are  estimates  made  by  the  agent  before  the  harvest,  and  since 
the  harvest  I  am  inforpied  by  Mr.  Orman  that  the  wheat  and  oats  did  not 
turn  out  as  well  as  anticipated,  on  aecount  of  the  damp,  foggy  weather. 
The  grain  was  struck  with  rust  and  mildew  before  it  fully  matured. 

The  Tule  river  Indian  farm  has  been  remarkably  fiiiitful  this  season, 
only  about  350  acres  cultivated,  producing  2,055  bushels  of  wheat ;  400 
bushels  of  com;  36  bushels  of  rye;  1,281  bushels  of  barley;  30  bushels 
of  potatoes ;  50  bushels  of  turnips,  and  75  tons  of  hay. 

The  stock  of  cattle  at  Bound  valley  and  Hoopa  vaUey  is  gradually 
increasing.  We  allow  no  calves  or  cows  to  be  killed.  We  raise  large 
numbers  of  hogs,  and  feed  the  Indians  on  jwrk  and  bacon  through  the 
winter,  at  which  time  cattle  are  usually  unfit  to  kill. 

At  Hoopa  we  buy  beef  for  the  Indians  during  the  farming  and  har- 
vesting, so  as  to  kill  as  few  of  the  reservation  cattle  as  possible  when 
hurried  with  work. 

Within  the  last  six  months  150  straggling  Indians  have  been  collected 
and  provided  with  horses  on  the  Bound  valley  reserve  and  I  am  in  hopes 
to  gather  in  many  more.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  Congress  did  not  see 
fit  to  appropriate  the  $5,000  I  asked  for  to  defray  the  expense  of  remov- 
ing the  Smith  river  Indians,  and  incidentally  to  gather  in  the  150  (or 
thereabouts)  who  have  escaped  from  Smith's  river  within  the  last  three 
or  four  years,  and  gone  back  to  their  old  haunts  in  the  mountains.  The 
appropriation  of  $3,500  in  currency  is  entirely  inadequate.  I  may  pos- 
sibly be  able  to  remove  those  now  on  Smith  river  farm  for  that  sum,  but 
I  am  anxious  to  gather  in  all  that  properly  belong  there,  as  their  rela- 
tives will  be  much  more  contented  to  remain  with  them. 

The  number  of  Indians  at  Smith  river  has  decreased,  not  only  by 
escapes  but  by  severe  sickness  among  them;  measles,  diarrhcea,  and 
other  epidemics.  I  have  not  yet  been  informed  of  any  cases  of  small- 
IK)x  among  them,  though  several  cases  have  occurred  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  earliest  practicable  opportunity  to 
remove  those  Indians  to  Hoopa  and  Bound  valley  after  I  am  placed  in 
funds  to  defray  the  necessary  expense. 

If  I  succeed  I  shall  have  reason  to  congratulate  myself  and  the  depart- 
ment upon  having  accomplished  a  work  of  great  importance  to  the  Indian 
service  of  California.  This  move  will  greatly  reduce  the  expense  of 
Indian  affairs  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  State,  and  I  hojie  wUl  enable 
us  to  do  more  for  the  mission  Indians  in  the  extreme  southern  portion 
of  the  State.  Immigrants  from  Texas  and  other  border  States  are  rapidly 
settling  in  among  the  mission  Indians,  and  robbing  them  of  their  old 
homes,  which  they  have  occupied  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

The  Indians  of  California  are  becoming  more  and  more  anxious  for  a 
permanent  home. 

I  have  men  now  engaged  in  splitting  out  stakes  and  shingles  and 
building  a  large  number  of  Indian  houses  at  Hoopa  valley  for  the  Smith 
river  Indians  and  such  others  as  I  can  collect  together. 

A  high  sense  of  di>ty  compels  me  to  repeat  my  recommendation  of 
last  year  for  the  purchase  of  the  Madden  farm  at  Tule  river.  The  pro- 
ducts of  this  year  clearly  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  such  a  purchase. 
Beal  estate  in  the  whole  southern  portion  of  the  State  is  rapidly  advanc- 
ing. In  less  than  three  years  the  Madden  farm  will  be  worth  double  the 
price  now  asked  for  it.  It  is  unquestionably  the  best  and  most  fruitful 
tract  of  land  in  Tulare  county.  The  cost  of  fencing  is  so  great  that  but 
a  small  portion  of  it  has  been  cultivated  heretofore.    Much  more  could 
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be  encldbed  and  many  scattered  bands  of  Indians  brought  in  and  sus- 
tained. The  Indians  would  cheerfully  go  there  if  it  were  made  a  i)erma- 
nent  reservation.  I  had  cherished  the  hope  that  some  appropriation 
woidd  be  made  by  the  late  session  of  Congress  to  enable  me  to  establish 
a  reservation  for  the  Mission  Indians  in  Los  Angelos,  San  Diego  and 
San  Bemardine  counties. 

I  have  instructed  Special  Agent  Stanly  to  gather  as  many  as  he  can 
at  San  Pascual  and  Pala.  The  Indians  have  owned  that  land  for  thirty- 
four  years  and  have  occupied  it  for  more  than  half  a  century.  It  is  my 
intention  to  aid  them  with  seed  and  implements  of  husbandry,  and  also 
to  make  as  fair  a  distribution  of  blankets  and  clothing  among  them  as 
my  limited  appropriation  will  warrant.  In  my  special  report  of  Decem- 
ber 6,  1867,nI  suggested  the  propriety  of  having  San  Pascual  valley  and 
Pala  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the  Mission  Indians,  and  in  my  letter 
to  you,  dated  the  15th  day  of  July  last,  I  asked  for  instructions  in  refer- 
ence to  a  survey,  and  as  yet  have  received  none. 

Eeal  estate  in  that  section  is  much  sought  after,  and  the  country  is 
being  rapidly  settled  up ;  it  is  hardly  to  be  exi)ected  that  the  Indians 
can  retain  their  old  homes  much  longer  unless  something  is  done  by  the 
government  to  protect  them.  The  grants  given  to  the  Indians  under 
the  secularization  laws  have  never  been  presented  to  the  Board  of  Land 
Commissioners,  organized  to  settle  private  land  claims  in  California, 
consequently  the  white  settlers  pay  very  little  attention  to  their  claims. 

Some  immediate  steps  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the 
Lidians  in  their  rights  and  to  prevent  the  interference  of  the  whites. 

I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  any  instructions  you  may  see  fit 
to  give  me  on  the  subject. 

I  think  an  official  survey  of  those  Indian  lands  should  beVnade  with- 
out delay,  and  an  order  made  withdrawing  them  from  sale  or  entry  and 
setting  them  apart  as  a  permanent  home  for  the  Mission  Indians,  not 
merely  for  such  as  now  reside  there  but  also  for  such  as  may  be  collected 
from  the  surrounding  country. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

B.  C.  WHITIKG, 
Superintendent  Indian  Affairs^  California. 

Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs^  WashingtoUj  D.  C, 


Fo.  20. 


SMITH  ErvER  Indian  Farm, 

Calif omi'a,  July  31,  1868. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  requirement  of  the  Indian  department 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annual  report  of  affairs  connected 
with  the  Smith  Eiver  Indian  agency. 

According  to  a  census  recently  taken  I  find  that  the  decrease  of  the 
Indians  here  is  somewhat  greater  than  the  increase.  There  seems  to  be  a 
gradual  diminishing  of  all  the  tribes  of  Indians  •in  this  section  of  the 
State,  as  great  among  those  who  have  never  lived  upon  a  reservation 
as  among  those  who  have.  The  most  plausible  reason  I  can  give  for 
this  is  that  they  cannot  stand  civilization.  The  customs  and  habits  of 
the  white  man  being  so  entirely  difterent  from  what  they  have  hereto- 
fore been  accustomed  to,  I  have  no  doubt  is  the  principal  cause  of  this 
gradual  falling  off. 

The  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  Indians  within  my  jurisdiction 
wiU  compare  favorably  with  any  other  tribes  on  the  coast.    Many  of 
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them  having  lived  with  the  whites  during  their  early  childhood,  learned 
to  talk  our  language  very  well,  and  acquired  many  useful  and  bene- 
ficial habits.  Some  of  them  are  tolarable  mechaniq^,  and  most  of  them  are 
excellent  farm  hands.  All  the  work  on  this  farm  is  performed  by  the 
Indians  under  the  supervision  of  the  several  employes.  Since  taking 
charge  of  this  agency  (18  months  ago)  I  have  had  but  little  trouble  in 
managing  tlwd  Indians.  I  have  endeavored  to  treat  them  kindly  and 
impartiaUy,  in  hopes  thereby  to  gain  theii*  respect  and  confidence,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  have  succeeded  beyond  my  expectations. 
We  have  under  cultivation  this  year  about  280  acres,  viz: 


Wheat 

Oats 

Timothy  hay 
Potatoes  . . .  . 

Peas....... 

Vegetables . . 


Acres. 

Estimated  yield. 

85 

1,500  bushels. 

60 

5, 000  bushels. 

40 

80  tons. 

45 

5, 000  bushels. 

•30 

750  bushels. 

20 

20  tons. 

All  of  which  at  the  present  time  is  looking  well,  and  unless  some  un- 
foreseen contingency  should  destioy  them,  there  will  be  an  ample  supply 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Indians  during  the  coming  year. 

In  most  of  my  monthly  reports  to  the  honorable  Commissioner,  I  have 
had  occasion  to  state  that  the  Lidians  under  my  charge  were  peaceable 
and  well  disposed.  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  say  that  the 
same  feeling  exists  among  them  at  this  time,  and  in  no  single  instance 
have  they  manifested  or  shown  any  feeling  of  a  revengeful  or  malicious 
'  character  towards  any  of  the  employes  or  other  whites  with  whom  they 
have  had  to  do.  During  the  past  year  they  have  been  well  pro- 
vided with  food  and  clothing  and  have  been  as  confortable  as  it  is  possi- 
ble to  make  them.  All  of  them,  both  male  and  female,  old  and  young,  have 
a  natural  propensity  for  gambling,  and  in  many  instances  gamble  off 
their  blankets  and  clothing  even  to  destitution.  I  have  tried  every  way 
that  I  could  conceive  of  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  but  as  yet  I  have  only  partially 
succeeded. 

On  the  4th  of  the  present  month  I  made  it  a  point  to  have  them  look 
as  well  and  have  as  good  a  time  as  my  limited  means  would  permit. 
Many  of  those  belonging  to  the  agemiy,  in  connection  with  neighbor- 
ing tribes,  were  fixed  up  in  holiday  attire,  (Indian  style,)  and  turned  out 
300  strong  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  oiu'  country's  birth.  A  happier 
set  of  beings.  I  never  saw ;  they  manifested  as  mucb  zeal  and  patriotism 
in  the  exercises  of  the  day  as  any  American  citizen  possibly  could.  My 
object  in  doing  this  was  to  make  them  understand  that  the  government 
was  their  friend,  and  that  so  long  as  they  continued  friendly  and  peace- 
able they  would  be  well  cared  for. 

In  my  last  annual  repoit  I  had  occasion  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  all  the  land  used  for  Indian  purposes  at  this  agency  wa^s  leased 
from  settlers,  and  that  t}ie  Indians  manifested  considerable  dissatisfaction 
in  not  being  able  to  call  the  land  their  own.  The  same  feeling  exists  at 
this  time;  there  is  scarcely  a  day  but  what  I  am  asked  the  ^question, 
"when  is  the  government  going  to  buy  the  valley P  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  purchase  of  this  valley,  or  a  portion  of  it,  for  the  exclusive 
use  and  benefit  of  the  Indians,  would  exert  a  very  beneficial  influence 
over  them. 

There  are  many  improvements  that  could  and  ought  to  be  made  here  in 
order  to  carry  on  this  branch  of  the  department  properly  \  \s\s^^wfiL'OM^ 
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fac^t  that  all  the  land  is  leased,  and  no  certainty  as  to  how  long  the  agency 
will  be  continued,  I  have  deemed  it  inadvisable  to  make  any  more 
improvements  other  than  those  that  actual  necessity  required. 

Afber  an  experience  of  two  seasons'  farming  on  this  farm^  I  find  that  it 
will  be  necessary  in  the  future  to  sow  our  wheat  and  oats  m  the  fall,  for 
the  reason  that  by  sowing  in  the  fall  the  grain  will  be  ready  to  harvest  at 
least  a  month  earlier  and  before  there  is  any  likelihood  of  rain;  tmd  then 
again  it  will  save  five  or  six  weeks'  work  in  the  spring.  Heretofore  all 
the  work  had  to  be  done  in  the  spring,  from  the  fact  that  the  land  was 
rented  by  the  year  from  January  1  to  December  31,  and  having  so  much 
work  to  do  in  a  given  time,  some  of  the  crops  have  failed  because  they 
could  not  be  got  in  the  ground  in  season.  I  would  most  respectfully 
recommend  that  in  the  future  the  land  be  leased  for  several  years  at  a 
time. 

All  of  the  stock  on  the  farm  are  in  fine  condition  and  gradually  increas- 
ing. For  a  list  of  the  number  and  kind,  see  statistical  return  of 
farming,  &c.,  herewith  transmitted.  I  have  a  good  supply  of  farming 
implements  on  hand — enough,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  to  carry  on  the 
farm  properly  .for  another  year. 

Before  closing  my  report,  it  is  due  from  me  to  say  that  the  several 
employes  at  this  agency  have  been  faithful  and  efficient  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties.  Much  of  the  successful  working  of  the  farm  is  owing  to 
their  example,  energy,  and  kind  treatment  of  the  Indians. 

In  concluding  this  report  permit  me  to  express,  in  behalf  of  the  Indians 
at  this  agency,  the  earnest  Jwpetivat  the  land  now  occupied  by  them  will 
at  some  early  day  be  purchased  by  the  government  for  their  future 
permanent  home. 

Hoping  that  my  official  acts  for  the  past  year  have  met  janr  approba- 
tion, and  that  this  report  may  prove  satisfactory,  I  am,  sir,  very  respect- 
fully, your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  ORMAK,  Jr., 
Indian  Agent  Smith  River  Farm, 

Hon.  B.  C.  Whiting, 

Su-perintendent  Indian  Affairs^  California. 


Ko.  21. 


RouNi)  Valley  Indian  Reservation, 

August  26,  1868. 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  the  Indian  de])artment,  I 
have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  ray  fourth  annual  report  of 
affairs  relating  to  the  Indian  service  witliin  this  agency. 

I  have  no  material  change  to  note  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  the 
Indians  on  tins  reserve  since  my  last  report;  the  nimiber  of  Indians  on 
the  reserve  is  about  the  same  as  last  year,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing table: 


Names  of  tribes. 

Men. 

Women. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Wylackee.  f 

100 
81 
87 

103 

118 

78 

104 

112 

26 
23 
22 
22 

Id 
24 
23 
33 

263 

Pitt  River 

206 
2% 

Cow-Cow 

Yukas 

270 

• 

371 

412 

93 

99 

975 
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A  good  many  Indians  have  died  within  the  past  year,  from  old  age 
and  disease,  but  others  have  come  in  from  a  distance,  which  keeps  the 
number  about  the  same.  There  has  been  no  epidemic  disease  among 
them,  and  they  have  been  comparatively  healthy,  their  principal  trouble 
being  scrofula  and  venereal  diseases,  which  prevail  to  a  considerable 
extent.  They  have  been  fed  abundantly  upon  the  produce  raised  on  the 
reservation,  and  have  been  furnished  with  sufficient  clothing  to  keep 
them  comfortable,  especially  in  the  matter  of  blankets,  with  which  they 
have  been  well  supplied,  and  thereby  were  enabled  to  pass  the  winter 
without  suffering. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  have  made  no 
very  great  progress  in  civilization ;  they  seem  more  inclined  to  practice 
the  vices  thereof  than  the  virtues ;  their  natural  instincts  incline  them 
that  way.  They  are,  however,  tractable,  and  easily  controlled  by  those 
in  authority  over  them,  therefore  it  seldom  becomes  necessary  to  punish 
an  Indian  for  any  act  of  insubordination,  and  no  case  has  arisen  since  I 
have  had  charge  of  this  reservation  which  merited  any  severe  punish- 
ment. These  Indians,  are,  however,  slowly  advancing  in  civilization, 
especially  the  younge»'  ones.  Many  of  them  are  very  expert  field  hands, 
and  some  of  them  are  good  teamsters,  and  skilled  in  the  performance  of 
any  kind  of  work  required  on  a  farm.  But  none  of  them  seem  to  have 
much  desire  to  adopt  our  manner  of  living,  and  their  ambition  seldom 
rises  higher  than  to  perform  well  the  labor  assigned  them. 

I  think  no  great  degree  of  advancement  can  be  expected  of  the  adults, 
and  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  short  of  education  that  will  advance  the 
rising  generation  much  beyond  the  iwsition  now  occupied  by  their  elders. 
The  Indians  within  this  agency  are  quiet  and  i)ea43eftil,  and  I  can  record 
no  acts  of  hostility  committed  during  the  year. 

The  past  year  has  been  very  favorable  for  small  grain.  'The  continued 
and  unusual  fall  of  rain  last  winter  did  a  great  deal  of  damage.  One 
hundred  acres  sown  to  wheat  was  all  turned  to  cheats  and  the  crops  gen- 
erally stood  thin  on  the  ground,  caused  by  so  much  wet  weather. 

By  referetice  to  my  statistical  returns  of  farming,  forwarded  on  the 
22d  instant^  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  produced  on  this  reser- 
vation, during  the  year,  19,0(55  bushels  of  grain,  which,  added  to  the 
amount  on  hand  from  last  year,  (18,175  bushels,)  makes  a  total  of  37,840 
bushels,  which  is  a  great  deal  more  than  enough  to  supply  all  the 
demands  of  this  reservation.  There  is  a  market  here  for  only  a  limited 
amount  of  supplies,  and  as  transportation  from  here  is  too  expensive,  the 
remainder  (of  surplus)  must  remain  undisposed  of;  but  it  will  be  readily 
observed  that  if  we  had  a  convenient  market  for  our  surplus  produce  this 
reservation  would  yield  an  amount  per  annum  largely  in  excess  of  the 
expenses. 

It  has  been  my  object,  since  I  have  had  charge  of  this  reservation,  to 
make  all  the  fencing  necessary,  and  put  up  all  the  buildings  required  on 
the  plaee,  and  during  my  time  here  the  following  buildings  have  been 
constructed:  2  granaries, 30  by  30  feet ;  1  granarv,  16 by  29 feet ;  1  bam, 
54  by  70  feet ;  1  addition,  30  by  50  feet ;  1  chicken  house,  16  by  12  feet; 
1  pork  house,  29  by  30  feet;  1  barn,  m  by  79  feet;  2  corn-cribs, 30 by 30 
feet ;  hog-sheds,  200. 

Some  of  the  buildings  have  been  re-roofed  and  put  in  order  this  sum- 
mer, and  all  the  buildings  and  fences  on  the  re8er^'ation  are  in  good 
repair. 

It  is  an  object  of  importance  to  the  ser\ice  to  raise  a  sufficient  number 
of  cattle  on  the  reservation  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  service,  and  I 
can  now  report  that  by  buying  a  portion  of  oiu*  supply  of  beef  for  the 
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the  year  1806-'67,  and  by  the  use  of  pork  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  a 
large  amount  of  venison,  wie  have  avoided  the  necessity  of  killing  any  of 
the  cows,  and  as  the  result  we  now  have  a  sufficient  number  of  bullocks 
to  supply  the  beef  required,  and  as  no  cows  or  heifers  will  be  slaughtered 
in  future  the  stock  of  cattle  will  continue  to  increase. 

It  has  become  an  almost  absolute  necessity  to  purchase  more  mules 
for  this  reservation  in  order  to  carry  on  operations  successfully. 
Those  we  have  here  are  old  and  used  up — ^literally  worn  out  in  the  ser- 
vice. Some  of  them  have  been  in  it  about  14  years.  The  same  number 
of  good  animals  could  do  almost  double  the  work  in  the  same  length  of 
time  as  these  old  mules  are  able  to  perform.  An  increase  of  mules  would 
facilitate  operations  here  very  much,  and  would  enable  us  to  cultivate 
more  land. 

In  reference  to  enlarging  the  area  of  this  reservation,  I  would  recom- 
mend, in  case  the  project  of  taking  the  whole  valley  is  abandoned,  that 
two  claims  on  the  north,  and  one  on  the  east  side  of  the  reservation,  be 
purchased.  I  would  also  strongly  advise  the  purchase  of  the  mill,  which 
is  also  on  the  north  side,  and  with  that  and  the  two  claims  first  spoken 
of  we  would  have  jiossession  of  all  the  valley  land  north  of  the  reserva- 
tion, which  would  place  it  in  a  more  advantageous  position  than  it  is  at 
present,  and  greatly  enhance  the  interest  of  the  service. 

Superintendent  Whiting  lias  been  attentive  to  the  wants  and  interests 
of  the  ser\ice  in  this  agency,  and  has  furnished  all  the  supplies  that  a 
just  division  of  the  appropriation,  a  rigidly  economical  administration  of 
affairs,  would  admit  of. 

'No  change  of  employes  has  been  made  since  my  last  annual  report, 
and  justice  seems  to  require  that  I  should  say  that  they  have  been  faltli- 
fill  and  attentive  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  L.  FAIKFIELD,  Indian  Agent. 

Hon.  I^r.  G.  Taylor, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs^  Washington^  2>.  C 


No.  22. 


HooPA  Yalley  Indian  Beservation, 

Californiaj  Jnhj  20,  1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  condition 
of  affiiirs  at  this  agency  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1868.  Assum- 
ing charge  October  26,  1867, 1  found  the  In^ans  in  a  very  unsettled 
condition,  two  of  the  principal  tribes  being  at  war  with  each  other,  some 
six  Indians  having  been  killed  during  th6  summer.  The  trouble  between 
them  originated  from  the  efforts  of  one  party  to  catch  Frank,  the  mur- 
derer of  the  late  agent,  E.  L.  Stockton,  his  friends  belonging  to  the  other 
tribe.  Owing  to  this  warfare  most  of  the  Indians  had  become  considera- 
bly demoralized. 

Frank  was  killed  shortly  after  I  assumed  charge,  by  a  party  of  Indians 
sent  in  pursuit  of  him  by  me,  it  being  found  impossible  to  capture  him 
alive.  Successful  efforts  were  made  to  stop  the  fighting,  no  more  taking 
place,  and  in  April  last  an  amicable  settlement  was  effected  between  the 
belligerents,  each  paying  for  those  killed,  according  to  the  Indian  custom. 
There  is  still  a  difficulty  of  long  standing  existing  between  one  ot  these 
same  tribes  and  another  one  on  the  reservation,  that  is  likely  to  cause 
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trouble  between  them  before  lon<^,  unless  a  settlement  can  be  brought 
about,  as  about  six  weeks  ago  the  leader  of  one  was  waylaid  and  kiUed 
a  few  miles  from  the  reservation  by  a  band  of  Indians  not  belonging  ou 
the  reservation,  supposed  to  have  been  hired  by  the  other  party  to  do 
the  deed.  This  occurred  just  at  the  commencement  of  the  harvest  season, 
and  fears  were  entertained  that  fighting  would  occur  at  once,  and  that 
the  crops  might  be  lost  in  consequence ;  great  efforts  were  made  to  pre- 
vent it,  with  success  thus  far,  but  I  fear  they  cannot  be  restrained  much 
longer,  though  no  efforts  will  be  spared  to  continue  peace  and  bring  the 
murderers  to  punishment.  The  Indians  seem  very  friendly  to  the  whites, 
and  with  the  exception  stated,  the  utmost  quiet  prevails  among  those  on 
the  resei'vation,  and  but  little  trouble  is  exjierienced  in  obtaining  all  the 
labor  needed  to  work  the  reservation.  Owing  to  the  somewhat  deranged 
stat€  of  things  arising  from  the  sudden  and  violent  death  of  the  lat« 
agent,  and  the  unusually  dry  season,  not  near  as  much  as  usual  was  raised 
in  the  summer  of  1867.  In  consequence,  only  small  rations,  principally 
flour,  could  be  issued,  but  by  prudent  and  careful  management  it  was 
made  to  answer,  and  the  Indians,  understanding  the  matter,  have  been 
satisfied  with  what  could  be  allowed  them. 

This  reservation  was  established  some  four  years  ago,  at  which  time 
the  improvements  by  the  settlers  thereon  were  purchaseu.  At  that  time 
most  of  the  houses,  fences,  and  tools  were  old,  and  many  in  bad  repair, 
and  their  constant  use  since  by  the  Indians  has  resulted  in  their  almost 
entire  destruction,  very  few  proper  repairs  having  been  made.  Much 
mechanical  labor  is  imperatively  necessary  at  the  present  time  to  provide 
paper,  houses,  sheds,  and  farming  implements  for  the  successful  working 
of  the  reservation.  I  have  been  compelled  to  employ  an  extra  carpenter 
most  of  the  time,  or  the  loss  to  the  government  from  the  want  of  farming 
implements,  sucn  as  rollers,  reapers,  wagons,  threshers,  &c.,  would  have 
amounted  to  thousands  of  dollars.  I  am  happy  to  state  that  the- crops 
are  larger  the  present  season  than  ever  before  raised  on  the  reservation, 
and  that  there  will  be  an  abundance  for  the  Indians  and  seed  for  the 
ensuing  year.  Last  year  all  the  seed  used  on  the  reservation  had  to  be 
purchased.  There  are  now  belonging  to  the  reservation  about  125  head 
of  cattle  and  250  head  of  swine,  the  Increase  of  which  in  another  year 
will  probably  supply  the  reservation  with  all  the  fresh  and  salt  meat 
necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the  working  Indians.  The  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  Indians  during  the  year  has  been  good.  No  schools  have 
been  in  existence  on  the  reservation  since  I  have  been  here ;  could  one  or 
more  be  established  and  well  maintained,  with  a  proper  fostering  care  of 
the  reservation  by  the  government,  aft^r  habits  of  civilization  were 
formed,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  Indians  and  their 
future  management.  This  reservation  is  located  on  the  Trinity  river, 
eight  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Klamath.  About  700  Indians  are 
permanently  located  upon  it.  From  the  junction  of  the  Trinity  with  the 
EJamath  to  the  mouth  of  the  latter,  about  50  miles,  there  are  estimated 
to  be  from  2,000  to  3,000  Indians.  The  Indians  of  this  section  are  gen- 
erally superior  to  most  of  the  California  Indians ;  they  are  well  formed, 
of  good  average  size,  inclined  to  be  warlike,  but  disposed  to  be  friendly 
to  the  whites.  From  the  mountainous  and  densely  timbered  character 
of  the  surrounding  country  for  a  distance  of  about  40  miles,  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  remove  them  to  any  other  locality^  and  then  only  by 
a  great  expense,  endangering  the  peace  of  this  section  while  it  was  being 
done ;  hence  I  believe  the  establishment  of  this  reservation  was  right  and 
its  location  good,  but  to  make  it  answer  the  purpose  of  civilizing  and 

38  I 
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-keeping:  the  Indians  quiet,  it  is  requisite  that  sufficient  means  should  be 
fiu-nished  to  enable  it  to  be  subcesst'ully  carried  on. 

1  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  H.  PRATT, 
Indian  Agent j  Hoopa  Valley  Reaervation^  Calif ornm. 
Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor, 

Co^nmissioner  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  23. 


TuLE  River  Reservation,  California, 

August  20,  1868. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  this  my  first  annual  report 
of  the  condition  of  the  Indian  service  at  this  agency,  from  the  1st  day 
of  October,  1867,  at  which  time  I  assumed  the  duties  of  agent,  to  thq 
above  date. 

.Ul)on  entering  on  the  discliarge  of  my  duties  I  found  the  condition  of 
the  service  at  the  agency  very  unsatisfactory.  This  was  not  so  much 
owing  to  the  management  of  the  fonuer  agent  as  to  the  unwise  policy  of 
endeavoring  to  conduct  and  manage  an  Indian  reservation  on  private 
lauds  rented  from  individuals  from  year  to  year.  This  policy  prevents 
permanent  improvements,  retards  progress  in  improving  the  condition 
of  the  Indians,  and  has  the  ettect  to  keep  them  discontented  and  unwill- 
ing to  engage  in  the  various  kinds  of  labor  required  for  making  even  the 
necessary  improvements  wanted  for  present  use.  While  they  readily 
engage  in  labor  necessary  to  cultivate  the  soil  and  provide  for  their  sub- 
sistence, they  are  averse  to  making  any  improvements,  making  the  excuse 
that  th(\v  have  no  surety  that  they  will  enjoy  the  benefits  which  would 
necessarily  follow  their  labors,  and  that,  if  government  will.not  pro\^de 
them  lands  on  which  to  labor,  they  are  imwilling  to  labor  for  others. 

The  residence  of  the  agent,  an  old  adobe  building  without  floors  and 
unfinished,  has  been  floored,  the  walls  plastered,  w-hitewashed,  and  made 
passably  comfortable  as  a  residence.  An  adobe  stone  house  has  been 
built  for  the  storage  of  Indian  goods  and  supplies ;  an  additional  gran- 
ary, 15  by  28  feet,  has  been  erected  for. the  storage  of  grain;  these 
improvements  have  been  made  during  the  year,  and  were  such  as  the 
service  required  for  immediate  use.  A  large  irrigating  ditch,  five  miles 
in  length,  taking  the  water  from  Tide  river,  and  a  w^agon  road,  25  miles 
in  length,  to  the  pinery  in  the  mountains,  were  constructed  by  G.  L.  Hoff- 
man, former  agent,  by  and  with  the  labor  of  the  Indians,  with  the  expec- 
tation that  the  lands  rented  would  be  purchased  by  the  government,  and 
that  those  enterjirises  would  be  of  great  utility  and  benefit  to  the  reser- 
vation. Should  the  government  purchase  the  lands  now  rented  they 
would  be  of  great  value. 

The  Tules  mostly  have  comfortable  adobe  or  frame  houses  and  culti- 
vate small  parcels  of  land  for  vegetables.  The  Manachists,  a  part,  have 
adobe  dwellings,  and  others  live  in  campoodles,  made  of  grasses,  straw, 
&c.,  and  are  comfortable  for  w  inter  quarters ;  during  the  summer — '^  warm 
weather" — they  live  in  temporary  brush  dwellings;  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, they  have  not  evinced  any  desire  to, cultivate  any  lands  on  their 
own  account. 

The  past  winter  has  been  unprecedented  on  account  of  the  quantity  of 
rain  fallen  and  unusually  high  water  in  the  rivers.    It  commenced  rain- 
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ing  on  the  23(1  of  December  ultimo  and  continued,  with  slight  intemiis-  • 
sions,  until  February.    No  mail  communication  was  had  with  San  Fran- 
cisco from  December  23  until  the  14th  of  February. 

Tule  river  was  higher  than  ever  before  known  by  the  white  inhabitants. 
The  wheat  crop  on  the  reservation  suffered  materially,  both  on  the  bottom 
lands  and  on  the  high  lands  adjacent  to  the  moimtains.  Notwithstanding 
this,  we  have  a  fair  crop  of  wheat,  amply  sufficient  for  the  ser\ice,  an 
excellent  crop  of  barley  and  hay,  and  summer  crops  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  the  reservation. 

Seeding  and  harvesting  the  crops  are  the  periods  of  the  year  at  which 
a  large  amount  of  Indian  labor  is  required.  At  other  times  but  few  are 
employed^  and  many  go  out  and  find  employment  from  outside  parties  as 
opportunities  offer.  They  receive  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  day.  They 
mostly,  with  some  exceptions,  buy  clothing  and  groceries  with  their 
wages ;  in  the  exceptional  cases  their  wages  are  spent  for  liquor.  Were 
the  title  of  the  land  in  the  government  the  Indians  would  be  more  con- 
stantly employed  on  the  reservation  in  enlarging  the  area  of  the  tillable 
land  and  in  making  permanent  fences  and  improvements. 

The  general  habits  of  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  are  far  above 
those  outside.  They  work  cheerfully  and  readily,  stealing  is  rare  among 
them,  they  are  not  vicious,  and  they  seem  to  appreciate  kindness  and 
good  treatments  No  cases  of  insubordination  or  disposition  to  disobey 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  agency  have  been  manifested,  with  the 
not  very  rare  exception  of  drinking  too  much  whiskey.  This  is  a  crjing 
evil,  and  until  tie  government  owns  the  reservation  and  makes  provision 
for  the  punishment  of  white  men,  devoid  of  principle,  who  fiimish  .or  sell 
the  Indians  liquor  on  every  occasion,  this  evil  will  not,  I  fear,  be  lessened. 
The  purchase  of  the  farm  now  rented  has  been  a  subject  of  consideration 
by  the  department  and,  I  believe,  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  It 
is  a  subject  which  should  be  settled  at  an  early  day.  The  interest  of  the 
government,  as  well  as  the  prosperity  of  the  reservation  and  the  welfare 
of  the  Indians,  require  it.  The  longer  the  delay  the  more  difficult  and 
expensive  will  it  be  to  find  and  secure  a  proper  location,  should  a  removal 
of  the  Indians  be  made.  I  am  satisfied  that  at  the  present  time  the 
expense  attending  the  selection  of  a  new  location  and  the  removal  of  the 
Indians  would  far  exceed  the  amount  required  for  the  purchase  of  the 
farm.  I  am  aware  that  there  is  questionable  propriety  in  the  government 
purchasing  lands  for  Indian  reservations  while  there  is  so  large  extent 
of  public  domain :  but  here  in  southern  California  the  public  domain, 
such  as  is  valuaole  for  agricultural  purposes,  is  covered  by  Mexican 
grants  or  has  passed  into  the  ownership  of  private  individuals,  and  hence 
the  difficulty,  at  this  late  day,  in  finding  government  lands  not  occupied 
or  claimed  by  individuals,  suitable  and  proi^er  for  a  reservation. 

The  farm  rented  contains  1,280  acres,  one- third  of  which  is  or  could  be 
made  tillable,  suitable  for  agricultural  puri)oses.  The  buildings,  aside 
from  the  Indian  houses,  are  the  agent's  residence,  an  adobe  building,  one 
story,  45  by  36  feet,  partially  finished ;  an  adobe  stone  house,  12  by  18 
feet ;  one  frame  granary  14  by  50  feet ;  one  ditto,  15  by  28  feet;  black- 
smith shop,  employ^  residence,  and  Barby  house,  all  adobe  buildings; 
one  hay  shed,  40  by  60  feet. 

The  land  not  suitable  for  tillage  is  well  adapted  for  grazing  purposes. 
An  orchard  of  peach  trees  and  fig  trees,  all  in  bearing,  producing  fruit 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  reservation,  a  vineyard  of  1,000  vines  pro- 
ducing abundance  of  grapes.  These  could  be  enlarged  to  any  extent; 
government  land  adjacent  to  the  farm  enclosed,  800  acres,  partly  in  cul- 
tivation, which  amount  of  tillable  laud  could  be  very  considerably 
enlarged. 
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A  school  of  25  scholars — females — was  commenced  by  the  agent's  wife 
in  November  last,  and  continued  to  May  22.  It  was  discontinued  on 
account  of  iUness  of  teacher.  The  attendance  of  the  Indian  girls  was 
quite  regular  and  their  improvement  encouraging  and  satisfactory.  It 
is  intended  to  continue  the  school  on  and  after  the  1st  of  October. 

The  health,  on  the  reservation,  of  the  Indians  has  been  good,  and 
imi)roved  up  to  the  1st  of  July,  at  which  time  fever-and-ague  and  fevers 
prevail  for  about  three  months.  At  the  present  time  there  are  many 
causes  of  the  above  diseases ;  and  also  the  measles  has  broken  out  on 
the  reservation  within  the  week.  The  Indians  are  much  alarmed,  and, 
being  complicated  with  other  diseases — ^many  chronic  caises — it  is  feared 
that  nmny  cases  will  prove  fatal. 

The  Cowcos,  Wechumnies,  and  Four-Creek  Indians,  numbering  some 
200,  residing  in  Tulare  county,  as  well  as  a  large  number  residing  in  Kern 
county,  would  be  in  a  much  better  situation  were  they  placed  on  the 
reservation.  They  reside  witliin  a  distance  of  50  miles  ^  many  of  them 
visit  the  reservation  frequently ;  but  the  uncertain  tenure  of  the  location 
has  prevented  any  arrangements  for  their  removal  to  the  reservation. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  MALTBY,  Agent. 

Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor, 

Commissioner  Indinn  Affairs j  Washingt^yn  City^  D.  C. 


ARIZONA  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

Ko.  24. 

Colorado  River  Agency, 

Arizona  Territory^  August  1,  1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report,  pertaining 
to  the  Indians  of  this  agency,  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1808: 

The  tribes  of  this  agency  are  four  in  number,  and  extend  along 
the  Colorado  river,  from  Fort  Yuma  to  the  northern  boundarj^  of  the 
Territory,  a  distance  of  nearly  400  miles.  Scattered  as  these  tribes  are 
over  so  vast  an  extent  of  country,  it  is  impracticable  to  procure  an 
accurate  census  of  them ;  but  from  the  most  reliable  sources  of  informa- 
tion which  I  have  found  accessible  in  relation  to  this  matter,  it  is  believed 
that  the  following  is  a  close  approximation  to  the  truth : 

Yumas 2, 000 

Yavapais,  or  Apache  Mohaves 2, 000 

Mohaves 4,  (KM) 

Hualapais 1, 500 

Total 9, 500 


This  includes  men,  women,  and  children,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes. 

YUMAS. 

During  the  year  the  Yumas  have  been  peaceable  and  friendly;  no 
complaints  concerning  them  have  at  any  time  reached  me.  Several 
bands  of  this  tribe  visited  the  reservation  the  past  year  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  the  irrigation  canal,  and  the  other  works  in  course  of  constnic- 
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tion  here,  for  the  benefit  of  the  river  Indians.  They  were  greatly  pleased 
and  astonished  at  tliese  works,  and  particularly  so  at  the  novel  spectacle 
of  300  Indians  laboring  daily.  Some  of  these  parties  remained  and  took 
part  in  the  work. 

YAVAPAIS; 

The  i)oi*tion  of  this  tribe  who  are  attached  to  their  head  chief  have 
been  on  the  reservation  and  working  daily  during  most  of  the  year. 

In  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  an  epidemic,  which  at  first  was 
sui)posed  to  be  scarlet  fever,  but  proved  to  be  whooping  cough,  which 
prevailed  at  Fort  Mohave,  and  was  recently  brought  to  the  reservation 
by  some  of  the  Mohaves,  this  tribe  have  all  left  the  reservation.  They 
assured  me  when  leaving  that  they  would  go  to  the  mountains  to  gather 
inescal  and  suworrowj  which  would  soon  be  in  season,  and  by  that  time 
the  sickness  (epidemic)  would  probably  have  disappeared,  and  they  would 
return  to  the  reservation. 

MOHAVES.  "" 

This  is  the  most  numerous  tribe  of  the  agency,  and  have  always  lived 
on  the  Colorado  river.  They  are  industriously  inclined,  and  manifest 
unvarying  friendship  towards  the  Americans.  This  reservation  is  in  the 
midst  of  their  former  hunting  grounds,  which  probably  causes  them  to 
take  more  interest  in  its  establishment  and  development  than  any  other 
tribe  of  the  agency.  During  the  year  fully  2,000  of  this  tribe  have  con- 
stantly lived  on  the  reservation;  most  of  the  young  men  taking  part  and 
laboring  daily  on  the  irrigation  canal,  agency  buildings,  and  other  works 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  river  Indians. 

In  the  month  of  June  last  a  large  number  of  this  tribe,  who  never 
before  had  been  on  the  reservation,  visited  me  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
the  irrigation  canal,  and  the  portion  of  their  tribe  laboring  on  the  same, 
of  which  they  had  heard  a  great  deal  said  by  their  friends,  and  left  with 
an  apparrent  good  feeling  of  the  work  going  on  for  their  benefit. 

Early  in  the  month  of  June,  an  epidemic,  at  first  supposed  to  be  scar- 
let fever,  but  which  proved  to  be  whooping  cough,  broke  out  among  the 
portion  of  this  tribe  who  stay  at  Fort  Mohave,  about  100  miles  above 
the  reservation  on  the  Colorado  river,  the  ravages  of  which  were  so 
great  as  to  carry  off  about  100  of  the  tribe. 

Six  of  their  doctors,  or  medicine  men,  who  attempted  to  cure  those  who 
were  attacked  with  this  disease,  having  failed  of  success,  were  put  to 
death,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  tribe. 

About  20  cases  of  this  epidemic  on  the  reservation  came  to  my  knowl- 
edge, probably  half  of  which  proved  fatal,  the  casualties  being  children. 
The  bodies,  with  all  the  effects  of  the  deceased,  were  immediately  burned. 
This  epidemic  has  now  almost  disappeared  from  among  this  tribe. 

HUALAPAIS. 

During  the  year  the  Hualapais  have  been  regarded  as  hostile,  and  the 
military  have  been  prosecuting  a  vigorous  campaign  against  them. 

In  September  la«t  two  captains,  named,  respectively,  Ah-hut-cut-wok- 
hoh  and  Ah-ho-chu-ka-mah,  who  previously  had  been  living  in  the  inte- 
rior, at  a  pla<;e  called  Black  Canon,  were  induced  to  come  upon  the  res- 
ervation. They  were  designated  by  General  Gregg,  the  district  com- 
mander at  the  time,  who  sent  them  here  as  Apache  Yumas.    After  their 
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amval  on  the  reservation,  they  lived  peaceably  and  worked  daily ;  but 
as  the  crops  of  the  Yavapais  and  Mohaves  here  had  been  matured  and 
gathered,  and  in  consequence  of  the  three  great  freshets  in  the  river  last 
year,  each  of  which  overflowed  all  the  bottom  lands,  it  was  imjwssible 
for  the  reservation  Indians  to  raise  much  of  a  crop,  and,  therefore,  these 
two  captains,  and  their  people  from  Black  Caiion,  could  not  expect  much 
assistance  from  their  Indian  friends  here ;  but  as  they  manifested  at  the 
time  a  disposition  to  settle  on  the  reserv;ation  and  engage  in  the  labors 
pertaining  to  the  same,  every  effort  was  made  to  induce  them  to  settle 
and  be  contented.  With  but  little  interruption,  abundance  of  supplies 
have  been  on  hand,  and  these  Indians  were  liberally  dealt  with.  From 
some  cause  unknown  to  me,  these  two  captains,  with  their  people,  num- 
bering about  150  souls,  clandestinely  left  the  reservation  on  the  night  of 
the  13th  of  March,  and  probably  rejoined  their  former  wild  companions 
in  the  interior.  I  presume  that  in  consequence  of  former  bad  conduct, 
and  apprehending  trouble  with  the  military,  they  may  have. been  influ- 
enced to  act  in  this  way  on  account  of  an  order  published  by  General 
Devin,  the  district  commander,  for  a  company  of  United  States  troops  to 
proceed  to,  and  establish  a  post  on  the  reservation.  Captain  Wier,  with 
a  portion  of  his  company,  arrived  on  the  reservation  on  the  14th  of 
March,  and  established  his  camp  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  at  the  head 
of  the  Mesa,  about  a  mile  trom  the  agency  buildings.  From  the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  the  military  on  the  reservation,  until  their  departure,  on 
the  24th  of  June,  the  Indians  were  submissive,  contented,  and  well- 
behaved.  I  regret  exceedingly  to  note  that  the  detachment  of  United 
States  troops  under  Captain  Weir,  that  were  stationed  here,  have  been 
ordered  away,  leaving  me  without  that  necessary  protection  which  is 
essentially  important  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  reservation.  I  trust 
that  you  will  be  able  to  effect  the  permanent  establishment  of  a  military 
post  near  the  agency. 

The  construction  of  the  agency  buildings  was  commenced  in  Septem- 
ber last^  and  so  much  of  these  buildings  as  was  contemplated  to  be  con- 
structed during  the  past  fiscal  year  has  been  sufficiently  com])leted  for 
occupation,  and  but  little  remains  to  be  done  to  make  that  portion  suffi- 
cient for  present  use,  and  comfortable  for  the  climate.  In  eveiy  resi>ect 
the  agency  buildings  are  well  constructed ;  the  foundation  being  of  sub- 
stantial rock  masonry,  the  walls  of  sun-dried  bricks  or  adobes,  and  the 
roofs  of  lime  mortar.  Some  repairs  will  be  necessary  from  tiuie  to  time, 
as  is  usual  with  such  buildings,  but  the  expense  of  such  repairs  will  be 
trifling. 

On  the  16th  December  last  the  work  of  opening  the  acequia  or  irriga- 
tion canal  was  commenced,  and  whatever  doubt  may  have  existed  here- 
tofore about  these  Indians  working  is  now  entirely  removed,  for  since 
the  commencement  to  the  present  time  they  have  shown  the  gr.eatest 
willingness  to  labor,  and  receive  instruction  from  the  overseers  of  the 
work. 

Fully  five  miles  of  the  canal  is  completed.  During  the  month  of  June, 
particularly,  the  Indians  wishing  to  be  relieved  from  all  other  labor  but 
that  of  planting  after  that  period,  the  work  of  opening  the  canal  was 
prosecuted  with  great  energy.  The  cutting  was  deep,  through  stiff*  clay, 
and  the  Indians  worked  to  my  satisfaction. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  foundation,  a  shaft  has  be^n 
sunk  to  the  depth  of  18^  feet,  at  the  head  of  the  dit-ch.  where  the  water 
will  be  brought  into  it  from  the  river,  and  as  it  proved  to  be  a  compact 
clayey  bottom,  well  adapted  for  a  foiuidation,  hands  were  set  at  work 
quarrying  rock  for  necessary  piers,  &c.    About  200  tons  of  rock  have 
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been  got  out,  wbicli  is  now  ready  for  hauling  from  the  quarry,  which  is 
right  in  the  face  of  Corner  Rock,  four  miles  above  the  head  of  the  ditch, 
on  the  Colorado  river,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  best  place  on  the  river  to 
secure  and  load  ji  boat.  The  teams  have  hauled  the  cement  for  the 
mason  work  at  the  head  of  the  ditch,  and  the  boat  or  scow,  which  has 
been  purchased  to  bring  the  rock  from  the  quarry,  is  at  the  agency,  also 
all  the  timbers,  &e.,  pertaining  to  the  head-gat^. 

The  appropriation  of  last  year  having  become  nearly  exhausted,  and, 
as  I  have  not  been  advised  of  an  additional  appropriation  to  complete 
the  section,  to  make  the  work  available  which  has  been  done,  I  shall 
discontinue  further  work  on  the  canal  until  officiall}-  directed  to  resume. 

Notwithstanding  that  nearly  700  acres  were  planted  in  corn  and  wheat, 
last  summer  and  tall,  by  the  Indians  and  employes  of  the  reserv^ation, 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  three  great  freshets  in  the  Colorado  river 
last  summer,  thfe  last  not  subsiding  till  the  latter  part  of  July,  prevented 
the  planting  of  com  until  too  late  in  the  season  to  allow  of  sufficient 
time  for  it  to  mature,  and  in  consequence  of  the  delay  and  tediousness 
incident  to  receiving  supplies  from  San  Friincisco,  by  way  of  the  Colo- 
rado river,  the  seed-wheat  and  agricultural  implements,  necessary  for 
farming  in  the  fall,  did  not  reach  the  reservation  until  too  lat43  in  the 
season  to  warrant  much  of  a  crop  •,  hence  the  meagerness  of  the  har- 
vest— 300  bushels  of  whejit  and  500  bushels  of  corn,  which  did  not  aftbrd 
20  pounds  a  head  to  the  Indians  on  the  reservation.  What  has  been 
done,  however,  demonstrates  the  capacity  and  willingness  of  the  Indians 
to  labor,  and  the  certainty  of  the  soil  to  produce  abundantly,  when  nour- 
ished by  water  at  the  proi}er  time,  and  in  sufficient  quantities,  both  of 
which  advantages,  the  acequia,  or  irrigation  canal,  will  afford. 

I  have  received  innumerable  assurances  from  the  chief  and  head  men 
of* the  Mohaves  that  many  of  the  Indians,  now  scattered  through  the 
country,  are  constantly  speaking  of  the  reservation,  and  purpose  coming 
on  it  soon. 

That  they  may  be  induced  to  remain, and  settle  when  they  come,  it  is 
of  the  first  importance  to  urge  forward  the  work  of  opening  the  irriga- 
tion canal  to  its  completion,  as  by  it,  and  it  alone,  these  Indians  will  be 
enabled  to  raise  their  subsistence  with  certainty,  by  planting  early  in  the 
spring,  and  being  secure  against  high  freshets,  heavy  rains,  and  destruc- 
tive hot  weather,  which  invariably  sets  in  here  in  the  summer  months; 
and  without  the  assurance  of  some  certaint}^  of  raising  a  crop,  they  can- 
not be  induced  to  abandon  theii*  nomadic  and  ro\dng  habits  and  settle 
permanently. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  FEUDGE, 
Special  U,  8.  Indian  Agent^  Colorado  River  Indians. 

Or.  W.  Dent,  Esq., 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs^  La  Paz,  Arizona  Territory. 


No.  25. 


On  BOARD  Steamship  Montana, 
En  route  from  Ouayma^  to  San  Francisco,  June  6,  1868. 

General  :  In  the  measures  taken  by  the  general  government  for  the 
care  of  friendly  Indians,  and  in  the  attempts  to  place  on  reservations 
hostile  and  semi-friendly  tribes,  little,  very  little,  has  been  done  for  the 
Indians  of  Arizona,  yet  the  hostile  ones  give  as  much  trouble  as  any 
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on  the  Pacific  coast.  A  breaking  out  of  tlie  semi-friendly  Indians  would 
cause  immense  loss  of  life,  and  would  bring  great  cost,  and  the  friendly 
ones,  by  their  many  good  offices  to  the  white  man,  deserve  a  substantial 
recognition  from  the  government. 

Having  concluded  my  inspection  of  Aiuzona,  I  propose  to  commence 
a  few  remarks  ui)on  that  district  by  an  enumeration  of  the  principal 
Indian  tribes  and  their  status. 

Upon  the  Colorado  river,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Ten-itory,  lives  a 
band,  or  lives  some  bands,  of  Pi-Utes,  occupying  both  sides  of  the  river, 
roaming  to  the  limit  of  Arizona  on  the  west,  but  on  the  east,  for  some 
miles,  how  far  cannot  be  determined. 

Moving  down  the  river  we  find  at  and  about  Camp  Mohave  the 
Mohaves.  The  former  tribe  has  had  a  talk  with  Brevet  Lieutenant 
Cokmel  Price,  commanding  Camp  Mohave,  and  has  promised  to  main- 
tain peaceable  relations.  They  come  to  the  camp,  associating  with  th^ 
Mohaves,  and  receive  food  from  time  to  time.  There  are  very  few  white 
settlers  in  their  country.  A  mail  station  at  El  Dorado  caiion,  and  three 
citizens  at  las  Vegas,  are  all  I  can  call  to  mind;  but  the  small  detach- 
ments at  El  Dorado  caiion,  las  Vegas,  and  Colville,  indicate  no  offen- 
sive movements  on  the  part  of  the  Pi-lJtes. 

The  Mohaves  for  a  long  time  hav^  shown  only  friendship  for  us.  They 
are  fed,  it  may  be  said  regularly,  from  Camp  Mohave,  and  although  the 
propriety  of  their  moving  to  the  reservation  at  La  Paz  has  been  often 
liinted  at,  it  evidently'  is  not  acceptable  to  them,  and  any  attempt  to 
move  and  keep  them  there  forcibly  would,  I  think,  prove  disastrous; 
and  we  should  find  in  them  and  allies  which  they  might  bring  danger- 
ous enemies.  They  look  upon  the  bottom  lands  at  and  near  Camp 
Mohave  as  their  homes,  and  they  will  remain  if  possible. 

As  to  the  reservation  at  La  Paz,  I  hear  conflicting  stories.  Kot  hav- 
ing been  there,  I  can  only  report  the  presence  there,  as  stated,  of  Apache 
Yumas,  Apache  Mohaves,  and  perhaps  Yavapais.  Colonel  Price  seemed 
satisfied  that  Indians  had  left  that  reservation  and  were  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities in  company  with  the  Hualapais.  One  letter  from  ^Ir.  Dent,  the 
superintendent,  seen  by  me,  (the  letter,)  stated  that  75  or  80  had  left ; 
another  letter  said  that  none  had.  The  Indians  which  came  to  McDowell 
while  I  was  there,  and  who  were  fired  upon  as  I  have  reported,  showed 
strong  marks  of  being  from  this  reservation ;  but  all  accoiuits  seem  to 
agree  that  little  is  done  at  the  reservation  by  the  government  towards 
satisfying  the  wants  and  caring  properly  for  the  large  number  of  Indians 
who,  from  the  location  of  this  reservation,  are  properly  subject  to  its 
bounty. 

About  Fort  Yuma  are  the  Yumas.  Peaceable  in  the  past,  they  have 
received  some  rations  from  Fort  Yuma,  and  I  suppose  do  at  this  time. 
They  are  peaceable,  and  I  have  heard  of  no  aid  extended  them  except 
through  the  military  department.  On  the  north  and  south  of  the  road 
from  camp  Mohave  to  Prescott  are  the  Hualapais,  (Wallui)ais.)  Two 
years  ago,  when  I  went  through  that  coimtry,  I  found  them  friendly, 
talked  with  the  chief,  and  travel  was  safe  through  that  section ;  now 
they  are  in  a  state  of  hostility,  induced  by  the  killing  of  their  chief, 
Wauba  Luma,  by  the  whites,  and  have  made  the  road  aii  unsafe  one  for 
small  parties.  They  are  estimated  in  number  at  150.  Tlie  Y^avapais  are 
about  Prescott,  are  hostile,  not  of  large  numbers,  and  may  to  some  ex- 
tent engage  in  depredations  in  company  with  the  Hualapais,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  have  ranclwrias  between  Camp  McPherson  and  Prescott.  In 
the  past,  many  outrages  have  been  committed  in  Skull  valley  and  Bell's 
caiion,  (between  Skull  valley  and  Camp  McPherson.)  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Yavapai  or  the  Ai)ache  has  been  the  more  prominent  in  these. 
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The  numbers,  particular  haunts,  and  natures  of  the  hostile  tribes  are 
involved  in  much  doubt.  With  no  tribe  is  this  more  the  case  than  with 
the  Apaches,  and  although*  we  find  officers  and  citizens  who  speak  in 
great  confidence  of  their  knowledge  of  this  tribe  and  that  tribe  of  the 
Apaches,  when  their  statements  are  sifted  down  we  often  find  them 
mere  speculations. 

From  the  number  of  Apaches  reported  in  different  localities  I  come  to 
the  belief  that  it  is  much  larger  than  is  adopted  in  general  opinion. 
From  the  point  east  of  Prescott  to  one  east  of  McDowell,  the  current 
belief  is,  nuis  the  western  line  of  the  regular  haunts  of  the  Tonto 
Apaches.  Brevet  Brigadier  General  Devin,  should  he  carry  out  his  con- 
templated scout  this  summer  to  the  east  of  Camp  Lincoln,  will  be  able 
to  give  information  of  a  country  of  which  very  little,  if  anything,  is 
now  known,  but  which  popular  report  makes  a  country  unsafe  to  be  ex- 
plored by  anything  less  than  300  men.  Major  Clendenin,  in  a  scout 
from  Camp  McDowell,  made  at  about  the  time  of  my  visit  to  that  post, 
saw  no  traces  of  Indians.  The  establishment  of  the  long  contemplated 
Camp  Reno  will  bring  troops  into  close  proximity  with  these  Indians, 
and  aUow  advantageous  movements  to  the  north  and  east  or  to  the 
south  against  the  £idians  known  as  the  Pinal  Apaches.  The  Indians 
inhabiting  the  Pinal  (Pinetaiio)  mountains  seem  to  be  the  most  danger- 
ous as  well  the  most  difficult  of  subjugation.  Their  haunts  in  the  moun- 
tains are  at  places  almost  inaccessible  to  the  white  man,  and  on  a  com- 
mon route  followed  by  our  troops  it  is  necessaiy  to  leave  the  horses  be- 
hind, and  any  cavalry  in  the  column  to  continue  on  foot.  The  band 
which  lately  obtained  the  large  herd  of  cattle  found  its  place  of  safety 
in  these  mountains,  and  at  the  latest  accounts  our  toops  could  not  dis- 
lodge it.  Contiguous  to  this  tribe,  and  able  to  join  it  in  these  moun- 
tains, are  the  Arivapa  Apaches,  living  about  Arivapa  river,  and  not  far 
from  Cami^  Grant,  (their  incomings  and  outgoings  and  the  final  firing 
upon  them  and  killing  tliree  of  their  number  I  narrated  in  my  report  of 
Camp  Grant,)  the  Coyotero  Apaches  and  Sierra  Blanca  Apaches,  most 
of  whom  come  into  Camp  Goodwin  and  are  fed  there,  and  also  the  band 
of  Cochees,  whose  haunts  properly  are  the  Chiricahua  mountains,  south- 
ern Arizona  and  northern  Sonora. 

Concerning  the  Indians  upon  the  reservation  at  Camp  Goodwin,  Coyo- 
teros,  and  Sierra  Blancas,  almost  every  officer  in  Arizona,  almost  every 
citizen  there,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sonora,  are  loud  in  their 
condemnation  of  the  policy  under  which  they  are  subsisted  there,  and 
trace  to  these  Indians  many  of  the  outrages  committed.  I  have  not  yet 
found  any  good  foundations  for  the  belief  of  officers  and  citizens.  We 
surely  must  look  to  the  settling  of  all  these  Indians  on  resei'\^ations  in 
the  end,  unless  the  popular  war  of  extermination  is  successfully  waged, 
which  is  not  at  all  probable ;  and  the  failure  to  keep  the  Indians  there 
after  they  have  once  gone  is  certainly  not  the  fault  of  the  system,  but 
rather  of  the  administration  of  affairs  at  the  reservation.  Stories  of 
the  most  improbable  nature  are  circulated,  and  seem  to  be  generally 
believed,  in  regard  to  all  peace  negotiations  or  friendly  relations  between 
Indians  and  troops.  As  an  instance  of  these,  the  most  unjustifiable 
firing  upon  the  Indians  at  Camp  McDowell,  of  which  I  made  report,  was 
explained  at  Tucson,  and  the  story  generally  credited,  as  follows :  That 
these  Indians  informed  General  Alexander  that  he  must  not  move  out, 
as  directed,  in  co-operation  with  General  Crittenden ;  that  they  would 
not  suffer  it;  for  this  the  troops  attacked.  General  opinion,  "served 
the  Indians  right;"  fact.  General  Alexander  not  there;  Indians  perfectly 
peaceable  about  camp ;  the  attack  a  most  disgraceful  affair  upon  our 
part. 
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Anbtlier  instance :  Upon  arriving  at  Tucson,  I  was  told, "  Indians 
have  arisen  at  Goodwin,  attacked  the  garrison,  killed  one  man,  wounded 
two  or  three;  all  have  left  the  reserve;''  uiiiversal  satisfaction  at  this. 
•The  truth,  a«  far  as  it  could  be  ascertained,  was  that  one  soldier  had 
been  killed ;  no  general  attack.  In  a  few  days  a  report  came  from  a 
lieutenant  temporarily  commanding  Camp  Goodwin,  ''I  have  the  honor 
to  report  Indians  all  back,  and  every  tiling  quiet,"  with  no  explanation 
of  their  leaving  and  of  the  many  sensation  items ;  but  it  was  whispered 
that  at  the  bottom  of  the  difficulty  was  a  squaw — source  of  wars,  for- 
eign and  domestic,  from  time  immemorial ! 

Cochees  band  ha>s  always  been  reported  small,  but  brave  and  reso- 
lute.   Keports  vary  as  to  whether  Cochees  himself  is  living. 

The  Piu^as  and  Maricopas  live  on  the  Gila  river,  from  Mancopa  Wells 
to  a  short  distance  beyond  Sacaton.  By  the  last  census  the  former 
numbered  above  4,000,  men,  women,  and  children  ;  the  latter  about  400. 
The}^  have  a  reservation  here,  and  an  Indian  agent  living  at  Pimas 
villages.  But  little  ha«  been  done  by  the  Indian  department  for  their 
benefit.  Their  friendship  to  the  whites  for  years  has  been  marked ; 
without  it  many  an  emigrant  after  long  sufferings  and  trials  would  have 
perished.  It  is  the  boast  of  many  of  the  Indians  of  these  tribes  that 
never  has  a  white  man's  blood  been  shed  by  them.  May  the  day  never 
come  when  the  wicked  act  of  any  white  man  shall  provoke  them  to 
hostility.  They  are  an  agricultural  people,  but  the  industry  which  has 
characterized  them  in  the  past  has  been  somewhat  impaired  by  the 
enlistment  of  two  companies  of  them,  and  the  furnishing  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  pay*  rations,  and  clothing;  though  now  discharged  they 
continually  expect  new  enlistments.  They  are  weU  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  all  our  fire-arms,  but,  though  in  case  of  scouts  with  our  troops 
they  take  arms  furnished  them,  thej'  do  not  generally  discharge  their 
pieces  on  conttict  with  the  Apache,  but  rely  on  close  quarters,  their  war 
clubs,  or  the  stocks  of  the  musket  or  carbine.  I  saw  an  instance  of  this 
at  Camp  Grant.  As  soon  as  the  Pimas  and  Maricopas  were  notified 
that  Ai^aches  were  approaching  the  camp,  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficultj^  that  they  could  be  prevented  from  rushing  at  once  to  the 
camx)  and  attacking,  though  the  Apache  bore  a  white  flag.  After  the 
latter  had  been  sent  away,  while  I  was  talking  with  the  Pimas  and 
Maricopas  by  the  river  bank,  some  one  came  to  the  top  of  the  hill  and 
announced  tliat  the  Apaches  were  coming ;  it  seemed  scarcely  a  second 
before  the  friendlj-  Indians,  each  apparently  on  his  own  responsibility, 
were  mounted  and  away,  dashing  over  the  plain  and  through  the  canon 
and  killing  thtee  out  of  six  Indians  who  had  shown  themselves,  knock- 
ing their  brains  out  with  the  stock  of  the  carbine.  After  killing  an 
Apache  they  cannot  be  persuaded  to  touch  the  body ;  they  return  to 
camp  and  will  not  take  food  or  tobacco,  fast  for  a  certain  number  of 
days,  purging  themselves  by  immoderate  drinking  of  water.  After 
destroying  a  rancheria,  or  killing  simply  one  Indian  hostile,  it  is  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  they  can  be  persuaded  to  continue  on  any  scout ; 
so  in  the  case  at  Camp  Grant,  although  they  had  started  on  the  under- 
standing of  a  month's  scout,  after  this  small  affair  at  the  camp  but  four 
out  of,  say  fifty,  would  go  on,  the  rest  must  return  to  their  home  to  do 
penance.  Considering  the  difficulty  of  moving  them  with  our  officers 
and  men,  and  the  little  advantage  to  be  gained  by  regular  enlistment  of 
them,  (unless  it  be,  the  fact  that  the  system  once  adopted  cannot  be 
advantageously  changed,)  it  would  be  a  good  idea,  unless  deemed 
in(*omi)atible  with  the  policy  of  a  great  nation,  to  offer  them  a  reward, 
money,  food,  or  clothing,  for  every  scalp  of  an  Apache  brought,  or  for 
otb^  proof,  if  it  can  be  found,  of  the  killing  of  any  Apache. 
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The  Papagos  in  the  southern  and  southwestern  part  of  the  Territory 
are,  like  thje  tribe  last  mentioned,  industrious,  and  like  them  friendly  to 
us  and  hostile  to  the  Apache.  Nothing  is  done  by  our  government 
for  them.  t 

The  Moquis,  in  the  northern  and  northeastern  part  of  the  Territory, 
live  in  villages,  are  reported  more  civilized,  more  familiar  with  the  arts 
and  manufactures  than  even  the  Maricopas  and  Pimas.  They  once 
paid  a  visit  to  the  commanding  officer  at  Prescott ;  through  some  mis- 
take they  were  then  put  in  the  guard-house,  but  an  explanation  after- 
wards made,  fixed  the  matter  properly.  Their  hostility  to  the  Ax^ache 
is  reported  intense.  It  would  l>e  well  for  communication  to  be  made 
with  them  from  some  camp  in  Arizona,  and  if,  since  it  is  reported  that 
the  lands  which  they  occupy  are  failing  in  water,  they  could  be  induced 
to  move  to  the  valley  of  the  Verde  (near  Camp  Lincoln)  or  anywhere 
in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Verde,  it  would  be  a  valuable  auxiliary 
towards  the  reduction  of  the  Apache, 

The  enumeration  of  these  tribes  and  their  condition  seems  to  me 
sufficient  to  indicate  what  I  premised :  the  necessity  of  action  by  the 
government  with  a  view  to  settling  permanently  the  Indians  of  Ari- 
zona. 

Kind  and  liberal  treatment  of  the  Pimas,  Maricopas,  Papagos, 
Moquis,  and  the  tribes  of  the  Colorado  river,  seems  essential  to 
the  future  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  nothing  more  than  a  just  recog- 
nition of  the  value  of  their  friendship  to  us  in  the  past,  while  more  clearly 
defined  relations  with  the  Indians  about  Camp  Goodwin,  an  extension 
of  their  reservation,  and  an  endeavor  through  them  to  open  communi- 
cation with  hostile  tribes,  are  measures  dictated  alike  by  prudence  and 
humanity. 

Here  in  many  places  no  eflbrts  have  been  made  to  care  for  those  whose 
friendship  is  valuable,  whose  enmity  would  be  most  expensive.  The 
consequence  is  that  a  large  number  of  Indians  are  fed  throughout  the 
Territory  b}^  the  subsistence  department  of  the  army;  as  such  issues 
are  forbidden  by  the  regulations  of  the  army,  the  thing  is  evaded  by 
calling  these  subjects  of  the  army  bounty  ''  Indian  prisoners,"  although 
it  is  well  known  that  they  are  not  prisoners.  The  consequence  of  not 
feeding  many  of  them  would  be  most  serious  j  but  an  authorized  regular 
feeding  recorded  as  "to  Indians,"  paid  for  from  an  appropriation  for  this 
purpose,  would  accomplish  much  more  than  the  present  habit  at  many 
places  of  giving  them  food  from  time  to  time,  and  would  do  much  towards 
bringing  in  the  hostile  ones. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHAS.  A.  WHITTIER, 
Captain^  Aide deCampy  and  A,  A.  L  0. 

Brevet  Major  James  B.  Fry,  A.  A.  O.  ' 


l^VADA  SUPEEINTENDENCY. 

No.  26. 

Carson  City,  Nevada, 

September  10, 1868. 

Sir  :  In  presenting  my  third  annual  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
Indians  in  this  auperin tendency,  I  have  but  little  to  say  that  has  not  be^n 
said  before,  either  in  jny  annual  or  monthly  reports.    I  would  resi)ect- 
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fully  refer  the  department  to  my  r^ort  for  1866  for  the  number  and  classi- 
fication of  the  difterent  tribes  in  this  8ui>erinteudency.  The  number  has 
not  mat^irially  altered  since  that  time.  The  hostile  Indians  in  the  north 
have  been  reduced  some  350  within  the  last  two  years  by  losses  in  battle 
with  the  soldiers  and  citizens.  At  Walker  liiver  reserve  several  have 
died  with  fevers ;  the  number  of  deaths  about  equalling  the  births.  At 
Truckee  River  reservation,  and  on  the  Carson  river,  the  Pi-Utes  have 
Increased,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  about  300.  The  Washoe^  have  more 
than  held  their  own,  contrary  to  my  expectations.  In  the  aggi-egate,  I 
find  that  with  the  friendly  Indians  there  has  been  quite  an  increase  in 
the  western  part  of  this  superintendency.  There  has  been  no  demon- 
stration of  a  hostile  character  anywhere  in  this  superintendency  since  the 
murder  of  the  Pearson  family  in  April  last,  and  that  was  done  by  Indians 
belonging  to  the  California  superintendency,  they  making  a  raid  over  the 
line  into  this  State,  and  returning  to  Pitt  River  valley,  in  California, 
without  making  a  halt.  I  apprehend  no  further  outbreak  of  the  Indians 
anywhere  in  the  superintendency.  The  progress  of  the  Central  Pacific 
railroad  du-ectly  through  this  State  has  a  great  tendency  to  restrain  the 
few  wild  bands  that  are  laboring  under  the  false  impression  that  they 
can  make  successful  war  on  the  whites.  The  Shoshones  in  the  eastern 
and  southern  portions  of  this  State  are  quiet  and  peaceable,  and  inclined 
to  work.  In  many  instances  they  make  good  farm  hands  and  work  well 
in  the  mines.  They  have  not  received  much  attention  from  this  super- 
intendency, as  it  is  better  to  let  them  alone  than  to  go  among  them  and 
make  promises  that  cannot  be  fulfilled.  The  appropriation  for  tliis  super- 
intendence^ is  so  small  that  it  would  be  useless  to  undertake  to  help  their 
condition. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  that  we  have  12,000  souls  to  look 
after,  and  that  we  have  but  $20,000  in  ciuTcncy  to  aid  them  with,  and 
that,  too,  in  a  coimtry  where  the  necessaries  of  life  and  tiavelling  ex- 
penses are  very  high,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  an  equal  distribution  of  less 
than  $1  to  each  person  would  not  benefit  them  materially.,  The  only  way 
I  have  been  able  to  aid  them  is  to  purchase  farming  implements  for  those 
on  the  reservations,  and  showing  them  how  to  catch  fish  in  greater  quan- 
tities in  the  river,  and  to  fish  in  the  lakes.  They  have  never  fished  in 
the  lakes  before. 

During  the  two  seasons  last  past  it  has  been  impossible  to  raise  any 
considerable  quantity  of  produce  on  either  of  the  reservations  on  account 
of  high  water. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  the  situation  of  these  reserves  to  show 
how  it  is  that  the  river  bottoms  are  so  apt  to  overflow. 

The  two  reservations  are  selected  so  as  to  include  the  two  lakes, 
Walker  and  P^Tamid.  These  lakes,  as  you  will  see,  are  situated  in  the 
great  basin  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  and  have  no  outlets, 
but  depend  upon  evaporation  to  carry  ofl^"  the  flood  of  water  constantly 
pouring  into  them.  The  rivers  rising  in  the  mountains  run  through  the 
sage  brush  deserts  until  they  empty  into  the  lakes,  which  thus  become 
great  reservoirs.  The  river  bottoms  are  narrow,  there  not  being  on  an 
average  more  than  one-fourth  of  a  mile  in  width  of  arable  land.  The 
bluffs  are  high.  As  the  streams  approach  the  lakes  they  become  slug- 
gish.   The  rivers  are  supplied  by  the  snow  on  the  mountains. 

When  we  have  a  severe  winter  and  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  the  amount 
of  water  pouring  into  the  lakes  from  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  summer 
exceeds  the  evaporation,  causing  the  rivers  to  overflow  their  banks  for 
several  miles  from  the  lakes.  The  reservations  include  the  lakes,  but  not 
many  miles  of  the  rivers. 
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While  the  Pi-Uteshave  not  been  able  to  make  as  much  progress  in  farm- 
ing as  I  could  wish,  they  have  had  an  abundant  supply  ot  fish.  This 
source  of  subsistence  is  sure,  so  long  as  thereserves  arehel^i  exclusively 
for  them.  1  desire  again  to  call  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  schools. 
The  Indians  are  nearly  all  anxious  to  read  and  write ;  and  it  is  a  serious 
fact  that  I  never  visit  them  without  being  talked  to  on  the  subject  of 
schools  and  ha^ing  inquiries  made  about  the  white  man's  God.  One 
school  to  commence  with  ^upon  the  manual  labor  principle)  and  open  for 
children  of  the  different  tribes,  would  give  great  satisfaction  to  the  In- 
dians and  be  the  cause  of  bringing  them  nearer  to  ci\ilization  and  Christi- 
anity than  anything  else  could  do. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  G.  PARKER,  Superintendent 
Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D,  C. 


No.  27. 


Walker  River  Indian  Reserve, 

August  30,  1868, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  of  the 
Indian  affairs  of  this  reserve. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  1867,  a  white  man  named  Dye  was  killed  in  the 
Como  mountains,  about  30  miles  west  of  this  agency.  The  deed  was 
charged  to  a  band  of  Walker  River  Pi-Utes  that  were  camped  in  the 
\icinity. 

The  day  before  this  occurrence  an  Indian,  named  Tnickee  John,  was 
killed  onTruckee  river  by  two  drunken  white  men;  and  two  Carson  Lake 
Pi-Utes  were  badly  wounded  on  the  road  10  miles  east  of  Virginia  City 
by  the  same  men.  Much  excitement  was  caused  by  these  outrages 
among  both  whites  and  Indians.  On  Truckee  river  the  settlers  left  their 
farms  and  concentrated  for  defence. 

Ireac>hed  their  encampment  on  the  8th,. and  the  next  day  had  an 
interv  iew  with  the  Indians  and  foimd  they  entertained  no  idea  of  retal 
iating  upon  the  whites  for  the  murder  of  Truckee  John,  but  were,  on  the 
contrary,  as  badly  frightened  as  the  whites. 

The  alarm  was  created  by  false  stories  put  in  circulation  by  persons 
who  no  doubt  wished  to  bring  on  a  collision  with  the  Indians. 

RetiUTiing  I  arrived  at  Fort  Churchill  on  the  11th,  where  I  met  Gov. 
Blasdell  and  a  large  number  of  Walker  River  Pi-Utes,  whom  the  gover- 
nor had  assembled  during  my  absence  at  Truckee  for'  the  purpose  of 
ferreting  out  the  murderers  of  Dye. 

The  governor  seemed  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  these 
Indians  had  comitted  the  n^urder,  while  I,  judging  from  the  circum- 
stances, took  the  opposite  view.  It  is  not  probable  they  would  commit 
an  act  of  that  kind  near  their  own  camps,  while  200  woodmen  were  work- 
ing in  the  mountains  about. 

Finding  that  no  information  could  be  gained  concerning  the  perpetra- 
tors of  the  deed,  the  governor  then  offered  the  Indians  a  reward  of 
$300  for  the  delivery  of  the  murderers  into  the  hands  of  the  sheiiff  of 
Lyon  county.  Since  then  I  have  improved  every  opportunity  to  inves- 
tigate the  case,  and  believe  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  Dye  was  killed 
by  Washoe  Indians,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  Walker  River  Pi-Utes 
into  trouble. 

On  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  August  last,  two  Walker  Piver  Pi-Utes, 
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Sam  and  Jiin,  who  had  been  under  arrest  for  more  than  two  years  for 
the  murder^  of  Stuart  and  Rabe,  (spoken  of  in  my  annual  report  for 
18G6,)  made'their  escape  for  the  third  time  from  the  guard-house  at  Fort 
Churchill.  An  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  by  the  military  to  retake 
them.  Having  had  great  trouble  arresting  these  two  Indians  on  three 
different  occasions,  I  felt  inclined  to  pursue  a  conciliatory  policy  with 
them,  hoping  that  they  had  become  reformed  and  woiUd  give  no  further 
trouble.  Up  to  the  present  time  this  hope,  so  far  as  Sam  is  concerned, 
is  fully  realized.  Jim  had  a  large  number  of  relatives  who  have  always 
been  the  most  intractable  Indians  connected  with  this  reserve.  Among 
their  number  were  his  two  brothers,  who  were  equally  as  bad  as  himself, 
they  having  after  the  arrest  of  Jim  killed  an  Indian  on  the  giomid  that 
he  was  the  first  to  inform  of  the  murder. 

This  band,  acting  a«  a  unit,  were  a  terror  to  the  balance  of  the  tribe, 
among  whom  there  is  no  responsible  head  or  leader;  consequently  no 
concert  of  action. 

Soon  after  Jim  got  among  his  friends,  who  were  camped  in  the  moun- 
tains GO  miles  south  of  this  agency,  they  commenced  to  tyrannize  over 
Indians  that  had  always  been  friendly  towards  the  whites.  Two  horses 
were  stolen  from  an  American  by  Jim,  and  continual  threats  were  made 
by  the  band  that  they  would  commit  acts  that  would  bring  about  hostil- 
ities between  the  Americ^ans  and  Indians,  in  which  case  the  latter  would 
be  forced  to  become  their  friends. 

The  citizens  of  Aurora  and  East  Walker  river,  learning  of  the  locality 
and  threats  of  this  band,  warned  the  Indians  generally,  that  upon  the 
least  provocation  an  onslaught  would  be  made  against  them. 

Owing  to  this  threatening  state  of  affairs,  many  Indians  who  had 
gathered  pine-nuts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  renegade  band  and  prepared 
to  remain  during  the  winter  were  frightened  off,  having  to  leave  behind 
the  principal  part  of  their  winter's  stores  of  food,  which  were  generally 
destroyed  by  the  hostile  Indians. 

Scarcely  a  day  passed  without  Indians  coming  to  me  with  complaints 
of  this  band,  and  the  request  was  unanimous  that  measures  should  be 
taken  to  quell  them,  in  order  that  further  and  more  serious  trouble  might 
be  averted. 

Upon  consultation  with  the  commanding  officers  at  Fort  Churchill, 
it  was  deemed  best  that  Jim  and  his  two  brothers  be  captured  ami 
confined  at  that  post.  Accordingly,  on  the  13th  of  December  last,  I  left 
the  fort  with  eight  cavalry  men.  At  this  reserve  we  were  joined  by  15 
Pi-Ute  warriors.  We  then  travelled  nights,  and  after  making  75  miles 
through  a  rough  mountainous  country,  airived  in  the \4cini ty  of  the  hostile 
camps.  Here  we  divided  into  three  paities  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
sevend  camps  simultaneously.  Jim  and  his  two  brothers  were  siu*- 
prised  and  captured  by  the  party  that  I  was  with,  but  made  their  escai>e 
a  few  moments  afterwards,  and  before  the  other  parties  came  up.  Their 
running  was  so  unexpected  that  they  had  disappeared  in  the  timber 
before  the  soldiers  and  Indians  commenced  pursuit,  which  lasted  about 
an  houi*,  and  resulted  in  the  killing  of  the  three  brothers.  Since  then  the 
balance  of  the  band  have  conducted  themselves  properly,  and  are  now 
camped  on  the  reserve  near  this  agency. 

The  general  behavior  of  the  Walker  River  Pi-Utes  for  the  year  past 
has  been  an  improvement  on  that  of  any  previous  one  since  my  connec- 
tion with  Indian  affairs. 

Much  sickness  has  prevailed  among  these  Indians  during  the  year 
pii.st.  According  to  the  record  kept  by  E.  A.  Washington,  interpreter, 
between  75  and  100  deaths  occiuTcd  in  the  months  of  August,  Sep- 
tember^ and  October. 
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The  prevailiug  diseases  were  ague,  bilious  and  typlioid  fevers/ which, 
no  doubt,  were  engendered  by  the  extreme  heat  of  the  season,  the  long 
and  continued  overflow  of  the  river,  and  their  filthy  habits. 

The  issuing  of  a  few  boxes  of  soap  at  the  commencement  of  the  hot 
season  would,  no  doubt,  prove  an  excellent  sanitary  measure. 

Many  of  the  afflicted  camps  were  unable  to  remove  to  the  pine-nut 
country  in  season  to  seciue  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  for  the  winter. 
These  located  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  Virginia  City,  where  they 
were  able  to  earn  their  living  by  doing  light  jobs  of  work. 

This  spring  the  measles  broke  out  among  them  and  caused  the  death 
of  about  25  of  their  number,  mostly  children.  In  June  this  disease 
became  prevalent  among  the  Indians  upon  this  reserve.  Having  antici- 
pated its  appearance,  I  had  procured  in  advance  a  considerable  amount 
of  medicine  from  Dr.  Hiller's  homoeopathic  dispensary,  Virginia  City, 
which  I  administered  with  good  success.  Out  of  83  cases  but  two  proved 
fatal. 

The  garden  planted  by  E.  A.  Washington,  the  interpreter,  at  this 
agency  last  yeai-  was  destroyed  by  water.  I  planted  the  same  ground 
this  seiison  with  the  same  result. 

The  agency  house  has  been  since  May,  and  will  be  until  October  next, 
on  a  small  island,  with  no  way  of  getting  to  or  from  it  except  by  wading 
through  water  and  mire  for  a  distance  of  200  yards. 

In  consequence  of  the  locality  being  very  unhealthy'  and  infested  with 
countless  myriads  of  mosquitoes,  I  have  camped  most  of  the  time  during 
the  summer  on  the  lake  shore.  . 

The  cause  of  this  high  water  is  the  melting  of  the  vast  amount  of  snow 
that  accumulated  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  during  the  winter.  All  the  agri- 
cultuial  land  of  this  reserve,  excepting  1,000  acres  near  the  lake,  is  now 
under  water,  or  so  wet  as  to  be  unfit  for  farming  puii>ose8,  and  was  so 
last  summer  and  during  the  season  of  1862. 

Last  spring  a  mining  district  was  formed  to  the  west  of  the  lake  and 
within  the  limits  of  this  reserve.  The  lodes  are  numerous  and  contain 
gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead.  Several  companies  are  now  engaged 
prospecting  them  for  the  purpose  of  testing  their  permanency  and  wealth. 

The  act  organizing  the  Territory  of  Nevada  pro\ides  that  established 
Indian  reservations  shall  form  no  part  of  the  Territory  until  the  Indians 
express  a  willingness  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  that  they 
should.    This  the  Indians  have  never  doAe. 

The  present  size  of  the  Walker  river  Indian  reserve,  containing,  as  it 
does,  about  600  square  miles,  is  both  unnecessary^  and  undesirable.  I 
would  recommend  that  it  be  reduced  to  40  square  miles,  10  miles  long 
by  four  wide,  to  include  a  small  portion  of  the  lake  that  is  used  by  the 
Indians  for  fishing  purposes,  and  to  extend  up  the  river  from  its  mouth 
10  miles.  The  reserve  so  reduced  would  embrace  all  that  is  desirable 
about  the  present  one,  containing,  as  it  would,  1,000  acres  agricultural 
land,  500  acres  hay  land,  a  considerable  body  of  cotton  wood  timber,  and 
the  valuable  fishery  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  should  then  be  secured 
to  the  Indians  for  all  time  to  come,  and  never  form  a  part  of  the  State, 
which  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  Indians  may  be  shielded  from  the 
State  law  prohibiting  the  catching  of  fish  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  abandoned  portion  would  comprise  the  mineral  lands  and  a  large 
amount  of  territory  that  will  never  be  of  any  value,  excepting  about  2,000 
acres  which  is  subject  to  overflow,  and  consequently  unreliable  for  fai-m- 
ing  purposes. 

The  exi)erience  of  the  past  two  years  has  wholly  reversed  my  opinion 
of  the  practicability  of  farming  to  any  considerable  extent  with  these 
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Indians.  The  frosts,  floods,  drouths,  and  alkalies  all  tend  to  make  it  a 
very  uncertain  business.  There  are  many  farms  in  this  State  that  were 
once  considered  valuable,  which  are  now  either  abandoned  or  can  be  pur- 
chased for  much  less  than  improvements  cost. 

Owing  to  the  character  of  this  country  the  necessity  for  domesticating 
the  Indians  is  not  urgent  nor  never  will  be.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
our  white  population  live  in  towns  located  in  the  vicinity  of  mines  and 
import  nearl}'^  everything  they  use.  The  agricultural  land  in  this  State 
does  not  amount  to  more  than  one  acre  in  300,  consequently  there  are 
immense  tracts  of  territory  over  which  the  Indians  can  roam  and  i}rocure 
from  it  whatever  subsistence  they  ever  have  done  heretofore  without 
interfering  with  the  rights  of  any  one.  Each  year  there  is  a  noticeable 
change  for  the  better  among  these  people,  while  the  number  of  those  that 
are  gaining  a  livelihood  by  work  are  continually  increasing. 

Horse  stealing  and  cattle  killing  have  become  verj'^  rare  occurrences- 
They  still  adhere  to  their  correct  principles  of  morality  and  temperance. 

Ways  and  means  should  be  extended  to  this  agency  for  the  prompt 
alleviation  of  suft'ering.  During  the  sickly  period  last  fall  I  was  com- 
pelled to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  many  urgent  calls  for  assistance.  The  Indians 
believed  the  sickness  to  be  contagious,  and  as  it  increased  moved  in  small 
camps  to  isolated  places.  There  were  instances  where  nearly  every  mem- 
ber of  a  camp  sickened  and  died,  oft<intimes  leaving  small  children  to 
perish  of  hunger  and  thirst.  In  cases  of  this  kind  that  came  to  my  notice 
I  prevailed  upon  the  relatives  to  take  the  children  in  charge.  In  many  cases 
the  well  ones  were  unable  to  furnish  proper  and  sufficient  subsistence 
for  the  sick.  I  did  all  that  was  possible  under  the  circumstances  to  assist 
them.  Many  of  the  particulars  of  this  unfortimate  event  were  unknown 
to  me  until  weeks  afterwards.  I  felt  that  it  would  be  a  mockery  to  go 
about  empty  handed  searching  for  objects  of  charity. 
Very  respectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

FRANKLIN  CAMPBELL, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

Hon.  H.  G.  Parker, 

SxipH  Indian  Affairs j  Carson  City,  Nevada. 


UTAH  SUPERINDENDENCY. 

No.  28. 

Office  of  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  Utah, 

Salt  LaJce  City,  September  16,  1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  general  con- 
dition of  Indian  affairs  within  the  Utah  superintendency  for  the  past 
year. 

INDIAN  population. 

The  numbers  and  classification  of  the  Indians  within  this  superintend- 
ency a«  given  in  my  last  annual  report  is,  I  am  satisfied  from  careful 
investigation  made  during  the  past  year,  substantially  correct.  For  con- 
venience of  reference  the  tabular  statement  is  repeated,  and  is  as  follows : 

Tribes  speaking  the  Utah  language. 

1.  Uintas 100 

2.  Timpanoags 800 

3.  Sanpitches 400 


• 
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4.  Tampah-TTtes 500 

5.  FishUtes.... 100 

6.  Goshen-Utes 400 

7.  Pah- Vents 1,500 

8.  PahEdes 4,000 

9.  Pah  Utes 1,600 

10.  Pahranagats : ; 700 

11.  She-ba-retches 1,500 

12.  Elk  Mountain  Utes 2,500 

15,300 

Tribes  speaking  the  Shoshone  language. 

1.  Eastern  Shoshones 2,000 

2.  Northwestern  Shoshones 1,800 

3.  Western  Shoshones 2,000 

5,800 


Tribes  speaking  dialects  containing  both  Utah,  Shoshone,  and  Ban- 
nock words : 

• 

1.  Gum-min-tahs,  or  Weber  Utes.  This  tribe  is  formed  from  num- 
bers of  different  Utah  and  Shoshone  bands,  the  Utah  element 
largely  predominating  in  their  language^  and  numbers  about. .      650 

2.  Goship,  or  Gosha  Utes.  This  tribe  is  similarly  formed  to  that 
last  named,  the  Shoshone  element,  however,  largely  predomi- 
nating. There  are  also  numerous  Bannock  words  in  their  lan- 
guage, and  many  Goships  marry  Bannock  squaws.  They  num- 
ber about 1,100 

3.  Mixed  bands  of  Bannocks  and  Shoshones.  About  three- 
fourths  of  this  tribe  are  Shoshones,  and  one-fourth  Bannocks. 
This  tribe,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  formed  from  the  two  tribes 
last  mentioned.  It«  members  speak  a  language  mostly  of  Sho- 
slione  words,  although  some  of  the  more  recent  additions  to  the 
band  speak  only  the  Bannock  tongue.    This  tribe  numbers — 

Shoshones : 1,800 

Bannocks GOO 

2,400 

4,150 

Recapitulation.  • 

Utah  tribes 15,300 

Shoshones 5,800 

Mixed  tribes 4,150 

25,250 

In  my  last  report  reference  was  made  to  the  She-ba-retches,  a  wild  tribe 
ranging  in  southeastern  Utah,  and  holding  intercourse  almost  entirely 
with  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  In  a  subsequent  portion  of  this  report, 
under  the  head  of  Indian  depredations,  is  given  an  account*  of  an  inter- 
view with  some  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  this  tribe,  who  were  thus  for 
the  first  time  brought  into  intercourse  with  the  whites  upon  the  western 
slope  of  the  Wasatch  mountains. 
39  I 
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The  number  of  Indians  throughout  the  superintendencv  is  unquestion- 
ably upon  the  decrease.  Intercourse  with  depraved  and  vicious  whites 
has  scattered  among  them  the  seeds  of  diseases  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
simple  remedial  agents  known  in  their  practice  of  medicine.  Diseases  of 
a  syphilitic  or  scrofulous  character  are  transmitted  to  the  children  from 
the  parents,  causing  among  them  a  fearful  mortality,  llie  relatively 
small  number  of  young  men  and  women  among  them  cannot  but  be 
noticed  by  any  intelligent  observer. 

THE  UINTAHS. 

Chief  Sowiet,  who  claims  to  be  132  years  of  age^  is  still  alive,  although 
incapacitated  by  age  and  infirmity  from  a)l  active  participation  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  tribe.  Sowiet  has  at  all  times  been  a  worthy  and  reliable 
chief,  and  his  infirmity  is  a  misfortune  in  other  respects  than  the  loss  of 
his  influence  on  the  side  of  peace  and  justice.  The  various  distinct  bands 
and  tribes  of  Utahs  are  virtually  without  an  efi&cient  head  chi^  wbose 
authority  would  be  everywhere  recognized.  Tabby,  the  principal  chief 
of  the  Uintahs,  is  not  fully  recognized  as  their  chief  by  the  small  bands  of 
San  pitches,  Yampas,  Timpanoags,  and  others  upon  the  Uinta  reservation, 
and  in  case  of  the  recurrence  of  petty  stealing  raids  there  is  no  recognized 
head  chief  who  can  be  held  accountable  for  the  depredations,  or  whose 
authority  to  punish  the  offenders  would  be  acquiesced  in  by  all.  The 
office  of  head  chief  is  elective,  all  the  different  bands  of  Utahs  being 
entitled  to  a  vote ;  but  no  action  will  be  had  in  the  premises  during  the  life 
of  Sowiet,  and  the  present  somewhat  anomalous  condition  of  affairs  will 
doubtless  continue  so  long  as  he  shall  live.  The  labors  of  these  Indians 
in  farming  are  detailed  in  that  portion  of  this  report  relative  to  the 
Uintah  agency. 

THE  PAH- VENTS. 

These  Indians  as  a  class  show  greater  aptitude  for  farming  than  any 
others  in  the  superintendency.  I  have  heretofore  often  had  occasion  in 
my  communications  with  you  to  speak  highly  of  the  worth  of  and  reli- 
ability of  Kanash,  the  principal  chief  of  the  tribe.  He  constantly  encour- 
ages his  Indians  to  labor,  and  is  himself  thoroughly  industrious. 

In  May  last  I  hired  and  ploughed  for  the  Pah-Vents  about  20  acres  of 
land,  and  furnished  them  each  grain.  They  irrigated  and  cared  for  the 
crop,  and  cut  poles  for  fencing  their  fields.  The  grasshopi)er8,  however, 
have  almost  entirely  destroyed  their  grain. 

With  suitable  aid  and  encx)uragemeiit  the  Pah- Vents  would  cultivate 
and  care  for  a  large  amount  of  farming  land.  To  provide  them  a  farm 
with  feupes,  buildings,  tools,  &c.,  at  their  present  location,  would,  how- 
ever, be  a  considerable  expense,  and  one  which  I  have  not  felt  justified 
in  incurring,  in  view  of  the  proposed  speedy  removal  of  the  tribe  with 
the  other  Utah  Indians  to  the  Uintah  reservation. 

THE  PAH-EDES  AND  PAH-UTES. 

These  tribes  range  over  all  that  part  of  Utah  south  of  the  city  of 
Fillmore,  in  Millard  county.  Their  country  is  mostly  a  desert,  and  the 
Indians  wretchedly  poor.  Several  bands,  whose  homes  are  near  the 
different  settlements,  have  been  aided  by  the  settlers  to  put  in  a  few 
acres  of  land  to  crops,  and  the  amount  thus  raised  by  them  will  relieve, 
in  some  small  measure,  their  immediate  necessities.  With  suitable  en- 
couragement they  could  be  readily  engaged  in  farming,  and  soon  made 
self-sustaining. 
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THE  EASTERN  SHOSHONES. 

This  band  has  been,  since  1861,  under  the  immediate  care  of  Agent 
Luther  Mann.  Chief  Washakee  retains  the  same  upright  and  manly  char- 
acter he  has  ever  sustained  from  the  first  settlemetit  of  Utah.  His  oon- 
trol  over  his  Indians  is  more  absolute  than  that  of  any  other  chief  within 
the  superintendency,  and  such  influence  is  uniformly  exercised  wisely 
and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Indian.  In  the  full  and  well-considered 
report  of  Agent  Mann,  which  is  herewith  transmitted,  a  detailed  account 
is  given  of  the  conference  between  General  Augur,  of  the  Indian  peace 
commission,  and  the  eastern  Shoshones  and  Bannocks,  with  its  success- 
fhl  results.  The  setting  apart  of  a  portion  of  the  Wind  River  vajley  as 
a  reservation  for  the  eastern  Shoshones  is  calculated  to  perpetuate  the 
good  feeling  now  existing  between  these  and  the  whites,  since  this  has 
long  been  an  object  of  their  most  ardent  desire. 

WESTERN    AND    NORTHWESTERN    SHOSHONES. 

No  especial  effort  has  yet  been  made  to  engage  the  northwestern 
Shoshones  in  agricultural  pursuits.  They  are  very  anxious  to  have 
cattle  given  to  them,  from  which  to  raise  stock :  and  during  the  past 
summer  I  presented  to  some  of  their  most  reliable  chiefs  fifteen  cows, 
which  they  promised  to  keep  as  breeding  animals.  I  visited  them  again 
a  few  days  since,  and  found  that  they  had  as  yet  eaten  none  of  the  cows. 
They  promised  faithfully  that  these  cows  and  their  increase  should  be 
kept  until  they  ha<l  a  large  herd  of  cattle  of  their  own.  The  western 
Shoshones  during  the  past  year  have  shown  a  most  commendable  zeal 
in  their  farming  operations.  At  Deep  creek  and  at  Euby  valley  are 
the  two  principal  bands  of  the  tribe,  numbering  about  600  each« 
Shortly  after  my  last  annual  report,  when  I  visited  the  tribe,  I  gave  to 
them  some  working  oxen  and  ploughs,  and  in  the  spring  furnished  fhem 
some  seed  grain.  With  very  slight  aid  from  a  white  man  at  each  place, 
to  occasionally  instruct  them  in  the  manner  of  their  cultivation,  they 
have  put  in  about  forty  acres  of  land,  the  crops  upon  which  are  excel- 
lent, and  will  greatly  aid  in  their  support  during  the  coming  winter. 
Their  success  has  greatly  encouraged  them,  and  they  are  eager  to  engage 
still  more  extensively  in  farming  the  coming  year. 

OTHER    TRIBES. 

Ko  change  of  especial  note  has  taken  place  in  the  condition  or  circum- 
stances of  the  other  tribes  since  m^^  last  annual  report. 

UINTAH    RESERVATION. 

Agent  D.  W.  Khodes,  formerly  in  charge  at  this  reser\^ation,  resigned 
on  the  1st  day  of  October  last,  since  which  time  the  agency  has  been 
in  charge  of  Mr.  Pardon  Dodds.  In  his  report,  herewith  transmitted, 
Agent  Dodds  gives  a  summary  of  the  agricultural  operations  at  tiie 
agency  during  the  past  year.  The  crops  were  almost  an  entire  failure, 
owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  grasshoppers,  as  detailed  in  Mr.  Dodds's  report. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  May  5, 1864,  contemplated  the  sale  of 
all  the  Indian  reservations  in  Utah  Territory,  and  the  location  of  the 
Indians  upon  the  Uintah  reservation.  This  reservation  is  of  large  extent, 
nearly  80  miles  square,  abounding  in  good  grazing  land  and  streams  well 
supplied  with  fish,  and  sufiicicDt  agricultural  lands  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. The  valley  of  the  Uintah  is  separated  from  the  settled  portions  of 
this  Territory  by  the  Uintah  and  Wasatch  ranges  of  mountains,  which  are 
BO  elevated  that  they  are  impassable  by  loaded  teaixi&  fcx  T^coa  ^\-  Xwa. 
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months  in  each  year.  This  reduces  the  season  when  supplies  can  be 
hauled  to  the  agency  to  two  or  three  mouths,  and  even  then  the  rough 
mountain  roads  render  such  transportation  both  tedious  and  expensive. 

There  is  npt  sufficient  game  to  supply  the  Indians  with  food,  especially 
when  they  labor  ui>on  the  farm.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  without 
moi'e  abundant  means  it  will  not  be  practicable  to  locate  more  Indians 
upon  the  reservation  until  the  fai'm  shall  produce  a  suri)lus  for  their  use. 
So  long  as  supplies  must  be  hauled  there  to  feed  them,  at  an  expense 
for  transportation  nearly  equalling  their  original  cost,  the  Indians  can  be 
more  economically  subsisted  elsewhere.  When  working^  the  laboring 
Indians  with  their  family  dependents  must  be  fed,  averagmg,  probably, 
three  boarders  to  each  laborer.  Had  the  crops  been  good  the  present 
season,  I  had  designed  to  remove  the  Pah-Vents  tribe  to  the  I'eservation 
next  spring  in  time  for  them  to  put  in  their  crops;  but  without  additional 
means  to  subsist  them  for  the  first  six  months  it  will  be  impracticable. 

The  treaty  made  in  18G5  by  Superintendent  Irish  with  the  different 
tribes  of  Utah  Indians  contemplated  their  early  removal  to  the  reserva- 
tion. I  have  heretofore  repeatedly  urged  that  some  action  be  had  rela- 
tive to  this  treaty.  It  is  iuii)08sible  to  make  the  Indians  fully  compre- 
hend the  reason  why,  when  they  have  observ  ed  their  part  of  the  treaty, 
it  is  not  fidfilled  on  the  part  of  the  government.  I  thuik  the  treaty  emi- 
nently just  and. liberal,  and  trust  it  may  be  ratified;  but  if  it  be  not  rati- 
fied, it  is  desirable  that  it  be  rejected,  and  a  new  treaty  made  extinguish- 
ing the  Indian  title  and  providing  the  means  for  locating  the  Indians 
upon  a  suitable  reservation.  Pending  the  ratification  of  the  old  treaty, 
or  the  negotiation  of  the  new,  an  annual  appropriation  of  at  least  $20,000, 
as  suggested  by  Agent  Dodds,  is  ne<»essarj\ 

The  site  chosen  for  the  reservation  is  an  excellent  one,  being  entirely 
isolated  from  settlements  and  routes  of  travel.  Agent  Dodds  is  a  most 
suitable  man  for  the  position,  being  thoroughly  familiar  with  farming 
and  stock-raising,  and  by  his  devotion  to  the  labors  carried  forwai'd  at 
the  agency,  himself  aiding  and  laboring  with  the  Indians,  hjis  greatly 
.  aided  in  overc*oming  the  hereditary  antipathy  to  labor  characteristic  of 
all  the  Indian  tribes. 

INDIAN  DEPREDATIONS. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  stated  that  I  had  but  a  few  days  before 
returned  from  an  interview  with  the  formerly  hostile  chief  Black  Hawk, 
who  had  promised  to  abstain  from  further  depredations.  About  two 
months  subsequent  to  such  report  I  again  visited  him.  and  having  kept 
his  promise  thus  far,  gave  him  and  his  band  a  cousiaerablc  amount  of 
presents.  From  that  time  himself  and  his  Indians  have  conducted  them- 
selves in  an  exemplary  manner.  Black  Hawk  having  spent  the  greater 
portion  of  his  time  upon  the  Uintah  resen^ation^  and  being  one  of  the 
most  industrious  Indians  in  labors  connected  with  the  farm.  In  some 
of  his  raids  during  the  years  1865-'6-'7,  Black  Hawk  had  engaged  with 
him  some  of  the  wild  Elk  Mountain  Utes  and  She-ba-retches.  i^me  of  the 
latter  tribe,  after  Black  Hawk  had  made  peace,  commenced  to  steal  on 
their  own  account,  and  made  two  or  three  raids  ui)on  the  settlements  in 
San  Pita  county  and  a  mining  camp  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Sevill 
river,  for  the  purpose  of  stealing  stock.  Three  whites  were  killed  during 
the  spring  and  summer  by  these  bands.  I  sent  out  numerous  Indian 
runners,  and  also  the  interpreter  at  Uintah  agency,  with  Indian  guides, 
to  endeavor  to  find  the  hostile  Indians,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  get- 
ting them  assembled  in  Strawberry  valley  to  meet  me.  I  visited  them 
in  the  month  of  August,  finding  20  warriors,  and  about  70  squaws  and 
ciiiidren  of  the  Sheba-Tetchea  Uibe.    My  interview  with  them  was  very 
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satisfactory,  they  having  promised  to  cease  entirely  all  ftirther  depreda- 
tions. They  have  done  so  thus  far,  and  in  a  few  days  I  shall  meet  them 
again  upon  the  Uintah  reservation  and  give  them  presents.  I  feel  confi- 
dent that  no  further  trouble  will  be  had  with  them.  Black  Hawk  accom- 
panied the  interpreter,  and  aided  greatly  in  finding  the  Indians  and 
inducing  them  to  make  peace.  With  above  exceptions,  no  hostilities  or 
depredations  of  any  character  occurred  among  the  Indians  within  this 
superintendency  since  my  last  report.  The  prospects  for  peace  in  the 
future  are  most  encouraging. 

EDUCATION  AND  WEALTH. 

Ko  schools  or  missions  of  any  character  have  been  established  among 
any  of  the  tribes  within  this  superintendency. 

Some  tribes  have  a  considerable  number  of  ponies,  some  also  a  few 
goats  and  cattle.    The  number  of  each  is  as  follows: 


• 

Ponies. 

Cattle. 

Goats. 

Easiem  Shoshoce  ftnd  Bftnnock ......  - ...... ...... ...... ...... 

700 

166 

90 

70 

50 

175 

1,200 

Northwestern  Shosbones 

30 

30 

5 

4 

2 

100 

• 

Western  Shoshones 

Weber  Utes 

6 

Goships 

Pab<  Vents 

6 

Uintah  Utes.  Yamnah  Utes.  Fish  Utes 

55 

Total 

2,451 

171 

67 

Prlea. 

Ponies |30 

CaUIe 40 

Goats 3 


Total  wealth 


Avoraire  Talne. 

$735  30 

eS  40 

2  01 


805  71 


The  country  occupied  by  many  of  the  tribes  is  nearly  destitute  of 
game.  The  eastern  Shoshones  and  Bannocks  range  during  the  winter 
in  a  country  abounding  in  buffalo,  and  take  annual!}^  robes  of  the  value 
of  almost  $20,000.  They  also  take  considerable  numbers  of  deer  and 
beaver  skins.  The  Indians  ranging  along  the  Uintah,  White,  and  Green 
rivers  take  beaver  and  buck  slvins  of  the  annual  value  of  about  $8,000. 
The  value  of  furs  and  skins  taken  by  other  tribes  is  about  $6,000,  mak- 
ing a  total  value  of  $34,000  for  robes,  skins,  and  furs,  taken  by  all  the 
tribes.  There  is  a  demand  among  the  settlers  for  home  use  for  all  the 
robes,  ftirs,  and  skins,  and  the  Indians  take  them  principally  to  the  set- 
tlements for  sale,  and  receive  for  them  probably  more  nearly  their  actual 
value  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  ITnited  States.  With  the  increase 
of  the  population  the  game  of  every  sort  disappears,  and  this  resource 
of  the  Indians  is  becoming  less  valuable  and  reliable  every  year. 

AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS. 

In  previous  portions  of  this  report,  and  in  the  accompanying  report  of 
Agent  Dodds,  detailed  statements  of  agricultural  operations  have  been 
given.  The  devastations  of  the  grasshoppers  have  at  the  Uintah  agency 
and  at  Pah- Vents  farm  nearly  rendered  fruitless  the  labors  at  those 
pointo,  but  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  same  cause  will  operate 
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hereafter.  I  feel  greatly  encouraged  at  the  result  of  the  efforts  made  to 
indace  Indians  to  labor  during  the  past  year.  The  pecuniary  results  are 
not  great,  but  the  first  step  has  been  taken  by  the  Indians  towards  a  con- 
dition of  self-maintenance.  For  the  past  three  years  I  have  been  endea- 
voring especially  to  induce  the  Indians  to  engage  in  farming,  but  with 
limited  success  until  the  present  year.  To  make  them  self-supporting  by 
means  of  manual  labor  will  be  a  work  of  time,  since  the  habits,  traditions, 
and  prejudices  of  countless  generations  must  be  overcome ;  yet  I  feel  most 
hopeful  that  the  work  has  now  been  fairly  inaugurated,  and  with  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  kindly  and  fraternal  policy  heretofore  pursued  by  the 
government  will  move  steadily  forward  to  the  happiest  results. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  statement  of  the  area  of  land  cultivated, 
with  the  amount  and  value  of  the  crops: 


Wheat 

Potatoes 

Oata 

Com 

Tmrnips 

Carrots 

Beets 

Hay 

Other  prod  acts 


Total  valae. 


Acres  cultiva- 
ted principally 
by  g^oyemment. 


50 

4 

6 

30 

20 


40 


Acres  cultiva- 
ted principally 
by  Indians. 


85 
10 


20 

10 

3 

4 


Bushels. 


1,700 
1.000 


1,000 

1,000 

600 

600 

40  tons 


Yalne. 


$5,100 
1,000 


1,500 
500 
300 
300 

1,000 
850 


10.550 


The  value  of  the  farm  products  would  have  been  at  least  quadrupled 
but  for  the  ravages  of  the  grasshoppers. 


APPBOPBIATIONS. 

The  appropriations  for  the  Indian  service  in  this  superintendency,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  Indians  therein,  are  much  smaller  than  in 
any  other  portion  of  the  United  States.  For  the  current  ye^r  the  usual 
appropriations  have  been  largely  reduced.  This  is  especially  unfor- 
tunate, since,  owing  to  the  near  approach  of  the  Pacific  railroad  and  the 
increased  demand  for  supplies  engendered  thereby,  the  prices  of  beef  and 
flour  have  considerably  advanced.  The  fact  that  the  Indians  within  this 
superintendency  are  peaceable  and  friefidly  should  induce  increased  lib- 
erality on  the  part  of  the  paternal  government  rather  than  a  reduction 
of  the  supplies  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed.  Starvation  leads 
to  stealing,  and  stealing  to  war,  with  its  fearful  and  costly  train  of  evils, 
retarding  the  settlement  of  this  country  and  the  development  of  its  agri- 
cultural and  mineral  resources,  imperilling  the  safety  and  speed  of  mail 
and  passenger  transit  across  the  continent,  and  deranging  the  commerce 
of  the  entire  Pacific  coast. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  H.  HEAD,  Superintendent. 

Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor,  Commissioner. 
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No.  29. 

XJiNTAH  Indian  AaENCY,  Utah  Tebritobt, 

September  8, 1868. 

Sm :  In  conformity  with  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  Bureau  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  rei)ort. 

I  took  charge  of  the  business  at  this  agency  on  the  1st  day  of  October, 
1867,  upon  the  resignation  of  Agent  D.  W.  Rhodes. 

I  found  there  a  force  of  five  laborers,  an  interpreter,  and  a  cook.  The  labor- 
ers were  busily  employed  with  the  teams  belonging  at  the  agency,  in  hauling 
supplies  of  provisions,  seed,  grain,  presents,  &c.,  until  about  the  middle 
of  November,  when  the  snows  upon  the  high  mountain  ranges  necessary 
to  be  crossed  compelled  the  cessation  of  such  labor.  The  weather  was 
sufficiently  mild  at  the  agency,  however,  to  enable  us  to  plough  for  about 
a  month  longer,  and  nearly  40  acres  of  land  were  thus  fitted  for  spring 
crops  before  the  winter  commenced.  During  the  winter  the  laborers  took 
care  of  the  cattle,  cut  wood  and  timber  when  the  weather  permitted,  and 
repaired  the  tools  in  readiness  for  the  commencement  of  labor  in  the 
spring.  As  soon  as  the  weather  permitted  in  the  spring,  labor  was  com- 
menced, and  about  60  acres  more  of  land  were  ploughed,  and  with  that 
already  in  order  put  into  crops.  About  60  acres  were  sowed  to  wheat,  6 
acres  to  oats,  30  acres  were  planted  to  com,  and  4  acres  to  potatoes  and 
vegetables.  All  the  crops  put  in  were  of  excellent  promise  until  about 
the  1st  of  July,  at  which  time  the  wheat  and  oat«  were  headed  out,  and 
the  com  about  two  feet  high.  At  this  time  an  innumerable  army  of 
grasshoppers  made  their  appearance,  and  within  a  single  week*the  wheat 
and  oat  crops  were  utterly  destroyed,  the  ground  in  some  places  being 
left  as  bare  as  before  the  grain  was  sowed.  They  also  destroyed  about 
three-fourths  of  the  com*  crop,  and  all  the  vegetables,  except  ae  potatoes, 
which  were  not  especially  injured.  I  at  once  procured  a  quantity  of  tur- 
nip seed,  and  sowed  therewith  a  considerable  portion  of  the  wheat  grounds 
devastated  by  the  grasshopx)ers.  Two  or  three  weeks  after  the  young 
turnips  api)eared  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  we  were  again  visited 
by  the  grasshoppers,  who  utterly  destroyed  them,  not  a  single  turnip,  as 
far  as  I  have  observed,  having  escaped  their  ravages. 

I  had  also  planted  several  thousand  pesLch  stones,  with  the  view  of 
putting  out  an  extensive  orchard :  but  the  grasshoppers  ate  the  leitves, 
and  in  many  instances,  also,  the  Dark  from  the  young  trees,  and  thus 
killed  all  except  two  or  three  hundred.  The  snows  upon  tl  >  mountains 
during  the  last  winter  were  much  heavier  than  usual,  and  did  not  melt 
so  as  to  permit  the  passage  of  wagons  until  the  first  of  July.  Since 
that  time,  with  the  teams  of  the  agency  and  a  few  more  purchased  for 
the  purpose,  we  have  been  engaged  in  transporting  to  the  agency  sup- 
plies, seed,  grain,  &c.,  for  the  coming  year.  That  labor  will  1^  substan- 
tially concluded  during  the  present  month,  when  all  the  men  and  teams 
will  be  at  once  put  to  work  in  ploughing  the  land  for  the  crops  of  the 
coming  season. 

The  foregoing  is  a  brief  r^um^  of  the  agricultural  lab(  vs  performed 
at  the  agency  during  the  past  year.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  imme- 
diate results  are  but  meagre,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  grasshoppers. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  scourge,  the  value  of  the  crops  raised  at  the 
reservation  farm  would  have  reached  at  least  $15,000 ;  as  it  is,  their  value 
will  not  exceed  one-tenth  part  of  that  amount.  Even,  however,  with  the 
slight  present  results,  I  deem  the  cost  of  carrying  forward  the  farming 
oi)erations  a  judicious  exx)enditure,  as  thereby  the  Indians  have  made  no 
inconsiderable  progress  in  their  education  to  habits  of  industry. 
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The  Indians  have  labored  much  more  during  the  present  sea^n  than 
ever  before,  and  although  the  destruction  of  their  crops  will,  of  course, 
operate  to  discourage  them  to  some  extent,  yet  they  appreciate  the  reason 
of  the  failure,  and  are  eager  to  work  upon  the  land  for  the  coming  season. 
During  the  past  spring  it  was  necessary  to  dig  a  large  ditch,  for  pur- 
poses of  irrigating,  nearly  a  mile  long,  and  in  places  deep  and  rocky,  yet 
ilearly  the  whole  of  this  labor  wa«  performed  by  the  Indians.  They  tJso 
aided  greatly  in  planting  the  com,  irrigating  the  crops  generally,  and 
several  of  their  number  have  learned  to  drive  oxen  and  hold  the  plough. 

The  prospect  of  an  extensive  orchard  is  especially  pleasing  to  them, 
as  they  are  excessively  fond  of  fruit.  I  shall  plant  a  large  amount  of 
peach  stones  the  coming  season,  and  in  a  few  years  we  c4n  have  an 
orchard  of  thousands  of  trees  almost  without  expense.  The  soU.  and 
climate  at  the  location  of  the  new  farm  is  well  adapted  for  fruit  culture. 
For  the  purpose  of  settling  the  Indians  upon  this  reservation  an  appro- 
priation of  915,000  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  was  made.  This 
sum  is  not  sufficient  for  the  carrying  forward  of  the  business  of  the  agency 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  yet  small  as  was  that  sum  it  has  been  reduced 
to  85,000  for  the  current  year.  I  trust  that  this  amount  may  yet  be 
increased  by  a  supplemental  appropriation,  and  that  hereafter,  until  the 
treaty  made  several  years  since  be  ratified,  an  annual  appropriation  of 
at  least  $20,000  be  made.  This  amount  should  be  expended  substantially 
as  follows : 

For  the  pay  and  subsistence  of  10  laborers,  including  blacksmith 
and  mechanic $10, 000 

For  the  purchase  of  agricultural  implements,  blankets,  clothing, 

and  presents  for  the  Indians ♦. 5, 000 

For  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  cattle  for  the  Indians. 5,000 

With  the  annual  appropriation  above  referred  to  I  feel  confident  that 
in  a  few  years  the  Indians  could  be  made  nearly  self-sustaining.  Hiey 
show  great  aptitude  as  herdsmen,  and  save  the  few  cattle  they  now  have 
and  their  increa^  with  scrupulous  care. 

Very  resj^ectfully,  your  obedient  servftnt, 

PAEDON  DODDS, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
F.  H.  Head,  Esq., 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs, 


Ko.  30. 


Fort  Bbidger  Agency, 

September  12,  1868. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  department,  I 
have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  relative  to  the  affairs  of 
this  agency. 

About  the  first  of  September,  1867,  the  Indians  under  my  charge  (the 
eastern  bauds  of  Shoshones^  left  here  for  their  hunting  grounds  in  the 
Wind  River  valley.  There  nad  then  recently  occurred  a  series  of  depre- 
dations by  hostile  Indians  upon  prospectors  and  camps  of  the  newly  dis- 
covered Sweetwater  mining  country,  and  threateniugs  were  bitter  against 
all  Indians.  As  this  region  was  directly  in  the  route  of  the  Shoshones, 
I  deemed  it  advisable  to  precede  them  and  allay  the  iH  feeling  so  far  as 
they  were  concerned.    I  did  so,  assuring  the  miners  that  the  best  feeling 
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existed  between  these  Indians  and  the  whites,  and  that  their  presence 
in  the  valley  would  be  protection  against  any  more  raids  by  the  Sioux, 
which  proved  true,  all  hostilities  having  ceased  against  the  miners  until 
after  the  Shosbones  had  returned  to  this  agency. 

As  early  as  May  1, 1868,  advance  parties  reported  themselves.  About 
that  time  I  received  telegraphic  notice  from  General  John  B.  Sanborn 
that  the  peace  commission  would  visit  this  agency  the  4th  of  June,  and 
requesting  all  Indians  under  my  control,  also  tiie  Bannocks  of  this  vicin* 
ity,  to  be  assembled  by  that  time.  I  immediately  sent  out  couriers  to 
accomplish  this  object.  Through  the  efforts  of  Ta^-gee,  their  principal 
chief,  I  succeeded  in  assembling  about  800  Bannocks,  who  had  arrived 
by  the  15th  May.  By  telegram  I  was  authorized  to  purchase  subsist- 
ence for  all  Shoshones  and  Bannocks  until  the  arrival  of  the  commis- 
sioners. Owing  to  the  ill  condition  of  roads  in  their  route  they  were 
unable  to  reach  here  a&cording  to  appointment,  and  in  consequence 
nearly  half  the  Bannocks  had  grown  impatient  and  left  for  their  fishing 
and  summer  resorts  before  the  arrival  of  General  C.  C.  Augur,  who  rep- 
resented the  commission.  In  the  mean  while  a  ftdl  assemblage  of  the 
Shoshones  was  accomplished,  notwithstanding  the  annuities  were  with- 
held, and  the  most  favorable  representations  made  to  them  of  the  bene- 
fits to  result  by  remaining  to  meet  the  commissioners ;  even  a  few  rest- 
less ones  among  these,  unable  to  resist  their  roaming  inclinations,  and 
therefore  not  present  either  at  the  conference  or  distribution  of  annui- 
ties. Immediately  upon  his  arrival  General  Augur  had  an  informal 
meeting  with  Washakie  and  other  leading  men  of  the  Shoshones,  and 
Tag-gee  of  the  Bannocks,  informing  them  of  the  object  sought,  and  desir- 
ing them  to  communicate  with  their  tribes  preparatory  to  a  formal  meet- 
ing. On  the  3d  of  July  all  of  the  headmen  and  a  large  number  of  their 
followers  were  present,  and  had  explained  to  them  fully  the  terms  of  a 
treaty,  which  is  made  known  to  you  in  the  report  of  the  commissioners. 
The  result  of  this  meeting  was  the  acceptance  of  a  treaty,  under  which 
added  benefits  are  guaranteed,  and  a  reservation  in  the  country  of  their 
choice  made  for  these  Indians.  It  is  especially  gratifying  to  me  to  report 
this  fact,  having  repeatedly  urged  the  thing  accomplished  for  several 
years.  Xhe  meeting  waa  most  satisfactory,  and  I  trust  that  an  early  rati- 
fication and  appropriations  under  the  new  treaty  may  be  made  in  time 
for  the  goods  to  reach  the  Indians  by  their  next  annual  visit.  I  am 
especially  desirous  that  such  may  be  accomplished  in  behalf  of  the  Ban- 
nocks, these  Indians  having  for  years  been  entitled  to  annuities  under  a 
former  tieaty,  but  as  yet  deriving  no  benefit  from  their  faithful  observ- 
ance of  treaty  stipulations.  Following  the  signing  of  the  treaty  a  valu- 
able pi*esent  was  made  them,  the  greatest  harmony  prevailing. 

The  relations  existing  between  the  Shoshones  and  Bannocks  are  of  so 
amicable  a  nature  that  it  is  hoped  they  may  yet  consent  to  join  together 
upon  one  reservation.  Indians  are  perhaps  more  jealous  than  whites  of 
such  rights  as  are  claimed  by  them,  and  I  would  ad\ise  that  time,  and 
the  evident  advantages  of  such  an  arrangement  as  it  will  develop,  may  be 
allowed  to  accomplish  this  object. 

The  Bannocks  are  greatly  in  minority,  and  to  urge  too  8i)eedy  occupa- 
tion of  one  ground  in  common  might  produce  a  change  in  the  relations 
of  these  tribes,  which  for  a  great  many  years  has  been  harmonious. 

During  the  past  winter,  frequent  inroads  have  been  made  by  northern 
tribes  unfriendly  to  the  Stioshones,  and  their  hunting  excui'sions  thereby 
rendered  somewhat  less  successful  than  usual.  The  enmity  existing 
between  them  and  the  Nez  Percys,  Crows,  Sioux,  Cheyennes,  and  Arapa- 
hoes  is  of  long  duration,  and  the  raids  of  these  tribes  upon  their  hunting 
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parties  have  by  degrees  deprived  them  of  no  inconsiderable  amoiint  of 
stock  killed  and  captured.  While  en  route  to  the  agency  this  spring  a 
united  party  of  Sioux,  Cheyennes,  and  Arapahoes,  about  300  warriors, 
led  by  a  son  of  Bed  Cloud,  attacked  Washakie.  A  lengthy  fight  ensued. 
Their  leader  and  several  of  the  opposing  party  were  ^led.  Four  Sho- 
shones  were  killed,  and  a  number  wounded,  who  have  mostly  recovered. 
The  attacking  party  captured  about  80  horses.  These  were  a  part  of 
the  same  combination  of  refiractory  warriors  who  refused  to  be  present 
at  the  recent  visit  of  the  i)eace  commissioners  at  Fort  Laramie,  who, 
later,  killed  a  number  of  prospectors  in  Wind  River  valley,  and  have 
more  rexjently  committed  a  series  of  atrocities  along  the  Union  Pacific 
railroad  and  on  the  route  from  Benton  to  South  Pass.  The  hostility  of 
these  tribes  will  be  a  temporary  drawback  to  the  peaceful  occupation  of 
the  reservations  allotted  to  the  Indians  of  this  agency.  An  effort  is 
being  made  on  the  part  of  the  Crows  to  procuife  peace,  to  which  I  heard 
no  opposition  on  the  part  of  Washakie,  though  he  signified  his  desire 
that  for  that  purpose  they  meet  him  in  the  presence  of  some  government 
official.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  late  treaties  with  the  Sioux  and  their 
confederates  will  be  the  means  of  withdi'awing  them  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  Indians  under  my  care,  who  may  then  speedily  secure  the  advan- 
tages of  the  treaty  of  July  3, 1868,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  themselves 
and  their  property,  security  while  hunting. 

A  decrease,  consequent  upon  their  losses  in  fight,  and  by  such  dis- 
eases as  are  prevalent,  is  manifest.  While  at  the  agency  the  past  spring 
a  number  of  deaths  occurred,  with  but  lew  exceptions  among  children. 
The  diseases  most  fatal  have  been  whooping  cough,  with  some  compli- 
cation, result  of  exposed  habits,  and  diarrhoea  among  children.  Inter- 
mittent and  continued  fevers  are  frequent  and  severe  ^among  adults, 
especially  women.  Such  deaths  as  have  under  my  notice  occurred  among 
adults  have  been  from  old  age. 

The  long  detention  to  await  the  -peace  commissioners,  already  alluded 
to,  gave  rise  to  impatience,  and  in  consequence,  when  I  hoped  to  obtain 
the  most  complete  estimate  of  population  I  found  many  absent.  There 
were  present  at  one  time,  of  both  tribes,  about  1,750.  Of  these  450  were 
Bannocks;  the  remainder  Shoshones,  in  approximately  the  following  pro- 
portions: Of  males  between  the  ages  of  15  and  60  years,  400;  adult 
females  and  girls  over  12  years  old,  500 ;  the  remainder,  children  trom 
infancy  to  10  years  old.  The  above  estimate  does  not  include  quite  half 
of  the  Bannocks,  who  under  the  new  treaty  are  placed  under  the  control 
of  this  agency.  The  proportions  are  about  the  same  as  herein  detailed, 
as  relating  to  ages  and  sexes  among  the  Shoshones, 

The  general  social  condition  of  the  Indians  in  my  care  is  good.  A  few 
small  bands  have  for  a  year  or  two  past  failed  to  visit  the  buffalo  coun- 
try, being  unwilling  to  expose  their  property  to  the  predatory  visits  of 
hostile  Indians.  These  have  remained  near  here,  on  Green  river,  where 
a  sufficiency  of  game  is  found  to  subsist  them,  and  whereby  they  obtain 
a  large  quantity  of  salable  skins.  This  diirinution  of  his  strength  is 
not  satisfactory  to  Washakie;  hence  I  have  instructed  all  who  have  the 
means  and  are  not  too  aged  belonging  to  these  bands  to  follow  Washa- 
kie, impressing  them  with  the  fact  that  he  alone  is  recognized  as  their 
head,  and  assuring  them  that  if  they  exx)ect  to  share  the  rewards  they 
must  participate  in  all  dangers  incident  to  the  tribe. 

For  the  purchase  of  medicines  and  medical  attentions,  and  for  other 
incidental  exx>enditures,  I  deem  a  small  contingent  fund  for  the  use  of 
this  agency  advisable.  Such  articles  of  traiHc  as  the  Indians  themselves 
possess  are  usually  exhausted  in  the  purchase  of  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  and 
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ammunition,  articles  very  scantily  and  mostly  not  at  all  supplied  among 
annuities.  Every  year  numbers  of  them  bring  me  arms  needing  repairs, 
funds  for  which  purpose  I  am  not  supplied  with;  hence  I  have  either  to 
supply  them  from  private  means,  which  1  do  not  think  the  salary  of 
this  office  justifies,  or  I  have  to  refuse  them  altogether. 
I  am,  very  respectfoUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

LUTHEE  MANK,  Jr.. 

U.  8.  Indian  Agent 
Hon.  F.  H.  Head, 

Superintendent  Indian  AffairSj  Salt  Lake  City^  Utah. 


NEW  MEXICO  SUPEEINTENDEKCY. 

No.  31. 

Office  Supeeintendent  Indian  Affaibs, 

Santa  F6^  N.  M.y  September  15, 1808. 

Sib  :  In  the  absence  of  Superintendent  Luther  E.  Webb,  and  in  obe" 
dience  to  instructions  received  at  this  office  from  the  Indian  department^ 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  the  annual  rei)ort  for  1868, 
l^ew  Mexico  superintendency.  I  shall  endeavor  to  state  briefly  the  con- 
dition of  the  Indians  and  Indian  affairs  during  the  past  year.  It  is 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  inform  the  department  that  few  if  any  depreda- 
tions have  been  committed  by  Indians  under  the  control  of  this  super- 
intendency. Yet  complaints  have  been  made  against  the  Apaches  of 
the  Cimarron,  and  the  agent  made  every  effort  to  ascertain  who  the 
guilty  parties  were,  but  failed  to  place  the  guilt  upon  any  of  them. 

Nevertheless  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  they  did  commit  several 
depredations  during  the  time  the  Navajoes  were  en  route  to  their  new 
reservation.  The  opportunity  wa«  favorable  and  they  took  advantage 
of  it,  and  everything  stolen  from  the  citizens  was  charged  to  the  Nav^oes. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  Kavajoes  stole  and  destroyed  less,  while  passing 
through  the  settlements  to  their  new  reservation  west  of  the  liio  Grande, 
than  would  a  column  of  the  same  number  of  soldiers.  It  has  been  and 
is  the  policy  of  the  government  to  place  the  different  tribes  of  Indians 
upon  reservations  and  if  possible  make  them  sustain  and  support  them- 
selves. Therefore  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  reservations  be 
selected  for  every  tribe  of  Indians  in  New  Mexico,  and  that  they  be 
placed  thereon,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  roaming  about  th^  country 
depredating  upon  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  people ;  and  to  make  them 
eventually  self-sustaining  my  policy  would  be  to  locate  each  tribe  upon 
a  well-defined  reservation  in  their  own  country,  where  they  have  always 
lived,  and  where  they  would  be  contented,  if  any  place,  to  plant  and  culti- 
vate the  soil.  Permit  settlers  to  locate  all  around  the  reservations,  that 
they  may  see  the  benefit  derived  from  industry  and  pursuit  of  agriculture ; 
and  by  establishing  schools  upon  each  reservation  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren, they  will  cerUiinly  become  civilized  and  christianized  sooner  than 
they  would  if  placed  together  in  large  numbers  upon  one  reservation, 
away  from  their  old  country,  where  they  would  be  continually  quarrel- 
ling and  fighting  amongst  themselves.  I  cannot  see  the  object  in  mov- 
ing Indians  from  New  Mexico  into  Colorado,  Utah,  or  any  other  Territory, 
unless  the  government  actually  requires  the  country  occupied  by  them; 
moving  is  certainly  more  expensive. 
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CIMARRON  AGENCY. 

The  Indians  comprising  this  agency  are  the  Mohuache  Utahs  and  the 
JicariUa  Apachea,  who  are  intermarried  and  live  peaceably  together. 
They  roam  over  the  northeastern  part  of  this  Territory,  and  have  been 
subsisted  during  the  past  year  by  the  military.  They  produce  nothing, 
and  cannot  live  by  hunting  alone,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  game, 
and  if  they  are  not  subsisted  by  the  government  they  must  steal  from 
the  citizens  to  live. 

They  are  peaceable  and  well-disposed  towards  the  people  and  the  gov- 
ernment, and  it  is  my  impression  that  they  could  be  induced  to  locate 
upon  a  reservation,  although  they  are  very  much  oppose4  to  labor. 
They  number  about  1,150,  including  250  residing  upon  Rio  Ose,  west  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  who  selaom  visit  the  agency.  I  would  respectfully 
recommend  that  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  be  made  to  subsist  these 
Indians,  and  that  they  be  subsisted  by  the  interior  Department,  provided 
they  are  not  to  be  located  upon  a  reser\'ation  within  the  next  year. 

ABIQUIU  ageKcy. 

The  Wemenuche  and  Capote  bands  of  Utah  Indians  compose  this 
agency.  They  roam  at  will  over  the  northwestern  part  of  this  Territory, 
and  have  caused  but  little  trouble  during  the  past  year,  being  peaceable 
and  contented.  They  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  be  located  upon 
a  reservation  in  the  oan  Juan  country,  north  of  the  Navajo  reservation. 
They  number  about  900,  and  are  being  subsisted  by  the  Indian 
department;  an  appropriation  of  $12,000  should  be  made  to  subsist 
them  for  the  next  year.  ' 

MESCALERO  APACHE  AGENCY. 

This  agency  is  located  at  Agiia  Kegra,  Kew  Mexico,  and  the  Indians 
comprising  it  are  all  Mescalero  Apaches,  numbering  about  525.  They 
never  visit  the  agency,  and  have  been  at  war  with  the  government  since 
November  3, 1805,  at  which  time  they  left  the  Bosque  Redondo  reserva- 
tion at  night,  in  a  body.  The  Navajoes  having  been  placed  upon  the 
same  reservation,  they  could  not  live  in  peace  together.  They  are  a  war- 
like, people  and  have  been  continually  committing  depredations  upon  the 
citizens,  murdering,  stealing  stock,  &c.  No  appropriations  have  heen 
made  for  them  for  several  years,  and  consequently  this  superiutendency 
has  been  unable  to  do  anything  with  them.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
they  can  be  brought  in  at  any  time,  and  that  a  treaty  of  peace  can  be 
made  witli  them  provided  money  is  furnished  for,  that  purpose. 

They  roam  .over  the  southeastern  part  of  this  Territory,  and  I  have 
been  informed  by  the  agent  that  they  can  be  located  upon  a  good  reser- 
vation soiith  of  Fort  Stanton,  but  cannot  be  induced  to  again  locate  at 
the  Bosque.  An  appropriation  of  $10,000  would  subsist  them  for  the 
next  year.  Something  should  be  done  with  these  Indians  to  prevent 
them  from  continually  depredating  upon  the  settlements,  which  they 
must  do  to  live.  Also,  about  $4,000  woith  of  goods  should  be  purchased 
for  them. 

SOUTHERN  APACHE  AGENCY. 

This  agency  is  located  at  present  at  Limitar,  New  Mexico,  and  com 
prises  two  bauds  of  Gila  Apaches — the  Mimbres  and  Magollon.  They 
niunber  about  1,500.    These  Indians  are  the  most  troublesome,  most 
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ifrarlike,  commit  more  depredations,  and  murder  more  people  than  all  the 
other  Indians  in  New  Mexico.  They  have  captured  several  coaches  firom 
the  southern  overland  stage  company  during  the  past  year,  and  mur- 
dered the  passengers,  drivers,  and  conductors.  There  is  hardly  a  week 
passes  without  hearing  of  some  depredation  or  murder  committed  by 
them.  They  are  not  under  the  control  of  this  8ui)erintendency,  because 
we  have  had  no  means,  and  no  appropriations  have  been  made  for  them 
for  several  years.  Yet  I  believe  a  treaty  can  be  made  with  them,  and  they 
might  be  induced  to  locate  ui)on  a  reservation.  If  not,  they  should  be 
mt^e  to  feel  the  power  of  the  government,  and  unrelenting  war  should 
be  waged  against  them  until  they  are  satisfied  and  willing  to  go  upon  a 
reservation  and  live  peaceably.  They  roam  over  a  vast  extent  of  coun- 
try in  the  southwestern  part  of  this  Territory. 

I  .would  respectfully  recommend  that  a  treaty  be  made  with  them,  and 
that  an  api)ropriation  of  $20,000  be  made  to  subsist ;  also,  $5,000  for 
presents;  and  after  the  agent  has  had  charge  of  them  for  one  year,  they 
may  be  induced  to  locate  upon  a  reservation  without  much  trouble,  and 
by  this  means  the  citizens  would  be  protected  from  their  constant  dep- 
redations. It  would  certainly  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  people  of 
New  Mexico  if  an  appropriation  could  be  made  for  these  Indians,  so  that 
the  department  here  could  make  some  kind  of  an  eflbrt  to  protect  life 
and  propeity,  and  at  the  same  time  make  some  improvements  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Indians. 

PUEBLO  AGENCY. 

The  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico  are  eminently  a  self-supporting 
people ;  nothing  has  been  given  to  them  by  the  government  for  many 
years.  They  live  in  nineteen  different  pueblos,  (villages,)  and  number 
about  7,000.  Their  land^  were  granted  to  them  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment many  years  ago,  and  since  the  acquisition  of  this  Territory-  by  the 
United  States  most  of  said  grants  have  been  confirmed  by  Congress ; 
they  all  should  be,  and  no  citizen  should  be  permitted  to' settle  upon 
them.  Schools  should  be  established  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
and  $5,000  should  be  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  agricultural 
imi)lement8  for  them,  and  I  earnestly  hope  and  trust  that  Congress  will 
take  some  notice  of  these  Indians  without  ftirther  delay.  They  are  cer- 
tainly more  worthy  than  the  Indians  of  the  plains,  who  are  continually 
making  war  upon  the  government. 

NAVAJO  AGENCY. 

The  Navajoes  were  located  several  years  ago  upon  a  reservation  at  the 
Bosque  Kedondo,  by  the  military,  and  after  expending  vast  sums  of 
money,  and  after  making  every  effort  for  more  than  four  years  to  make 
it  a  success,  it  has  proved  a  total  failure.  It  was  certainly  a  very 
unfortunate  selection  for  a  reserve;  no  wood,  unproductive  soil,  and  very 
unhealthy  water,  and  the  Indians  were  so  much  dissatisfied  they  planted 
no  grain  last  spring,  and  I  verily  believe  they  were  making  preparations 
to  leave  as  the  Apaches  did.  General  Sherman  and  Colonel  Tappan, 
peace  commissioners.  Aisited  said  reservation  last  June,  and  after  care- 
ful examination,  and  being  fully  satisfied  that  the  Bosque  was  not  the 
proper  place  for  these  Indians,  and  being  convinced  that  they  could  not 
be  made  self-sui)porting  and  contented  where  they  were,  made  a  treaty 
with  them,  and  they  are  now  located  upon  a  reservation  in  their  old 
country,  west  of  the  Kio  Grande,  and  are  living  peaceably,  happy,  and 
contented. 
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They  arrived  upon  this  new  reservation  too  late  to  plant  this  year, 
and  the  government  must  subsist  them  until  October  1, 1869,  by  which 
time  they  will  raise  a  crop.  They  are  now  selecting  their  farming  ground, 
and  if  seeds  and  agricultural  imf^ements  are  fiunished  at  the  proper 
time,  they  expect  to  be  able  to  subsist  themselves  after  next  year.  They 
number  about  8,000,  including  several  hundred  that  wrae  never  captured 
and  placed  upon  the  reservation  at  the  Bosque. 

Whole  number  of  Indians  in  New  Mexico : 

Mohuache  Utahs 500 

Jicarilla  Apaches 1 650 

Wemenuche  Utahs '. 480 

C  apote  Utah  s 420 

Mescalero  Apaches  . . ., 525 

Gila  Apaches 1,500 

Pueblos 7,000 

Kav^joes 8,000 

Total 19,075 


In  conclusion,  I  would  respectfdlly  recommend  an  appropriation  of 
$80,000  be  made  for  all  the  Indians  in  New  Mexico,  not  including  the 
Navajoes.  If  Congress  cannot  appropriate  more  money  for  these  Indians 
next  year  than  was  appropriated  this  year  the  whole  machine  had  better 
be  transferred  to  the  War  Department,  so  far  as  this  superintendency  is 
concerned. 

Very  respectftdly,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  M.  DAVIS^ 
Indian  D^ariment^  New  Mexico, 
Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor, 

Canimissianer  Indian  AffairSy  Wa^shinfftany  D.  C. 


No.  32. 


New  Fork  Winoate,  New  Mexico, 

August  15,  1868. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  department^  I 
have  the  honor  to  present  my  third  annual  report  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  Navajo  Indians  under  my  charge.  On  the  Ist  day  of  November. 
1867,  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Sumner,  New  Mexico,  transferrer 
to  my  charge  7,111  Navajo  Indians,  viz :  2,157  under  12  years  of  age, 
2,693  women,  2,060  men,  and  201  age  and  sex  unknown.  During  the 
month. of  November,  1867,  193  Navajoes  came  in  who  were  absent  on  the 
day  of  the  count,  making  total  number  subsisted  7,304.  The  cost  of 
subsisting  said  Indians  from  the  1st  of  November,  1867  to  the  23d  day 
of  May,  1868,  as  per  report  of  William  Bosenthall,  commissary  for  the 
Navtgoes,  herewith  transmitted,  is  $280,830  07. 

Having  been  notified  by  contractors  for  subsisting  said  Indians  that 
their  contract  had  been  annulled  by  the  Interior  Department,  to  take 
effect  on  the  22d  day  of  May,  1868,  and  belie^dng  that  the  said  contract 
had  been  annulled  upon  the  presumption  that  the  peace  commissioners 
would  have  visited  the  reservation  before  the  22d  of  May,  1868,  and  pro- 
vide for  their  subsistence,  I  took  the  responsibility  to  contract  with 
James  Patterson,  of  New  Mexico,  to  feed  the  Navajo  Indians  at  11  7-8th 
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cents  per  ration,  (fnmisLing  one  pound  of  beef  and  one  pound  of  bread- 
stuff per  ration.)  This  cM>ntract  to  continue  until  the  arrival  of  the  peace 
commissioners.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Lieutenant  General  Sherman  and 
Colonel  S.  F.  Tappan,  peace  commissioners,  they  approved  my  action, 
and' recommended  payment  to  Mr.  Patterson  up  to  the  time  the  Indians 
begin  to  move  to  their  new  reservation,  when  they  would  be  fed  by  the 
army.  The  amount  amounting  to  $22,155  90,  making  total  cost  up  to 
the  18th  day  of  June,  1868,  $302,985  97.  Since  the  18th  day  of  June, 
1868,  the  Navajoes  have  been  fed  under  the  direction  of  the  general  com- 
manding the  ^strict  of  Kew  Mexico,  and  I  am  unable  to  furnish  cost 
of  same. 

There  are  no  provisions  made  to  subsist  the  Navajoes  for  a  longer  period 
than  two  and  one  half  taionths  from  the  27th  day  of  July,  1868,  allowing 
them  half  rations,  viz.,  one  half  pound  of  meat  and  one  half  pound  of 
bread  stuff.  The  ration  was  reduced  on  the  27th  of  July  in  onier  that 
the  supplies  in  hand  might  reach  until  more  could  be  provided.  If 
some  means  is  not  provided  to  feed  these  Indians  during  the  winter, 
they  must  certainly  starve  or  steal.  It  is  imiK)rtant  that  the  depart- 
ment should  take  some  action  in  regard  to  this  matter  at  once  and  pro- 
vide for  their  subsistence  to  such  a  time  as  they  can  plant  and  gather 
their  crops  next  year,  say  the  Ist  of  October,  1869,  when  in  my  judg- 
ment they  will  be  able  to  maintain  themselves.  As  they  Were  brought 
to  their  reservation  too  late  in  the  season  to  plant  this  year,  I  think 
that  the  government  is  under  obligations  to  continue  to  feed  them  until 
they  can  raise  crops.  K  the  government  ceases  to  feed  them,  they  cer- 
tainly will  depredate  upon  the  citizens  of  the  Eio  Grande  and  other 
localities,  and  war  will  be  the  result.  I  respectfully  refer  you  to  my 
special  report  of  August  6, 1868,  in  relation  to  subsisting  these  Indians. 
It  will  require  at  least  forty -five  days  to  obtain  supplies  and  trans- 
ports to  the  Navajo  reservation,  therefore  you  will  see  the  importance  of 
early  action  being  taken  in  regard  to  this  matter,  in  order  that  subsist- 
ance  can  be  procured  before  the  present  supplies  on  hand  are  consumed. 
A  majority  of  the  Nav^oes  are  peaceable  and  well  disposed;  some 
thieving  ones  have  occasionally  committed  depredations,  stealing  stock 
from  citizens;  in  many  cases,  however,  the  stock  has  been  recovered  and 
delivered  to  the  owners. 

In  July,  1867,  a  fight  occurred  near  Fort  Sumner,  New  Mexico,  between 
the  troops  and  apaity  of  Navajoes,  in  yrhich  five  soldiers  were  killed  and 
several  Navajoes.  The  difficulty  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  troops 
attem])ting  to  take  some  horses  from  the  Navajoes,  supposed  to  have 
been  stolen.  I  am  satisfied  the  difficulty  would  not  have  occurred  if 
matters  had  been  explained,  and  proi)erly  interpreted  to  the  Indians. 
The  Indians  thought  it  was  the  intention  of  the  troojiS  to  take  from 
them  all  their  horses  and  dismount  them. 

I  called  a  council  of  the  principal  men  of  the  tribes,  and  everything 
was  amicably  adjusted.  The  Indians  expressed  regret  that  the  difficulty 
had  occurred,  and  stated  that  it  would  not  have  occurred  if  matters  had 
been  explained  and  understood. 

In  May  last  a  small  party  of  Navajoes,  belonging  to  the  Cibolitana 
band,  murdered  two  Americans  and  two  Mexicans,  twelve  miles  east  of 
Fort  Sumner,  New  Mexico,  for  their  money  and  horses.  Troops  were  sent 
in  pursuit  of  the  murderers,  and  were  oveitaken,  when  a  tight  occurred  in 
which  one  Navajo  was  killed,  and  several  wounded.  The  leaders  of  the 
murdering  party  escaped,  but  I  learn  from  Indians  that  they  were 
severely  wounded.  These  are  the  only  murders  committed  by  Navajoes 
living  on  the  reservation  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge  during  the 
year. 
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During  the  past  year  the  Navajoes  have  been  very  much  dissatisfied 
with  their  reservation  at  the  Bosque  Redondo,  and  they  state  that  their 
discontent  is  in  consequence  of  frequent  raids  being  made  upon  them  by 
Gomanche,  Kiowa  and  other  Indians,  the  scarcity  of  ftiel,  unproductive- 
ness of  the  soil,  bad  water,  and  unhealthiness.  They  have  been  con- 
stantly begging  me  to  endeavor  to  have  them  removed  to  their  old 
country,  where  they  say  the  soil  is  more  productive,  where  there  is  an 
abundance  of  fuel  and  timber,  and  where  they  would  be  far  removed 
from  their  old  enemies,  the  Comanche,  Kiowa  and  other  Indians. 

On  the  first  day  of  June,  1868,  Lieutenant  Oeneral  Sherman  and  Colonel 
8.  F.  Tappan,  peace  commissioners,  made  a  treaty  ^lith  the  Navt^oes  at 
Port  Sumner,  New  Mexico,  and  provided  for  their  removal  to  a  reserva- 
tion west  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  their  old  country,  and  on  the  18th  day  of 
June,  1868,  we  proceeded  to  move  the  whole  tribe  from  the  Bosque 
Bedondo  reservation  to  their  new  reservation,  in  pursuance  of  th^  treaty, 
arriving  at  New  Fort  Wiiigate,  N.  M.,  (which  is  about  30  miles  south  of 
the  new  reservation,)  on  the  23d  day  of  July,  1868.  As  no  place  was 
designated  in  the  treaty  made  by  the  peace  commissioners  to  establish 
the  Navajo  agency,  the  Indians  are  being  subsisted  at  this  place,  (New 
Fort  Wingate,)  where  they  will  remain  until  I  receive  instruction  to 
locate  the  agency  within  the  boimdaries  of  the  war  reservation  in  pur- 
suance of  the  terms  of  the  treat5\  Since  my  arrival  here,  I  have  exam- 
ined a  portion  of  the  new  reservation  with  a  view  of  selecting  a  suitable 
place  to  locate  the  agency,  and  am  satisfied  that  the  site  of  old  Fort 
Defiance  (which  has  been  abandoned  by  the  military  department  for 
several  years)  is  the  most  suitable  point,  for  reasons  given  in  my  special 
report  of  August  6, 1868,  on  this  subject. 

The  treaty  made  with  the  Navajoes,  June  1, 1868,  provides  that  any 
Navajo  Indian,  being  the  headof  a  family,  may  select,  with  the  a-ssistanee 
of  the  agent,  a  tract  of  land  not  exceeding  160  acres,  and  receive  seed 
and  agricidtural  implements  for  the  first  year,  not  exceeding  $100  in 
value,  and  provides  that  the  agent  shall  record  in  a  law-book  and  give 
said  Indian  a  certificate  of  description  of  said  land,  and  provides  that 
the  President  may  at  any  time  order  a  survey  of  the  reservatipn,  &c. 

I  would  recommend  that  a  surv^ey  of  the  boimdaries  of  the  reserv  ation 
be  made  at  once,  in  order  that  the  agent  may  determine  where  the  lands 
can  be  selected.  Many  of  the  Indians  desire  to  select  their  lands  this 
fall  in  order  that  they  can  prepare  for  planting  next  spring;  therefore  it 
is  important  that  the  reservation  shoidd  be  surveyed,  and  seeds  and 
implements  ftimisbed  them  this  year. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  at  present  to  forward  an  exact  census  of  the 
Navajoes  in  consequence  of  many  living  with  the  Apache  and  Pueblo 
Indians,  and  running  at  large ;  since  my  arrival  here  Navajoes  have 
been  coming  in  daily.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  700  to  1,000  are  living 
with  other  Indians  and  running  at  large,  and  who,  no  doubt,  will  come 
to  the  reservation  before  winter  sets  in.  I  shall  base  my  estimate  as 
follows,  viz:  7,300  transferred  from  War  Department  at  Fort  Sumner, 
New  Mexico,  and  700  living  with  other  Indians  and  running  at  large, 
making  a  total  of  8,000  Navajoes. 

Article  VIII  of  the  treaty  provides  that  such  articles  of  clothing, 
goods,  &c.,  as  the  agent  may  make  his  estimates  for,  not  exceeding  five 
dollars  in  value  to  each  Indian,  shall  be  delivered  at  the  agency  on  the 
first  day  of  September  of  each  year,  for  10  years.  In  pursuance  of  this 
article  I  here\\ith  transmit  estimate  for  goods  required  for  8,000  Navajo 
Indians  for  the  year  1869,  amounting  to  $40,000. 

Article  VIl  of  the  treaty  entitles  each  head  of  a  family  to  one  hun- 
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dred  dollars  in  seeds  and  implements  who  satisfies  the  agent  that  he 
intends  to  commence  cultivating  the  soil.  In  pursuance  of  this  article 
I  herewith  transmit  estimate  for  1,400  families,  amounting  to  $140,000. 
In  making  the  calculation,  I  estimate  that  two-thirds  of  the  families  will 
in  good  faith  commence  cultivating  the  soil  next  spring. 

Article  XII  of  the  treaty  provides  that  15,000  head  of  sheep  and 
goats  shall  be  purchased  for  the  Navajoes  from  the  appropriation  for 
removing  and  subsisting  the  Navajoes.  I  would  recommend  that  these 
sheep  and  goats  be  fiimished  them  at  once,  and  in  addition  would  recom* 
mend  that  $30,000  of  the  recent  appropriation  made  for  the  Navajoes  be 
expended  for  the  purchase  of  sheep,  which  would  fiimish  them  with 
sufficient  wool  to  enable  them  to  manufacture  a  good  share  of  their  own 
blankets  and  clothing. 

I  am  greatly  annoyed  for  the  want  of  interpreters,  and  should  be 
authorized  to  employ  two — one  Spanish  and  one  Navajo — at  a  salary 
of  $1,000  each.  It  is  impossible  to  employ  a  Navajo  interpreter  who 
understands  the  English  language;  but  Navajo  interpreters  can  be 
found  that  understand  the  Spanish  language ;  therefore  a  Spanish  inter- 
preter is  required  also. 

I  should  also  be  authorized  to  employ  one  farmer,  one  blacksmith,  one 
carpenter,  and  two  men  to  superintend  Indians  in  their  labors  and  take 
charge  of  the  public  cattle  and  animals. 

The  Utah  Indians  threaten  war  against  the  Navajoes,  and  small  parties 
have  been  prowling  around  since  our  arrival,  and  succeeded  in  capturing 
several  Navajo  women  and  children.  The  Navajoes  proposed  peace  to 
the  Utahs ;  but  I  am  informed  they  refused  to  accept.  It  is  useless  for 
the  Navajoes  to  attempt  to  plant  and  raije  stock  if  the  Utahs  are  per- 
mitted to  make  raids  upon  them.  If  they  persist  in  coming  to  the  Nav^o 
reservation  with  hostile  intent  the  power  of  the  government  should  be 
used  to  protect  the  Navajoes.  In  consequence  of  3ie  Nav^goes  being  dis- 
satisfied with  the  Bosque  Kedondo  reservation,  I  could  not  prevfil  on 
them  to  plant  this  year. 

Last  year  (1867)  their  crops  proved  a  perfect  failure,  in  consequence 
of  severe  hail-storms  and  scarcity  of  water  for  irrigation. 

I  estimate  the  numbers  of  animals  owned  by  the  Navajoes  are  as  fol- 
lows, viz :  Horses,  1,550 ;  mules,  20 ;  sheep,  940;  goats,  1,025. 

I  should  be  authorized  to  purchase  in  New  Mexico  4,000  bushels 
seed  wheat,  1,400  bushels  seed  com,  300  bushels  potatoes,  and  other 
seeds  for  the  Navajoes  to  plant  next  spring.  These  seeds  should  be  pur- 
chased during  the  coming  winter  or  early  next  spring.  I  estimate  that 
the  seeds  required  will  cost,  delivered  at  the  Navajo  agency,  about 
$17,000. 

There  should  also  be  purchased  and  sent  to  the  agency  this  year  for 
the  Navsyoes  400  dozen  strong  hoes,  250  dozen  wool  cards,  and  150  dozen 
large  axes.  If  the  Indians  are  provided  with  plenty  of  hoes  they  will 
dig  up  and  cultivate  considerable  land. 

I  am,  very  respectfidly,  your  obedient  servant, 

THBO.  H.  DODD, 
U,  8.  Indian  Agent  for  Navajoes. 

Hon.  L.  E.  Webb, 

Superintendent  of  Indians  Affairs  for  New  Meocicb. 

40  I 
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Ko.  33. 

Abiquiu  Indian  AaENCY, 
Rio  Arriba  County^  Kew  Mexico^  August  31,  1868. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  department 
and  the  instrnctions  of  the  honorable  acting  Commissioner,  dated  June 
3,  1868, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  second  annual  report  con- 
cerning the  Indians  of  this  agency.  Upon  a  better  acquaintance  with 
the  U^h  bands  of  Indians  of.  this  agency  I  find  that  their  number  haa 
heretofore' been  overestimated. 

Sobatar,  head  chief  of  the  Capotes,  has  (men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren)      312 

Chaves,  the  renegade  Capote,  has  (men,  women,  and  children) 61 

Total  number  of  Capote-Utes 373 

Under  Persechopa,  the  head  chief  of  the  Wemeiuitches,  there  are 
(men,  women,  and  children) v 476 

A  party  of  outlaw  Wemenutches,  known  as  Cabeza  Blanco's  party, 
numbers,  as  well  as  I  can  ascertain,  (men,  women,  and  children)      32 

Total  number  of  Wemenutches 508 


The  total  number  of  Ute  Indians  belonging  to  this  reservation  is 
881. 

Tlie  Indians  during  the  past  year  have  given  but  little  attention  to 
agricultural  or  pastoral  puisuits ;  they  have  sold,  as  far  as  I  can  ascer- 
tain, about  $760  worth  of  furs  and  skins.  They  have  cultivated  the 
arts  of  war,  rather  than  those  of  peace  and  industry.  They  are  brave, 
and  could  give  much  trouble  if  so  disposed.  Previous  to  my  taking 
charge  of  this  agency  the  citizens  were  much  troubled  with  them  and 
their  constant  depredations.  In  the  fall  of  1865,  Cabeza  Blanco's  party 
entered  the  plaza  of  Sierra  Amarilla.  They  killed  three  herd  boys, 
and  took  13  horses  and  mules  belonging  to  H.  Marciu^e,  Gentry  Hoydo, 
Thomas  L.  Bums,  and  others ;  they  also  woiuided  the  daughter  of  Juan 
Martine,  the  justice  of  the  peace  of  that  precinct  j  and  from  that  time 
they  committed  various  depredations  up  to  July,  1866,  when  Superin- 
tendent ]N'orton  took  measures  to  send  them  to  im  San  Juan  country. 
The  agent  then  in  charge  of  them,  being  afraid  of  them,  (see  report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1866,  page  152,)  says: 

When  the  goods  were  distributed  the  Indians,  although  the  superintendent  was  present, 
were  so  dissatisfied  with  the  goods  on  account  of  their  small  amount  that  thev  were  ancon> 
trollable,  and  appropriated  mauy  things  to  suit  themselves,  and  it  was  really  unsafe  for 
au  agent  to  remain  among  them  if  he  was  without  money  or  goods  to  occasionally  administer 
to  their  wants. 

This  state  of  things  existed  when  I  took  charge  of  this  agency.  1 
immediately  began  to  get  the  confidence  of  the  Indians,  in  which  I  found 
some  difliculty  at  fii'st  on  account  of  some  unprincipled  men  who  are  too 
often  to  be  found  on  the  frontier  hanging  around  Indian  agencies  to 
pander  to  the  vices  of  the  Lidians,  and  make  monej^  by  trading  them 
liquor,  and  |Who  have  endeavored  to  make  trouble  with  the  U^  and 
prejudice  them  against  their  agents  by  false  and  malicious  stories. 
These  efforts  have  reacted  in  my  favor.  On  several  occasions  I  took 
from  these  parties  the  proi>erty  they  bought  from  the  Indians,  and 
returned  it  to  the  Indians.     This  gave  them  to  see  that  the  agent  is 
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their  true  Mend,  and  that  I  was  acting  faithfully  for  their  welfare;  and 
the  class  of  unscrupulous  men  have  also  discovered  that  I  had  firmness 
enough  to  have  them  punished  for  their  violations  of  law,  and  would 
not  be  trifled  with  and  allow  the  liquor  traffic  to  be  carried  on  with  the 
Utes,  and  the  Indians  fleeced  out  of  their  goods  received  from  the  gov- 
ernment. The  consequence  is  that  I  have  made  the  Indians  my  friends, 
and  that  class  of  men  who  would  furnish  whiskey  to  the  Indians,  regard- 
less of  the  consequences  to  the  community,  my  bitter  enemies. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  were,  last  year,  opposed  to  being  settled 
upon  a  reservation.  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  they  have  changed 
their  mind  somewhat.  They  are  now  willing  to  make  a  treaty  and  go 
on  lands  to  be  their  own,  but  prefer  hunting,  as  long  as  there  is  game, 
to  working.  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  by  proper  management  they 
can  be  induced  to  give  their  attention  to  agricultural,  pastoral,  and 
mechanical  pursuits ;  and,  as  I  stated  in  my  last  report,  this  must  be 
done  gradually,  and  by  inducements  which  will  require  judicious  and 
carefiU  management  upon  the  part  of  the  agent.  The  flrst  point  is  to 
get  them  to  locate  in  their  country  at  the  place  determined  upon  for  a 
reservation,  (this  they  have  now  consented  to  do,)  establish  the  agency 
there,  and  issue  no  presents  or  provisions  to  them  at  any  other  place. 
Get  them  thus  accustomed  to  the  place,  then  by  presents  induce  the 
chiefs  to  locate  with  the  agent,  and  gradually  give  them  lands  in  sever- 
alty, and  thus  break  up  their  tribal  relations,  pay  the  Indians  some- 
thing for  their  labor,  and  introduce  machinery  so  that  the  women  and 
chil^en  can  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  their  clothing,  and  give 
premiums  for  the  best  cultivated  lands  and  manufactured  articles,  estab- 
lish a  nursery  to  cultivate  all  kinds  of  fruits,  and  furnish  each  family 
that  will  locate,  with  trees,  seeds,  &c.  Wnile  doing  this,  gradually 
establish. an  industrial  school,  in  which  teach  the  rudiments  of  labor  and 
the  English  language;  and  in  a  few  years,  by  industry  and  persever- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  agent,  you  will  have  this  band  of  Indians  civil- 
ized, and  a  credit  to  those  who  may  have  charge  of  them,  and  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  that  furnished  the  means  to  accom- 
plish this  great  end. 

Some  time  since,  I  reported  the  killing  of  Chino,  a  Wemenutche,  by 
Ohaves  and  other  Capotes.  The  renegade  party  consists  of  Chaves, 
Cornea,  Washington,  Timpi&che,  Cutchimpiatche,  and  others,  num- 
bering in  all  alK)ut  60  men,  women  and  children.  This  party  was 
attacked  near  Fort  Lowell,  by  the  Wemenutches,  and  four  of  the 
Capotes,  including  Chaves,  wounded.  As  soon  as  I  heard  of  it  I  took 
measures  to  stop  the  war  and  settle  the  difficulty;  and  I  am  enabled  to 
say  that  I  have  succeeded.  After  the  settlement  of  that  difficulty  I 
ordered  Chaves  and  his  i>eople  to  stay  near  Abiquiu ;  and  I  furnished 
them  with  beef  and  com,  so  that  they  would  have  no  excuse  to  commit 
depredations.  They  asked  me  for  ammunition  to  go  on  a  campaign 
agamst  the  Navajoes.  This  I  refused  them,  and  ordered  them  to  make 
no  war  on  the  Navajoes.  They  disobeyed  my  orders,  and  13  of  them  went 
to  the  Navajo  country  and  took  captive  seven  women,  some  horses  and 
other  proi>erty,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammunition.  They  also 
took  one  man,  whom  they  castrated  and  turned  loose.  For  my  action 
in  the  premises,  I  refer  you  to  the  copies  of  letters  marked  A  and 
addressed  to  Agent  Dodd,  of  the  Navajoes,  and  marked  B,  herewith 
addressed  to  Brevet  Major  General  G.  W.  Gett>^,  commanding  dis- 
trict of  New  Mexico. 

Under  date  of  June  11, 1868, 1  received  a  letter  from  the  clerk  of  the 
superintendency.  Captain  H.  M.  Davis,  (a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  ap- 
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pended,  marked  C.)  In  oompliaiice  with  the  order  therein  contained  I 
took  the  chief  men  of  the  Capote  band  of  Utahs  and  the  Jicarilla  Apaches 
at  this  agency  to  Santa  Fd,  where  I  arrived  on  the  19th  of  June.  After 
1  had  reported  at  the  superintendency,  Captain  Da\a8  and  myself  with 
the  Indians  called  upon  General  Gett>',  who  informed  us  that  the 
Navajoes  had  not  arrived  as  was  expected.  General  Getty  told  the 
Indians  that  General  Sherman  had  made  a  treaty  of  i)eace  with  the 
Navajoes,  and  that  they  were  to  be  moved  back  to  their  old  country 
immediately,  and  that  the  Navajoes  desired  to  be  at  peace  wifh  the 
Utes.  The  Indians,  both  the  Cai>ote  Utes  and  the  Jicarilla  Apaches, 
responded  that  they  had  no  confidence  in  treaties  of  peace  winch  the 
Navajoes  would  make  ^lith  either  the  government,  the  Americans,  Mex- 
icans or  Indians,  that  the  Navajoes  made  treaties  only  to  break  them, 
&c.  They  also  complained  about  the  treaty  being  made  with  the  Nava- 
joes before  the  Utes  and  Apaches  were  sent  for.  They  said  that  all  the 
head  men  of  the  Utes  and  Apaches  should  have  been  together  and  con- 
sulted with  the  Navajoes  if  the  government  desired  peace  amongst 
them,  that  they  had  come  and  the  Navajoes  were  not  there  and  it  was 
no  use  to  wait  for  them. 

General  Getty  urged  the  necessity  of  their  living  in  peace  with  all 
their  neighbors,  and  gave  them  much  good  advice,  for  which  they 
thanked  him  and  took  their  leave.  When  they  reached  the  sui)erin- 
tendency  they  told  me  they  desired  to  know  the  views  of  the  Mohu- 
ache  Utes  and  Jicarilla  Apaches  at  Cimarron  agency  with  reference  to 
a  treaty  with  the  Navi^joes,  and  also  the  truth  of  certain  reports  which 
charged  the  Navajoes  with  lately  stealing  horses  from  the  Utes  and 
Apaches  of  that  agency,  and  requested  me  to  \i8it  Cimarron  agency  and 
have  a  talk  with  the  Indians.  The  Indians  returned  to  Abiquiu  with 
my  son,  and  I  went  to  Cimarron,  and  arranged  with  Agent  Denmison  to 
go  to  the  San  Juan  country  with  me,  in  company  with  some  of  his  In- 
dians, but  he  was  prevented  from  coming  in  consequence  of  the  absence 
of  Kaneatche,  who  was  away  and  had  a  fight  with  the  Kiowas  and 
Comanches.  On  my  return  to  Abiquiu  agency,  Sabatar,  head  chief  of 
the  Cai)otes,  came  to  see  me  and  arranged  to  start  with  me  on  the  25Ui 
of  July  to  the  San  Juan  country  to  examine  that  country  and  have  a 
council  with  the  Wemenutches  who  failed  to  be  present  at  Santa  F^. 
Sabatar  expressed  himself  ^'  in.  favor  of  peace  toith  all  mankifUL  and  justly 
said  a  permanent  peace  can  only  be  had  by  a  treaty  with  tne  govern- 
ment, in  which  all  the  Indians  interested  should  be  represented,  and 
that  the  lines  of  the  territory  belonging  to  each  tribe  i^ould  be  fully 
and  distinctly  marked  out." 

I  consented  to  put  myself  under  the  protection  of  Sabatar  and  the 
Capote  Utes  and  visit  the  Wemenutches  in  their  own  country  and 
have  a  talk  with  them,  and  endeavor  to  have  them  remain  in  peace  with 
the  Navsyoes  till  some  arrangement  could  be  made  for  a  permanent  peace. 
I  consented  to  this  the  more  readily  because  these  Indians  came  to  tlie 
agency  only  in  small  parties  for  supplies  and  it  was  desirable  to  see  them 
all  together  with  the  Capotes,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  encourage  them  to 
come  to  the  settlements  at  this  time  when  the  wheat  is  being  harvested, 
as  in  passing  they  would  destroy  much  grain  and  give  great  trouble : 
also,  because  the  Navajoes  have  removed  back  to  their  old  country,  ana 
I  deemed  it  proper  to  see  the  Utes  all  together  so  as  to  urge  them  to  cul- 
tivate peaceful  relations  with  their  old  enemies,  esi)ecially  as  a  band  of 
renegade  Capotes  had  just  returned  from  the  Navsyo  country  with  a 
lot  of  Indian  captives,  as  already  mentioned. 

Feeling  the  importance  of  using  every  proper  means  to  obtain  a  peace 
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among  the  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  and  prevent  a  general  war  which 
would  be  disastrous  and  exi>ensive,  I  consented  to  risk  iny  life  without 
an  escort  of  troops  in  a  coimtiy  where  there  are  no  persons  but  savage 
Indians,  of  whom  the  former  agents  were  afraid  when  they  were  in  the 
settlements.  I  took  this  risk,  which  gave  me  an  influence  with  them,  as 
it  showed  them  1  had  reliance  in  their  pledge  of  protection  and  the 
expressions  of  confidence  they  had  given  me,  and  a  desire  to  grant  the 
request  to  exi^lore  the  countrj^,  and  with  them  determine  upon  a  location 
for  their  agency  outside  of  the  settlements.  On  the  25th  of  July  I  left 
in  company  with  some  Indians,  my  interpreters  and  an  Indian  guide. 
After  a  dangerous  and  difficult  trip,  owing  first  to  the  fact  that  the  party 
of  renegade  Capotes  had  made  the  war  on  the  Navajoes  and  taken  some 
captives,  a  raid  from  the  Navajoes  was  expected,  and  'especially  as  a 
party  of  Navajoes  had  been  to  Canons  and  drove  off  the  horses  and 
cattle  of  the  citizens^  who  followed  the  Indians  and  recovered  the  stock. 
Secondly,  the  almost  constant  rains  made  the  roads  so  bad  and  the 
streams  so  high  that  I  had  to  abandon  my  wheel  transportation  and 
trust  to  pack  mules.  I,  however,  overcame  all  difficulties  and  succeeded 
in  getting  the  Capotes  and  Wemenutche  Utes  together,  in  a  council 
which  was  held  on  the  San  Juan,  near  Pagosa  Springs,  on  the  19th  of 
August,  at  which  council  the  terms  of  the  treaty  they  are  willing  to 
make  with  the  government  were  obtained,  and  also  a  promise  from  them 
if  possible  to  keep  the  peace  with  the  Navajoes.  They  said  that  when 
they  got  w6rd  from  me  not  to  fight  the  Navajoes,  they  stayed  at  home  and 
kept  the  peace;  but  a  party  of  Capotes  with  Chaves  made  war  on  the 
Navajoes,  and  that  now  if  the  Navajoes  came  up  into  their  country  to 
fight  them  because  of  the  Chaves  campaign,  they  would  have  to  defend 
themselves,  otherwise  they  would  keep  the  peace.  When  I  told  them  I 
would  do  all  I  could,  and  ask  Agent  Dodd  to  explain  to  the  Navajoes 
that  they  did  not  approve  of  the  conduct  of  Chaves  and  his  men,  they 
promised  to  do  all  they  could  to  ke^p  the  peace. 

In  regard  to  the  treaty  they  said,  we  are  glad  to  see  our  father  here, 
have  heard  what  Jie  has  said.'  We  are  willing  to  make  a  treaty,  but  we 
do  not  any  of  us  want  to  go  to  Washington;  we  would  like  to  see  the 
Great  Father,  but  are  afraid  to  go  so  far  from  home,  as  it  is  a  long  journey. 
We  have  full  confidence  in  Agent  Arny,  he  is  our  father  and  has  treated 
us  well ;  he  has  been  with  us  and  knows  what  we  want  better  than  we 
can  tell;  he  can  go  to  Washington  and  let  the  Great  Father  know  all 
about  us,  and  ask  the  Great  Father  to  send  commissioners  with  him  to 
us  to  make  a  treaty,  and  we  will  meet  them  whenever  our  father  sends 
us  word,  and  make  such  a  treatj'  as  the  commissioners  and  we  can  agree 
upon. 

In  my  rei>ort  to  the  dei)artment  for  1862,  (see  Indian  commissioners' 
rei)ort  foi'  that  year,  page  245,)  I  said,  and  after  six  more  years  experi- 
ence I  stiU  urge,  that  treaties  should  be  made  with  aU  the  Indian  tribes 
of  New  Mexico  and  Colorado,  requiring  each  tribe  to  cultivate  peaceful 
i^elations  with  all  other  tribes,  and  binding  them  to  cease  hostilities  with 
all  other  tribes  who  are  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  to  relinquish 
the  right  they  claim  to  roam  where  they  please  in  the  territory ;  and 
granting  them,  in  consideration  of  the  "relinquishment  of  the  right,  a 
certain  specific  tract  of  land  as  their  reservation,  the  boundaries  of  which 
should  be  ftdly  defined,  and  the  Indians  be  required  to  remain  on  it,  the 
Americans  and  Mexican  citizens  excluded  therefrom,  except  when  per- 
mitted by  the  agent.  The  treaty  should  give  the  Indians  a  reasonable 
compensation  for  the  relinqrfishment  of  their  claimed  right  in  annual 
payments,  not  in  money,  but  in  clothing,  provisions,  cattle,  sheep,  horses 
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and  farming  implements,  &c.,  such  as  would  be  necessary  for  their  com- 
fort and  mSke  them  to  cidtivate  the  soil  and  manufacture  their  own 
clothing.  That  an  industrial  school  should  be  established  on  the  reser- 
\^ation,  and  in  the  treaty  it  should  be  specified  that  all  children  between 
eight  and  sixteen  years  of  age  should  be  placed  in  the. school  to  be 
educated,  the  government  agreeing  that  during  that  period  they  should 
be  clothed  and  fed,  and  the  Indians  to  agree  that  the  children  shall  labor 
at  least  three  hours  per  day  under  the  (Srection  of  the  agent. 

After  the  council  tiie  Indians  appointed  a  delegation  to  go  with  me  to 
see  their  country,  and  on  my  return  home  came  with  me,  (l^th  Weme- 
nutches  and  Capotes,)  and  received  their  supplies  of  meat,  com,  salt,  &c.. 
for  th^  month  of  September,  which  I  issued  to  them,  and  they  retumea 
to  their  hunting  grounds  west  of  the  San  Juan^  where  they  promised  to 
remain  in  peace  until  October,  when  they  will  again  oome  for  their 
monthly  supply. 

On  my  arrival  here  I  learned  that  Captain  James  C.  French  had  beoi 
appointed  my  successor.  As  soon  as  I  am  relieved  from  the  duties  of 
this  agency  by  him  I  will  visit  Washington  and  submit  to  the  Interior 
Department  fully  the  wishes  of  the  Utes  of  this  agency.  The"  lengtii 
of  this  report  and  other  considerations  prevent  me  from  giving  as  full 
report  of  the  San  Juan  country  as  I  should  desire,  from  which  I  have 
just  returned.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  a  good  agricultural  and  pasto- 
ral country,  and  that  1  am  fully  satisfied  that  the  mineral  resources  are 
great,  the  headwaters  of  the  streams  and  the  mountains  are  full  of  gold^ 
silver  and  copper,  and  when  fully  prospected  will  be  found  equal  to  any 
country.  It  is  proper  that  I  should  state  here  that  the  Indians  have 
made  decided  protest  against  any  settlers  or  miners  going  into  this 
country,  which  they  claim,  until  they  have  made  a  treaty  and  sold  it  to 
the  government,  although  to  locate  in  that  country  before  a  treaty  is 
made,  and  the  government  opens  it  for  settiement,  would  result  in  much 
loss  of  life,  and  end  in  an  expensive  war,  in  which  all  Utah  tribes  would 
probably  be  involved. 

Believing,  as  I  do,  that  it  is  much  cheaper  to  the  government  to  feed 
these  Indians  than  to  fight  them,  and  more  humane  to  dispose  of  them 
by  placing  them  on  a  reservation  east  of  the  Naviyo  reservation,  west 
of  the  San  Juaii  river,  to  include  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  las  Animas, 
about  12  miles  from  the  mouth  of  which  river  is  an  abandoned  town, 
in  which  over  fifty  houses  were  built  by  some  settiers  several  years  ago 
and  left,  which  could  be  repaired  for  the  temporary  use  of  the  agency 
and  the  chiefs.  In  regard  to  the  cost  of  placing  these  Indians  on  a 
reservation  in  their  own  country,  I  respectfolly  ask  your  attention  to  my 
estimate  in  my  last  year's  report-,  viz : 

The  Wemenutches  and  Capotes,  if  placed  on  a  reservation  on  the  San 
Juan  river  as  projwsed,  will  require  an  appropriation  for  the  first  year 
of  $18,000  for  provisions,  $7,000  for  goods  and  presents,  $6,000  for  farm- 
ing and  manufacturing  implements  and  machinery,  $3,000  for  nursery 
stock,  fruit  trees,  seeds,  &c.,  including  transportation,  $3,000  for  horses^ 
mules,  cattle,  &c.,  to  work  the  reservation  farm,  $4,500  for  agency 
building,  school-house,  stables,  corrals,  &c.,  at  the  reservation;  $5,000 
to  erect  houses  for  the  chiefs  and  Indians  to  live  in  on  the  reservation, 
and  $3,000  for  the  removal  of  the  Indians,  agents,  &c.,  and  their  loca- 
tion in  the  reserv  ation ;  in  all  $49,500. 

On  my  return  from  the  San  Juan  country,  I  found  at  the  agency,  Vi- 
cente Guerro  Mudo  Pantilon,  and  the  whole  party  of  Jicarilla  Apaches 
who  roam  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  river.  They  number 
about  250  Indians ;  they  were  anxious  to  know  the  result  of  my  confer- 
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ence  with  the  Wemenutche  and  Capote-Utes  who  came  with  me ;  they 
asked  for  a  council,  I  told  them  that  their  agency  was  at  Cimarron  and 
they  must  go  therej*  They  replied  that  they  did  not  intend  to  go  east  of 
the  Rio  Grande  and  that  they  wanted  me  to  say  to  the  Great  Father  that 
since  the  treaty  they  made  with  Colonel  Washington  many  years  ago 
they  have  considered  this  side  of  the  river  as  their  home ;  that  they  would 
be  contented  with  any  place  as  a  reservation  west  of  the  Rio  Grande; 
that  they  would  make  a  treaty  to  sell  to  the  government  all  their  lands 
but  the  reservation,  and  go  on  it  and  work,  with  some  help  they  could 
support  themselves ;  the  people  had  taken  some  of  their  best  lands,  and 
if  the  Great  Father  said  so,  they  were  willing  they  should  keep  them, 
— that  they  did  not  want  to  fight  with  anybody — they  did  not  want  their 
young  men  killed  off.  They  desired  to  live  in  peace  with  everybody ; 
that  when  they  sold  their  lands,  or  the  Great  Father  gave  them  anything 
for  it,  or  gave  them  any  annuity  goods,  they  wanted  them  given  outside 
of  the  towns  and  settlements,  where  the  people  steal,  beg,  or  get  it  Irom 
them  for  whiskey,  and  this  they  did  not  want  their  i)eople  to  have.  I 
told  them  I  would  make  known  their  wishes  to  the  Great  Father. 

In  regard  to  the  Jicarilla  Apaches,  I  respectfully  ask  your  favorable 
consideration  of  what  I  said  about  them  in  my  annual  report  dated 
June  24, 1867,  and  in  addition  would  say  that  a  reservation  between  the 
Navajo  river  and  the  San  Juan  river,  in  the  valley  east  of  the  proposed 
Utah  reservation,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  good  place  for  their  location, 
and  it  would  be  very  satisfactory  to  them  as  they  are  intermarried  with 
the  Utes  of  this  agency.  This  band  of  Indians  now  furnish  about 
half  their  subsistence  by  raising  some  wheat  and  com  and  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  pottery  and  willow  baskets ;  the  other  half  of  their  sub- 
sistence is  stolen  from  the  settlers,  which  they  claim  as  tribute  for  the 
use  of  their  lands,  &c. ;  as  now  situated  this  band  is  a  great  pest  to  the 
settlements :  they  are  willing  to  work,  and  say,  if  placed  upon  lands  of 
their  own,  they  can  with  a  little  help  from  the  government,  ftilly  support 
themselves  and  would  not  interfere  with  the  settlers.  My  experience 
with  the  Jicarilla  Apaches  is  that  they  will  labor ;  I  have  evidence  that 
many  of  them  will  make  good  farmers,  in  order  to  which  they  only  need 
to  be  advised  and  encouraged. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  lurgently  commend  to  you  the  importance  of 
placing  these  Indians  and  all  others  of  this  coimtry  upon  reservations 
outside  of  the  settlements.  After  many  years'  experience,  in  my  judgment 
it  is  the  only  mode  to  relieve  the  government  of  the  United  Sates  and 
the  people  of  New  Mexico  from  the  constant  depredations  which  they 
have  borne  for  years.  I  feel  assured  that  the  result  of  sucTi  action  would 
be  a  saving  to  the  government  and  a  perpetual  peace  with  and  rfhiongst 
the  Indians  of  New  Mexico. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obetlient  servant, 

W.  F.  M.  ARNY, 
United  States  Indian  Agent j  Nexc  Mexico. 

Col.  Luther  E.  Webb, 

Snperintemlent  Indian  Affairs^  Keio  Mexico. 


Abiquiu  Indian  Agency, 
Rio  Arriba  County^  Xew  Mexico^  September  5, 1868. 

Having  recently  arrived  at  this  agency  for  which  I  liave  been  ap- 
pointed, and  having  examined  the  repoit  of  Agent  W.  F.  M.  Amy  dated 
August  31st,  and  being  fully  satisfied  that  what  he  recommends  in  said 
report  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  government  and  the  I\\dAaxss^ 
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of  the  agency,  I  entirely  and  heartily  endorse  and  urgently  recouimend 
that  the  suggestions  set  forth  by  Major  Amy  be  favorably  considered 
by  the  department,  believing  that  great  l>enefit  would  result  from  the 
change  of  location  of  the  Utah  tribes  of  Indians  and  the  Jicarilla  Apa- 
ches, soine  of  whom  I  have  met  since  my  arrival  and  who  refuse  to  go 
anywhere  east  of  the  Kio  Grande. 

The  placing  of  all  these  Indians  upon  reservations  as  recommended  in 
the  foregoing  report  will  make  them  self-sustaining  and.  save  much  ex- 
pense to  the  government,  while  it  will  spare  a  very  valuable  couittry  for 
settlement. 

General  Amy  appears  to  have  the  confidence  of  the  Indians,  and  as 
they  have  authorized  him  to  make  known  to  the  government  their  wishes 
in  regard  to  a  treaty,  I  earnestly  urge  prompt  action  upon  the  part  of 
the  government,  believing  it  to  be  essentially  necessary  to  prevent  a  war 
between  theUtahs,  Apaches,  Nav^oes  and  Jemes  Pueblos,  which  would 
at  this  time  be  disastrous  to  this  country. 

Respectftdly  submitted. 

JAMES  C.  FRENCH, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 


Abiquitj  Indian  Agency, 
Rio  A^Tiba  County^  Netc  Mexico^  August  30,  1868. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  Indians  of  this 
agency,  who  are  west  of  the  San  Juan  river,  and  which. you  know  is 
north  and  east  of  the  Kavajo  reservation. 

On  the  19th  of  August  I  had  a  council  with  the  Utahs  on  the  San  Juan, 
and  arranged  with  them  for  a  temporary  peace  with  yom*  Indians.  They 
said  "that  when  they  got  word  from  me  not  to  fight  the  Kavajoes,  they 
stayed  at  home  and  kept  the  peace;  but  a  party  of  Capote  Utabs,  with 
Chaves,  made  war  on  the  Navajoes,  and  that  now  if  the  Navajoes  come 
up  into  their  country  to  fight  them  because  of  the  Chaves  campaign,  they 
would  have  to  defend  themselves,  otherwise  they  would  keep  the  i>eace.'' 

I  told  them  I  would  let  you  know  about  the  Chaves  Capotes  campaign, 
and  ask  you  to  keep  the  Navajoes  in  their  own  country,  and  that  tiie 
TJtahs  must  not  go  into  the  i^av^'o  country,  but  stay  at  home  and  keep 
the  peace,  and  if  the  I^avajoes  came  to  let  me  know  immediately.  They 
answered  "they  would  try  to  keep  the  peace-,  and  if  any  trouble  arose 
they  would  let  me  know."  The  party  under  Capote  Utahs,  named 
Chave§,  numbered  13  men.  They  were  told  by  me,  when  I  issued  their 
corn  and  beef  in  June,  not  to  go  to  the  Kavajoes'  country.  This  they 
disregarded,  and  went.  They  took,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  seven 
women  captives,  several  horses,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  powder, 
lead,  caps,  &c.,  also  one  man,  whom  they  released  after,  they  had  cas- 
trated him.  Five  of  the  women  have  escaped,  part  with  Capote  horses, 
and  returned  to  the  Navajo  coimtry.  One  captive,  I  understand,  they 
sold  to  an  American,  who  it  is  reported  took  her  to  Conejos,  Colorado: 
the  other  they  still  have,  and  reftised  to  give  her  to  me.  I  have  haa 
three  interviews  with  them,  and  they  always  refuse.  I  will  rei)ort  the 
matter,  to  the  superintendency,  with  a  letter  to  Gener^  Getty,  and  let 
such  action  be  taken  as  is  deemed  best.  In  the  mean  time,  I  would 
resi)ectfully  ask  you  to  do  all  you  can  (as  I  know  you  will)  to  prevent 
the  Nayajoes  from  retaliating  upon  the  TJtahs  of  the  San  Juan  region, 
as  I  believe  they  are  i)erfectly  innocent  of  any  offence,  and  have  promisea 
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me  to  remain  in  peace,  unless  compelled  to  war  in  self-defence.  In  the 
present  aspect  of  things,  it  will  require  all  our  effort  to  prevent  trouble 
between  the  Indians.  If  the  Navajoes  are  informed  that  but  a  small 
party  of  Utes  were  engaged  in  the  raid,  and  that  the  TJtes  in  the  San 
Juan  country  disapprove  of  it,  and  that  tne  government  will  punish  the 
party  who  committed  the  act,  I  think  the  Navajoes  will  consent  to  make 
no  retaliatory  war. 

If  you  hear  of  any  of  the  Utes  of  this  agency  being  in  the  Navajo 
country,  please  inform  me. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  respectfullv,  vour  obedient  servant, 

^  W.  F.  M.  ARNY, 
United  States  Indian  Agent^  New  Mexico. 
Major  Thomas  H.  Dodd, 

United  States  Indian  Agent^  Navajo  Indians, 


Abiquiu  Indian  Agency, 
Rio  Arriba  County,  New  Mexico,  August  30, 1868. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  have  just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  the  Indians  of  this  agency^  (Wemenutches  and  Capote  Utahs,) 
in  their  coimtry  west  of  the  San  Juan  river,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that 
I  inform  you  that  in  a  council  held  with  them  on  the  19th  of  August, 
they  promised  me  to  remain  in  peace  with  the  Navajoes,  if  the  latter 
will  remain  in  their  own  country  and  not  molest  them.  The  Utes  feared- 
a  campaign  against  them  in  consequence  of  a  raid  made  by  a  party  of 
13  Capote  Utahs  some  time  since,  in  which  they  took  from  the  Navajoes 
seven  women,  several  horses,  and  considerable  ammunition,  also  one 
man,  whom  they  told  me  they  castrated  and  then  turned  loose.  The 
party  of  Utahs  who  made  this  campaign  did  so  after  I  gave  them  in 
person  strict  orders  not  to  go  to  the  Navajo  country.  They  are  the 
same  party  who  killed  Chiuo,  a  Wemenutche  Utah,  and  who  were 
attacked  near  Fort  Lowell,  find  four  of  their  number  wounded,  by  the 
Wemenutches.  They  are  outlaws,  and  have  (although  well  supplied 
with  provisions  at  this  agency)  committed  all  kinds  of  depredations  about 
Tierra  Amarilla  and  this  agency  'for  some  months  past.  They  number 
about  60  men,,  women,  and  children.  They  are  led  by  Chaves  Cornea, 
Washington  Timpiatche,  and  Cutchimpiatche.  In  the  council  on  the 
19th  of  August,  these  Indians  were  not  present.  Chaves  met  me  on  the 
Chama  river  previous  to  the  council,  and  said  he  was  afraid  to  go  to  the 
council  at  San  Juan.  The  Indians  in  the  council  at  San  Juan  said  that 
when  they  got  word  from  me  not  U>  fight  the  Navajoes,  they  staid  at 
home  and  kept  the  peace;  but  a  party  of  Capote  Utahs  \^ith  Chaves 
made  war  on  the  Navajoes,  and  that  now  if  the  Nav^oes  came  up  into 
their  coiuitry  to  fight  them  because  of  the  Chaves  campaign,  they  would 
have  to  defend  themselves*;  otherwise  thej"  would  keep  the  peace.  I 
promised  to  endeavor  to  keep  the  Naviy  oes  out  of  their  way.  They  then 
promised  me  to  do  all  they  could  to  keep  the  i>eace  with  the  Navajoes. 
I  have  had  three  interviews  with  the  party  of  outlaws,  and  urged  them 
to  give  up  their  captives,  but  thej'  decidedly  refused,  saying  that  part 
of  them  had  escaped,  and  that  the  others  belonged  to  them,  being  their 
enemies  and  prisoners.  From  what  I  can  leani,  five  of  them  have  escape 
and  gone  back  to  the  Navjyo  countiy.  Part  of  them  escai>ed  on  Utah 
horses.  One  captive  has  been  sold  to  an  American,  whose  name  I  could 
not  learn,  and  who,  I  am  informed,  took  this  captive  to  Colorado.    The 
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other  captive  is  still  in  i)ossession  of  the  Indians  near  Tierra  Amarilla, 
and  they  refused  to  give  her  up.    I  have  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  give 
you  the  above  statement  for  your  information,  and  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  F.  M.  ARNY, 
United  States  Indian  Agentj  New  Mexico. 

Brevet  Major  General  G.  W.  Getty, 
Commanding  District  of  New  Mexico. 


Office  op  Superintendent  op  Indian  Appairs, 

Santa  F6j  New  Mexico^  June  11,  1868. 

Sir:  The  Navajoes  are  to  be  removed  from  the  Bosque  and  placed 
upon  a  reservation  in  their  old  Country.  They  express  a  desire  to  be  at 
peace  with  everybody,  and  have  requested  an  interview  with  the  Utahs 
of  your  agency.  You  will  therefore  select  10  or  15  of  the  principal  men, 
and  report  with  them  at  this  office  on  the  20th  of  this  month,  at  which 
time  Agent  Dodd  will  be  here  with  a  party  of  Navsgoes. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  M.  DAVIS, 
Indian  Department  of  New  Mexico, 


No.  34. 


Cimarron  Agency,  New  Mexico, 

August  21,  1868. 

Sir:  Complying  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my 
second  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Mohauche,  TJte,  and  Jica- 
rUla  Apache  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency  and  under  my  charge. 

My  report  of  the  1st  July,  1867,  gave,  as  fuUy  as  I  have  the  ability  to 
express,  the  condition  of  these  tribes ;  my  further  acquaintance  with  them 
convinces  me  that^  in  respect  to  character  or  morals,  there  has  been  no 
marked  change  with  them,  they  still  remaining,  owing  to  a  want  of 
opportunity  of  instructions  and  teachings,  both  in  industry  and  other 
qualities  necessary  to  produce  reform,  in  about  the  same  position  held 
by  them  for  years  past,  they  being  wild,  uneducated,  and  trifling. 

The  immense  immigration  caused  by  the  late  discovery  of  mine'rals  in 
this  section  has  led  them  to  be  more  timid  of  the  white  population. 

These  Indians  have  long  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  loyalty  to  the  gov- 
ernment, therefore  I  ask,  in  their  behalf,  that  they  sh^-ll  have  the  kind 
regard  of  the  department. 

I  again  call  attention  to  my  report  of  last  year,  and  my  suggestion 
that  if  these  people  were  placed  on  reservations,  under  proper  teachings, 
withheld  from  evil  associations,  and  saved  from  designs  of  bad  men, 
could,  instead  of  being,  as  they  now  are,  a  tax  upon  the  government,  be 
made  advantageous  to  the  prosperity. 

With  regard  to  the  report  of  depredations  committed  in  this  vicinity, 
reflecting  on  the  Apaches  of  my  agency,  I  refer  you,  very  respectfully, 
to  my  monthly  reports ;  from  my  investigations  I  am  unwilling  to  con- 
cur with  the  reports,  against  them ;  in  my  efibrts  I  have  failed  to  find 
them  culpable. 
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Bespectfdlly  referring  you  to  your  statistical  returns  of  farming,  edu- 
cational, &c.,  accompanying  this  report,  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

B.  B.  DENNISON, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
H.  M.  Davis,  Esq., 

Acting  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs^  Neio  Mexico. 


No.  35. 

Santa  Fife,  New  Mexico, 
September  1, 1868. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  instructions  I  have  the  honor  to  trans- 
mit the  following  report  in  relation  to  the  Mimbres,  GUa  and  Mogollon 
Apaches,  which  comprise  the  Indians  belonging  to  my  agency. 

The  Mimbres  Apaches  proper,  are  composed  of  Victoria's  baud,  the 
remnant  of  that  recently  under  Mangus  Colorado,  together  with  detach- 
•neiits  from  other  bands,  all  now  under  the  immediate  control  of  Salva- 
dor, the  9QK  id  Mangus. 

They  number,  all  'tsid,4ibout  800  souls,  and  have  about  150  or  200 
warriors. 

They  are  exceedingly  treacherous  and  dangerous,  and  1mYe,flmD^l^yi2,. 
been  in  open  hostUity  to  the  government,  and  notwithstanding  the 
paucity  of  their  numbers,  such  is  the  nature  of  the  country,  furnishing 
opi)ortunities  for  their  peculiar  mode  of  warfare  and  safe  refuge  from 
pursuit,  that  they  have  been  able  to  commit,  with  impunity,  unexampled 
depredations,  murdering  many  whites,  depopulating  a  large  agricultural 
region,  and  forming  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  development  of  the  rich 
mining  region  in  the  vicinity  of  Pinos  Altos. 

For  further  particulars  I  would  respectfiilly  refer  you  to  the  r^iK)rt  of 
Superintendent  A.  B.  Norton,  dated  Santa  F6,  New  Mexico,  August  24, 
1867. 

The  Gila  and  Mogollon  Apaches,  taking  their  names  from  the  locali- 
ties they  infest,  are  of  the  same  general  nature  and  habits  as  their  Mim- 
bres congeners,  but  being  more  remote  from  the  present  settlements  are 
less  destructive  to  life  and  property.  Their  country  is  rich  in  mineral 
wealth,  and  already  adventurous  miners  are  penetrating  their  fastnesses. 
From  the  best  sources  of  information  now  at  my  command,  I  should 
estimate  their  numbers  as  about  the  same  as  the  Mimbres  band. 

I  am  conAinced  by  the  representations  of  Doctor  Steck,  former  agent^ 
and  "by  informatioii  from  other  sources,  that  by  proper  eftbrt  all  these 
Indians  could  be  induced  to  settle  upon  a  reservation,  to  be  selected  at 
some  suitable  location  where  they  would  be  under  the  immediate  control 
of  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  where,  after  a  few  years,  they 
might  become,  to  a  great  degree,  self-supporting. 

1  consider  this  system  of  reservations  as  the  oidy  solution  of  the  Indian 
difficulties  in  this  region^  and  believe  that  in  the  diminished  number  of 
troops  required  to  carry  it  out  there  would  be  a  great  saving  in  expense 
to  the  government. 

It  removes  the  Indians  from  large  tracts  of  country  desirable  for 
mining  and  cultivation,  thereby  extending  the  area  of  civilization  and 
productiveness,  and  also  recommends  itself  to  all  Christian  men  as  the 
only  means  of  preventing*  the  entire  extermination  of  the  Indians, 
attended  by  much  suffering  of  the  whites,  which  will  inevitably  ensue  if 
the  present  policy  is  pursued. 
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L present  these  views  fot  your  consideration,  assured  that  in  them  I 
am  sustained  by  all  conversant  with  these  Indians  and  their  country. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  AYRES, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
Captain  H.  M.  Davis, 
Acting  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs^  Santa  FSj  Neiv  Mexico. 


No.  36. 


PuEBLO  Agency,  Santa  F6,  New  Mexico, 

September  7,  1868. 

Sir  :  The  time  has  again  arrived  when  it  becomes  my  duty,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  regulations  of  the  department,  to  forward  an  annual 
report  respecting  the  Indians  under  my  charge. 

This  rejwrt  will  be  found  rather  brief  when  compared  with  those  for 
previous  years.  This  is  not  altogether  for  want  of  material,  nor  for  the 
want  of  any  desire  on  my  part  to  impart  information  respecting  the  sub- 
ject, but  simply  from  the  facts  which  will  hh  hereafter  duly  explained. 

For  several  years  pa^t  1  have  had  this  task  to  perform, "  report  making," 
which  I  always  did  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure  and  confidence,  and 
with  the  hope  that  through  this  mediiun  I  would  not  only  complv  with 
my  legitimate  duty,  but  that  I  would  obtain  many  ft.vors  for  the  oenefit 
of  the  Pueblo  Indians. 

In  this  last  particular,  however,  I  regret  exceedingly  to  be  compelled 
to  state  I  have  been  most  completely  disappointed,  which  ha«  caused  me 
a  great  deal  of  uneasiness  and  mortification.  These  Indians,  as  you  can 
readily  imagine,  are  fully  aware  that  every  year  something  is  done  by 
the  government  towards  relieving  the  wants  of  the  other  Indians  by 
whom  they  are  surrounded,  while  at  the  same  time  they  see  that  'nothing 
is  done  for  them  towards  relieving  their  wants,  not  even  so  far  a«  to 
comply  with  some  of  the  many  promises  which  from  time  to  time  have 
been  made  them. 

The  Pueblos  cannot  understand  why  this  is  so,  and  although  seven- 
eighths  of  the  tribe,  I  can  safely  say,  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  me, 
yet  I  cannot  but  believe  that  many  of  them  attribute  the  fact  to  the  want 
of  proper  representation  being  made  in  their  behalf;  which,  I  must 
admit,  is  natural  for  them  to  suppose,  especially  knowing  as  we  do  the 
many  ill  advices  which  from  time  to  time  are  put  into  the  heads  of  these 
poor  and  easily  misled  people  by  unscrupulous  and  cowardly  individuals, 
who  are  always  tami>ering  with  the  Indians  and  interfering  with  all 
Indian  matters. 

The  only  consolation  with  me  in  regard  to  the  matter  is  my  own  con- 
viction of  having  done  everything  in  my  power  to  bring  the  condition 
and  wants  of  these  Indians  properly  to  the  notice  of  the  government, 
and  of  having  faithfully  done  everjrthing  for  their  benefit,  and  alsct  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  department  at  Washington  is  fully  aware 
of  the?  facts.  • 

Again,  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  the  Indian  Bureau  Entertains  the  highest 
regard  for  these  Indians,  and  has  done  everything  in  its  power  to  ame- 
liorate their  condition  by  appealing  time  and  again  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties in  their  behalf;  all  of  which,  like  my  humble  supplications,  have  tiius 
far  proved  in  vain. 
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This  is  certainly  discouraging,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  and  it  leaves  me 
but  a  very  poor  field  to  work  upon ;  so  much  so  that  I  am  entirely  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  further  representations  to  make,  or  what  other  useful 
suggestions  to  offer  in  behalf  of  these  people. 

These  Indians,  under  the  circumstances,  and  as  you  may  suppose,  have 
made  no  progress  whatever. 

They  are  in  the  same  state  of  noiiprofieien^y  in  which  we  found  them 
in  1840,  when  they  first  came  under  the  juriscUction  of  our  government, 
and,  if  anything,  they  are  retrogi^adiug.  They  are  most  assuredly  iiot 
advancing.  Most  of  those  who  could  decipher  manuscript  and  form  letters 
among  them  a  few  years  ago,  and  who  were  far  advanced  in  years,  have 
now  passed  away,  and  I  assure  you  that  among  the  7,000  Pueblo  Indians 
now  living  in  New  Mexico  not  25  can  be  found  who  can  tell  one  letter 
from  another. 

Not  a  single  school  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  pueblos  (tillages,)  nor 
a  mechanical  shop  of  any  kind;  hence,  no  teachers  or  mecnanics  among 
them. 

The  parish  priests,  who  in  former  times  used  to  reside  among  them, 
and  from  whom  they  used  to  receive  some  instructions,  have  Icjng  since 
given  up  the  idea,  mostly  for  the  want  of  encouragement  on  the  part  of 
the  Indians,  the  government,  and  the  citizens  in  general. 

No  one  seems  to  have  takeh  the  least  notice  of  this  important  subject, 
and  if  we  except  the  Pueblo«  of  San  Juan  and  Isleta,  the  priests  do  not 
even  reside  at  pueblos;  Thus  you  will  perceive  that  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  make  any  progress,  and  unless  the  government  takes  the  matter 
in  hand  there  is  no  use  "  talking  nor  writing  f  they  are  bound  to  go  back. 
All  the  volumes  that  can  be  written  on  the  subject  will  not  prevent  it. 
The  land  they  cultivate  at  their  own  will  and  pleasure,  and  precisely  in 
the  same  manner  that  their  forefathers  did  in  the  last  century,  and  the 
products  therefrom  are  disposed  of  as  they  think  best  and  proper. 

The  fact  that  they  have  no  government  fanners  nor  any  other  person 
to  aid  them  in  raising  their  crops,  nor  to  account  for  the  same  after  they 
are  gathered,  makes  it  almost  impossible  for  an  agent  to  arrive  at  any 
satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  the  quantity  of  grain,  vegetables,  &C.,  raised 
by  them. 

This  will  become  more  apparent  when  we  take  into  consideration  their 
inability  to  give  correct  information  respecting  the  subject,  and  it  is  out 
of  the  question  to  make  a  true  return  of  the  same. 

The  health  of  these  Indians  during  the  past  year  has  been  generally 
good,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn. 

Their  wheat  crops,  although  apparently  abundant,  have  suffered  a 
great  deal  in  consequence  of  the  drought  during  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  and  at  the  very  time  of  cutting  and  threshing  the  same  the 
heavy  rains,  which  lastCKl  for  about  a  month,  damaged  a  great  deal  of  it, 
so  that  on  the  whole  the  wheat  crop  for  this  year  can  be  safely  put  down 
as  being  rather  poor. 

The  com  thus  far  is  doing  well,  and  hopes  are  entertained  that  it  will 
yield  well  and  make  up  for  the  scarcity  of  wheat. 

On  the.  11th  of  July  last  I  held  a  general  junta  (meeting)  at  the 
pueblo  of  Santa  Domingo,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  your  instruc- 
tions dated  Washington,  May  8, 1868. 

Delegations  from  fifteen  d^erent  pueblos  were  present,  the  full  par- 
ticulars of  which  I  submitted  to  your  office  under  date  of  July  14,  present 
year.  . 

The  encroaehments  made  of  late  on  some  of  the  pueblo  lands  caused 
me  to  issue  a  notice  in  the  early  part  of  this  month,  through  one  of  the 
newspapers,  with  the  view  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  same  if  poa&ibl<^» 
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The  Eio  Orande  for  the  last  three  years  seems  to  have  declared  war 
against  the  lands  of  some  of  the  pueblos  located  on  its  banks. 

Its  high  water  has  washed  away  many^of  its  fields,  and  has  done  other 
damage.  At  the  pueblo  of  Santa  Domingo  this  year,  40  houses,  corraLs, 
fences,  &c.,  and  even  some  of  their  gardens,  have  been  thus  taken  away 
by  the  river.  • 

During  one  of  my  trips  below  this  summer  I  made  it  my  business  to 
go  to  the  pueblo  and  ascertain  the  particulars,  which  I  found  as  above 
stated,  and  as  they  had  been  represented  to  me. 

On  my  return  to  this  place  I  reported  the  case  to  Captain  H.  M .  Davis, 
in  charge  of  your  oflftce,  and  requested  him  to  turn  Over  to  me  a  few 
implements,  in  order  to  issue  them  to  the  pueblo,  and  thereby  aid  them 
in  the  erection  of  new  houses,  all  of  which  was  done.  I  also  instructed 
the  Indians  to  select  good  sites  on  high,  firm  ground,  and  to  do  their  best 
to  put  up  as  many  of  the  houses  as  possible  before  the  winter  sets  in. 

In  my  consolidated  reports  for  the  months  of  January  and  February 
last,  enclosing  letters  to  and  from  the  Hon.  S.  B.  Elkins,  district  attor- 
ney for  I^ew  Slexico,  marked  A  and  B  respectively,  will  be  found  the 
main  particulars  in  regard  to  the  effect  produced  among  the  Pueblo 
Indians  in  consequence  of  the  decisions  made  by  the  late  John  P.  31ough, 
chief  justice  of  the  Territory,  and  that  of  Hon.  E.  A.  Rollins,  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue,  relative  to  the  citizenship  of  these  Indians, 
and  of  the  action  taken  by  me  in  the  premises^ 

The  report  and  letters  referred  to,  which  are  now  on  file  in  the  Indian 
Office  at  Washington,  having  been  addressed  and  forwarded  direct  to 
the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  absence  of  any  super- 
intendent, should  by  all  means  form  a  part  of  the  annual  report,  as  they 
embrace  the  most  important  subjects  that  have  transpired  respecting  the 
affairs  within  this  agency  during  the  present  year.  On  the  7th  ultimo 
I  forwarded  through  your  office  a  list  of  farming  implements,  tools,  &c., 
such  as  I  actually  deem  necessary  for  the  Pueblos,  and  I  confidently 
hoi)e  you  will  do  your  best  to  see  that  the  articles  called  for  are  obtained, 
and  if  possible  sent  out  during  this  winter,  or  at  least  early  enough  to  be 
of  service  to  the  Indians  next  spring. 

Please  do  urge  this  matter ;  it  has  now  been  eleven  years  since  these 
Indians  have  received  anything  in  the  shape  of  presents  direct  from  tlie 
government.  If  we  cannot  obtain  schools  or  any  other  means  to  improve 
their  dormant  condition,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  secure  for  them  a  few 
hoes  and  spades  to  aid  them  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  at  least.  All  of 
which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  WARD, 
Special  Agmt  for  Pueblos, 


:So.  37. 


Executive  Office,  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 

Santa  FS,  July  23,  1868. 

Sir  :  The  constantly  recurring  ravages,  murders,  and  depredations 
generally  committed  by  the  Indians  in  this  Territory,  make  it  my  duty 
to  give  you,  as  the  chief  of  the  Interior  Department,  under  which  the 
Indian  Office  is  controlled,  information  in  relation  to  the  actual  state  ol 
affairs  in  New  Mexico  in  this  respect. 

For  now  more  than  two  months,  in  every  section  of  New  Mexico,  east, 
west,  north  and  south,  the  people  have  been  harassed,  murdered,  and 
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plundered  by  small  marauding  bands  of  Indians.  These  operations  are 
usually  carried  on  in  sparsely  settled  districts,  but  so  grievous  have  these 
.become  that  I  have  been  widely  called  upon  to  call  out  the  militia  of 
the  Territory  to  suppress,  if  possible,  these  ravages.  This,  however,  I 
have  not  felt  it  either  a  duty  or  politic  to  do ;  in  that  event,  an  Indian  . 
war  might  be  engendered  both  damaging  to  this  entire  country  and 
greatly  detrimental  to  what  I  understand  to  be  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment at  this  time. 

There  has  been,  and  there  still  exists,  a  great  diversity  of  views  sA  to 
what  tribes  these  depredating  Indians  belong  to.  It  was  supposed  at  one 
time  with  considerable  certainty  that  the  murders  and  robberies  committed 
near  this  city  were  the  work  of  the  Jicarilla  Apaches,  belonging  to  the 
Cimarron  agency.  I  took  a  trip  to  that  agency  a  few  days  since,  and 
became  satisfied  that,  at  least,  there  was  great  doubt  as  to  its  being  them. 
The  Mescalero  were  also  charged,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  some 
detached  I^avajoes  may  be  the  guilty  ones.  These  remarks  i^efer  to  the 
more  northern  portions  of  the  Territory. 

In  the  southern  i)ortion  the  Gila  Apaches  are  the  only  known  Indians 
that  depredate  and  murder,  and  these  they  are  constantly  engaged  in, 
and  soifie  of  their  murders  have,  both  in  New  Mexico  and  near  the  bor- 
der in  Arizona,  been  perpetrated  with  distinguished  atrocities. 

Some  action  on  the  part  of  the  territorial  executive,  in  view  of  the 
existing  state  of  afiairs  in.  New  Mexico,  seemed  necessary,  and  although 
unwilling,  and  in  fact  without  sanction  of  law,  except  in  case  of  a  gen- 
eral rising  of  the  Indians  determined  upon  war,  (a  condition  of  aft'airs 
not  existing,)  to  call  out  the  militia  as  such,  I  have  felt  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  issue  a  circular  to  the  people  upon  the  subje<5t,  a  copy  of  which,  in  one 
of  our  papers,  I  herewith  enclose  for  your  perusal. 

I  trust  that  my  action  will  meet  your  approbation. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfidly,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  H.  HEATH, 

Acting  Oovemor^  cfcc. 

Hon.  O.  H.  Browning, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior^  Washington^  D.  C. 


[Circular.] 


Adjutant  General's  Office, 

Santa  F6^  New  Mexico^  July  14, 1868. 

Bands  of  roving  Indians  of  different  tribes  are,  and  have  been  for 
some  time  past,  making  descents  upon  the  settlements  in  the  Territory, 
both  north  and  south,  committing  depredations,  and  in  repeated  instances 
they  have  murdered  innocent,  defenceless,  and  unoffending  citizens. 
In  one  or  two  cases  they  have  carried  into  captivity  children  which 
they  have  captured. 

This  is  a  serious  state  of  things,  and  one  which  the  acting  executive  of 
the  Territory  would  at  once  gladly  abate,  but  there  is  no  law  upon  which 
he  can  rely  for  calling  upon  the  militia  of  the  Territory,  as  suph,  to  pur- 
sue and  chastise  these  Indians.  There  is  now  no  general  Indian  disturbance 
which  would  warrant  him  in  assembling  the  militia,  and  under  existing 
circumstances  it  is  not  improbable  that  any  serious  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  Territory  against  the  Indians  would  result  in  a  general  war 
with  them,  and  promote  dangers  which  it  is  imperatively  necessary  to 
avoid.    Anything  like  an  Indian  war  is  to  be  guarded  against,  and. 
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indeed,  must  be  avoided,  Sucli  a  war  would  prove  very  disastrous  to 
our  people,  and  involve  them  in  difficulties  the  results  of  w^hich  no  one 
can  foresee.  It  is  therefore  deemed  not  advisable  at  this  time  to  for- 
mally call  upon  the  militia. 

The  principle  of  self-preservation,  however,  is  one  of  which  the  i>eo- 
ple  can  by  no  means  be  deprived.  The  authority  and  the  right  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  marauding  Indians  of  every  class,  every  where, 
belongs  inherently  to  the  people.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  in 
each  settlement,  such  number  of  citizens  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  at  all  times  to  protect  their  neighborhood 
from  the  incursions  and  depredations  of  Indians.  Then  if  the  Indians 
molest  the  people  let  tllem  be  piu'sued  ;  if  the  Indians  are  killed  the  fault 
will  be  their  own ;  if  prisoners  can  be  captured,  let  them  be  taken  before 
the  civil  authorities  and  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the  territorial 
laws.  If  a  few  of  the  Indians  who  have  been  or  are  still  roaming  about 
the  country,  plundering  and  murdering  the  pjeople,  and  capturing  their 
children  and  carrying  them  away  into  captivity,  could  be  themselves 
captured  and  tried  under  our  criminal  code,  condenmed  and  hung,  it  is 
believed  the  effect  woiUd  be  satisfactorv. 

When  such  companies  as  are  referred  to  shall  have  been  organized,  a 
proper  number  of  them  will  be  furnished  with  arms  from  the  territorial 
armory  upon  application  being  made  to  the  commander-in-chief^  who  will 
use  his  discretion  in  the  distribution  of  tlie  arms. 

After  consultation  with  the  honorable  attorney  general  and  the  adju- 
tant general,  the  executive  can  come  to  no  conclusion  other  than  that  at 
the  present  time,  and  until  further  notice,  to  follow  the  foregoing  sug- 
gestions will  be  the  safest  and  most  economical  mode  of  deling  with 
the  question  before  us,  and  it  is  therefore  recommended. 

By  order  of 

H.  H.  HEATH, 
Acting  Governor  and  Commander-in^hief, 

Official : 

JOHN  T.  EUSSELIi, 

Adjutant  General. 


COLORADO  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

No.  38. 

Office  of  the  Superintendency  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Colorado  Territory, 
Denver^  August  1,  1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  annual  report  of 
the  condition  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge  in  the  superintendency  of 
Colorado. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Indian  war  on  the  plains  in  1863,  the  Cheyennes 
and  Arapahoes,  whose  reservation  and  agency  was  located  in  this  Terri- 
tory, have  nearly  all  voluntarily  withdrawn  from  our  boundaries,  only 
showing  themselves  in  the  form  of  marauding  parties,  who  have  not 
unfrequently  descended  upon  our  remote  and  improtected  settlements 
for  the  purpose  of  plunder  and  murder,  when  but  too  often  their  success  has  ") 
been  complete.  I  may,  however,  cite  one  exception,  which  is  now  a  mat- 
ter of  history,  the  convening  at  Fort  Lyon  of  a  large  number  of  tiie 
Indians  under  their  chief,  *'  Black  Kettle,"  pursuant  to  a  proclamation  of 
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Governor  Evans^  issued  some  time  during  that  year.  Major  Anthony, 
who  had  just  then  succeeded  Msgor  Wynkoop  in  the  command  of  Fort 
Lyon,  sent  them  away  northward,  with  instructions  to  come  on  Sand  creek, 
where  he  would  communicate  with  them  so  soon  as  he  should  receive 
instructions  from  the  commander  of  the  department,  then  Greneral  Sam- 
uel Curtis. 

This  communication  came  in  the  form  of  the  bullets  and  bayonets  of 
Colonel  John  M.  Chivington,  and  ended  all  negotiations  between  these 
tril)es  and  thier  superintendency. 

In  making  this  statement,  I  must  except  a  small  band  of  Arapahoes 
under  "  Chief  Friday,"  who  had  for  a  long  time  made  their  permanent 
abode  on  the  Cache  la  Poudre  river,  some  75  miles  north  of  Denver.  I 
have  recently  visited  this  little  band,  and  found  them  very  destitute, 
and  since  for  five  months  I  have  not  had  a  cent  of  money,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  relieve  their  wants,  except  in  a  very  limited  degree. 
During  this  visit  I  made  an  exact  enumeration  of  them. 

There  are  eighty-flve  (85)  souls,  old  and  young,  of  whom  a  large  pro- 
portion are  utterly  helpless  to  provide  for  themselves,  being  very  old  and 
decrepit  men  and  women  and  young  children. 

I  had  heard  that  it  was  the  intention  of  your  department  to  remove 
this  little  band  to  the  main  body  of  the  nation,  and  I  approached  them 
on  the  subject.  Knowing  how  .desirous  the  settlers  in  that  vicinity  were 
for  their  removal,  I  urged  upon  them  the  prudence  and  the  necessity  of 
the  step,  on  account  of  the  better  care  they  would  receive  if  with  the 
main  body  of  their  tribe ;  but  I  found  them,  as  I  expected  and  feared, 
averse  to  going  to  a  new  and  untried  home,  desiring  to  remain  to  live 
and  die  on  the  waters  of  the  South  Platte. 

The  "  Yampa  Grand  River,"  and  Uintuintah  TJtes,  or,  as  they  are  com- 
monly called,  in  the  west,  the  Elk  Mountain  Utes,  have  been  scattered 
over  a  wide  range  of  country,  partly  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing game  for  so  large  a  number  when  concentrated,  and  partly  by 
my  orders  and  requests,  for  I  deemed  the  danger  greater  incase  of  their 
becoming  at  any  time  unruly  should  they  be  all  together. 

Many  of  their  small  parties  have  remained  during  the  year  400  miles 
away  from  their  confederates. 

At  the  time  Agent  Cakes  left  for  Washington^with  his  delegation,  in 
January  last,  about  100  lodges  under  the  Chief  We-va-ra,  having  heard 
that  the  Cheyennes  were  away  to  the  eastward,  moved  their  camp  down 
into  the  buifalo  country,  where  we  found  them  on  our  return  in  March. 
This  buffalo  hunt,  however,  proved  very  disastrous  to  the  Indians,  for 
for  every  five  buffalo  captured  one  horse  was  sacrificed;  true,  these 
horses  were  not  all  killed  directly  in  the  chase,  tho\^gh  that  reduced 
them  in  the  lowest  possible  condition  of  flesh,  so  that  nearly  100  perished 
in  the  terrible  snow-storm  which  fell  late  in  March.  This  loss  left  many 
of  the  Indians  on  foot  anl  without  any  means  of  transporting  their  plun- 
der and  the  dry  meat  they  had  secured.  In  general  these  Indians,  as 
also  the  other  bands  of  (Jtes  and  the  Arapahoes  mentioned  above, 
have  conducted  themselves  with  tolerable  propriety,  considering  their 
great  necessities. 

Game,  except  in  certain  localities  remote,  is  now  almost  extinct.  A 
few  black-tail  deer,  high  up  against  the  snow  peaks,  occasional  small 
herds  of  antelopes  ranging  over  broad  expanse  of  plains,  and  a  very 
limited  number  of  bears  in  the  most  distant  recess  of  the  mountains, 
form  the  supply  on  which  these  poor  people,  with  very  indifferent  guns 
and  uncertain  supplies  of  ammunition,  are  compelled  to  draw  for  their 
subsistence,  which  under  such  circumstances  must  be  very  scanty  and 
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unreliable;  indeed  it  is  entirely  inadequate,  and  what  is  not  thus  fur- 
nished i^  taken  from  the  unwilling  settlers,  in  cattle  or  sheep,  some- 
times by  theft  at  night,  but  more  often  in  broad  daylight,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  helpless  owner,  with  the  remark  that  he  may  call  on  the 
8ui>erintendent  or  agent  for  payment.  This  of  course  leaves  me  as  well 
as  the  agent  in  a  very  embarrassing  situation.  I  cannot  reprimand  the 
Indian,  for  I  know  that  hunger,  the  most  potent  of  all  influences,  has 
driven  him  to  the  act,  nor  can  I  pay  the  owner  for  this  loss,  because  I 
have  neither  money  nor  authority  to  do  so. 

The  order  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  take  a  delegation 
of  Ute  Indians  to  Washington,  that  they  might  present  their  grievances 
directly  to  the  department;  their  subsequent  visit ;  the  concluding  of 
'  a  new  treaty,  entirely  acceptable  to  the  Indians  themselves  (including 
the  Capotes,  Weminuches,  and  Mohuaches  of  New  Mexico)  and  all  the 
white  settlers  in  this  Territory,  are  all  matters  of  record  and  well  known 
to  your  department,  and  I  suppose  need  no  detailed  mention  here.  I 
may,  however,  be  allowed  to  express,  at  this  point,  my  deep  regrets  that 
Congress  did  not  ratify  that  treaty.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  ex- 
plain to  these  ignorant  people  why  the  contract,  or,  as  they  term  it  in 
their  attempts  at  English,  «tr«rp,  made  in  February  last,  is  not  now  in 
process  of  fulfilment.  They  say  we  red  men  are  weak  and  poor,  while 
the  government  is  rich  and  mighty;  and  yet  we  are  always  ready  to 
fulfil  our  etigagements,  while  the  government,  with  all  its  wealth' and 
power,  cannot  keep  faith  with  a  little  tribe  of  poor  Utes. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  th^  treaty  of  1864  with  the 
Tabequache  band  of  this  nation,  that,  if  the  stock  annuities  provided 
for  in  the  10th  article  thereof  should  be  omitted  in  the  first  or  second 
year,  the  whole  should  be  given  them  at  once  j  or,  in  other  words,  if  this 
issue  were  omitted  for  two  years  and  made  m  the  third,  three  instal- 
ments should  be  given  them  at  that  time.  This  was  the  construction 
placed  on  this  article  of  the  treaty  by  General  Carson,  Agents  Oakes  and 
Head,  and  myself;  and,  believing  ourselves  correct,  we  repeated  it  to 
the  Indians ;  and  the  treaty  made  last  winter,  instead  of  destroying, 
fully  confirmed  them  in  the  belief.  But  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  does  not  so  construe  the  law,  and  upon  the  receipt  of  his  final 
decision  I  communicated  it,  with  such  explanations  as  I  could  give,  to 
the  chief,  who  received  it  with  evident  dissatisfaction.  Nevertheless,  if 
ofie  instalment  is  made  this  year,  I  hope  it  will  lead  to  no  serious 
results. 

To  us  on  this  remote  frontier  this  is  a  most  important  consideration ; 
for,  in  case  of  a  general  outbreak  among  the  Utes,  we  would  be  helpless 
and  entirely  at  th^ir  mercy. 

On  the  25th  of  July  I  had  the  honor  to  report  to  you  the  proceedings 
of  a  council  held  on  the  Suquache,  on  the  12th  and  13th  of  that  month, 
with  the  Tabequache  Utes,  relative  to  their  removal  to  the  old  reserva- 
tion, which  is  also  included  in  the  new  one,  in  which  I  received  assur- 
ances t&at  they  are  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  go  there  and  remain 
permanently,  provided  that  their  agent  would  go  with  them  and  show 
that  he  had  the  means  to  prevent  them  from  perishing  with  cold  and 
hunger  during  the  five  months  of  each  year  when  they  would  be  shut 
out  from  all  sources  of  supply  by  immense  mountain  ranges,  rendered 
impassable  by  deep  snow. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  these  people  will  in  time,  with  proper  encour- 
agement, becx)me  a  great  stock-growing  nation.  Many  of  them  have 
already  manifested  a  strong  predilection  for  that  employment,  though  in 
the  face  of  every  difficulty.    I  am  also  certain  that  I  can  induce  them 
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to  carry  on  agriculture,  at  least  to  the  extent  permitted  by  the  amount 
of  tillable  land  within  their  reservation. 

In  many  small  valleys  in  that  mountain  district,  by  a  good  system  of 
irrigation,  the  land  will  produce  nearly  all  the  garden  and  field  products 
common  to  the  settled  portions  of  our  Territory.  I  desire  in  this'  report 
to  repeat  what  I  have  mentioned  in  former  communications,  that  the 
Tabequaches'  agency  is,  and  for  many  years  has  been,  located  in  the 
midst  of  the  Mexican  settlements  on  the  Conejos  river,  a  tributary  of 
Rio  del  Norte;  and  I  consider  it  the  worst  possible  location  for  an  Indian 
agency,  both  for  settlers  and  Indians.  I  would  therefore  urge  that 
$3,000  be  at  onoe  set  aside  for  the  constructing  of  agency  buildinsrs 
upon  the  Uncompagne  river,  and  that  the  agent,  with  his  employes,  b3 
required  to  go  over  and  reside  permanently  on  the  iv^servation. 

There  have  been,  at  different  times,  quite  a  number  of  horses  stol  m 
by  vagabond  Indians  belonging  to  the  different  bands,  but  in  most  in- 
stances the  chiefs  have  taken  the  property  from  the  thieves  and  without 
delay  restored  it  to  its  proper  owners  when  they  were  known,  or  to  some 
one  in  authority  for  the  purpose  ot  such  restoration.  In  a  few  cases 
these  thefts  have  been  committed  by  Indians  from  whom  I  had  expected 
better  conduct.  These,  when  closely  questioned  on  the  subject,  answer 
with  accusation  against  the  government  for  non-fiilfllment  of  its  con- 
tract, as  made  in  the  treaty  of  1866  by  Governor  Cummings,  in  which 
he  promised  them  a  certain  number  of  ponies  and  other  donations,  on 
conditions  which  have  been  fully  complied  with  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
dians. It  is  impossible  to  answer  these  complaints,  for  I  know  too  well 
their  justness;  but  as  a  tine  agent  of  the  government  I  cannot  admit 
the  wrong,  and  I  fear  my  attempted  explanations  but  disgust  the  In- 
dians instead  of  appeasing  their  wrath.  Thus,  in  one  form  or  other,  the 
consequences  of  nonfulfllment  of  treaty  stipulations  meet  us  at  every 
turn,  embarrassing  our  plans  and  bafUing  our  most  earnest  efforts  for 
the  improvement  and  elevation  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  and  for 
the  prevention  of  annoyances  to  our  white  settlers  from  loss  of  property 
and  other  causes  consequent  upon  the  presence  of  ignorant,  starving 
savages. 

Hunger  closes  every  avenue  for  the  reception  of  reason  to  the  mind 
of  any  men  educated  or  ignorant,  and  since  this  has  grown  to  be  the 
normal  condition  of  these  Utes  as  well  as  the  portion  of  the  Arapahoes 
spoken  of  before,  it  becomes  a  problem  of  no  small  proportions  how  they 
are  to  be  managed.  This  report,  a«  appears  by  the  date,  was  written  on 
the  1st  day  of  August,  containing  all  information  likely  to  be  of  interest 
to  the  department  up  to  that  time.  Everything  relating  to  the  Utes 
since  then  more  fuUy  appears  in  my  communi(^ations  beginning  with  the 
one  of  date  August  19th  and  followed  by  those  of  September  5th  and  6th 
(the  latter  perteining  to  Arapahoes)  and  concluding  with  my  letters  of 
present  date. 

Hoping  all  may  be  satisfactory,  I  am  sir,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant, 

A.  C.  HUNT, 
Gov.  and  ex  officio  Supt.  Ind.  Affairs^ 

Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor, 

Commissioner  Indian  Affairs j  Woishingtony  i>»  C^ 
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DAKOTA  SUPEKIKTE]!«)ENCY. 

No.  39. 

ExEcuxrvTE  Office,  Yancton,  D.  T., 

October  22,  1868. 

Sir:  In  conformity  with  the  regulations  of  the  department,  I  have 
^  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  third  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  In- 
dian afi'airs  within  the  superintendency  of  Dakota.  The  Indians  em- 
braced in  this  superintendency  have  remained  throughout  the  past  year, 
so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  faithful  to  their  treaty  stipulations,  and 
no  danger  is  at  present  apprehended  that  they  will  be  tempted  to 
countenance  any  but  a  peaceful  policy  in  their  relation  to  the  white 
settlements  or  to  the  government,  and  but  few  acts  of  hostility  have 
taken  place,  even  among  themselves.  Crime  of  any  kind  has  not  ap- 
pai*eutly  existed  among  them  to  any  greater  extent  than  would  be  found 
tA  exist  among  an  equal  number  of  civilized  people  more  favorably 
located  and  under  the  restraints  and  discipline  of  our  civil  laws  or  ma- 
nicipal  regulations.  Hostilities  have  been  threatened  on  the  part  of 
certain  white  inhabitants  of  Dakota  against  friendly  Indians,  on  account 
of  their  camping  in  the  neighborhood  of  white  settlement!}  wlule  engaged 
in  hunting  and  trapping ;  and  though  I  failed  to  find  that  they  had  any 
actual  or  tenable  grounds  of  complaint,  I  nevertheless  used  what  peace- 
ful influences  were  at  my  command  to  send  the  Indians  away  from  that 
vicinity.  I  at  the  same  time  informed  these  people  that  I  knew  of  no 
sufficient  reason,  if  even  I  were  possessed  of  the  authority,  for  driving 
the  friendly  Indians,  by  acts  of  hostility,  from  the  unoccupied  lands  of  the 
government,  which  they  were  only  temporarily  occupying  while  passing 
to  and  fro  in  their  customary  hunting  expeditions.  I  represented  that 
acts  of  indiscretion  or  violence  would  greatly  baffle  the  best  efforts  of  the 
government  authorities  and  good  citizens  to  preserve  the  pea.ce  of  the 
Territory,  and  might  easily  lead  to  the  most  deplorable  consequences  to 
both  races.  The  evil  consequences  of  unprovoked  and  ui\justifiable  war, 
hke  this,  would  fiedl  most  heavily  upon  those  it  was  designed  to  protect 
I  must  say,  however,  that  the  inhabitants  of  eastern  Dakota,  as  a  class, 
have  acted  toward  the  Indians  in  a  very  exemplary  manner.  For  the 
last  four  years  their  intercourse  with  the  Indians  who  were  known  to 
be  friendly  was  of  the  most  humane,  generous,  and  friendly  character, 
and  was  believed  to  be  mutually  benehcial.  The  condition  of  the  Yanc- 
ton  agency  shows  mai*ked  improvement  in  all  things  except  what 
may  be  traced  to  the  action  of  unprecedented  floods  and  the  grasshop- 
pers. Several  buildings  have  been  erected,  a  stockade  built,  and  1,200 
acres  of  land  industriously  cultivated.  Tlie  ploughing  and  planting 
were  done  in  good  season,  and  the  prospect  for  an  abundant  crop  was 
more  than  usually  favorable  until  the  floods  of  June  came,  as  noticed  in 
the  agent's  report  To  this  great  misfortune  was  added  a  visitation  of 
grasshoppers,  which  left  but  little  as  a  reward  for  all  their  labor.  But 
the  force  of  the  floods  of  June  was  not  spent  alone  on  the  cornfields ;  by 
washing  away  the  ground  around  and  even  under  the  saw  mill,  it  has 
been  left  in  a  perilous  condition,  and  if  not  moved  in  time,  as  I  am 
informed  by  the  agent  and  Si>ecial  Agent  Campbell,  it  will  be  washed 
into  ihe  river  by  the  next  spring  flood.  It  should  be  moved  at  once  to 
a  more  favorable  position.  The  testimony  of  Agent  Congor,  as  well  as 
thait  of  Agent  Potter,  in  favor  of  the  cultivation  of  small  grains,  is  most 
decided.    This  year,  like  the  past,  has  taught  the  important  lesson^  that 
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wheat  must  be  substituted  for  com  at  the  diflferent  agencies,  at  lea«t 
south  of  Fort  Berthold,  if  we  hope  to  subsist  the  Indians  bj^  agricultural 
labor.  The  condition  of  the  Ponca  resei've  shows  marked  improvement 
since  this  time  one  year  ago.  Twelve  houses,  two  shops,  and  a  steam 
saw-mill  have  been  erected.  The  manual  labor  school-house  has  been 
taken  down  at  the  old  agency,  and  removed  a  distance  of  J2  miles, 
where  it  will  soon  be  re-erected  on  a  more  moderate  and  economical 
scale,  and  made  serviceable  for  school  purposes.  A  large  amount  ol 
farming  was  done,  and  a  good  crop  of  com,  wheat,  and  oats  was  matured, 
though  partially  injured  by  grasshoppers. 

A  school  has  been  in  successful  operation  at  this  agency  for  the  past 
nine  months,  with  an  average  attendance  of  about  50  scholars,  and 
with  every  evidence  of  advancement  in  the  primary  department  of  an 
English  education.  But  just  at  this  interesting  period  of  its  existence, 
we  are  notified  by  the  agent  that  with  this  fiscal  year  all  funds  for 
school  as  well  a«  for  agricultural  purposes  cease,  agreeably  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  their  original  treaty.  This  will  be  a  serious  and  irrepar- 
able calamity,  if  not  remedied  by  the  most  generous  action  of  the  govern- 
ment. If  funds  for  this  purpose  cannot  be  otherwise  procured,  the  Pon- 
cas  are  willing  and  anxious  to  transfer  their  old  reservation  to  the 
government  for  a  moderate  extension  of  these  important  and  indispensa- 
ble benefits.  If  no  action  is  taken  to  procure  an  extension  of  these 
annuities,  their  farms  must  relapse  from  their  present  cheerful  and  pros- 
perous condition  to  a  state  of  natiure,  and  the  children,  who  are  rapidly 
gaining  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education,  will  soon  forget  all  they 
have  learned. 

Since  my  last  report  the  Poncas  have  paid,  with  their  cash  annuity 
for  1867,  for  all  the  improvements  made  on  lands  occupied  by  ceitain 
white  settlers  who  were  ejected  from  their  new  reservation  by  tlie  terms 
of  the  supplementary  treaty  of  1865,  approved  March,  1867.  It  will  be 
seen  by  the  report  of  Agent  Hanson  for  the  month  of  September,  that 
some  of  his  most  important  and  promising  labors  to  locate  the  nomadic 
Indians  under  his  charge,  and  instruct  them  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
have  been  frustrated  by, the  cross-purposes  of  the  Indian  peace  com- 
missioner. I  refer  you  to  the  report  for  particulars.  This  I  cannot  but 
think  unfortunate  for  the  true  welfare  of  the  Indians  aftected  by  it,  and 
well  calculated  to  cripple  the  energies  and  usefulness  of  the  Indian 
department,  whose  relations  toward  the  friendly  Indians  connected  with 
the  several  agencies  under  the  operation  of  the  late  acts  of  Congress 
appear  to  be  substantially  the  same  now  as  they  were  before  these  acts 
were  passed.  In  all  other  respects  the  Upper  Missouri  Sioux  appear  to 
be  making  respectable  progress  under  the  judicious  management  of  the 
agent,  and  would  undoubtedly  do  much  better,  as  was  sufficiently  urged 
in  the  manual  report  of  last  year,  if  tha  funds  provided  in  the  several 
treaties  with  these  bands  were  sufficient  for  the  real  necessities  of  the 
service.  But  this  is  evidently  not  the  case.  Unfortunately,  the  grass- 
hopper plague,  which  prssed  over  this  agency  a  year  ago,  has  visited  it 
the  present  season,  and  has  blasted  the  crops  which  previously  gave 
promise  of  an  abundant  yield.  This  creates  a  pressing  necessity  for 
subsistence,  to  caiTy  the  Indians  without  suffering  and  starvation 
through  the  coming  winter,  which  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
department  will  scarcely  be  adequate  to  supply. 

On  the  8th  of  July  last  I  paid  300  silver  dollars,  together  vntli  two 
silver  medals  and  two  parchments,  to  two  Blackfoot  Sioux  connected 
with  this  agency,  as  presents  from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
for  their  good  conduct  in  rescuing  two  white  women  from  Indian  captiv- 
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ity.  Such  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  noble  and 
magnanimoas  conduct  of  these  Indians,  who  thus  gave  the  strongest 
possible  proof  of  their  desire  to  preserve  peace  and  friendship  with  the 
white  people,  will  do  more  than  a  regiment  of  cavalry  could  a<XK)mi)lish 
in  the  same  direction.  These  Indians,  brothers,  named  ''  Short  Gun" 
(now  deceased,  but  represented  by  a  widow  and  children)  and  "  One- 
that-killed-the-Eagle,"  gave  two  horses,  their  own  property,  to  redeem 
these  prisoners,  and  restored  them  to  their  homes  fix>m  a  condition  more 
intolerable  than  death  itself. 

More  than  three  years  had  elapsed  since  this  brave  and  disinterested 
act  was  performed,  but,  owing  to  what  seemed  unavoidable  delay,  this 
recognition  of  their  services  could  not  be  made  until  the  time  above 
stated,  when  "  One-that-killed-the-Eagle"  was  brought  by  steamer  to  my 
office  by  Generals  Harvey,  Terry,  and  Sanborn,  Indian  i^eace  commis- 
siouers,  where  payment  was  made  in  a  manner  as  nearly  corresponding 
to  the  original  instructions  as  possible. 

The  Arickarees,  Gros  Ventres,  and  Mandans,  on  the  upper  Missouri, 
have  been  very  successful  in  their  farming  operations  near  Fort-  Berthold. 
[  am  informed  that  their  labor  has  been  rewarded  with  an  abundant  crop 
of  corn,  which  has  altogether  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  grasshoppers, 
and  which  will  relieve  them  from  the  danger  of  destitution  through 
the  coming  winter.  Tlie  report  of  Agent  Wilkinson  demands  the  seri- 
ous attention  of  the  departuieut.  He  has  in  a  previous  communication 
complained  of  the  abitrary  military  restrictions  in  relation  to  the  sale  of 
ammunition  to  friendly  Indians.  He  now  repeats  it  in  his  annual 
report.  Also  as  to  taking  of  timber  by  the  military  commander  at  Fort 
Stevenson,  within  the  reasonable  limits  of  his  agency,  and  where  it  can- 
not be  spared  without  great  detriment  to  the  service.  In  addition  to  the 
necessary  fuel  required  at  the  agency,  houses  must  be  built  and  exten- 
sive fencing  done,  requiring  all  the  timber  rightfully  belonging  to  the 
agency.  For  more  definite  information,  I  most  respectfully  refer  you  to 
the  reports  of  the  several  agents  and  employes  of  this  superintendency. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  J.  FAULK, 
Oovemor  and  ex  officio  Superintendent  Indians  Affairs. 

Hon.  Charles  E.  Mix, 

Acting  Commissioner  Indian  Affairs, 


No.  40. 


Yancton  Agency,  Dakota  Tereitory, 

September  7,  1868. 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  orders,  and  in  compliance  with  along-established 
custom,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  fourth  annual 
report  of  the  condition,  prospects,  and  progress  of  the  Indians  under  my 
charge,  viz.,  the  Yancton  Sioux. 

The  present  season  has  been  one  of  unexampled  disaster  for  us.  We 
made  large  preparations  early  in  the  spring  to  cultivate  an  unusual  amount 
of  land,  and  had  our  ploughing  and  planting  all  done  in  good  season,  and  it 
is  estimated  by  good  judges  that  we  had  planted  on  this  agency  not  le«8 
than  1,200  acres,  mostly  in  corn.  The  season  was  propitious,  and  every- 
thing looked  promising  until  about  the  1st  of  Jime,  when  we  were  visit-ed 
by  one  of  the  most  tt^rific  rain-storms  ever  known  in  this  section  of  the 
country,  completely  deluging  our  corn-lields,  and  in  many  places  waahiiig 
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away  the  com.  Bat,  nothing  daunted,  as  soon  as  the  water  subsided  we 
replanted  where  the  corn  was  totally  gone^  and  straightened  and  hilled 
up  that  which  was  partially  washed  out.  ooon  again  the  corn  began  to 
flourish,  and  our  pro8i>ects  were  clouded  only  by  the  dread  that  the  grass- 
hoppers, the  scourge  of  this  country,  might  come  and  rob  us  of  all  our 
hard  earnings,  our  summer's  toil,  and  our  hope  for  the  winter  to  come. 
Thus  it  was  until  the  1st  day  of  August,  when  our  worst  fears  were 
realized;  the  dreaded  grasshoppers  came,  and  in  such  myriads  of  num- 
bers as  almost  to  darken  the  sun,  completely  coveiing  the  ground,  and 
destroying  our  com,  pumpkins^  squashes,  turnips,  and  in  fact  all  kinds 
of  vegetables  that  were  growing  on  our  plantation.  Practical  farmers 
estimeCte  that,  had  our  crops  matured  without  accident,  we  should  have 
had  not  less  than  50,000  bushels  of  corn,  not  to  mention  potatoes,  pump- 
kins, squashes,  and  turnips,  which  were  totally  destroyed.  I  now  estimate 
that  we  shall  save  about  3,000  bushels  of  com  only.  This  makes  four 
seasons  that  I  have  endeavored  to  raise  com  on  this  reserve.  I  have 
taken  every  precaution  to  insure  success — ploughed  well,  planted  early, 
and  cultivated  thoroughly.  Of  the  success  of  my  several  endeavors  you 
have  been  duly  informed  in  my  annual  and  quarterly  reports. 

We  have  met  with  only  partial  success  one  season  out  of  four,  and  now 
it  becomes  a  question  of  grave  importance  to  us.  What  can  we  dof  what 
shall  we  do  in  the  future!  I  would  suggest  that  we  try  wheat  culture. 
The  wheat  crop  of  Dakota  has  been  good  every  season,  I  believe,  since 
the  experiment  was  first  tried  of  raising  it  in  the  Territory.  1  have  also 
observed  that  the  cultivation  of  wheat  has  largely  increased  in  this 
country  every  year  since  I  came  to  this  agency,  and  I  predict  that  it  will 
be  the  product  of  Dakota  so  soon  as  mills  are  built  where  it  can  be  man- 
ufactured into  flour  without  being  compelled  to  lose  half  of  the  vahie  of 
the  wheat  in  transportation.  I  would  respectfully  urge  upon  your  atten- 
tion this  subjeet,  and  beg  you  and  the  department  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  insure  us  at  least  a  beginning  in  wheat  culture  next  spring. 

Last  fall  the  department,  through  Superintendent  Denman,  of  Nebras- 
ka, furnished  this  agency  with  about  300  cows.  I  have  had  considerable 
trouble  with  the  Indians  concerning  the  cows.  They  were  much  disap- 
pointed and  dissatisfied  because  the  cows  were  not  turned  over  to  them. 
I  have  endeavored  to  explain  to  them  the  reason  why  their  Great  Father 
did  not  wish  them  to  have  the  care  of  their  cattle;  most  of  the  chiefs  aqd 
well-disposed  men  of  the  tribe  are  satisfied,  for  they  well  know  that  if  the 
cattle  were  issued  to  them,  there  would  not  be  20  of  them  alive  in 
one  month,  as  the  Indians  would  kill  and  eat  them  the  first  time  they  got 
hungrj\  The  cows  have  done  as  well,  perhaps,  as  could  be  expected 
under  all  the  circumstances.  We  lost,  (Juring  last  winter  and  spring, 
about  100;  some  of  them  died  from  the  effects  of  the  severe  winter,  and 
some  were  clandestinely  killed  by  the  Indians. 

We  have  raised  nearly  100  calves  this  summer,  and  they  are  in  splen- 
did condition,  having  run  all  the  season  with  the  cows  and  had  all  the 
milk  the  cows  gave.  I  am  strongly  in  the  hope  that  the  exi)eriment  of 
raising  stock  for  these  Indians  will  prove  a  success,  notwithstanding  all 
the  discouragements  that  must  be  encountered  in  any  and  all  attempts 
that  may  be  made  to  ci\ilize  and  elevate  a  superstitions  and  savage  race. 

We  commenced  cutting  and  putting  up  hay  for  our  stock  eight  weeks 
ago,  and  have  kept  constantly  since  a  large  force  employed.  My  farmer 
informs  me  that  by  the  close  of  next  week  he  will  have  a  supply  sufficient 
for  all  our  stock,  including  teams,  cows,  and  calves.  He  estimates  that 
by  that  day  he  will  have  not  less  than  <>50  or  700  tons  of  excellent  hay, 
well  stacked  and  secured,  which  amount  1  deem  sufficient  for  our  wants 
the  coming  winter. 
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Within  the  year  that  has  passed  I  have  built  a  house  for  the  use  of 
the  agent,  one  for  the  interpreter,  and  several  for  the  Indians;  have  also 
built  a  fine  stockade,  besides  yards  and  sheds  for  the  cattle.  The  details 
for  all  I  have  already  rei)orted  to  you. 

The  Yancton  Indians  have  remained  faithful  to  their  pledges  and  treaty 
stipulations  with  the  government,  notwithstanding  the  wars  and  rumors 
of  wars  between  their  own  and  the  white  race  all  over  this  western  coun- 
try. They  deserve  well  of  the  government,  whose  faithful  ally  they  have 
proved  themselves  to  be.  And  I  beg  for  them,  from  the  authorities,  that 
just  consideration  which  they  have  so  nobly  earned. 

In  this  connection  I  would  again  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the 
honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  A£fairs  to  the  just  claims  these  Indians 
have  on  the  government  for  services  rendered  by  50  of  them  as  scout« 
under  Gfeneral  Sully.  They  have  never  received  any  compensation,  (other 
than  some  rations  while  in  the  field,)  neither  for  their  own  services  nor  fbr 
the  use  of  their  horses  which  they  furnished.  For  further  particulars,  I 
beg  to  refer  to  my  former  correspondence  upon  this  subjex^t. 

My  wife  has  taught  a  school  again  for  three  months  this  summer  for 
these  Indians;  they  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  school,  and  have  made 
commendable  progress.  The  school  has  steadily  increased  in  the  number 
of  attendants  and  in  interest  for  the  three  seasons  that  we  have  kept 
going,  and  I  would  resi>ectftilly  but  earnestly  renew  the  recommendations 
upon  this  subject  contained  in  my  last  annual  report. 

I  think,  sir.  that  I  have  communicated  everything  that  will  be  of  interest 
to  your  excellency  or  the  department  in  relation  to  the  condition  of  the 
Indians  under  my  charge,  and  I  will  close  by  subscribing  myself, 
RespectAdly,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  H.  CONGER, 
United  States  Yan<!ton  Agent. 

Hon.  A.  J.  Faulk, 

Governor  and.  ex  officio  Supt.  Indian  Affairs,  Dakota  Territory. 


No.  41. 


PoNCA  Agency,  Dakota  Territory, 

September  16,  1868. 

Sir:  Since  ray  last  annual  report  I  have  continued  to  make  such  neces- 
sary improvements  at  this  agency  as  the  limited  funds  would  admit  of;  90 
acres  of  praiiie  land  have  been  broken,  and  about  450  acres  of  the  old 
ground  i)lanted  to  com  and  1^  acres  sown  to  wheat  and  oats.  Up  to 
the  time  of  my  statistical  report  all  of  the  crops  had  done  well;  but  we 
were  afterward  visited  by  the  gra8shopp>ers,  and  the  corn  crop,  which 
would  not  have  yielded  less  than  10,000  bushels,  was  so  far  damaged 
that  but  half  that  amount  was  harvested.  The  wheat  crop  was  very  &ie, 
but,  being  some  12  miles  distant  from  here,  it  was  dangerous  for  small 
parties  of  men  to  work  at  it  on  account  of  the  frequent  raids  of  hostile 
Sioux  Indians,  and  much  was  lost  in  harv^esting.  I  think  that  small  grain 
will  generally  be  successiiil  in  this  country,  as  it  ripens  earlier,  and  is 
fit  to  gather  before  the  usual  time  that  grasshoppers  make  their  appear- 
ance. 

Seven  sawed  and  five  round  log  houses,  a  caq)enter  and  blacksmith 
shop,  and  a  steam  saw-mill  have  been  erected  this  year.  The  manual- 
labor  school-house,  from  the  old  agency,  ha«  been  taken  down,  and  is 
being  removed  to  the  new  agency,  where  it  will  soon  be  erected. 
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The  manual-labor  school  commenced  here  about  nine  months  ago  ha« 
had  an  average  attendance  of  50  scholars  since  that  date.  Their  progress 
in  the  elementary  branches  has  been  good;  many  of  them  are  able  to 
read,  and  some  to  write. 

Before  closing  this  report,  I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  with  this  fiscal  year  all  funds  for  agricultural  and  school  purposes 
cease  with  this  tribe.  They  will  be  left  on  comparatively  a  new  reserve, 
without  funds  to  aid  them  in  their  agricultural  pursuits,  and  with  a  school 
less  than  two  years  old,  without  money  to  maintain  it. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  A.  POTTER, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
Hon.  A.  J.  Faulk, 

Governor  and  ex  officio  Supt.  Indian  Affairs^  Yankton^  D.  T. 


No.  42. 


Crow  Greek  Agency,  Dakota  Territory, 

September  16, 1868. 

Sir:  1  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  third  annual  report  relative  to 
the  condition  of  Indian  affairs  within  the  Upper  Missouri  Sioux  agency. 

LOWER  BRUi:6  AGENCY. 

By  the  terms  of  the  sixth  article  of  the  treaty  concluded  October  14, 
1865,  with  this  band,  they  were  given  a  permanent  reservation  at  or 
near  the  mouth  of  White  river,  20  miles  along  the  Missouri  river,  and 
10  miles  in  depth.  Early  the  past  spring  the  band  removed  to  and 
located  upon  this  reservation,  and  I  selected  for  the  agency  site  a  bottom 
on  the  Missouri  river  about  15  miles  above  the  mouth  of  White  river, 
wbere  I  have  erected  log  buildings  and  begun  farming  operations  fqr  these 
Indians.  With  the  assistance  of  government  employes  they  have 
planted,  under  the  superintendence  of  Judson  La  Morne,  about  150 
acres  or  ground,  and  would  have  realized  a  splendid  yield  of  corn  but 
for  the  grasshoppers,  which  made  their  appearance  the  latter  part  of 
July  and  almost  entirely  ruined  the  crop.  I  estimate  they  saved  but 
about  25  per  cent. 

The  general  behavior  and  disposition  of  these  Indians  to  labor  are 
very  cheering.  There  is  no  band  in  the  Sioux  nation  under  my  charge 
that  has  done  so  well,  or  that  deserves  more  generous  treatment  from 
the  government. 

The  agency  ought  to  have  a  saw-mill  and  grist-mill  at  once,  so  that 
decent  buildings  may  be  erected  and  good  fencing  provided  for  the 
Indian  fields. 

CROW  CREEK  AGENCY. 

The  Indians  located  at  this  place  comprise  about  one-half  of  the 
Lower  Yanctonais  band,  and  about  one-half  of  the  Two  Kettle  band. 
They  have  planted,  under  the  superintendence  of  Edwin  Vinton,  with 
the  assistance  of  employes,  about  200  acres  of  ground,  and  would  have 
realized  a  good  yield  of  corn,  but  for  the  gra«8hopi)er8.  I  estimate 
that  they  saved  not  exceeding  25  per  cent,  of  their  entire  crop.  These 
Indians  have  been  very  peaceable  and  quiet  throughout  the  year,  and 
have,  for  Indians,  worked  very  well  in  their  fields. 


^ 


X 
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With  regard  to  this  agency,  I  must  say  that  it  seems  to  me  wholly 
impracticable  to  attempt  longer  to  maintain  an  agency  here  for  the  excla- 
sive  benefit  of  these  fractional  bands,  and  on  their  means  alone.  Were 
both  bands  fully  represented  here,  so  that  the  means  provided  for  their 
benefit  could  be  used  at  the  one  place,  the  agency  cx)uld  be  kept  up;  but 
as  the  Indians  are  now  divided,  one-half  the  provision  made  for  them 
must  go  to  aid  the  other  half  of  the  bands  living  near  Fort  Sully  and 
Fort  Rice. 

I  had  hoped  that  Congress  would  make  some  more  liberal  appropria- 
tion than  it  has  done  for  their  l>enefit,  so  that  the  agency  builcUngs 
could  undergo  repairs  and  be  kept  in  good  condition.  The  old  saw-miE, 
which  was  here  when  I  took  possession  of  the  place,  is  useless,  and  I 
have  despaired  of  getting  another.  In  my  opinion,  if  much  of  the  last 
appropriation  is  not  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  provisions  for  the  ap- 
proaching winter,  many  of  theih  must  star\^e  before  next  spring ;  alto- 
gether I  do  not  understand  how  the  Indians  can  be  fed,  and  the  una- 
voidable agency  expenses  met,  on  their  limited  means.  It  is  from  a 
strict  sense  of  duty  I  feel  I  owe  the  Indian  service  that  I  am  induced 
to  recommend  the  abandonment  of  the  place  as  an  agency  for  these 
Indians.  I  have  travelled  up  and  down  the  Missouri  river  almost  as  far 
as  the  Sioux  country  extends,  and  I  can  safely  say  that  nowhere  within 
the  region  of  country  claimed  by  this  nation  are  there  more  desirable 
lands  for  farming  operations  than  are  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
Crow  Creek  reservations  as  they  were  originally  laid  out  for  the  Santee 
and  Winnebago  Indians,  and  they  are  extensive  enough  to  furnish  aU 
the  arable  soil  that  will  be  required  by  the  entire  Sioux  nation  for  plant- 
ing purjioses  for  half  a  century  to  come. 

If  that  half  of  the  Two  Kettle  band  now  near  Fort  Sully,  and  that 
half  of  the  Yanctonais  band  at  Fort  Eice,  could  be  induced  to  locate 
here,  there  is  no  more  desirable  place  to  maintain  an  agency.  But  this 
cannot  be  done. 

If  the  place  is  abandond,  those  now  here  can  probably  be  induced  to 
join  the  other  portion  of  their  band  and  select  locations  somewhere  on 
the  new  reservation  provided  by  the  peace  commission.  Under  all  the 
circumstances,  taking  into  consideration  their  means,  their  scattered 
condition,  and  their  i^ture  interest,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  best  for  the  government  and  the  Indians  that  the  place  be  aban- 
doned nextlspring  as  an  agency  for  these  Indians. 

LOCATION  AT  LITTLE  BEND,  OPPOSITE  BIG  CHEYENNE  RHTBR. 

The  Indians  who  located  last  spring  and  commenced  farming  opera- 
tions at  this  place  are  the  Minneconjous,  Sans  Arc,  about  one  half  of 
the  Two  Kettle,  and  about  one  half  of  the  Blackfeet  bands.  They  have, 
with  the  assistance  of  emplo^'^s,  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  f. 
Propper,  planted  and  cultivated  150  acres  of  ground.  Until  the  appear- 
ance of  grasshoppers,  the  latter  part  of  July,  their  crops  looked  very 
well,  though  some  portions  of  their  field  suffered  Irom  drought.  But 
for  the  grasshoppers,  the  Indians  would  have  realized  a  very  fair  yield 
of  corn.  They  have  lost  their  entire  crop.  These  Indians  have  done 
very  well  for  beginners,  but  their  general  behavior  has  not  been  so  com- 
mendable as  that  of  the  Indians  located  at  other  places.  Influenced  by 
bad  advice  from  whites,  they  have  attempted  some  mean  acts ;  alto- 
gether, however,  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  their  progress.  It  is 
probable  that  most  of  these  Indians  will  select  locations  this  fall,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Missouri  river,  so  as  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the 
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peace  commission,  but  will  probably  want  to  plant  next  season  where 
they  have  this,  a«  the  ground  at  this  place  will  be  in  much  better  condi- 
tion than  any  which  can  be  provided  for  them  this  fall  or  next  spring. 

FORT  RICE. 

But  few  of  the  Indians  who  make  this  place  their  headquarters 
(Oncpapas,  Upper  Yanctonais,  parts  of  the  Blackfeet  and  Lower  Yanc- 
tonais)  have  evinced  any  desire  to  settle  down  and  engage  in  farming. 
A  few  of  the  Lower  Yanctonais  band  have  planted  about  16  or  20  acres. 
The  ploughing  was  done  for  them  by  Colonel  E.  S.  Otis,  commanding  the 
post,  who  has  given  them  all  the  assistance  and  encouragement  he  could. 
I  have  had  two  employes,  part  of  the  season,  to  assist  the  Indians 
about  their  corn-field.  The  Oncpapa  and  Blackfeet  bands  will  probably 
selexit  locations  on  the  new  reservation.  The  Yanctonais  band  will  not, 
in  my  opinion,  do  this  at  present,  as  the  country  they  claim  lies  east  of 
the  Missouri  river. 

CONCLUSION. 

Considering  the  limited  means  at  my  disposal  with  which  to  aid  and 
encourage  the  Indians  in  their  farming  operations,  the  progress  they 
have  made  ought  to  satisfy  anybody  familiar  with  the  peculiarities  of 
these  wild  people,  very  many  of  whom  never  before  attempted  to  raise 
a  hill  of  com,  or  ever  thought,  until  within  the  past  year,  that  they 
would  ever  have  to  depend  upon  any  other  mode  of  gaining  a  living 
than  the  chase.  The  peace  they  have  been  influenced  to  maintain  has 
saved  the  government  millions  of  dollars,  but  ha«  entailed  misery  and 
semi-starvation  upon  themselves.  The  treatment  the  government  seems 
determined  to  continue  toward  those  who  have  remained  fiiendly 
throughout  all  our  Indian  difficulties  is  wrong,  and  if  persisted  in  will 
cause  trouble  with  them.  It  appropriates  liberal  sums — more  liberal 
than  were  ever  before  granted  to  Indians — to  the  benefit  of  the  miser* 
able  devils  besmeared  with  the  blood  of  white  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren— whose  hostility  has  cost  the  government  millions  of  dollars — and 
lets  the  friendly  Indians,  who  have  lived  and  suffered  under  but  main- 
tained in  good  faith  the  terms  of  their  treaties  made  in  1805,  go  naked 
and  hungry  half  the  year  round.  It  is  a  shame,  a  disgrace  to  the  gov- 
ernment, an  insult  to  the  friendly  Indians,  to  justice,  and  the  dictates  of 
humanity.  These  Indians  are  not  so  blind  that  they  do  not  see  and 
understand  this  state  of  aifairs.  When  they  are  hungry,  and  their  chil- 
dren cry  for  food,  let  them  see  their  neighbors  feasting  in  plenty,  and 
do  you  think  it  will  be  an  incentive  to  peace  or  war  !  I  hope  this  picture 
will  never  spring  into  life,  yet  circumstances  seem  to  be  giving  it  vitality. 
Large  amounts  of  provisions  have  gone  up  the  river  to  subsist  the  bands 
with  which  treaties  have  been  made,  while  Indians  here  are  already  in 
a  starving  condition,  and  begin  to  grumble  and  regret  that  they  too 
have  not  been  fighting  the  government.  I  tell  you  it  will  not  do  to  treat 
any  portion  of  the  Iiidians  in  the  Sioux  country  more  liberally  than 
others,  for  it  will  prove  a  purchase  of  the  Mend^ship  of  enemies  at  the 
cost  of  war  with  friends.  * 

The  Indians  at  Crow  Creek  agency  and  on  the  Brul6  reservation 
must  be  subsisted  through  the  coming  winter.  Their  com  crop  proved 
almost  an  entire  failure.  There  reaUy  appears  to  be  no  game  of  any 
conse<iuence  within  their  reach.  Buffalo  have  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared from  this  region.    They  may  be  able  to  partially  subsist  them- 
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selves  upon  small  game — such  as  duck,  geese,  and  antelope — ^until  cold 
weather,  when  tliey  will  be  perfectly  helpless.  Never  before,  since  these 
Indians  have  been  under  my  charge,  has  the  danger  of  starvation 
seemed  so  imminent.  Their  good  conduct  throughout  the  past  year 
deserves  consiileration,  and  their  condition  appeals  to  the  generosity  of 
the  government. 

I  have  the  lienor  to  enclose  with  this  report  the  second  annual  report 
of  Dr.  H.  F.  Livingston,  agency  physician.  Dr.  Livingston  has  been 
very  successfid  in  his  professional  efforts  among  these  Indians.  He  has 
experienced  great  inconvenience  in  his  practice  for  the  want  of  nec^ 
sary  medicines.  The  doctor  has  been  more  than  a  year  in  the  service, 
but  has  not  re<;eived  a  dollar  in  compensation.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Congress  makes  an  annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of  a  physician 
and  purchase  of  medicines  for  these  Indians.  I  respectfully  draw  your 
attention  to  this  subject. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  serv^ant. 

'      J.  K,  HAKSON, 
United  States  Indian  Agent  Upper  Missouri  Sioux. 
Hon.  A.  J.  Faulk, 

Oov.  and  ex  officio  Sup^t  Indian  Affairs,  Tanctonj  D.  T. 


No.  43. 


Fort  Berthold  Agency, 

September  30,  1868. 

Snt :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  this  my  fourth  annual  report  to  your 
excellency. 

I  arrived  here  on  the  24th  June ;  found  the  provisions  previously  sent 
up  on  the  "War  Eagle''  in  good  quality  and  condition ;  I  made  distribu- 
tions weekly  to  the  Indians ;  I  had  plenty  to  subsist  them  on  till  their 
com  and  squashes  were  sufficiently  advanced  for  use. 

The  Indians  at  this  post  are  better  off  for  crops  and  horses  than  they 
have  been  since  I  came  among  them.  They  were  greatly  in  hoi>es  of 
getting  their  lull  supply  of  provisions  as  they  did  last  year ;  game  is 
scarce,  and  no  nearer  than  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone ;  they  are 
constantly  at  war  with  the  Sioux,  who  are  now  in  that  country ;  nothing 
but  absolute  starvation  will  induce  these  people  to  go  on  their  usual 
fall  hunt ;  the  failure  to  send  to  them  guns  and  ammunition  is  a  serious 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  their  subsistence,  which  should  be  remedied  a« 
soon  as  possible.  The  military  order  of  two  years  since,  regulating  the 
sale  of  ammunition,  is  still  in  force  on  this  upper  river.  I  would  respect 
fully  urge  upon  your  attention  the  importance  of  taking  immediate 
action  to  relieve  such  of  the  Indians  as  are  under  my  control  finoni  this 
oppression.  I  made  the  annual  distribution  of  annuities  to  these  Indians 
in  September  5  they  were  entirely  satisfied.  The  goods  for  the  Assini- 
boines  and  Crows  I  placed  under  the  charge  of  Special  Agent  Hoffman, 
who  took  them  to  Fort  Peck  and  made  the  distribution.  The  Assini- 
boines  should  be  provided  with  fhe  means  for  farming  next  year;  they 
are  very  anxious.  The  teams  for  this  agency  were  delivered  late  in 
July,  since  which  time  we  have  a  blacksmith  and  carpenter  shops,  a 
saw  and  grist  mill  in  successful  oi)eration ;  we  have  corrals  for  omr  hay 
and  stock — 175  tons  of  hay.  I  took  the  liberty  to  let  a  cx)ntract  for  the 
getting  300,000  feet  of  lumber  (in  the  log)  delivered  on  the  bank  at  the 
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mills.  My  reasons  for  letting  this  contract  were,  I  had  not  sufficient 
means  at  my  command  to  get  the  logs  before  the  river  closed ;  we  will 
need  the  lumber  for  fencing  and  other  purposes  before  we  can  do  such 
work  in  the  low  bottoms,  where  the  timber  is  to  be  had,  but  chiefly 
because  of  the  cutting  of  our  most  available  timber  by  the  contraictors 
at  Fort  Stevenson,  report  of  which  I  forwarded  to  your  office,  with  copies 
of  the  corre8i)ondence  with  the  commander  of  that  i)ost.  1  find  them 
letting  further  contracts.  I  thought  it  best  to  let  any  contract,  or  take 
any  means  within  my  power,  to  secure  at  least  a  portion  of  the  timber. 
I  •  must,  next  summer,  make  at  least  12  miles  of  fence  to  secure  the 
Indians!  corn-fields,  in  addition  to  which  must  erect  some  buildings  and 
repair  others.  I  have  not  now  half  enough  logs  to  furnish  lumber.  I 
hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for  insisting  that  the  taking  of  my  timber  in 
that  way  a  very  great  hardship.  I  was  also  forced  to  let  a  contract  for 
charcoal.  The  coal  at  this  place  has  not  been  sufficiently  worked  to 
determine  fairly  its  availability  further  than  for  fuel. 

I  am  unable  to  find  any  one  who  is  willing  to  board  the  employes  of 
the  agency;  I  have  no  subsistence  for  them,  hence  am  compelled  to  pur- 
chase as  best  I  can  such  stores  as  I  can  get  from  boats ;  I  will  careMly 
examine  all  such  bills,  and  I  presume  they  will  be  presented  at  your 
office ;  I  have  no  funas  for  their  payment. 

I  would  urge  the  necessity  of  the  employment  of  a  competent  physician 
for  the  Indians  at  this  place ;  they  are  surely  in  need  of  one,  more  so 
than  any  other  agency  on  the  river,  living  a43  they  do,  during  the  entire 
warm  season,  in  a  very  compact  village.  They  are  very  much  in  need 
of  schools ;  competent  teachers  should  be  provided  for  tiiem. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

MAHLON  WILKINSON, 

United  States  Agent, 

Hon.  A.  J.  Faulk, 

Oovernar  and  ex  off.  Supt  Indian  Affairs j  Ya/nctonj  D.  T. 


No.  44. 


Lake  Traverse  Agency, 

October  31, 1868, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  second  annual  report  as 
agent  of  the  Sissiton  and  Wahpeton  Sioux,  located  on  reservations  desig- 
nated at  Lake  Traverse  and  at  Devil's  lake,  both  in  Dakota  Terri- 
tory, by  the  treaty  made  with  those  Indians  on  the  19th  of  February, 
1867. 

Immediately  on  my  return  to  the  agency  I  proceeded  to  ascertain  the 
condition  of  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  and  about  Fort  Wadsworth, 
and  from  there  went  to  Forts  Ransom,  Totten,  and  Abercrombie.  At 
all  of  these  posts  there  are  Indians  belonging  to  this  reservation,  except 
those  on  the  Devil  Lake  reservation  about  Fort  Totten.  This  post  has 
been  unfortunately  located  for  the  Indians,  (as  I  believe,)  since  certain 
boundaries  were  designated  by  the  treaty  above  referred  to  on  their 
reservation.  These  reservations  were  designated  and  intended  as  per- 
manent homes  for  such  Indians  as  come  on  to  them  claiming  the  pro- 
tection of  the  government,  and  asking  to  be  aided,  on  entering  into  agri- 
cultural pursuits  for  a  subsistence,  as  a  means  of  returning  to  the  pros- 
perous condition  many  of  them  enjoyed  previous  to  the  unfortunate 
outbreak  of  1862,  and  as  secufity  against  the  sufferings  incident  to  the 
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yearly  increasing  uncertainty  of  a  living  from  the  chase,   from  the 
departure  of  the  buifalo  and  elk  from  this  region  of  country.     On  both 
reservations  the  Indians  express  great  desire  to  be  aided,  and  ask  for 
the  ploughing  of  land  and  building  of  houses,  or  to  be  furnished  with 
animals  and  such  implements  and  tools  as  will  enable  them  to  make 
such   progress   as  to  verify  the  statements  of  themselves   and   their 
friends  to  your  department,  and  will  satisfy  all  familiar  with  their  exer- 
tions that  they  can  at  an  early  day  sustain  themselves.    The  ninfavor- 
able  circumstances  under  which  they  commenced  operations  after  making 
the  late  treaty  with  the  government,  it  being  ratified  in  April,  1867,  and 
Congress  having  adjourned,  no  appropriation  was  made  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  it,  and  the  department  not  having  funds  that  could  be 
applied  to  their  use,  but  little  could  be  done  to  assist  them  last  year. 
Less  than  $6,000  has  been  expended  for  provisions  to  subsist  the  Indians 
on  the  Lake  Traverse  reservation  since  I   took  charge    of    them    in 
August,  1807,  and  they  were  entirely  out  of  supplies  on  my  arrival  here 
at  that  time.      Ne^y  all  the  provisions  I  have  referred  to    were 
purchased  under  instructions  and  on  the   credit  of  the  department, 
subject    to  an  appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  payment-  thereof. 
Notwithstanding  the  small  amount  applied,  and  under  such  discouraging 
conditions,  the  advantages  arising  from  the  treaty,  and  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  based,  viz :  of  furnishing  only  those  who  earn  their  subsist- 
ence, by  paying  them  in  what  they  necessarily  require  for  the  work 
they  have  done,  funless  they  are  old,  infirm,  or  unable  to  perform  man- 
ual labor,)  have  lully  proved  the  benefit  thereof  by  the  experience  and 
trials  of  the  past  year.    Stimulated  by  expectations  arising  from  the 
making  of  the  treaty,  as  shown  by  last  yeai^'s  report,  they  planted  in 
1807,  without  any  implements  being  furnished  them  by  the  government, 
36  acres  of  potatoes  and  110  acres  of  corn,  made  757  yards  of  fence, 
and  cut  and  put  up  476J  tons  of  hay.    The  crops  were  mostly  put  in 
with  old  worn-out  hoes;  the  scythes  used  were  considered  useless,  and 
obtained  from  Fort  Wadsworth  so  far  as  they    could  be;  and  many, 
it  is  reported  to  me,  cut  the  grass  with   their  knives.    In  payment 
for  this  labor,  as  I  there  stated,  nearly  all  the  provisions  then  oixiered 
to  be   furnished    would    be  absorbed,  viz:  $5,425  then  contracted  to 
be  delivered  by  John  L.  Merriam,  esq.    A  carefully  taken  census  and 
enumeration  has  recently  been  made  by  Charles  Crawford,  interpreter 
for  this  agency,  after  a  personal  inspection  of  these  places,  and  it  is 
ascertained  that  there  are,  on  and  near  this  reservation,  1,637  Indians. 
They  have  had  within  the  last  year  one  dozen  axes,   114  hoes,  and 
100  scythes  and  snaths  given  to  them,  and  the  result  of  their  labors  are 
about  as  follows,  viz:   logs  cut  for  15  houses,  287  acres  ploughed  and 
cidtivated    ground,   which    has  produced  2,263  bushels  of  com,  067 
.  bushels   of  potatoes,  U  considerable  quantity  of  turnips,  and  a  large 
number  of  pumpkins,  and  they  have  made  997J  tons  of  hay.     In   tins 
connection  it  is  proper  to  state  the  government  furnished  them  with 
a  few  ploughs,  (loaned,)  and  that  the  ploughing  was,  the  most  of  it,  done 
with  the  teams  belonging  to  themselves. 

For  further  particulars,  see  statistical  tables  furnished  and  forwarded 
herewith,  marked  A  and  B. 

The  Indians  on  the  Devil's  Lake  reservation  have  been  principally 
subsisted  by  the  officers  of  the  post  on  that  reservation.  Major  J.  R. 
Brown  furnished  them  with  a  quantity  of  goods  and  some  provisions, 
which  are  reported  to  have  relieved  their  requirements  during  the  past 
spring.  His  accounts  have  been  allowed  and  paid  by  your  officers.  I 
am  unable  to  state  the  ^mount  of  it  precisely.    The  iwrtion  re*H>Tted 
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stored  by  my  interpreter  I  shall  do  nothing  with  until  spring,  when  it 
is  my  intention  to  apply  it  on  the  same  principle  to  the  Indians  on  that 
reservation,  that  has  been  so  successfully  introduced  on  the  reservation 
here.  From  information  recently  obtained  from  Major  and  Brevet  Col- 
onel J.  C.  Whistler,  who  has  been  in  command  of  Fort  Totten  about  a 
year,  I  ascertained  the  largest  number  to  which  rations  were  issued  at 
that  post  during  the  last  winter  was  681,  the  most  of  whom  received 
them  about  two  months.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  in  referring  to  this 
subject,  that  but  for  this  timely  aid  many  of  them  would  have  perished 
from  starvation.  Great  credit  is  due  to  that  officer  for  the  discrimina- 
tion and  humane  exercise  of  his  authority,  so  clearly  illustrative  of 
large  exi)erience  with  and  knowledge  of  Indian  character.  There 
were  at  this  time  about  300  Indians  on  the  DeviPs  Lake  reservation, 
with  a  reasonable  probability  of  about  as  many  more  going  in  during 
the  winter  months,  if  they  do  not  remain  on  this  reservation,  where  a 
number  of  them  are  at  present. 

Those  that  have  remained  there  express  an  equal  desire  with  the 
Indians  here  to  open  places  for  themselves,  and  Colonel  Whistler 
assures  me  they  are  willing  to  work,  and,  1  think,  agrees  with  me  they 
may  with  proper  assistance  soon  be  placed  in  a  condition  to  support 
themselves.  Until  something  more  is  done  than  has  been  to  satisfy 
these  people  that  places  will  be  opened  for  them,  no  considerable  num- 
ber of  them  will  be  satisfied  to  locate  permanently  on  that  reservation, 
as  was  contemplated  by  the  treaty ;  and  upon  the  improved  condition  of 
those  now  there  must  we  depend  for  the  influences  that  are  to  operate 
on  and  counteract  the  movements  of  those  still  interrupting  the  lines  of 
communication  on  our  northern  border.  I  desire  to  acknowledge  the 
kindness  of  Major  General  A.  G.  Terry,  commanding  this  military  depart-  • 
ment,  in  directing  the  condemned  provisions  at  Fort  Wadsworth,  at 
that  time  on  hand,  to  be  turned  over  to  me  for  distribution  to  the  Indians, 
as  noticed  by  my  letter  to  your  office  the  29th  of  November,  1867. 
Although  these  supplies  were  not  given  to  the  Indians  in  the  manner 
proposed  at  that  time,  the  order  secured  them  to  the  Indians,  and  greatly 
aided  in  subsisting  those  on  the  Lake  Traverse  reservation  during  the 
winter,  and  enabled  my  assistant  in  charge  here  to  husband  the  small 
amount  being  furnished  to  enable  them  to  plant  in  the  spring. 

These  indiscriminate  issues,  although  relieving  their  necessities  at  the 
time,  led  to  evils  by  encouraging  the  idle  to  hang  around  the  post,  and 
if  encouraged  will  certainly  retard  if  not  entirely  prevent  the  success  of 
the  auspicious  commencement  under  the  treaty  on  this  reservation.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  Indians,  any  more  than  white  men,  will  work 
from  choice  if  they  can  obtain  a  living  without  doing  so;  and  the  advice 
of  inexperienced  friends,  sometimes  undoubtedly  well  meant,  that  they 
must  look  to  the  military  to  support  them,  taking  the  most  charitable 
views  of  the  motives  that  prompt  such  expressions,  should  be  regarded 
wrong,  as  it  is  known  to  be  a  positive  injury  to  them.  Such  advice, 
besides  being  many  other  ways  injurious,  is  intended  to  create  difficulties 
between  the  laboring  Indians  and  those  designated  blanket  Indians,  by 
encouraging  them  to  bring  guns  into  and  around  the  post,  which  may 
lead,  as  it  did  from  similar  causes  in  1862,  to  consequences  as  danger- 
ous to  the  white  settlements  on  the  frontier  as  it  was  disastrous  to  them- 
selves. Examination  of  the  reservation  since  the  treaty  was  made 
induces  me  to  form  the  opinion  that  a  strict  construction  of  section  7  of 
that  instrument  would  seem  to  require  the  location  and  construction  of 
the  agency  buildings  at  or  on  Lake  Traverse  is  not  such  a  location  as 
will  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  Indians  generally,  and  I  recom- 
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mend  it  shall  be  so  construed  or  changed,  by  an  amendment  to  the  treaty, 
as  to  allow  them  to  be  built  at,  or  near  central  to  the  settlements 
m^i^de  by  Indians  for  permanent  improvement,  and  also  with  reference  to 
a  central  position  of  the  farming  land  on  the  reservation,  and  would 
respectfuUy  ask  to  be  instructed  in  regard  thereto,  hoping  an  early 
appropriation  will  be  made  for  this  improvement.  The  necessity  for  it 
must  be  apparent,  aa  I  am  compelled  to  live  at  the  house  of  M%jor  J.  B. 
Brown,  not  on  the  reservation,  but  the  only  habitable  place  near  the 
designated  location  for  the  agency  by  the  treaty,  or  otherwise  go  to  Fort 
Wadsworth,  intended  by  the  treaty  lines  and  believed  to  be  several 
miles  west  of  the  reservation,  and  which  would  add  greatly  to  the  cost 
of  everything  I  furnished  to  the  Indians,  by  the  increase  of  transporta- 
tion of  37  miles  over  a  road  a  large  portion  of  which  is  very  hilly  and 
necessarily  expensive.  I  have  taken  into  consideration  the  rapid  devel- 
opmeut  in  agriculture,  civilization,  and  Christian  advancement  of  many 
of  these  people,  and  as  the  Indians  areextremely  anxious  tohave  the  houses 
completed  this  fall  they  have  so  sedulously  labored  to  secure  by  cutting 
the  logs  for  them,  I  will  make  every  effort  to  accomplish  all  tUat  can  be 
done  for  them,  considering  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  means  placed 
at  my  disposal  to  aid  them,  and  the  great  distance  (75  miles)  we  have  to 
haul  the  lumber,  and  will  report  further  in  regard  to  the  progress 
made  when  the  severe  weather  compels  us  to  quit  work  for  the  winter. 
I  herewith  submit  estimates  necessary  to  carry  out  the  contemplated 
improvements  for  them  on  each  reservation,  viz:  for  establishing  schools 
among  them  and  for  assisting  in  such  agricultural,  mechanical  and  other 
improvements,  building  houses,  &c.,  for  them,  as  will,  if  appropriated 
and  judiciously  expended  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  in  a  veiy 
few  years  relieve  the  govemment*of  their  support 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

BBNJ'N  THOMPSON, 
United  States  Indian  Agent 
Hon.  K  G.  Taylor, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs^  Washinfftonj  D.  C 


IDAHO  STTPERINTENDENCY. 

No.  45. 
Office  of  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs, 

Boise  Cityy  September  12,  1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  con(^tion  of 
Indian  affairs  within  the  bounds  of  this  superintendency  for  the  year 
ending  August  31,  1868,  and  to  transmit  herewith  reports  of  Special 
Agents  Powell  ana  Hough,  who,  not  being  in  charge  of  regularly  estab^ 
lished  agencies,  have  no  statistical  tables  of  population,  schools,  agri- 
culture, &c.,  to  forward. 

I  am  not  furnished  with  the  usual  reports  from  the  Nez  Percys  agency. 
Having  on  the  22d  of  June,  1868,  forwarded  to  the  agent  your  circular 
of  June  3,  1868,  relative  to  annual  reports,  &c.,  I  can  account  for  the 
non-receipt  thereof  only  by  the  facts,  that  since  last  March  the  ageucy 
has  been  temporarily  in  charge  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Anderson,  the  late  agent 
James  O'Neill,  being  still  absent  at  Washington,  and  the  lately  appointed 
agent;  Mr.  Newell,  not  havm^  entered  u^n  tne  duties  of  his  oliice.   I 
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fear  the  reports  from  that  agency  cannot  be  made  in  tiine  to  answer 
your  purposes. 

The  embarrassments  surrounding  me  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
last  12  months,  which  are  well  understood  in  your  office,  have  prevented 
my  giving  that  personal  attention  to  the  details  of  Indian  affairs  in  this 
Territory  which  I  desired. 

The-  official  correspondence  between  the  ^ez  Percys  agency  and  this 
office  has  been  very  irregular  since  Agent  O'Neill's  absence,  and  quite 
unimportant,  therefore  my  information  from  that  quarter  is  derived 
mainly  from  popular  report  and  private  soiu'ces. 

I  think  the  condition  of  those  Indians  is  but  little  changed  since  my 
last  report;  the  same  di\i8ions  and  dissensions  between  the  treaty  and 
non-treaty  parties  still  exist,  and  the  same  dissatisfaction  with  the 
government  for  the  non-fulfiment  of  treaty  stipulations. 

The  Boise  and  the  Bruneau  Indians,  now  in  cliarge  of  Special  Agent 
Powell,  are  doing  well,  improving,  instead  of  deteriorating,  in  mental 
and  moral  quality  by  contact  with  the  white  people.  They  are  honest 
and  temperate,  and  wonderfully  free  from  the  usual  vices.  I  have  not 
yet  heard  of  a  case  of  theft,  robbery,  or  drunkenness  among  them. 
Their  women  are  \irtuous,  and  their  men  have  been  faithfiil  and  efficient 
scouts  and  allies  of  the  whites  during  our  Indian  wars.  I  bespeak  for 
them  the  most  generous  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  government. 

They  and  the  Bannocks  are  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship,  and 
would  harmonize  on  a  reserv^ation,  which  provision  they  desire  the 
government  to  make  for  them.  Perhaps  I  cannot  better  represent  the 
wishes  of  the  Bannock  Indians  than  by  copying  from  my  monthly  report 
of  August,  18G7,  the  following  account  of  the  proceedings  had  at  a  coun- 
cil with  their  head  chief  Tygee  and  his  councilmen  on  the  21st  of  that 
month. 

In  opening  the  council  I  made  the  following  remarks : 

Tygse:  I  welcome  you  to  this  meeting,  and  although  it  i^  brought  about  by  misreprepen- 
tatioD,  yet  I  am  clad  you  are  here.  I  have  long  dei»ired  to  see  and  talk  with  you,  but  I  did 
not  send  ^  runner,  nor  authorize  any  other  person,  for  I  had  no  instructions  to  do  so  from 
my  superiors.     I  however  trust  this  interview  will  result  in  good  to  us  all. 

I  desire  peace  and  frood  will  between  the  white  and  red  men.  I  desire  to  see  all  the  Ban- 
nocks comfortable  and  happy,  and  so  situated  that  they  may  become  a  prosperous  people, 
skilitjd  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  To  this  end  the  President  of  the  United  States  propojies 
to  place  you  upon  a  reservation,  and  afford  you  the  facilities  for  farming,  thereby  enabling 
you  to  make  your  livelihood  by  tilling  the  soil,  raising  and  herding  stock,  i&c,  instead  of 
depending  upon  roots  and  the  uncertainties  of  the  chase. 

The  white  people  are  numerous  in  the  United  States ;  the  mountains  of  your  country  are 
filled  with  minerals;  the  white  people  seek  them  ;  your  valleys  and  plains  are  productive, 
they  want  to  cultivate  them ;  they  are  spreading  all  over  this  vast  country,  even  as  you 
see  the  grasshoppers  and  crickets  around  you ;  no  power  on  earth  can  restrain  them. 

Common  contact  between  the  white  and  the  red  man  has  alwavs  resulted  badly  to  the 
latter  ;  it  always  will;  and  while  the  white  people  increase  in  numbers,  the  Indians  gradu- 
ally disappear  from  the  earth 

As  the  whites  approach  your  hunting-grounds,  the  game  recedes  ;  as  thoy  cultivate  the 
fields,  wild  roots,  upon  which  you  depend  for  subsistence,  disappear. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  that  the  Bannocks  have  been  a  good  and  loyal  people,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  directed  me  to  select  a  suitable  place  for  a  reservation  on  which 
all  your  people  can  live  happily,  and  in  time  become  independent.  I  therefore,  last  sum- 
mer, selectea  a  tract  of  country  at  Fort  Hall,  which  I  understand  unofficially  has  been  set 
apart  for  that  purpose.  It  is  a  good  place  for  yon,  wit))  fish  in  the  streams,  game  in  the  hills, 
an  abundance  of  timber,  and  good  water-power  for  mills  to  saw  your  lumber,  grind  your 
grain,  &c.,  &c. 

Now,  are  you  willing  to  relinquish  your  title  to  all  the  country  you  have  ever  claimed, 
except  the  reservation  above  mentioned,  provided  the  government  of  the  United  States 
secures  to  you  and  your  children,  and  to  such  other  friendly  Indians  as  may  be  induced  to 
go  thereon,  the  sole  ownership  of  said  reservation  /i/rcrcr,  supply  you  with  subsistence 
till  you  can  raise  sufficient  for  yourselves,  and  furnish  you  an  agent,  teachers,  books,  imple- 
meiitfl  of  husbandry,  &c,  1 

42l 
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Tygee  said: 

I  thoagbt  when  the  white  people  came  to  Soda  Springs  and  bnilt  houKes  and  pot  aol^en 
in  them,  it  was  to  protect  mj  people,  but  now  thej  are  all  gone,  and  I  do  not  know  where 
to  go  nor  what  to  oo. 

The  white  people  have  come  into  my  countrr,  and  hare  not  asked  wj  consent.  Whr  ii 
this  t  And  why  hare  bo  persons  talked  tn  me  before  ?  I  bare  never  known  what  the  wiiite 
people  wanted  me  to  do.  I  have  never  killed  white  people  who  were  passing  into  roj  country. 
What  YOU  say  to  me  I  shall  nerer  forget.  All  the  Bannock  luiiinus  will  obey  me  and  be 
good,  bat  the  Sheep-eaters  are  not  my  people.  They  may  steal  and  be  bad,  but  they  are  di4 
my  people,  and  I  cannot  be  responsible  for  them.  I  will  answer  fur  the  Hannock.s.  The 
Boise  and  Brnneaos  are  poor ;  they  cannot  travel  far ;  they  have  no  hordes  to  hnnt  the 
buffalo,  but  they  are  good  Indiana,  and  are  my  friends.  The  buffiilo  do  not  oome  so  far 
•oath  now  as  formerly,  bo  we  must  go  further  to  the  north  to  hunt  them.  The  white  people 
have  scared  them  away. 

I  am  willing  to  go  upon  a  reservation,  but  I  want  the  privilege  of  hunting  the  bnffdo 
for  a  few  years.  When  tliey  are  all  gone  far  away  we  hunt  no  more ;  perhaps  one  year, 
perhaps  two  or  three  years ;  then  we  stay  on  the  roserration  all  the  time.  I  want  a  reserva- 
tion,large  enough  for  all  my  people,  and  no  white  mau  on  it,  except  the  agent  and  other 
cflicers  and  employes  of  the  government.  I  want  the  right  of  way  for  my  people  to  travel 
when  gf'ing  to  or  coming  from  the  buffalo  country,  and  when  going  to  sell  our  furs  and 
skins.  I  want  the  right  to  camp  and  dig  roots  on  Canon  prairie  wben  coming  to  Boise  City 
to  trade.  Some  of  my  people  have  no  horses.  They  can  remain  at  Camas  praine  and  dig 
roots  while  others  go  on.  uur  hunting  is  not  so  good  as  it  used  to  be,  nor  my  people  so 
numerous. 

I  will  go  from  here  to  the  buffalo  country,  where  I  will  meet  all  my  tribe,  and  will  tell 
them  of  this  talk  and  of  the  arrangements  we  may  make. 

I  am  willing  to  go  on  to  a  reservation  as  you  propose,  but  when  will  you  want  me  to  go  ? 
We  can  go  next  spring. 

I  then  replied  to  Ty gee's  suggestion  as  follows : 

■ 

Your  country  has  not  been  overrun  by  the  white  people  till  within  the  last  few  jeara.  during 
the  greater  part  of  which  time  we  were  engaged  in  a  great  war  among  ourselves,  and  have 
had  no  time  to  talk  to  you. 

The  soldiers  were  at  Soda  Springs  to  protect  our  own  people  from  hostile  Indians,  as  well 
as  to  protect  you  from  bad  white  men.  They  were  removed  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  bad 
Indians  in  other  places. 

I  cannot  tell  tne  precise  time  when  you  will  be  required  to  go  upon  a  reaarvation,  but 
probably  next  spring.  It  will  require  a  great  deal  of^  money,  and  the  money  and  orders 
must  come  from  Washington. 

After  which  the  following  articles  were  read,  explained  to  them,  and 

signed  by  the  Indians: 

Long-Tom  Crekk,  Ioaiio  Territort,  Augutt  26,  1867. 

I,  Tygee,  head  chief  of  all  the  Bnnnock  Indians,  in  coancil  with  Governor  D.  W.  Ballard, 
sz  officio  superintendent  Indian  affairs,  do  hereby  agree  that  I,  my  under  chiefs,  headmen, 
and  all  Indians  of  my  tribe,  will  remove  to  the  reservation  at  Fort  Hall,  known  as  Bannock 
and  Shoshone  reservation,  at  any  time  designated  by  the  said  D.  W.  Ballard  between  now 
and  the  1st  daj'  of  June,  1868:  that  we  will  submit  to  the  usual  rules  and  regulations  uf 
reservations :  Provided^  that  the  said  reservation  belong  forever  to  the  Bannocks  and  suck 
other  Indians  as  may  be  placed  tht^reon ;  and  Frovtdrdf  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  furnish  the  necessary  £acilities  for  learning  and  prosecuting  farming,  with  an  agent, 
tMschers,  mechanics,  books,  implements  of  husbandry,  and  such  other  appliances  and  con* 
venienc^^as  are  usual  on  resei-vations. 

And  I  further  agree  to  relinquish  all  right  and  title  on  the  part  of  the  Bannock  Indians  to 
aU  the  country  we  have  claimed,  which  is  uud«irslood  to  embrace  all  between  the  4:^^  and  45^'' 
parallel  of  latitude  and  the  113th  meridian  and  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

In  testimony  of  the  above,  I  hereunto  affix  my  signature,  as  also  do  five  (5;  of  the  chi^ 
members  of  my  council  who  are  now  present. 

TYGSE,  his  -f  mark. 

PETER,  his -h  mark. 

TO-SO-COPYNATEY,  his  -{-  mark. 
PAH  VISSiOIN,  his  -f  mark. 

McKAY,  his  -h  mark. 

JIM,  his  -{-  mark. 

Signed  in  the  preaenoe  of-— 
J.  W.  PORTUU 
H.  B.  Cox. 
S.  Kaittch. 
W.  C.  Smith. 
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Since  this  and  during  the  past  spring  and  summer  I  have  received 
letters  from  citizens  in  the  Fort  Hall  region,  who  had  met  and  conversed 
with  these  Indians,  and  one  letter  from  Tygee  himself,  all  praying  that 
they  might  be  pewnanently  settled  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable. 

The  Indian  war  heretofore  raging  is  virtually  ended,  so  far  as  this  Ter- 
ritory is  concerned,  as  appears  from  the  following  communication  from 
Maior  Elmer  Otis,  1st  cavalry,  brevet  colonel  United  States  army,  com- 
manding district  of  Ocoyhu: 

HeADQUARTRRS  DtSTRICT  OP  OCOYHU, 

Fan  Boise,  Idafio  Territory,  Amgugt  31,  1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  communication  of  29th  instant,  re- 
questing a  brief  stati^oicnt  of  the  results  of  military  operatious  against  hostile  Indians  in 
this  district,  siuce  the  Ist  of  Auffust  1867,  with  the  view,  as  you  iutimate,  of  incorporating 
the  same  iu  your  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  Indian  affairs. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1868, 1  assumei  command  of  ihU  district,  relieving  Brevet  Major  Oen- 
eneral  W.  S.  Elliott. 

My  personal  knowledge  of  tlicir  operations  dates  back  only  to  this  time,  but  the  official  re- 
curds  of  luy  offii-e  indicate  a  systematic  plan  of  scoutiiitr.  and  a  thorough  execption  of  the 
same,  all  points  of  the  district  being  guarded  with  such  vigilance  as  to  leave  no  spot  afford- 
ing a  safe  retreat  for  hostile  or  predatory  bands. 

'loo  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  upon,  the  officers  and  soldiers  participating  in  this 
frontier  war.  Much  fatigue,  hare  ship,  ana  expo.<ure  are  inseparable  therefrom.  I  take  plea- 
sure also  in  testifying  to  the  faithful  and  efficient  services  of  Indian  scouts  furnished  by  you 
from  the  friendly  Boise,  Uruncau,  and  Bannock  bands.  They  were  invaluable  as  trailers  and 
guides,  quick  iu  detecting  signs,  rapid  m  pursuit  and  efficient  in  battle. 

My  records  show  that  fifty-one  (51)  Indians  have  been  killed  and  about  two  hundred  and 
thirty  captured      Otheni  are  still  delivering  themselves  up,  to  the  military,  and  asking  for 
peace.  Hostilities  have  ceased,  and  the  war  is  virtually  over. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ELMER  OTIS, 
Hvt,  Col,  U,  S,  i4.,  Alajor  First  Cav,  Commanding  District, 

Hon.  D.  W.  Ballard, 

Governor  of  Idalw^  tz  officio,  Supr.tinttndtnt  Indian  Affairs, 

This  termination  of  hostilities  here  will  add  somewhat  to  the  interest 
and  respectability  of  the  Indian  service,  and  I  would  advise  that  author- 
ity be  given  to  incorporate  those  subjugated  bands  who  are  within  the 
limits  of  this  Territory  with  the  Bannocks  and  friendly  Shoshones  in  a 
settlement  at  Fort  Hall,  provided  it  can  be  done  to  the  satisfaction  of 
tlie  Indians,  a  question  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  positively  on  at  pres- 
ent, but  am  impressed  with  the  belief  that  it  can. 

The  f'ort  Hall  resei-vation  I  consider  sufficiently  large  for  all  the  un- 
settled Indians  in  the  Territory,  except  those  north  of  the  Nez  Percys,, 
who  should'have  a  reservation  in  their  own  country,  the  "  Lah  Toh"  being, 
sufficient  for  them. 

In  closing  this  report  I  desire  to  express  my  high  appreeiatioM  of  the 
military  power  in  this  district  and  the  district  of  the  lakes.    No  better 
soldiery  exists  anywhere,  and  I  embrace  in  this  remark  officers  and  men*. 
By  their  judicious"  plans  and  vigorous  execution  our  Territory  is  compar- 
atively quiet,  and  our  lives  -and  property  safe.    All  honor  and  praise  tO' 
officers  and  men  of  the  1st  and  8th  United  States  cavalry,  and  the  23d 
infiintry,  who  have  participated  in  the  Indian  wars  of  Idaho. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  W.  BALLARD; 
Oov.  and  ex  officio  Superintendent  Indian  Aj^avrs^ 
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No.  46. 

Bois^  City,  Idaho  Territory, 

August  24, 1868. 

Sm :  In  my  annual  reiM)rt  I  would  most  respectfully  state  that  in  accord- 
ance with  the  instructions  of  the  Indian  department,  dated  April  27, 1867, 
I  proceeded  to  the  Nez  Perces  agency  and  held  a  council  mth  the  Nez 
Percys  tribe,  and  explained  to  them  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1863; 
the  council  lasted  about  three  weeks  and  the  tribe  was  more  fully  repre- 
sented than  ever  before,  (Red  Heart  and  Eagle  from  the  Light  and  their 
bands  being  present.)  I  regriet  to  report  that  I  found  much  dissatisfac- 
tion existing  among  the  Nez  Perces  because  of  the  tardiness  of  the  gov- 
ernment  in  the  payment  of  their  annuities,  &c.  I  found  everything  in 
first-rate  order  at  the  agency,  and  have  no  hesitancy  in  reporting,  what 
I  have  irom  time  to  time  reported,  that  the  agent,  James  O'Neill,  is  one 
of  the  very  best  officers  in  the  emi^loy  of  the  goveriiraeut. 

The  Bois^  and  Bruneau  Slioshones  during  the  past  year  have  been  quiet 
and  peaceable;  during  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  they  were  encamped 
within  a  few  miles  of  this  (Bois^)  city,  and  have  earned  a  part  of  their 
subsistence  by  performing  menial  services  for  the  citizens  of  this  place^ 
such  as  washing,  scrubbing,  sawing  and  splitting  wood,  &c.      They  are 
remarkably  honest;  I  have  never  heard  a  complaint  of  theft  about  them, 
and  never  saw  or  heard  of  one  of  them  being  drunk.    From  50.  to  80  of 
their  young  men  have  been  out  with  the  United  States  troops  acting  as 
guides,  scouts,  &c.,  during  the  year,  and  the  various  officers  who  have 
had  charge  of  them  speak  in  high  praise  of  their  efficiency  and  bravery. 
Those  Indians  have  no  permanent  home,  most  of  their  country  being 
occupied  by  farmers,  herders,  miners,  &c.    They  are  willing  and  desirous 
of  removing  to  the  Fort  Hall  reservation,  and  I  again  respectfiiUy  recom- 
mend that  the  government  at  an  early  day  make  proxlsioiis  for  perma- 
nent homes  for  them.    During  the  extreme  severity  of  the  weather  in 
January  last  (thermometer  ranging  from  five  to  20  degi-ees  below  zero) 
I  went  to  the  upper  end  of  the  Bruneau  valley  and  brought  in  a  small  band 
of  Bruneaus,  who  were  in  a  destitute,  freezing,  and  starving  condition. 
The  Bannocks  have  generally  been  quite  peaceable,  i>ortions  of  them 
frequently  visiting  this  city;  they  too  express  great  anxiety  to  be  per 
manently  located-    The  Sheep  Platers  have  also  behaved  quite  well;  they 
are  more  isolated  from  the  settlement,  occupy  a  more  sterile  countiy,  and 
are  exceedingly  poor;  as  a  consequence,  they  occasionally  make  a  raid, 
and  steal  a  few  cattle,  hogs,  or  horses  for  subsistence.    They  also  exprej^jJ 
a  wish  to  be  placed  on  a  permanent  reservation ;  and  as  all  of  these  tribes 
are  friendly,  and  to  some  extent  intermarried,  and  as  the  Bannocks  inhabit 
the  c(5untry  on  which  the  Fort  Hall  reservation  is  located,  and  tliey  being 
perfectly  willing  that  the  other  Indians  in  southern  Idaho  should  occupv 
that  reservation  in  common  with  thr»m,  I  d^em  it  for  the  best  interest^ 
of  both  the  government  and  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  Territory,  and 
certainly  the  Indians,  that  they  all  be  removed  thereon  at  an  early  day,  and 
provided  with  implements  of  agriculture,  cattle,  chickens,  &c.,'to  enable 
them  to  make  at  least  a  part  of  theirown  living,  and  schools,  &c.,  that  their 
intellectual  and  moral  condition  may  be  improved  instead  of  being  made 
worse  by  contact  with  the  most  dex)raved  of  our  own  race,  as  is  the  ca^ 
now. 

In  March  last  an  Indian  named  Bnmeau  Jim  was  killed  within  half  a 
mile  of  this  city  by  John  Brady,  a  white  man,  under  the  most  revolting 
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circumstances,  and  while  he  (Brady)  and  perhaps  others  were  endeavor- 
ing to  i)erpetrate  a  rape  on  two  squaws.  Brady  was  aiTested  after  great 
trouble  and  expense,  but  such  is  the  prejudice  of  the  community  here 
against  Indians  that  he  was  indicted  for  manslaughter  only.  After  two 
trials,  in  both  of  which  the  juries  failed  to  agree,  the  court  admitted 
Brady  and  two  principal  witnesses  to  bail  on  their  own  recognizances, 
and  they  have  left  thecountry,  I  respectfully  refer  to  a  copy  of  the  dis- 
trict court  records,  the  evidence,  &c.,  in  this  case, together  with  my  special 
reiK)rt  thereon,  now  on  file  in  the  Indian  office,  and  again  urge  the  justice 
of  a  law  permitting  Indians  to  testify  in  such  cases. 

We  now  have  reliable  information  that  Colonel  Otis,  now  in  command 
of  this  military  district,  has  made  a  treaty  with  the  hostile  Piutes  and 
Snakes  of  the  southwestern  portion  of  this  Territory  and  a(\jacent  por- 
tions of  Oregon  and  Nevada.  If  those  Indians  could  now  be  taken  charge 
of  by  the  Indian  department  and  removed  away  from  their  old  haunts, 
I  believe  it  would  be  alike  beneficial  to  themselves  and  the  governmetit. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  C.  HOUGH, 
United  States  Special  Indian  Agent 

Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor. 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs^  Washington  Gity^  D.  C. 


Ko.  47. 


Office  Special  Agency, 
BoisS  Citg,  I.  T.,  August  15,  1868. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
department,  of  submitting  my  first  annual  report. 

During  the  year  the  Bois^  andBruneau  Shoshones  and  a  portion  of  the 
Bannocks  have  been  under  mj^  charge.    They  number  as  follows : 

Bois^  Shoshones 283 

Bruneau  Shoshones * 300 

Bannocks 100 

During  the  summer  of  1867  I  removed  the  Indians  to  a  point  on  the 
Bois^  river  about  35  miles  from  this  i>lace.  where  they  coidd  do  some 
hunting,  fishing,  and  gather  some  roots  and  berries;  but  the  season  was 
an  unusually  poor  one  for  fishing,  so  they  were  unable  to  catch  but  few, 
and  game  was  exceedingly  scarce  as  winter  approached.  Owiilg  to  the 
great  elevation,  deep  snows,  and  severe  cold,  I  was  again  compelled  to 
remove  them  to  within  six  miles  of  this  city.  The  past  winter  was  one 
of  unusual  severity,  and  as  these  Indians,  particidarly  the  Shoshones, 
have  but  few  skins  or  furs;  their  wickaups  being  constructed  entirely  of 
willows,  and  brush  and  wood  being  scarce  and  difficult  to  obtain,  together 
with  the  fact  that  the  very  limited  means  placed  at  my  disposal  com- 
pelled me  to  use  the  greatest  economy  in  supplying  them  with  blankets, 
clothing,  and  even  provisions,  the  Indians  suffered  very  much.  These 
Indians  are  remarkably  industrious,  and  while  camped  near  this  city 
they  earn  a  portion  of  their  subsistence  and  clothing  by  performing 
menial  services  for  the  citizens,  such  as  washing,  sawing  wood,  &c.  The 
Boise  and  Bruneau  Shoshones  have  performed  excellent  services  during 
the  year  as  guides,  scouts,  &c.,  against  the  hostile  Snakes,  and  Piutes. 
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C^nerals  Crook  and  Elliott,  as  well  as  otlier  officers  who  have  had  charge 
of  them,  apeak  in  terms  of  high  praise  of  them  as  faithful  and  efficient 
guides  and  scouts,  and  bold  and  fearless  warriors.  From  75  to  100  of 
them  have  been  constantly  in  the  Held  with  the  lJnit(Hl  States  troops. 
During  the  past  winter,  owing  to  deep  snows  and  extreme  cold,  they 
lost  a  few  of  their  ponies.  They  have  now  about  50  ponies  of  small 
value  except  to  an  Indian,  some  of  which  have  been  captured  from 
hostile  Snakes.  During  the  pa*^t  fall  and  winter  small  parties  of  Bru- 
ne^ius  have  been  brought  in  and  turned  over  to  me;  they  were  in  the 
most  destitute  condition  possible. 

The  Bannocks  remained  under  my  charge  for  several  months,  when 
they  were  permitted  to  go  on  their  regular  buffalo  hunt,  their  country 
ranging  through  eastern  Idaho  and  Montana.  When  through  their  hunt 
they  return  to  the  Bois*^  and  Bruneau  camp;  they  and  the  Bois^  and 
Bnineaus  are  on  the  best  of  terms,  all  being  more  or  less  intermarried. 

In  March  last  an  Indian  named  Bnuieau  Jim  was  most  brutally  mur- 
dered by  a  white  man  named  John  Brady,  under  the  most  revolting  cir- 
cumstances. Brady,  Sullivan  and  Ja<M)bs  were  trying  to  per]>etrate  a 
Ripe  on  two  squaws  within  a  half  mile  of  this  city,  in  broad  daylight 
Brady  was  arrested  after  much  trouble  and  expense,  indicted  for  man- 
slaughter, and  tried  twice.  The  court  riding  out  the  testimony  of  the 
squaws  as  inadmissible ;  but  such  wa«  the  prejudice  against  the  Indians 
that,  although  I  believe  the  w  hite  testimony  made  out  a  case  of  murder, 
both  jiu-ies  failed  to  agree,  and  Brad}',  a«  well  as  the  witnesses.  Sullivan 
and  Jacobs,  were  admittea  to  bail  and  have  left  the  country.  I  respect- 
fidly  call  the  attention  of  the  department  to  the  evidence,  &c.,  on  file 
in  the  department  at  Washington  in  this  case. 

The  peculiar  situation  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge  has  compelled 
me  to  confine  them  to  certain  narrow  and  circumscribed  limits.  On 
the  one  hand  were  the  hostile  Snakes  and  Piutes,  on  the  other  the 
whites,  who  for  the  most  part  entertain  a  deadly  hostility  towards  all 
Indians,  and  who  had  settled  on  most  of  the  valley  lands,  besides  being 
scattered  over  the  mountains  in  quest  of  the  various  metals. 

The  more  ignorant  and  unscrupulous  look  on  the  Indian  as  a  com- 
mon bird  of  prey,  to  be  plucked  and  destroyed  at  will,  and  I  regret 
to  add  that  even  the  more  intelligent  and  better  class  lend  them  aid 
and  countenance  in  that  direction,  subjecting  these  Indians  to  diffi- 
culties, annoyances,  and  even  death.  It  therefore  required  the  greatest 
circumspection,  care,  and  x)recaution  on  my  part  to  i)revent  great  trouble 
if  not  open  rupture.  The  Boise  and  Bruneaus  have  qualities  that  should 
commend  them  to  all ;  they  never  steal  nor  drink  liquor.  During  my 
charge  I  have  never  had  one  com  plaint  of  theft^nor  one  of  drunkenness, 
although  for  months  together  they  visit  this  city  daily.  Tbey  are 
unusually  industrious,  quick  to  learn  submission,  and,  considering  their 
surroundings,  it  is  only  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  are  hot  more 
depraved. 

The  whites  having  settled  on  a  large  portion  of  their  country,  particu- 
larly where  there  is  wood,  and  it  being  scarce  and  valuable,  they  object 
to  its  use  by  the  Indians,  and  they  being  driven  to  the  sage  brush  for 
fuel,  and  from  the  other  causes  that  I  have  already  mentioned,  I  trust  the 
department  will  deal  liberally  \Aith  these  Indians  and  sui)ply  them  amply 
with  blankets  and  clothing  for  the  coming  winter.  I  have,  from  time  to 
time,  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  department  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding a  permanent  reservation  and  houses  thereon  for  these  Indians; 
and  I  again  urge  it  for  the  various  reasons  hereinbefore  stated,  as  well  as 
those  heretofore  stated  m  my  n'«Ml\q\3l&  \^\vo\'t&^  as  well  as  that  1  beheve 
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it  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  government,  the  white  settlers, 
and  the  Indians.  ^ 

From  all  I  can  learn  Fort  Hall  is  a  desirable  place  for  them,  and  with 
the  good  understanding  existing  between  the  Bannocks,  Sheep  Eaters,  and 
Bois^  and  Bruneau  Shoshones,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  respectfully  urging 
that  all  of  these  Indians  be  located  at  that  place,  both  as  an  act  of 
justice  and  economy,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  with  proper  management 
the  reservation  can,^n  a  few  years,  be  made  self-supporting,  and  the 
Indians  be  made  prosperous  and  happy.  I  regret  to  add  that  some  dis- 
satisfaction exists  among  the  Sheep  Eaters  and  Bois6  and  Bruneau  Sho- 
shones, because  the  peace  commissioners  presented  to  the  Bannocks, 
whose  home  is  about  Fort  Hall,  in  this  Tenitory,  a  considerable  amount 
of  presents,  and  none  to  them. 

I  have  to  report  that  'during  my  absence  from  this  city,  on  business 
connected  with  the  service,  my  office,  store-room,  and  a  considerable  sup- 
ply of  provisions,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  on  3d  August,  1868.  One  entire 
block  of  buildings  was  consumed  and  scarcely  a  single  thing  saved. 

All  of  which  is  most  re.spectfully  submitted. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHAS.  F.  POWELL, 
J7.  tS.  Special  Indian  Agent j  Idaho  Territory. 

Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor, 

Commissioner  Indian  Affairs^  Washington  City. 


MONTANA  SUPERINTENDENOY. 

No.  48. 

Fort  Benton,  Montana,  July  1, 1868. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  to  you  my  second 
annual  report.  Since  my  assumption  of  duty  as  an  Indian  agent,  the 
peculiar  cii*cumstances  that  have  surrounded  me  being  varied  with  those 
characteristics  of  the  Caucasian  and  the  Indian  races,  have  given  this 
agency  a  peculiar  attraction  to  the  aspiring  philanthropist  as  well  as  the 
student  of  nature. 

Nothing  of  interest  transpired  during  the  early  portion  of  last  year  or 
in  the  e^rly  fall  season  to  mention.  It  was  during  last  winter,  occupy- 
ing some  five  months,'that  king  alcohol  contiaually  held  high  carnival, 
while  his  admirers  were  masked  in  buffalo  robes.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
painful  sight  to  witness  the  debauchery  of  the  Indians,  made  so  by  liquor 
given  them  by  the  whites  in  exchange  for  their  peltries.  I  endeavored 
to  suppress  the  traffic  by  obtaining  military  assistance,  but  failed  in  it, 
as  Colonel  T.  V.  D.  Keeve,  commanding  13th  United  States  infantry  at 
Fort  Shaw,  stated,  in  his  reply  to  my  commmiication  addressed  to  him, 
that  he  had  no  authority  to  establish  new  military  posts,  and  should  he  send 
a  squad  of  soldiers  to  this  place  (Benton)  to  remain  until  the  legitimate 
Indian  trading  was  closed,  it  would  be  establishing  a  military  post.  If 
the  citizens,  however,  apprehended  danger  from  the  Indians,  upon  infor- 
mation given  him  he  would  send  the  soldiers  for  theiq)rotection. 

Thus  there  is  seen  that  this  commanding  officer  certainly  had  very  lit- 
tle experience  in  Indian  warfare,  for  it  is  not  supposable,  nor  does  his- 
tory teach  that  the  Indians  give  notice  to  the  white  race  when  they 
intend  fighting  them,  and  especially  when  under  the  influence  of  liquor; 
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and  had  an  attack  taken  place  last  winter,  not  one  white  man  would 
have  been  saved  to  carry  the  news  to  the  military-  forces.  Finding  this 
early  disappointment  to  check  the  traflSc,  I  wrote  under  date  of  March 
8^  1868,  the  following  letter  to  Colonel  li^eil  Howie,  United  States  marshal 
at  Helena : 

•  •••••••  • 

There  seems  to  be  an  impossibility  on  the  part  of  the  manicipal  aathorities  and  others  gen- 
erally to  properly  assist  me  in  ferreting  oat  the  immense  whiskey  Irading  amongst  the  Indiuu 
at  this  place,  (Benton.)  I  have  slept  very  little  within  the  past  three  nights,  owing  to  mj 
watching  in  person  the  source  of  this  supply  to  the  Indians.  It  may  be  owing  to  my  inex- 
perience as  a  detective  that  I  have  been  unsuccessful.  I  wrote  Governor  Smith,  Febmsry 
17,  that  I  anticipated  trouble  if  it  were  not  stopped.  As  I  have  not  heard  from  him  I  pre- 
sume he  has  not  received  the  letter.  If  you  can  send  a  detective  down  immediately  I  will 
board  him,  and  will  see  that  he  is  paid  for  his  services  as  soon  as  I  receive  money  from  th« 
Indian  department. 

Respectfully,  &c.,  &c. 

I  never  heard  from  this  letter  either  by  letter  in  reply  or  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  detective  as  asked  for,  in  person. 
Upon  the  same  date,  March  8, 1  wrote  your  excellency  the  following: 

•  •  •  •  •  ••  •  • 

I  have  written  Colonel  Neil  Howie  to  send  me  a  detective  police  officer  immediatelj  to 
ferret  out  the  whiskey  trading  to  Indians  going  on  so  extensively  at  this  place,  as  the  mnnid- 
pal  authorities  do  not  seem  willing  to  assist  me ;  and  alreadv  there  will  be  in  a  week  or  two 
liquor  shops  thrown  open  for  the  liquor  traffic.  The  despatch  I  recently  received  from  Wash* 
ington  sustain  my  opinions  as  against  Governor  Meagher's  proclamation  issued  against  me 
in  the  fall  of  1866,  and  I  would  like  you  to  send  me  authority,  in  case  the  detective  does  not 
arrive  within  a  few  days,  to  employ  two  on  a  stated  salary  until  spring.  I  have  ordered 
the  bumming  Indians  out  of  the  town  to  go  to  their  camps. 
Respectfully,  &c,  &c. 

As  I  never  received  a  reply  to  this  letter,  your  excellency  being  at  this 
time  sick,  I  presume,  upon  your  recovery,  you  had  forgotten  you  had 
received  it. 

I  was  extremely  anxious  to  prevent,  as  I  anticipated,  a  war  with  tbe 
Indians  if  the  liquor  trading  was  not  stopped,  and  I  was  rendered  thereby 
powerless,  in  not  only  receiving  no  authoritj^  to  organize  a  police  force  from 
your  excellency,  or  by  the  assistance  of  the  marshal,  or  upon  my  own 
responsibility,  as  I  hjid  no  money  to  pay  those  persons  employed  by  me. 
It  is  true  I  had  persons  arrested,  carried  to  Helena,  tried,  conAicted,  and 
imprisoned  by  his  honor  Judge  L.  E.  Munson,  for  selling  Indians  liquor, 
yet  that  was  an  expense  to  the  government,  the  parties  being  poor  and 
had  no  amount  of  personal  property  to  in  part  liquidate  the  expense. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  it  never  rains  but  it  pours,  and  it  was  clearly 
proven  that  while  I  was  endeavoring  to  do  all  in  my  power  for  the 
Indians'  interest,  some  person  or  persons,  desiring  a  monopoly  of  indnl- 
gence  or  exclusiveness  of  privilege,  made  false  representations  to  the 
Indian  department  that  I  was  with  the  whiskey  ling,  and  thereby 
benefiting  myself,  to  the  injury  of  Him  or  them,  the  immaculate.  I 
have  since  denied  the  charge,  I  trust,  satisfactorily  to  the  Indian  depart- 
ment. I  have  never  allowed  myself  to  be  compromised  by  association 
with  any  one,  owing  to  the  business  transactions  appertaining  to  this 
agency,  nor  shall  I  allow  any  one  to  misrepresent  me  at  Washington.  I 
am  influenced  by  no  monopolies,  coq)orations,  and  private  firms,  and  I 
will  grant  them  no  indulgence  superior  to  any  other  equally  honorable 
applicants. 

The  manner  in  which  the  whiskej'  trading  has  been  carried  on  is  at 
least  attractive,  if  not  honorable ;  for  instance,  when  on  last  winter  I  was 
ordered  by  telegram  from  the  Indian  department  to  forbid  parties  trad- 
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ing  with  Indians  at  tliis  place  without  their  having  a  license  so  to  do^ 
"  approved  by  the  proper  authorities,'^  (and  which  order  I  endeavored  to 
act  upon  to  the  very  letter,)  yet  it  was  cjainied  by  the  merchants,  that  hav- 
ing in  their  employ  white  men  who  intermixed  with  Indians,  they  (mer- 
chants) had  the  right  to  receive  from  their  employes  whatever  robes  they 
received  from  their  Indian  relatives.  Again,  that  in  selling  white  per- 
sons liquor  by  the  bottle  it  was  not  to  be  questioned  at  any  time  what 
disposition  had  been  made  of  it,  and  they  felt  privileged  in  buying  any 
robes  or  peltries  these  people  brought  them.  Thus,  indirectly,  yet  through 
no  criminal  intent,  I  believe,  receiving  as  many  robes  as  they  woiild 
have  received  under  a  regular  license.  Fortunately,  amid  these  sur- 
roundings to  harass  me.  Providence  stepped  abroad  and  removed,  in 
his  own  way,  the  Indian  back  to  his  original  camping  grounds. . 

There  is  a  censure  to  be  attached  to  any  person  who,  through  mis- 
taken ideas  of  justice  to  the  white  race,  upon  seeing  an  Indian  having 
with  him  a  horse  with  a  brand  upon  him,  to  take  possession  of  it  under 
the  impression  it  was  stolen.  Many  instances  of  this  kind  occurred  last 
winter  by  the  white  men  in  forcibly  seizing  upon  horses,  and  which,  after 
keeping  them  several  days  without  finding,  as  was  supposed  they  would, 
another  and  more  rightful  owner,  they  would  return  them  to  the  Indians, 
and  instead  of  paying  them,  "as  Indians  necessarily  expect,"  something 
for  their  detention  and  trouble,  would  threaten  tliem  with  violence  if 
they  were  again  seen  in  Benton.  I  remonstrated  several  times  against 
such  procedure,  and  was  very  kindly  reminded  by  the  citizens  that  as 
they  were  the  advance  guard  of  civilization  in  the  far  northwest,  bar- 
barians must  succumb  to  their  opinions.  This  mode  of  treating  the 
Indians  is  very  reprehensible,  for  many  Indians  have  in  their  tribal 
training  been  taught  to  steal,  and  in  doing  so  from  a  tribal  enemy  they 
frequently  travel  many  miles  fi*om  their  own  encampment,  and  then 
when  seen  by  the  white  men  with  a  horse  branded  it  seems  to  them  con- 
clusive that  the  horse  has  been  stolen,  and  they  shoot  the  Indian  on 
sight.  His  tribe  will,  of  course,  avenge  the  wrong,  and,  alas,  too  often 
to  the  injury  of  the  innocent. 

The  Northwestern  Fur  Company  have  very  frequently  bought  at 
auction  in  Helena  branded  horses,  and  traded  them  for  robes  and  pel- 
tries to  the  Gros- Ventres  tribe,  who  roam  along  the  Muscleshell  country, 
and  in  turn  they  have  been  stolen  by  the  Piegan  and  other  tribes  of 
Indians.  If  this  class  of  men  (as  mentioned)  see  these  horses  in  the 
Indians'  possession,  and  without  questioning  their  right  to  them  take 
them  away,  it  tends  to  aggravate  instead  of  lessening  hostilities,  paints 
the  western  frontiers  with  the  horrors  of  war,  and  runs  the  nation  in  debt. 
I  can  bear  cheerfid  testimony  that  on  last  winter  many  stolen  horses 
were  given  over  to  myself  and  the  military  at  Sun  river  by  the  Blood 
and  Blackfeet  tribes,  that  were  stolen  by  the  young  bucks  years  ago, 
and  thus  delivered  over,  as  stated,  in  e\idence  of  their  intention  to 
become  more  quiet  and  orderly  Indians.  I  would  respectfully  call  the 
attention  of  the  department  that  the  government  should  enter  into 
negotiations  with  England,  by  which  the  trading  posts  along  her  borders 
touching  our  own  should  stop  encouraging  the  thievery  of  the  Indians. 
The  Blood  and  Blackfeet  tribes  roam  mostly  along  the  Saskatchewan 
river,  and  would  try  to  be  honest  if  left  alone,  but  are  encouraged  by 
the  trading  post  at  Fort  Edmonton  to  steal  horses  in  this  Territory  and 
run  them  over  on  British  soil  for  trading  purposes.  The  same  spirit 
that  assistecl  the  Indians  in  thieir  warfai^e  upon  the  colonies,  is  instiga- 
ting them  to  equal  crimes  in  our  western  Territories.  The  people  of 
this  Territory  (Montana)  are  becoming  tired  of  it.    It  was  recently  the 
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United  States  deputy  marshal,  I.  X.  Beidler,  visited  the  above  camps 
secretly  to  ascertain  the  number  of  horses  stolen  from  the  citizens  of 
this  Territory,  when  he  barely  escaped  with  his  life,  he  being  a  stranger 
to  the  whites  then  living  with  the  Indians.  They  started  the  Indians, 
through  false  statements,  after  him  to  steal  his  horse  and  perhaps  mur- 
der him.  It  was  fortunat/C,  not  only  for  himself  but  for  this  country, 
that  he  escaped;  had  it  been  otherwise,  the  honest  miners^  who  have 
hitherto  refrained  from  going  north  owing  to  probable  incitements  to 
Indian  troubles,  would  have  found  a  pretext  to  wipe  out  the  Indian  in 
his  search  for  gold,  whilst  avenging  the  death  of  Mr.  Beidler. 

Last  winter  I  was  constantly  besieged  by  the  Indians  for  food  and 
clothing,  which  I  gave  them  at  general  distributions,  besides  feeding 
them  when  they  called  on  a  friendly  visit  to  see  me.  The  Blood  and 
Blackfeet  tribes  I  attempted  to  win  over  to  the  government,  for  they 
were  not  merely  exceedingly  wild,  but  very  dangerous,  having  been  on 
the  war  path  against  the  whites  the  past  two  years,  and  which  attention 
thus  shown  them  did  a  great  deal  of  good,  I  think,  in  preventing  an 
outbreak.  There  was  found  amongst  them  many  who  were  suffiwing 
from  diseased  eyes,  ulcers  and  arrow  wounds,  which  I  thought,  as  an  act 
of  duty  and  justice,  should  be  cured.  The  Piegans  were  also  considera- 
bly aliiicted,  especially  the  head  chief  (Mountain  Chief)  and  also  a 
Blood  chief,  (Father  of  all  Children.)  I  secured  the  services  of  Dr.  H. 
M.  Lehman,  former  surgeon  13th  United  States  infantry,  who  attended  to 
them  kindly  and  attentively,  and  they  were  recently  considered  cured. 

In  regard  to  the  employment  of  a  physician  for  the  Indians  of  this 
agency,  I  earnestly  call  the  government's  attention,  not  only  out  of  respect 
.to  the  tribes  imder  its  protection,  butin  return  for  their  general  cleanli- 
ness and  high  regard  for  virtue,  as  unchastity  is  severely  punished  by 
them,  and  it  carries  with  it  a  veneration  for,  and  fear  of,  the  whites;  for 
whenever  the  physician,  or  "Big  Medicine  Man,'' performs  a  cure,  he 
is  looked  upon  as  more  than  mortal,  and  his  advice  on  general  Indian 
topics  is  resi>ected,  and  often  result-s  in  good. 

There  is  a  vexed  question,  which  has  been  agitating  the  people  of  this 
Territory  ever  since  my  arrival  in  it,  regarding  their  rights  upon  Indian 
grounds,  and  which  introduces  the  question  of  federal  and  local  author- 
ity. The  more  ignorant  portions  of  a  community  do  not  know,  nor  will 
be  taught,  that  in  their  migration  into  a  new  country  they  must,  in  a 
measure,  conform  to  the  manners,  customs,  and  habits  of  others,  not  only 
for  mutual  interests,  personal  safety,  or  moneyed  gains,  but  also  for  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  its  local  government,  and  if  they  refuse  to  obey  they 
are  held  responsible  to  it.  So  it  is  with  the  laws  of  Congress  a«  applied 
to  the  people  of  this  Territory;  yet  the  people  claim  superior  rights  to 
the  Indians,  which  rights  are  based,  in  a  great  degree,  by  the  encouraged 
thieving  at  Fort  Edmonton,  and  they  are  indiscriminately  killing  an 
Indian  when  seen. 

The  lands  now  forming  the  boundary  of  this  beautiftd  Territory  are 
still  the  property  of  the  United  States,  and  are  subject  to  disposal  as 
Congi'ess  may  deem  proper,  and  if  the  inhabitants  refuse  to  obey  laws 
prescribed  for  them  they  are  then  left  in  a  quiescent  state  until  they 
acknowledge  its  authority.  In  the  wisdom  that  has  ever  characterized 
our  government  it  has  thrown  its  protection  over  the  weakest  of  human 
creation,  the  Indian,  as  well  as  the  higher  type,  the  Caucasian  race,  and 
in  no  instance  has  it  abandoned  its  precedent  since  its  formation  in 
acquiring  land  by  treaty,  to  possess  and  occupy  other  lands  .by  force  and 
power.  The  American  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  Indian  title,  as  embraced 
in  the  third  article  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  (Kent's  Commentaries,  vol. 
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3,  p.  386 ;  Yattel,  chapter  1,  pages  7  and  153 ;  Johnson  vs.  Mcintosh, 
8  Wheaton,  p.  543;  Jackson  vs.  Hudson,  3  Johns,  p.  375;  Cherokee 
Indians  vs.  State  of  Georgia;  Chaffee  vs.  Garrett,  6  Ohio,  p.  421,)  and 
in  more  recent  decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  has 
been  held  to  be  this : 

The  Indians  have  no  fee  in  the  lands  they  occupy,  the  fee  is  in  the  provernment.  They 
cannot  alien  them  either  to  nations  or  individaals,  the  exclusive  ri^ht  of  pre-emption  heing 
hi  the  government ;  yet  they  have  a  qualified  right  of  occupancy,  which  can  only  he  extin- 
ffnished  by  treaty,  and  upon  fair  compeuBation,  until  which  they  are  entitled  to  be  protected 
m  their  possessions. 

The  treaty  made  with  the  Indians  composing  this  agency,  at  the  Judith 
river,  Dakota  Temtory,  in  the  year  1855,  was  held  by  them  inviolate,  not 
through  fear  by  the  Indians  of  the  government's  power,  but  rather  owing 
to  that  long  interval  of  time  when  their  hunting  grounds  were  unmolested 
by  emigrants  in  their  march  to  the  gold  fields  of  the  great  northwest. 
Tlien  came  the  bloody  wars  and  massacres  that  have  given  saddened 
hues  to  western  soil,  and  checked  the  tide  of  emigration.  The  civiliza- 
tion of  the  recent  past  was  as  of  old,  when  our  forefathers,  as  early  as 
the  year  1495,  when  claiming  the  right  of  discovery,  as  applied  to  this 
country,  they  then  said  "  that  it  could  never  have  been  the  design  of 
the  Creator  that  a  few  thousand  savages  should  monopolize  for  hunting 
grounds  an  extent  of  territory  which,  under  the  cultivation  of  civilized 
men,  might  be  made  to  support  as  many  millions,"  and  they  thus  forced 
back,  without  giving  compensation,  the  Indians  from  whom  the  lands 
had  been  taken. 

In  the  yea<r  1865  there  was  another  treaty  made  with  these  same 
Indians,  as  the  treaty  of  1855  had  expired  by  limitation.  The  wisdom  of 
the  government  not  having  ratified  it,  the  Indian  still  roams  at  will,  while 
those  persons  now  settled  upon  their  lands  are  there  only  by  sufference, 
and  the  risk  they  thereby  assume  is  equalled  unto  "  Daniel  in  the  lion's 
den."  As  the  theory  and  practice  in  this  Territory  has  been  ''  might 
makes  right,"  and  has,  thereby,  prevented  the  Indians  in  very  large 
numbers  from  trailing  in  Virginia  city  and  Helena,  **  owing  to  the  pre- 
dominant white  race  being  Siere,"  it  cannot  or  ought  not  be  said  that 
this  place  (Benton)  is  placed  in  the  position  of  these  two  cities,  for 
it  not  only  has  fewer  inhabitants,  as  comi)ared  with  them,  to  resist  the 
Indian,  but  has  also  its  Indian  agent,  to  enforce  the  laws  governing  the 
Indian  department^  yet  the  people  of  Benton,  as  well  as  those  throughout 
this  Territory  of  Montana,  have  been  agitating  a  union  with  Idaho  and 
Washington  Territories,  as  did  the  New  England  co-operation  for  a  similar 
purpose  as  early  as  the  year  1643,  and  as  the  Albany  convention  did  in 
the  year  1754,  that  in  this  formidable  arraignment  through  "even 
imaginary"  Indian  troubles  they  could  force  the  government  to  establish 
Indian  reservations  or  Indian  exterminations. 

In  writing  in  advocacy  of  the  establishing  of  Indian  reservations,  I 
know  of  nothing  I  can  add  in  their  favor  beyond  that  I  have  so  frequently 
written.  If  my  services  are  for  good,  they  are  being  poorly  used  while 
I  am  remaining  at  this  pla^e,  (Benton.)  It  has  become  a  city,  duly  incor- 
porated as  such  by  the  territorial  legislature,  and  has  its  municipal  ofticers, 
who  are  unfriendly  to  the  Indians,  and  whose  sympathies  are  with  the 
whites  in  their  attack  upon  them.  If,  as  I  earnestly  hope,  a  reservation 
will  be  established  for  the  Blood,  Blackfeet,  and  Piegan  tribes,  (the  Gros 
Ventres  tribe  being  separated  from  them,  they  speaking  a  different  lan- 
guage, and  who  are  now  living  ^ith  the  lower  river  Crow  tribes,)  there 
may  be  much  good  eft'ected  throughout  this  Territory.  The  agent  would 
then,  in  certain  respects,  be  his  own  master  in  controlling  the  affairs  of 
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his  agency,  without  being  dictated  to,  as  he  now  is,  by  old  trading  posts, 
merchants,  thieves,  and  blackguai'ds.  He  could  prescribe  rules  in  con- 
formity with  those  of  the  Indian  department  at  Washington,  and  as  his 
observations  would  see  many  benefits  arising  therefrom  he  could  be 
constantly  improving  upon  them.  I  have  no  doubt  that  most  of  the 
Indians  in  this  agency  are  desirous  of  learning  the  art  of  husbandry 
when  placed  upon  a  reservation,  and  it  is  proper  and  just  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  furnish  them  one  far  removed  from  civilization,  where 
they  can  roam  at  will,  or,  when  basking  upon  the  banks  of  some  mur- 
muring rill,  listen  to  the  imagined  echo-songs  of  their  fathers'  dead. 
There  is  no  second  Pocahontas  now  living,  to  insure  one  with  dream- 
land ;  no  Massassoit,  War  Eagle,  Logan,  Farmer's  Brother,  or  Red  Jacket^ 
to  speak  in  eloquence  of  the  red  man's  wrongs ;  yet  in  the  pensive  soli- 
tude of  those  who  roam  as  an  estray,  seeking  sustenance  here  and  then 
there,  there  can  be  traced  the  lineaments  of  patient  suffering  and  long 
endurance  that  should  awaken  emotions  of  pity  in  a  heart  of  wrath. 
By  the  memory  of  their  ancestry  they  ask  for  protection.  In  the  name 
of  their  past  grandeur  and  glory,  their  love  for  the  truth,  and  the  tradi- 
tion of  their  origin  in  their  savage  life,  having  a  knowledge  of  Deity, 
Christianity  asks  for  their  protection;  and  if  by  nature's  laws  they  are  to 
become  extinct,  a«  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico,  let  them  go  down  under  the 
government's  care,  as  the  death  of  a  child  in  a  mother's  arms.  Their 
national  characteristics  are  interwoven  with  American  history,  as  the 
eloquence  of  Eome  and  the  learning  of  Greece  are  a  portion  of  the  world's 
record ;  and  when  the  last  of  them  have  ceased  to  mark  the  earth  with 
their  tread,  then  Old  Mortality  will  take  the  mallet  and  chisel  in  hand 
and  remove  the  dust  which  time  or  calumny  may  have  gathered  upon 
their  ra<;e. 

Eespectfiilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  B.  WRIGHT, 

Indian  Agent, 

His  Excellency  Governor  G.  C.  Smith, 

Ux  officio  8upt  Indian  Affairs,  Virginia  City,  Indian  Territory, 


Ko.  49. 


Office  Flathead  Indian  Agency, 

Montana  Territory,  August  31,  1868. 

Sm:  In  compliance  with  your  instructions  of  the  15th  instant,  direct- 
ing me  to  turn  over  all  property  belonging  to  the  government  to  Farmer 
L.  L.  Blake,  and  to  prepare  and  forward  my  official  report  as  special  Indian 
agent  in  charge  of  the  Flathead  Indian  agency,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following: 

On  taking  charge  of  the  Flathead  Indian  agency  on  the  9th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1867,  under  instructions  from  Governor  Green  Clay  Smith,  ex 
offi4>io  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  Montana  Territory,  dated 
August  19  and  24, 1867,  I  found  myself  unexpectedly  surrounded  by 
difficulties  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  completely  overcome  during  the 
11  months  that  I  have  been  in  charge.  Late  Agent  Wells,  in  turning 
over  to  me  the  government  property  belonging  to  the  Flathead  Indian 
agency,  thought  it  necessary,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  to  ke«p  pos- 
session of,  and  afterwards  take  away  with  him  to  Washington,  (whither 
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he  went  to  execute  and  file  his  official  bond,  as  required  by  the  depart- 
ment,) all  the  copies  of  instructions  from  the  department,  reports  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Att'airs,  copy  of  treaty  between  the  governor 
and  Flathead  nation,  and  all  copies  of  quarterly  reports,  property  returns, 
and  all  papers  and  memoranda  relating  to  the  business  of  the  agency  of 
himself  and  his  predecessors. 

In  this  to  me  new  and  unknown  field  of  labor,  without  instructions, 
(except  such  of  a  general  character  in  which  the  management  of  the 
agency  was  in  a  manner  left  to  my  own  judgment  and  discretion,)  I  foiuid 
it  necessary  to  avail  myself  of  such  other  aids  as  were  withinjny  reach. 
Having  no  practical  experience  myself,  I  employed,  as  superintendent  of 
farming.  Major  L.  L.  Blake,  who  is  not  unknown  to  the  Indian  service 
of  the  Pacific  coast:  and  1  also  conferred  fully  and  freely  with  Major 
John  Owen,  of  the  Bitter  Root  valley,  who  had  for  many  years  been 
agent  for  the  Flathead  nation.  Thus  fortified  with  the  assistance  and 
ad\ice  of  men  of  practical  knowledge  and  experience  relating  to  the 
management  of  Indian  tribes  and  the  business  transactions  of  an  Indian 
agency,  my  difficulties  were  in  some  measure  lessened  5  and  it  would  be 
an  act  of  ingratitude  on  my  part  Avere  I  to  let  this  opportunity  pass 
without  testifying  to  the  department  the  valuable  services  rendered  me 
"by  these  gentlemen  in  my  new  field  of  labor. 

The  agency  farm  and  buildings,  such  as  Avere  finished,  I  found  in  toler- 
able repair.  The  flouring  mill,  located  oil  the  Jocko  river,  some  two  and 
a  half  miles  from  the  agency  proper,  had  been  rendered  unfit  for  use  by 
the  breaking  of  an  important  portion  of  its  machinery  duiiiig  the  month 
of  August  preceding.  A  considerable  amount  of  wheat,  grown  by  the 
Pend  d'Oreille  Indians  on  the  reservation,  had  been  brought  to  the  agency 
mill  to  be  made  into  flour,  and  the  immediate  repair  of  the  mill  became 
at  once  a  duty  and  a  necessity-.  Fortunately  I  was  enabled  to  procure 
trom  Messrs.  Worden  &  Co.,  of  Missoula,  the  necessary  machineiy  for 
the  repair  of  the  mill.  This  machinery  could  not  otherwise  have  been 
procured  from  a  nearer  point  than  Walla- Walla,  Washington  Territory. 
A  sufficient  force  of  mechanics  were  set  to  work,  and  by  the  10th  of  Octo- 
ber following  the  flouring  mill  was  m  full  and  complete  operation. 

The  blacksmith  and  tin  shop,  the  cari^enter  and  wagon  and  plough- 
maker  shop,  and  the  agency  office,  were  unfinished,  and  there  was  no 
provision  for  a  full  supply  of  water  for  the  winter  season.  Heretofore, 
during  the  cold  seasons,  the  people  li^ing  at  the  agency  had  been  com- 
pelled to  melt  ice  and  snow  in  order  to  obtain  water  for  any  piui)ose.  I 
put  the  employ<^s  to  work  digging  a  well,  and  finishing  and  repairing  the 
workshops,  that  the  necessary  work  of  the  agency  could  be  prosecuted 
with  comfort  and  convenience  during  the  approaching  winter.  I  also 
had  repaired  the  stables,  and  prepared  other  necessary  and  comfortable 
shelter  for  the  stock. 

On  or  about  the  10th  of  September,  1807,  W.  R.  Messick  came  to  the 
agency,  under  instnictions  from  Sui)erintendent  Smith,  to  i)urchase  a  lot 
of  wheat  for  the  confederated  tribes.  This  wheat  wsls  to  supply  the 
great  deficiency  caused  by  the  ravages  of  the  giasshoppers  duiing  the 
pre<5eding  spring  and  summer.  He  purchased  from  C.  C.  O'Keefle,  liv- 
ing 12  miles  from  the  agency,  1,100  bushels  of  inferior  wheat,  to  be  deliv- 
ered at  the  agency  mill,  for  the  sum  of  $2,722,  cost  and  trdn8i>ortation. 
This  sum  of  money  was  deposited  by  W.  R.  Messick  with  Worden  &  Co., 
at  Missoula.  As  agent  in  charge  of  the  Flathead  Indian  agency  I 
receipted  for  the  wheat  when  delivered,  and  received  an  order  from  Mes- 
sick to  pay  over  to  C.  C.  O'Keeffe  said  amount  of  money.  As  soon  as 
the  contract  was  fulfilled,  I  ordered  Worden  &  Co.  to  pay  over  to  O'Keeffe. 
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Agent  Wells  informed  me^  prior  to  his  departure  for  Washington,  that 
he  had  made  a  requisition  upon  the  depoitiiient  for  the  sum  of  $4,000, 
to  be  expended  in  the  pureha^se  of  wheat  for  the  Flathead  tribe  of  the 
Bitter  Itoot  valley,  whose  crops  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  grass- 
hoppers, and  that  he  had  been  notified  by  the  department  that  said 
amount  had  been  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  superintendent,  to  be 
expended  as  he  (Wells)  had  directed. 

Receiving  no  instructions  from  the  superintendent  as  to  the  disposi- 
tion that  should  be  made  of  the  wheat,  I  issued  (after  having  been  made 
into  flour)  a  large  quantity  to  the  Kootenay  tribe  encamped  at  the 
agency  difting  the  fall  and  winter  of  1867-68  j  the  balance,  25,000  pounds 
of  flour,  I  shipped  to  the  Bitter  Koot  valley"  during  the  last  quarter  of 
1867  and  first  quarter  of  1868,  and  issued  to  the  Flathead  Indians  in 
time  to  save  much  suffering  among  them  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
food. 

Had  the  above  sum  of  money  been  judiciously  expended,  and  expended 
as  it  should  have  been  by  the  agent  in  charge  of  the  Flathead  agency, 
at  least  $2,000  might  have  been  saved  to  the  government  by  purchasing 
the  wheat  in  the  Bitter  Root  valley,  and  thus  saving  the  cost  of  trans- 
l)ortation  of  the  flour  from  the  agency  to  the  Bitter  Root  vaUey  at  a  sea- 
son of  the  year  when  freights  were  unavoidably  high. 

A  portion  of  the  Kootenay  and  Flathead  tribes,  on  account  of  their 
extreme  poverty  in  horses  and  means  of  travelling,  were  unable  to  join 
in  the  tall  buffalo  hunt  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  in 
consequence  were  without  necessary  clothing  for  the  approaching  winter. 
To  piutially  supply  this  want  and  prevent  starvation  and  check  sickness, 
1  found  it  necessary,  duiing  the  last  quarter  of  1867  and  first  quarter  of 
1868,  in  addition  to  the  floui*  and  annuity  blankets  provided  by  the  gov- 
ernment, to  purchase  supplies  of  beef  and  clothing  and  ammunition,  and 
issue  the  same  to  the  most  destitute  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge. 
In  the  month  of  March,  1868,  the  Flatheads,  Pend  d'OreUles  and  Koote- 
nays,  that  had  been  absent  through  the  winter  in  the  buffalo  country, 
returned  to  the  agency,  when  I  issued  to  them  their  proportion  of  the 
annuity  blankets,  with  which  they  seemed  to  be  weU  pleased.  There 
was  also  ranch  sickness  among  these  latter  Indians,  priucii)ally  sore  eyes, 
and  diseases  genemted  from  tilth  and  dirt. 

The  agency  physician  was  in  attendance,  and  how  much  he  accom- 
plished with  the  scanty  stock  of  medicines  at  his  service  to  improve  the 
sanitary  condition  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  his  quart-erly  report.  Dur- 
ing the  month  of  October,  1867, 1  broke  up  25  acres  of  new  land  and  sowed 
the  same  with  fall  wheat,  which  came  up  and  looked  well,  but,  owing  to 
the  chara<5ter  of  the  soil  and  the  strong  winds  incident  to  this  latitude, 
the  roots  became  uncovered,  leaving  them  exposed  to  the  frosts,  and 
after  the  opening  of  spring  no  trace  of  vegetation  could  be  seen  on 
this  piece  of  land.  The  farming  season  had  now  arrived,  and  having 
kept  a  fnll  corps  of  employes  during  the  winter  engaged  in  cutting  saw- 
logs,  making  rails,  &c.,  in  order  that  I  might  avail  myself  of  their  ser- 
vices during  spring  and  summer,  it  being  very  diiflcult  at  theae 
seasons  of  the  year  to  procure  help,  on  account  of  the  more  remunerative 
wages  paid  for  labor  in  the  many  mining  camps  throughout  this  Terri- 
tory, I  looked  around  me  to  see  what  my  facilities  were  for  putting  in  a 
crop.  Three  yoke  t>f  cattle  comprised  all  the  farm  animals,  (two  horses 
belonging  to  the  government  being  wholly  unfit  for  service  on  accouutof 
ill  u:^age  and  old  age;)  I  was  therefore  compelled  to  hke  two  yoke  of  cattle 
from  Batiste  Eneas,  a  half  breed,  living  upon  the  reservation,  in  order  to 
plant  a  crop  of  grain  and  vegetables  in  good  season;  and  by  the  15th  of 
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May,  with  this  additional  force  of  animals,  I  had  planted  in  grain  and 
vegetables  about  125  acres  of  laud,  a  much  greater  number  of  acres  than 
were  ever  cultivated  during  any  one  season  at  the  agency  farm  before. 
The  employes  during  the  balance  of  the  quarter  were  engaged  princi- 
pally in  taking  care  of  the  crop,  hauling  rails,  and  fencing  about  125  acres 
of  land,  thus  increasing  the  agency  iarm  from  100  to  225  acres.  On 
account  of  the  inferior  quality  of  farming  implements  and  the  want  of 
sufficient  teams  for  the  farm  it  became  unavoidably  late  in  getting  in 
the  crop,  and  the  yield,  particularly  of  grain,  has  not  been  as  large  as 
it  would  have  been  had  adequate  facilities  for  farming  been  at  my  com- 
mand. The  grain  has  not  yet  been  threshed,  but  a  fair  estimate  in  the 
stacks  places  the  quantity  of  wheat  at  1,800  bushels,  and  about  700  bushels 
of  oats,  barley,  and  peas ;  500  bushels  of  potatoes,  500  bushels  of  turnips^ 
ruta  bagas,  onions,  and  carrots,  and  about  6,000  heads  of  cabbage — a 
sufficient  quantity  of  grain  and  vegetables  to  subsist  the  employes 
of  the  agency  for  one  year,  and  the  poor  and  destitute  Indians  during 
the  approaching  winter  and  spring;  also  feed  for  the  agehcy  cattle, 
horses,  and  hogs,  leaving  still  a  sufficient  amount  on  hand  lor  seeds 
for  the  agency,  and  such  Indians  as  are  engaged  in  farming  on  the  reser- 
vation, for  the  following  season.  The  Kootenays  are  the  poorest  of  the 
tribes  composing  the  Flathead  nation;  they  live  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Flathead  lake,  and  are  in  a  great  measure  without  horses,  tents,  or  guns, 
subsisting  during  the  spring,  summer,  and  fall  upon  fish,  roots,  and  ber- 
ries, and  in  the  winter  those  who  cannot  go  to  the  buffalo  hunt  collect 
at  tne  agency  and  become  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  government ;  they  will 
not  farm,  being  indolent  and  thriftless.  During  the  past  year  they  have 
committed  several  larcenies,  taking  horses  from  the  whites,  but  which 
I  succeeded  in  having  restored  to  their  proper  owners  in  nearly  every 
instance.  They  have  stolen  and  carried  away  from  the  agency  arms, 
gunsmith  and  blacksmith  tools  and  materials,  and  in  one  instance  drove 
off  and  killed  for  beef  an  ox  belonging  to  the  agency  farm. 

The  Flathead  and  Pend  d'Oreille  tnbes,  on  the  contrary,  have  many 
horses,  and  are  provided  with  tents  and  guns.  A  few  years  ago  these 
tribes  found,  sdong  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  and  in  the  broad  valleys 
of  the  Gallatin,  Madison,  and  Jefferson  rivers  and  their  tributiiries,  vast 
herds  of  buffalo,  elk,  and  smaller  game,  furnishing  food  and  clothing  from 
one  year  to  another;  but  the  steady  encroachment  of  the  white  man  has 
cut  off  these  hitherto  inexhaustible  sources  of  supply,  converting  these 
vast  "hunting  grounds"  into  theati*es  of  busy,  active  industry',  and  driv- 
ing the  buffalo  farther  and  farther  into  the  remote  valleys  of  tl^e  Yellow- 
stone and  Big  Horn  rivers,  where  the  chase  is  attended  with  much  diffi- 
culty and  danger  on  account  of  the  hostility  of  the  Sioux,  Cheyennes,  and 
Blackfeet.  The  recent  annual  buffalo  hunt  of  these  two  tribes,  attended 
as  it  was  with  the  loss  of  some  of  their  "braves"  in  an  encounter 
with  the  Blackfeet,  and  the  small  quantity  of  meat  and  robes  obtained, 
has  produced  an  increased  desire  to  give  up  the  precarious  mode  oi 
living  by  the  gun  and  bow,  and  a  disposition  to  turn  to  the  plough  and 
hoe  as  a  surer  and  safer  means  of  support.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  encourage  and  foster  this  spirit  of  self-reliance,  which  points 
to  the  ultimate  civilization  of  these  sava^  races,  by  frimishing  them  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  with  horses,  cows,  and^ther  domestic  ani- 
mals, agricultural  implements  and  seeds,  with  competent  persons  to 
instruct  them  in  the  primitive  lessons  of  agriculture  and  other  arts  of 
civilization.  That  such  a  policy  may  be  successful,  producing  at  no  dis- 
tant day  the  most  satisfactory  results,  it  is  only  necessaiy  to  furnish 
them  with  these  fieieilities,  and  imiuness  thBu  with  the  fact  that  in  a  few 
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years  the  buffalo  will  have  ceased  to  exist,  their  hunting  grounds,  under 
the  restless  march  of  civilization,  become  the  hornet  and  fortre«se«  of  the 
white  man,  and  that  they  too  must  learn  to  cultiv^t^  the  soil  and  look 
to  it  as  the  only  escape  from  poverty,  destitution,  and  extinction. 

Already  many  of  the  Flatheads  and  Pend  d'Oreilles  have  seen  the 
necessity  of  a  change  in  their  mode  of  living.  Many  of  the  former  have 
fine  farms  under  cidtivation  in  the  Bitter  Boot  valley,  raising  wheats 
oats,  barley,  potatoes,  cattle,  and  horses.  The  latter,  on  the  Jocko  reser- 
vation, have  evinced  an  equally  laudable  purpose  to  give  up  the  chase 
and  cultivate  the  rich  bottom  lands  of  the  Jocko  and  Sonielem  creeks, 
and  the  fine  farming  bordering  on  the  Flathead  lake,  and  I  think  I  am 
justified  in  saying  that  during  the  i)resent  year  the  Pend  d'Oreilles  alone 
have  produced  3,000  bushels  of  grain,  and  that  too  without  any  material 
aid  from  the  government.  These  successes  in  farming,  reached,  as  they 
have  been,  by  following  the  example  of  the  whites  in  the  sowing  and 
harvesting  of  the  grain,  with  the  expenditure  of  little  money  or  labor, 
have  created  a  si>irit  of  enterprise  among  them ;  and  they  now  a«k  for 
cattle,  farming  implements,  and  seeds.  If  these  were  fiimished,  the 
most  satisfactory  results  could  be  hoped  for.  In  order  that  this  policy 
may  be  inaugurated,  1  would  most  earnestly  recommend  that  $3,000  of 
the  annuity  fund  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1869,  be  exi)ended  in  the 
purchase  of  cattle  and  agricultural  impjements,  (seeds  being  produced 
at  agency  farm;)  that  farms  of  from  10  to  30  aeres  be  broken  up  and 
enclosed  for  eaoh  head  of  family  willing  to  labor;  and  that  the  balance 
of  the  fimd,  $2,000,  be  expended  in  purchasing  "ready-made  clothing" 
for  the  men,  and  denims  and  domestics  for  the  women,  and  children. 
This  policy,  if  adopted,  would  give  far  greater  sati8fa<5tion  to  the  Indi- 
ans than  the  few  blankets  they  now  receive^  and  would  ultimately  prove 
one  of  economy  to  the  government.  In  a  lew  years  the  treaty  of  1855 
will  expire,  and,  unless  renewed  at  once,  the  patronage  of  the  govern- 
ment will  be  withdrawn,  and  many  of  the  members  of  these  tribes,  unin- 
structed  in  agriculture,  would  become  a  heavy  burden  ujwn  the  wliite 
settlements.  The  policy  which  I  have  suggested,  if  adopted,  would,  in 
my  judgment,  place  these  tribes,  by  the  expiration  of  the  treaty,  in  ix)8i- 
tion  to  support  and  maintain  themselves  without  the  aid  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  relieve,  in  a  great  measure,  the  white  settlements  from  exac- 
tions already  felt  and  to  be  apprehended  in  the  future. 

On  the  subject  of  an  agricultural  and  inchistrial  school  I  beg  to  refer 
to  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  report  of  Agent  Hutchins  to  the 
hononible  Commissicmer  W.  P.  Dole,  under  date  of  October  15,  1864, 
which  in  the  main  accord  with  my  \iews  upon  this  subject.  Also  to 
his  letter  embracing  estimates  of  costs  in  estivblishing  said  schools,  bear- 
ing date  August  20, 1865,  with  the  simple  difference  that  the  estimates 
for  the  articles  enumerated  are  too  low  and  cannot  now  be  furnished  at 
prices  stated. 

In  connection  with  this  important  subject  I  have  the  honor  to  report 
that  soon  after  taking  charge  of  the  Flathead  agency  I  visited  the  Saint 
Ignatius  mission,  distant  about  16  miles  from  the  agency,  and  was  agree- 
ably surprised  to  find  a  flourishing  8c?hool  under  the  auspices  of  the  sis- 
ters of  charity,  numbering  19  pupils.  This  school  was  established  for 
the  education  of  tfie  ori)hans  of  the  confederated  tribes  of  the  Flathead 
nation,  and  exclusively  for  girls  between  the  ages  of  4  and  14,  On  my 
first  visit  to  the  mission  the  pupils  were  brought  into  the  room  and  were 
examined  by  me.  Many  of  them  I  found  sufficiently  advanced  to  spell 
and  pronounce  distinctly  words  of  two  and  three  syllables,  the  younger 
being  able  to  repeat  the  alphabet  very  well.    They  were  neatly  dad,  and 
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y^xsite  bright  and  cheerful  faces.  I  gave  the  sisters  one  pair  of  blankets 
for  each  pupil,  and  in  addition  domestics  and  prints  for  diseases  and 
under-clothing.  1  have  visited  the  school  frequently  since,  and  am  sat- 
isfied that  the  experiment  will  prove  a  perfect  success.  This  school  is 
now  a  permanent  institution,  and  as  such,  having  in  view  the  moral  and 
mental  training  of  the  female  orphans  of  the  coniederated  tribes,  I  most 
cheerfully  recommend  it  to  the  fostering  care  and  patronage  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Since  taking  charge  of  this  agency  in  September,  1867,  the  relations 
between  the  whites  and  the  Indians  have  been,  in  the  main,  friendly  and 
peaceable,  and  in  view  of  the  bad  influences  by  which  the  Indians  are 
constantly  surrounded,  thrown,  as  they  are,  in  contact  with  bad  and 
vicious  white  men,  who  give  and  sell  them  whiskey  in  exchange  for  horses 
and  robes,  it  is  a  matter  of  much  astonishment  that  these  relations  have 
been  maintained  under  such  trying  circumstances.  This  liquor  traffic, 
carried  on  as  it  is  by  bad  white  men  of  the  settlements  a4JHoent  to  the 
reservation,  in  open  violation  of  the  ^intercourse  act,"  and  in  disregard 
of  the  public  safety,  is  a  cause  of  increasing  alarm  among  the  better 
class  of  our  citizens }  and  I  trust  that  the  early  and  i>ermanent  establiedi- 
ment  of  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  this  portion  of  the  Territory 
will  lead  to  the  speedy  arrest  and  punishment  of  these  offenders  against 
the  public  weal. 

There  is  another  fruitful  subject  of  alarm  and  discontent  between  the 
Flatheads  and  the  whites  of  the  Bitter  Boot  valley,  and  I  deem  it  my 
duty  to  call  your  attention  to  the  11th  article  of  the  treaty,  under 
which  the  entire  Bitter  Hoot  valley  above  and  south  of  the  Loo-Loo  fork 
of  the  Bitter  Boot  river  was  to  be  held  as  a  reservation  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  Flathead  tribe  until  the  government,  by  a  survey  and 
examination,  should  declare  it  a  permanent  reservation  for  said  tiibe,  or 
throw  it  open  for  settlement  and  occupation  by  the  whites. 

The  Flathead  tribe,  under  the  conviction  that  this  ix)rtion  of  the  Bit- 
ter Boot  valley  was  confirmed  to  them  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  as  a 
permanent  reservation,  have,  and  still  refuse,  to  abandon  their  little 
farms  and  move  on  to  the  general  reser\'ation  on  the  Jocko.  The  wour 
derful  adaptability  of  this  portion  of  the  Bitter  Boot  valley  to  agricul- 
ture, and  its  vast  extent  of  grazing  lands,  has  induced  within  the  past* 
few  years  hundreds  of  white  families  from  the  east  and  west  to  settle 
there :  and  more  particularly  has  this  been  the  case  since  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  the  vicinity,  in  the  year  1862,  the  mining  camps  furnishing  a 
ready  and  profitable  market  for  the  products  of  the  fanner  and  grazier.. 
The  settlement  of  this  valley  by  whites  was  regarded  in  the  first  instance 
as  but  temporary,  the  intruders  in  the  main  Ij^ing  of  that  class  who  fol- 
low the  fortunes  of  the  prospector  and  miner,  until  the  rich  discoveries 
of  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  coal  have  fully  demonstrated  the  fact  that  this 
and  other  portions  of  the  Territory  of  Montana  will  be  for  all  time  to 
come  the  centre  of  an  enterprising,  industrious,  and  intelligent  popula- 
tion. The  conflicting  interests  of  the  opi)osite  races  are  becoming  every 
day  more  and  more  apparent,  until  what  now  seems  but  a  matter  of 
trivial  moment,  in  a  few  short  years,  perhaps  months,  will  develop  into  a 
question  of  magnitude,  as  these  lands  become  valuable  by  improvements, 
cultivation,  and  their  close  proximity  to  centres  of  trade. 

Already  a  feeling  of  insecurity  prevails  to  some  extent  among  the 
whites  of  the  Bitter  Boot  valley,  while  the  Flathead  Indians  watch  with 
sullen  interest  the  progress  and  encroachments  of  the  whites  upon  their 
ancient  domain,  restricting  and  circumscribing  the  range  of  their  cattle 
and  horses,  and  dissipating  by  their  close  contact  the  sports  and  aniuse- 
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ments  of  their  savage  natures.    That  the  two  races  should  live  together 
in  amity  and  good  accord  is  not  to  be  expected,  as  history  fdUy  shows 
that  in  all  conflicts  of  races  the  weaker  most  sooner  or  later  yield  to  or 
be  destroyed  by  the  more  powerful.    That  the  welfare  of  the  two  races 
requires  that  they  should  be  separated,  and  all  commerce  between  tiiem 
prevented  as  far  as  possible,  the  history  of  the  past  few  years  but  too 
clearly  demonstrates.    In  the  approaching  conflict  of  diverse  interests 
between  the  white  settlers  and  the  Flathead  Indians  of  the  Bitter  Boot 
vaUey,  the  government,  through  its  agents,  has  to  some  extent  not  only 
encouraged  but  complicated  this  difliculty.    In  the  first  place,  I  am  fully 
persuaded  that  the  Flathead  Indians  would  not  have  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  government  if  they  had  not  been  induced  to  believe  by  its  rep- 
resentatives, at  the  time  of  making  the  treaty,  that  they  were  to  enjoy 
and  possess  the  portion  of  the  Bitter  Boot  valley  designated  in  the 
treaty  as  a  permanent  reservation.    And  in  the  second  place,  having 
impressed  them  with  this  idea,  it  wa«  the  duty  of  the  govemmeat, 
.through  its  agents,  to  have  prevented  the  occupation  of  any  portion  of 
this  conditional  reservation  by  whites,  until  the  government  had  either 
^declared  it  a  reservation,  as  the  treaty  contemplates,  or  open  to  settle- 
ment and  occupation  by  the  whites ;  but  not  so ;  the  whites  were  permit- 
ted  to  occupy  the  most  eligible  portion  of  the  valley  for  agricultuwd  pur- 
pofies,  fields  were  enclosed,  houses  and  barns  were  built,  until  now  almost 
the  entire  valley  presents  a  spectacle  of  thrift  and  agricultural  prosperity 
rarely  equalled  or  met  with  in  any  of  the  new  States  or  Territories.    There 
are  two  roads  out  of  thiA  difficulty  in  whi(5h  the  government,  through  its 
agents,  and  by  their  negligence,  has  become  involved.    The  first  is  to 
declare  that  portion  of  the  Bitter  Root  valley,  as  the  treaty  provides,  a 
reservation  for  the  Flathead  tribe,  indemnify  the  white  settlers,  who  have 
located  upon  it  by  the  suflferance  of  the  goVemment,  for  their  improve- 
ments, with  the  condition  that  they  will  withdraw  without  unnecessary 
•delay  from  the  reservation.    The  second  is  to  pay  the  Flathead  tribe  a 
lair  compensation,  as  a  conciliatory  measure  for  their  improvements, 
coupled  with  the  condition  that  they  will  remove  to  and  live  upon  the 
general  reservation  on  the  Jocko.    This  plan  1  believe  to  be  the  best, 
cheapest,  and  most  speedy,  for  the  settlement  of  this  delicate  question; 
but  also  the  most  difficiilt  to  execute,  as  these  people  are  strongly 
attached  to  the  Bitter  Root  valley,  being  the  home  of  their  ancestors, 
and  where  they  have  lived  for  years  unmolested  by  other  hostile  tribes. 
Whatever  policy  the  government  may  elect  to  pursue  in  reference  to 
this  question,  its  execution  will  be  attended  with  difficulties  which  will 
arise  from  the  want  of  a  sufficient  military  force  to  aid  the  commissions 
or  commissioners  in  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  government  and  enforc- 
ing obedience  to  its  behests. 

And  in  conclusion  I  would  earnestly  recommend  the  establishment  of 
a  military  post  at  some  point  in  the  Hell  Gate  valley,  on  the  line  of  the 
mail-route  from  Missoula  Mills,  Montana  Territory,  to  Walla- Walla^  in 
'Washington' Territory,  garrisoned  with  two  companies  of  infantry  and 
two  companies  of  cavalry.  The  necessity  for  such  a  post  will  seem  the 
more  apparent  when  it  is  considered  that  this  mail-route,  upon  which 
there  is  a  tri- weekly  service,  passes  through  an  unsettled  country  for 
300  miles,  and  is  without  military  protection  against  Indians  along  the 
!line  of  said  road. 

In  iaddition  to  the  necessary  protection  of  the  mails  on  this  route,  the 
settlers  of  the  Bitter  Boot  valley  and  Hell  Gate  valley  demand  ana  are 
justly  entitled  to  protection  against  marauding  parties  of  Snake,  Ban- 
nock, and  Blackfeet  Indians,  and  above  all  to  aid  the  civil  authorities  in 
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the  enforcement  of  the  laws  regulating  intercourse  betwewi  whites  and 
Indians ;  to  awe  and  keep  in  subjection  the  tribes  going  and  letuming 
to  and  from  the  buffalo  country  by  this  route. 

Believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  establishment  of  a  military  post  such  as 
I  have  indicated  would  aid  in  "  conquering  a  peace''  bet\i'een  the  two 
races  that  would  be  permanent,  and  insuring  protection  to  both, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  resi)ectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

w.  J.  Mccormick, 

U,  8.  Special  Indian  Agent. 
Hon.  JA3CES  Tufts, 

Acting  Governor  and  ex  officio  SnpH  Indian  Affairs^ 

Virginia  City^  Montana  Territory. 


No.  50, 


Blackfoot  Agency,  Fort  Benton,  M,  T., 

October  9,  1868, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows  upon  the  condition  of 
Indian  afifairs  in  this  neighborhood  during  the  past  summer : 

Immediately  after  the  treaty  made  by  M^jor  William  J.  Cullen,  United 
States  spedkd  Indian  commissioner,  with  the  Blackfoot  and  Piegan  Indi- 
ans, on  the  3d  July,  the  principal  chief  of  the  Piegans,  Mountain  Chief, 
while  visiting  this  place  was  insulted  and  abused  in  an  outrageous  manner 
by  some  whites,  whose  only  reason  for  their  conduct  was  the  fact  that  this 
chief,  in  council,  had  asked  the  commissioner  to  have  certain  men  sent 
out  of  the  Indian  country,  and  all  good  citizens  agree  that  these  men  are 
not  fit  to  be  in  an  Indian  country.  As  soon  as  the  young  men  of  the 
Piegans  heard  of  the  ill  treatment  of  their  chief  they  were  naturally 
very  indignant,  and  made  no  secrot  of  their  determination  to  be  avenged. 
The  consequence  was  that  about  80  horses  were  stolen  from  whites  liv- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  of  Diamond  City,  in  this  Territory,  and  the 
Piegans  boasted  of  having  taken  them.  On  or  about  the  20tli  of 
August  a  party  of  citizens,  living  on  Sun  river,  captured  21  Piegans, 
(mostly  boys,)  and  turned  them  over  to  the  commanding  officer  of  Fort 
Shaw,  who  placed  them  in  close  confinement.  Upon  learning  these 
facts  Msyor  Cullen,  special  commissioner,  proceeded  to  Fort  Shaw,  and 
sent  three  of  the  prisoners,  with  an  interpreter,  to  the  Piegan  camp, 
which  was  located  probably  150  miles  north  of  this  place,  with  orders 
to  tell  the  Piegans  that  these  prisoners  would  be  held  until  all  the  stolen 
horses  were  brought  in.  Mountain  Chief  (the  Indian  who  had  been 
abused  at  this  pls^)  had  been  doing  all  that  was  possible  to  recover  the 
stolen  horses  before  this  delegation  reached  them;  so  I  have  been 
informed  by  Colonel  A.  J.  Yaughan,  who  had  been  in  their  camp  on  a 
mission  for  (he  commissioner.  About  two  weeks  ago  a  party  of  Indians 
came  in,  bringing  32  horses,  which  were  turned  over  to  the  commanding 
oflBcer  of  Fort  Shjiw,  who  immediately  released  the  prisoners.  Moun- 
tain Chief  has  sent  word  that  he  will  send  30  more  horses  shortly. 
As  yet,  however,  they  have  not  appeared,  and  I  think  it  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  released  prisoners  were  threatened  with  killing,  and  their 
interpreter  came  near  being  hanged,  by  whites  living  on  Sun  river,  for 
an  alleged  attempt  to  shoot  a  white  man  shortly  after  their  release.  I 
have  investigated  the  affair,  and  will  report  ux)on  it  in  a  few  days. 

On  the  29th  of  August,  by  order  of  Hon.  James  Tufts,  acting  gover 
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nor  of  Montana  and  ex  officio  superintendent  of  Jndian  affairs^  (a  c5opy  of 
which  is  enclosed,)  I  assumed  charge  of  this  agency,  relieving  Mr.  W. 
C.  Wright,  who  had  been  l«ft  in  charge  by  his  brother.  Major  George  B. 
Wright,  agent  for  the  Blackfeet ;  the  major  had  gone  to  the  States.  I 
receipted  to  Mr.  Wright  for  all  annuity  goods  in  his  possession,  and 
which  I  have  siilce  timied  over  to  Acting  Governor  James  Tufts  for  the 
Bannock  Indians. 

On  the  Ist  September  I  was  present  and  assisted  at  the  treaty  with 
the  Blood  Indians  of  this  agency,  made  by  Major  Oullen,  special  com- 
missioner, which  treaty  was  very  satisfactory.  Each  article  was  fdUy 
explained  to  and  perfectly  understood  by  the  Indians,  who  Higned  it 
cheerfully,  and  told  the  commissioner  that  they  would  force  their  young 
men  to  observe  it^  and  hoped  the  commissioner  would  do  the  same. 
Presents  were  distributed,  and  a  feast  given  to  them  by  the  commissioner. 

I  am  sure  all  the  Indians  of  this  agency  treated  with  the  commissioner 
in  good  faith.    They  want  to  be  friendly,  and  I  do  not  apprehend  any  more  . 
trouble  with  them,  if  unprincipled  whites  can  be  prevented  from  trading 
whiskey  to  them,  and  interfering  in  various  ways  with  an  agent  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties.    I  beg  most  respectfully  to  urge  the  ratification 
of  these  treaties,  and  the  building  of  an  agency  for  the  Blackfeet,  as  soon 
as  practicable,  and  make  bold  to  state  that  until  this  is  accomplished 
and  the  Indians  placed  on  a  reservation  of  their  own  choosing,  it  is  useless 
to  attempt  to  prevent  illegal  trading  in  their  camps.    Even  now,  hundreds 
of  men  from  tliis  place  and  \icinity  are  out  among  them,  oOTensibly  en- 
gaged in  killing  wolves,  and  it  is  impossible  to  Stop  them,  except  in  a  few 
isolated  cases,  and  then  it  must  be  an  aggravated  case  to  insure  conviction 
by  a  jury  in  tnis  Territory^  where  the  popular  prejudice  against  Indians 
is  so  strong.    Peoj)le  at  this  place  claim,  and  with  reason,  that  by  virtue 
of  their  territorial  licenses  as  merchants,  saloon  keepers,  &c.,  they  have 
the  right  to  trade  with  any  one  who  goes  into  their  stores ;  that  the  gov- 
ernment sends  a  collector  of  internal  revenue  to  the  Territory,  to  whom 
they  pay  taxes;  that  steamboats  bring  whiskey  to  the  Territory  and  are 
not  molested  by  officers  of  the  government,  and  that  the  Indian  inter- 
course laws  are  a  dead  letter.    And  when  these  facts  ai'e  considered,  it 
seems  to  be  a  question  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  place  all  the 
Indians  in  this  Territory  on  the  same  footing  with  the  whites,  and  make 
them  subject  to  the  same  laws  which  govern  whites.    I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  under  the  circumstances  an  agent  cannot,  with  any  prospect 
of  success^  attempt  to  enforce  the  intercourse  laws  until  the  Indians  in 
his  charge  are  placed  on  a  reservation.    Then,  by  proper  management, 
he  can  venture  to  hope  to  acquire  that  influence  over  them  so  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  conta'ol  and  protect  them. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

NATHANIEL  POPE, 
Special  United  States  Indian  Affent 
Hon.  Nathaniel  G.  Taylor, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D,  C  . 


No.  51. 


Helena,  Montana  Territory, 

Aug^ist  22,  1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report,  that  in  pursuance  of  my  instructions 
from  the  department  of  the  30th  April,  1868, 1  have  visited  the  Flat- 
lieadS;  Fend  d'Oreilles,  and  Kootenays.    On  account  of  the  many  com- 
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plmnts  which  I  have  heard  from  this  quarter,  I  induced  the  Hon.  James 
Tufts,  acting  governor  atid  ex  officio  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  to 
accompany  me  on  a  tour  of  observation. 

We  arrived  at  the  Flathead  agency  on  the  10th  of  the  present  month. 
We  found  the  agency  situated  near  th^  head  of  the  Jocko  valley,  in  a 
very  beautifcd  and  attractive  spot.  The  valley  is  about  ten  miles  long 
by  five  or  six  miles  wide,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  chain  of  towering  snow- 
capped mountains.  It  ha«  a  good  soil,  well  adapted  to  the  productions 
of  all  the  cereals  and  vegetables  which  can  be  grown  in  this  latitude. 
The  valley  is  skirted  by  heavy  bodies  of  timber,  aftbrding  some  of  as 
fine  lumber  as  I  have  ever  seen.  The  Jocko,  a  beautifril,  clear  mountain 
stream,  abounding  in  trout,  and  large  enough  to  afford  a  good  mill  priv- 
ilege at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  meanders  through  the  valley,  affording 
plenty  of  water  for  all  purposes. 

We  found  the  Flathead  agency  in  charge  of  Special  Agent  A.  J. 
McCormick,  and.  I  regret  to  say,  in  vfery  bad  condition.  Everything 
looks  dilapidat<ea  and  seems  last  going  to  niin.  The  agency  building, 
now  occupied  by  the  farmer,  is  a  smad  frame  house  with  only  two 
rooms,  inconvenient  in  every  particular,  and  very  much  dilapidated.  The 
mess-house,  or  boarding-house  for  the  men,  is  an  old  log  building,  which 
was  erected  several  years  ago  by  Major  Owen,  and  wa«  never  designed 
for  anything  more  than  a  mere  temporary  concern.  The  roof  of  this  build- 
ing has  fallen  into  such  a  state  of  decay  as  to  afford  but  little  shelter  from 
either  rain  or  snow.  The  bam,  if  the  venerable  pile  of  logs  which  com- 
pose it  may  be  so  termed,  is  without  roof,  save  a  few  boanis  very  badly 
warped  up  by  the  sun,  laid  at  irregular  interv^als.  The  blacksmith  and 
carpenter  shops  are  pretty  good  buildings,  but  the  former  is  entirely 
without  iron,  and  the  latter  without  nails.  These  indispensable  articles 
were  very  scarce,  there  not  being  a  pound  of  either  to  be  found  at  the 
agency.  The  grist  and  saw  mills  are  good  buildings,  and  in  very  fair 
condition  of  repair,  but  both  are  lying  idle  oti  account  of  the  mill-dam  hav- 
ing been  swept  away.  The  dam  was  carried  away  some  time  last  summer, 
and  has  not  since  been  rebuilt.  The  farm,  cultivated  for  the  employes, 
contains  something  over  100  acres.  They  are  growing  this  year  wheat, 
oats,  and  barley,  l^sides  a  variety  of  vegetables.  Everything  looks  very 
well,  but  how  they  have  managed  to  grow  such  fine  crops,  with  the 
stock  and  the  farm  implements  at  their  command,  is  something  of  a 
mystery.  Upon  taking  a  careful  inventory  of  farm  property  we  found  it 
to  consist  of  two  yokes  of  work-oxen,  two  old  worn-out  horses  worth 
about  $10  each,  two  milch  cows  borrowed  from  the  mission  of  St. 
Ignatius,  45  head  of  hogs  and  pigs,  three  old  wagons  torn  apart,  foiu* 
old  broken  ploughs,  together  with  a  few  antiquated  hoes,  picks,  shovels, 
&c. 

The  agency  is  very  much  in  debt,  and  there  are  loud  complaints  among 
the  employes  on  account  of  the  non-payment  of  their  wages.  I  could 
find  no  record,  letter,  report,  or  data  of  any  kind  at  the  agency,  by  which 
I  could  determine  the  amount  in  which  it  is  involved,  but  as  near  as  I 
could  approximate  to  it  I  should  judge  the  total  indebtedness  to  be 
something  over  $30,000.  Most  of  it  is  in  the  shape  of  vouchers  issued 
by  the  agents.  Over  $25,000  of  this  sum  has  been  issued  by  Agent 
McCormick,  who  claims  that  he  has  never  received  any  money,  and  that 
it  ha«  cost  him  this  sum  to  keep  up  the  expenses  of  the  agency. 

On  account  of  the  very  unsatisfactory  condition  of   affairs  at  his 
agency  Major  McCormick  asked  to  be  relieved  from  duty  at  the  Flathead 
agency,  which  was  promptly  done  by  Governor  Tufts,  ^d  the  property 
turned  over  to  Mr.  L.  L.  Blake,  the  tanner,  with  instructions  to  save  the  . 
harvest  immediately  and  then  employ  his  men  in  repairing  the.  \sv\LV^ 
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While  at  the  agency  I  had  my  attention  called  to  the  condition  o€  the 
Flathead  annuity  goods  for  the  present  year.  These  goods,  consisting 
of  15  bales  of  blankets,  were  shipped  by  M^jor  George  B.  Wright,  agent 
for  the  Blackfeet,  from  Fort  Benton,  Montana  Territory,  where  they  were 
received  by  him.  The  cost  of  transportation  from  Fort  Benton  to  the 
Flathead  agency  should  not  be  over  eight  or  ten  cents  per  pound,  but 
Major  Wright,  in  a  spirit  of  extended  Uberality,  contracted  these  at  20 
cents  per  pound.  These  goods  had  but  recently  arrived,  aiid  a  very 
casual  observation  convinced  us  that  some  of  the  bales  had  been 
opened,  as  they  had  been  sewed  up  with  a  different  kind  of  thread 
from  that  used  in  putting  up  the  packages  originally.  Oov^nor  Tufts 
and  myself,  in  the  presence  of  Agent  McCormick,  Mr.  L.  L.  Blake,  and 
others,  proceeded  to  open  the  bales  which  appeared  to  have  been  med- 
dled with,  five  in  number,  and  counted  the  blankets  We  found  that 
the  inside  wrappers  of  these  bales  were  missing,  and  that  the  five  bales 
were  113  pairs  of  blankets  sliort  of  the  number  they  should  have 
contained.  Mr.  Blake  testified  that  the  goods  had  not  been  opened 
or  disturbed  in  any  manner  since  they  had  been  received,  and  frcmi 
his  and  other  affidavits  which  we  took  relative  to  the  matter  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  blankets  must  have  been  abstracted  before  they 
re>aehed  this  agency.  These  peculations  and  fi*auds  upon  the  Indians 
should  be  closely  looked  into,  and  the  perpetrators  of  them  dealt  with 
summarily.  They  give  rise  to  much  dissatisfaction  and  complaint  among 
the  Indians,  many  of  whom  know  very  well  what  amount  of  annuities 
they  should  receive.  Besides,  rumor,  with  her  thousand  tongues,  is 
sure  to  spread  anything  of  this  kind  far  and  wide,  and  magnify  it  a 
thousand  fold.  There  were  a  number  of  charges  of  fraud  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  Indian  goods,  property,  &c.,  which  came  to  my  ears  during  my 
stay  at  the  agency,  but  the  proof  not  being  in  my  possession  I  shall 
retrain  from  mentioning  them  in  detail  at  present. 

With  regard  to  this  agency  I  may  say  further,  before  leaving  this  part 
of  my  report,  that  there  never  has  been  any  hospital  built  or  agricul- 
tural school  established,  as  provided  by  treaty.  There  is  no  physician 
residing  at  the  agency,  but  there  is  one  at  Missoula  Mills,  i5  miles 
away,  under  pay  as  Indian  physician. 

PEND  D'OBEILLES  AND  KOOTENAYS. 

On  the  12th  instant,  in  company  with  Eev.  Fathers  Palladino  and  Yan 
Zaio,  of  the  St.  Ignatius  mission,  who  kindly  came  to  accompany  me,  I 
started  on  a  visit  to  their  mission  and  to  the  Pend  d'Oreilles  and  Kootenays, 
who  are  located  there.  The  mission  is  situated  in  the  St.  Ignatius  valley, 
about  15  miles  from  the  Flathead  agencj\  It  was  founded  in  1844  by 
Father  P.  J.  DeSmet,  the  veteran  missionary  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
and  has  been  instrumental  in  doing  much  good  among  the  Indians.  At 
present  the  mission  is  in  charge  of  Fathers  Palladino  and  Yan  Zaio,  who 
are  assisted  in  their  labors  by  four  sisters  of  charity  and  several  lay 
brethren.  The  mission  consists  of  a  large  frame  church,  a  large  log 
school-house,  dwelling-houses  for  the  clergy,  a  grist  and  saw  miU,  shops 
for  the  mechanics,  &c.,  surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  Indian  houses. 
These  latter  are  built  of  logs,  and  seem  to  be  well  tenanted.  The  Pend 
d'Oreilles  who  i*eside  here  number  895  souls,  and  the  Kootenays  number 
SCO  more.  Some  of  these  Indians  are  in  destitute  circumstances,  but 
others  are  comparatively  comfortable  and  well  off.  They  have  raised 
this  year  about  80  fields  of  wheat,  besides  other  grains  and  vegetables, 
all  of  which  are  in  splendid  condition.    Most  of  these  Indians  have 
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embraced  the  Catholic  religion,  and  are  in  some  degree  civilized.  During 
my  stay  I  attended  chtlrch  twice,  once  in  the  morning  and  once  in  the 
evening.  There  were  present  each  time  about  500  persons,  men,  women, 
and  chBdren,  and  seldom  have  I  seen  a  more  orderly  or  devout  congre- 
gation. The  Indians  all  joined  in  the  services,  which  were  held  in  their 
own  tongue. 

The  Sisters  have  here  an  orphan  school,  and  many  of  their  pupils  are 
full-blooded  Indian  girls.  These  little  Indian  girls  showed  great  profi- 
ciency, in  the  branches  taught,  particularly  as  all  instruction  is  in  the 
English  language.  The  mission  is  very  poor,  and  the  school-room  is  in 
an  unfinished  condition.  In  view  of  this  and  of  the  great  good  they  seem 
to  be  acoompli^ng  among  the  Indians,  I  sent  each  of  the  little  girls  a 
new  dress,  and  the  Sisters  five  kegs  of  nails  to  complete  their  school-room, 
besides  some  other  needful  articles  of  smaller  importance. 

The  lay  brethren  employed  oversee,  instruct,  and  assist  the  Indians  in 
all  their  mechanical  and  agricultural  pursuits,  and  under  their  instruc- 
tions the  Indians  have  mt^e  good  progress  in  farming  as  well  as  the 
more  necessary  trades.  The  grist-mill  and  the  saw-mill  have  been  run 
entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian,  and  indeed  everything  that  has 
been  done  here  seems  to  have  but  that  one  common  object.  It  would  be 
hard  to  speak  in  terms  of  too  high  praise  of  the  efforts  for  the  civilization 
and  improvement  of  the  Indians  which  have  been  made  by  the  devoted 
men  having  this  mission  in  charge. 

THE  FLATHEADS. 

Upon  the  14th  instant  I  returned  to  the  Flathead  agency^  where  I  rejoined 
Governor  Tufts,  who  had  busied  himself  iu  the  mean  time  in  taking  an 
inventory  of  the  farm  property,  and  in  preparing  affidavits  relative  to 
the  missing  blankets.  We  then  repaired  to  Fort  Owen,  iu  the  Bitter 
Boot  valley,  where  the  Flathead  nation  resides,  and  53  miles  from  the 
Flathead  agency.  This  tribe  numbers  about  550,  and  though  in  destitute 
circumstances,  they  are  remarkably  peaceable  and  well  disposed.  We 
made  them  a  feast,  and  invited  their  chiefs  and  the  headmen  of  their 
tribe  to  a  council  inside  the  fort.  The  Indians  complained,  and  we  thought 
with  good  cause,  that  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  made  with  them  by 
Governor  Stevens,  July  16, 1855,  had  not  been  faithfully  observed  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States;  that  they  had  received  annuities  but  five  years 
since  the  treaty,  and  then,  they  believed,  in  deficient  quantities ;  that  there 
had  been  no  hospital  or  school-house  built  for  them,  as  provided  for  in 
the  treaty ;  that  the  mills  in  the  Jocko  valley  were  inaccessible  to  them; 
that  no  houses  had  been  built  for  their  chiefs,  land  broken,  &c.  They 
also  seemed  very  desirous  of  having  a  part  oi  their  annuities  in  farm 
implements,  as  they  have  scarcely  anything  to  cultivate  their  farms  with. 
One  old  man,  showing  his  hands,  said:  '^Look  at  these;  they  are  my 
tools;  I  scratch  the  ground  with  my  nails."  Upon  inquiry,  we  learned 
that  the  old  man  had  planted  a  considerable  crop  this  year,  literally 
scratching  it  in  with  his  nails.  But  I  append  to  this  minutes  of  the 
speeches  of  one  or  two  of  their  principal  men,  taken  at  the  time  by  Gov- 
ernor Tufts,  which  will  serve  to  show  the  nature  of  their  demands. 

The  removal  of  tliese  Indians  from  the  Bitter  Root  valley,  where  they 
have  heretofore  lived,  to  their  reservation  in  the  Jocko,  is  a  question  of 
deep  interest  to  the  Indians  as  well  as  to  the  white  settlers  of  the  vallej^, 
and  is  one  by  no  meatus  easy  of  solution.  The  Bitter  Root  valley  is  about 
100  miles  long  by  from  7  to  10  miles  wide.  It  has  a  very  fertile  soil,  a 
mild  and  genial  climate,  is  well  watered  and  timbered,  and  is  one  of  the 
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best,  if  not  the  very  best,  agricultural  districts  in  Montana.  In  ttm 
inviting  region  have  settled  a  large  number  of  wfiites,  many  of  whom  have 
opened  and  cultivated  large  farms,  and  made  valuable  improvementa 
thereon.  These  settlers,  very  natiurally,  are  anxious  that  the  Indians 
should  be  removed,  so  that  they  may  retain  their  homesteads  and  ulti- 
mately secure  title  from  the  government  to  the  same.  The  Flatheadsy 
too,  who  were  the  original  owners  of  the  soil,  with  all  their  strong  Indian 
attachment  for  a  locality  which  has  long  been  their  homes^  and  which 
contains  the  graves  of  their  ancestors,  are  very  desirous  of  being  per- 
mitted to  remain  where  they  are.  They  would  like  to  have  a  survey 
made,  as  contemplated  by  the  11th  article  of  the  treaty  above  reiened 
to,  and  a  reservation  set  off  to  them  above  the  Loo-Loo-Fork.  They  say  a 
reservation  can  be  made  there  large  enough  to  accommodate  both  th«a- 
selves  and  the  Pend  d'OreiUes  and  Kootenays,  and  that  they  will  th^i  cede 
their  interest  in  the  Jocko,  as  well  as  all  of  the  Bitter  Root  valley  not 
embraced  within  their  reservation.  They  think  that  a  small  deputation 
of  their  chiefs  and  headmen  should  be  permitted  to  go  to  Washington^ 
with  a  view  of  settling  these  difficulties.  Unless  it  is  settled  soon,  it 
will  undoubtedly  breed  disturbances  and  cause  bloodshed  between  the 
whites  and  Indians. 

The  matter  may  be  settled  satisfactorily  to  both  the  whites  and  Indians, 
I  think,  in  either  of  two  ways. 

1st.  If  the  provisions  of  the  Stevens  treaty  were  faithfully  carried  out, 
and  particularly  those  contained  in  the  5th  article,  I  have  little  doubt  that 
the  Indians  could  be  induced  to  remove  to  their  reservation  in  the  Jocko 
vaUey.  The  improvements  for  their  chiefs  and  headmen  should  be  first 
made,  land  broken,  houses  built,  &c.  Then  it  would  be  well  to  make  a 
treaty  with  them,  by  which  they  should  receive  a  liberal  compensation 
for  tifie  improvements  made  by  them  in  the  Bitter  Boot  vaUey.  What- 
ever may  be  given  them  on  this  account  should  be  judiciously  expended 
in  the  purchase  of  stock,  farming  tools,  &c.,  to  enable  them  to  carry  on 
farming  upon  a  large  scale  on  their  reservation.  The  Flatheads  have 
about  50  farms  imder  cultivation  where  they  are,  and  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  art  of  farming.  The  miller  at  Fort  Owen,  where 
they  have  .their  flouring  done,  told  me  that  the  wheat  raised  by  the 
Indians  was  of  better  quality  and  better  cleaned  than  that  grown  by 
their  white  neighbors.  Now,  if  these  people  could  have  $35,000  or 
$40,000  expended  in  the  purchase  of  stock,  farm  implements,  seeds,  &c., 
with  perhaps  $5,000  or  $10,000  per  annum  for  ten  years  for  inci- 
dentals, I  think  that  they  could  be  brought  to  see  that  they  would  be 
rnfinitely  better  off  upon  their  reservation  than  wliei'e  they  are. 

2d.  If  deemed  most  expedient,  a  suitable  reservation  for  the  ae^Tommo- 
dation  of  the  three  tribes  might  be  made  in  the  Bitter  Root  valley,  as 
desired  by  the  Flatheads.  Four  townships  of  six  miles  square  each 
would  probably  be  sufficient  for  all.  This  would  necessitate  the  removal 
of  a  considerable  number  of  white  settlers,  and  in  my  opinion  would  not 
be  so  good  for  the  Indians,  as  it  would  leave  them  on  a  main  thorough- 
fare of  travel,  and  liable  to  be  outraged  at  all  times  by  evil-disposed 
persons. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  most  earnestly  to  recommend  that  something 
be  done  at  once  looking  to  the  permanent  settlement  of  these  Indians 
upon  a  reservation.  By  reason  of  the  encroachments  of  the  white  set- 
tlers upon  them,  these  Indians  are  liable  to  cause  serious  trouble  at  any 
day.  They  are  very  peaceably  and  firiendly  disposed,  and,  as  they  claimed 
in  council,  have  never  killed  but  one  white  man ;  but  they  are  neverthe- 
less a  very  bi^ave  and  warlike  people,  whose  enmity  is  not  to  be  scorned. 
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Beaides,  uHtil  they  are  jpermaueiitly  settled  no  expenditure  of  money 
made  by  the  government  in  their  behalf  can  be  of  any  appreciable  benefit 
to  them. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  the  expenditures  of  money  appropriated 
under  the  treaty  here  referred  to  be  closely  examined  into,  to  the  end 
that  if  any  frauds  have  been  committed  the  perpetrators  of  them  may 
be  brought  to  justice.  The  Flatheads  have  always  conducted  them- 
selves with  the  utmost  good  faith  towards  us.  In  all  my  experience 
with  Indians  I  have  never  seen  a  nation  whom  I  thought  more  deserv- 
ing in  every  respect  than  the  Flatheads,  and  I  may  add  that  I  have 
never  seen  a  tribe  whom  I  thought  had  more  just  grounds  of  complaint. 

With  every  consideration  of  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your 
obedient  servant, 

W.  J.  CULLEN, 
Special  Indian  Agenty  ManUjMa  Territory. 

Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor, 

Cammi98ianer  of  Indian  Affairs^  Washington^  D,  C. 


No.  52. 


Fort  Benton,  Montana  Territory, 

September  2,  1868. 

Sir  :  According  to  appointment,  on  the  Ist  instant  I  met  a  delegation 
of  160  Blood  and  Blackfeet  Indians,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  them 
on  that  day.  the  conditions  of  which  are,  as  mentioned  in  my  report  of 
July  5,  similar  to  those  of  the  Upson  treaty  of  November  16,  1865,  with 
such  modifications  as  in  my  judgment  were  necessary  and  proper.  I  had 
sent  for  these  Indians  three  times,  but  through  superstitious  and 
prejudicial  ideas  impressed  upon  their  minds  by  designing  men,  it  was 
with  difficulty  I  succeeded  in  inducing  them  to  meet  me.  One  re^ison 
they  allege  for  not  wanting  to  come  in  is  tliat  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany's traders  informed  them  that  the  Americans  put  poison  in  the  pro- 
visions and  sickness  in  the  goods  issued  to  them ;  another,  in  their  opinion, 
unanswerable  reason,  Major  Upson  made  a  treaty  with  them  in  1865, 
which  the  United  States  nas  disregarded,  and  they  think  their  Great 
Father  ha«  forgotten  them.  There  has  also  been  a  strong  influence  at 
work  opposing  all  treaties,  which  is  that  of  the  illicit  whiskey  traders, 
who  are  aware  that  when  treaties  are  made,  and  the  Indians  located 
permanently  on  reservations,  the  intercourse  law  will  be  enforced 
to  its  fullest  extent,  thereby  ending  their  trade  and  compelling  them  to 
seek  other  ways  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  But  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  i^ith  which  I  have  had  to  contend,  I  have  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing satisfactory  treaties  not  only  with  the  Blackfeet  nation,  but  with  the 
Crows  and  Gros- Ventres.  The  Indians  with  whom  I  have  treated  are 
all  well  satisfied,  and  if  promptly  dealt  with,  their  agencies  and  houses 
built  at  once,  and  good  agents  placed  in  charge,  they  will,  in  my  opinion, 
be  easily  governed,  and  depredations  be  at  an  end.  The  Piegans  have 
recently  stolen  from  the  settlers  at  Diamond  City  and  other  places  about 
80  horses,  and  a  number  of  citizens  started  in  pursuit,  the  Indians  being 
far  in  advance,  and  not  thinking  it  safe  to  venture  into  the  Indian  c«amps, 
the  citizens  returned  unsuccessful.  The  Piegans  do  not  deny  having 
taken  the  horses,  but  plead  in  palliation  of  their  crime  that  when  they 
were  at  Benton,  and  after  they  had  signed  the  treaty  on  July  4,  "the 
Mountain  Chief,"  an  old  man  and  principal  chief  of  their  tribe,  was  with- 
out cause  struck  and  shot  at  by  two  white  men,  citizens  of  Benton,  all  of 
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which  I  know  to  be  true.  The  young  men  were  very  angry,  and  such  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  whites  is  a  good  excuse  for  Indians  to  commit 
depredations.  On  learning  the  facts  above  stated,  I  at  once  proceeded  to 
have  a  warrant  issued  for  the  arrest  of  the  two  men ;  but  rather  than  have 
a  white  man  punished  for  assaulting  an  Indian,  the  justice  of  the  peace 
and  sheriff  resigned  their  offices.  I  am  holding  as  hostages  at  Fort  Shaw 
18  Piegan  prisoners,  who  will  be  released  upon  the  delivery  at  the  fort 
of  the  horses  stolen  from  the  whites,  and  I  am  confident  they  will  return 
most  if  not  all  of  the  horses. 

A  short  time  since  I  caused  the  seizure  of  10  bales  of  bu€Galo  robes 
which  had  been  bought  with  whiskey.  The  deputy  United  States  marshal 
placed  the  principal  witness  in  the  case  on  a  horse  and  started  him  to 
Helena  to  testify;  he  was  pursued,  and  caught  a  few  miles  from  Hiis 
place,  a  rope  put  around  his  neck  and  hung  until  nearly  dead ;  whereupon 
he  promised  to  quit  the  country,  and  was  then  released.  I  mei*ely  men- 
tion the  above  fact  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  element  I  have  to  contend 
against. 

I  have  purchased  150,000  feet  of  lumber  for  agency  buildings  and 
Indian  houses,  and  will  forward  by  next  mail  estimate  and  requisition 
for  funds  to  enable  me  to  commence  work,  which  I  trust  will  receive 
prompt  attention,  as  it  is  important  that  the  Indians  be  located  on  their 
reservations  this  winter.  Most  of  the  whiskey  trading  is  done  in  winter, 
and  there  is  no  possible  way  to  prevent  it  except  by  keeping  the  Indians 
away  from  settlements.  I  have  already  built  several  houses  for  the 
Oros-Yentres,  and  will  have  30  houses  for  them  in  few  weeks.  I  have 
now  a  good  force  of  men  to  work  on  their  houses,  and  hope  to  have  the 
Indians  located  in  a  short  time.  I  am  nearly  out  of  funds,  having  only 
a  small  amount  on  hand  for  building  purposes.  I  had  a  fund  of  $600 
for  presents,  which  you  must  be  aware  is  a  very  small  sum  with  which 
to  make  the  treaties  I  have  concluded.  In  my  report  of  July  5 1  requested 
that  the  department  place  to  my  credit  $5,000  for  treaty  purposes. 
Eecei\ang  no  reply,  I  telegraphed,  receiving  in  reply  that  the  subject 
was  under  advisement.  I  have  purchased  presents,  and  trust  my  action 
will  be  approved  and  the  funds  sent  to  me. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  not  proper  to  ask  these  Indians  to  make  a  treaty, 
(as  in  the  case  of  Major  Upson,)  and  they  not  hear  from  it  for  years ;  they 
do  not  understand  the  necessity  for  ratification,  and  have  been  at  a  loss 
to  know  why  the  annuities  promised  them  by  Msyor  Upson  have  not 
been  issued,  and  say  their  Father  lied  to  them.  As  I  understand  the  situa- 
tion, it  is  important  that  these  Indians  be  dealt  with  promptly,  by  faith- 
fully carrying  out  the  promises  made  to  them.  I  am  risking  my  life 
among  a  set  of  desperadoes,  who  live  by  their  wits  off  the  Indians  and 
object  to  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  government  with  their  mode 
of  doing.  With  your  assistance  I  can  place  the  Indians  out  of  harm's 
way  and  prevent  a  frontier  war,  which  a  majority  of  the  settlers  appear 
to  be  in  favor  of,  and  which  is  inevitable  unless  the  Indians  are  cared 
for  at  once.  K  there  is  any  money  due  the  Blackfeet  nation  I  trust  you 
will  see  the  necessity  of  sending  it  to  me,  and  I  will  use  it,  as  I  am  now 
doing,  in  building  houses,  breaking  land,  &c. 

I  have  stated  these  facts  fully,  and  most  respectfully  m*ge  their  con- 
sideration in  order  that  I  may  escape  censure  as  to  the  consequences 
which  may  ensue  should  my  requests  be  disregarded. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  J.  CULLEN, 

Special  Commissioner. 

Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor, 

Commissioner  Indian  Affairs^  Washington^  D.  C. 
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No.  53. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  Indian  AffairSj  April  18, 1868. 

8iR :  Upon  further  considering  the  subject  of  the  Indian  service  in 
Montana,  I  am  impressed  with  the  importance  of  there  being,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  is  proposed  to  be  done  through  the  recently  appointed 
special  Indian  agent  for  that  Territory,  measures  taken  to  extinguish 
the  Indian  title  to  the  lands  in  Montana  claimed  by  some  of  the  tribes, 
and  of  the  location  of  all  the  Indians  upon  suitable  reservations. 

This  should  be  done  preliminary  to  selecting  places  where  to  establish 
such  reservations,  to  the  building  agency  houses,  and  providing  the 
means  and  appliances  requisite  to  enable  the  Indians  to  engage  in  indus- 
trial pursuits. 

The  Blackfeet  and  Crow  nations  claim  much  the  larger  portion  of  the 
Territory,  and  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  it  would  be  for  their 
interest,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  Montana,  to  yield 
their  title  and  be  restricted  to  tracts  of  countiy  of  much  less  extent  yet 
sufficient  for  their  need. 

The  former  nation,  composed  of  the  tribes  of  that  name,  the  Piegans, 
Bloods  and  Gros- Ventres,  entered  into  a  treaty  on  the  16th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1865,  by  which  they  ceded  to  the  United  States  aU  that  portion  of 
their  country  lying  south  of  the  Missouri  river  and  the  Teton;  reserving 
for  their  occupancy  a  large  tract  lying  north  of  the  Missouri.  In  conse- 
quence of  their  violating  shortly  afterward  the  stipulations  of  that 
treaty  it  was  never  submitted  for  favorable  dction,  and  is  now  on  file  in 
this  office.  I  think  that  better  arrangements  can  be  made  with  the 
Blackfeet  than  this  treaty  proposes,  and  do  not  therefore  recommed  that 
it  be  ratified.  With  the  Crow  nation  a  treaty  was  made  on  the  16th  of 
July,  1866,  at  Fort  Union,  Montana,  by  Governor  Edmunds,  General 
Cuiiis,  and  others,  commissioners  appointed  in  1865  to  negotiate  treaties 
with  Indian  tribes  upon  the  upper  Missouri,  by  which  they  yielded  to 
the  government  the  right  of  a  public  road  through  the  valley  of  the 
Yellowstone,  and  ceded  a  tract  of  10  miles  square  at  each  station  neces- 
sary on  the  route.  This  treaty  has  never  been  ratified  and  is  also  on  file 
in  this  bureau. 

With  the  Flathead  and  confederated  tribes  of  Kootenays  and  Upper 
Pend  d'Oreilles  there  is  i)erhap8  no  necessity  for  further  treaty  arrange- 
ments, as  they  are  provided  with  an  ample  and  suitable  reservation, 
where  many  of  them^  under  the  care  of  an  agent,  are  settled  and  to 
some  extent  cultivating  the  soil.  Others  of  the  tinbe  are  occupying 
lands  in  the  Bitter  Root  valley,  from  whence  to  the  reservation  it  is  very 
desirable  that  they  should  be  removed  at  an  early  day.  This,  I  think, 
can  be  done  without  much  dissatisfaction,  by  paying  them  for  their 
improvements,  and  providing  for  the  expense  of  their  removal  as  also 
that  of  subsisting  them  for  a  short  time  after  reaching  their  new  home. 
The  other  tribes  in  Montana  are  the  Bannocks  and  Shoshonea,  ranging 
about  the  head- waters  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  reported  to  be  in  a  miser- 
able and  destitute  condition.  These  Indians  it  is  believed  are  parties  to 
a  treaty  made  by  Governor  Doty  on  the  14th  of  October,  1863,  at  Soda 
Springs,  not  proclaimed.  As  they  occupy  a  part  of  the  country  claimed 
by  the  Crows,  I  think  it  advisable,  if  it  be  impracticable  to  induce  them 
to  remove  to  the  Shoshone  country,  in  the  valley  of  the  Shoshone 
(Snake)  river,  in  Idaho  and  Utah,  whei^e  they  properly  belong,  that  some 
treaty  arrangement  should  be  made  to  secure  them  a  reservation  and  to 
provide  them  means  to  locate  thereon  and  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

Although  the  Gros- Ventres  are  a  part  of  the  Blackfeet  nation,  yet 
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they  are  not  on  friendly  terms  with  the  other  tribes  composing  that 
nation,  live  away  from  them,  and,  it  is  understood,  speak  a  different 
language.  These,  in  my  judgment,  should  be  treated  with  separately, 
and  as  they  are  friendly  towMti,  and  associate  with,  the  River  Crows,  no 
doubt  the  best  disposition  that  could  be  made  of  them  would  be  to  place 
them  upon  a  reservation  with  that  tribe.  A  small  portion  of  the  Gros- 
Ventres  tribe  are  east  of  the  Missouri,  in  Dakota,  confederated,  it  may 
now  be  regarded,  with  the  Arickarees  and  Maudans ;  but  it  might  not, 
perhaps,  be  exi>edient  to  take  any  step  to  induce  them  to  join  the  others 
in  Montana. 

With  this  brief  statement  in  regard  to  the  several  Indian  tribes  of 
Montana,  and  the  importance  of  extinguishing  their  title  to  lands  occu- 
pied or  claimed  by  them,  and  of  something  fuither  being  done  for  their 
advancement  in  civilization,  I  respectfully  recommend  that  negotiations 
be  entered  into  with  the  Blackfeet  nation,  the  Crows,  Gros- Ventres  and 
mixed  band  of  Bannocks  and  Shoshones.  The  Mountain  Crows  will  no 
doubt  meet  the  Indian  peace  commission,  now  at  Fort  Laramie,  accord- 
ing to  their  pi*otnise  of  last  fall,  and  enter  into  a  treaty.  It  would  be 
well  if  the  two  bands  could  act  together,  but  this,  in  view  of  the  distance 
between  them,  may  be  impracticable.  At  any  rate  the  arrangements 
made  with  the  whole  nation,  whether  in  one  or  two  treaties,  should  pro- 
vide for  a  cession  of  most  of  the  land  claimed  by  them,  reserving  enough 
not  only  for  agricultural  purposes  but  for  hunting  and  the  chase. 

These  arrangements  made,  and  measures  under  them  in  operation, 
establishing  the  Indians  on  limited  reservations  in  suitable  localities 
away  from  white  settlements,  the  mining  regions  and  public  roads,  and 
preparing  them  to  become  a  working  and  self-sustaining  people,  would 
in  the  event  of  the  adoption  of  the  plan  oi*  policy  recommended  by  the 
Indian  peace  commissioners  in  their  report  of  last  January,  of  setting 
apart  districts  of  country  within  which  to  gather  the  Indian  tribes  under 
territorial  government  with  powers  adapted  to  the  ends  designed,  the 
better  tit  them  for  availing  of  the  benefits  which  that  policy  is  designed 
to  confer,  as  they  are  named  by  the  commissioners  as  a  portion  ot  the 
Indian  population  in  the  north  and  east  of  the  Bocky  mountains  that 
might  in  a  reasonable  time  be  concentrated  in  such  district. 

K  these  views  meet  with  your  concurrence,  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
W.  G.  Cttllen,  as  special  Indian  agent  for  Montana  Territory,  be  desig- 
nated and  authorized  by  the  President  (under  authority  conferred  by  the 
third  section  of  the  act  of  February  27, 1851)  to  negotiate  the  treaties 
herein  recommended. 

I  he^'ewith  submit  for  your  consideration  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cullen,  of 
the  11th  instant,  submitting  his  views  and  suggestions  in  regard  to 
Indian  affairs  in  Montana,  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  buildings, 
agricultural  implements,  &c.,  lor  the  Blackfeet  and  Crow  nations. 

So  large  an  amount  as  the  estimate  calls  for  is  not,  I  think,  at  this  time 
required,  but  I  recommend  that  about  $20,000  of  the  accumulated  annuity 
under  the  treaty  with  the  Blackfeet  nation  of  1855  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Cidlen  for  the  purchase  of  presents,  subsisting  the  Indians 
of  that  nation  while  meeting  in  council,  and  supplying  them  with  hoes  aad 
seeds  to  enable  them  to  plant  a  crop  this  spring.  The  building  of  agency 
houses,  erection  of  a  saw-miU,  and  providing  for  other  objects  mentioned 
in  the  estimate,  can  be  considered  and  secured  in  the  treaty  that  may  be 
negotiated. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  G.  TAYLOR,  Commi8si<mer. 

Hon.  O.  H.  Browning, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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NOETHERK  SUPEEINTENDENCY. 

Ko.  54. 
• 
Office  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs, 

Northern  Superintendency, 
QmaJuij  Xebrasl'ttj  November  6,  1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor,  in  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the 
department,  to  submit  my  se^nd  annual  report  of  the  condition  of 
Indian  affairs  in  the  northern  superintendency,  together  with  accom- 
panying reports  of  the  agents  and  employes  of  the  different  agencies 
embraced  within  the  superintendency. 

WINNEBA(K)ES. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  record  the  fact  that  the  condition  of 
the  Winnebagoes  in  all  respects  has  greatly  improved  in  the  last  year. 
They  have  been  blessed  with  bountiful  crops  of  corn  and  vegetables, 
and  now  seem  to  realize  that  they  have  a  most  excellent  reservation, 
one  that  is  rich  in  soil,  and  favored  especially  in  having  a  large  quan- 
tity of  fine  timber  and  numerous  streams  and  springs  of  living  water. 

The  domestic  dissensions  existing  in  the  tribe  during  the  year  1867 
have  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  they  are  enjoying  more  prosperity, 
health,  and  quietude  than  at  any  time  since  they  left  Minnesota. 

The  prevailing  vice  of  the  tribe  is  horse-stealing ;  they  not  only  steal 
from  their  neighbors,  the  Omahas,  but  from  each  other,  and  being 
encouraged  by  rascally  white  men  who  act  in  concert  with  them,  take 
the  stolen  property  across  the  Missouri  river  into  the  State  of  Iowa, 
and  there  dispose  of  it  for  a  fraction  of  its  value.  This  and  other 
crimes  have  received  a  most  salutary  check  by  the  action  of  the  tribe  in 
Jidy  last,  in  passing  a  ex)de  of  laws  providing  severe  penalties  for  stealing 
and  other  violations  of  the  law.  It  was  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the 
best  men  in  the  tribe  that  I  prepared  the  code  of  laws  which,  with  few 
alterations,  they  passed  on  the  21st  of  July  last.  They  foresaw  the 
trouble  that  would  surely  befall  the  tribe,  unless  these  depredations 
(committed  by  bad  men  among  them)  were  stopped.  I  called  all  the 
men  of  the  tribe  together  in  grand  council,  and  explained  to  them  the 
nature  and  meaning  of  each  law,  and  told  them  to  go  home  and  talk  the 
matt'Cr  over  among  themselves  that  night,  and  to  assemble  together  the 
next  day,  and  a  vote  would  be  taken  on  each  law  separately.  This 
pleased  them,  and  when  they  met  the  next  day,  they  passed  the  laws 
(after  making  a  few  changes)  by  unanimous  vote. 

The  laws  referred  to  create  a  police  force  comprised  of  seven  men,  one 
of  whom  is  styled  captain,  and  also  provides  a  fair  salary  for  them,  to 
be  i>aid  out  of  the  annuity  money  belonging  to  the  tribe.  All  judicial 
power  is  vested  in  the  chiefs,  and  any  Indian  violating  the  law  is  arrested 
by  the  police  force  and  brought  before  the  chiefs  for  trial.  A  strong 
log  house  has  been  built  on  the  reservation  to  be  used  as  a  jail. 

Already  the  good  influence  of  the  laws  is  discernible  in  the  general 
behavior  of  tlie  tribe  and  the  gradual  decrease  in  crime. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  department  to  the  importance  of 
concentrating  all  of  the  Winnebagoes  on  their  reservation  in  Nebraska. 
Many  of  them  are  now  living  in  Wisconsin,  and  I  believe  are  under  the 
cliarge  of  a  special  agent,  and  are  receiving  their  pro-rata  share  of  the 
annuity  money.    If  this  policy  is  continued  by  the  government  it  will 
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result  in  the  permanent  dismemberment  of  the  tribe.  Many  of  the  Win- 
nebagoes  are  strongly  attached  to  their  old  homes  in  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,  and  are  loth  to  leave  there  and  come  to  their  new  one  in 
Nebraska.  They  will  never  do  so  as  long  as  the  government  sanctions 
their  remaining  away,  by  paying  them  their  share  of  annuity  money, 
and  appointing  a  special  agent  for  them.  So  long  as  any  portion  of  the 
Winnebagoes  are  permitted  to  remain  in  Wisconsin  or  Minnesota,  the 
tribe  will  be  unsettled  and  dissatisfied.  A  constant  communication  is 
now  kept  up  between  the  two  branches.  One  evil  result  of  this  policy 
of  maintaining  two  separate  agencies  hafl  shown  itself  more  particularly 
since  the  Indians  passed  the  code  of  laws  before  referred  to.  A  Winne- 
bago stealing  a  horse  in  Nebraska  is  afraid  of  detection  and  punishment 
under  their  own  laws  if  he  remains,  and  he  accordingly  makes  his  way 
to  Wisconsin  or  Minnesota  with  the  stolen  property.  Numerous  in- 
stances of  this  kind  have  occurred  in  the  last  three  months,  creating  great 
dissatisfaction. 

If  the  government  will  allot  the  land  belonging  to  the  Winnebagoes 
in  severalty,  and  pay  the  annuity  money  only  to  those  Indians  li\ing 
on  the  reservation,  it  will  speedily  concentrate  the  scattered  bands,  and 
compel  them  to  live  on  their  reservation. 

The  Winnebagoes  are  growing  exceedingly  anxious  for  the  allotment 
of  their  lands  in  severalty ;  it  is  the  principal  subject  discussed  in  every 
council.  There  is  no  treaty  provision  authorizing  an  allotment.  The 
act  of  February  21, 1863,  restricts  the  quantity  of  land  for  each  head 
of  a  family  to  80  acres,  and  makes  no  provision  whatever  for  the  unmar- 
ried males  and  females  18  years  of  age.  The  Indians  very  properly 
decline  to  receive  their  allotment  under  this  law,  giving  as  a  reason  that 
they  desire  each  head  of  a  family  to  have  at  least  ItM)  acres  of  land, 
and  ample  provision  made  for  their  unmarried  males  and  females  18 
years  of  age.  I  would,  therefore,  earnestly  recommend  that  a  treaty  be 
made  with  the  Winnebagoes  at  an  early  day,  providing  for  an  allotment 
of  their  lands  in  severalty,  and  that  the  allotment  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  80  acres  to  each  individual  member  of  the  tribe. 

The  educational  interests  of  the  tribe  are  under  the  charge  of  Miss  JB. 
G.  Hancock.  She  has  proved  herself  very  efficient  as  a  teacher,  and  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  the  Winnebago  children  are  making  rapid  progress. 

The  school  did  not  commence  until  about  the  middle  of  January  last, 
since  which  time  the  number  of  children  in  attendance  increased  so 
rapidly  that  it  was  deemed  best  to  start  another  school,  which  was  done 
by  renting  one  of  the  chief's  houses  and  employing  a  native  teacher. 

Miss  Hancock  has  inaugiurated  a  system  of  day-school,  which,  in  my 
judgment,  is  far  better  adapted  to  the  Indians  than  the  boarding-school. 
The  great  majority  of  Indian  parents  refuse  to  permit  their  children  to 
go  to  the  boarding-school,  as  it  virtually  cuts  them  off  from  all  after 
intercourse  with  them.  The  rule  with  nearly  all  Indian  boarding-schools 
is  not  to  allow  the  child  to  ever  again  see  its  parents,  or  associate  with 
them.  The  result  is,  that  in  all  instances  in  this  superintendency,  the 
boarding-schools  have  but  a  very  limited  number  of  scholars,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  are  orphans,  or  children  suffering  from  disease.  Another 
obiection  to  a  boarding-school  for  Indians  is  the  fact  that  all  of  the 
children  carry  in  their  blood  the  taint  of  scrofula,  and  the  confinement 
incident  to  boarding-school  life  develops  the  disease  to  a  frightftd  extent. 
The  day-school  permits  them  to  return  to  their  parents  every  day,  and 
does  not  materiaUy  interfere  with  their  active  out-door  life,  the  eiyoyment 
of  which  is  as  essential  to  the  good  health  and  physical  well  being  of  tiie 
Indian  as  it  is  to  the  wild  wolf  that  roams  the  prairie.    The  daily  attend- 
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ance  at  the  Winnebago  school  is  full  150  scholars,  while  the  Omaha 
Indian  boarding-school  is  almost  entirely  without  scholars,  the  attend- 
ance in  the  last  year  not  averaging  over  25  children. 

The  accompanying  report  of  Miss  Hancock  will  furnish  all  additional 
information  in  regani  to  the  school. 

In  the  last  12  months  there  have  been  built  on  the  Winnebago  reser- 
vation a  first-rate  steam  saw  and  grist  mill,  14  houses  for  the  use  of  the 
chiefs,  two  double  houses  for  the  use  of  employes,  and  one  school-house, 
all  of  which  is  provided  for  in  the  treaty  of  March  8, 1865. 

Under  an  advertisement  dated  September  24, 1868, 1  let  a  contract  to 
Messrs.  Dean  &  Ward,  for  the  construction  of  six  houses  on  the  Winne- 
bago reservation,  five  of  which  are  for  the  chiefs  and  employes,  and 
one  to  be  used  as  a  school-house.  By  the  terms  of  the  contract, "the  con- 
tractors agree  to  furnish  all  of  the  material  except  lumber,  and  construct 
the  houses  for  the  sum  of  $1,895.  They  ai'e  to  be  completed  by  the 
15th  of  December,  1868. 

The  accompanying  report  of  Agent  Matthewson,  and  statistical 
returns,  will  give  any  adc&tional  information  that  may  be  desired  by  the 
department.  r 

OMA^AS. 

This  tribe  of  Indians  pursue  "the  even  tenor  of  their  way''  qtuetly 
and  prosperously.  This  year  they  have  had  bountiful  crops  and  good 
success  in  hunting. 

They  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  their  lands  allotted  to  them  in 
severalty,  but  will  not  consent  to  the  allotment  under  the  terms  pre- 
scribed in  the  treaty  of  March  6, 1865.  Under  this  treaty  (see  article 
4th)  each  head  of  family  is  restricted  to  160  acres,  and  no  provision 
is  made  for  unmarried  females  18  years  of  age.  Some  families  have  but 
two  members,  while  others  have  from  5  to  10.  The  Indians  are  not  will- 
ing that  a  family  of  2  shall  have  as  much  land  as  a  family  of  10,  as  would 
be'the  case  if  the  allotment  is  made  under  the  treaty  of  1865,  hut  insist 
that  the  allotment  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  March  16,  1854,  which  gives  to  each  individual  Indian  of  the 
tribe  80  acres  of  land.  The  chiefs  say  that  that  portion  of  the  treaty  of 
1865  prescribing  the  mode  of  allotment  was  not  read  or  explamed  to 
them  at  the  time  the  treaty  was  made,  and  they  now  want  a  new  treaty, 
changing  the  mode  of  aUotment  so  as  to  conform  to  the  treaty  of  March 
6,1854. 

In  accordance  with  my  re(X)mmendation,  instructions  were  issued  by 
the  department  in  the  fall  of  1867  to  make  the  allotment  of  their  lands 
in  severalty,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  March  6, 
1865 ;  but  notwithstanding  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the  agent  and 
myself,  the  Indians  refuse  their  consent  to  it. 

I  would,  therefore,  recommend  that  a  treaty  be  made  with  the  Omahas 
at  an  eai*ly  day,  changing  the  mode  of  allotting  their  lauds  in  severalty 
as  defined  in  the  treaty  of  1865,  and  that  by  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
treaty  each  individual  of  the  tribe  (without  regard  to  sex)  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  80  acres  of  land.  This  will  be  fair  and  just,  and  give  entire  sat- 
isfaction to  the  tribe. 

The  Omaha  mission  school,  under  the  charge  of  the  "  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,''  is  in  a  languid  condition,  the  attendance 
having  dwindled  down  to  about  20  scholars. 

While  on  a  recent  visit  to  the  agency,  I  asked  the  chiefs  why  they 
were  dissatisfied  with  their  school,  and  why  they  would  not  send  more 
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children  to  it.  They  said  in  reply,  that  they  had  no  objection  to  the 
school,  but  they  did  not  like  the  superintendent,  Mr.  William  Hamilton, 
and  as  long  as  he  was  in  charge  of  it,  they  would  not  send  their  own 
children,  or  exeit  themselves  to  induce  other  children  to  attend  the 
school.  From  all  that  I  can  learn  the  school  su^ierintendent  has  incurred 
the  ill  will  of  the  chiefs  by  taking  part  in  the  domestic  dissensions  of 
the  tribe,  taking  sides  with  some  against  others.  I  am  fully  satisfied  that 
until  a  change  is  made  in  the  superintendent  by  the  board  of  missions, 
the  school  will  fail  in  its  object,  and  the  money  expended  every  year  for 
its  maintenance  will  be  \irtually  thrown  away. 

The  board  of  missions  under  their  conti*act  with  the  government 
receive  the  sum  of  $3,750  annimlly  for  school  purposes,  which  is  paid 
out  of  the  annuity  money  of  the  Omahas.  If  this  sum,  or  even  two- 
thirds  of  it,  was  expended  annuaUy  in  maintaining  two  good  day- 
schools,  all  the  children  of  the  tribe  would  be  benefitted  by  it,  while 
under  the  present  system  the  number  benefitted  is  very  limited. 

The  accompanying  report  of  Agent  Gallon  is  an  able  and  Ml  review 
of  the  condition  of  5ie  Indians  and  the  agency,  to  which  I  respectfully 
refer  you. 

SANTEE  SIOUX. 

The  condition  of  these  Indians  has  been  in  some  degree  improved  in 
the  past  year;  but  their  progress  in  all  respects  is  seriously  retarded  by 
the  feeling  of  uncertainty  which  prevails  in  the  tribe  as  to  their  future. 

Tlie  refusal  of  the  government  thus  far  to  enter  again  into  treaty  rela- 
tions with  them,  and  other  evidences  of  indiffei-ence  in  regard  to  their 
welfare,  induce  them  to  believe  that  their  case  is  hopeless,  and  that  the 
curse  now  resting  on  all  their  people  for  the  crimes  of  which  only  a  part 
of  them  are  guilty,  will  never  be  lifted  from  them.  The  result  of  this 
feeling  is  to  completely  demoralize  and  discourage  them.  The  men  were 
once  industrious,  but  are  now  rapidly  degenerating  into  vagabondism. 
The  women  of  this  tribe  were  once  remarkable  for  their  virtue,  but  now, 
I  regret  to  say,  are  notorious  for  a  lack  of  it. 

Agent  Stone,  in  his  accompanying  rei)ort,  uses  the  following  language: 

I  beg  leave  to  call  jour  attention  to  what  has  beeu,  and  now  is,  the  great  drawback  to  all 
future  improvement  among  those  Indians,  and,  if  the  matter  is  not  spe^i I  v  corrected,  I  give 
it  as  my  candid  opinion,  the  future  of  this  people  is  ruined.  I  refer  to  their  unsettled  and 
undetermined  condition. 

If  it  is  ihe  desire  of  the  government  to  save  this  tribe  from  utter  and 
hopeless  degradation,  and  place  them  in  a  position  where  they  will 
eventually  sustain  themselves,  independent  of  the  government,  I  would 
earnestly  recommend  that  a  treaty  be  negotiated  by  which  a  reservation 
will  be  giniranteed  to  them  as  a  permanent  home,  a  part  of  their  former 
annuities  and  scbool  fund  restored,  and  such  other  aid  as  their  destitute 
condition  may  require. 

I  refer  you  to  the  full  and  comprehensive  report  of  Agent  Stone  for 
additional  information  in  regard  to  this  tribe. 

PAVITNEES. 

This  tribe  is  gradually  becoming  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
buffalo  cannot  last  forever,  and  that  in  a  few  years  they  will  have  to  rely 
upon  the  products  of  the  soil  for  a  maintenance,  and  abandon  the 
uncertainty  of  the  cha«e.  They  are,  therefore,  anxious  to  commence  the 
work  of  fanning,  and  the  chiefs,  at  a  council  held  with  them  at  the  time 
of  the  recent  annual  payments,  expressed  a  wish  that  I  would  expend 
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a  part  of  their  annuity  money  in  purchasing  for  them  wagons,  ploughs 
and  harness,  in  order  that  they  might  commence  work  in  the  coming 
spring.  This  disposition  to  learn  to  work  and  till  the  soil  is  of  recent 
birth  with  the  Pawnees,  and  should  be  in  every  way  encouraged  by  the 
government. 

As  soon  as  they  gain  some  knowledge  of  farming,  they  will  naturally 
want  a  division  of  their  lands  into  farms  for  each  family,  as  provided  in 
article  VI  of  the  treaty  of  September  24,  1857. 

The  manual-labor  schools  are  now  in  a  thriving  condition,  and  under 
the  efficient  management  of  Mrs.  Piatt  (the  teacher  in  charge)  and  her 
assistants,  I  feel  confident  the  schools  will  prove  a  success. 

I  approve  of  the  suggestion  made  by  Mrs.  Piatt  in  her  report,  that  a 
day  school,  in  addition  to  the  manual-labor  schools,  would  be  of  great 
service  to  the  tribe,  and  would  recommend  that  a  part  of  the  money 
appropriated  under  the  treaty  of  1857,  for  the  maintenance  of  schools,  be 
used  to  establish  a  daily  school  on  the  reservation.  The  manual-labor 
schools  are  necessarily  boarding  schools,  and,  of  course^  encounter  the 
strong  prejudice  of  the  Indian  against  any  system  which  proposes  to 
separate  him  from  his  children. 

After  a  child  enters  the  boarding  school  it  is  seldom  permitted  to  see 
its  parents,  and  never  allowed  to  associate  with  them.  It  effectually 
separates  the  parent  from  the  child.  The  Indian  acts  and  feels  very 
much  as  the  white  parent  would  under  similar  circumstances,  and  only 
consents  that  his  child  shall  enter  the  school  when  compelled  to  do  so 
by  the  chiefs  and  the  agent.  Owing  to  this  fact  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  keep  the  boarding  school  up  to  its  proper  standard. 

The  day  school  will  secure  a  fiill  attendance  of  children,  and  the  money 
approi)riated  for  schools  every  year  will  thus  contribute  to  the  benefit  of 
all. 

.  I  recommend  to  your  careful  perusal  the  interesting  report  of  Agent 
Whaley,  and  of  Mrs.  E.  G.  Piatt,  the  teacher  in  charge. 

OTTOES  AND  MISSOURIAS. 

As  regards  these  Indians  I  have  only  to  refer  you  to  the  views  pre- 
sented, and  recommendations  contained  in  my  annual  report  for  the  year 
18G7.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Congress  at  its  last  session  failed 
to  appropriate  money  to  sun^ey  the  Ottoe  and  Missouria  reservation,  as 
recommended  by  the  department.  Until  this  survey  is  made  no  sale  can 
be  made  of  their  lands,  nor  can  they  receive  any  part  of  their  lands  in 
severalty,  as  provided  in  the  treaty  of  March  15,  1854. 

This  year  their  crops  have  almost  entirely  failed,  owing  to  the  extreme 
dry  weather  and  the  depredations  of  grasshoppers,  and  they  are  com- 
pelled to  rely  exclusively  in  the  next  year  on  their  annuity  money  (now 
reduced  to  $9,000  per  year)  for  provisions,  clothing,  and  all  else  necessary 
to  their  comfort.  To  add  to  the  misfortunes  of  this  tribe,  the  wild  Indians 
have  taken  possession  of  their  old  hunting  grounds  on  the  Republican 
river,  and  they  are  afraid  to  venture  out  far  from  their  reservation  in 
search  of  buftalo.  Under  these  circumstances  the  small  portion  of  their 
annuity  money  ^appropriated  foi:  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1869) 
now  on  hand  will  necessarily  be  expended  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
coming  winter  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Their  reservation  contains  an  area  of  153,600  acres,  and  the  land  is  not 
surpassed  in  the  west  for  its  fertility  and  advantageous  location.  The 
Indians  are  clamorous  that  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  1854  shall 
be  carried  out,  their  lands  allotted  to  them  in  severalty,  and  the  residue 
sold. 
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They  fully  understand  that  they  have  no  use  for  so  large  a  body  of 
land,  and  are  anxious  that  the  residue  (after  the  allotment  in  seversdty) 
shall  be  sold  as  provided  by  treaty,  and  the  proceeds  expended  in  build- 
ing houses,  purchasing  stock,  farming  imi>lements,  and  all  other  things 
necessary  to  establish  them  permanently  and  comfortably. 

Their  land  is  of  the  best  quality,  is  well  watered,  and  contains  an 
abundance  of  timber.  If  offered  for  sale  it  will  bring  a  high  price.  I 
would  therefore  again  recommend  that  the  attention  of  Congress  be 
urgently  called  to  the  condition  of  the  Ottoes  and  Missourias,  and  the 
imi)erative  necessity  for  an  appropriation  of  money  to  survey  their  reser- 
vation, in  order  that  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1854  may  be  carried 
out. 

UPPER  PLATTE  ^GENCY. 

The  great  source  of  complaint  with  that  portion  of  the  Indians  of  this 
agency  living  north  of  Fort  Laramie  wa«  the  military  occupation  of  the 
region  of  country  lying  north  of  Fort  Laramie,  known  as  the  Powder 
Eiver  country. 

The  peace  commissions  met  many  of  the  Indians  at  Fort  Laramie  in 
the  months  of  April  and  May  last,  and  made  a  treaty  with  them,  and 
during  the  spring  abandoned  the  forts  located  along  the  Powder  Kiver 
road. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  treaties  made  with  the  Sionx,  northern  Chey- 
ennes,  and  northern  Arapahoes,  the  Indians  agree  to  cease  all  hostilities 
against  the  whites^  and  to  remove  to  the  new  reservation  set  aside  for 
them,  the  boundanes  of  which  are  fully  defined  in  the  treaties. 

The  terms  of  their  treaties  are  most  liberal  to  the  Indians,  and  hold 
out  every  reasonable  inducement  for  them  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments thereof.  As  yet,  however,  comparatively  few  of  them  have  shown 
a  disposition  to  go  to  the  new  reservation.  The  formidable  chiefs  Red 
Cloud  and  The  Man  Afraid  of  His  Horse,  with  their  bands,  are  now  camped 
on  the  waters  of  Powder  river^  preparing  for  their  winter  hunt,  and 
while  they  declare  themselves  fnendly  and  willing  to  observe  the  treaty, 
they  have  not  yet  moved  to  the  new  reservation.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  all  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  northern  bands  (except  Red  Cloud) 
have  signed  the  treaties^  there  are  a  great  many  prowling  parties  of  Indians 
from  that  region  committing  depredations  on  the  settlers  near  the  forts, 
and  along  the  line  of  the  railroad.  This  can  be  explained  but  in  one 
way:  the  chiefs  and  headmen  who  do  the  talking,  sign  the  treaties,  and 
receive  the  ''lion's  share"  of  all  the  presents,  have  little  or  no  control 
over  the  young  men  of  their  bands.  The  experience  of  the  peace  com- 
mission in  the  last  two  years  with  those  wild  Indians  will  bear  me  out 
in  the  statement  that,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  only  those  who  sign  ihe 
treaty  who  pretend  to  observe  its  obligations.  The  rank  and  file  will 
assist  in  eating  the  provisions,  accept  of  their  share  of  presents,  and 
perhaps  the  next  day  join  a  stealing  or  war  party,  and  recommence  their 
depredations.  The  policy  of  the  peace  commission,  as  set  forth  in 
their  recent  treaties,  by  which  the  Indians  are  required  to  locate  within 
certain  prescribed  limits  of  comitry,  and  withholding  from  them  all  the 
benefits  of  the  treaty  unless  they  move  to  the  country  designated  for 
them,  and  remain  there  in  peace,  in  my  judgment  aftbrds  the  only  remedy 
for  the  many  existing  evOs  gi'owing  out  of  our  intercourse  with  these 
wild  tribes.  Spotted  Tail,  Swift  Bear,  and  their  followers,  numbering  in 
all  about  1,200  Indians,  have  acted  in  the  utmost  good  faith,  and  in  com- 
pliance with  the  treaty  have  moved  from  their  hunting  grounds  south 
of  the  Platte  river  to  t^e  ue^  T^«fcx\^\\QTv  in.  Dakota. 
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The  action  of  Congress  in  withholding  appropriations  from  the  depart- 
ment for  the  Indians  of  this  agency,  and  placing  money  to  subsist  them 
and  to  carry  out  the  stipulations  of  the  recent  treaties  in  the  hands  of 
Lieutenant  General  Sherman,  virtually  places  these  Indians  under  the 
care  and  control  of  the  military. 

All  of  the  Indians  who  have  gone  to  the  new  reservation  in  Dakota 
are  now  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Kandall,  under  the  immediate  control  of 
General  William  S.  Harney,  who  has  laid  in  ample  stores  of  provisions 
for  all  who  may  come  in  during  the  winter.  No  part  of  the  Indians  of 
this  agency  are  now  under  the  charge  of  agents  of  the  department. 

GREAT  NEMAHA  AGENCY. 

The  lowas,  I  am  glad  to  report,  are  making  commendable  progress  in 
all  respects,  but  especially  in  farming. 

The  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Missouri  have  been  unsettled,  and  a  good  deal 
demoralized  by  the  failure  of  Congress  to  ratify  the  treaty  made  with 
them  in  the  month  of  February,  18G7.  They  were  told  at  the  time  the 
treaty  was  signed  that  it  would  soon  be  ratified  by  the  Senate,  and  that 
they  would  be  removed  to  their  new  homes  in  the  Indian  territory,  since 
which  time  they  have  shown  no  disposition  to  plant  or  cultivate  the  soil. 
The  full  report  of  Agent  Norris  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  this  agency 
will  give  the  department  all  necessary  information.  , 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  B.  DENM AN, 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Hon.  N.  G.  TayloRj 

Commistdoner  of  Indian  Affairs^  Washington^  D.  C 
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Great  Nemaha  Agency, 
Nohart^  Nebraska^  August  24,  1868. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  department,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  my  third  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency. 

The  health  of  the  Iowa  tribe,  generally  speaking,  is  good,  although 
there  have  been  10  or  15  deaths  among  them  the  past  year,  with  a  corre- 
sponding number  of  births.. 

The  lowas  number,  according  to  a  late  census,  245;  this  deficiency 
from  last  year's  census  is  accounted  for  in  this  way:  for  the  past  three 
or  four  years  there  has  been  living  upon  this  reserve  with  the  Iowa 
Indians  a  party  of  disaffected  Winnebago  Indians,  varying  in  number 
from  50  to  150,  and  upon  one  or  two  occasions  since  I  have  had  charge 
here  they  have  numbered  more  than  the  lowas  for  a  few  days. 

They  would  then  wander  off  through  the  country,  reducing  the  ;ium- 
ber  left  upon  this  reserve  to  50  or  60. 

Those  that  remained  here  most  of  the  time  intermarried  with  the  lowas, 
and  some  30  or  40  were  adopted  into  the  Iowa  tribe.  Affairs  went  on  in 
this  way  until  last  spring,  when  some  difficulty  arose  between  the  two 
tribes,  which  resulted  in  the  lowas  having  every  Winnebago  stricken 
from  their  rolls.  This  so  provoked  the  Winnebagoes  that  in  less  than  two 
weeks  they  all  left  here  and  started  down  the  Missouri  river  in  canoes, 
expecting  to  return  to  their  old  haunts  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota, 
thereby  reducing  the  Iowa  tribe  to  their  present  number. 
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The  lowas  have  done  more  this  year  than  ever  before  in  the  way  of 
farming,  having  broken  up  and  fenced  about  150  acres  of  new  ground. 
Their  crop  of  coin,  however,  will  not  be  more  than  one-half  of  the  amount 
raised  last  year,  on  account  of  the  severe  dry  weather  during  the  pa^t 
two  months.  Fields  that  would  have  raised  40  and  50  bushels  to  the 
acre,  had  the  season  been  favorable,  will  not  now  yield  more  than  10  or  15. 
There  are  some  fields  planted  which  will  produce  nothing.  This  wa« 
caused  by  there  being  no  rain  just  at  the  time  the  ears  should  have 
jQiade  their  appearance  upon  the  stalks. 

The  potato  crop  will  be  nearly  a  total  failure,  on  account  of  the  drought 
For  information  as  to  the  breadth  of  ground  planted  and  produce  raised, 
I  refer  you  to  statistical  returns  of  farming,  &c.,  enclosed  w  ith  this  report 

The  lowas,  although  living  in  one  of  the  best  wheat  regions  in  the 
United  States,  and  using  flour  exclusively  for  bread  so  long  as  they  have 
money  to  buy  it,  have  raised  ho  wheat  since  I  have  been  here.  This 
arises  from  the  fact  that  they  have  been  unable  to  procure  seed.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  they  would  raise  a  sufficient  quantity  of  whe^it  for  their 
own  bread;  if  they  were  furnished  every  spring  with  the  necessary  amount 
of  seed.  It  would  be  imi)os8ible  for  them  to  keep  their  own  seed,  from 
the  fact  that  as  soon  as  it  was  threshed  it  would  all  go  to  the  mill,  either 
to  be  ground  up  into  flour  for  their  own  use  or  be  sold.  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  economy  to  the  tribe,  as  well  as  advance  their  farming  interests, 
to  fujjnish  them  annually  with  about  100  bushels  of  seed  wheat,  which  I 
think,  if  properly  distributed  among  them,  would  be  sufficient  to  raise 
wheat  enough  to  furnish  bread  for  the  whole  tribe. 

The  Indians  will  suffer  to  some  extent  this  winter  on  account  of  the 
total  loss  of  their  bean  crop,  which  they  depend  upon,  to  a  great  extent, 
for  their  winter  food,  and  which  has  been  entirely  destroyed  by  grass- 
hoppers within  the  past  three  weeks. 

The  Iowa  school  has  been  kept  going  constantly  during  school  hours 
for  the  i)ast  year,  but  with  poor  success  in  advancing  the  scholars  in  edu- 
cation. This  I  do  not  attribute  to  any  lack  of  attention  or  energy  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  but  entirely  to  parents  and  children.  The  parents 
do  not  feel  any,  or  at  least  but  httle,  interest  in  the  advancement  of  their 
children  in  education,  while,  upon  the  part  of  the  children,  there  are  but 
few  that  have  become  enough  interested  to  attend  with  anything  hke 
regularity.  For  particulars  as  to  attendance,  branches  taught,  &c.,  I 
refer  you  to  the  teaeher's  report  enclosed  herewith. 

The  carpenter  has  done  a  great  deal  of  work  the  past  summer,  having 
filled  the  place  of  both  carpenter  and  wagon-maker.  Although  he  has 
erected  no  new  buildings  the  past  summer,  he  has  been  kei)t  bus^'  in 
repairing  the  old  ones,  so  far  as  he  had  materials  to  work  with,  and  in 
repairing  the  wagons  and  ploughs  belonging  to  the  tribe,  which  is  no 
light  job,  as  there  are  scarcely  two  days  in  the  week  that  a  wagon  or 
plougib,  and  sometimes  both,  do  not  come  to  the  shop  for  repairs. 

The  blacksmith  has  done  a  large  amount  of  work  during  the  summer, 
and  has  given  complete  satisfaction  to  the  Indians. 

The  lowas  have  been  moderately  temperate  during  the  past  summer; 
in  fact,  there  has  been  less  dissipation  among  them  during  the  i)ast  six 
months  than  at  any  time  since  I  have  had  charge  of  this  agency.  They 
appear,  at  last,  to  realize  the  importance  of  going  to  wcrk  and  trjing  to 
do  something  for  themselves.  I  think  if  they  could  have  a  little  assist- 
ance in  the  shape  of  cattle,  wagons,  and  ploughs,  to  work  with,  from  the 
department,  it  would  encourage  them  to  do  more  in  the  way  of  farming 
and  fencing. 

The  Sac  and  Fox  of  lillmoxiYV  tribe  of  Indians,  who  embrace  a  part  of 
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this  agency,  are  located  about  six  miles  west  of  agent's  house  and  oflSce. 
They  have  a  fine  tract  of  about  16,000  acres  of  land,  with  a  moderate 
supply  of  timber  and  plenty  of  water.  They  number,  including  women 
and  children,  82.  They  do  but  little  in  the  way  of  farming,  and  almost 
all  the  work  done  in  the  way  of  planting,  &c.^  is  done  by  the  women. 
They  depend  almost  entirely  upon  their  annuities  for  clothing  and  sub- 
sistence. They  have  no  school  and  keep  no  employes.  They  are  rather 
indolent  and  considerably  given  to  dissipation.  I  attribute  their  indis- 
position to  take  hold  and  cultivate  their  lands  to  this  cause,  viz:  In  the 
month  of  February,  1867,  they  made  a  treaty  selling  their  lands  here  to 
the  United  States  and  buying  a  like  number  of  acres  in  the  Indian  ter- 
ritory, south  of  Kansas  and  west  of  Arkansas.  At  the  time  they  made 
the  treaty  they  were  told  that  it  would  be  ratified  by  the  Senate  imme- 
diately, and  that  they  would  be  removed  to  their  new  lands  the  follow- 
ing fall.  Since  that  time  they  have  shown  no  disposition  to  do  anything 
upon  their  present  reservation  in  the  way  of  improvement,  but  seem  to 
be  expecting  to  be  called  upon  to  move  away  at  any  moment. 
Very  respectfuUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  NOERIS, 
United  States  Indian  Agent 
Colonel  H.  B.  Denman, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs^  Omdha^  Nebraska. 


No.  56. 


Great  Nemaha  Agency, 
yohartj  Nebraska^  August  20, 1868. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  my  first  annual  report  in  reference 
to  the  Iowa  Indian  school,  placed  under  my  charge  on  the  1st  day  of 
October,  1867. 

1.  Number  of  scholars:  whole  number  of  scholars  attending  since 
October  1,  1867,  70 :  average  attendance,  20. 

2.  Branches  taugnt,  viz :  Beading,  spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
The  Iowa  Indian  school  cannot  be  called  a  success.    While  a  limited 

number  who  are  mixed  bloods,  and  have  acquired  the  English  language 
from  their  parents,  have  made  commendable  progress  in  the  branches 
taught,  the  majority  are  slow  to  learn  and  seem  to  have  no  desire  to 
excel  in  anything  but  the  rough  sports  and  avocations  of  their  ancestors. 

I  find  it  is  impossible  to  procure  anything  like  a  regular  attendance  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils.  They  had  much  rather  spend  their  time  in  roam- 
ing the  prairies,  playing  ball,  &c.,  than  to  submit  to  the  confinement  of 
the  school-room. 

The  majority  of  the  children  understand  no  other  language  than  their 
native  tongue,  and  it  is  impossible  to  advance  them  in  the  rudiments,  even, 
of  an  English  education  to  any  satisfactory  extent,  when  neither  teacher 
nor  pupil  can  make  themselves  understood,  except  it  be  through  the 
medium  of  an  interpreter.  I  am  con^^nced  that  the  only  means  of  making 
the  school  a  success  under  the  present  system  is  to  employ,  if  practicable, 
a  teacher  who  understands  the  Iowa  lingo  to  some  extent — one  who  can 
explain  the  meaning  of  his  lesson  sufficiently  to  stamp  it  upon  the  mind 
and  produce  an  impression  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

JOHN  N.  GERE, 
Teacher  of  the  Iowa  Indinn  School. 

C.  H.  NORRIS, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
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No.  57. 

Pawnee  Indian  Agency, 

Oenoa^  Nebraska^  August  20,  1868. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  department, 
I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  the  following  report  relative  to  the 
affairs  of  this  agency  for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1868. 

The  Pawnees  in  the  fall  of  1868  secured  their  crop  of  com  in  good 
condition,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  considerably  better  than  was  antici- 
pated at  the  time  of  my  last  annual  report.  By  reason  of  the  favorable 
fall  weather  it  matured  finely,  and  they  had  a  large  crop.  They  gave 
liberally  to  the  Ponca  Indians,  whose  crop  had  failed,  and  considerable 
to  other  tribes  who  v^ited  them.  They  sold  considerable  in  exchange 
for  groceries  and  other  necessaries  from,  time  to  time  during  the  winter, 
and  still  have  some  of  the  crop  on  hand. 

They  were  also  successful  in  their  hunting  in  the  summer  of  1867,  and 
had  fair  success  during  the  winter  of  1867  and  1868.  On  both  of  these 
hunts  they  obtained  a  good  supply  of  buffalo  meat,  and  as  corn  and 
meat  constitute  the  chief  apticles  of  food  among  the  tribe,  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  the  important  item  of  provisions  they  have  been  weU  sup- 
plied during  the  entire  past  year. 

In  June  last  I  distributed  to  them  the  portion  of  their  annuity  which 
is  payable  in  goods,  among  w^hich  was  a  large  supply  of  blankets  of  good 
quality,  and  many  other  articles  of  necessity,  so  that  the  tribe  at  this 
time  may  be  considered  well  supplied  with  food  and  clothing,  and  in  a 
good  condition,  for  when  an  Indian  has  these  he  is  generally  happy  and 
contented  and  borrows  no  trouble  about  the  future. 

At  the  proper  time  last  spring  the  Pawnees  again  put  in  their  crop 
of  corn  and  beans,  and  potatoes  and  squashes,  all  of  which  they  culti- 
vated and  attended  to  up  to  the  time  they  went  out  on  their  hunt  during 
the  fore  part  of  July. 

For  many  years  there  has  not  been  a  better  season  for  crops  in  Nebras- 
ka than  the  present  one,  and  everything  grew  finely  and  promised  an 
abundant  harvest  up  to  the  3d  or  4th  day  of  August  instant.  •  At  that 
time  all  our  hoi)es  and  all  the  fine  prospects  for  the  Pawnees  were  blasted 
in  a  single  day.  Then  came  that  scourge  which  has  become  to  be  so 
much  feared  by  the  farmers  in  this  section  of  country,  the  grasshoppers. 
They  came  in  a  cloud  so  thick  as  to  actually  obscure  the  sun,  and  fell  to 
devouring  every  green  thing.  They  covered  the  entire  surface  of  the 
land,  in  some  places  two  or  three  deep.  They  were  upon  all  the  vines 
and  every  blade  of  corn ;  upon  the  houses  and  ujwn  the  trees.  In  three 
days  the  destruction  was  nearly  complete.  The  vines  were  all  destroyed, 
every  leaf  of  com  had  disappeared,  and  the  silks  and  small  endjs  of 
nearly  every  ear  of  com  eaten  off  down  to  the  cob,  all  the  beans  and 
potatoes  entirely  destroyed,  and  many  of  the  trees  were  as  destitute  of 
foliage  as  in  mid- winter.  So  complete  an  inundation  of  grasshoppers 
was  never  before  known  at  this  agency. 

This  is  a  great  misfortune  for  the  Pawnees,  as  they  lose  the  entire 
crop  except  the  com,  and  nearly  all  of  that;  though  some  pieces  are  not 
so  badly  injured  as  others,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  small  portion  may  yet 
be  matured.  In  addition  to  this  the  Pawnees  have  not  had  their  usual 
success  this  summer  in  procuring  a  supply  of  buffalo  meat. 

They  left  here  in  July,  with  the  intention  of  remaining  out  and  hunt- 
ing till  about  the  last  of  September.  But  the  hostile  Sioux  were  so 
numerous  on  the  hunting  ground,  and  annoyed  them  so  much,  that  they 
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have  retnmed.  They  say  the  Sioux  did  not  offer  to  meet  them  in  battle, 
but  would  keep  out  of  the  way  until  the  Pawnees  "made  a  surround^'  of 
buffaloes  and  became  scattered  out  in  chafing  the  buffalo,  and  then 
attack  small  parties  in  different  directions,  and  the  camp,  which  was  at 
such  times  nearly  without  protection. 

The  Pawnees  would  then  have  to  return  to  camp  to  defend  their  fam- 
ilies, and  thus  the  day  woidd  be  consumed  in  driving  back  the  Sioux, 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  meat  which  they  killed  would  spoil  before  they 
could  secure  it. 

And  though  they  found  plenty  of  buffaloes,  and  killed  a  great  many, 
they  were  able  to  obtain  but  little  of  the  meat. 

In  these  skirmishes  six  Pawnees  and  two  Poncas  were  killed,  and 
finally  becoming  discouraged,  they  abandoned  the  hunt  and  returned 
with  what  they  had.  • 

In  view  of  these  unfortunate  occurrences,  the  prospect  of  the  tribe  for 
the  year  to  come  is  not  flattering,  and  though  they  have  sufficient  for 
the  present,  they  will  doubtless  many  of  them  suffer  during  the  coming 
winter. 

One  hundred  Pawnees  again  enlisted  last  spring,  and  were  mustered 
into  the  United  States  service  as  scouts,  under  Major  Worth.  They  are 
still  in  the  service,  and  are  stationed  most  of  the  time  at  various  points 
on  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  urged  the  necessity  of  establishing  peace 
between  the  Pawnee  and  Sioux  Indians.  I  do  not  sui>pose  this  can  be 
accomplished  until  the  Sioux  Indians  have  established  treaty  relations 
with  the  government.  But  I  deem  it  of  so  great  importance  to  the  suc- 
cessful management  of  this  agency,  that  I  again  suggest  that  the  subject 
receive  attention  at  the  earliest  day  practicable.  The  hostile  Sioux  are 
frequently  making  raids  upon  this  agency,  and  the  employes  are 
compelled  to  be  constantly  armed  for  self-protection,  and  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  induce  them  to  remain  and  perform  their  duties  under  this 
constant  state  of  fear  and  alarm. 

The  schools  for  Indian  children  are  in  a  better  condition  than  ever 
before,  and  are  promising  of  success. 

I  have  supplied  the  school-room  with  school  furniture,  and  the  chil- 
dren with  books,  and  they  cheerfully  attend  to  their  studies,  without 
feeling  that  they  are  deprived  of  their  liberty. 

A  portion  of  the  older  boys  are  detailed  every  day  for  out-door  work 
on  the  school  farm,  and,  I  venture  to  say,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  the 
same  number  of  white  boys  of  their  age  who  would  do  as  weU  a«  they 
do.  Tliey  are  becoming  accustomed  to  all  kinds  of  farm  work,  and  this 
season  did  all  the  binding  and  setting  up  of  small  grain  in  the  harvest 
field. 

The  wheat  and  oats  on  the  school  farm  were  nearly  all  cut  when  the 
grasshoppers  came,  and  were  secured  with  comparatively  small  loss. 

For  future  details  relative  to  the  school  I  refer  to  the  teacher's  report, 
which,  together  with  that  of  the  farmer,  is  herewith  submitted. 

With  a  railroad  running  through  the  entire  State  of  Nebraska,  and 
the  country  where  the  buffalo  is  accustomed  to  roam  becoming  rapidly 
settled  by  white  people  along  all  the  w-ater-courses,  it  is  evident  that 
the  buffaloes  will  soon  disappear,  or  be  driven  so  far  away  that  the  tribe 
will  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  chase,  and  rely  for  subsistence  solely 
upon  the  products  of  the  soil. 

With  this  fact  in  view,  I  have  had  many  "talks''  with  the  chiefs  of 
the  tribe  during  the  pa^st  year,  and  they  fully  understand  the  necessity  of 
acquiring  a  better  knowledge  of  agricultural  pursuits. 
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They  are  willing  and  anxious  that  a  large  portion  of  their  annuity 
which  is  now  paid  to  them  in  goods  and  money  shall  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breaking  up  more  land,  and  for  supplying  them  with  wagons, 
harnesses,  and  agricultural  implements. 

If  this  can  be  done  they  promise  that  they  will  go  to  work  themselves 
and  induce  their  young  men  to  follow  their  example.  It  appears  to  me 
that  this  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  to  them  and  that  the 
experiment  is  well  woilh  trying. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHAKLES  H.  WHALEY, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
Colonel  H.  B.  Denman, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs^  Omahaj  Nebraska. 


No.  58. 


Pawnee  Indian  Agency,  Nebraska, 

Pawnee  Manual  Labor  School, 

August  19,  1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor,  in  compliance  with  your  request,  to  submit  my 
report  for  the  past  year. 

With  thankfulness  to  God  we  acknowledge. a  remarkable  state  of 
general  health  in  our  family,  as  we  have  had  very  few  cases  of  casual 
sickness ;  and  though  that  scourge  of  childhood,  the  whooping-cough, 
has  visited  us,  all  were  well  in  a  few  weeks. 

There  have  been  four  cases  of  chronic  disease  of  long  standing,  two  of 
the  subjects  of  which  have  died ;  thus  reducing  our  number,  which  we 
reported  last  year  at  68,  and  another  has  been  returned  to  the  village, 
being  considered  an  unfit  subject  for  our  efforts,  leaving  us  65  scholars. 
The  children  have  made  commendable  progress  in  their  general  studies, 
and  a  marked  improvement  in  speaking  and  writing  English,  and  having 
the  past  quarter  secured  as  an  assistant  Miss  P.  Marten,  an  experienced 
teaeher,  I  am  expecting  a  more  rapid  development  of  mind,  in  both 
departments,  than  has  been  made  hitherto. 

The  design  reported  last  year  of  having  a  regular  employment  for 
every  child  has  been  carried  out,  and  to-day  we  are  decidedly  a  manual 
labor  school,  and  expect  to  make  continual  advancement  in  that  direc- 
tion also. 

Twenty  of  the  older  boys,  under  the  kindly  and  winning  influence  of 
my  associate  teacher,  Mr.  Frank  P.  Fields,  are  emulous  of  the  privilege  of 
being  on  detail  for  labor,  instead  of  manifesting  what  is  generally  termed 
Indian  laziness. 

The  older  girls  are  making  daily  improvements  in  their  kno\^ledge  of 
housekeeping,  and  all  in  that  of  seaming. 

Owing  to  influences  beyond  our  immediate  control  several  of  the  older 
children  last  fall  manifested  a  feeling  of  unrest,  and  six  of  the  boys  went 
on  the  hunt  with  their  people  without  permission,  but  they  all  returned 
to  us,  and  are  again  quietly  performing  duty. 

We  have  not  asked  for  an  additional  number  of  scholars  during  the 
year,  as  has  been  the  custom,  because  we  found  the  house  so  destitute 
in  ev^ry  department  of  conveniences  for  conducting  the  school  properly, 
and  now  that,  through  your  unceasing  efforts,  sir,  we  find  our  school- 
room nicely  furnished,  our  sitting  rooms  comfortably  seated,  and  the 
housekeeping  department  in  a  more  livable  condition,  we  can  only 
ask  that  our  school  may  be  increased  to  75,  as  that  is  all  that  pan  be 
accommodated  with  our  present  facilities. 
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But  as  we  visit  the  Pawnee  villages  and  see  the  throngs  of  bright 
little  children  that  circle  around  us,  the  question  arises,  has  not  the  time 
arrived  when  the  two  additional  schools  for  which  their  treaty  condi- 
tionally provides  should  be  immediately  supplied! 

Especially  does  this  question  commend  itself  to  the  citizens  of  Ne- 
braska. 

Will  they  have  a  mass  of  wild,  uncultivated  minds  growing  up  in  their 
midst  to  curse  them,  or  will  they  give  a  small  portion  of  what  they  owe 
this  people  for  the  vast  tracts  of  rich  land  which  they  have  received 
from  them,  to  transmute  them  into  peaceful  and  agreeable  citizens,  as 
we  are  proving  eveiy  day  they  may  become  f  # 

The  chiefs  with  whom  I  have  conversed  look  with  great  favor  upon 
the  establishment  of  a  day  school  rightly  managed. 

I  believe^  sir,  it  would  be  a  success,  reserving  the  school  now  in  opera- 
tion in  which  to  give  a  further  finish  to  the  cQfferent  classes  in  letters, 
and  also  instruct  them  in  proper  habits  of  manual  labor. 

Notwithstanding  the  improvements  you  have  already  made  for  us, 
we  are  yet  in  great  need  of  others,  especially  the  fencing  of  our  premises, 
the  building  of  proi)er  out-houses,  the  constructing  of  reservoirs,  that 
we  may  have  a  supply  of  soft  water,  and  of  drains  that  the  waste  water 
may  be  conducted  firom  our  doors. 

With  the  hope  that  this  report  may  be  acceptable  and  my  suggestions 
meet  your  approbation, 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

ELVIEA  G.  PLATT, 

Teacher  in  Charge* 

Major  C.  H.  Whaley, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


No.  59. 


Winnebago  Agency,  Nebraska, 

September  1,  1868. 

Sir  :  The  past  year  has  been  one  of  peace  and  quietness  among  the 
Winnebago  tribe  of  Indians,  and  the  general  health  of  the  tribe  has  been 
good. 

Much  has  been  done  the  past  year  to  nfake  this  much-abused  tribe 
comfortable,  and  to  feel  that  they  have  at  last  found  a  home  where  they 
may  hope  to  remain  and  cultivate  the  soil,  with  the  feeling  that  it  is 
theirs,  and  that  their  children  will  not  in  a  few  days  be  driven  from  their 
well-tilled  and  productive  lands,  and  the  graves  of  their  fathers,  to  some 
uncultivated  and  unprotected  portion  of  the  land,  where  labor  will  not 
receive  such  bountiful  rewards.  There  has  been  built  on  the  reservation 
during  the  past  year  a  steam  saw  and  grist  mill,  two  double  houses  for 
employes,  14  chiefs'  houses,  and  a  school-house. 

The  grist-mill  is  three  stories  high,  with  heavy  hard-wood  timbers 
from  top  to  foundation,  and  built  in  the  most,  substantial  manner.  The 
building  is  second  to  none,  if  not  the  best  constructed  mill  building  in 
northern  Nebraska. 

The  tribe  has  recently  adopted  a  code  of  laws  for  their  government, 
which,  if  rigidly  enforced,  will,  I  think,  be  of  great  advantage  to  them. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  laws  which  they  have  adopted 
a  police  force  has  been  organized,  consisting  of  a  captain,  lieutenant, 
and  five  privates,  whose  duties  are  to  arrest  offenders,  and  attend  to  the 
execution  of  the  laws  generally. 
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On  the  13th  day  of  January  last  Miss  E.  Y.  Hancock  commenced  a 
school  for  the  Winnebagoes,  and  is  still  performing  the  duties  of  teacher 
with  flattering  results. 

I  respectfully  refer  the  department  to  the  accompanying  report  of  Miss 
Hancock  for  information  as  to  what  has  been  accomplished  through  her 
labors. 

In  August  last  I  received  in  behalf  of  the  tribe  307  cows,  which  cows 
I  was  instructed  to  keep  as  department  stock.  I  put  up  a  suf&cient 
quantity  of  the  best  of  hay  to  winter  them  in  good  condition. 

The  hay  that  I  put  up  on  which  to  winter  them  was  cut  on  a  narrow 
creek  bottom,  which  necessitated  the  stacking  of  the  hay  at  diflferent 
points  along  the  Qreek  for  several  miles.  These  stacks  were  so  scattered 
that  it  was  impracticable  to  erect  sheds  to  shelter  the  stock  ftt)m  the 
cold  and  storm  of  winter,  and  it  being  their  first  winter  in  latitude  this 
far  north,  quite  a  number  of  them  died  during  the  winter  and  spring. 

The  Indians  have  felt  somewhat  disaftected  because  these  cows  have 
not  been  issued  to  them. 

In  October  last  I  received  and  issued  200  horses  to  the  tribe,  which 
they  value,  as  an  Indian  feels  very  poor  without  a  pony. 

An  Indian  will  care  and  provide  for  his  pony,  but  will  seldom  make 
provision  for  a  cow  or  ox.  If  they  are  possessed  of  either  of  the  latter, 
they  will  either  kill  and  eat  or  trade  them  for  ponies. 

The  past  year  has  been  favorable  to  farming  in  many  respects,  and  in 
one  particuhir  respect  very  imfavorable. 

There  has  been  anabimdance  of  rain,  without  any  destructive  floods,  and 
the  sun  has  shone  with  more  than  its  wonted  heat,  but  the  grasshoppers 
commenced  their  ravages  on  the  grain  fields  when  the  young  grain  first 
made  its  appearance  in  the  spring,  and  continued  a  work  of  destruction 
till  wheat  was  fully  grown.  Where  the  fields  were  small  the  destruction 
was  in  many  cases  about  complete,  but  the  Winnebago  field  being  large, 
the  vegetable  growth  was  greater  than  was  the  capacity  of  the  grass- 
hopper to  consume,  though  myriads  were  hatched  in  the  field  and  reared 
on  the  grain.  The  yield  per  acre  will  be  more  than  half  the  ordinary 
yield. 

The  com  crop  has  sustained  but  little  injury  fipom  their  ravages,  and 
At  present  promises  a  bountiful  harvest. 

The  Winnebagoes'  reservation  is  a  good  one,  all  that  could  be  desired 
for  a  permanent  home  for  the  tribe. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHAS.  MATHEWSON, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

Colonel  H.  B.  Denman, 

Stijperintendent  Indian  Affairs,  Omaluiy  Nebraska. 


No.  60. 
Annual  report  of  the  school  for  the  Winnebago  Indians. 

Wdtkebago,  Nebraska,  Augmt  24, 1868. 

The  school  was  commenced  in  the  council-house  January  13,  1868. 
(At  that  time  there  was  no  school-house  on  the  reservation.)  But  few 
Indian  families  were  living  at  the  agency,  and  during  the  winter  the 
attendance  was  small.    The  people,  however,  manifested  an  interest  in 
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the  school,  and  the  scholars  made  commendable  progress.  The  first  of 
May  the  school  was  removed  from  the  agency  to  the  new  school-house, 
and  the  number  of  scholars  has  been  since  then  steadily  increasing. 

After  this  but  little  could  be  done  for  a  time  for  the  want  of  books. 
That  want,  however,  is  now  supplied.  As  only  a  small  part  of  the  tribe 
are  living  near  the  school-house,  one  school  was  so  far  from  meeting 
the  wants  of  the  people,  that  on  the  19th  of  May  another  school  was  com- 
menced in  one  of  the  chiefs'  houses,  rented  for  the  purpose,  half-way  from 
the  agency  to  the  school-house.  As  there  was  but  one  teacher  and  one 
interpreter,  two  schools  could  only  be  taught  by  teaching  half  a  day  in 
each  place. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  school  taught  in  the  chiers  house  there  is 
quite  a  settlement  of  people,  who  at  that  time  were  quite  indiffer- 
ent to  the  education  of  their  childreu,  and  it  was  only  by  persevering 
effort  amid  great  discouragement  that  a  school  could  be  gotten  there. 

When  Colonel  Denman  was  here  last  month  he  employed  a  native 
assistant  teacher,  and  now  we  have  an  all-day  school  at  both  places,  my 
time  being  divided  between  the  two.  The  school  is  reopened  to-day 
after  a  vacation  of  two  weeks.  There  have  been  some  unavoidable 
delays,  but  no  vacation  before  since  the  commencement  of  the  term.  On 
the  whole  the  prospects  of  ^  the  school  are  particularly  encouraging.  I 
believe  the  day  school  is  better  adapted  to  the  present  wants  of  the 
people  than  any  other  school  could  be. 

The  time  may  come  when  a  boarding-school  may  be  required ;  but  that 
time  with  the  Winnebagoes  is  certainly  in  the  distance.  With  them,  as 
with  the  whites,  the  common  day  school  is  first  in  importance. 

E.  Y.  HANCOCK,  Teacher. 


No.  61. 


Omaha  Indian  Agency,  Nebraska, 

July  1, 1868. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  second  annual  report  of  the 
Omahas,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868. 

During  the  past  year  the  Omahas,  by  their  sobriety,  industry,  and 
correct  deportment,  have,  if  anything,  gained  upon  the  esteem  and  good 
will  of  all  the  surroimding  whites,  and  added  to  a  reputation  than  which, 
among  all  the  Indian  trilj^s,  there  is  perhaps  none  better.  They  i>rize 
their  good  name,  and  guard  it  jealously,  as  they  have  earned  it  fairly, 
and  speedy  punishment  follows  upon  the  heels  of  the  few  offences  com- 
mitted. 

AGRICULTURE. 

During  the  past  year  the  Omahas  raised  upwards  of  800  acres  of  com, 
besides  small  quantities  of  wheat,  potatoes,  garden  vegetables,  &c.  In 
this  department  they  have  shown  much  intei*est  and  a  decided  improve- 
ment. As  all  crops  were  materially  injured  last  year  by  grasshoppers, 
I  should  estimate  not  more  than  20,000  bushels  of  com,  500  bushels  of 
potatoes,  and  100  bushels  of  wheat  raised.  This  spring  they  have  planted 
a  greater  breadth  of  land  than  ever  before,  reaching  in  the  neighborhood 
of  1,000  acres,  chiefly  in  com.  This  crop  has  received  a  very  carefid 
cultivation^  and  though  slightly  injured  by  the  grasshoppers,  is  all  in  very 
fine  condition,  and  promises  a  most  abundant  yield. 
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STOCK. 

The  wealth  of  this  tribe,  or  that  which  they  have  hitherto  most  highly 
prized,  is  in  stock,  chiefly  in  ponies.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  information 
as  to  the  exact  number,  as  they  view  with  alarm  any  eftbrt  in  that  direc- 
tion, but  I  should  estimate  the  number  of  ponies  at  about  500, 

Cattle  were  fiu'nished  them  during  the  past  year,  consisting  of  cows, 
oxen  and  bulls.  They  arrived  here  late  in  the  season,  and  fix)m  a  warmer 
climate,  footsore  and  thin  in  flesh,  and  the  result  was  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  cows,  though  few  of  the  oxen,  died.  The  severest  loss  was 
occasioned  by  a  violent  snow-storm  that  visited  us  in  the  latter  part  of 
March.  Those  now  remaining  being  in  splendid  condition  and  acclima- 
ted, I  hope  to  carry  through  the  coming  winter.  The  hay  for  this  stock, 
about  1,000  tons,  was  put  up,  and  the  cattle  fed  and  taken  cai'e  of  alto- 
gether by  the  Indians. 

LANDS. 

Their  appreciation  of  stock,  especially  their  high  ^timate  of  ponies, 
is  giving  way  to  a  great  anxiety  to  own  land  in  severalty.  The  allotment 
of  their  lands  has  been  necessarily  deferred,  in  order  to  amend  the  treaty 
so  as  to  allow  them  a  more  equitable  division. 

Their  anxiety  about  this  matter  is  an  evidence  of  the  progress  they 
are  making  towards  civilization*,  a  x)eople  attached  to  the  soil  are  easily 
governed;  it  is  only  the  nomadic  races  that  defy  restraint. 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS. 

With  but  a  single  exception  this  tribe  has  had  no  difficultj^  with  neigh- 
boring tribes.  The  Winnebagoes  have,  by  repeated  thefts  and  outrages 
against  the  Omahas,  provoked  a  deep  feeling  of  resentment,  which  can 
never  be  allayed.  A  fair  settlement  of  their  just  claims  against  the  Win- 
nebagoes will  insure  peace  but  not  firiendship,  and  imless  the  latter  improve 
their  morals,  peimanent  peace  between  the  tribes  is  impossible. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

I  cannot  concur  with  those  who  affect  to  believe  that  the  system  of 
education  which  is  being  tried  on  this  reservation,  under  the  name  of  a 
"manual-labor  boarding  school,"  is  adapted  to  the  wants  and  peculiari- 
ties of  these  people,  and  produces  benefits  commensurate  with  the 
expense;  and  when  mismanagement  is  added  to  the  natural  defects  of  the 
plan,  there  seems  but  little  left  to  commend. 

Perhaps  if  the  Indian  character  were  better  understood  and  apprecia- 
ted, a  different  system  would  be  inaugurated.  He  can  never  become 
assimilated  with  the  white  race;  in  their  midst  he  will  forever  remain  an 
alien.  Of  his  individuality  and  of  his  race  he  is  proud,  and  though 
unlearned  in  our  wisdom,  boasts  many  accomplishments  of  which  we 
must  confess  ourselves  ignorant. 

He  is  fond  of  his  ancestry,  and  of  the  traditions  of  their  prowess.  He 
is  fond  of  his  national  history,  carefully  preserved  in  signs  and  symbols, 
and  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another.  A  thousand  recollec- 
tions, tender  and  warlike,  attach  him  to  a  mode  of  life  sanctioned  by  tiie 
practice  of  his  race  for  generations  past,  and  endear  tx)  him  the  scenes 
of  his  childhood.  The  language  and  garb,  and  many  of  the  habits  of 
the  American,  he  regards  as  innovations  which  he  is  loth  to  adopt 
Many  other  nations  ar^  ec^«[X\.^  o\i^\xasdift^  and.  he  tenaciously  clings  to 
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his  native  language,  not  more  barbarous  and  scanty  than  the  ancient 
Saxon,  from  which  the  victorious  Norman  could  never  drive  the  conquered 
islander.  Why  may  we  not  then  respect  what  we  cannot  destroy — ^his 
nationality — educate  and  improve  him  in  his  own  language,  and  ultimately 
create  for  him  a  literature  of  his  own,  adding  English  merely  as  an  accom- 
plishment! Such  a  course  would  airest  his  attention,  awaken  his  inter- 
est, and  offer  attractions  to  learn  which  he  could  not  resist.  The  brief 
space  of  this  report  does  not  permit  any  enlargement  on  this  topic. 

I  regret  to  say  the  mission  school  does  not  promise  much  success  for 
the  coming  year.  The  present  superintendent,  by  a  most  unwise  inter- 
ference in  the  local  disputes  of  the  tribe,  (a«  a  partisan  rather  than  as  a 
peaeemaker,)  has  arrayed  against  him  seven-eighths  of  the  tribe,  and 
aroused  a  hostility  towards  the  school  which  will  continue  just  so  long  as 
he  remains  in  charge.  I  enclose  herewith  the  annual  report  of  the  super- 
intendent. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

During  the  past  year  the  agency  house  has  been  thoroughly  repaired, 
the  fences  about  the  agency  grounds  have  been  rebuilt,  the  farm-house 
and  bam  have  undergone  repairs,  as  well  as  various  bridges  and  wagon 
roads.  A  neat  and  substantial  building  has  also  been  erected  for  the 
interpreter,  so  that  now  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  the  property 
here  in  good  condition.  The  steam  mill  has  also  received  extensive  repairs 
during  the  pjist  year,  and  with  careful  management  may  last  till  the  expi- 
ration of  the  i)resent  treaty. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

During  the  past  year  the  Omahas  went  on  their  summer  and  winter 
hunts;  their  success  was  good,  and  they  added  materially  to  their  wealth 
in  furs,  skins,  and  robes.  They  are  now  starting  on  their  summer  hunt. 
The  health  of  the  tribe  has  been  good;  a  skilful  physician  has  been 
employed  for  them  with  their  consent,  during  the  last  six  months,  and 
with  marked  benefit.  The  numerical  strength  of  the  tribe  is  slightly 
increasing,  the  last  census  showing  1,002. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  senaut. 

W.  P.  GALLON, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
Colonel  H.  B.  Denman, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs^  Omahaj  Nebraska. 


No.  62. 


Omaha  Mission,  August  28, 1868. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  21st  instant  is  received.  In  reply,  I 
would  state  that  the  average  number  of  scholars  in  school  during  the 
year  endhig  June  30, 1868,  has  been  about  48  Or  50.  We  commenced  our 
year  with  59  and  closed  it  with  42 — the  girls  20,  and  boys  30  to  39.  The 
falling  off  was  almost  entirely  on  the  part  of  the  boys.  I  have  no  doubt 
the  number  of  scholars  might  have  been  kept  up  if  the  police  had  been 
required  to  bring  back  the  runaways.  The  police  were  of  no  benefit  to 
the  school  at  all  during  the  past  year,  apparently  feeling  no  interest  in 
it  and  no  desire  to  see  it  prosper. 
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The  expense  daring  the  past  year,  ending  June  30, 1868,  was  cash; 
$5,504  70,  to  which  should  be  added  six  boxes  of  clothing,  sent  from  New 
York,  not  valued,  and  supplies  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
more  than  at  the  close  of  it,  equal  in  all  to  about  $500;  making  the  whole 
expense  of  the  year  about  $6,000. 

The  mission  and  school  are  imder  the  care  of  the  board  of  foreign  mis- 
sions of  the  Presbyterian  church,  old  school,  and  the  expense  of  conduct- 
ing the  mission  beyond  what  has  been  received  from  the  Indians,  through 
the  United  States  government,  has  been  borne  by  that  church,  of  which 
the  mission  family  are  members. 

The  school  has  been  taught  at  times  (summer)  by  a  female,  and  at 
times  (winter)  by  a  male  teacher.  The  progress  of  the  scholars  is  equal 
to  what  might  be  expected  under  the  circumstances.  It  is  the  wish  of 
the  executive  committee  to  afford  the  greatest  facility  for  education  pos- 
sible, hence  desirable  to  receive  none  under  nine  years  of  age.  Many, 
however,  both  boys  and  girls,  are  under  that  age,  but  this  tends  to  make 
it  a  nursery  or  infant  school.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  object  of  the 
Indians,  in  bringing  them  too  yoimg,  must  be,  in  part  at  least,  to  get 
clear  of  the  trouble  while  too  young  to  work.  This  is  exactly  the  case 
with  the  girls.  Our  school,  at  present,  is  small,  and  receives  its  principal 
support  from  Le  Fleche  aud  his  band. 

I  hope  the  request  made  to  Colonel  Denman  knd  yourself,  during  his 
late  visit,  to  devise  some  measures  by  which  the  school  should  be  filled 
to  the  stipulated  number  of  scholars,  (50,)  will  receive  due  consideration, 
and  that  your  efforts  may  be  crowned  with  success. 

If  the  United  States  government  take  no  interest  in  the  school  except 
the  mere  toleration  of  it,  the  Indians  will  soon  learn  that  fact,  and  there 
are  always  designing  men  enough  to  throw  their  influence  against  all  that 
is  good. 

Hoping  you  may  be  successful  in  all  your  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  this  people  under  your  care, 
I  remain,  yours  truly, 

WM.  HAlVnLTON, 
Superintendent  Omaha  Mission. 

Colonel  W.  P.  Gallon, 

United  States  Indian  Agent^  Omaha  Agency. 


No.  63. 


Otoe  Missouri  Agency, 

August  15,  1868. 

Sir:  In  conformity  with  the  instructions  of  the  Interior  Department, 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  third  annual  report  upon  the  affairs 
and  condition  of  this  agency. 

By  the  treaty  of  1854  it  was  stipulated  that  at  the  end  of  10  years  the 
property  of  this  agency  should  be  tiuned  over  to  the  tribes.  This  has 
not  been  done.  If  this  agreement  should  be  carried  into  effect  I  fear  the 
result  would  be  that  these  tribes  would  speedily  sacrifice  it  so  far  a«  it 
would  be  disposable,  and  suffer  the  fixed  property  to  go  to  decay.  But 
it  seems  due  to  good  faith  that  the  government  should  either  execute 
this  treaty,  or  make  a  new  one  for  the  further  protection  of  the  Indians, 
as  I  have  heretofore  recommended.  Some  of  them  think  that  they  woula 
conduct  the  farming  well  enough  themselves,  while  others  do  not  think 
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the  implemente  and  live  stock  would  be  in  a  fit  condition  after  the  first 
winter  of  their  own  supervision.  I  am  of  this  last  opinion,  because  of 
their  disposition  to  trade  away  such  property,  as  well  as  their  carelessness 
in  its  use  and  custody. 

The  first  prerequisite  to  their  farming  is  the  abandonment  of  the  village 
system,  and  separation  to  assigned  lots  for  farming.  The  chiefs  should 
begin  the  work  and  set  the  example,  instead  of  expecting  to  be  supplied 
with  extra  allowances  and  to  live  in  extra  laziness;  they  are  now  dissat- 
isfied when  the  annuities  are  equally  divided  among  the  tribes.  These 
points  should  be  covered  by  a  treaty  protecting  the  separate  farmers  from 
the  thieving  propensities  of  the  idlers.  A  provision  reducing  the  number 
of  chiefs,  or  requiring  every  chief  to  cultivate  certain  ground  every  year, 
would  perhaps  tend  strongly  to  remedy  the  evils  of  their  idle  and  shift- 
less ways.  The  chiefs  now  expect  constant  invitations  to  feasts — there 
are  eight  chiefs — and  thus  make  themselves  burdensome  to  the  tribes  as 
well  as  worthless  idlers. 

HEALTH. 

The  health  of  the  tribes  has  been  generally  good.  Fewer  deaths  have 
occurred  this  year  than  last.  Their  conduct  has  been  generally  good 
also.  The  actual  count  is  about  465  on  payment  day;  they  add  to  the 
actual  count  all  who  have  died  since  the  pending  payment. 

EDUCATION. 

Many  of  the  Indians  express  an  earnest  desire  for  a  school.  I  cordially 
recommend  that  one  be  established  among  them.  It  is  slow  work  to  civ- 
ilize them,  esi^ecially  while  they  look  with  dislike  or  contempt  upon 
an  Indian  who  b^^omes  a  "white  man.''  But  the  disposition  to  learn 
the  language,  &c.,  so  as  to  talk  with  white  men  and  trade  with  them,  is 
worthy  of  cultivation;  and  in  teaching  them  this  many  other  things  are 
taught  leading  to  civilized  knowledge  and  habits.  Not  less  than  125 
express  their  wish  to  attend  school. 

AGENCY  PROPERTY. 

Last  year  the  agency  building  was  put  in  good  repair,  as  also  the  engi- 
neer's and  blacksmith's  house;  but  the  buildings  were  originally  erected 
with  green  Cottonwood  lumber,  and  decay  has  greatly  depreciated  the 
same.  During  last  winter  the  old  farm-house  was  blown  down.  In  the 
spring  another  severe  storm  prostrated  the  tool-house-^the  only  safe  place 
to  kee])  tools  and  grain — the  loss  of  which  is  severely  felt.  The  same 
hurricane  racked  the  agency  building,  badly  tearing  and  destroying  the 
plastering  so  as  to  leave  it  in  a  condition  as  bad  as  before  repairing. 
Instead  of  lath  and  plastering  I  would  recommend  that  it  be  ceiled  up 
with  good  lumber,  which  would  strengthen  its  frame  and  render  it  fit  for 
use  as  a  school-room  for  several  years  probably. 

I  again  recommend  a  new  agency  building,  and  that  it  be  erected  away 
from  the  village  and  where  distance  will  lend  some  protection  for  such 
vegetables  and  fruits  as  might  be  produced  there,  and  for  the  chicken 
coops  of  the  agent  and  employes. 

The  mill  is  in  great  need  of  repairs,  especially  a  new  run  of  burrs.  It 
does  not  now  pay  the  expense  of  operating  it.  Once  more  I  recommend 
a  water  mill,  for  which  there  is  a  good  site,  and  the  operation  of  which 
is  so  much  cheaper;  four  miles  above  or  two  miles  below  this  agency  the 
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site  may  be  found.  The  agency  and  other  government  buildings  should 
be  there  also.  It  would  assist  to  dissolve  the  lazy  village  system  of  loaf- 
ing and  scattering  the  Indians  on  the  reservation.  With  the  present 
blacksmith  and  a  miller  we  can  operate  the  mill,  but  in  the  absence  of 
an  engineer  some  extra  allowance  should  be  made  to  the  blacksmith  for 
these  extra  duties;  with  such  allowance  I  believe  the  mill  could  be  man- 
aged with  increased  economy  to  the  government.  Should  the  above  not 
meet  the  approval  of  the  department,  would  it  not  be  better  to  hire  a  half- 
breed  to  assist  the  blacksmith  in  running  and  taking  charge  of  the  mill 
property,  to  do  grinding  for  the  agency,  at  a  salary  of  not  more  than  $400 
per  annum? 

The  Indians  say  they  desire  their  annuities  in  money,  and  the  establish- 
ment again  of  a  store  where  provisions  and  goods  would  be  kept  and  fur- 
nished at  prices  not  much  differing  from  the  rates  charged  to  them  now, 
while  the  work  hands  would  be  enabled  to  get  what  they  want  from  time 
to  time  as  they  need  it. 

PROVISIONS. 

The  failure  of  crops  this  year  renders  it  more  necessary  than  ever  that 
the  government  should  take  care  that  pro\'i8ions  are  supplied  to  keep 
theili  from  starvation.  Laj^t  spring,  in  time  of  scarcity,  at  their  request 
I  went  with  them  on  a  buffalo  hunt,  which  resulted  very  successfully,  and 
lasted  them  until  your  supply  about  midsummer  arrived,  which  they 
received  with  great  joy.  If  protection  can  be  given  against  hostile 
Indians,  of  whom  they  are  in  constant  dread,  they  would  this  fall  again 
supply  themselves  largely  by  a  buffalo  hunt.  I  recommend  that  this  be 
done,  as  it  ceitainly  will  be  economy  for  the  government,  as  well  as  wake, 
temporarily  at  least,  the  tribes  from  their  lazy  dependence. 

Some  arrangement  must  be  made  immediately  to  feed  the  farm  stock, 
as  there  has  been  no  grain  raised  this  summer,  as  well  as  subsistence 
for  the  Indians.  Every  year  since  my  service  began,  the  farm  fund  has 
not  been  received  until  June  or  July,  or  later ;  this  has  produced  a  bad 
effect  ui>on  the  Indians.  Some  are  suspicious  that  I  have  i-eceived  it  and 
won't  pay  it  over;  they  work  less,  and  in  a  dissatisfied  temper,  for  want  of 
it,  delaying  the  important  preparations  for  crops.  I  respectfully  recom-r 
mend  that  their  fund  be  advanced  in  the  spring;  it  will  avoid  much  dis- 
satisfaction. In  supplying  provisions  to  the  Indians  I  feel  well  assured, 
from  actual  comparison  of  prices,  that  at  times  they  can  be  pui'chased  in 
needed  quantities,  nearer  the  agency  than  heretofore,  at  decidedly  cheaper 
rates.  I  respectfully  recommend  for  the  consideration  of  the  department 
whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  demand  from  the  agent,  before  purchas- 
ing elsewhere,  to  submit  the  prices  of  goods  and  transportation  at  which 
he  could  purchase  and  deliver  at  the  agency,  and  from  nearer  markets. 
I  ascertained  recently  that  much  expense  might  have  been  saved  to  the 
government  in  some  recent  purchases  for. this  agency  if  this  course  had 
been  adopted.  This  question  may  be  of  importance  as  to  the  supplies 
needed  for  the  coming  winter.  If  this  reservation  is  to  remain  devoted 
to  the  use  of  the  Indians,  I  respectfully  recommend  that  a  man  be 
employed  to  plant,  and  with  the  Indians  help  to  cultivate,  a  hedge  fence 
for  an  enclosure  to  a  large  tract  for  cultivation  and  pasture. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  there  has  been  occasional  drunkenness  exhibited, 
although  rare.  The  Indians  say  they  get  all  the  *' fire- water"  they  want 
at  Marysville,,  15  miles  distant,  of  a  man  whom  they  name  "  Samuels." 
This  ought  to  be  stopped,  if  the  law  is  suflScient  to  protect  the  tribes 
against  it. 
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Respectfully  asking  the  attention  of  the  honorable  Commissioner, 
through  the  superintendent,  to  the  foregoing  recommendations,  I  have 
the  honor  to  subscribe  myself  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHlJr  L.  SMITH, 
U.  S.  Indian  Agent,  Otoe  Agency,  Nebnislca. 
Hon.  H.  B.  Denman^ 

SupH  Indmn  AffairSj  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


Ko.  64. 


Santee  Agency,  Nebraska, 

September  1,  1868. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Indian  department, 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  fourth  annual  report  I'elative  to  the  Santee 
Sioux  under  my  charge. 

The  Santees,  as  you  are  aware,  still  remain  where  they  were  located, 
by  order  of  the  Indian  department,  in  the  spring  of  1867. 

During  the  past  year  their  beha\ior  has  been  generally  good,  and  they 
have  shown  a  commendable  desire  to  improve,  and  as  a  i)eople  have 
made  considerable  progress  in  ci>ilization,  and  materially  bettered  their 
condition.  Comfortable  log  houses  are  gradually  taking  the  place  of 
the  frail  cotton  lodges  or  "  tepees,"  and  the  men  have  mostly  adopted, 
the  dress  of  the  whites;  so  that  in  their  gatherings  there  are  very  few 
blankets  seen.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  cut  off  their  braided 
hair,  and  have  willingly  given  ui)  the  hereditary  tradition  and  the  glory 
of  the  scalp-lock.  They  have  been  much  cheered  and  encouraged  by 
the  arrival  of  the  horses  and  cows  purchased  for  them  last  summer,  and 
they  already  begin  to  recover  the  pride  of  property  which  they  so  nearly 
gave  up  after  their  difficulties  in  Minnesota. 

Generally,  the  position  and  circumstances  of  these  Indians  have  been 
made  known  to  the  department  at  Washington  througli,  my  previous 
reports.  I  need  not,  therefore,  now  say  more  of  their  present  well  being, 
but  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  our  discouragements,  and  to 
relate  very  plainly  the  hindrances  to  all  further  work  for  these  people. 

I  must  say  first,  however,  that  their  troubles  and  the  difficulties  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected  have  thoroughly  taught  them  depend- 
ence on  the  government,  and  that  I  know  of  no  Indians  (there  are  cer- 
tainly none  in  this  vicinity)  who  are  so  disposed  to  learn,  and  who  are 
so  capable  of  speedy  improvement  and  advancement  in  everything  that 
pertains  to  lasting  civilization. 

The  Santees  have  now  reached  the  turning  point  in  their  progress, 
and  the  government,  by  liberal  and  kindly  dealing  with  them  for  a  few 
years,  can  make  them  almost  if  not  quite  self-sustaining;  or,  by  con- 
tinuing the  present  uncertain  and  vacillating  policy,  can  let  them  relapse 
into  their  old  habits,  and  in  a  few  years  make  lasting  improvement  well- 
nigh  imix)ssible. 

White  men  are  sometimes  discouraged,  but  by  strength  of  will  and 
force  of  long  habit  they  finally  overcome  almost  any  obstacle;  but 
Indians  are  like  children ;  they  are  easily  discouraged,  and,  when  once 
really  down-hearted,  they  soon  relapse  into  the  listlessness  and  stolid 
indifference  and  stoicism  of  their  old  stubborn  nature.  It  is  much 
easier  to  direct  and  accomplish  the  improvement  of  a  tribe  who  have  just 
come  into  contact  with  the  whites,  than  it  is  to  lift  up  a  people  who  have 
been  discouraged  by  years  of  neglect  or  misdirected  effort. 

45  I 
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The  policy  tliat  treats  petty  Indian  tribes  as  nationalities,  and  treats 
with  them  as  equals,  is  all  ^\Tong.  They  are  but  children,  and  they 
should  have  the  kindest  aid,  the  best  advice,  and  sure  protection  of  the 
government.  When  they  do  well,  they  should  be  encoui'aged  and  re 
warded ;  and  when  they  do  wrong,  their  offences  should  not  be  covered 
or  i)alliated,  but  should  have  just  and  speedy  punishment. 

While  all  things  now  seem  favorable  for  these  Indians  as  far  as  they 
themselves  are  concerned,  I  again  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to 
what  has  been  and  is  now  the  great  drawback  to  all  further  improve- 
ment among  them,  and  if  the  matter  is  not  speedily  corrected,  I  give  it 
as  my  candid  and  earnest  oi)inion  the  future  of  this  people  is  ruin^ 
I  refer  to  their  unsettled  and  undetermined  condition.  For  more  than 
three  years  they  have  been  without  a  home,  and,  although  the  Indians 
have  somewhat  improved  and  a  few  of  them  greatly  bettered  their  con- 
dition, I  know  that  they  have  done  it,  and  they  feel  that  they  have 
accomplished  it  in  spiti^  of  great  discouragements.  White  men  cannot 
build  upon  uncertainties,  much  less  (•an  savages. 

Since  the  removal  of  these  people  from  Minnesota,  in  18G3,  they  have 
had  no  treaty  or  definite  understanding  with  the  government.  They 
were  first  taken  to  Crow  creek,  in  Dakota,  fed  there  at  government  ex- 
pense for  three  years.  Here  the  partial  failure  of  their  crops  and  fear 
of  hostilities  with  the  neighboring  tribes  of  Indiiuis  unsettled  and  dis- 
j)irited  them,  and  made  them  anxious  to  secure  another  and  better 
location. 

In  the  spring  of  1866,  by  order  of  the  then  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  the  San  tees  were  removed  from  Dakota  to  Niobrarah,and  located 
ui>on  lands  at  the  conduence  of  the  Missouri  and  Niobrarah  rivers,  a 
part  of  which  lands  were  owned  and  ociupied  by  white  uien.  Here 
they  were  joined  by  their  friends  who  had  been  imprisoned  at  Daven- 
port. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  this  place  was  undesirable  for  a  reserva- 
tion, both  on  account  of  its  previous  occupancy  by  the  whites  and  sear 
city  of  timber  either  for  building  or  fencing. 

In  the  fall  of  1866  they  were  removed  to  the  mouth  of  Bazile  creek, 
the  nearest  point  where  wood  for  fuel  was  accessible.  Temporary 
agency  buildings  were  again  erected,  and  the  Santees  here  spent  the 
winters  of  1866  and  1867.  In  February,  1867,  they  were  cheered  by  an 
invitation  sent  their  chiefs  and  head-men  to  visit  Washington. 

They  went  there,  feeling  sure  tliey  were  about  to  get  a  home  for  them- 
selves and  their  people.  The  result  is  known  to  you :  they  succeecM 
in  neither,  and  obtained  only  the  promise  thsit  a  commission  would  visit 
and  treat  with  them  during  the  summer.  They  were  instructed,  how 
ever,  to  remove  to  Breckenridge  timber,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mis- 
souri river,  18  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Xiobrarah  river,  and  plant 
here  one  season,  with  the  assurance  that  if  they  were  pleased  with  the 
location  it  would  be  secured  to  them  as  a  permanent  home.  They 
accepted  the  assuraucje  in  good  faith,  examhied  the  land,  Uked  the  loca 
tion,  and  made  up  their  minds  that  they  could  do  no  better  than  ac<*ept 
it  for  their  homes.  Accordingly  the  agency  buildings  were  removed  from 
Bazile  creek  to  this  place,  and  200  acres  of  land  planted  the  first  year. 
About  the  time  of  harvest,  the  Indian  peace  commission  arrived,  aud 
urged  the  Santees  to  move  further  up  the  Missouri  river,  into  the  pro- 
posed new  Indian  territory  north  of  the  Niobrarah  river.  A  majority 
of  the  tribe  were  averse  to  doing  this,  but^  at  the  request  of  the  pe^ice 
commission,  the  chiefs  and  headmen  macle  a  trip  to  inspect  the  coun- 
try designated  lot  thfem.    After  seeing  it,  they  were  still  averse  to  going 
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there.  The  country  was  not  difterent  from  that  at  Crow  creek,  and  they 
feared  the  wild  Indians  and  the  drought,  from  both  of  which  they  had  so 
gi'eatly  suffered. 

This  summer  the  peace  commission  again  visited  us,  and  took  our 
chiefs  with  them  to  Fort  Eice.  They  were  pleased  with  the  Indians, 
and  warmly  commended  both  their  improvement  and  their  behavior. 

They  consented  that  they  might  remain  here,  and  assured  them  if 
they  woidd  adopt  the  customs  of  the  whites,  take  lands  in  severalty, 
cultivate  the  soil  like  white  men,  and  raise  cattle,  the  government 
would  assist  them  liberally.  The  Indians  willingly  agreed  to  do  so,  and 
signed  a  treaty  to  that  effect.  But,  as  you  are  aware,  the  treaty  is  not 
yet  ratified,  and,  instead  of  assistance  to  open  farms,  their  appropria- 
tion this  year  has  been  cut  down  one-half;  and,  after  paying  for  the 
sui)plies  purchased  on  credit  last  year,  it  is  entirely  insufficient  for  cloth- 
ing and  subsistence,  and  leaves  absolutely  nothing  for  opening  farms 
and  procuring  cattle  and  agricidtural  implements.  The  mere  feeduig  of 
Indians  makes  them  lazy  and  worthless.  There  should  with  this  be  appro- 
priations to  buy  for  them  cattle  and  agricultural  implements ;  then  the 
subsistence  fund  can  be  made  most  useful  in  encouraging  work,  and  can 
year  by  year  be  decreased  until^  finally,  it  will  be  no  longer  needed.  Of 
course  there  are  a  number  of  idle  ones.  It  is  the  habit  of  genenations, 
but,  with  i^roper  encouragement  and  proper  discipline,  their  number 
will  be  decreased,  and  when  they  see  the  laborer  rewarded  for  his  hire 
they  will  not  be  slow  to  learn. 

I  have  always  issued  to  the  Indians  while  at  work  extra  provisions,  be- 
lieving as  I  do  that  the  system  which  makes  the  ration  of  the  worthless 
vagabond  as  large  and  as  good  as  that  of  the  better  man  is  all  wrong : 
it  discourages  industry  and  offers  a  premium  to  idleness.  It  is  true  this 
country  is  not  an  Eden ;  it  is  also  sometimes  visited  by  gi-asshoppers, 
yet  white  men  by  farming  here  make  a  good  living ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  Indians,  by  well-directed  effort,  may  not  do  the  same  thing. 

We  have  sufficient  hay  and  timber  lands,  and  are  remote  from  hostile 
and  wild  tribes  of  Indians. 

Valuable  improvements  have  been  made  here.  Five  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  of  land  have  been  broken  and  350  acres  planted  this  year; 
14  temiK)rary  buildings  for  agency  purposes  have  been  erected ;  and  the 
Indians  have  put  up  51  log  houses  for  their  own  use.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  missionaries  have  erected  two  church  buildings,  one  of  which, 
not  yet  completed,  has  already  cost  $7,000,  and  when  finished  will  be 
the  finest  chiu*ch  edifice  in  Nebraska,  north  or  west  of  Omaha. 

Here  a  majority  of  the  Sant^es  desire  to  stay.  They  wish  to  give  up 
their  old  habits,  and  do  not  want  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wild  and 
buffalo-hunting  Sioux,  who  have  many  objectionable  customs.  When  their 
hunts  fail,  they  fall  ba<!k  on  the  crops  raised  by  their  neighbors ;  when 
their  horses  are  worn  out,  they  replace  them  with  those  of  white  men 
or  of  ftiendly  Indians ;  and  domestic  cattle  or  sheep  have  always  proved 
to  them  an  irresistible  temi)tation. 

It  is  all-important,  then',  if  we  would  improve  this  fast-decaying  rem- 
nant of  a  once  poweiful  race,  that  they  be  speedily  settled ;  and  for  very 
many  reasons  it  is  better  that  they  should  be  by  themselves,  and  under- 
stand that  the  land  they  cultivate  is  to  be  their  future  home.  Then, 
with  proper  encouragement,  the  Sant-ees  will  soon  become  industrious, 
and  many  of  them  good  citizens.  Leave  them  without  a  home  a  few 
years  longer,  and  you  offer  strong  inducements  for  them  to  become  idle 
and  worthless. 

The  annuity  goods  arrived  June  13.    I  have  since  issued  the  summer 
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clothing,  retaining  most  of  the  woollens,  blankets,  &c.,  until  the  com- 
mencement of  cold  weather,  when  I  shall  make  another  issue.  This 
was  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Indians,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  chiefs  and  headmen. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  the  work  a<;complished  during  the  past  year, 
I  would  respectfully  refer  to  my  monthly  reports. 

I  would  respectiiilly  refer  you  to  the  accompanying  report  of  Rev. 
John  P.  Williamson,  on  education  and  religion  among  the  Santees. 

Also,  reports  of  William  Bigham,  farmer,  and  Anthony  Genick, 
blacksmith,  at  this  agency. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  STONE, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
Colonel  H.  B,  Denman, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs^  Omaha,  Nebraska, 


Ko.  65. 


Santee  Agency,  Nebraska  August  1, 1868. 

Sir:  I  take  pleasure  in  giving  you  a  short  report  of  what  has  been 
done  by  the  missionaries  of  the  '^American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,"  during  the  past  year,  for  the  Santee  Indians  under 
your  charge. 

The  following  persons  have  been  employed,  viz :  John  P.  Williamson, 
missionary,  E.  B.  Pond,  teacher,  and  for  a  part  of  the  year.  Miss  Sarah 
J.  Hopkins,  assistant  teacher;  also  Artemus  Elnamaui  and  Titus  Aca- 
dize  have  been  employed  as  native  preachers. 

We  were  unable  last  fall  to  erect  buildings  at  the  new  agency,  and  so 
remained  during  the  winter  at  Bazile  creek.  Thus,  living  remote  from 
the  Indians,  we  could  not  keep  up  our  day  school.  We,  however,  col- 
lected a  class  of  over  20  of  the  most  promising  boys,  and  by  means  of 
the  rations  kindly  furnished  by  you,  were  enabled  to  board  them  at  a 
small  cost  in  our  own  house,  and  they  made  a  very  interesting  school 
indeed. 

Their  superior  progress  in  English  studies  showed  clearly  that  a  board- 
ing school  would  have  a  decided  advantage  over  day  schools  for  the 
Santee  youth,  who  have  all  now  learned  to  read  their  native  tongue,  and 
are  prepared  to  take  up  an  English  and  Dakota  vocabulary  and  enter 
upon  the  study  of  English  literatiu'e  with  some  hope  of  success. 

Boarding  schools  are,  however,  an  expense  which  our  missionary 
society,  receiving  its  funds  from  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
churches,  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  is  not  comi)etent  to  bear. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  province  of  our  government  to  be  liberal  to  the 
Indians  in  matters  of  education,  and  there  are  few  places  where  an  appro- 
priation would  be  productive  of  more  good- than  the  thorough  endow- 
ment of  a  boarding  school  for  the  higher  education  of  the  Santee  Indians. 

Early  in  the  spring  we  removed  to  the  new  agency,  and  daring  the 
summer  we  have  kept  up  a  day  school  for  about  three  months  with  an 
average  attendance  of  60  scholars. 

Our  school  services  are  conducted  mainly  by  the  native  pastors,  and 
regular  meetings>are  held  twice  on  the  Sabbath  and  once  on  Thursday, 
besides  occasional  services.  The  congregation  ranges  frx)m  125  to  twice 
that  number,  and  occasionally  more. 
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Though  there  is  still  much  immorality  extant  in  the  tribe,  and  heathen- 
ism has  not  yet  died  out,  and  even  among  those  who  profess  the  Chris- 
tian religion  daily  incongruities  may  be  noticed,  yet  many  of  their  hearts 
have  been  strongly  im^Messed  by  the  ti*uth,  and  Christianity  has  already 
been  a  power  for  good  among  them  which  we  hope  will  still  further  grow. 

But  the  power  of  truth  needs  everywhere  to  be  supported  by  the  strong 
arm  of  law,  and  we  would  respectfidly  call  to  your  notice  the  fact  that 
lawlessness  is  on  the  increase  in  the  tribe,  and  for  the  suppression  of 
crime  a  recognition  of  tlie  law  and  police  regulation  of  IniUan  tribes  is 
absolutely  necessary  and  to  secure  this  result  from  our  respected  gov- 
ernment we  petition  for  your  good  aid  and  co-operation. 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  P.  WILLIAMSON. 

M^or  J.  M.  Stone, 

United  iStates  Iiidian  Agent. 


Ko.  06. 

Upper  Platte  Agency,  North  Platte, 

Augtist  22,  18u.-. 

Sir  :  During  the  past  year  but  little  has  transpired  at  tliis  agency  to 
be  noted.  The  Indians  not  being  engaged  in  any  agricultural  pursuits, 
having  no  schools  or  public  or  private  buildings,  and  no  reservation 
having  been  set  apart  for  their  occupancy  and  improvement,  they  have 
been  engaged  in  hunting  on  the  south  side  of  the  South  Platte  river,  and 
in  other  localities,  only  visiting  the  agency  when  they  wished  supplies 
or  to  confer  with  the  agent  or  the  peace  commission;  and  the  princii)al 
duty  of  the  agent  being  to  issue  to  the  Indians,  under  the  instructions  of 
the  superintendent,  the  provisions  furnished  by  the  contractor,  there  is. 
consequently  no  statistical  information  to  be  ftirnished  concerning  the 
condition  of  the  Indians  either  now  or  during  the  past  year. 

Under  the  allowance  made  for  each  Indian,  tixed  and  regulated  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  I  have  issued  in  the  four  past  quarters  to 
the  Indians  the  following  amount  of  provisions: 


Quarter  endingf — 


September  30,  1867 
December  31.  18«i7 
March  31,  1868.... 
June  30,  1868 

Total 


Bacon. 


Lhi. 

10.704 

A,  SnO 

1,997 

12.768 


Beef. 


Lba. 

64,001 

S-2. 861 

8.035 

50,654 


30,019 


145, 551 


Plonr. 


Sagnr. 


Mo.-.l. 


Lht. 
5,955 
3, 150 

Lh$, 

39.053 

29,490 

6,030 

38,608 

Lh$. 

9, 850 

4,238 

827 

4,772 

Lh$. 
40.665 

3*20 

1,995 

11.490 

113, 181 

19,687 

40,  6r»5 

The  Indians  who  have  been  thus  subsisted  and  belong  to  this  agency 
are  the  Brul^.  Sioux,  numbering  about  350  lodges:  the  Ogallalla  Sioux, 
numbering  about  350  lodges;  the  Northern  Arapahoes,  numbering  about 
150  lodges;  and  the  Northern  Cheyennes,  numbering  about  150  lodges, 
all  averaging  about  six  persons  to  the  lodge.  Part  of  these  Indians 
have  received  their  provisions  at  North  Platte,  and  part  at  Fort  Lara- 
mie, under  the  management  of  Sub-agent  Chamberlain. 

The  Indians  have  remained  at  the  agency  only  while  they  were  receiv- 
ing supplies,  and  then  returned  to  the  chase.  All  the  Indians  who  have 
been  subsisted  have  been  peaceable,  and  have  committed  no  depredations 
that  have  come  to  my  knowledge. 
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There  have  been  no  annuities  given  the  Indians.  The  peace  commis- 
sion, while  in  conference  with  them,  made  them  presents  of  such  goods  as 
they  needed  at  the  time,  which  were  gratefully  received  and  gave  them 
gi'eat  satisfaction. 

The  peace  commission  the  past  summer  held  council  with  the  Indians, 
and  have  arranged  with  them  for  a  new  resei-vation  on  the  Missouri 
river,  north  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  desire  the  Indians  to  remove 
there  and  reside  permanently. 

About  600  half-breed  white  men  married  into  Indian  families,  and  the 
Indians  detached  from  bands  known  as  and  commonly  called  the  ^*  Lar- 
amie Snipes,"  passed  North  Platte  on  the  30th  of  June  last,  on  their  way 
to  this  new  reservation,  from  Fort  Laramie.  They  were  joined  at  this 
place  by  about  150  similar  persons.  I  have  not  yet  learned  of  their 
arrival  at  the  agency,  or  what  has  become  of  them.  All  the  other 
Indians  still  remain  in  the  localities  where  they  have  been  for  the  past 
year. 

On  the  22d  of  June  last,  the  contract  for  furnishing  provisions  was 
rescinded,  and  there  have  been  no  provisions  issued  to  the  Indians  since 
that  time.  So  far  there  has  been  no  disturbance  on  that  account,  but 
what  the  result  may  be  I  cannot  now  foresee. 

Many  of  these  Indians  are  in  a  sulfering  condition,  and  must  perish  if 
not  aided  in  some  way.  They  have  learned  to  depend  upon  the  govern- 
ment for  support  and  have  made  no  provision  for  the  approaching  winter, 
and  their  suffering  will  be  beyond  endurance  unless  they  are  supplied 
by  the  government. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  \er\  respectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  T.  PATRICK, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

Colonel  H.  B.  Denman, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs^ 

Northern  Superintendeney,  Omaha, 


No.  67. 


Fort  Lara^iie,  Dakota  Territory, 

August  27,  1868. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  on  my  amval  at  this  post  I  vis- 
ited the  post  commander.  Brevet  Brigadier  General  A.  J.  Sleumer, 
United  States  army,  and  stated  to  him  that  I  had  been  appointed  by  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  special  agent  to  take  charge  of 
the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Laramie,  and  instnicted  by  Colonel 
H.  B.  Denman,  superintendent  Indian  aifairs,  to  proceed  to  this  lyost, 
and  upon  my  arrival  to  report  to  him  the  condition  of  the  Indians  placed 
under  my  charge,  with  such  suggestions  in  regard  to  their  future  man- 
agement as  I  might  deem  imi)ortant. 

In  answer  to  my  statement,  the  general  replied  that  he  would  not  per- 
mit me  to  act  or  assume  the  management  of  the  Indians  in  the  ^dcinity 
of  Fort  Laramie;  that  General  Sanborn,  i^resident  of  the  Indian  peace 
commission,  had  placed  in  his  hands  a  coi^y  of  the  treaty  submitted 
by  the  commission  to  the  Indians,  with  a  letter  of  instructions  accom- 
panying the  same,  directing  him  to  have  all  the  chiefs  of  bands  of  Indians 
who  came  to  the  fort  sign  the  copy  of  treaty,  and  to  issue  from  the  com- 
missary stores  what  subsistence  they  might  need  while  remaining  at  the 
post,  and  that  all  the  Indians  had  been  to  Fort  Laramie  and  signed  the 
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treaty  except  Red  Cloud  and  his  band,  and  as  soon  as  Eed  Cloud  and 
his  band  came  in  and  signed  the  treaty'  he  would  not  iierniit  any  more 
Indians  to  come  to  the  post,  as  Fort  Laramie  was  not  within'  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  Indian  territory ;  and  if  the  Indians  wanted  to  communicate 
with  the  government  they  must  go  to  the  new  reservation  on  the  Mis- 
souri river,  near  Fort  Kandall,  where  preparations  were  being  made  to 
receive  them. 

Before  attempting  to  assume  charge  of  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Laramie,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  inform  you  of  the  substance  of  the 
conversation  that  passed  between  the  commanding  othcer  and  myself 
relative  to  the  management  of  these  Indians,  and  I  respectfully  ask  that 
I  may  be  instructed  as  to  what  course  I  am  to  i)ur8ue. 

At  present  there  are  about  fifteen  families  of  half-breed  Indians  at  this 
post,  who  desire  to  remain  at  or  near  this  post,  unless  the  agency  is  to  be 
discontinued ;  then  they  want  to  go  to  the  hew  reserv- ation  on  the  Missouri 
river;  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  government  to  furnish  them  trans- 
portation, for  they  have  not  the  means  of.  transport-ation  of  their  own. 

Yesterday  there  were  two  Indians  at  the  post,  representing  that  they 
had  come  from  Red  Leafs  band,  numbering  40  lodges,  camped  on 
the  head- waters  of  the  Niobrarah  river,  where  they  had  been  for  some 
time  hunting  small  game,  and  they  had  come  to  the  fort-  to  obtain  i)er- 
mission  for  Red  Leaf  and  his  band  to  come  and  get  some  provisions  from 
the  government  and  to  trade.  Tlie  general  commanding  stated  to  them 
that  they  must  go  to  the  new  reservation  on  the  Missouri  river  to  get 
provisions  and  to  trade ;  that  he  would  not  allow  them  to  come  to  Fort 
Laramie.  The  Indians  went  away  dissatisfied  because  they  could  not 
get  permission  to  come  to  Fort  Laramie. 

The  troops  have  all  arrived  at  the  North  Platte  river,  and  are  en  route 
for  Fort  Russell,  from  the  military  posts  of  Fort  C.  F.  Smith,  Fort  Phil. 
Kearney,  and  Fort  Reno;  and  those  posts  are  now  abandoned. 

I  am  informed  by  officers  and  men  from  Fort  Smith  that  the  Crow  and 
Sioux  Indians  are  at  war  with  each  other,  and  about  the  time  the  post 
was  abandoned  the  Crows  killed  five  Sioux  Indians  and  captured  one 
prisoner,  and  that  a  few  days  before  Phil.  Kearney  was  abandoned, 
General  Smith,  in  command  of  the  post^  ordered  a  company  of  soldiers 
to  fire  upon  a  band  of  Sioux  Indians  wno  had  come  into  the  post  and 
were  at  the  time  talking  to  officers  and  soldiers. 

I  am  unable  to  learn  in  what  locality  the  Indians  are  at  present,  but 
I  am  informed  that  most  of  theOgallalla  Sioux  are  on  Powder  river  hunt- 
ing buffalo,  and  nearly  all  of  theBrul^  Sioux,  Cheyennes,  and  Arapahoes 
have  gone  south  to  the  Republican. 

I  am  informed  that,  under  the  instructions  of  General  Sherman,  all  of  the 
wild  Indians  north  of  the  Platte  river  are  required  to  go  to  Fort  Randall, 
in  Dakota  Territory,  for  subsistence.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  gieater  mass 
of  the  Indians  who  live  and  range  in  the  country  north  of  Fort  Laramie 
will  refuse  to  go  so  far  from  their  own  country  to  get  subsistence,  and 
the  great  danger  now  is  that  the  scarcity  of  buffalo  in  that  region  will 
compel  the  Indians  to  commit  depredations  in  order  to  live. 

Would  it  not  be  more  reasonable  and  wiser,  in  view  of  the  disinclina- 
tion of  these  Indians  to  leave  their  own  homes  and  go  to  a  distant  point 
for  subsistence,  to  feed  them  at  some  point  north  of  Laramie,  within  their 
owii  country!  I  learn  from  reliable  sources  that  the  head- waters  of  the 
Niobrarah  river  would  be,  in  all  respects,  a  most  desirable  place  to  locate 
and  feed  these  Indians.  The  timber  is  very  abundant,  and  the  antelope 
and  other  small  game  plenty.  This  would  i)lace  them  within  00  mile 
of  Laramie,  and  within  100  miles  of  the  railroad.    The  cost  of  getting 
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supplies  to  this  i)oint  would,  of  course,  be  greater  than  to  EandalJ;  but, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  by  establishing  a  rendezvous  for  concentrating 
and  feeding  tliese  Indians  at  that  point  for  the  coming  fall  and  winter 
will  insure  peace  and  protect  the  settlements  along  the  railroad  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  forts  from  depredations,  I  think  the  additional  cost 
of  feeding  them  should  not  be  taken  into  consideration.  If  this  policy 
is  adopted,  the  Indians  in  the  spring  will  be  all  together,  and  can  then  be 
easily  induced  to  move  further  east^  in  the  direction  of  Bandall,  and 
located  permanently  at  such  point  within  their  new  reservation  as  may 
be  selected. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  P.  COOPER, 
Special  United  States  Indian  Agent, 
Colonel  H.  B.  Denman, 

Superintendant  Indian  Affairs^  Omaha^  Nebraska. 


No.  68. 

Fort  Laramie,  May  3, 1868. 

Sir  :  You  are  directed  to  remain  at  Fort  Laramie  for  the  time  being, 
and  interpret  for  all  government  officers  at  this  post. 

You  will  continue  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties  until  it  is  fully  deter- 
mined whether  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  Oyokepa  and  Bad  Face 
bands  execute  the  trc/aty  already  signed  by  most  of  the  Ogall alias  and 
Brules.  When  this  is  done,  you  will  so  report,  with  any  suggestions  you 
may  deem  proper,  and  await  instructions  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Aftairs. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JKO.  B.  SANBORN, 
President  pro  tern.  Indian  Peace  Commission. 

WILLIAM  S.  HARNEY, 
Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  V.  S.  A.,  Commissioner. 
Mr.  Charles  Geren, 

Fort  Laramie  Special  Sioux  Interpreter. 


Fort  Laramie,  D.  T.,  July  1,  1868. 

Sir  :  Agreeably  to  the  above  order  I  have  the  honor  of  making  the 
follow  ing  report : 

General  John  B.  Sanborn,  President  of  the  Indian  peac«  commis- 
sion, left  here  on  or  about  the  28th  day  of  May,  1868.  About  the 
time  he  left  here  45  lodges  of  the  Sioux  Indians  of  the  Bad  Face 
band,  Ogallallas,  arrived  here  imder  the  two  chiefs  Yellow  Eagle  and 
Small  Hawk,  the  latter  one  of  the  most  hostile  of  this  hostile  band. 
These  two  chiefs,  in  comi)any  with  the  warriors  of  the  party,  went  into 
council  with  the  commanding  officers  of  this  post,  and  after  expressing 
their  willingness  to  keep  peace  they  signed  the  treaty  (left  by  Gener^ 
Sanborn)  with  promptness.  The  commanding  officer  issued  them  pro- 
visions according  to  their  necessities,  and  I  issued  them  presents  of 
blankets,  cloth,  cooking  utensils,  butchers'  knives,  and  some  guns  and 
ammunition,  as  they  were  very  destitute  of  these  necessaries. 

They  remained  here  three  or  four  days,  and  departed,  saying  that  they 
were  anxious  to  get  back  to  their  village  to  report  the  kind  treatment 
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they  had  received,  and  their  satisfaction  with  the  treaty,  and  to  prevent 
any  war  parties  from  going  on  raids  against  the  white  i>eople. 

On  or  about  the  3d  day  of  June,  1868,  26  lodges  arrived  here  from 
the  Sioux  villages  of  the  Bad  Face  and  Oyokepa  bands,  under  the 
chief  men  Tall  Wolf,  Setting  Bear,  and  Mad  Elk.  They  went  into 
council  with  the  commanding  oflftcer  of  this  post.  They  signed  the 
treaty  with  great  willingness,  and  expressed  much  satisfaction  with 
the  prospects  of  being  once  more  at  peace  with  the  whites.  The 
commanding  officer  of  the  post  issued  them  provisions  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  relieve  their  necessary  wants,  and  I  issued  them  presents  of 
clothing  and  cooking  utensils,  and  also  some  gims  and  ammunition,  to 
enable  them  to  kill  game  for  their  subsistence,  as  they  were  very  desti- 
tute of  arms  and  ammunition. 

On  or  about  the  16th  day  of  June  119  lodges  of  Arapaho  Indians, 
composing  the  greater  portion  of  the  northern  band  of  that  tribe, 
arrived  here  from  the  Powder  river  country,  en  route  to  the  southern 
band  of  Arapahoes,  now  said  to  be  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Arkansas  river.  This  large  party  of  Indians  were  in  a  very  destitute 
condition,  being  almost  entirely  destitute  of  clothing  and  arms,  and 
having  very  few  horses  to  enable  them  to  travel.  They  expressed 
great  friendship  towards  the  government,  and  satisfaction  at  the  pros- 
pects of  peace,  and  I  believe  they  were  truly  sincere  in  that  expres- 
sion. They  went  into  council  with  the  commanding  officer,  the  follow- 
ing chiefs  and  principal  soldiers  or  warriors  signing  the  treaty,  viz: 
Little  Chief,  Top  Man,  Sorrel  Horse,  Black  Coat,  Black  Crow,  Lit- 
tle Shield,  and  Black  Bear.  The  principal  soldiers  were  Tall  Bear, 
Ne\^,  Wounded  Bear,  Whirlwind,  The  Fox,  The  Dog,  Big  Mouth,  Spot- 
ted Wolf.  Big  Wolf,  Knock  Knee,  The  Little  Old  Man,  Paul,  Black  BuU, 
Big  Track,  The  Foot,  Black  White,  Yellow  Hair,  W^olf  Moccasin,  Big 
Kobe,  and  Wolf  Chief. 

The  chiefs  insisted  upon  all  their  chief  men  signing  the  treaty.  The 
commanding  officer  issued  them  the  provisions  necessary  to  relieve  their 
wants,  and  I  issued  them  some  few  presents,  and  arms  and  ammunition. 
These  Indians  remained  there  until  about  the  29th  of  June,  to  give  their 
horses  an  op^iortunity  to  recruit  on  the  fine  grass  in  the  vicinity,  as  they 
were  tired  and  poor.  They  left  here  on  or  about  the  time  mentioned, 
the  29th  of  June,  in  charge  of  a  competent  white  man  named  Peter 
Kichard,  who  was  employed  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  post  to 
conduct  them  safely  to  their  destination  through  the  settlements,  along 
the  railroad,  and  on  the  South  Platte  river. 

I  embrace  the  opportunity  to  state  that  "  The  Man  Afraid  of  his 
Horses,"  the  chief  of  the  Ogallalla  band  of  Sioux  Indians,  having  signed 
the  treaty,  left  here  the  day  after  Greneral  Sanborn's  departure.  He 
passed  by  Fort  Fetternmn,  about  80  miles  west  of  this  i)ost,  and  vis- 
ited that  post  and  was  well  received  bj^  Colonel  Dye,  brevet  command- 
ant. Leaving  Fort  Fetterman,  he  went  north  with  his  band,  and  is  now 
encamped  in  the  mountains  on  the  head -waters  of  the  main  fork  of 
Powder  river.  The  Brules,  who  were  here  and  signed  the  treaty  under 
their  chiefs  Red  Leaf  and  Iron  Shell,  went  south,  and  I  think  they  are 
now  on  the  Republican  river. 

The  Oyokepa  and  Bad  Face  bands  of  Sioux  are  now  on  Tongue  river ; 
and  at  tliis  place,  or  its  vicinity,  are  some  of  the  bands  of  the  Minniconjon 
and  Missouri  bands  of  Sioux  Indians.  I  am  informed  that  they  (these 
latter)  intend  moving  farther  west  or  north,  on  the  Rose  Bud,  a  tributary 
of  the  Yellowstone  river,  as  large  herds  of  buffido  are  now  on  that 
stream.    The  northern  band  of  Cheyennes  are  now  on  the  Clear  Fork 
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of  Powder  river.  Me^^sengers  have  arrived  here  from  the  southern  band 
of  Cheyennes,  who  are  encamped  on  the  Arkansas  river,  going  north  to 
meet  the  nortneru  Cheyennes,  to  request  them  all  to  go  south.  These 
messengers  have  not  yet  returned,  but  are  expected  here  daily.  There 
are  25  lodges  of  Arapahoes  yet  north,  under  the  chief  Medicine  Man, 
encamped  on  the  Crazy  Woman  Fork  of  the  Powder  river. 

I  am  assured  that  Red  Cloud,  with  his  band  and  the  band  of  Oyoke- 
pas,  who  have  not  yet  come  in  here  to  sign  the  treaty,  will  come  in  as 
soon  RS  the  posts  in  the  Powder  river  country  are  abandoned  by  the 
troops,  which  will  now  be  at  an  early  day,  as  I  am  informed  by  the 
anthorities  in  council.  I  am  informed  that  there  has  been  some  diffi- 
culty with  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Forts  C.  F.  Smith  and  Phil. 
Kearney,  but  this  will  not  aftect  the  treaty,  as  these  Indians  were  per- 
haps ignorant  of  the  treaty'  made  here  with  the  "Man  Afraid  of  his 
Horses,"  and  the  slowness  of  the  troops  in  evac,uating  the  posts  and  the 
country  caused  some  dissatisfaction  with  some  of  the  young  men  of 
those  bands  which  did  not  come  in.  I  hope  I  may  not  be  thought  imper- 
tinent or  presumptuous  in  saying  that  the  wise  policy  adopted  by  Gen- 
eral John  B.  Sanborn,  and  being  carried  out  by  General  A.  J.  Slemner, 
commanding  that  post,  will,  in  tiiture,  insure  a  lasting  peace  with  the 
Sioux  Indians,  who  have  been  at  war  with  the  government  for  the  last 
four  years.  I  have  endeavored  in  every  way  to  carry  out  the  views  and 
instructions  of  General  Sanborn,  which,  I  hope,  will  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  the  department,  and  would  take  the  liberty  of  suggest- 
ing that  a  liberal  supply  of  clothing,  cooking  ut-eusils,  arms,  and  ammu- 
nition, be  given  to  the  bands  yet  to  come  in,  as  was  given  by  General 
Sanborn  to  those  who  came  in  while  he  was  here.  I  would  also  state 
that  these  Indians  earnestly  request  that  some  of  their  "  old  traders"  be 
appointed  to  trade  with  them  this  wint-er,  as  they  say  they  will  have  a 
large  quantity  of  robes  and  skins,  and  will  have  no  other  way  of  dispos- 
ing of  them  except  to  traders.  I  herewith  take  the  liberty  of  request- 
ing traders  to  be  appointed  in  the  usual  way,  to  trade  with  them,  as  I 
think  such  a  course  will  assist  very  much  in  perpetuating  the  peiuje. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  re8i)ectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  GEREN, 

/fecial  Siotix  Interpreter. 

Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor, 

Commiasioner  of  Indian  Affairs^  Washington^  D.  0. 


CENTRAL   SUPERLNTENDENCY. 

No.  G9. 

Office  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs, 

Atchison^  Kansas^  October^  1868. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  department  I  have 
the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  fourth  annual  report  of  the  condition 
of  Indian  affairs  within  the  central  superint^ndency. 

lu  all  my  former  reports  I  have  ui*ged  upon  the  department  that  the 
Avelfare  of  the  ludians  located  on  reservations  in  Kansas  demanded  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  procure  the  relinquishment  of  their  titles  to 
their  lands,  their  removal  to  and  concentration  upon  new  reservations 
in  the  Indian  territory  south  of  this  State.    Experience  teaches  me  each 
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year  that  this  should  be  done,  and  the  sooner  it  is  accomplished  the  bet- 
ter will  it  be  for  the  Indians  and  for  the  citizens  of  this  commonwealth. 

In  the  winter  of  1867'  treaties  were  negotiated  with  the  following 
tribes  of  Indians  within  this  superintendency,  viz :  Kansas,  Sacs  and 
Foxes  of  the  Mississippi,  Senecas  and  mixed  Senecas  and  Shaw- 
nees,  Quapaws,  Miamies,  the  confederated  bands  of  Kaskaskia^,  Peo- 
rias,  Weas,  and  Piankeshaws,  Shawnees,  Wyandots,  Kickapoos,  Pot- 
tawatomies,  and  Ottawas.  Of  these  treaties  those  made  with  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi,  Ottawas,  Wyandots,  Senecas,  mixed 
Senecas  and  Shawnees,  Quapaws.  the  confederated  bands  of  Kas- 
kaskias,  Peorias,  Weas,  and  Piankeshaws,  and  the  Pottawatomies, 
were  ratified  by  the  Senate  at  the  la«t  session  of  Congress,  and  a  new 
treaty  ordered  to  be  made  with  the  Miamies,  leaving  yet  to  be  ratified 
those  made  with  Shawnees,  Kickapoos,  and  Kansas.  In  June  last  a 
treaty  was  concluded  with  the  confederated  Chippewa  and  Munsee 
Indians,  and  transmitted  to  the  department,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  United 
States  Senate  for  it«  constitutional  action,  but  it  was  not  ratified.  I 
earnestly  recommend  the  ratification  of  these  treaties  upon  the  assem- 
bling of  Congress,  and  that  the  necessary  appropriations  be  made  to 
carry  them  into  effect. 

Since  my  last  annual  report  the  Delaware  Indians,  in  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  their  treaty  of  July  4,  1866,  have  left  their  old  reser- 
vation in  this  State  and  removed  to  the  Cherokee  country ;  have  given 
up  their  tribal  organization  and  become  Cherokee  citizens.  They  report 
that  they  ai-e  well  pleased  with  their  new  homes,  and  being  separate4 
from  the  many  temptations  by  which  they  were  surrounded  on  their  old 
reservations,  are  learning  to  appreciate  the  many  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  leading  a  temperate,  industrious,  and  consequently  a  prosperous 
and  happy  life. 

The  Wyandots  being  attached  to  the  old  Delaware  agency.  Agent  Pratt 
is  watching  over  and  attending  to  their  interests.  Their  new  treaty 
having  been  ratified,  so  soon  as  the  necessary  appropriations  are  made 
to  carry  out  its  proAasions  these  Indians  will  be  placed  in  far  more  com- 
fortable circumstances  than  they  have  been  for  years. 

By  the  terms  of  their  new  treaty,  investigations  will  have  to  be  made 
into  the  sales  of  lands  belonging  to  orphans  and  incompetent  Wyandot*. 
As  Agent  Pratt  is  somewhat  familiar  with  these  transactions,  I  recom- 
mend that  he  be  instructed  to  perform  this  service. 

The  Kickapoos  planted  a  large  crop  this  year,  and  broke  up  150  acres  of 
new  ground ;  but  owing  to  the  drought  in  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
and  the  grasshoppers  that  visited  this  section  of  the  country  in  Septem- 
ber, they  harvested  only  about  half  a  crop.  These  Indians  are  anxiously 
awaiting  the  ratification  of  their  pending  treaty,  and  under  the  careful 
management  of  their  agent  are  making  some  progress  in  the  arts  of 
ciA^ilization. 

Tlie  Pottawatomies,  to  the  number  of  about  600,  have  obtained  nat- 
uralization papers  from  the  United  States  district  court,  and  have 
received  patents  for  their  respective  allotment*  of  land.  Their  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  invested  ftmds  of  the  tribe  has  been  withdrawn,  and 
will  be  paid  to  them  at  an  early  day.  These  600  comprise  the  most 
industrious  and  intelligent  of  the  tribe,  and  I  am  confident  will  make 
useful  and  resi^ected  citizens. 

There  is  a  portion  of  this  tribe,  known  as  the  prairie  band  or  blanket 
Indians,  numbering  about  400,  who  hold  their  lands  in  common,  being 
a  tract  of  87,680  acres.  This  band  desire  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the 
government,  providing  for  the  sale  of  their  present  resen'^e  and  a  removal 
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to  one  south  of  Kansas.  I  earnestly  recommend  that  immediate  steps 
be  taken  to  have  a  treaty  made  with  this  band  in  time  to  be  presented 
to  the  Senate  for  ratification  next  winter. 

The  Kansas  or  Kaw  Indians  have  suffered  very  much  for  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  w  ithin  the  last  year,  having  decreased  12(^  in  numbers  from 
exposure,  hunger,  and  other  causes,  since  my  last  annual  report.  On 
account  of  hostilities  existing  between  them  and  the  Cheyennes  and 
Arapahoes  of  the  upper  Arkansas  agency,  they  have  been  prevented 
from  engaging  in  their  usual  hunts  on  the  plains.  This  deprived  them 
not  only  of  meat  but  also  of  clothing  and  other  useful  articles,  which 
they  usually  procured  fix)m  the  sale  of  furs  obtained  on  these  hunts. 
They  planted  a  small  crop  this  year,  which  on  account  of  drought  and 
grasshopi^ers  proved  to  be  a  total  failure.  They  have  nothing  whatever 
upon  which  to  subsist,  and  rather  than  see  them  starve  their  agent  has 
been  issuing  to  them  small  quantities  of  beef,  they  promising  to  pay  for 
the  same  out  of  the  proceeds  of  their  new  treaty  when  ratified.  I  ear- 
nestly recommend  that  you  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  helpless 
and  wretched  condition  of  this  poor  tribe  of  Indians,  and  ask  for  a  small 
appropriation  to  feed  them  through  the  coming  winter.  I  held  a  council 
with  them  on  the  3d  instant,  on  their  reservation.  They  requested  that 
I  should  represent  their  condition  to  their  Great  Father,  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  their  new  treaty  would  soon  become  a  law. 

The  treaty  made  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi  in  1867 
was  ratified  by  tbe  Senate  with  some  amendments,  which  amendments 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Indians  and  concurred  in  by  them.  Xo 
appropriation  having  been  made  by  Congress  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty,  the  Indians  could  not  be  moved  to  the  Indian 
country.  These  tribes  hav^e  suffered  many  annoyances  and  losses  the 
past  year  from  the  encroachments  of  white  settlers,  so  much  so  that  the 
military  had  to  be  sent  to  the  reservation  at  one  time  to  protect  them  in 
their  rights.  The  reserve  is  still  oveiTun  with  settlers,  who  positively 
refuse  to  leave.  I  deem  it  very  important  that  Congress  make  the  neces- 
sary appropriations  at  an  early  day,  to  procure  for  these  Indians  a  new 
home  and  lor  removing  them  thither. 

The  treaty  maile  with  the  confederated  bands  of  Kaskaskias,  Peorias, 
Weaa,  and  Piankeshaws,  and  other  Indians,  known  as  the  omnibus 
treaty,  having,  by  the  action  of  the  last  session  of  the  Senate,  become  a 
law,  many  of  these  Indians  have  removed  to  their  new  homes  south  of 
Kansas ;  and  under  the  prudent  management  of  their  head  chief,  Bap- 
tiste  Peoria,  have  built  several  houses,  fenced  in  and  opened  up  large 
tracts  of  land,  and  are  doing  remarkably  well. 

The  treaty  made  with  the  Miamies,  and  embraced  in  the  above-named 
omnibus  treaty,  was,  on  account  of  innumerable  contentions  among 
themselves,  not  ratified  by  the  Senate,  but  was  referred  back  to  the 
Lidians  and  a  new  trexity  ordered  to  be  made.  Since  then,  J  am  happy 
to  state,  they  have  compromised  all  their  difficulties,  and  are  now  pre- 
pared to  make  such  a  treaty  as  they  think  will  be  satisfiictory  to  them- 
selves and  acceptable  to  the  honorable  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

As  you  are  aware,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Osage  Indians  on 
their  reservation  in  June  last,  which,  for  various  reasons,  met  with  con- 
siderable opposition  from  some  of  the  honorable  members  of  Congress. 
As  an  humble  member  of  the  commission  engaged  iii  making  said  treaty,  I 
assert  that  it  was  thoroughly  explained  to  the  Indians  and  well  under- 
stood by  them ;  and  have  to  say  that  when  they  learned  that  the  treaty 
had  failed  to  become  a  law  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  they  exj^re^sed 
themselves  as  very  much  disapi>ointed.    That  the  commission  may  have 
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erred  in  some  of  the  provisions  of  this  treaty  I  will  not  question ;  but 
that  any  fraud  was  intended  to  be  perpetrated,  either  on  the  govern- 
ment or  on  the  Indians,  1  utterly  deny;  and  I  yet  indulge  the  hope  that 
the  treaty  will  soon  become  a  law,  with  such  amendments  as  the  honor- 
able Senate  may  deem  proper  to  make  thereto. 

These  Indians  have  also  l>een  at  war  with  the  Indians  of  the  plains, 
and  have  been  on  this  account  prevented  from  going  out  to  hunt  the 
buffalo  and  other  game.  They  have  heretofore  depended  upon  the  chase 
for  their  principal  support,  and  have  annually  sold  large  quantities  of 
furs.  Thus  cut  off  from  this  source  of  supplies  for  themselves  and 
families,  they  find  themselves  deprived  of  the  actual  necessaries  of  life, 
and  unless  something  is  speedily  done  to  relieve  them  in  their  destitu- 
tion great  suffering  will  most  certainly  ensue.  I  therefore  have  to 
request  that  you  take  such  immediate  steps  as  you  may  deem  proper  to 
supply  these  Indians  with  food  the  coming  winter. 

While  the  commissioners  were  negotiating  the  treaty  with  these 
Indians  last  June,  a  party  of  about  200  warriors  left  their  villages  on 
the  Verdigris  river  to  fight  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes.  On  reach- 
ing Walnut  creek  a  party  of  some  12  braves,  who  were  in  advance  of 
the  main  cohunn,  killed  two  white  men  whom  they  met.  They  informed 
the  others  of  what  they  had  done,  whereupon  the  whole  party  returned 
to  their  villages.  These  facts  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  commis- 
sioners they  promptly  demanded  that  the  parties  who  committed  the 
deed  be  given  up.  The  chiefs  delivered  up  to  us  two  warriors,  who  were 
taken  to  Lawrence  and  given  into  the  custody  of  the  United  States 
marshal,  and  lodged  in  jail  to  await  their  trial.  On  the  13th  instant  they 
were  brought  before  the  United  States  district  court  sitting  at  Topeka, 
and  discharged  on  the  ground  that  the  above-named  court  had  no  juris- 
diction in  the  ca«e. 

The  Shawnees  sent  a  delegation  of  their  people  to  Washington  in  the 
winter  of  1867,  at  which  time  they  made  a  treaty  with  the  government 
providing  for  the  sale  of  their  lands  in  Kansas  and  their  removal  to  the 
Indian  country.  This  treaty  was  not  ratified;  and  some  of  the  tribe 
feeling  that  injustice  had  been  done  them  in  some  of  its  provisibns,  a 
second  delegation,  composed  of  representatives  from  the  various  bands 
comprising  the  whole  tribe,  was  sent  to  Washington  last  winter,  who 
amended  the  treaty  so  that  its  provisions  were  acceptable  to  the  tribe 
proper,  and  returned  it  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  with 
the  recommendation  that  it  be  ratified  as  amended  by  them.  Being 
familiar  with  the  affairs  of  this  tribe,  and  knowing  the  great  injury  that 
will  inevitably  result  from  the  non-ratification  of  this  treaty,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  earnestly  rexjommending  that  it  be  enacted  into  a  law  by 
the  Senate  at  an  early  day. 

I  regret  to  have  to  report  that  since  August  last,  up  to  the  present 
time,  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  of  the  plains  have  been  on  the  war 
path.  Since  I  have  been  superintendent,  I  have  indulged  the  hope  that 
these  Indians  might,  by  proper  management  and  kind  treatment  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  be  induced  to  abandon  their  wild  and  savage 
habits,  and  live  at  peace  with  the  whites.  Their  last  outbreak  comi)els 
me  reluctantly  to  abandon  this  long-cherished  hope.  Heretofore  when 
these  Indians  have  made  war,  I  felt  that  in  a  measure  they  had  cause. 
This  time  they  hfid  none.  Since  the  treaty  of  Medicine  Lodge  creek,  in 
the  fall  of  1807,  these  Indians  have  been  well  treated.  Every  promise 
made  them  in  that  treaty  by  the  Indian  i>eace  commissioners,  (nay  more, 
for  they  were  fed  during  the  whole  of  last  winter,)  has  been  strictly  com- 
plied with ;  yet,  as  I  before  remarked,  without  provocation  they  attacked 
the  white  settlers  in  the  western  portion  of  this  State^  and  cQxsxso^^^Xid^ 
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deeds  of  rapine,  murder,  and  other  outrages  too  atrocious  to  be  written. 
Hitherto,  when  they  were  at  war,  believing  that  the  troubles  were  first 
instigated  by  the  whites,  the  department  has  used  its  influence  to  induce 
them  to  meet  commissioners  and  make  treaties  of  peace,  at  which  times 
it  has  been  customary  to  distribute  to  them  large  amounts  of  presents. 
Being  thus  coaxed,  as  it  were,  into  making  peace,  they  have  naturally 
enough  imagined  that  they  were  stronger  than  the  government,  and 
exi>erience  has  fidly  demonstrated  that  treaties  thus  made  have  but  lit- 
tle binding  effect.  This  time,  1  recommend  that  they  be  lefl  to  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  our  army  until  they  shall  be  forced  to  sue  for  pe^K*e.  A 
treaty  then  made  with  them  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  respected  and 
remembered  for  all  time,  and  the  hardy  pioneers  of  our  frontier  w^ould 
enjoy  full  immunity  from  their  bai'barous  cruelties. 

A  large  number  of  the  Kiowas,  Comanches  and  Apaches  inhabit  and 
roam  over  the  same  country  as  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes.  About 
the  1st  of  August  last  several  lodges  of  the  former  Indians  were  camped 
along  the  Arkansas  river,  between  Forts  Lamed  and  Zarah,  where  they 
remained  until  about  the  Ist  of  this  month,  up  to  which  time  they 
remained  peaceable.  They  left  very  suddenly  about  that  time,  and  it  was 
supposed  they  had  joined  the  hostile  Indians.  This,  however,  may  not 
be  true.  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  they  have  gone  south,  to  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Cobb,  on  their  new  reservation,  to  keep  out  of  the  pend- 
ing difliculties.  As  directed  by  the  commissioners,  Agents  Boone  and 
Wynkoop  have  been  instructed  to  repair  without  delay  to  Fort  Cobb, 
and  gather  around  them  those  of  their  Indians  who  have  not  been  engaged 
in  this  outbreak,  and  who  are  desirous  to  keep  in  good  faith  their  treaty 
pledges.  This,  in  my  opinion,  will  have  a  good  effect  in  many  ways;  it 
will  show  to  the  good  Indians  that  the  government  can  and  will  take  care 
of  and  protect  them,  and  to  the  bad  Indians  that  the  same  power  can 
punish  them  for  violating  their  treaties.  These  Indians  have  received 
no  annuities  this  year,  and  are  very  much  in  want  of  them.  They  are 
stored  at  Lawrence,  Kansas ;  and  should  Agent  Boone  find  that  they  are 
peaceably  disposed,  will  give  up  all  captives  held  by  them,  promise  to  live 
on  their  reservation  and  abandon  their  raids  into  Texas,  I  recommend 
that  he  be  instructed  to  distribute  to  them  these  annuities. 

The  following  schedule  will  show  the  number  of  acres  of  land  in  the 
reserve  embraced  in  the  several  agencies  within  this  superintendency, 
and  the  number  of  acres  cultivated  by  Indians  in  this  year : 


Tribe. 


Sacs  and  Foxes 

Kickupoos 

Osages  

Qiiapaws 

Senecas  aud  ShawDces 

Seuecas 

PuttHWHtoiines 

Kaws 

Miamies 

Kaskaskias,  Peorias,  Weas,  and  Piankeshaws 

Shawnee  H 

t 

Total 


86,400 

28, 584 

8, 000,  Quo 

96, 000 

60,000 

67, 000 

576, 000 

80,640 

23,  (X)0 

15,360 

200,000 


9, 232, 984 


400 
300 

2:0 

2,0(0 

225 

700 

9*n) 

2, 2"  9 
6,769 
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According  to  the  statistical  reports  of  the  several  tribes  there  have 
been  raised  this  year  11,076  bushels  of  wheat,  152,768  bushels  of  corn, 
8,488  bushels  of  oats,  13,197  bushels  of  potatoes,  872  gallons  of  sorghum ; 
and  the}'  have  cut  3,030  tons  of  hav ;  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
$132,639.  In  addition  to  this  thev  have  sold  $28,750  worth  of  furs,  and 
sawed  100,(K)0  feet  of  lumber,  worth  $5,000.- 

They  own  843  log,  154  frame,  and  202  stone  houses,  13,382  horses, 
3,243  cattle,  3,103  swine,  and  85  sheep. 

The  number  of  Indians  in  this  superintendency,  exclusive  of  the 
Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Apaches,  and  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  is 
8,853,  owning  individual  property  to  the  amount  of  $1,230,316. 

There  are  9  schools,  22  teachers,  and  464  scholars. 

Owing  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and 
Apaches,  and  the  Cheyennes  and  Arai)ahoes,  it  has  been  impossible  to 
a^scertain  their  exact  numbers  or  individual  wealth. 

The  Indian  tribes  of  this  superintendency,  once  so  numerous  and  pow- 
erful, are  rapidly  fading  away,  and  are  destined  at  no  distant  i)eriod  to 
be  know  n  only  in  history.  Humanity  demands  for  this  unfortunate  race 
that  their  journey  to  the  land  of  shadows  be  smoothed  by  the  tender 
care  of  a  magnanimous  government.  How  rapidly  they  are  passing 
away  will  appear  from  the  following  facts  : 

In  1854  the  Kaskaskias,  Peoria«,  Weas,  and  Piankeshaws  were  con- 
confederated,  and  their  number  at  that  time  was  259 ;  their  present 
number  is  179,  showing  a  decrease  of  80  in  14  years.  In  1854  the  Miamies 
numbered  193;  they  now  number  92,  a  decrease  of  101  in  14  years. 
In  1846  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi  numbered  2,478 ;  they 
now  number  957,  including  those  in  Iowa,  a  decrease  of  1,521  in  22  years. 
In  1830  the  Ottowas  of  Blanchard's  Fork  and  Roche  de  Boeuf  numbered 
400;  their  present  lumiber  is  151,  a  decrease  of  249  in  38  years.  In 
1847  the  Kansas  or  Kaw  Indians  numbered  1,500 ;  their  present  number 
is  620,  a  decrease  of  880  in  21  years.  In  1848  the  Pottawatomies  num- 
bered 3,235;  their  present  number  is  2,025,  showing  a  decrease  of  1,210 
in  20  years.  In  1839  the  Shawnees  numbered  963;  their  present  num- 
ber is  649,  a  dexjrease  of  314  in  29  years.  In  1862  the  Kickapoos  num- 
bered 409;  their  present  number  is  269,  showing  a  decrease  of  140  in 
six  years.  This  decrease  is  in  part  owing  to  the  fact  that  about  60  of 
the  hist-named  tribe  emigrated  to  Mexico  in  the  year  1863. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  treaties  have  been  negotiated  with  every 
Indian  tribe  within  this  superintendency  except  the  Prairie  band  of  Pot- 
tawatomies and  the  Miamies.  The  prosperity  of  these  tribes  demands 
the  early  ratification  of  these  treaties,  that  they  may  move  to  a  new 
home,  away  from  the  encroachments  of  the  white  settlers. 

In  the  removal  of  these  Indians  to  the  Indian  country  I  respectfully 
suggest  that  the  expenses  of  managing  their  affairs  can  be  greatly  reduced 
by  locating  the  small  tribes  adjacent  to  each  other,  so  that  their  inter- 
ests can  be  taken  care  of  by  one  agent.  For  instance :  the  Osages  and 
Kaws  speak  almost  the  same  language,  and  their  reservations  might  be 
selecte(l  adjoining  each  other,  under  the  management  of  one  agent. 
The  Kaskaskias,  Peorias,  Weas,  and  Piankeshaws,  the  Wyandotts,  Mi- 
amies, Ottawas,  and  Chippewas  are  located  among  the  Quapaws,  Sene- 
cas,  and  mixed  Senecas  and  Shawnees.  These  are  very  small  remnants 
of  tribes,  and  are  now  so  located  that  one  agent  can  manage  their  affairs 
better  than  two.  The  Pottawatomies  and  Kickapoos  are  fdready  consid- 
erably intermixed  by  marriage,  and  they,  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the 
Mississippi,  could  be  located  near  each  other,  with  one  agent.  The  Shaw- 
nees now  under  the  care  of  Agent  Taylor,  and  those  of  the  same  tribe 
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under  Agent  Shanklin,  sbonld,  by  all  means,  be  united  on  one  reserva- 
tion. This  will  save  the  government  the  annual  expense  of  three  agen- 
cies. The  various  Indian  tribes,  being  thus  concentrated  juid  separated 
ft'om  the  many  temptations  that  now  surround  them,  will  no  doubt  be 
moi^  prosperous  and  contented,  so  that  their  removal  to  the  Indiau 
country  \iill  be  beneficial  to  the  government,  to  this  State,  and  to  them- 
selves. 
All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  MURPHY, 
SujiH  Indian  Affairs^  Central  JSuperintendency. 
Hon.  Chas.  E.  Mix, 

Acting  Commissionerj  Washington^  D.  C, 


No.  70. 


Kaw  Indian  Agency, 
Council  OravCy  Kansas,  September  10,  1868.  . 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Office  of  Indian 
Aifairs,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  api>ertaining  to 
the  aftairs  of  this  agency  for  the  year  1868. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  hardships,  suffering,  and  disaster  to  the 
Kaw  Indians.  As  they  depend  principally  upon  the  chase  for  their  sulv 
sistence,  and  have  been  wholly  deprived  the  privilege  of  the  buffalo 
range  by  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indians,  you  can  well  imagine 
what  their  condition  has  been  and  now  is.  On  or  about  the  10th  of 
October  last  they,  with  but  few  exceptions,  left  for  the  plains  on  their 
usual  annual  hunt.  Before  they  arrived  upon  their  hunting  ground,  how- 
ever, they  were  joined  by  a  party  of  Arapahoe  Indians,  and  while  the 
Kaws  were  entertaining  them,  another  party  of  the  same  tribe  stole  and 
drove  off  34  Kaw  ponies,  which  much  disabled  them,  as  they  were  very 
short  of  transportation  and  ponies  for  hunting  purposes.  Tliey  pro- 
ceeded to  the  \icinity  of  Fort  Zarah,  but  could  not  do  much  towards 
8eciu*ing  meat  and  robes,  as  they  dared  not  range  far  from  their  camp  for 
fear  of  an  attack  from  the  Cheyennes,  who  were  reported  not  far  distant. 

On  about  the  1st  of  December,  while  the  Kaws  were  encamjied  ou 
Plumb  creek,  near  Zarah,  a  party  of  Cheyenne  warriors  came  to  their 
cam])  and  pretended  to  be  friendly,  and  said  they  desired  to  talk  about 
the  difficulties  existing  between  the  tribes.  They  remained  sevenil  hours 
and  were  treated  kindly  by  the  Kaws,  but  upon  their  departure,  when 
a  few  himdred  yards  from  camp,  they  came  upon  a  Kaw  herding  horses 
and  deliberately  shot  and  scalped  him,  and  then  formed  for  battle.  The 
Kaws,  enraged  at  such  treatment  and  treachery,  charged  upon  the  Chey- 
ennes, and  after  a  spirited  fight  of  some  four  hours  drove  their  enemies 
from  the  field,  killing  some  14  and  wounding  many  others,  while  they  only 
lost  two  killed  and  several  others  wounded.  Quite  a  number  of  horses 
were  killed  on  both  sides.  Fearing  that  the  Cheyennes  would  return  in 
heavy  force,  the  Kaws  were  compelled  to  leave  the  plains  for  their  reser- 
vation, where  they  arrived  on  the  25th  of  December,  in  very  destitute 
circumstances.  On  their  return  march  from  the  plains  they  suffered  ter- 
ribly from  cold,  hmiger,  and  exposure ;  many  of  their  horses  died  on  the 
march,  and  many  others  during  the  winter  and  spring,  so  that  to-day 
they  have  only  about  150  in  the  whole  tribe. 
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The  Indians  were  in  snch  destitute  circumstances  on  their  return,  that 
I  was  compelled  to  issue  small  quantities  of  flour  and  beef  to  prevent 
star\'ation.  On  representing  their  condition  to  the  department,  Special 
United  States  Indian  Agent  Banks  was  instructed  to  supply  them  with 
sufficient  to  keep  them  from  suffering,  which  he  did  until  May,  when  1 
was  informed  that  no  more  rations  could  be  furnished,  for  the  reason 
that  all  funds  for  such  purpose  had  been  expended.  Witnout  this  timely 
aid  the  tribe  would  have  suffered  severely,  and  as  it  was  many  died 
from  the  effects  of  their  exposure  and  want.  You  can  well  imagine  what 
their  sufferings  were  when,  in  the  last  year,  they  have  decreased  fi*oni 
658  to  539 — 119,  in  one  of  the  most  healthy  years  known  since  the  settle- 
ment of  the  west.  As  I  had  received  instructions  not  to  permit  them  to 
leave  their  reservation  again,  as  soon  as  spring  opened  they  made  quite 
extensive  preparations  for  farming,  and  besides  their  usual  assistance 
received  $2,000  of  their  school  fund  to  assist  them  in  this  respect ;  but  on 
account  of  severe  drought  in  this  section  of  the  State,  they,  together  with 
their  white  neighbors,  have  raised  but  very  little — their  com  crop,  their 
principal  product,  being  almost  a  total  failure.  For  particulars  in  rela- 
tion to  farming,  value  of  products,  personal  property,  numbers,  &c., 
please  see  report  of  farmer's  statistical  reports  of  farming,  education, 
&c,  transmitted  herewith.  As  the  Cheyennes  weffe  soundly  whipped  by 
the  Kaws  in  their  fight  near  Fort  Zarah,  in  D^ember,  they  threattmed 
vengeance  should  the  Kaws  again  visit  the  plains;  but  as  the  Kaws  had 
instructions  not  to  leave  their  reservation,  and  as  the  Cheyennes  could 
reach  them  in  no  other  way,  they,  together  with  the  Arapahoes,  num- 
bering about  400  in  all,  made  a  raid  into  the  settlements,  and  on  the  3d 
of  June  about  100  warriors,  well-armed  and  mounted,  made  their  appear- 
ance upon  the  reservation  and  attacked  the  Kaws  at  their  agency,  but 
were  readily  repulsed,  and  after  a  few  hours'  skirmishing  were  driven 
from  the  reservation  without  loss  of  life  to  either  party.  One  Kaw,  three 
Cheyennes,  and  a  few  horses  wounded ;  two  Indian  houses  burned  and 
several  others  robbed,  together  with  several  houses  belonging  to  whites; 
plundered  of  ever>'thing,  was  about  the  amount  of  damage  from  the  raid. 
The  Indians  left  the  settlement  the  following  day  and  have  not  tr«oubled 
it  since,  except  by  keeping  the  Kaws  in  constant  guard  by  their  threat 
to  attack  again  in  large  force.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  adjust  the 
difficulties  existing  between  these  tribes,  but  the  Cheyennes  positively 
refuse  to  even  talk  of  peace  until  they  have  had  full  revenge.  That  the 
government  should  step  between  these  savages  and  demand  peace  and 
an  amicable  adjustment  of  these  difficulties  is  my  titm  belief,  and  until 
it  does  we  may  expect  a  repetition  of  the  raids  ahd  robberies  of  last 
spring,  and  I  fear  with  more  disastrous  results.  Some  $3,000  (about 
one-half)  of  the  funds  due  for  back  pay,  bounty,  &c.,  have  been  received 
and  delivered  to  the  rightful  heirs,  which  has  assisted  them  materially 
towards  providing  clothing  and  other  necessary  articles.  No  pension 
claims  have  been  allowed  yet.  Since  July  they  have  been  very  destitute 
and  have  suffered  severely,  particularly  tiie  small  children.  On  an 
agreement  that  they  would  do  what  they  could  to  pay  from  the  proceeds 
of  their  pending  treaty  when  ratified,  should  Congress  refuse  to  relieve 
them,  I  have  l^n,  and  am  yet^  issuing  small  quantities  of  fresh  beef 
and  flour,  sufficient  to  keep  them  from  starvation,  and  which  is,  in  fact, 
their  only  dependence,  they  haviUg  no  other  means  of  subsistence  what- 
ever. What  they  are  to  do  the  coming  winter  is  a  question  to  be  solved 
by  the  government.  The  Indians  have  done  all  in  their  power,  made 
provisions  in  ample  time,  but  the  government  refuses  or  neglects  to 
ratify  their  treaty,  orders  them  to  remain  ux>on  their  limited  reservation, 
40  I 
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and  is  actually  starving  them  into  the  grave.  Their  axmoities  for  1868 
have  not  yet  been  paid.  The  health  of  the  tribe  is  as  good  as  could  well 
be  expected  under  the  circumstances.  They  have  but  few  blankets  and 
little  clothing,  and  must  suffer  severely  the  coming  winter.  They  should 
be  removed  to  a  wanner  climate  aA  soon  as  possible.  I  trust  that  their 
condition  may  soon  be  made  known  to  Congress^  and  something  done  to 
relieve  them  before  winter  sets  in. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  S.  STOVER, 

U.  8.  Indian  A^enL 
Col.  Thomas  Murphy, 

Superintedent  Indian  Affairs^  Atohisony  Kansas. 


No.  71. 


Shawnee  AoENCYy 
De  SotOj  KansaSj  October  1, 1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  second  annual 
report  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge. 

The  agricultural  interests  of  the  tribe  are  not  so  prosperous  as  here- 
tofore exhibited,  or  as  might  be  expected.  The  cause  of  the  decline 
seems  to  be  for  the  reason  that,  having  had  a  treaty  so  long  pending 
before  the  United  States  Senate,  wherein  provision  is  made  for  their 
removal  to  new  homes  in  the  Indian  country,  they  do  not  feel  or  act  as 
if  permanently  located;  waiting  and  hoping  at  each  successive  session 
of  Congress  to  hear  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  being  to  them  an 
event  long  looked  for  and  most  earnestly  desired. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  census  reports  that  the  tribe  is  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing in  numbers.  Some  of  them  have  already  sought  homes  in  the 
Indian  country,  while  others  are  roving  around,  having  no  permanent 
abiding  place,  and  many  more  have  fallen  from  the  effecte  of  intoxicating 
drinks;  hence  the  morals  of  the  tribe  are  not  improving. 

The  educational  interests  of  the  Shawnee  children  have  been  carefully 
attended  to  by  teachers  under  the  supervision  of  the  Indiana  yearly 
meeting  of  Friends.  I  have  repeatedly  visited  the  school,  and  from  a 
thorougli  investigation  have  been  led  to  believe  that  it  has  been  as  ably 
conducted  as  could  be  expected  under  existing  circumstances,  the  school 
being  an  asylum  for  orphans  as  well  as  for  educational  purposes.  I 
regret  to  say  the  council  have  seen  proper  to  withdraw  their  support 
from  the  school,  and  have  given  the  society  notice  to  close  at  the  expira- 
tion of  90  days,  as  required  by  provision  of  the  contract. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest,  in  the  event  of  the  removal  of  the  Sha^- 
nees  and  other  Kansas  tribes  to  new  homes,  the  propriety  of  a  consolida- 
tion of  the  Shawnees  with  some  of  the  other  tribes.  Some  of  them  speak 
nearly  the  same  language,  and  would  doubtless  appreciate  the  mutual 
advantages  of  affiliation. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  S.  TAYLOR, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

Hon.  Thomas  Murphy, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs^  Atchison^  Kansas, 
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No.  72. 

Office  of  U.  S.  Agency  for  Delaware  Indians, 

September  21,  1868. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  your  office,  I  submit  for 
information  of  the  department  the  following  report  relative  to  the  affairs 
of  this  agency  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868. 

The  unsettled  cx)ndition  of  the  Delawares  for  the  past  year  has  been 
such  that  but  little  farming  has  been  done,  as  they  were  expecting  to 
receive  their  moneys  for  their  lands  and  improvements,  sold  under  the 
treaty  of  1866,  early  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1867.  And  as  the  tribe 
moved  south  in  detachments,  under  varied  influences  at  different  periods, 
from  December,  1867,  down  to  June,  1868,  very  little,  if  any,  reliable 
statrstteal  report  can  be  furnished  respecting  this  all-important  branch 
of  industry. 

I  will  state,  however,  that  those  Delawares  who  removed  south  during 
the  winter  went  to  work  in  a  laudable  manner  and  made  considerable 
improvements,  while  many  have  made  very  comfortable  houses  and  have 
raised  respectable  crops,  not  only  of  com  and  potatoes,  but  also  vege- 
tables. 

Recent  reports  from  those  who  removed  late  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer are  not  so  favorable,  they  depending  upon  the  game  of  the  country 
for  a  support,  of  which  there-is  an  abundance. 

The  Delawares  have  located  on  the  Verdigris  and  Cana^  or  Little  Ver- 
digris, rivers,  and  east  of  the  96^  of  longitude.  As  a  matter  to  be  expected 
among  a  people  who  have  changed  their  residence,  more  or  less  sickness 
has  prevailed;  but  nothing  of  a  malignant  character  was  apparent.  I 
would  here  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  physician  for  these  people, 
believing  this  to  be  indispensiDble  and  necessary. 

I  have  reason  to  think  that  in  a  few  more  years  the  Delawares  will  be 
in  a  much  better  situation  in  the  Cherokee  country  than  they  were  in 
this  State. 

The  Wyandotts  are  in  an  unfortunate  condition,  but  I  understand 
your  office  has  taken  steps  for  relief  at  an  early  day.  A  large  portion 
of  the  incompetents  or  Indian  class  have  already  left  their  reserves  in 
Wyandott  county,  Kansas,  and  settled  with  the  Senecas,  and  those 
remaining  are  hard  pressed  to  obtain  a  support. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  G.  PRATT. 

Thomas  Mubphy, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs^  Atchison^  Kansas, 


^o.  73. 


Pottawatomie  Agency, 

October  15,  1868. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  annual  report  for 
the  current  year. 

On  the  12th  day  of  June  last  an  annuity  payment  was  made  to  the 
Pottawatomies,  at  which  time  a  census  of  the  tiribe  showed  their  number 
to  be  2,025. 

The  following  statistics  of  farming  will  furnish  information  in  relation 
to  the  present  condition  of  the  Pottawatomies,  and  of  their  agricultural 
operations  for  the  present  year: 

Number  of  acres  in  cultivation 2,000 
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4,000  bushels  of  wheat  raise<l,  worth  $1  50  per  bushel $6,000 

00,000  bushels  of  com  raised,  worth  66}  cents  per  bushel 40,000 

4,000  bushels  of  oats  raised,  worth  50  cents  per  bushel 2,000 

8,000  bushels  of  potatoes  raised,  worth  $1  per  bushel 8,000 

2,400  horses  owned,  worth  $40  per  head 96,000 

2,500  cattle  owned,  worth  $22  per  head 55,000 

1,500  swine  owned,  worth  $3  per  head 4,500 

Value  of  ftirs  sold 3,000 

Garden  vegetables  raised 5,000 

Agricultuml  implements  owned 14,000 

Household  goods 1 15,000 

Total 248,500 


The  crop  of  com  and  potatoes  would  have  been  much  larger  but  for 
a  long  spell  of  very  dry  and  hot  weather  in  the  latter  part  of  July  and 
the  first  part  of  August. 

More  ground  was  under  the  plough  this  year  than  in  any  former  year. 
A  good  deal  of  prairie  has  been  broken,  upon  which  no  crop  was 
attraipted  to  be  raised,  but  which  will  be  cultivated  next  year. 

Arrangements  should  be  made  at  an  early  day  for  selecting  a  home  in 
the  Indian  country,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  their  late  treaty, 
and  for  the  removal  to  it  of  all  sectionizing  Pottawatomies  who  do  not 
decide  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Any  considerable  delay 
in  making  the  necessary  preparations  for  removal  will  prove  detrimental 
alike  to  those  who  remove  and  those  who  remain. 

The  delay  of  the  government  in  carrying  out  all  the  agreements 
entered  into  with  the  Indians  is  a  fruitful  source  of  demoralization  to 
them.  They  lose  faith  in  the  government,  become  unsettled  as  to  their 
own  objects  and  aims,  and  look  forward  only  with  dread  and  uncer- 
tainty to  the  future. 

The  Pottawatomies,  a  small  number  of  them,  seem  to  have  become 
restive,  and  to  be  falling  into  vicious  and  dissipated  habits,  as  a  result  of 
the  state  of  uncertainty  in  which  they  have  been  kept  for  the  last  few 
years,  especially  since  they  have  determined  to  procure  for  themselves 
a  home  in  the  Indian  country. 

The  prairie  band,  who  hold  their  diminished  reserve  in  common,  are, 
many  of  them,  beginning  to  realize  that  they  must  soon  change  their 
mode  of  life  or  look  out  for  another  home.  They  are  not  generally  pre- 
pared for  a  distribution  of  their  lands  in  severalty  among  the  members 
of  their  band,  and  to  become  citizens.  Being  fully  conscious  of  that 
fact,  they  desire  a  separation  of  their  funds  from  the  funds  of  the  sec- 
tionizing party,  so  that  they  may  enjoy  among  themselves  what  is  their 
own  and  still  live  on  as  Indians,  according  to  their  ancient  customs. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  they  are  occupying  11  miles  square 
of  a  good  farming  land,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  timber,  surroundeJ  by 
a  country  as  well  settled  by  farmers  as  any  part  of  Kansas,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  several  small  towns  or  villages,  to  make  it  apparent 
that  they  are  not  always  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  nor  is  it  probable 
they  ever  will  be  again,  until  they  find  a  home  where  there  are  no  whites, 
or  where  whites  are  less  aggressive  than  they  are  in  Kansas. 

I  have  to  suggest  that  an  effort  should  be  made  at  once  to  treat  with 
the  prairie  Pottawatomies,  to  buy  out  their  lauds  in  Kansas  and  induce 
them  to  seek  a  home  elsewhere. 

The  services  of  several  of  the  employes  have  to  be  dispensed  with  for 
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want  of  funds.  Such  employes  as  receive  their  pay  from  the  "  Trust 
fund,  interest  due  Pottawatomie  mills,"  hold  a  claim  against  the  fund  for 
a  half  year's  salary.  I  have,  however,  retained  the  services  of  one  phy- 
sician and  a  blacksmith. 

Ko  written  reports  have  been  received  from  the  missionary  establish- 
ments on  the  reserve. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  R.  PALMER, 
United  States  Indian  Agent 

Hon.  Thomas  Murphy, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs^  Atchisanj  Kansas, 


No.  74. 


Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi  Agency, 

KansaSy  Augttst  21, 1868. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  second  annual  report  of  the 
condition  of  affairs  within  the  Sac  and  Fox  agency. 

On  the  28th  of  April  last  the  census  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  was  taken, 
with  a  view  to  their  semiannual  payment;  the  following  is  the  result: 

Men 234 

Women , 252 

ChUdren. 207 

Total 693 


This  shows  a  decrease  of  62  during  the  year.  A  portion  of  this 
decrease  is  with  other  tribes.  Some  are  with  the  Iowa  Foxes,  who  belong 
to  this  nation,  and  should  be  compelled  to  remove  to  and  remain  on  the 
reservation  which  will  be  given  them  by  the  government. 

Their  farming  operations  are  as  follows: 

Com,  8,000  bushels,  at  40  cents  per  bushel $3,200 

Hay,  50  tons,  at  $4  per  ton 200 

Potatoes,  100  bushels,  at  $1  per  bushel 100 

Ponies,  800,  at  $30  each 24,000 

Cattle,  100,  at  $20  each 2,000 

Swine,  100,  at  $3  each 300 

Total , 29,800 


They  have  also  raised  quite  an  amount  of  beans,  pumpkins,  and 
squashes,  but  not  in  such  quantities  as  last  year.  They  have  lost  their 
spring  and  summer  hunt;  the  hostility  of  the  plain  Indians  has  compelled 
them  to  remain  on  their  reserve ;  the  result  is  they  are  without  meat,  and 
unable  to  obtain  a  supply.  I  think  the  government  should  assist  them ;  it 
would  show  them  the  government  appreciated  their  good  behavior. 

The  Sac  and  Fox  mission  school  is  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Ellen 
Taverz,  and  is  doing  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  The  missionary  who 
had  charge  resigned  the  last  of  April;  at  this  time  it  has  13  pupils;  dur- 
ing the  intermission  caused  by  the  resignation  of  the  missionary  a  few  of 
the  scholars  went  home  and  have  not  yet  returned.    Should  some  pro- 
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vision  be  made  for  the  school  and  a  good  missionary — ^and  I  mean  by  this 
a  man  who  understands  how  to  teacli — and  have  him  permanently  estab- 
lished and  identified  with  the  nation,  the  school  could  be  greatly  increased. 
A  manual-labor  system  should  be  adopted. 

The  employes  at  this  agency  are :  physician,  blacksmith,  gansmith, 
interpreter,  school  teacher,  and  a  man  and  his  wife  to  board  the  teach^ 
and  children,  make,  mend,  and  wash  the  children's  clothing. 

The  condition  of  the  Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians  is  an  follows: 

Number  of  souls. 

Men 22 

Women 29 

Children 34 

Total 85 


Their  farming  oi>erations,  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Bomig,  are  as  follows: 

Com,  3,750  bushels,  at  40  cents  per  bushel $1,500 

Oats,  450  bushels,  at  30  cents  per  bushel 135 

Potatoes,  90  bushels,  at  $1  per  bushel 90 

Hay,  55  tons,  at  $4  per  ton 220 

Horses,  50,  at  $50  each 2,500 

Cattle,  70,  at  $20  each 1,400 

Hogs,  130,  at  $3  each 390 

Total 6,235 


For  further  report  relative  to  the  Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians,  I 
would  respectfully  refer  to  the  accompanying  report  of  the  missionary, 
Eev.  Mr.  Bomig.    For  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  1 
respectfully  refer  to  the  accompanying  report  of  the  physician. 
Very  resi)ectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ALBERT  WILEY, 
United  States  Indian  Agent 
Colonel  Thomas  Murphy, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs^  Atchison^  Kansas. 


No.  75. 


Uppeb  Arkansas  Agency, 
Fort  Lamedy  Kansas^  September  10,  1868. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  second  annual 
report: 

Soon  after  my  last  annual  report  a  treaty  was  held  with  the  Indians 
of  my  agency  at  Medicine  Lodge  creek,  for  the  reason  that  some  of  those 
Indians  had  been,  to  a  certain  degree,  engaged  in  hostilities  against  the 
whites,  having  been  driven  to  that  course  by  the  mistakes  and  impru- 
dence of  General  W.  S.  Hancock ;  that  treaty  was  made  in  good  faith  by 
the  Indians  as  well  as  by  the  honorable  gentlemen  who  composed  the 
commission.    The  arduous  duties  that  had  been  imposed  upon  the  hon 
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orable  commissioners  were  well  performed,  not  only  to  tbeir  own  satisfac- 
tion, but  also  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Indians,  who  were  well 
pleased  with  the  whole  proceedings  of  that  peace  conrerence,  and  per- 
fectly contented  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  which  they  then  intended 
to  religiously  adhere  to,  and  the  stipulations  of  which  they  would  never 
have  violated  had  it  not  been  for  some  circumstances  which  I  will  endeavor 
to  explain  in  this  communication,  which  unfortunately  has  again  placed 
a  portion  of  the  Indians  of  my  agency  in  a  position  of  hostility. 

From  the  date  of  the  treaty  m^e  at  Medicine  Lodge  creek  the  Indians, 
including  the  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes,  and  Apaches,  were  in  perfect 
friendly  relations  with  the  whites  up  to  la^t  June,  when,  while  making 
a  foray  into  the  Kaw  Indian  country,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Council  Grove, 
Kansas,  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  their  enemies,  the  Kaws,  there  were 
some  slight  depredations  committed  by  some  of  the  young  men  of  the 
Cheyennes,  the  details  of  which  affair  the  department  is  conversant  with. 
At  that  time  the  annuity  goods,  including  a  large  amount  of  arras  and 
ammunition,  were  en  route  to  my  agency,  when  I  became  the  recipient  of 
an  order  from  yourself  not  to  issue  the  arms  and  ammunition,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  conduct  with  respect  to  the  whites  while  making  the  raid* 
against  the  Kaws.  When  the  goods  arrived  I  wa«  obliged  to  state  to 
the  Indians  what  my  instructions  were  in  regard  to  the  arms  and  ammu- 
nition. As  I  have  heretofore  stated,  they  appeared  very  miicli  disap- 
pointed, and  could  not  realize  that  they  had  deserved  such  treatment. 
Subsequently  I  received  i)ermission  tix)m  the  department  to  issue  to  them 
their  arms  and  ammunition,  which  I  accordingly  did;  but,  a  short,  time 
before  the  issue  was  made,  a  war  party  had  started  north  from  the  Chey- 
enne village  on  the  warpath  against  the  Pawnees,  and  they,  not  knowing  of 
the  issue,  and  smarting  under  their  supposed  wrongs,  committed  the  out- 
rages on  the  Saline  river  which  has  led  to  the  present  unfortunate  aspect 
of  affairs.  The  United  States  troops  are  now  south  of  the  Arkansas  river, 
in  hot  pursuit  of  the  Cheyennes,  the  effect  of  which,  I  think,  will  be  to 
plunge  other  tribes  into  the  difficulty,  and  finally  culminate  in  a  general 
Indian  war. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  W.  WYNKOOP, 


Hon.  Thomas  Murphy, 

Superintendent  Indian  A  fairs. 


United  States  Indian  Agent, 


No.  76. 


Osage  Efver  Agency,. 

September  30,  1868. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  usual  annual  report  of  this 
agency.  The  tribes  of  Indians  included  in  this  agency  are  the  confed- 
erated band  of  Peoria,  Piaukeshaw,  Kaskaskias,  and  Weas,  and  the  Miami 
tribes  of  Indians.  In  1834  the  Peorias,  Piankeshaws,  and  Weas,  removed 
to  their  present  location,  followed  in  1836  by  the  Kaskaskias,  number- 
ing at  that  time  as  follows :  Peorias,  600 ;  Piankeshaws,  300 ;  Weas,  500 ; 
Kaskaskias,  2.!);  total,  1,425.  In  1854  the  Peoria,  Piankeshaw,  Kas- 
kaskias, and  Wea  Indians  were  confederated,  and  numbered  at  that 
time  259 ;  showing  a  decrease  in  18  years  of  1,166,  or  nearly  five-sixths 
of  the  whole  number.    The  present  year  (1868)  these  same  tribes  are 
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divided  as  follows:  Peorias,  50;  Piankeshaws,  15;  Kaskaskias,  15; 
Weas,  99;  total,  179;  showing  a  decrease  in  14  years  of  71,  or  nearly 
one-third.  The  Miamies  removed  to  their  present  homes  in  this  agency 
in  1846;  they  numbered  then  500;  in  1851  they  nmnbered  275,  having 
decreased  nearly  one-half  in  five  .years ;  in  1854  they  nnmbered  193,  or 
nearly  one-third  in  three  years.  The  pre-sent  year  they  number  as  foUowg, 
15  men,  33  women,  44  children ;  total,  92;  a  decrease  of  over  one-half  in 
14  years.  That  the  decrease  has  not  been  as  rapid  and  startling  of  late 
years  is  owing  principally  to  the  fact  that  they  have  lived  moi«  comfort- 
ably, have  hsKi  warmer  homes,  and  drink  less  whiskey.  The  unsettled 
condition  of  the  border  for  the  past  eight  years  in  consequence  of 
the  rebellion,  and  the  prevalence  during  the  same  period  of  the  small- 
pox and  cholera,  have  had  much  to  do  with  their  decrease  during  that 
time.  There  is  yet  sufficient  in  these  figures  to  command  attention  and 
to  startle  the  reflecting.  Of  the  15  men  of  the  Miami  tribe  at  least  12 
are  white,  or  nearly  so,  having  just  enough  of  the  Indian  to  get  upon 
the  pay-roll,  leaving  but  three  Indians,  who  are  adults,  in  that  tribe.  In 
the  confederated  band  one-fourth  of  tne  whole  number  are  French  half- 
breeds,  requiring  a  little  effort  of  the  imagination  to  make  out  any  trace 
of  the  Indian  whatever.  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  from  this  state  of 
facts  that  in  a  few  years  these  once  powerful  tribes  will  be  extinct.  I 
am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  their  removal  to  a  country  by  themselves, 
such  as  is  contemplated  in  the  territory  south  of  Kansas,  will  have  the 
effect  ultimately  of  regenerating  them.  Surrounded  by  white  men  they 
show  no  ambition  to  equal  them  in  the  pursuits  of  industry.  They  become 
discouraged,  and,  consequently,  indolent,  if  not  vicious.  In  a  territory 
by  themselves  their  energies  wiU  be  aroused  by  mutual  competition. 
Tiiey  will  feel  that  there  is  a  chance  to  excel,  and  different  tribes  will 
compete  for  the  best  farms  and  most  comfortable  homes  in  the  territory. 
At  least  one-half  of  the  men  in  the  confederated  band  have  already  gone 
soutli  and  settled  upon  the  land  purchased  by  them  in  their  late  treat>'. 
I  understand  that  they  are  industrious,  and  striving  one  with  another  to 
see  who  shall  have  the  best  farms  and  houses,  and  that  these  Indiana, 
who  never  had  an  acre  under  cultivation  here,  are  making  themselves 
good  farms  there,  and  thus  the  first  fruits  commend  the  wisdom  and 
confirms  the  policy  of  the  government  toward  them.  I  have  found  it 
difficult  to  make  a  complete  report  of  statistics  on  account  of  inability 
to  ascertain  any  facts  connected  with  those  Indians  who  have  removed 
south,  and,  indeed,  my  whole  report  has  been  delayed  in  consequence 
of  the  absence  of  chiefs  and  interpreters  of  both  of  the  tribes.  The 
"  ten  sections"  of  the  confederated  band  have  been  sold,  and  are  now 
owned  by  an  industrious  class  of  farmers,  who  are  bringing  it  under 
complete  and  successful  cultivation.  The  Indians  of  this  band  have 
about  300  acres  under  cultivation;  the  half-breads  about  600.  The 
Indians  have  four  frame-houses,  and  six  log-houses ;  the  half-breeds  five 
frame-houses,  and  one  log-house.  Of  agricultural  product*  the  Indians 
have  raised,  of  wheat,  210  bushels ;  com,  4,000  bushels ;  oats,  170  bush- 
els; potatoes,  20  bushels;  hay,  90  tons;  horses,  90;  head  of  cattle,  50; 
hogs,  30;  wagons,  8,  value,  $800;  carriages,  3,  value.  $500;  farming 
implements,  value,  $130 ;  household  furniture,  value,  $400.  The  half- 
breeds  have  raised  as  follows :  wheat,  300  bushels ;  oats,  650  bushels ; 
corn,  4,000  bushels ;  hay,  100  tons ;  horses,  40 ;  cattle,  40 ;  hogs,  75 ; 
wagons,  value,  $300 ;  buggies,  $300 ;  farming  implements,  $800 ;  house- 
hold furniture,  $750.  In  the  Miami  tribe  the  Indians  have  100  acres 
under  cultivation,  and  the  agricultural  products  are  as  follows :  com, 
1 ,100  bushels ;  hay,  50  tons ;  potatoes,  15 bushels;  horses,  42 ;  cattle,  20 ; 
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hogs,  12 ;  wagons,  $600 ;  buggies,  $500  *  agricultural  implements,  $160 ; 
household  furniture,  $700 ;  maple  sugar,  150  pounds.  The  half-breeds 
are  as  follows:  acres  under  cultivation,  600:  com,  4,000  bushels;  pota- 
toes, 100  bushels ;  hay,  100  tons ;  oats,  600  bushels ;  horses,  60 ;  sheep, 
5;  hogs,  100;  cattle,  70;  wagons,  $900;  buggies,  $400;  agricultural 
implements,  $600;  household  furniture,  $1,800.  Houses — Indians,  log- 
houses,  7 ;  frame-houses,  2 ;  half-breeds,  log-houses,  3 ;  frame-houses,  5. 
The  Miami  reserve  consists  of  about  23,000  acres,  and  is  mostly  occupied 
by  white  settlers.  The  Miamies  are  anxious  to  make  a  treaty  with  the 
government  and  dispose  of  it.  I  think  that  most  of  the  tribe  desire  to 
become  citizens.  They  expect  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  government  this 
winter,  and  are  anxious  to  make  one  which  will  secui'e  them  in  their 
rights,  and  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  honorable  Commissioner  and 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Their  school  is  not  now  in  operation 
in  consequence  of  a  failure,  up  to  the  presents  moment,  to  get  a  proper 
person  to  take  charge  of  it.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  get  the  right  person  in 
a  short  time.  The  Miami  burying-ground,  ac^acent  to  the  mission  build- 
ings, has  been  open  to  the  ^^  commons"  for  a  long  time;  in  fact,  never  was 
enclosed  and  protected  ^m  hogs  and  cattle.  At  the  request  of  the 
chiefs  I  have  hired  a  good  fence  to  be  built  around  it,  which  is  in  pro- 
gress of  being  built  as  fast  as  the  weather  will  permit.  In  their  last  treaty 
of  1867,  they  reserved  from  the  school  section  four  acres  to  be  used  as 
burj'ing-ground,  and  including  their  present  grounds.  In  surveying  it 
became  necessary  to  include  nearly  Ave  acres  in  consequence  of  the 
situation  of  the  graves  and  the  formation  of  the  land,  and  to  make  it 
useful  and  convenient  for  the  puriK)se  for  which  it  is  intended.  The 
blacksmith's  shop  is  in  successful  operation,  and  of  great  benefit  to  the 
tribe.  And  in  conclusion,  the  year  that  has  just  clos^  has  been  fruitful 
with  the  blessings  of  ProAidence,  and  abundant  harvest,  and  a  period 
of  general  health  and  prosperity. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  A.  COLTON, 

Indian  Agent 
Hon.  Thomas  Murphy, 

Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs, 


No.  77. 


KicKAPoo  Indian  Agency, 
Muscotahj  KansaSj  September  4,  1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  annual  report  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Kickapoo  tribe  for  the  current  year. 

The  tribe  number8269  individuals — males,  144 ;  females,  125 ;  a  decrease 
of  13  within  the  past  12  months.  This  decrease  has  been  owing  to  the 
common  causes  which  are  constantly  wasting  away  the  aboriginal  tribes 
living  in  close  contact  with  civilization;  this  tribe  being  small,  there  are 
frequent  intermarriages  among  near  relations ;  the  laws  of  life  and  health 
are  violated  in  almost  every  way.  Bacon,  coflfee,  and  tobacco  are  the 
principal  articles  of  diet ;  even  with  very  small  children  scrofulous  dis- 
eases are  very  common.  The  families  have  but  few  children,  and  the 
most  of  them  die  at  an  early  age.  Many  of  this  tribe  propose  to  become 
citizens  of  the  United  States  under  treaty  provisions  for  that  object ; 
should  they  do  so,  education  and  the  better  influences  of  civilization 
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most  do  this  work  rapidly  with  the  rising  generation,  or  aJl  will  sjieedily 
disappear  fro  in  the  face  of  the  earth,  for  intemperance  will  no  doubt 
soon  carry  off  a  large  number  of  the  present  generation.  There  is  not 
now  much  intemperance^  because  of  the  legal  restraints  upon  the  sale  of 
liquor  to  Indians,  but  it  is  very  apparent  that  if  these  Indians  could  bnj 
liquor  freely,  many  would  waste  their  subsistence  and  their  lives  through 
its  use  in  a  very  diort  time. 

The  KickniKK)  school  is  doing  something  towards  a  promise  that  tiie 
downward  tendency  of  this  tribe  may  eventually  be  checked;  21  children 
belong  to  the  school — 13  males  and  8  females;  the  attendance  has  been 
fair,  and  the  progress  of  the  children  very  creditable.  Dr.  Wm.  K 
Moore,  the  present  teacher,  resides  with  his  family  at  the  school,  and  the 
Indian  children  are  enabled  daily  to  observe  something  of  the  domestie 
customs  of  white  people,  and  to  associate  and  converse  with  white 
children.  They  are  rapidly  learning  to  speak  the  English  language  and 
to  read  and  write  and  compute  numbers,  &c. 

In  their  jOaxming  operations  the  Eickapoos  have  been  quite  as  indai»- 
trious  as  usual,  harving  planted  and  cultivated  all  their  fields  and  broken 
considerable  new  ground,  but  their  staple  crops  are  almost  a  failure^ 
owing  to  a  drought  which,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  sanuner,  affected 
the  whole  of  the  Kickapoo  reservation  in  common  with  the  counties  of 
Kansas  to  the  westwaid  of  it.  I  present  you  the  following  exhibit  of 
the  crops,  improvements,  and  present  property  of  the  tribe : 

Acres  cultivated 1, 135 

New  prairie  broken,  this  year,  acres 153 

Number  frame-houses  of  the  tribe 3 

Number  log-houses  of  the  tribe 44 

Wheat  raii^  this  year,  bushels 633 

Corn  raised  this  year,  bushels 5,900 

Potatoes  raised  this  year,  bushels 650 

Sorghum  sirup  made  this  year,  gallons 722 

Hay  cut  this  year,  tons 470 

Horses  owned 259 

Cattle  owned 145 

Swine  owned 644 

Sheep  owned 80 

Goats  owned 5 

Wagons 43 

Ploughs 102 

Mowing  machines 5 

Estimated  value  of  above  property  $31,489. 

The  Kickapoos  are  poor  wheat  raisers,  otherwise  they  should  have  had 
this  year  several  thousand  bushels  of  fall  wheat,  for  the  season  was  a 
fine  one  for  that  cereal  which  flourishes  well  in  this  section.  Of  the  great 
staple,  com,  we  estimate  the  crops  to  be  about  one-seventh  that  of  last 
year,  which  yielded  upwards  of  42,000.  The  potatoe  crop  will  yield 
this  year  less  than  one-fourth  that  of  last  year.  Of  beans  they  raised 
last  year  320  bushels,  this  year  none.  Turnips  last  year  560  bushels, 
this  year  none.  Squashes  are  almost  an  entire  failure.  Sorghum  but 
half  a  crop. 

I  would  say  that,  added  to  the  drought,  a  recent  visitation  of  the  red- 
legged  locusts  has  helped  to  destroy  the  beans,  turnips,  &c.  This  shorts 
ness  of  the  crops  of  the  Kickapoos  will  no  doubt  necessitate  the  employ- 
ment of  a  portion  of  the  common  fund  of  the  tribe  in  the  purchase  of  food 
before  the  next  year's  crops  shall  come  in. 
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In  stock  the  Kickai)oos  have  increased  since  last  year,  and  they  have 
made  a  fair  addition  to  the  area  of  their  ploughed  ground. 
Very  respectftdly,  your  obedient  servant, 

R  G.  ADAMS, 
United  States  Indian  Agent 
Hon.  Thos.  Murphy, 

Superintendent  Lvdian  Affairs. 


No.  78. 


Neosho  Agency, 

September  8, 1868. 

Sir:  Since  my  last  annual  report  much  has  transpired  in  my  agency, 
and  many  things  have  happened  to  bring  a  part  of  my  Indians  before 
the  public  mind. 

The  Osage  Indians  have  been  in  a  very  destitute  condition  since  about 
the  10th  day  of  last  November.  While  they  were  on  the  plains  peace- 
fully pursuing  their  vocations  they  were  attacked  by  the  Arapahoes^ 
two  of  their  women  killed,  several  of  their  men,  and  about  300  horses 
taken  from  them. 

This  was  the  commencement  of  a  war  between  these  tribes,  which  is 
still  continued. 

The  Osages  were  driven  fix>m  the  plains  with  but  little  meat  and  a 
very  meagre  supply  of  robes  and  furs,  which  caused  them  severe  suffer- 
ing during  the  winter.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  aid  sent  them 
by  the  government  in  February,  many  must  have  died  from  starvation. 

As  this  war  is  still  kept  up^  and  as  all  the  plain  Indians  seem  to  be 
allies  of  the  Arapahoes,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Osages  to  hunt  the 
buffalo  with  any  degree  of  safety  or  success.  Efforts  have  been  made 
by  the  government  to  put  a  stop  to  this  Indian  war,  but  without  success. 
II*  peace  is  not  restored  early  this  fall  between  these  tribes,  the  govern- 
ment wiU  have  to  feed  the  Osages,  or  starvation  wiU  ensue. 

THE  LATE  OSAGE  TREATY. 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  rei)ort  to  try  to  show  the  justice  of  a 
treaty  that  has  been  handled  by  demagogues,  designing  politicians,  and 
many  of  the  leading  journals,  whose  editors  knew  as  little  about  it  as 
they  did  of  the  designs  of  their  correspondents,  as  ^^  a  great  fraud  on 
the  poor  Indian,"  but  I  do  say  mast  emphatically  that,  with  all  the  influence 
of  bad  and  designing  men  brought  to  bear  on  them,  since  the  signing 
of  the  treaty,  they  are  very  much  disappoiuted  that  it  was  not  ratified 
by  the  Senate,  and  are  still  very  anxious  for  its  confirmation  at  the  ear- 
liest day  i)ossible. 

SETTLERS  ON  THE  DIMINISHED  RESERVATION. 

When  the  late  treaty  was  made  there  were  about  65  families  squatted 
on  these  lands,  with  very  little  improvements.  When  they  came  there 
they  knew  they  were  trespassers,  and  had  no  right  whatever  to  settle 
where  they  did ;  but  they  were  men  who  wished  to  "  fight  for  their  rights." 
They  became  very  much  displeased  that  the  government  did  not  give 
them  each  at  least  a  quarter  section  of  this  best  land  for  the  great  hard- 
ships they  had  endured  among  those  savages,  and  as  a  reward  for  their 
services  in  driving  the  Indians  from  their  homes  and  the  graves  of  their 
fathers,  and  occupying  their  best  lands  which  they  (the  settlers)  had  no 
shadow  of  title  to.    These  men  have  done  all  they  could  to  prejudice 
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the  minds  of  the  Indians  against  the  treaty,  but  the  Indians  are  satisfied 
that  they  are  not  their  friends.  Nearly  all  of  their  best  lands  are  now 
claimed,  and  men  are  preparing  to  winter  stock,  build  honses  and  mills, 
and  open  farms.  When  the  Indians  know  that  their  treaty  is  not  rati- 
fied and  see  the  white  men  moving  down  on  them  in  such  numbers  it 
carries  great  alarm  and  excitement  among  them. 

THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  OSAGES. 

These  Indians  are  reduced  to  a  starving  condition.  Their  com,  xmmp- 
kins,  and  squashes,  were  almost  an  entire  failure  this  year.  The  hot  sun 
and  dry  weather,  in  July,  were  too  severe  for  these  articles,  os  they  are 
cultivated  by  these  Indians.  They  have  traded  all  the  ponies  they  can 
possibly  spare,  and  now  the  women  can  be  seen  trading  their  blankets, 
tin  pans  and  brass  kettles,  for  a  few  quarts  of  com  meal,  miserable,  little 
green  pumpkins  or  melons.  Gut  off  from  the  buffalo  on  the  west  by  a 
superior  number  of  hostile  Indians,  and  hemmed  in  at  the  north  and 
east  by  whites,  who  would  rejoice  to  see  them  become  extinct  by  any 
means,  and  on  the  south  by  Indians  who  are  friendly  but  look  on  them 
with  a  great  deal  of  suspicion,  many  of  them  must  die  from  starvation 
this  winter  unless  assisted  by  the  government.  I  hear  many  complaints 
of  their  horse-stealing  and  taking  cattle  frx)m  droves  passing  through 
their  country,  and  in  the  Cherokee  nation,  and  killing  them  for  beef.  I 
would  earnestly  recommend  that  at  least  $50,000  worth  of  provisions  be 
furnished  the  Osage  Indians  this  winter  and  the  money  refunded  from 
the  first  money  received  under  their  late  treaty. 

THE  QUAPAWS 

are  located  in  the  Indian  territory,  on  their  reservation  near  Baxter 
Springs,  where  they  do  most  of  their  trading.  Whiskey  is  kept  by  nearly 
every  house  in  town,  and  whenever  they  get  money  or  any  thing  to  trade, 
a  large  proportion  of  it  is  spent  for  that  article,  and  they  soon  becomtg 
intoxicated,  and  are  thrust  into  prison  and  fined  by  the  so-called  city 
authorities.  I  have  tried  to  find  out  where,  or  of  whom,  they  get  tl^eir 
whiskey^  but  cannot  ascertain  from  the  Indians.  They  say  they  get  it 
outside  trom  teamsters  and  other  men.  I  think  white  men  buy  it  by  the 
bottle,  then  take  it  outside  and  sell  it  to  the  Indians.  I  trust  I  wiU  yet 
be  able  to  find  out  this  matter  and  bring  the  offenders  to  justice. 

These  Indians  are  decreasing  very  rapidly.  Many  of  them  died  last 
£all  and  winter  from  disease  and  the  effects  of  ardent  spirits.  They 
raised  but  little  corn  last  year,  and  nearly  all  their  hay  was  burned; 
many  of  their  horses  died  from  starvation,  and  numbers  of  the  people 
would  have  met  the  same  fate  had  it  not  been  for  the  government  aid. 
Their  crops  are  almost  an  entire  failure  this  year.  They  worked  much 
better  last  spring  than  any  time  before  since  they  returned  to  their  homes. 
We  had  their  blacksmith  make  them  several  good  ploughs,  and  they  put 
in  much  more  com  than  they  did  the  previous  year.  The  late  rains  will 
revive  their  pumpkins,  squashes,  beans,  and  late  potatoes,  and  we  have 
encouraged  the  sowing  of  turnips.  There  are  a  great  number  of  cattle 
grazing  on  their  reservation,  and  they  tax  the  owners  one  per  cent,  per 
month,  (i.  e.,  one  average  beef  for  each  hundred  head  per  month.)  Tliis 
is  furnishing  them  a  large  amount  of  beef;  if  these  cattle  are  compelled 
to  stay  there  until  cold  weather  they  will  have  dried  beef  sufficient  to 
last  them  through  the  winter.  I  would  recommend  that  the  money  pro- 
vided for  the  Quapaws  in  the  late  treaty  be  paid  them  in  such  articles 
as  they  most  need,  and  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible. 
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THE  MIXED  SENECAS  AND  SHAWNEES. 

As  the  treaty  of  February,  1867,  has  been  ratified  the  mixed  Senecas 
have  nearly  all  moved  down  with  the  Cowskin  Senecas.  The  Kaskas- 
kias,  Peorias,  Weas  and  Piankeshaws  are  moving  on  and  improving  the 
lands  purchased  of  the  mixed  Senecas  and  Qnapaws.  Two  or  three 
families  of  the  mixed  Senecas  prefer  staying  with  the  Shawnees ;  have 
bought  in  and  been  adopted  by  this  tribe.  A  part  of  the  Ottawas  have 
moved  and  others  are  moving  on  the  lands  which  they  bought  of  the 
Shawnees.  But  little  farming  has  been  done  by  all  these  small  bands 
on  account  of  their  unsettled  condition.  Now,  they  all  seem  well  satis- 
fled  with  their  treaty,  as  amended,  and  will  go  to  work  to  make  them- 
selves permanent  home«.  The  Shawnees  have  met  with  a  serious  loss 
in  the  death  of  their  chief  and  leader,  Lewis  Davis.  They  have  no  man 
who  can  fill  his  place.  Their  late  treaty  should  be  complied  with  on  the 
part  of  the  government  without  delay.  Their  blacksmith  is  a  flrst-class 
workman.  We  had  him  make  each  family  of  the  mixed  Senecas  and 
Shawnees  a  good  plough,  and  he  made  many  for  the  Cowskin  Senecas 
and  the  Quapaws,  for  which  the  other  blacksmiths  paid  him  extra  in 
other  work  and  money. 

THE  COWSKIN  SENECAS. 

They  raised  a  good  crop  of  corn  last  year,  and  will  have  a  much  better 
one  this  year  than  their  neighbors.  They  nave  been  more  industrious 
and  have  had  more  rain.  With  the  proceeds  of  their  late  treaty  these 
people  will  become  a  self-sustaining,  industrious,  and  happy  i>eople. 
They  are  honest,  law-abiding,  and  trustworthy.  They  suffered  more 
during  the  late  war  than  the  Quapaws  and  Shawnees,  and  furnished  more 
soldiers  and  are  recovering  much  faster  from  their  misfortunes. 

Many  of  the  Wyandotts  are  now  living  on  the  strip  of  land  purchased 
by  them  from  the  Senecas,  and  the  rest  of  the  tribe  will  move  this  fall. 
Congress  should  appropriate  money  and  have  all  these  lands  surveyed 
at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable.  The  untiring  labors  of  Major  Mitchell, 
and  his  highly  esteemed  and  accomplished  lady,  are  being  felt,  seen,  and 
appreciated  by  all  these  small  bands  of  Indians.  The  great  pains  Mrs. 
Mitchell  takes  to  teach  them  to  be  kind  and  honest  with  each  other,  to 
be  industrious  and  pay  their  just  debts  to  their  white  neighbors,  and  to 
observe  the  married  relations,  is  having  its  desired  effect.  No  mission- 
ary could  do  more  for  these  people  than  this  lady  is  doing.  None  are 
I>ermitted  to  idle  away  their  time  around  the  agency,  and  none  come  on 
business  and  go  away  hungry.  Hers  is  truly  a  work  of  love  for  which 
she  can  never  be  compensated  in  this  world. 

I  do  think  if  every  man  in  Congress  could  fully  understand  the  suffer- 
ings of  these  people  during  the  rebellion,  and  how  much  they  need  it^ 
they  would  not  hesitate  one  moment  to  appropriate  the  small  amount 
named  in  the  amendments  of  their  late  treaty.  I  would  most  respect- 
fiilly  call  the  special  attention  of  the  Indian  department  and  Congress  to 
the  accompanying  letter  signed  by  the  chief,  and  delegates  of  the  ^necas, 
Senecas  and  Shawnees,  and  Quapaws,  and  ask  for  it  a  full  and  fair  con- 
sideration. I  call  the  attention  of  the  department  to  accompanying  report 
from  John  Schoenmakers,  the  superintendent  of  the  Osage  manual-labor 
school. 

Very  respectfrdly,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  C.  SNOW, 
United  States  Neosho  Indian  Agent 

Hon.  Tho.  Mubphy, 

Superintendent  India/n  Affairs^  Atekison^  Kansas, 
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No.  79. 

Catholic  Mission, 
Neosho  County^  Kansas^  September  9, 1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  just  returned  from  an  excursion  among  a  few  Indian  tribes. 
After  you  and  Agent  Mitchel,  on  the  24th  of  August,  had  finished  a  brief 
couucU  in  the  Quapaw  nation,  I  started  thence  to  the  Shawnee  nation, 
where  I  passed  a  pleasant  night  at  the  agency  of  our  fnend  Major  MitcheL 
The  following  night  I  stopped  with  Spyrer,  Seneca  chief;  I  also  visited 
aone  Wyaa£»il&.  I  nrast  own  that  my  heart  giit;fwt  whfiA  I  saw  the 
children  of  these  little  tribes  grow  up  in  ignorance ;  I  would  have  wiffiiii^ 
ly  consented  to  take  some  of  these  chil(ken  into  our  Osage  school,  but 
being  aware  that  I  am  sinking  annually  $1,000  on  the  education  of 
Osage  and  Quapaw  pupils,  I  could  only  promise  them  that  I  would  report 
their  desire.  Kext  I  passed  into  the  Cherokee  nation;  here  I  found  that 
education  was  duly  valued,  for  I  met  with  many  intelligent  and  indus- 
trious gentlemen  who  look  with  anxiety  for  the  time  that  schools  shall 
be  re-established  among  them.  For  the  present  many  would  gladly  send 
their  children  to  the  Osage  schools,  if  means  to  educate  them  could  be 
provided.  On  my  return  I  saw  the  Peoria  Indians:  they  are  delighted 
Mith  their  new  beautiful  home  of  fertile  soil  and  good  wood  lands;  having 
no  schools  they  trust  that  the  government  will  make  immediate  provis- 
ions which  will  enable  them  to  send  their  children  for  the  time  being  to 
the  Osage  manual-labor  school.  While  yet  living  at  their  old  home  in 
Miami  county,  they  sent  their  children  to  St.  Mary's  mission  in  the 
Pottawatomie  nation.  Two  Miami  children  are  educated  in  our  school, 
it  being  understood  that  this  little  Indian  tribe  had  a  right  by  treaty 
to  send  children  to  any  school  which  parents  might  select,  upon  reason- 
able terms.  However,  the  case  being  doubtful,  I  would  not  receive  any 
mone,  but  promised  to  report  their  desire.  I  have  written  three  letters 
to  higher  officers  explaining  mine  and  their  position,  but  have  received 
no  satisfactory  answer.  There  are  at  present  only  25  Osage  and  10 
Quapaw  boys,  and  also  36  Osage  and  one  Quapaw  girl  in  our  Osage 
manual-labor  school;  some  are  well  advanced  in  writing,  composition, 
reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography  and  Christian  doc- 
trine ;  all  speak  English.  In  the  year  18^  we  numbered  130  boys  and 
100  girls  at  our  schools ;  we  could  then  educate,  board  and  clothe  them 
at  $7,300  per  annum,  but  since  the  late  war  all  articles  of  sale  have  been 
doubled  in  price :  moreover  we  are  obliged  to  pay  county  and  State  taxes; 
all  of  which  render  it  impossible  to  support  the  mission  at  the  old  rate. 
Ko  less  than  $10  per  month  for  each  child  will  enable  us  to  educate,  clothe 
and  board  a  large  number  of  Indian  children. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

JOHN  SCHOENMAKERS, 

Superintendent  of  0.  M,  L.  SchooL 

Migor  G.  0.  Snow,  J^ndian  Agent 


SOUTHERN  SUPERINTENDBNCY. 

No.  80. 

Office  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs, 

Southern  Superintendency, 
Creek  Agency^  C.  A", November  16, 1868. 

Sm:  In  accordance  with  the  usages  of  this  department  and  existing 
regulations,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  first  annual  report 
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of  the  condition  of  the  tribes  connected  with  this  snperintendency.  I 
regret  that  a  pressure  of  official  duties  requiring  my  presence  at  other 
XK>ints  has  prevented  an  earlier  report,  more  in  conformity  to  the  instruc- 
tions on  that  subject  issued  from  your  office. 

In  obedience  to  orders,  and  agreeable  to  an  arrangement  between  our- 
selves, I  relieved  Colonel  James  Wortham,  late  superintendent,  on  the 
16th  day  of  August  last,  and  so  soon  thereafter  as  the  books  and  papers 
of  the  office  could  be  arranged,  entered  on  the  active  discharge  of  my 
duties.  Various  circumstances  operated  to  prevent  my  going  to  Little 
liock,  Arkansas,  to  receive  the  fimds  belonging  to  this  office  until  the 
latter  part  of  September. 

At  the  time  of  my  relieving  Colonel  Wortham,  I  found  the  office  of  the 
superintendent  located  at  the  Creek  council-house,  near  Deep  Fork,  a 
point  45  miles  west  of  Fort  Gibson,  five  miles  removed  from  any  settle- 
ment where  supplies  could  be  obtained^  and  35  miles  from  a  post  office, 
unpleasantly  situated  on  an  open  praine,  and  with  an  entire  absence  of 
water  fit  for  drinking.  As  soon  as  possible  I  removed  to  the  Creek  agency, 
which  point  had  previously  received  the  sanction  of  the  department,  ana 
there,  being  unable  to  procure  a  habitable  house,  "I  pitched  my  tenf* 
in  very  truth,  having  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  Colonel  Rockwell, 
chief  quartermaster  of  this  district,  two  hospital  tents  at  Fort  Gibson. 
In  these  this  branch  of  the  government  service  was  conducted  under 
many  disadvantages  until  other  arrangements  could  be  made.  In  this 
connection  I  would  respectfully  renew  the  suggestion  of  my  predecessor 
in  his  official  correspondence  that  a  reasonable  appropriation  be  made  by 
Congress  for  the  erection  of  smtable  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  superin- 
tendency. 

On  the  7th  day  of  September  I  received  information  of  the  appoint- 
went  of  Colonel  Samuel  S.  Smoot,  of  Washington  city,  as  special  agent 
of  the  department  for  the  purpose  of  paying  certain  claims  to  the  loyal 
Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  and  directions  for  me  to  accompany  him  and 
witness  such  payments.  I  accordingly  returned  to  my  office  (being  en 
route  to  Little  Kock)  to  await  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Smoot  at  Fort  Gib^ 
son,  where,  according  to  instructions,  I  was  to  meet  him  on  the  9th 
instant,  at  which  time  I  visitM  that  point,  but  the  special  agent  had  not 
arrived,  having,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  been  detained  by  high  water. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Smoot,  during  the  next  week,  we  proceeded 
to  the  payment  of  certain  of  the  Chickasaw  claimants,  who  had  assembled 
at  this  point ;  after  which  we  proceeded  to  a  point  in  the  Choctaw  country 
and  completed  the  payment  so  far  as  claimants  were  present. 

In  obedience  to  instructions  from  your  office,  I  left  my  office  on  the 
5th  day  of  November  for  the  Seminole  agency  to  disburse  the  sum  of 
$50,000  to  loyal  Seminole  claimants  for  losses  incurred  during  the  rebel- 
lion.   A  more  detailed  report  of  my  action  has  been  sent  you  heretofore. 

Notwithstanding  the  limited  period  I  have  been  in  office  I  have  been 
able  to  visit  most  of  the  tribes  at  their  agencies,  and  make  a  personal 
examination  of,  and  inquiry  as  to  their  condition  and  wants.  It  aifords 
pleasure  to  not<e  the  general  return  to  agricultural  and  other  industrial 
pursuits  of  the  greater  number  in  all  tribes;  of  the  general  good  feeling 
which  prevails  between  the  parties  hitherto  hostile,  notwithstanding 
secret  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  kindle  anew  the  animosities  exist- 
ing a  few  years  since;  of  the  reopening  of  schools  and  the  geneiul  good 
attendance  and  the  interest  manifested  by  the  pupils;  of  the  awakened 
interest  in  the  various  tribes  on  subjects  of  internal  improvements,  and 
the  progressive  spirit  of  very  many  of  the  leading  men  in  all  the  nations. 

There  is  an  element  of  discord  in  most  of  these  tribes,  which  sooner  or 
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later  must  be  removed  if  we  desire  the  best  results  from  our  efiforts  at 
civiliziag  and  elevating  these  people.  I  refer  to  the  freedmen^  who,  it  is 
true,  have  been  by  several  of  the  tribes  adopted  as  citizens,  but  there  is 
a  feeling  that  this  provision  in  the  various  treaties  of  1866  was  forced 
upon  them;  and  there  is  a  growing  lack  of  sympathy  between  these 
people  and  a  very  general  feeling  that  both  would  be  better  off  if  sep- 
arated. The  anomalous  condition,  too,  of  some  of  these  people  should 
excite  the  attention  of  the  department  and  Congress.  I  would  call  atten- 
tion to  that  portion  of  the  annual  report  of  Major  William  B.  Davis, 
agent  of  the  Oherokees,  which  refers  to  this  matter.  A  liberable  com- 
pliance on  his  part  with  the  terms  of  the  Cherokee  treaty  will  compel 
him  to  as  brutally  separate  families  as  was  ever  done  under  the  system 
of  slavery.  And  the  same  thing,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  true  in  the  Creek 
nation  under  similar  treaty  provisions;  while  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw nation  a  still  worse  condition  of  affairs  exists.  I  had  the  honor  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  department  to  the  condition  of  this  latter  class 
in  a  letter  on  that  subject,  dated  September  26,  in  which  I  recommended 
the  removal  of  these  people  to  a  reservation,  as  provided  by  treaty,  and 
suggested  that  efforts  be  made  to  locate  all  people  of  this  class  together. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  Congress  had  made  no  appropriation  for  that  object, 
the  department  was  unable  to  move  in  the  matter.  I  would  again  respect- 
fully recommend  that  the  attention  of  Congress  be  early  called  to  this 
subject,  and  that  efforts  be  made  during  the  coming  winter  to  make  with 
the  Cherokees  and  Creeks,  in  their  supplemental  treaties  now  pending, 
such  arrangements  for  lands  and  pro  rata  of  funds  for  these  people  as 
will  enable  the  department  to  colonize  them  under  such  circumstances 
and  regulations  as  may  be  found  exi^edient  and  wise.  Having  conversed 
freely  with  these  people,  both  Indians  and  freedmen,  on  this  subject,  I  am 
satisfied  that  both  parties  would  be  benefited  by  such  an  arrangement. 

The  organization  of  the  grand  council  provided  for  by  the  various 
treaties  of  1866  is  looked  forward  to  by  the  people  of  these  tribes  with 
great  interest,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  same  might  be  consummated 
during  the  coming  winter,  and  great  disappointment  is  felt  at  its  indefi- 
nite postponement.  I  can  scarcely  find  words  to  express  the  earnest  de- 
sire of  the  people  of  these  nations  for  its  early  organization.  I  never 
before  witnessed  such  manifestations  of  impatience  by  any  people  at  de- 
lays in  the  introduction  of  what  might  be  called  an  innovation. 

There  is  one  amendment  much  desired  bj'  them,  concerning  the  length 
of  the  session  provided  for,  and  I  am  requested  by  the  leading  men  to 
urge  the  propriety  of  extending  the  limit  of  time  during  which  such 
council  shall  continue  from  30  to  60  days. 

In  order  to  accommodate  the  numerous  delegations  and  furnish  such 
conveniences  as  are  required  by  such  a  public  body,  provision  must  be 
made  for  suitable  buildings,  and  I  would  respectfully  urge  the  propriety 
and  importance  of  Congress  making  a  suitable  appropriation  for  the 
erection  of  such  buildings. 

It  is  earnestly  desired  that  the  attention  of  Congress  maybe  called  to 
this  matter  during  the  coming  winter  session,  and  such  legislation  had 
as  many  be  needed  to  speciUly  set  in  motion  a  movement  so  fraught  with 
good  for  these  people. 

The  existing  treaties  provide  for  the  organization  by  the  United 
States  of  such  courts  within  the  Territory  as  may  to  Congress  se^m  ex- 
pedient ;  and  in  view  of  the  great  inconvenience  to  persons  in  this  Terri- 
tory in  attending  the  United  States  court  now  held  at  Van  Bureii,  in  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  it  is  the  desire  ot  these  people,  and  I  would  respect- 
fully  make  the  recommendation,  that  provision  be  made  for  a  court 
whose  sessions  shall  be  held  at  the  territorial  seat  of  government. 
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I  woiild  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  department  to  the  neces- 
sity of  regulating  by  law  the  location  of  the  office  of  the  superintend- 
ency.  Heretofore  it  has  been  fixed  at  points  outside  of  the  Territory, 
and  far  I'emoved  from  the  immediate  field  of  the  superintendent's  labors. 

A  superintendent  should  be  so  located  that  he  can  supervise  matters 
at  the  various  agencies,  and  be  easily  accessible  to  the  agents  and  also 
to  the  members  of  the  various  tribes  who  frequently  desire  to  consult  with 
him  upon  matters  relating  to  their  welfare. 

I  would  earnestly  urge  this  matter  upon  the  department  and  the  at- 
tention of  Congiess,  and  would  recommend  that  tlie  superintendent  be 
required  by  law  to  keep  his  office  and  reside  at  the  capital  of  the  Terri- 
•tory. 

The  Cherokees,  Creeks,  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  all  have  now  in 
operation  a  form  of  government  similar  to  that  in  use  in  the  various 
States  of  the  Union. 

They  have  each  a  written  constitution  and  laws,  both  civil  and  crim- 
inal ;  their  legislative  bodies  are  two  houses,  bearing  the  relation  of 
senate  and  house  of  representatives. 

They  have  each  their  governor,  who  is  the  chief  exexjutive  of  the  nation, 
and  a  judiciary  regularly  organized,  with  inferior  and  superior  or  supreme 
courts. 

In  view  of  a  decision  recently  made,  a«  I  understand,  by  the  United 
States  district  court  sitting  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  some  legislation 
seems  to  be  necessary,  under  section  20  of  the  intercourse  act  of  1834, 
regarding  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  to  Indians.  This  court  has,  as  I 
learn,  in  a  recent  case,  decided  that  uo  punishment  can  be  inflicted  upon 
an  Indian  who  "  shall  sell,  exchange,  or  give,  barter,  or  dispose  of  any 
spirituous  liquor  or  wine  to  an  Indian  f  that  such  persons  are  liable  only 
under  the  clause  in  relation  to  the  introduction  of  liquor,  &c. 

I  have  not  seen  this  decision,  but  such  is  its  bearing  as  reported  to  me 
by  numerous  parties.  As  an  effect  of  it,  whenever  and  wherever  In- 
dians can  succeed  in  having  liquor  smuggled  into  the  Territory,  they  sell 
and  otherwise  dispose  of  it,  feeling  that  for  them  there  is  no  law  on  this 
subject.  It  is  hoped  the  department  will  call  the  attention  of  Congress 
to  this  matt/cr,  in  order  that  such  amendments  may  be  made  to  the  exist- 
ing law  as  will  effectually  prevent  this  traffic.  Much  interest  is  mani- 
fested by  the  people  of  this  Tenitoi-y  in  the  progress  of  the  war  now  be- 
ing prosecuted  against  the  unfriendly  or  wild  Indians  of  the  plains ;  and 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  see,  the  sympathy  of  the  masses  is  with  the 
government,  and  in  favor  of  peace  and  order. 

During  the  past  summer  my  attention  was  called  to  a  former  practice 
of  the  government  of  negotiating  with  these  wild  tribes  through  the 
agency  of  the  civilized  or  friendly  Indians.  Great  success  attended  all 
such  efforts,  and  peace  was  maintained-  with  less  expense  than  could  be 
secured  by  any  other  course.  War  should  be  avoided  if  possible;  and 
an  exterminating  war  is  but  an  outgro\^i;h  of  a  bloody  imagination,  which 
cannot  nor  ought  to  be  made  a  reality.  It  is  cheaper  and  vastly  more 
humane  to  feed  than  to  fight  these  plains  Indians,  and  the  government 
shoidd  exhaust  all  peacetul  means  before  resorting  to  arms. 

It  is  l>elieved  by  most  intelligent  men  conversant  with  Indian  charac- 
ter, that  these  wild  Indians  would  have  more  regard  for  a  compact 
entered  into  by  them  with  the  civilized  tribes,  than  for  any  treaty  made 
with  the  government  at  the  bayonet's  point. 

While  hoping  for  the  best  results  from  the  military  surveillance  now 
placed  over  the  wild  tribes,  I  cannot  but  regard  it  a«  a  mistaken  policy 
of  the  government,  the  evil  effects  of  which  will  be  experienced  by  the 

47  1 
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armj^  and  the  Indians  alike.  It  is  unfortunately  true,  that  social  demor- 
alization exist/8  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  military  i>o8t« ;  and 
the  extent  of  that  demoralization  is  measured  only  by  the  civilization, 
intelligence,  and  religious  sentiment  prevailing  iu  that  community. 

Place  *an  ignorant  barbarous  or  semi- barbarous  people  in  immediate 
contact  with  an  army,  and  in  addition  give  the  army  an  almost  unlimit^ 
l>ower  over  such  people,  and  the  imagination  can  scarcely  conceive  the 
horrors  of  the  social  evil  which  would  soon  prevail  in  such  community. 
Our  sense  of  justice,  the  promptings  of  humanity,  the  social  virtue,  and 
religious  sentiment  of  the  nation  should  all  alike  protest  against  the 
government  becoming  a  party  to  such  an  iniquity. 

The  cost  to  the  nation  of  maintaining  a  large  army  such  as  would  l:e 
required  to  carry  out  a  policy  of  military  government  for  the  Indiau 
tribes,  while  of  minor  importance,  is  still  woithj^  of  consideration.  That 
it  would  be  vastly  more  expensive  than  the  present  system  I  think  none 
will  deny  who  have  any  knowledge  of  Indian  character,  and  are  conver 
sant  with  the  cost  of  military  establishments  and  the  expense  of  an  In- 
dian war ;  for  that  war,  and  not  peace,  would  result  from  such  a  policy, 
who  that  is  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  Indians  can 
for  a  moment  doubt! 

Believing  that  a  return  to  the  former  practice  of  the  government  will 
best  accomplish  the  ends  desired,  I  would  respectfully  recommend  the 
organization  of  a  commission  composed  of  delegates  from  the  various 
civilized  tribes  in  this  Territory,  together  with  such  agents  of  the 
dex)artment  as  may  seem  expedient,  authorized  to  treat  with  the  wild 
Indians,  and  agi^ee  upon  a  basis  of  settlement  of  all  their  claims,  and 
to  arrange  terms  of  peace. 

The  attention  of  the  department  is  respectfully  called  to  that  portion 
of  the  annual  report  of  Major  George  A.  Reynolds  on  the  subject  of  per 
capita  payments.  I  have  given  this  subject  my  attention,  and  can  but 
concur  in  the  recommendation  there  made. 

We  can  civilize  these  people  only  by  making  them  self-supporting, 
and  our  success  in  the  eftbrt  to  civilize  will  be  in  proportion  to  our  suc- 
cess in  arousing  them  to  efforts  of  self-support.  Let  the  money  now 
paid  per  capita,  be  judiciously  invested  in  seeds,  stock,  farming  imple- 
ments, &c.,  and  the  improved  fanns,  increased  quantity  of  land  brought 
under  cultivation,  enlarged  and  better  class  of  dwelling-bouses,  and  a 
people  happy  in  their  own  labor,  will  be  results  which  under  the  present 
system  we  can  scarcely  hope  for. 

The  reports  from  the  various  tribes  show  that  the  labors  of  the  mis- 
sionaries have  not  been  in  vain.  Faithfully  have  they  sown  the  seed, 
and  the  Giver  of  all  good  hath  heard  their  prayers,  and  given  an  increase. 
Christianity  and  civilization  go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  only  hope  for  the 
complete  civilization  of  these  nations  lies  in  their  becoming  christianized. 
Whatever  of  encouragement  or  assista>n(fe  it  was  in  my  power  to  give 
1  have  given,  and  shall  continue  to  extend  to  those  noble-hearted  men 
and  women  who  have  left  home  and  friends  for  the  puipose  of  preaching 
the  "  glad  tidings"  to  these  people. 

Returning  thanks  to  a  '^  beneficent  Providence"  for  the  progress  of  the 
last  year,  and  beseecliing  His  aid  for  that  incoming,  let  us  earnestly 
hope  for  a  full  realization  of  all  our  efforts  looking  toward  the  ci\ilization 
and  enlightenment  of  these  people. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfullv,  vour  obedient  servant, 

L.  N.  ROBINSON, 

Superintendent 
Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor, 

CommissioTier  Indian  AffdirSy  WcLshington  City,  D.  C. 
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No.  81. 

Office  United  States  Agency  fob  Choctaw 

AND  Chickasaw  Indians. 

Since  my  last  annual  report  the  condition  of  the  Indians  in  this  agency 
has  not  materially  changed.  Their  country  is  gradually  recovering  from 
the  desolating  eftects  of  the  rebellion ;  the  stock  of  cattle,  horses,  and 
hogs  is  fast  recruiting,  and  in  a  few  years  at  farthest  the  people  will  be 
placed  in  their  old-time  prosperous  condition. 

The  schools  among  these  Indians,  which  have  for  a  number  of  years 
been  under  their  own  management,  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  war,  are  once  more  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  are  as  largely 
attended  as  the  generality  of  public  schools  in  the  most  enlightened 
States. 

These  nations  have  adopted  a  system  of  public  neighborhood  schools, 
which  so  far  has  been  attended  with  good  success ;  the  intention  of  these 
schools  is  to  prepare  the  children  in  a  primary  (course  of  instniction  to 
lit  them  for  a  collegiate  education  in  the  various  seminaries  in  the  States, 
where  are  sent  annually  large  numbers  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  under 
charge  of  a  superintendent  of  education. 

The  liberal  system  of  education  adopted  by  the.se  people  consumes 
much  more  money  than  is  appropriated  by  the  general  government  for 
educational  purposes,  and  the  cause  of  education  here  will  suffer  unless 
the  government  hastily  comes  to  their  relief,  by  paying  their  just  claims, 
which  for  so  many  years  have  been  delayed  in  settlement.  The  payment 
of  their  claims  will  enable  th^  nations  to  make  an  educational  fund,  the 
interest  of  which  will  educate  all  their  youth,  thus  enabling  the  rising 
generation  to  take  their  place  in  the  future  greatness  of  this  country. 

I  trust  the  department  will  look  closely  to  the  interests  of  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  youth,  an^  urge  the  government  to  a  speedy  settlement 
of  these  claims.  The  sectionizing  of  their  lands  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  Chickasaws,  and  is  fast  gaining  favor  among  the  Choctaws,  the 
principal  men  of  whom  advocate  asking  the  government  to  survey  their 
lands,  and  to  set  apart  a  sufficient  ainouut,  to  be  held  severally  by  each 
member  of  the  nation,  suitable  to  sustain  them  by  agriculture. 

This  has  evidently  been  the  policy  of  the  government  for  years,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  be  able  t/O  inform  the  department  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
masses  of  the  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency  endorse  these  views,  and 
it  can  be  safely  predicted  that  these  people  will  exert  a  i>owerftil  and 
controlling  influence  in  the  new  Territory  to  be  organized  in  the  Indian 
country  under  treaty  stipulation. 

As  much  has  been  written  in  regard  to  this  beautiful  land,  and  as  the 
department  is  presumed  to  be  posted  in  the  matter,  I  will  not  attempt 
to  describe  it;  but  be  this  country  as  sterile  as  the  rock-bound  coast  of 
New  England,  or  as  fertile  and  beautiful  as  Eden,  the  government  should 
guard  well  the  interests  of  its  legal  owners,  and  assure  its  possessors 
that  our  government  is  strong,  just,  and  magnanimous,  and  that  their 
rights  will  be  protected. 

There  have  been  no  agency  buildings  here  since  the  war,  although  I 
have  made  repeated  efforts  to  obtain  some  authority  to  build  or  purchase 
suitable  houses  for  the  use  of  the  agency. 

I  would  earnestly  request  that  an  appropriation  be  asked  for  to  meet 
this  demand,  not  only  for  the  comfort  of  the  agent,  but  tor  the  benefit  it 
would  be  to  the  Indians,  by  erecting  among  them  nice  tasteful  buildings, 
which  would  be  an  ornament  to  the  country  and  a  credit  to  the  govern- 
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ment.  Such  buildings  as  would  answer  the  purpose  have  been  estimated 
for,  and  the  designs,  plans,  &c.,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  department,  and 
could  be  built  for  a  moderate  sum. 

There  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  which  I  now  wish  to  lay 
before  the  department,  one  affecting  the  freedmen  of  this  agency.  What 
is  to  be  done  with  them?  The  close  of  the  rebellion  left  3,000  freedmen 
in  this  agency.  The  treaty  of  1806  provided  for  their  adoption  by  the 
Choctaws  and  Ohickasws,  tor  which  said  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  were 
to  receive  the  sum  of  $300,000.  In  the  event  of  the  Indians  tailing  to 
adopt  the  freedmen  within  two  years  from  the  ratification  of  said  treaty, 
the  government  agreed  to  remove  said  freedmen  and  use  the  said  sum 
of  $300,000  for  their  use  and  benefit.  The  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws 
have  failed  to  adopt  the  freedmen,  and  the  freedmen  have  twice  petitioned 
the  government  to  remove  them  to  some  public  lands,  where  they  can 
have  homes  of  their  own  and  found  a  prosperous  colony  % 

Tliese  freedmen  are  by  fav  the  most  intelligent  and  self-reliant  of  any 
of  their  race  that  have  come  under  my  observation,  and  were  they  to 
have  a  fair  chance  in  lifV,  would  solve  the  problem  of  their  capacity  for 
self-government.  They  have  been  waiting  patiently  the  action  of  the 
government  in  their  behalf,  and  have  at  last  become  unea^sy  and  dissatis- 
tied.  They  say,  "  You,  as  our  agent,  told  us  the  government  would  take 
care  of  us  and  give  us  homes  if  the  Indians  did  not  adopt  us.  We  have 
waited  for  months,  and  yom*  promise  is  unfulfilled.  The  Indians  tell  us  the 
government  will  give  them  the  money,  and  compel  us  to  live  among 
them;  if  this  be  so,  tell  us." 

It  seems  to  me  that,  in  Justice  to  these  people,  the  department  should 
act  ^vith  i)romptness  in  carrying  out  the  treaty  stipulations  affectinir 
tliem,  and  should  remove  them  diu-ing  the  pleasant  weather,  to  enable 
them  to  plant  a  crop  next  spring,  thus  making  them  self-sustaining. 

The  unsettled  condition  of  these  freedmen  has  caused  more  or  less 
trouble,  in  which  quite  a  number  of  them  have  been  killed,  and  in  my 
judgment  nothing  but  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  government  will 
prevent  more  serious  difficulties  and  complications. 

The  government  has  plenty  of  land  west  of  the  Seminole  reservation 
which  could  be  set  apart  a.s  homes  for  the  freedmen,  and  which  would  be 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  them.  I  earnestly  hope  the  department  will 
speedily  take  action  in  this  matter,  in  order  to  allay  the  excited  feelings 
among  the  people. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

MARTIN  W.  CHOLLAR, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

Colonel  L.  N.  Robinson, 

Superintendent  of  Itidian  Affairs, 


No.  82. 


Fort  Gibson,  Indian  Territory, 

October  1,  1868. 

Sir:  In  conformity  with  the  estfiblished  usage  of  the  Indian  depart- 
ment, I  hjive  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  first  annual  report  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Indians  of  this  agency.  My  predecessor  ha\ing  died  in 
July,  1867,  no  official  report  of  Cherokee  affiiirs  was  made  to  the  depart- 
ment for  last  year.  If  the  former  agent  had  any  record  of  the  transac- 
tions of  this  agency,  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  them,  and  upon 
entering  on  the  discharge  of  my  duties  was  left  without  any  ]>recedent. 
and  without  any  laws  or  general  instructions  in  regard  to  my  duties;  con- 
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sequeiitly  my  decisions  have  been  based  upon  my  conceptions  of  jnstic  ' 
exct*pt  when  some  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  18G(>  related  to  the  case 
nnder  consideration.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that,  so  far  a.s  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  my  action  has  given  general  satisfaction,  and  that  the 
Cherokees,  as  a  people,  are  always  satisfied  with  justice  and  willing  to 
comply  with  their  treaty  obligations.  The  unhappy  difterences  existing 
between  them  at  the  close  of  the  rebellion  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
settled  by  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1866,  and  the  so-called  southern 
Cherokees  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  making  their  friend- 
ship and  alliance  complete  by  uniting  with  a  portion  of  the  so-calle<l 
loyal  Cherokees  in  theii*  national  election  of  1867,  so  that  at  present  the 
Cherokees  may  be  regarded  as  one  people,  all  working  harmoniously  for 
the  advancement  and  prosperity  of  their  tribe.  They  are  building  u{) 
their  wasted  fortunes,  and  rapidly  repairing  the  desolations  of  the  late 
war. 

Being  blest  with  an  agreeable  climate  and  productive  soil,  their  farmers 
have  produced  an  abundance  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  in 
the  way  of  grain  and  vegetables,  and  a  surplus  that  they  have  disposed 
of  at  remunerative  prices.  Horses,  cattle,  and'  hogs  are  raised,  and  get 
fat  without  feeding ;  of  the  two  former  they  have  a  tolerable  fair  supply, 
and  plenty  of  hogs  to  supply  the  demand  for  pork  and  bacon. 

Their  educational  institutions  have  not  attained  to  that  degree  of 
eminence  which  characterized  them  before  the  war ;  their  male  and  female 
seminaries  not  ha\ing  yet  been  put  in  operation  for  want  of  funds. 

The  Cherokees  have  a  well  regulated  system  of  common  schools.  They 
have  32  common  schools,  each  of  which  is  kept  in  operation  two  sessions  ^ 
of  five  months  per  annum,  all  under  the  direction  of  a  national  superin- 
tendent, and  three  local  directors  to  each  school.  I  had  hoped  to  be  able 
to  obtain  the  report  of  the  national  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  lay  a  minute  detail  of  the  operations  of  the  national 
school  system  before  the  department,  which  I  am  of  the  opinion  would 
have  been  highly  flattering;  but,  up  to  this  time,  pressing  official  duties 
have  prevented  the  superintendent  from  furnishing  the  desired  report. 
Should  the  same  be  furnished  in  time  it  will  be  forwarded  with  this  report. 
The  Cherokees  are  w  ell  advanced  in  civilizatioYi  and  refinement ;  they 
have  a  number  of  citizens  who  would  compare  favorably  with  the  poli- 
ticians, statesmen,  jurists,  and  divines  of  some  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 
.  The  freedmen  (who  are  made  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  nation  by  the 
ninth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1866)  as  a  class  are  generally  peaceable  and 
well  disposed,  and  with  their  advanlages  of  climate  and  soil  will  soon 
present  tue  appearance  of  a  thriving,  industrious  conmuinity.  By  the 
provision  of  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1866  the  freedmen,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  advantages  guaranteed  to  them,  must  return  within  six 
months.  Under  that  provision  parents,  in  some  cases,  returned,  while 
their  children,  who  were  not  large  enough  to  travel  alone,  and  who  had 
•  been  sold  and  separated  from  their  parents,  did  not  get  back  w  ithin  the 
time  provided  for  their  return. 

In  some  cases  such  children  were,  under  the  provision  of  the  statutes 
of  the  State  where  they  were  living  at  the  close  of  the  war,  bouml  out 
until  they  should  arrive  at  maturity,  and  were  not  allowed  to  return ; 
others  of  mature  age  did  not  know  of  the  limits  embraced  in  the  treaty, 
or  did  not  have  the  means  of  getting  here,  that  now  desire  to  take  up 
their  residence  in  the  nation.  The  treaty  makes  it  my  duty  to  remove 
all  such  persons  as  intruders.  In  discharging  my  duty,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  I  would  have  to  separate  husband  and  wife,  parents 
and  children,  or  deprive  those  properly  residing  here  of  their  rights  of 
citizenship  in  the  nation.    I  have  heretofore  brought  tins  matter  to  t\vts 
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attention  of  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  this  superintendency, 
in  order  to  ascertain  what  action  would  be  deemed  proi)er  by  the  depart- 
ment in  this  matter.  I  hope  this  question  may  be  adjusted  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner  by  the  pending  treaty  between  the  United  States  aud  the 
Cherokees. 

The  prosi>ects  of  the  missionary  societies  in  this  nation  are  quit^  favor- 
able. I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  reports  from  any  of  the  missionan* 
socicties  except  the  Methodist,  which  is  herewith  transmitted,  and  will 
show  the  condition  of  that  church  in  the  nation.  The  Baptists  are  the 
most  numerous  of  any  of  the  religious  denominations  among  the  Chero- 
k(»es.  They  have  several  native  pi*eachers,  and  it  is  quite  pi-obable  that 
one  fourth  of  the  adults  of  the  nation  belong  to  their  communion. 

The  Presbyterian  board  of  foreign  missions  have  had  their  missionaries 
stationed  here  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  and  have  several 
communicants.  The  Moravians  also  have  missionaries  among  the  Chero- 
kees, and  that  church  has  several  members.  The  foregoing  are  the 
principal  denominations  among  the  Cherokees,  and  to  their  effort*  may 
be  attributed  the  advanced  and  enlightened  state  of  the  Cherokees  when 
compared  with  other  tribes. 

Thefinancialaffairsof  the  nation  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  Upon 
this  alike  depend  the  success  and  prosperity  of  schools,  the  due  admin- 
istration of  justice,  the  faithful  enforcements  of  the  laws,  and  the  progress 
ot*  j)ublic  imi)rovements.  The  success  of  the  merchant,  mechanic,  pro- 
fessional man,  and  farmer,  all  depends  upon  the  promptness  with  which 
the  naticmal  obligations  are  met^  If  the  pending  treaty  is  ratified  the 
9  financial  pressure  which  is  at  present  experienced  will  be  relieved  at 
once.  If  it  is  rejected,  next  they  want  the  investments  for  the  neutral 
land  sale  plaeed  in  such  condition  that  the  accruing  annuities  from  said 
investments  can  be  obtained  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment. 

They  want  the  Delaware  fund,  which  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  Chero- 
.  kee  fund,  so  arranged  (if  not  already  done)  that  the  accruing  and  accrued 
interest  may  be  paid  with  their  other  annuities.  These  funds  would  be 
sufficient  to  liquidate  all  tlieir  outstanding  liabilities  and  leave  a  surplus 
in  the  treasury ;  the  salaries  of  officers  would  then  be  promptly  paid, 
and  men  of  ability  be  induced  to  fill  the  important  positions  in  the  nation, 
and  duly  and  promptly  administer  the  laws;  their  high  schools  might 
be  put  in  operation ;  the  warrants  on  the  treasury  would  be  at  par ; 
industry  and  enterprise  properly  rewarded,  and  life  and  energy  diffused 
throughout  every  department  of  business;  national  improvements  already 
commen(;ed  might  be  pushed  to  completion,  and  business  relieved  from 
that  general  stagnation  into  which  it  is  bound  to  relapse,  unless  the 
finances  are  placed  in  such  condition  as  will  enable  the  treasurer  i>roniptly 
to  pa^^  off  the  outstanding  and  accruing  obligations  of  the  ti'easury. 

Tlie  past  season  has  been  one  of  unusual  good  hejilth,  no  serious 
epidemic  having  passed  over  the  country. 

The  blessings  of  peace  hfivQ  rested  upon  us,  and  genuine  friendship' 
aud  kindness  have  been  manifested  by  all  parties.  The  labor  of  the 
farmer  has  been  rewarded  with  abundant  harvests.  For  these  blessings 
we  feel  thankful  to  an  Almighty  Providence  who  presides  over  the 
d(\stinies  of  men  and  nations. 

Eesi)ectfully  submitted. 

WM.  B.  DAVIS, 
United  S fates  Indian  Agent, 

Colonel  L.  K  Robinson, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs 

Southern  Saperintendemy^  Creek  Agency^  C,  N', 
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No.  83. 

Van  Buren,  Arkansas, 

September  16,  1865. 

Dear  Sir  :  According  to  your  request  I  send  you  a  short  a<5count  of 
our  missionary  labors  among  the  Cherokee  people.  Two  years  ago  we 
commenced  receiving  and  reorganizing  our  circuits,  which  may  be  pre- 
sented as  follows,  viz: 

Cherokee  district,  Y.  Ewing,  P.  E.  Tahliquah  ;*and  Fort  Gibson,  W.  A. 
Duncan,  preacher  in  charge.  Gnmd  River,  D.  B.  Cumming  and  E. 
Butler;  Salisaw^  Isaae  Sanders;  Canadian,  Walker  Carey.  Two  of  this 
number  are  white  men;  the  others  are  natives. 

We  are  now  organizing  another  circuit.  When  completed  we  shall 
be  able  to  occupy  nearly  every  neigh borlio<)d  in  the  nation.  The  present 
year  has  been  one  of  great  prosperity.  Park  Hill,  Tahliquah,  Millei^'s 
Falls,  and  several  other  places  have  been  favored  with  revivals,  of 
religion,  and  some  300  have  been  added  to  our  communion.* 

The  writer  has  travelled  extensively  through  the  Indian  country  during 
the  liist  two  years;  has  found  the  people  kind  and  friendly  and  extend- 
ing  the  utmost  hospitality.  Everywhere  our  meetings  are  well  supported. 
Taking  everything  into  cx)nsideration,  we  think  oui'  Cherokee  brethren 
are  on  the  rising  ground. 
Yours,  truly, 

JOHN  HARNELL, 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Mission  M,  E,  C.  South. 

Major  Wm.  B.  Davis, 

United  States  Agent  for  the  Cherokee  Nation. 


No.  84. 


Creek  Agency,  Indian  Territory, 

October  12,  1868. 

Sir:  I  hereby  submit  my  fourth  annual  report  of  the  condition  of 
affairs  within  this  agency. 

Since  my  lajst  report  the  Creeks  have  adopted  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment which  is  now  in  successful  operation.  They  have  calso  i)ublished  in 
Muskogee  and  English  a  portion  of  their  laws,  and  it  is  intended  to  place 
a  copy  of  this  paper  in  the  hands  of  every  officer.  This  insures  a  more 
just  division  of  punishment  for  oflences,  as  hitherto  judgment  has  been 
given  by  each  chief  according  to  his  own  discretion.  The  law  now  limits 
the  punishment  for  each  offence. 

The  government  now  provides  for  one  principal  and  one  second  chief, 
who  are  the  executives  of  the  nation ;  the  second  chief,  however,  acts 
only  in  the  absence  or  sickness  of  the  superior.  The  legislative  bodies 
are  a  house  of  warriors  and  a  house  of  kings,  coiTcsponding  to  our  State 
houses,  representative  and  senate.  .  They  each  elect  their  own  presiding 
officer.  The  judiciary  is  })laced  on  a  much  better  basis  than  heretofore. 
I  am  sorry  to  remark  that  the  inauguration  of  this  government  was  not 
without  considerable  trouble  in  the  nation.  One  paity  under  the  lead 
of  Ok-tars-sars-har  jo,  numbering  with  aiUlitions  at  this  time  probably 
nearly  one  half  the  people,  refuse  to  come  into  the  councils  of  the  nation. 

*  VVe  now  number  about  700  lueinbers  iu  the  Cherokee  uuciou. 
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They  claim  tliat  wronf^  was  done  them  in  the  payment  of  certain  fimds 
made  in  December,  1807,  nrgingthat  it  had  been  agreed  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  both  parties  that  this  money  should  be  equally  diWded  between 
the  two  parties,  northern  and  southern,  and  be  by  each  distributed  at 
their  own  discretion  for  the  payment  of  theii*  national  debts.  This  was 
not  done,  and  the  inauguration  of  the  new  government  nece^^siirily  in- 
volving much  prejudice  among  the  less  progressive,  added  many  others 
to  the  discontented.  I  have  tried  everj'  means  in  my  iwwer  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  parties,  but  as  yet  I  ain  uusuc- 
cessfid.  I  am  in  hopes,  however,  that  the  annual  council  now  in  session 
will  make  some  move  that  will  in(hice  the  discontented  to  return  to  the 
national  cx)uncils. 

In  February  of  this  year  two  delegations  from  this  nation  visited 
■Washington  on  business  connected  with  these  people.  Colonel  D.  W, 
Mcintosh,  Colonel  Timothj'  Barnett,  treasurer  of  the  nation,  and  Cap- 
tain James  M.  C.  Smith,  were  employed  by  the  claimants  interested  in 
the  Creek  orphan  fund  of  1832  to  secure  their  rights  under  the  treaty 
of  March  24,  1832.  They  succeeded  in  securing  the  payment  of  a  con- 
siderable amoiuit  with  the  responsibility  of  which  1  am  now  charged. 

To  this  claim  I  called  the  attention  of  the  department,  in  my  annual 
report  of  last  year.  There  yet  remains  a  considerable  amount  invented 
in  State  stocks  which  have  greatly  dejireciated  in  value.  The  claimants 
urge  that  this  fund  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  United  States 
government  for  safe-keei)ing,  to  be  invested  under  the  direction  of  the 
President ;  and  they  accordingly  look  to  the  government  for  the  original 
amoiuit  with  the  accniing  interest  in  full.  The  justice  of  this  seems  to 
me  evident;  and  1  would  urge  you  to  call  the  favorable  attention  of  the 
department  to  this  matter,  and  to  urge  before  Congress  the  necessity  of 
providing  by  appropriation  for  the  just  settlement  of  this  claim. 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Steadam  and  Sanford  Ferryman,  comiposing  the  second 
delegation,  were  engaged  in  making  a  treaty,  supplemental  to  that  of 
18G6.  No  action  was,  however,  reached  before  Congress.  The  delega- 
tion are  now  submitting  a  repoi-t.  to  the  council  in  session.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  a  new  delegation,  including  these  two  gentlemen,  will  l>e  sent 
to  Washington  this  winter  to  complete  the  negotiations.  The  missions 
of  Tallahassee  and  of  North  Fork  are,  I  believe,  in  successful  oi>eration. 
I  have  not  yet  received  a  report  from  their  sui)erintendents,  and  am  con- 
sequentlj^  unable  to  report  fully  concerning  them.  Indeed,  having  but 
recently  araved  from  Washington,  where  I  was  detained  by  important 
official  duties,  1  am  imable  to  bring  my  report  as  completely  to  date  as 
I  w^ould  wish. 

The  crops  do  not  compare  favorably  with  those  of  last  year,  when  every 
barn  was  filled  with  fine  corn.  The  drought  prevailed  with  considerable 
severity  over  the  country,  but  in  some  localities  good  crops,  have  been 
gathered.  The  nation  needs  mills.  Tlie  people  feel  the  necessity  of 
them,  but  no  one  appears  enterprising  or  courageous  enough  to  take 
upon  himself  the  venture  of  supplying  the  demand. 

Considerable  danger  was  for  a  time  threatened  to  our  western  settle- 
ments, from  the  ravages  of  the  wild  Indians  of  the  plains.  The  chief  of 
this  nation,  Colonel  Sanniel  Checota,  requested  me  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  government  to  the  exigency,  and  to  request  that  a  commission 
composed  of  delegates  from  each  of  the  civilized  tribes  residing  in  this 
territory  might  be  appointed  with  authority  and  means  to  treat  with  their 
wild  neighbors  at  the  west,  and  secure  the  peace  so  earnestly  to  be  desired. 
This  course  was  pursued  by  our  government  with  remarkable  su^'cess 
before  the  war,  and  as  no  meeting  has  been  had  for  so  ma^iy  years,  it  is 
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not  wonderful  that  the  wild  Indians  should  forget  their  truce.  Our  gov- 
ernment insures  by  treaty  to  each  and  every  one  of  the  civilized  tribes  of 
this  territory  ''protecticJn  from  invasion  by  whites  or  hostile  Indians.'' 

Indians  respect  treaty  stipulations  between  themselves  when  they  dis- 
card their  pledges  to  the  whites.  It  appears  to  me  that  to  employ  such 
a  commission  would  be  money  well  spent,  and  would  lessen  the  expenses 
of  the  military  in  this  direction.  Without  interfering  with  the  peace 
commission  of  Congress,  I  would  ask  the  attention  of  the  department  to 
this  matter.  My  agency  remains  upon  the  Arkansas  river  ten  miles 
directly  west  of  Fort  Gibson.  I  have,  however,  selected  for  the  future 
agency  a  point  about  35  miles  southwest  of  this  place,  at  or  near  the 
geographical  centre  of  the  nation.  The  council-house  is  there  located, 
and  the  position  is  central  to  all  the  civilized  nations  of  this  territory. 
I  trust  that  the  agency  buildings,  for  which  appropriations  were  made  in 
186G,  may  soon  be  commenced  and  speedily  completed. 

As  soon  as  school  and  other  reports  are  received  they  will  be  enclosed 
to  you. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

J.  w.  Dmw, 

United  States  Indian  Agent  for  Creeks. 
Hon.  L.  N.  Robinson, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs^  Creek  Agency^  L  T. 


No.  85. 


We-Wo-Ka,  Seminole  Agency, 

September  1,  1868. 

Sir  :  With  this  my  fourth  annual  report,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following,  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  Seminole  tribe  of  Indians, 
under  my  charge.  Since  the  date  of  my  last  report,  a  survey  of  the 
Creek  and  Seminole  country  has  been  made,  by  an  efficient  and  competent 
surveyor,  and  the  boundary  lines  of  the  new  Seminole  reservation  have 
been  established.  The  Indians  have  nearly  all  made  selections  of  land, 
and  have  begun  in  good  earnest  in  making  themselves  new  homes.  The 
surveys  seem  to  give  general  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  the  Creek 
and  Seminole  tribes ;  and  with  the  question  of  the  boundary  line  settled, 
will  commence  the  new  era  of  permanent  improvements. 

During  the  past  year  four  schools  have  been  established  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Seminole  Indians'  children.  Rev.  J.  Ross  Ramsey,  the  mis- 
sionary at  this  agency,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  several  dis- 
trict schools.  Under  his  efficient  management  the  children  have  made 
very  satisfactory^  progress,  considering  the  short  time  they  have  at- 
tended the  schools.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  teach  them  to  speak 
and  read  the  English  language.  The  report  of  Mr.  Ramsey  herewith  is 
respectfully  submitted.  I  have  just  completed  a  census  of  the  tribe,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  their  annual  payment.  Last  year  there  were  on 
the  pay  roll  2,230  persons,  while  this  year  there  are  only  1,050  returned. 
This  report  shows  a  remakable  falling  off,  which  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  a  destiny  that  has  doomed  the  Indian  nice  to  rapid  and  certain 
extinction.  Considerably  more  land  has  been  planted  this  season  than 
during  the  last  year.  Tlie  drouth  has  seriously  affected  the  late  com; 
but  enough  has  been  raised  for  the  wants  of  the  people  until  another 
crop  can  be  matured.    These  people  are  rapidly  surrounding  themselves 
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with  large  herds  of  cattle  and  hogs.  The  country  is  admirably  adapted 
to  tlie  raising  of  stock,  and  the  Seminoles  have  used  every  possible  ex- 
ertion to  purchase  and  raise  cattle,  horses  and  hogs. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  urged  upon  the  department  the  propriety 
of  discontinuing  payments  of  annuities  in  money.  I  am  every  day 
strengthened  in  the  views  I  then  expressed.  Nothing  has  such  a  demor- 
alizing influence  upon  the  Indians  as  the  payment  of  money  per  c^ipita 
to  Indians.  It  has  a  tendency  to  make  them  lazy  and  dishonest; 
besides,  the  small  amount  they  receive  does  them  no  good  whatever. 

In  making  this,  probably  my  last  annual  report,  I  desire  to  say  of  the 
Seminoles,  that  during  the  time  they  have  been  under  my  charge  they 
always  have  been  industrious,  sober  and  orderly.  There  is  a  large  por- 
tion of  them  that  are  consistent,  conscientious  Christians. 

I  believe  a  majority  of  them  are  earnestly  desirous  and  capable  of  a 
high  degree  of  civilization.  They  should  be  encoimiged  to  labor,  and 
become  competent  farmers,  because  labor  brings  an  increase  of  comfort* 
to  themselves.  They  cannot  be  removed  again.  They  must  be  prepared 
to  meet  and  cope  with,  at  no  distant  day,  the  coming  tide  of  American 
civilization  that  is  hovering  on  their  borders. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  A.  REYNOLDS, 

U.  S.  Ltdian  Agent. 

Hon.  L.  Newton  Kobinson, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  86. 


Mission  Hill,  Seminole  Nation, 

August  31,  1868. 

Sir:  The  annual  report  of  public  schools  in  the  Seminole  nation,  for 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1868,  is  respectfully  submitted.  During 
the  year  four  public  schools  have  been  in  operation.  School  INo.  1  was 
taught  by  Miss  Mary  M.  Lilley,  a  term  of  seven  months.  This  was  em 
phatically  a  school  of  new  beginners,  but  few  knowing  even  the  alphabet, 
and  none  speaking  English.  But  through  the  untiring  assiduity  and 
tact  of  the  teacher,  very  many  of  the  pupils  made  astonishingly  rapid 
progress,  both  in  learning  to  read  and  in  speaking  English.  This* school 
averaged  35  pupils  during  the  year.  School  No.  2  was  taught  by  Rev. 
J.  R.  Ramsey ;  it  averaged  30  pupils ;  the  length  of  school  term  was 
six  months.  It  was  also  a  school  of  new  beginners ;  nearly  all  com- 
menced with  the  alphabet,  but  some  of  these  could  read  well  in  Wilson's 
second  reader  before  school  closed.  Such  eagerness  to  obtain  an  educa- 
tion as  they  manifested  is  seldom  seen.  Although  very  destitute  of 
clothing,  and  the  winter  very  severe,  they  would  not  miss  a  day  from 
school,  many  of  them  <*oming  through  the  snow  on  bai*e  feet.  School 
No.  3  was  taught  by  Mrs.  H.  C.  Shook,  a  term  of  three  months,  with  an 
average  of  25  pupils.  Progress  good,  considering  the  shortness  of  the 
term  and  the  number  in  attendance ;  it  was  taught  near  the  old  Sem- 
inole agency,  and  the  people  were  too  much  scattered  for  mauy  cliildreu 
to  attend  school,  and  many  of  them  were  leaving  for  their  new  homes, 
in  the  present  Seminole  country.  School  No.  4  was  taught  by  Charles 
Anderson ;  it  averaged  27  pupils,  who  for  the  most  part  made  com- 
mendable progress ;  term  of  teaching  in  this  school  was  six  months. 
Thus,  with  encouraging  success,  the  first  year  of  schoolmg  among  the 
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Ssminoles  since  the  war  has  closed,  and  now,  that  they  have  settled  in 
their  new  homes,  and  their  comfortable  school-houses  being  built,  we 
fondly  anticipate,  under  a  beneficent  Providence,  still  better  things 
during  the  coming  year. 
Ver}'  truly,  yours, 

J/  E.  KAMSEY, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  Seminole  Nation. 

Major  G.  A.  Reynolds, 

United  States  Agency  for  Seminoles. 


No.  87. 


Wichita  Agency,  Indian  Territory, 

October  1,  1868. 

Sir:  Since  my  last  annual  report  the  Indians  attached  to  this  agency 
have  all  been  removed  from  their  temporary  home  on  the  Arkansai<i 
river  to  their  old  home  on  the  Washita,  in  the  vicinity  of  old  Fort  Cobb, 
where  it  was  confidently  expected  they  would  be  permitted  to  settle  by 
themselves,  open  up  their  fields,  build  their  villages,  and  live  in  peace 
the  remainder  of  their  days*. 

The  Shawnees  refused  to  settle  near  the  Wichitas  or  other  wild  Indians 
for  fear  of  losing  their  stock  :  they  located  in  the  old  Seminole  country, 
and  took  possession  of  their  abandoned  houses  and  fields.  Their  selection 
has  proved  a  good  one,  as  they  not  only  retained  the  stock  given  them 
by  the  government  but  have  added  quite  a  number  by  trade  and  pur- 
chase. I  feel  sorry  that  I  cannot  say  the  same  of  other  tribes.  In 
April  last  an  ample  supply  of  agricultural  implements,  including  break- 
ing, tui'uing,  and  shovel  ploughs,  cultivators,  hoes,  plough  harness, 
seeds,  and  mowing  machine,  &c.,  were  furnished  by  the  department 
and  distributi^d  among  the  different  tribes. 

The  work  of  building  fences  and  putting  in  crops  commenced  with 
commendable  energy  and  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  Shawnees  and  Dela- 
wares,  they  using  the  ploughs  with  very  little  assistance  and  instruction ; 
the  Wichitas  and  some  of  the  other  tribes  refusing  to  make  any  eftbrt  in 
that  dire<^tion,  saying  they  could  not  think  of  making  a  squaw  of  them- 
selves by  working.  The  women  and  children,  however,  managed  to 
plant  and  cultivate  an  amount  of  ground  beyond  my  expectation. 

According  to  instructions,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  building 
of  temporary  agency,  commissary,  and  blacksmith's  shop,  and  in  early 
June  had  completed,  and  in  occupancy,  the  commissary  building  for 
storing  8ui)plies,  and  the  blaeksmith's  shop,  which  wa«  used  for  agency 
building  imtil  the  completion  of  the  building  intended  for  agency  pur- 
l)oses,  which  was  then  in  progress.  It  was  very  unfortunate  for  these 
peo])le  that  the  fonner  agent  of  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches  loc^ated  in 
the  immediate  vicinityof  their  village,  bringing  into  their  midst  between 
4,000  and  5,000  of  the  very  worst  of  the  plains  Indians,  some  haAing 
never  before  seen  an  agency.  Their  conduct  was  insolent  and  humili- 
ating to  the  last  degree,  helping  themselves  to  everything  that  pleased 
their  fancy  without  paying  the  least  attention  to  protests  against  it. 
Dr.  Palmer,  the  physician  of  the  district,  and  who  made  his  home  at  the 
agency,  had  become  a  special  object  of  hatred,  to  such  an  extent  thjit 
threats  w  r  •  made  that  they  would  kill  him.  At  first  no  attention  was 
paid  to  th.ui.  but  recei\ing  information  from  one  of  their  own  tribe  that 
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they  intended  to  bum  the  agency  and  kill  the  doctor,  it  was  deemed 
prudent  to  m.)ve  at  once.  The  night  after  the  building  was  bui-iied  with 
its  contents,  being  unable  to  move  all  the  property.  The  agency  was 
temporarily  located  some  15  miles  east,  near  the  Chickasaw  line,  in  the 
hope  that  they  would  soon  leave.  Thej^  remained  hmg  enough  to  almost 
ruin  the  entire  crop  of  corn  and  beans  planted  by  the  Wichitas.  Com- 
plaints were  made  daily  that  the  fences  w ere  broken  down  and  hei*ds  of 
ponies  turned  into  their  fields.  To  these  people  this  loss  is  almost 
irreparable ;  and  for  them  to  witness  acts  of  lawlessness  like  these  go 
unpunished  caused  inditFerence  and  a  degree  of  recklessness  on  their  part 
that  was  plainly  visible.  With  the  assistance  of  teams  and  laborers  the 
women  have  built  nearly  100  houses.  The  neglect  of  the  goveniment 
to  make  a  treatj^  with  them  or  to  indicate  what  will  be  done  with  them 
in  the  future  has  a  bad  influence,  preventing  them  from  making  exertious 
to  help  themselves.  As  it  is  the  policy  of  the  government  to  locate  other 
tribes  in  this  vicinity,  I  recommend  that  a  treaty  be  made  with  them 
and  affiliate  them  with  some  tribe  further  advanced  in  civilization.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Shawnee  treaty,  now  awaiting  confirmation  by 
the  Senate,  will  be  acted  upon  at  an  early  day,  to  give  these  people  an 
opportunity  to  select  their  new  home  in  time  to  plant  a  crop  the  coming 
season. 

Pennit  me  to  earnestly  urge  that  their  supply  of  winter  clothing  be 
forwarded  at  an  early  day,  most  of  the  women  and  children  being  nearly 
naked.  In  what  manner  they  are  to  subsist  this  winter  is  a  mystery, 
the  Indian  department  having  no  funds  applicable. 

I  am  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  at  Fort  Arbuckle  of  General  W. 
B.  Hazen  to  impress  upon  his  mind  the  necessity  of  including  them  in 
the  order  issued  by  General  Sherman,  relative  to  feeding  wild  Indians, 
and  thereby  prevent  an  untold  amount  of  sufiering  the  coming  winter. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HENKY  SHANKLIN, 
I  United  States  Indian  AgenL 

Colonel  S.  N.  Robinson, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs^ 

Southern  Superintendencyj  Creek  Agency^  C  N. 


No.  88. 


Washington,  D.  C,  1868. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  in  obedience  to 
instructions  dated  December  24,  1867,  from  Colonel  James  Wortham, 
superintendent  Indian  affairs,  southern  superintendency,  for  the  informal 
tion  of  your  committee. 

Having  been  in  the  Indian  territory  for  nearly  three  months  previous 
to  the  date  of  my  orders,  and  ov^er  tliree  months  subsequently  among 
the  Wichitas,  Shawnees,  Caddoes,  Comanches,  and  others  know^n  as 
the  "reserve  IndiaUvS,''  now  living  on  the  "leased  district,"  so  called,  of 
the  Indian  territory  south  of  Kansas  and  west  of  Arkansas,  my  means  of 
acquiring  correct  information  in  connection  with  the  history,  present  con- 
dition, and  wants  of  those  fragmentary  bands  have  been  ample. 

The  Wichitas  were  once  a  very  numerous  and  warlike  people,  inhabit- 
ing the  Wi(;hita  mountains  from  time  immemorial,  where  remains  of  their 
ancient  vilUiges  and  fortifications  are  yet  plainly  to  be  traced.  They 
claim  to  have  held  dominion  over  a  very  large  extent  of  country,  from 
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the  junction  of  the  Wichita  (now  called  Washita)  with  Red  river,  and 
extending  westward  t/O  a  line  running  due  south  from  the  hend- waters  of 
the  Canadian  to  Red  river;  said  line,  according  to  the  best  geographical 
authority,  namely,  Melish's  map,  attached  to  and  made  part  of  the 
treaty  of  1819,  between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  corresponds  very 
nearly  with  the  103d  meridian  of  west  longitude,  the  present  eastern  line 
of  New  Mexico. 

It  will  be  then  seen  that  the  country  claimed  by  this  tribe  of  Indians, 
by  original  and  continued  occupancy  under  the  Spanish,  Mexi<*an,  and 
United  States  governments,  embraces  a  large  portion  of  the  country  ceded 
by  the  United  States  to  the  Ohoctaws.  Under  the  compromise  with 
Texas,  a  part  now  known  as  the  "  Pan  Handle  of  Texas''  wa^  transferred 
to  that  State,  and  under  the  treaty  of  1855,  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Choctaws  and  Cbickasaws,  a  part  wa^  ceded  to  the  Chickasaws;  the 
remainder,  covering  the  leased  district  between  98  and  100  degrees  west 
longitude,  by  that  treaty  was  reserved  to  the  United  States  for  the  settle- 
ment ot  the  Wichitas  and  other  bands  of  Indians.  The  Wichitas  were 
found  in  1834  occupying  their  village  on  Cache  creek,  in  the  Wichita 
mountains,  by  Colonel  Dodge,  "the  first  officer  of  the  United  States 
known  to  have  visited  them.''  Subsequently  to  that  time  they  removed 
and  built  a  village  near  the  head  of  Rush  creek,  a  tributary  of  the 
Wichita  or  Washita,  where  they  lived  for  many  years  in  peace  and  com- 
parative comfort,  raising  abundant  com  and  vegetables,  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  butfalo  meat,  and  deriving  a  profitable  ti'ade  by  the  exchange 
of  bows  and  arrows  (manufactured  from  Bois  de  Arc)  with  the  Coman- 
ches,  for  mules,  horses,  and  butfalo  robes. 

In  the  year  1858,  the  United  States  sent  out  a  party  to  survey  and 
mark  the  98th  meridian  of  west  longitude,  which  is  now  the  western 
limit  of  the  Chickasaw  nation,  greatly  to  the  surprise  of  the  Wichitas, 
who  assembled  and  demanded  of  the  Indian  agent,  who  accompanied  the 
surveying  party,  an  explanation;  claiming  that  their  country  extended 
eastward  to  the  Wichita,  and  southward  to  the  junction  of  that  river 
with  Red  river,  and  westward  to  New  Mexico.  Upon  explanation  that 
their  Great  Father,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  intended  to  pro- 
vide for  and  subsist  them,  and  secure  to  them  a  permanent  home,  with 
reasonable  indemnity  for  such  portion  of  their  country  as  he  needed, 
they  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  the  proposed  survey,  and  sent  their  young 
men  as  guides,  scouts,  and  guards  for  the  party. 

The  survey  of  the  98th  meridian  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  Wichita 
village,  on  Rush  creek,  was  about  six  miles  eiist  of  that  line,  being  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chickasaws. 

Some  weeks  afterwards  a  party  of  Comanches  made  a  descent  upon 
the  Chickasaw  settlement  near  Fort  Arbuckle,  and  carried  off  many 
horses.  The  Chickasaws,  headed  by  their  agent,  pursued,  but  failed  to 
ovTertake  the  party.  The  United  States  officer  at  Fort  Arbuckle  80<mi 
afterwards  prevailed  on  the  Wichitas  to  go  out  beyond  the  Antelope 
hills,  to  the  range  of  the  Comanches,  and  endeavor  to  bring  in  the  lost 
property,  and  arrange  for  a  peaceful  council  at  the  Wichita  village,  about 
60  miles  west  of  Ai'buckle.  They  went  out  and  succeeded  in  persuading 
Buffalo  Hump,  a  noted  Comanche  chief,  and  his  band,  about  000,  to  come 
in,  with  the  promise  on  his  part  to  restore  the  lost  property  to  the 
council.  Unfortunately  Major  Earl  Van  Dorn,  then  in  command  of  six 
companies  of  United  States  cavalry  at  Camp  Radyminke  on  Otter  creek, 
west  of  the  Wichita  mountains,  was  not  advised  of  the  proposed  friendly 
meeting.  His  scouts  discovered  the  Conmnche  trail.  Major  Van  Dorn 
followed,  and  by  forced  march  of  a  day  and  night,  came  unexpectedly 
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upon  the  Comanche  camp  near  the  Wichita  \illage,  charged  upon  it  just 
at  daybreak  and  killed  a  large  number,  and  dispersed  the  remainder, 
capturing  their  horses,  camp  equipage,  and  all  their  worldly  goods, 
consisting  of  bufifalo  robes,  meat,  cookiug  utensils,  &c.  The  Comanches 
naturally  believed  that  they  had  been  entrapped,  and  swore  vengeance  on 
the  Wichitas,  who,  in  consequence,  abandoned  their  village,  never  to 
return,  and  sought  refuge  and  protection  near  Fort  Arbuckle.  Sine** 
that  time  they  have  been  wanderers,  except  for  a  few  ye^rs  previous  to 
the  late  rebellion,  while  located  near  Fort  Cobb. 

At  tlie  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  they  were  again  compelled  to 
abandon  their  homes,  and,  true  to  the  United  States  government,  fol- 
lowed the  troops  under  Major,  now  General  Emory,  to  Kansas.  Deci 
mated  by  disease  and  hardship,  they  have  been  recently  returned  to  tbeir 
location  near  Fort  Cobb,  wholly  destitute  of  every  thing  except  thesi-ant 
supplies  fiiniished  by  the  United  States.  Dispirited  and  despairing  of 
ever  regaining  their  beautiful  homes  in  the  Wichita  mouiitaiu8,  where 
the  bones  of  their  ancestry  have  reposed  for  ages,  and  obtaining  com- 
pensation for  their  losses  or  reward  for  their  loyalty,  they  appear  unwill 
ing  to  improve  their  homes  unless  first  assured  to  them  under  soleimi 
treaty  stii)ulations,  accompanied  by  reasonable  indemnity  for  the  magniti 
cent  domain  of  which  they  have  been  dispossessed,  and  which,  without 
consultation  with  them,  and  without  regard  to  their  prior  territorial 
rights,  has  been  again  and  again  ceded  by  the  United  States  to  other 
parties. 

Justice  should  be  done  to  these  people,  who  have  proved  in  bygone 
years  their  industry,  thrift,  and  devotion  to  the  United  States. 

The  Sliawnees  are  a  small  baud  who  lived,  before  the  war,  on  the  Cana- 
dian, an  offshoot  from  their  tribe  in  Kansas.  They  too  were  loyiil  and 
true  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  during  the  late  wW,  and 
ought  to  be  cared  for. 

The  Caddoes  were  originally  from  Lower  Red  river ;  Caddo  parish ,  Louisi- 
ana, was  called  after  them.  They  were  also  located  in  the  "  leased  district^ 
before  the  war.  Some  of  them  adhered  to  the  United  States  and  others 
to  the  so-called  Confederate  States.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
Comanches  of  the  "reserve.'' 

All  these  Indians  are  destitute  and  need  the  fostering  care  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Tiiere  are  in  this  district  numerous  other  fragmentary  bands,  such  as 
the  Kechies,  Wacoes,  louies,  Tonkaways  and  others,  all  of  w^hom  require 
the  protection  and  aid  of  the  general  government. 

The  country  on  the  Wichita,  and  in  and  about  the  Wichita  mountains, 
as  well  a.s  along  the  Canadian,  is  beautiful  and  of  gi*eat  fertility,  capable 
of  maintaining  a  large  population.  The  removal  of  the  more  civilized 
tribes  of  Kansas  to  the  "leased  district"  would  tend  to  civilize  the 
Comanches,  Kiowas  and  oth(u-  Indians  of  the  plains,  and  aid  greatly  in 
familijirizing  them  with  the  habits,  customs  and  arts  of  the  nioi-e  ad- 
vanced brethren  of  the  Indian  race.  I  would  suggest,  in  this  connection, 
the  proi>riety  of  interposing  the  civilized  Indians  of  Kansas  betwH*en  the 
frontier  of  Texas  and  the  Chickasaw  nation,  and  the  Kiowas,  Comanches, 
Apaches  and  other  Indians  of  the  plains.  The  eastern  portion  of  the 
"leased  district''  is  better  adai)ted  to  the  agricultural  pursuits,  and  the 
western  to  hunting  and  stoctk  raising,  and  the  presence  of  ci\ilized  Indians 
near  the  settlement  woidd  afford  protection  against  the  lawless,  and  insure 
confidence  among  the  frontier  settlers  in  Texas  and  the  Chickasaw  nation, 
and  save  the  necessity  and  expense  of  a  big  item  of  supporting  militarj' 
posts  along  the  98th  meridian  west  longitude,  and  up  lied  river  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles. 
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The  climate  at  the  Wichita  mountains  is  delightful,  and  the  surround- 
ing country  well  watered  and  ungiurpassed  for  salubrity. 

The  principal  streams  ai^  Mud  creek.  Blanc  creek,  Copper  creek  and 
Cache  creek,  east  of  the  mountains.  Several  branches  of  Cache  flow 
out  of  them,  and  one  main  branch  of  it  at  the  southwestern  slope.  Otter 
creek,  at  the  extreme  western  slope.  Salt  Fork,  Elm  Fork  and  North  Fork 
of  Red  river.  Gypsum  creek,  Sweetwater,  Suydam  creek,  Big  and  Little 
Washita.,  and  Walnut  creek,  Canadian  river  on  the  north  and  Ked  river 
on  the  south,  all  of  which  attbrd  good  lands  and  most  of  them  good  water. 
Buffalo,  deer,  antelope,  bear,  turkeys,  giouse,  quails  and  other  small 
game  are  plenty.  The  country  abounds  in  mineral  wealth,  too,  and  is 
covered  with  most  luxuriant  grasses,  (the  musquite  and  buftalo  grass,) 
upon  which  stock  keep  in  good  condition,  even  in  the  winter  months. 
In  the  Wi(;hita  mountains,  which  are  more  properly  peaks^  surrounded 
by  rich  valleys,  there  are  many  eligible  situations  for  Indian  agencies 
and  military  posts.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  country  between 
the  99th  and  100th  degree  of  west  longitude  is  a  belt  of  gypsum  extending 
from  Red  river  to  the  Canadian,  nearly  50  miles  in  width,  which,  when- 
ever transportation  is  provided,  will  afford  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
that  useful  article.  , 

In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  that  a  topographical  and  geographical 
survey  of  this  interesting  country  should  be  made,  and  I  doubt  not  will 
repay  by  developing  vast  agricultural  and  mineral  resources. 
1  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  F.  GARRET, 

Special  Commissioner. 

Hon.  J.  B.  Henderson, 

Chairman  Committee  Indian  Affairs,  U.  8.  Senate, 


GREEN  BAY  AGENCY. 

No.  89. 

Green  Bay  Agency, 

September  25, 1S6S. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  third  annnual  report  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  several  Indians  tribes  embraced  in  this  agency,  and  to  make 
such  suggestions  as  occur  to  me  for  their  improvement. 

menomonees. 

The  Menomonees  were  originally  sole  occupants  of  the  country  com- 
prising the  reservation  upon  which  the  several  tribes  are  located,  attached 
to  this  agency  previous  to  1822.  When  the  New  York  Indians  entered 
into  treaty  stipulations  with  them,  they  were  living  like  all  roving  tribes, 
their  villages  widely  separated,  and  their  hunting  grounds  embracing 
about  one-third  the  whole  area  of  the  present  State  of  Wisconsin. 

They  had  made  no  treaties  with  the  government,  except  the  convention 
of  pea(5e  and  friendship  immediately  following  the  termination  of  the  war 
of  1812. 

There  were  no  military  posts  or  government  agencies  to  wean  them 
from  their  allegiance  to  their  ancient  custcmis  and  habits  of  life  until  the 
solitary  establishment  at  Green  Bay  gave  them  assurance  of  the  over- 
ruling care  and  kindness  which  should  thenceforth  be  extended  to  them 
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by  the  United  States.  They  were,  however,  from  their  earliest  history, 
known  to  be  the  friend  of  the  white  man,  and  never  hesitated  to  join  their 
fortunes  to  those  of  the  French,  English,  or  American  residents  among 
them,  whichever  nationality  held  the  ascendency.  Of  mild  -and  gentle 
dispositions,  and  their  females  possessing  more  than  ordinary  beauty 
and  gentleness  of  temper,  they  became  gradually  interwoven  with  the 
early  French  and  English  families,  so  that  at  the  present  i>eriod  there 
are  few  individuals  among  them  not  in  some  degree  connected  with  their 
white  neighbors. 

The  lirst  eft'ort  to  change  their  primitive  condition  as  a  tribe  was  made 
about  35  years  ago,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Catholic  church,  by  their 
missionary.  Father  Vanden-Broeck.  Many  of  them  were  (M>nvert4^  to 
the  faith,  and  the  number  has  been  gradually  increasing,  until  about  half 
the  tribe  now  call  themselves  Christians,  the  remainder  still  retaining  their 
primitive  customs  and  mode  of  life.  At  the  same  time,  under  the  stipa- 
liltions  of  the  treaty  of  1832,  mills  were  erected  and  farmers  employed  to 
instruct  them  in  the  cultivation  of  their  fields. 

They  were  furnished  with  comfortable  dwellings  and  agriciUtiu^l 
implements,  to  wean  them  from  a  roving  life  and  to  tea<5h  them  to  econo- 
mize, labor,  and  supply  themselves  with  necessaiies  by  tilling  the  soiL 

They  have  also  since  had  school  teachers  for  their  children,  who  have 
no  doubt  labored  assiduously  to  imbue  their  minds  with  a  thirst  for 
knowledge. 

In  addition  to  these  advantages  thus  extended  to  tlie  tribe  by  the 
munificence  of  the  government,  the  New  York  Indians  have  built  up 
settlements  in  their  neighborhood  and  exhibited  to  them  the  residts  of 
civilization  and  industry  among  themselves. 

The  Mc^nomonee^  have  tlierefore  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  example 
during  the  whole  period  in  which  the  usual  agencies  have  been  employed 
in  the  work  of  their  instruction  in  the  acts  of  civilized  life. 

In  the  meantime,  though  the  progress  made  by  them  is  extremly  slow, 
we  must  reflect  that  they  were  taken  fi*om  the  depths  of  barbarism  and 
8ui)erstition,  and  that  all  their  most  cherished  customs  and  habits  of 
thought  must  be  met  and  overcome. 

They  have  few  farms  of  smy  extent,  owing  principally  to  the  character 
of  the  country  in  which  they  are  located,  some  of  the  best  farmei^s  having 
left  the  reser\^ation  on  that  account  and  secured  themselves  homes  in 
more  desirable  portions  of  the  State. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  with  proper  attention  and  encouragement 
they  will  advance  as  rapidly  as  any  other  tribe  in  becoming  transformed 
to  an  industrious  and  ciWlized  people. 

The  statistics  herewith  retiu'ned  show  the  extent  of  their  farming 
operations  for  the  past  year,  which  under  the  vigilant  care  and  aid  of  an 
excellent  farmer  is  far  more  than  the  average  return  they  have  hereto- 
fore received. 

Their  schools  have  been  well  attended,  but  for  reasons  elsewhere  given 
in  this  report  do  not  produce  those  permanent  advantages  which  should 
be  realized  from  them. 

There  are  very  few  among  them  who  can  read,  write,  and  speak  the 
English  language,  with  any  degree  of  correctness. 

In  view  of  the  present  condition  of  this  tribe,  a  radical  change  should, 
in  my  estimation,  be  made  in  the  mode  of  educating  them  and  of  treat 
ing  tliem  after  they  shall  have  acquired  an  education. 

1st.  Their  schools  should  be  conducted  upon  the  manual  labor  plan. 

According  to  the  present  mode  of  giving  instruction  the  pupils  from 
6  to  12  years  of  age  live  with  their  relatives  and  attend  school  for  stated 
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hours  daring  the  day.  When  out  of  school  they  are  brought  into  inti- 
mate association  of  those  entirely  destituteof  instruction,  and  their  time 
is  either  devoted  to  idle  amusement  or  occupied  in  the  performancie  of 
such  light  labor  as  may  be  required  of  them  at  their  homes. 

Their  attention  is  entirely  withdrawn  from  their  books,  and  they  lose 
much  of  the  lessons  given  them  during  their  hours  of  study. 

Their  evenings,  instead  of  being  occupied  in  reviewing  the  work  of  the 
day,  or  preparing  for  the  recitation  of  the  morrow,  are  spent  in  trivial 
employments,  well  calculated  to  make  them  forget  what  has  been  taught 
them.  In  a  manual-labor  school,  on  the  contrary,  their  whole  time  would 
be  devoted  to  avocations  which  would  i)erfect  them  in  the  difterent 
branches  of  home  industry  and  bring  them  up  to  become  intelligent  and 
usefiU  members  of  society. 

They  would  also  be  withdrawn  entirely  from  associations  which  induce 
the  formation  of  idle  and  vicious  habits,  and  would  give  them  an  ele- 
vated tone  of  thought  and  manner,  and  insure  their  admission  to  the 
better  class  of  society. 

The  mind  of  the  Indian  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  white  man, 
and  is  equally  well  calculated  for  improvement. 

Give  him  the  same  sources  of  knowledge  and  let  his  habits  be  formed 
and  his  daily  instruction  and  training  be  the  same,  and  at  maturitj'  his 
plans  of  life  would  be  as  well  laid  and  his  success  as  certain. 

But  as  long  a«  he  is  recognized  and  treated  as  belonging  to  a  distinct 
and  inferior  race,  and  allowed  to  cling  to  his  tribal  associations,  schools 
will  have  but  temporary  success,  and  when  he  ceases  to  attend  them  he 
relapses  into  the  primitive  manners  and  customs  of  his  tribe. 

2.  The  annuities  should  be  applied  exclusively  to  sustain  their  schools 
and  the  purchase  of  food,  clothing,  cattle,  farming  utensils,  and  such  other 
useful  and  necessary  articles  as  might  be  required  for  their  comfort. 

The  j>ayment  of  annuities  in  money  is  believed  to  be  a  fruitful  source 
of  evil  to  all  Indians. 

There  is  around  every  tribe  a  class  of  men  who  leave  no  device  untried 
to  share  with  them  whatever  they  receive  from  the  government.  They 
acquire  influence  with  them  by  forming  connection  by  marriage  and  by 
pandering  to  their  vicious  habits  and,  the  jwiialty  always  falls  to  the  lot 
of  the  poor  Indian. 

The  majority  of  all  sayages  or  half-civilized  tribes  have  no  just  concep- 
tion of  value,  because  the  amount  received  by  them  is  not  the  reward  of 
labor,  nor  do  they  understand  properly  the  equivalent  which  may  have 
been  given  for  it.  It  is,  therefore,  to  them  the  same  as  a  gratuity,  which 
they  are  ready  to  part  with  for  any  trifling  gratification  which  may  be 
offered  them. 

The  8trengt»h  of  the  Indian  to  resist  temptation  is  too  feeble  to  guard 
him  from  improvident  expenditure  of  money  thus  easily  acquired. 

3.  Whenever  any  individual  of  the  tribe  was  suflBciently  educated  to 
commence  life  for  himself,  he  should  be  supplied  with  a  necessary  outfit, 
and  should  have  an  allotment  of  land  secured  to  him  and  his  descendants, 
inalienable  except  with  the  approbation  of  the  government.  In  this 
manner  one  after  another  would  become  weaned  from  his  tribal  relations, 
and  feel  and  know  that  he  was  independent  of  tribal  authority. 

One  great  hindrance  in  the  effort  to  make  useful  members  of  society 
of  persons  of  Indian  descent,  is  the  community  of  jiroperty  recognized 
among  them,  and  the  control  over  both  property  and  persons  of  their 
chiefs  or  headmen. 

The  office  of  chief  is  a  position  of  authority  created  for  the  care  and 
protection  of  the  interests  of  the  tribe.    It  is  seldom  conferred  in  refer- 

48  I 
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ence  to  the  intelligence  and  ability  of  the  individual  to  transact  businesft, 
and  in  consequence  the  chief  is  as  liable  to  become  the  dupe  of  designing 
white  men  as  any  other  member  of  the  tribe. 

Jjauds,  money,  or  other  property,  the  common  stock,  and  which  should 
fall  rightfully  to  all  equally,  are  liable  to  be  diverted  to  some  purpose  of 
no  benefit,  and  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  a  large  majority  of  the  tribe. 
When  this  proves  to  be  the  case,  and  individuals  are  divested  of  their 
rights,  the  chiefs  themselves  find  their  ignorance  imposed  upon,  they  in 
common  with  the  whole  body  of  them  become  discontented,  but  are  with- 
.  out  remedy.  The  sooner,  therefore,  that  individuals  of  the  tribe  can  be 
permitted  to  withdraw  their  interest  from  the  common  lot,  and  to  become 
independent  of  such  contingencies,  the  sooner  they  will  feel  their  individ- 
uality, and  learn  to  think  and  act  for  themselves,  and  assimilate  them- 
selves to  the  manners,  customs,  and  piu'suits  of  civilized  life. 

During  the  past  30  years  this  tribe  has  dwindled  from  3,500  to  1,500 
souls,  owing  principally  to  intemperance  and  to  the  want  of  care  and 
prudence  in  their  domestic  arrangements. 

Should  these  radical  changes  be  adopted  in  the  manner  of  their  edu- 
cation, treatment,  and  the  provision  made  for  their  comfortable  settlement 
upon  their  own  lands,  it  is  believed  their  demoralization  and  constant 
decrease  will  be  arrested,  and  in  a  few  years  they  would  become  intelli- 
gent and  useful  members  of  society. 

OKEIDAS. 

In  reference  to  the  Oneidas,  1  can  but  repeat  the  very  favorable  report 
made  a  year  ago,  and  the  recommendation  of  a  higher  grade  of  schools 
than  they  have  heretofore  enjoyed. 

Ever  since  the  advent  among  them  of  Father  Miter,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  17th  centurj',  they  have  had  the  advantage  of  missionary  instruc- 
tion, generally  under  the  superintendence  of  the  English  church. 

They  have  profited  largely  by  the  labors  thus  bestowed  upon  them:  so 
that  at  the  present  x>criod  about  one-third  of  the  whole  tribe  are  attached 
to  the  Episcopal  or  Methodist  churches,  each  of  which  have  a  pastor 
residing  in  their  settlement. 

This  fact  furnishes  sufficient  proof  that  they  have  been  as  attentive  to 
rehgious  teaching  as  any  community  of  ecpial  extent,  and  that  the  patient 
devotedness  of  their  missionaries  in  time  past  has  been  crowned  with 
signal  success. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  while  steadily  advsiucing  as 
a  tribe  in  intelligence  and  exemplary  conduct,  many  of  them  should  be 
still  the  slaves  of  intemperance,  and  that  while  they  boast  of  their  high 
degree  of  Christian  civilization  and  enlightened  manners,  they  shoidd 
afford  so  many  examples  of  gross  disregard  of  the  common  decencies  of 
both. 

But  this  degradation  is  confined  to  the  smaller  portion  of  the  tribe, 
and  is  to  be  attributed  solely  to  their  near  proximity  to  the  white  settle- 
ments, in  which  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  tlie  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  My  immediate  predecessor  made  strenuous  eftbrts  to  stop  this 
traffic,  but  Ndthout  success;  and,  indeed,  so  long  as  the  example  and 
encouragement  is  furnished  by  the  vicious  and  intemperate  of  our  own 
race  it  will  be  difficult  to  wean  them  from  it. 

The  sale  of  the  valuable  timber  growing  on  their  reserve  furnishes 
abundant  facilities  of  gratifying  profligate  habits  among  them,  and  this 
resource  I  have  been  unable  to  cut  off,  though  urged  to  do  so  by  the 
more  considerate  and  worthy  members  of  the  tribe. 
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Their  lands  ace  held  as  common  property,  and  having  no  law  to  restrain 
them,  each  individual  assumes  the  right,  in  opposition  to  the  expressed 
wishes  of  a  majority  aiid  the  advice  of  their  agent,  to  appropriate  the 
fine  timber  growing  iii>oii  it  to  his  own  private  use,  or  to  cut  and  dispose 
of  it  in  market. 

Although  the  resei'vation  embraces  about  65,000  aci^es  of  land,  less 
than  5,000  are  in  cultivation. 

The  possession  of  this  large  tnict  isof  uo  practical  benefit  to  them,  and 
it  is  much  to  be  regi*etted  that  they  decline  the  recommendation  of  the 
department,  to  part  with  a  portion  of  their  reserve  and  convert  the  pro- 
ceeds into  a  school  fund  for  the  common  good  of  the  tribe. 

Surely  this  large  qujintity  of  land  is  more  than  sufficient  for  their  use 
for  all  time  to  come,  and  it  would  be  far  better  for  them  to  be  located 
permanently  where  they  now  are,  to  have  the  farms  allotted  to  each  of 
moderate  size,  and  to  have  the  suri)lus  disposed  of  and  brought  under 
cidtivation  by  intelligent  and  enterprising  settlers. 

They  should  also  have  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  coui-ts  in  criminal 
cases  extended  over  them,  to  correct  the  commission  of  wrongs  among 
themselves,  of  which  they  continually  make  complaint,  and  for  which 
they  now  have  no  redress. 

The  stiitistics  herewith  returned  exhibit  their  farming  operations 
during  the  year,  and  the  reports  of  their  teachers  the  condition  of  their 
schools. 

Of  the  whole  number  between  the  ages  of  8  and  18  less  than  one-half 
are  able  to  attend  school,  their  settlements  being  about  10  miles  in  extent; 
they  therefore  need  an  additional  number  of  schools  for  the  accom- 
modation of  such  as  are  too  far  distant  to  attend  where  they  are  now 
kept. 

STOCKBRIDGES. 

The  Stockbridges  are  known  as  the  Stockbridge  and  Munsee  tribe 
in  their  treaties  with  th^goKrernment,  though  of  the  latter  there  is  but 
a  single  family  left  among  them.  Less  than  one-half  the  tribe,  num- 
bering over  400  souls,  reside  upon  their  reservation  in  Shawana  county, 
the  remainder  of  them  being  scattei'ed  over  the  State. 

It  is  indeed  melancholy  to  witness  the  condition  of  these  people, 
nearly  all  of  whom  are  educated  and  well  versed  in  the  practic>e  of  good  hus- 
bandry. They  have  successively  owned,  at  different  periods  of  their 
history,  some  of  the  choicest  portions  of  the  eastern  States.  The  lands 
they  once  occupied  are  now  worth  untold  millions,  and  a  tithe  of  the 
interest  on  their  present  value  would  enable  them  to  secure  good  farms 
and  suri'ound  themselves  with  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life. 
The  authorities  of  those  States  from  which  they  emigrated  owe  it  to  the 
cause  of  humanity  to  raise  these  Indians  by  liberal  endowment  to  com- 
parative independence. 

The  government  of  the  Unite<l  States  has  ever  treated  them  with  > 
great  liberality  until,  by  an  ill-advised  movement,  they  were  brought  to 
their  present  location. 

The  sterile  character  of  the  land,  the  rigor  of  the  climate,  and  their 
inability  to  engage  in  any  pursuit  which  would  enable  them  to  subsist, 
has  comi^elled  many  of  them  to  abandon  their  homes  and  seek  employ- 
ment elsewhere ;  such  as  remain  require  constant  supplies  of  provisions 
to  keep  their  families  from  want.  It  is  therefore  important  that  some 
measures  be  adopted  for  their  relief,  and  that  they  be  once  more  placed 
in  a  position  where,  with  proper  industry,  they  may  become  contented 
and  prosperous.    They  should  be  furnished  a  tract  of  good  farming'landi 
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their  faims  held  in  severalty  but  inalienable,  except  with  the  consents 
the  government,  and  in  a  few  years  they  would  be  fitted  for  and  asBOi!!^. 
all  the  duties  and  privileges  of  citizenship,  and  thenceforth  beeoni^ 
extinct  as  an  independent  tribe. 

Ver}^  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  L.  MARTIN,  Indiati^  Affcnt 
Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs^  Washingtonj  D.  C. 


No.  90. 


Oneida  Reservation, 

Auip(st  26,  1868. 

Sir  :  The  M.  E.  mission  school  came  under  my  supervision  May  4, 
1868,  and  was  opened  as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter. 

The  whole  number  of  days  taught  was  65 ;  number  of  si;holar8  in 
attendance  71,  of  whom  35  were  boys  and  36  girls.  The  average  number 
was  40;  studies  pursued  were  reading,  wTiting,  arithmetic,  spelling, 
grammar,  and  geography.  The  scholars  were  fond  of  their  books,  and 
made  rapid  improvements  in  their  studies,  and  also  in  learning  to  speak 
and  understand  the  English  language.  The  school  has  iiev^er  been  so 
large  a«  now. 

The  school-house  is  altogether  too  small,  being  only  16  by  20.  Some 
parts  of  the  time  we  were  obliged  to  keep  from  15  to  20  of  the  children 
out  of  doors.  We  very  much  need  a  new  school-house,  and  are  hoping 
and  expecting  the  department  will  aid  us  in  erecting  one  that  shall  1m^ 
large  enough  to  accommodate  all  who  may  attend. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  now  EL,  Teacher. 

Hon.  M.  L.  Martin,         '  , 

United  States  Indian  Agent,  Green  Bay,  XTisconsin. 


No.  91. 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 

P.  E.  Oneida  Mission  School,  Oneida,  Wisconsin, 

September  26,  1808. 
Honorable  Sir  :  This  school  has  been  in  session  223  days ;  it  consists 
of  a  male  and  female  department  with  one  female  assistant  teacher. 
The  studies  pursued  have  been  those  of  the  common  English  branches. 
The  total  number  of  scholars  is  157,  81  girls,  and  76  boys.     The  dai^y 
average  is,  girls  21,  boys  25 ;  total  daily  average  46. 
The  school  is  in  a  flourishing  condition  in  all  respects. 
Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  A.  GOODENOUGH,  Teacher. 
Hon.  M.  L.  Martin, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 


No.  92. 

Keshena^  September  17,  1868. 

Srti :  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  your  office,  I  submit  the 
following  report  of  the  primary  school  at  this  place  and  undex  my  care. 
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The  number  of  pupils  registered  since  my  last  report  is  41,Clp'istians-. 
aud  pagans  ;  boys,  20 ;  girls,  ^1 ;  average  attendance,  20.    I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  the  children  are  not  permitted  to  remain  long  enough  inc 
school.    They  are  taken  away  just  as  their  minds  are  capable  of  com- 
prehending more  advanced  studies.    The  large  children,  both  boys  and 
gifls,  are  withdraw  n  to  labor  at  home,  and  leixve  us  with  the  little  ones 
and  new  ones.    But  I  have  the  consolation  to  say  that  they  generally 
give  satisfaction,  by  their  compliance  with  the  school  regulations,  and 
^by  their  iierseverance  in  learning  the  English  language,  which  I  must, 
say,  and  no  doubt  you  are  aware  of,  is  a  great  and  tedious  task  to  them- 
selves and  teacher.    However,  they  embrace  very  cheerfully  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  them  to  improve  themselves,  and  this  willingness  furnishes 
the  happiest  evidence  that  God  is  blessing  our  labors  among  these  poor 
people.    The  books  used  in  school  are  the  same  as  last  year. 
Verv  respectfully, 

ROSALIE  DOUSMAN,  Teacher. 

Hon.  M.  L.  Martin, 

United  States  Indian  Affcnt. 


No.  93. 


Keshena,  September  17,  1868. 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  your  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  present 
the  following  as  my  annual  report  of  the  school  in  my  care : 

The  school  during  the  year  has  been  well  sustained;  the  general 
attendance  ha«  been  good;  the  advancement  of  the  pupils  in  their  respec- 
tive studies  is  commendable,  as  well  as  their  deportment.  The  general 
disposition  is  mild  and  pleasant,  consequently  very  agreeable  to  teach 
and  govern.  Several  of  my  most  advanced  scholars  have  settled  in  life 
during  the  past  year,  and  thus  far  are  doing  well.  The  total  number  of 
scholars  registered  during  the  yeai*  is  67,  of  which  40  are  boys  and  27 
girls;  50  are  Christians  and  17  pagans. 

The  average  attendance  per  day  is  32. 

The  branches  taught  are  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
geography,  and  English  grammar.    Books  in  use  in  the  school  are  the 
same  as  in  my  last  report. 
RespectfiQlv, 

KATE  DOUSMAN,  Teacher. 

Hon.  M.  L.  Martin, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


No.  94. 


Keshena,  Septetnber  17, 1868. 

Sir:  I  take  pleasui-e  in  complying  with  your  request  and  present  to 
you  my  aimual  report. 

The  object  of  the  industrial  school  is  to  teach  its  scholars  to  make 
clothing  and  impress  upon  their  minds  a  love  for  industry,  which  is  so 
essential  to  the  comforts  of  life.  I  have  spared  no  pains  to  advance  its 
views  and  to  direct  the  minds  of  my  pupils  to  this  important  branch  of 
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their  education.  The  number  of  articles  made  in  the  school  will  a<Miaaint 
you  with  the  industry  of  its  scholars,  viz :  344  pieces  in  all ;  for  boya  190 
articles,  for  girls  154. 

Very  respectfully, 

JANE  DOUSMAN, 
Hon.  M.  L.  Martin,  Indian  Agent. 


No.  95. 


Green  Bay  Agency, 

September  22,  18^. 

Sir:  Respecting  the  Stock  bridge  and  Munsee  school  near  Keshena, 
I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  it  is  in  as  prosperous  condition  as  it  has 
ever  been  since  the  removal  of  this  tribe  to  their  present  home. 

The  whole  number  of  scholars  upon  our  registry  is  33 ;  the  gfreatest 
number  in  attendance  at  any  one  time  has  been  28.  Our  average  attend- 
ance is  25. 

Both  parents  and  children  have  to  a  great  degree  become  awakened 
to  the  privileges  they  enjoy,  and  both  seem  to  be  determined  to  improve 
them,  the  former  by  preparing  and  urging  the  children  to  attend,  the 
latter  by  a  lively  display  of  an  eagerness  to  be  early  and  punctual. 

Extra  ettbrts  will  be  made  to  swell  our  list  of  greatest  number  in 
attendance  to  40,  as  there  are  that  number  in  town  who  are  old  enough 
to  come  out  to  school. 

Besides  the  instruction  in  the  day  school,  the  children  and  many  of 
the  adult  portion  of  the  tribe  are  convened  ever}^  Sabbath,  where  portions 
of  the  Scriptures  committed  to  memory  during  the  week  are  repeated 
and  explained  by  the  teachers  and  superintendent. 

Those  attending  the  day  schools  range  from  A  13  C  to  Sanders's  Fifth 
Reader ;  those  in  the  geography  use  CornelPs,  primary  and  intermediate. 

Those  in  Ray's  larger  arithmetic  class  from  the  simplest  rules  in  addi- 
tion to  some  of  the  first  parts  of  fractions. 

Those  in  Thompson's  Mental  Arithmetic  are  among  the  four  first  rules 
of  figures. 

Our  school  exercises  are  reading,  writing,  ciphering,  and  spelling, 
in  all  of  which  the  scholars  have  made  and  are  making  rapid  progress, 
promising  if  they  thus  continue  to  rise  higher  in  intelligence  tlian  the 
generation  before  them. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

JEREMIAH  SLING  LERLAISTD,  Teacher. 

Hon.  M.  S.  Martin, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


MICHIGAN  AGENCY. 

« 

No.  90. 

Office  Mackinac  Indian  AaENCY, 

Detroit,  Septetnher  17,  1868. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  to  you  for  your  considera- 
tion my  fourth  annual  report  of  the  nimiber  and  present  condition  of  the 
Indians  within  this  agency. 
There  are  now  within  this  agency,  according  to  the  latest  census  taken 
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for  the  purpose  of  distributing  annuities  to  them,  the  following  named 
Indians,  viz: 

O^tawas  and  Chippewas 5, 252 

Chippewas  of  Saginaw,  Swan  Creek,  and  Blaek  river 1, 555 

Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior 1, 060 

Chippewas,  Ottawas,  and  Pottawatoinies i . .       232 

Pottawatoniies  of  Huron 50 

Total 8, 149 


Of  these  Indians  1,703  are  men,  2,117  are  women,  and  4,329  are  children, 
and  as  to  sexes,  3,888  are  males,  4,261  are  females,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
have  to  a  less  or  greater  extent  adopted  the  costumes,  habits,  and  cus- 
toms of  the  whites. 

The  number  of  schools  now  in  operation  among  them  is  12,  (three  others 
having  been  discontinued  during  the  year.)  each  school  being  supplied 
with  one  teacher,  and  from  whose  reports  it  appears  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  scholars  taught  by  them  during  the  year  commencing  July  1, 1867, 
and  ending  the  30th  of  June  last,  was  boys  334 ;  253  girls ;  in  all  587. 
From  these  reports,  as  well  as  from  my  own  observations  made  among 
them,  1  have  reason  to  believe  that  some  progress  is  still  being  made  in 
the  education  of  their  cli^klren,  but  it  is  slow,  and  by  no  means  what  it 
ought  to  be,  the  principal  difficulty  being  with  the  Indians  themselves 
in  not  sending  more  of  their  children  to  school,  as  well  as  the  irregular 
attendance  of  those  they  do  send. 

Until  quite  recently,  they  have  had  six  smithshops  in  operation  among 
"them,  with  a  blacksmith  and  an  assistant  to  each,  four  of  which  have  been 
discontinued  on  account  of  the  expiration  of  the  treaty  provisions  from 
which  their  support  was  derived,  leaving  only  two  now  in  oi>enition,  one 
among  the  Chippewas  of  Saginaw,  Swan  creek  and  Black  river,  and  one 
among  the  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior. 

The  Chii)pewas  of  Saginaw,  Swan  creek  and  Black  river  also  have  a 
grist  and  siiw-mill  which  is  run  by  a  superintendent  and  a  sawyer  (the 
latter  an  Indian)  for  their  benefit,  and  which  has  heretofore  been  of  great 
benefit  to  them  in  aiding  them  in  establishing  themselves  in  their  new 
homes  on  their  reservation,  but  on  account  of  its  being  now  in  a  failing 
condition,  and  the  proceeds  of  it  not  being  sufficient  to  meet  its  running 
expenses,  I  recommend  tkat  it  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  be 
applied  to  their  benefit  in  such  manner  as  the  President  may  in  his  judg- 
ment deem  best. 

The  rights  and  privileges  of  the  last-named  Indians  secured  to  them 
by  the  treaties  of  August  2,  1855,  and  of  Octaber  18,  1864,  to  select  and 
occupy  lands  on  the  reservation  set  apart  for  that  purpose  in  Isabella 
county  in  this  State,  are  now  receiving  the  attention  of  this  office  and  of 
the  Indians  themselves,  and  selections  are  being  made  under  your  instruc- 
tions issued  the  9th  of  April,  1807. 

This  office  having  heretofore  and  on  several  occasions  felt  it  to  be  its 
duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  department  to  the  land  and  other  mat- 
ters of  the  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior,  and  of  the  Ottawas  and  Chippe- 
was within  this  agency,  and  the  dei)artment  having  in  its  letter  of  the 
18th  of  June  last  stated  that  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  or  some 
other  suitable  person,  w^oiild  visit  the  agency  sometime  during  the  present 
summer  with  a  view  to  ascertain  and  settle  such  bu8ines§>?i%l\v^\xv^'KW8^ 
may  wish  to  have  attended  to,  nothing  is  AeemeA.  weire^^^T^  \^^  ^^^  '^s;^^ 
npon  that  subject  other  than  respect fuWy  to  xrfeT  \1  Vo  tsv^'  \'8j^'^  vccvwsns^ 
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report  for  the  views  and  recommendations  of  this  office  touching  the 
matters  therein  referred  to. 

The  following  exhibit  of  the  firming  operations  and  other  pursuits  of 
the  Indians  within  this  agency,  for  the  year  now  last  past,  is  taken  from 
the  accompanying  agricultnral  report,  and  to  which  I  beg  leave  to  refer 
you. 

No.  of  acres  of  land  cultivated 10,651 

No.  of  bushels  of  wheat  raised,  499,  value $12,312 

No.  of  bushels  c;orn  raised,  40,026,  value 39,630 

No.  of  bushels  imtatoes  niised,  95,384,  value 77,628 

No.  of  bushels  turnips  raised,  3,103,  value 1,740 

No.  of  bushels  of  rice  gathered,  2,001,  value ^  .  4,002 

No.  of  tons  of  hay  cut,  1,652,  value 22,963 

No.  of  horses  owned,  1,117,  value 64,854 

No.  of  cattle  owned,  659,  value 26,258 

No.  of  swiue  owned,  2,379,  value 14,431 

No.  of  sheep  owned,  12,  value 30 

No.  ot  i)ounds  of  sugar  made,  382,778,  value 46,082 

No.  of  barrels  offish  sold,  5,253,  value 40,678 

Value  of  fuis  sold 44,484 

No.  of  bushels  oats  raised,  4,620,  value 2,322 

No.  of  feet  of  lumber  sawed,  357,500 

Wealth  in  individual  property 479,415 

The  services  of  five  iiiteri)reters  and  a  messenger  have  heretofoi'e  been 
required  for  the  transaction  of  business  with  and  among  the  Indians 
within  this  agency;  two  of  the  former  died  not  long  since,  leaving  a 
vacancy  to  be  filled. 

With  a  view  to  lessen  the  expenses  of  the  agency,  it  is  now  my  pur- 
pose to  dispense  with  the  services  of  some  of  these  employes,  ortoi*educe 
their  salaries,  which  1  am  inclined  to  think  can  be  done  injustice  to  them 
and  yet  maintain  the  efficiency  of  this  branch  of  the  public  service. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  educational  report,  the  mission-^ 
ary  work  inaugurated  by  the  various  religious  societies  of  the  countrj*, 
with  a  view  to  their  civilization  and  christianization,  is  still  carried  on 
among  the  Indians  of  this  agency,  and  with  more  or  less  success. 

About  the  usual  number  of  deaths  have  occurred  among  the  Indians 
under  my  charge  during  the  year  now  last  past.  With  these  exce)>tion8, 
I  believe  general  good  health  has  prevailed  among  them,  and  I  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  say  that  they  continue  loyal  to  the  government,  and  are 
well  disposed  towards  their  white  neighbors. 

Very  respec'tfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

RICHARD  M.  SMITH, 

United  States  Indian  AffenL 

Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor, 

fiommissiotier  Indian  AffairSj  Wa^hington^  D,  C. 


AGENCY  FOR  CHIPPEWA8  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

No.  97. 

Office  United  States  Indian  Agent, 

CV\,^e\Ba  A^ewcij^  November  20,  1868. 
Sir*  1  have  t\\e  Yvouox  \»  ^\3^yffiA!c\v^\«^\^\^  ^^  ^^^R.^^s.^'^csvx^xia^  ^^je^^ 
The  assassiuatioxv  ot  t\ve  ^^\V\.\vo^^  ^^^^^^  \L^\^-Sx^>C^^^A^>^  ^v.^^^%>^ 
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der  of  his  house  and  stables,  in  Jane  last,  by  a  small  band  of  lawless  Pil- 
lagers, is  no  common  event.  Taking  advantage  of  the  excitement  and 
bad  feeling  engendered  thereby,  a  few  whites  and  half-breeds,  reckless  of 
consequences,  sought  to  make  trouble  between  the  government  employes 
and  the  Indians.  A  small  detachment  of  soldiers  promptly  sent  to  Leech 
lake,  and  kept  there  during  the  summer  eflfectually  defeated  this  attempt, 
and  secured  quiet  and  a  sense  of  safety  to  the  families  of  the  employes 
at  that  place;  with  the  exception  of  this  occurrence,  nothing  unusual 
has  disturbed  the  peaceful  relations  of  the  government  with  these  Indians. 

Immediately  after  the  murder  was  committed  I  applied  to  the  United 
States  district  attorney  to  ascertain  if  there  could  be  found  some  legal 
way  to  punish  the  guilty  parties  thereof;  but  his  assurance  that  there  is 
a  federal  statute  expressly  prohibiting  any  governmental  interference  in 
affairs  of  this  kind  deterred  me  from  any  action  to  this  end. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  I  may  claim  that  some  progress  has  been 
made  among  all  the  bands  under  my  charge.  About  one-half  of  the  Chip- 
IMJwas  of  the  Mississippi  have  been  moved  to  their  new  homes  at  Oak 
Point  and  White  Eaith  lake.  At  the  foriner  place  they  have  80  acres 
cleared  and  broken,  on  which  they  have  raised  a  good  crop  of  corn  and 
potatoes.  There  have  been  erected  here  five  good  houses  for  the  chiefs, 
a  stable,  a  shop,  and  house  for  the  blacksmith. 

At  White  Earth  lake  there  have  been  cleared  and  broken  250  acres, 
100  of  which  was  planted  on  the  sod  with  corn,  potatoes,  and  turnips, 
yielding  moderate  returns  for  the  labor  expended.  The  buildings  erected 
at  this  place  are  a  steam  saw-mill,  to  which  a  grist-mill  will  soon  be  at- 
tached, a  carpenter's  shop,  a  shop  and  house  for  the  blacksmith,  houses 
for  the  farmer  and  interpreter,  a  root-house,  and  20  houses  for  Indians, 
exclusive  of  stables  and  outhouses.  The  mill  is  capable  of  sawing  10,000 
feet  of  lumber  per  day;  a  plentiful  supply  of  pine  is  found  within  a  few 
miles,  which  may  easily  be  floated  to  the  place  of  manufacture.  Two 
hundred  thousand  feet  have  been  sawed  and  used  for  the  purposes  indi- 
cated above  during  the  past  fall. 

^  Many  of  those  Indians  who  have  removed  to  this  reservation  in  advance 
of  their  obligation  to  do  so,  are  making  an  earnest  effort  to  live  like  the 
better  chiss  of  whites.  With  a  soil  unsurpassed  in  fertility^  timber  in 
abundance  for  all  useful  purposes,  and  the  liberal  appropriations  of  the 
government  to  aid  them  therein,  a  hope  of  real,  if  slow,  progi'ess  may 
well  be  indulged.  Never  has  the  opportunity  for  weaning  them  from  the 
habits  and  instincts  of  a  savage  life  appeared  so  favorable  as  the  present, 
and  if  I  express  much  confidence  that  beneficent  results  will  follow  the 
operations  at  White  Eaith,  it  is  because  the  means  employed  to  secure 
them  are  most  suitable. 

The  Mille  Lac  bands  of  Mississippi  Indians  manifest  a  strong  desire  to 
remain  on  their  old  reservation  at  Mille  Lac.  Should  they  be  gratified 
in  this  respect  but  littie  can  be  done  for  them  by  way  of  aid  in  cultivat- 
ing the  soil.  The  great  extent  of  territory  over  which  the  Chippewas  of 
this  agency  are  scattered,  the  difficulty  of  access  to  the  summer  homes  of 
each  little  community,  have  always  been  a  fatal  obstacle  to  success  in 
agriculture.  The  gathering  of  these  people  on  reserv^ations  chiefly  adapted 
to  farming,  and  the  establishing  of  laws  over  them,  constitute,  it  seems 
to  me,  the  first  step  towards  civilization. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  while  by  their  late  treaty  the  Mississippi 
Indians  have  made  themselves  amenable  to  civil  law  for  offences  com- 
mitted against  each  other,  there  is  no  redress,  through  this  source,  of 
wrongs  done  them  by  members  of  other  bands. 

The  Pillagers  at  Leech  lake  with  those  at  Cass  and  Winnebagoshish 
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lakes  are  enlarging  their  garflens  from  year  to  year.  Their  crops  the  past 
season  are  above  the  average,  but  their  chief  reliance  for  subsistence, 
game,  fish,  and  wild  rice  have  partially  failed  them,  the  former  two  becom- 
ing scarcer  with  each  succeeding  year.  The  generally  barren  soil  of  their 
reservation  does  not  afford  much  encouragement  to  extend  their  oi)era- 
tions  beyond  garden  culture.  Necessity  may  yet  force  them  into  a  pur- 
suit that  is  now  exceedingly  distasteful.  Protection  from  the  idle  and 
vicious  is  the  great  want  here  as  at  other  points.  The  Red  Lake  Indians 
liave  made  a  commendable  degree  of  advancement  in  agriculture.  A 
narrow  belt  of  exceedingly  fertile  land  extends  around  the  southern  and 
eastern  sides  of  that  lake,  aifording  facilities  for  raising  com,  potatoes, 
and  turnips,  which  they  have  well  improved.  While  other  bands  have 
at  times  been  threatened  with  famine,  these  have  always  appeared  to  have 
enough.    Their  crops  the  past  season  were  equal  to  tbe  average. 

A  water-power  mill  for  sawing  and  grinding  is  in  process  of  erection 
to  make  good  the  place  of  the  steam  mill  rendered  useless  by  the  explo- 
sion of  its  boilers. 

The  Pembina  bands  on  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Red  river  are  in  a  desti- 
tute condition  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  their  crops  by  the 
gra^hoppers.  The  buffalo  upon  which  they  rely  in  part  for  subsistence 
have  disappeared  from  their  region  also.  Much  suffering  is  apprehended 
the  coming  winter. 

A  year  ago  a  school  was  set  in  operation  at  Leech  hilie,  under  the 
charge  of  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Wright,  a  missionary  of  20  years  among  these 
Indians.  For  the  manner  of  conducting  this  school,  which  has  continued 
to  the  present  time,  and  the  results  thereof,  I  refer  you  to  the  report  of 
the  superintendent  and  te^icher.  The  money  expended  for  this  x>urpo6e 
has,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  been  productive  of  good.  For  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  Chipi>ewas  in  this  agency,  the  amount  of  their  lands 
under  cultivation,  crops,  &c.,  I  refer  you  to  accompanying  documents, 
Verv  respectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  B.  BASSETT, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 


NEW  YORK  AGENCY. 

No.  98. 

Office  of  the  AaENCv  for  New  York  Indians, 

Buffalo,  September  15,  1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annual  report  relative  to 
the  Indians  of  the  State  of  New  Y'ork  which  are  embraced  within  thLs 
agency.  The  last  census  shows  that  they  number  something  over  4,000; 
they  still  hold  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  upon 
which  they  reside.  Much  of  this  territory  is  yet  forest  covered  with  tim- 
ber which  is  more  or  less  vfiluable,  whUe  a  x>ortion  has  been  cleared, 
fenced,  and  otherwise  improved,  so  that  here  and  there  may  be  found 
good  farms  with  buildings  that  compare  favorably  with  those  in  the  sur- 
rounding country.  But  there  are  not  as  many  such  farms  as  should  be; 
the  well-directed  labor  of  the  able-bodied  among  them  would  soon  change 
the  whole  appearance  of  their  valuable  reserves,  and  convert  their  waste 
and  idle  lands  into  well-managed  homesteads.  But  we  have  no  re^ason 
to  despair,  for  they  are  progressing  as  fast  as  we  have  any  right  to  expect, 
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taking  all  things  into  consideration,  and  are  very  far  removed  from  the 
wild  and  untu^red  savage;  they  ai'e  gradually  yielding  to  surrounding 
civilization,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  thej^  must,  from  force 
of  circumstances,  become  a  part  of  the  people,  merged  in  the  commu- 
nity which  surrounds  them,  exemsing  the  same  privileges,  and  be  gov- 
erned by  the  same  laws.  The  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas,  and  Tusca- 
roras  have  dwindled  away  until  few  of  each  band  are  left.  The  only  aid 
they  receive  through  this  agency  is  their  annual  proportion  of  the  annu- 
ity goods.  I  am  told  that  they  receive  allowances  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  by  virtue  of  existing  State  treaty  stipulations;  also,  in  common 
with  the  Senecas,  a  fund  for  the  8upi)ort  of  their  schools.  The  Senecas 
number  3,070,  of  which  1,494  are  on  the  Cattaraugus,  917  pn  the  Alleghany, 
and  605  on  the  Tonawanda  reservations.  Total  number  of  "  heads  of  fami- 
lies and  individuals  without  families,''  808.  These  reservations  contain 
59,149  acres  of  land,  to  wit:  Cattaraugus  21,680,  Alleghany  30.409,  and 
Tonawanda  7,000  acres.  The  Cattaraugus  and  Tonawanda  reservations 
contain  28,680  acres,  the  most  of  which  are  very  fine  farming  lands ;  these 
two  reservations,  the  Cattaraugus  and  Tonawanda,  would  give  about  35i 
acres  of  land  to  each  "head of  families  and  individuals  without  families,*' 
which,  I  believe,  is  as  much  territory  as  these  people  can  use  to  advantage 
for  agricult  ui'al  purposes,  and  that  is  all  their  lands  are  any  longer  valuable 
to  them  for,  because  the  days  of  fishing  and  hunting,  a*s  a  means  of  sup- 
port, are  past,  and  the  sooner  they  understand  that  they  must  look  to 
their  agi'icultural  resources  for  a  living  the  better  it  will  be  for  them  and 
those  that  are  to  follow  after  them. 

What  then  might  be  done  with  the  Alleghany  reserve  f  Wliy  not  author- 
ize its  sale  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  value,  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  to  be 
held  by  the  United  States  as  a  "trust  fund,"  and  the  interest  paid  over 
annually,  not  as  the  present  "trust  fund  interest"  is  paid,  but  in  some 
manner  provide  that  it  shall  go  into  permanent  improvements  on  their 
remaining  reservations,  so  distributed  as  to  be  as  much  for  their  individ- 
ual benefit  as  may  be  consistent  with  their  tribal  relations.  How  that 
cimld  best  be  done  would  be  a  subject  for  future  consideration. 

A  new  council  house  has  been  built  on  the  Tonawanda  I'eservation 
since  my  last  report,  which  was  very  much  needed;  without  it  no  comfort- 
able place  could  be  provided  to  meet  the  band  for  annuity  payment,  or 
to  tninsact  any  other  business.  The  Thomas  oq)han  asylum,  on  the 
Cattaraugus  reservation,  has  been  much  improved,  and  is  an  institution 
in  every  way  worthy  of  more  adequate  support  than  it  has  ever  yet 
received.  They  are  undoubtedly'  laboring  under  great  pecuniary  embar- 
ra,ssment,  and  I  think  have  always  lacked  for  means  to  carry  out  to  the 
full  extent  their  labor  of  love. 

The  annuity  goods  were  received  and  distributed  among  the  several 
bands  pursuant  to  instructions.  No  complaint  has  ever  been  made  to 
me  as  to  the  kind  or  quality  of  the  goods.  The  annuity  moneys  have 
also  been  received,  and  paid  over  to  the  heads  of  families,  and  individuals 
without  families,  and  vouchers  taken  for  the  same.  The  Indians  claim 
that  they  should  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver,  and  ask  the  agent  to  present 
this  as  a  claim  to  the  Indian  department,  and  ask  that  the  government 
resume  specie  payment  at  its  earliest  convenience.  A  part  of  this  money 
undoubtedly  is  judiciously  expended,  for  a  portion  of  the  people  are  intel- 
ligent and  industrious,  but  far  too  great  a  proi)ortion  goes  to  pay  debts 
l)reviously  contracted,  and  how  well  they  have  received  the  worth  of 
their  money  I  am  not  prepared  to  judge;  but  presume  about  as  near  as 
irresponsible  parties  could  be  expected  to  obtain,  and  getting  goods  on 
credit. 

If  this  fund  or  a  part  of  it  could  be  expended  in  training  tlv^  y\ssn»?^ 
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generdtioii  to  habits  of  industry  and  ecx)nomy,  it  would  result  in  a  i)erma- 
Ment  benefit,  as,  for  instance,  such  discipline  as  they  receive  at  the  Thomas 
orphan  asylum,  which  has  been  before  referred  to,  which  you  are  probably 
aware  has  a  farm  attached,  and  on  which  the  boys  are  i)ut  to  work,  and 
educated  in  practical  farm  labor.  They  are  sadly  in  need  of  this  kind  of 
training,  and  it  is  no  fault  of  theirs  that  they  are  no  better  qualified  to 
make  a  proper  use  of  the  means  placed  in  their  hands  by  the  govemmeut, 
for  they  act  from  what  knowledge  and  capacity  they  have;  nevertheless, 
it  is  too  true  that  many  of  them  are  little  better  oflf  with  the  annuity  which 
they  receive  than  they  would  be  without  it,  for  they  barely  subsist  as 
it  is,  and  could  do  no  less  if  they  received  notliing. 

Very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

ri.  S.  CUNNINGHAM, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Mix, 

AcUng  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs^  Washingtonj  Z).  C 


No.  99. 


Thomas  Asylum  for  Orphan 

AND  Destitute  Indian  Children, 

October  1,  1808. 

Sir:  The  trustees  of  Thomas  Asylum  for  Orphan  and  Destitute  ludiau 
Children  respectfully  beg  leave  to  report  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the 
Indian  Department  at  Washington,  the  condition  of  the  asylum  for  the 
year  ending  the  30th  of  September,  18G8. 

The  number  of  children  reported  in  the  institution  at  the  close  of  last 
year  was  79,  of  whom  one  was  at  that  time  dismissed,  lea\ing  to  com- 
mence the  current  year  78,  of  whom  77  remained  through  the  year. 

There  were  received  during  the  year  22,  making  the  total  number 
100,  of  whom  57  are  boys,  and  43  are  girls. 

There  were  two  deaths,  leaving  the  number  remaining  at  the  close  of 
the  year  98,  of  whom  55  are  boys,  and  43  are  girls.  The  average  of  the 
whole  year  is  87  j^^. 

The  financial  statistics  are  as  follows,  viz: 

Receipts  from  all  sources $G,  34S  21 

Of  which  from  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  support  of 

children $4, 042  30 

Share  of  general  appropriation  to  incorporated  asylums  ....  249  4H 

Making  a  total  of  State  aid  of 4, 291  78 

United  States  Indian  appropriation  of  1867 1, 000  00 

From  the  friends  in  New  York  and  Baltimore 400  00 

Annuities  of  Indian  children 305  74 

Various  collections  and  donations 221  93 

Labor  and  the  sale  of  various  articles 123  76 

Total  as  above 6, 343  21 

The  amount  of  expenses  diu-ing  the  year  has  been $9, 051  82 

For  meat $732  99 

For  bread  and  b\ea(V^U\t!L§> x^^^j^<*5l 
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For  groceries  and  other  pro  visions $1, 569  40 

For  clothing 698  91 

For  labor,  inelnding  salaries  of  superintendent  and  matron . .  1, 397  41 

For  house-furnishing,  rei)air8,  and  improvements 1, 135  13 

For  fuel  and  lights 243  38 

For  tools,  bla45k smithing  and  farming  implements,  and  ma- 
chinery  > 813  26 

For  stock  and  feed  for  stock 228  63 

For  seeds  and  manure 26  65 

For  insurance 18  75 

For  travelling  expenses 124  07 

For  medical  and  funeral  expenses 104  18 

For  stationery  and  postage 4  96 

For  exchange 80 

For  unclassified  items 12  18 

Total  disburs(»ment8 9, 051  82 

Deduct  receipts  of  the  year 6, 343  21 

Balance  of  expenses  above  receipts 2, 708  61 

Debt  at  close  of  last  year 1, 219  84 

Total  present  indebtedness 3, 928  45 


In  adding  the  receipts  of  .last  year  a  mistake  of  $10  was  made  in  the 
printed  report,  (see  page  345,)  and  perhaps  in  our  A\Titten  report  also, 
making  the  receipts  so  much  more  than  they  actually  were,  and  the 
indebtedness  coiTcspondingly  less. 

Omitting  the  cost  of  the  new  building,  $1,000,  of  the  furnishing  and 
repairs,  and  the  slight  reduction  of  the  debt,  the  average  per  capita 
expenses  of  the  previous  year  were  $111  12.  Without  any  omission,  the 
year  under  review  shows  a  reduction  from  this  amount  of  $7  17;  the 
total  disbursements  being  a  fraction  less  than  $103  95  to  each  child;  but, 
since  the  average  number  of  children  under  care  is  28|  (very  nearly) 
greater  than  that  of  the  previous  year,  and  since  omitting,  as  before,  the 
new  building  from  the  receipts  of  last  year,  the  receipts  of  the  current 
year  from  all  sources  have  been  $490  76  less  than  for  that  year,  the  trus- 
tees are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  neither  the  State  of  New 
York,  nor  the  general  government,  nor  the  private  donations  to  the 
institution  have  made  any  provision  for  the  increased  expenses  attending 
the  enlargement  of  its  operations.  Still,  with  a  balance  against  them  of 
nearly  $4,000,  they  are  not  disheartened. 

With  the  abund mt  testimony  they  rec*eive  from  all  quarters  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  institution,  and  with  their  own  personal  knowledge  that, 
notwithstanding  its  enlargement,  it  is  still  too  sumll  to  meet  tlie  full 
necessities  of  the  Indians,  they  are  confident  that  relief  will  ccmie  sooner 
or  later,  and  therefore  they  will  persevere  in  their  efforts  a  little  longer. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
In  behalf  of  the  tnistees: 

B.  F.  HALL,  Clerk. 
B.  M.  PETTIT,  Treamirer, 
ASHER  WRIGHT, 
Chairman  of  Executv^e  (^cy\um\X\w.* 

H.  8.  CimNiNGHAM^  Esq., 

l/nt^  /States  Agent  for  tJie  New  York  Indiotu. 
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SACS  AND  FOXES  IN  IOWA. 

No.  100. 

Agency  of  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  Residing  in  Iowa, 

Toledo,  Iowa,  gepteinher  2,  1868. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  department,  I 
have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annual  report  of  the  condition  of 
the  Indians  under  mj  charge. 

The  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  of  the  Mississippi,  residing  in  Iowa,  number, 
according  to  an  enrolment  made  on  the  27th  ultimo: 

Men 72 

Women 87 

Children 93 

Total 252 

This  is  a  decrease  of  14  since  my  last  annual  report,  but  this  is  accounted 
for  from  the  fact  that  in  my  last  report  I  included  16  Indians  who  habit- 
ually make  their  home  with  these  Indians,  but  whom  I  have  ascertained 
to  be  Pottawatomies,  and  consequently  are  not  included  in  this  report. 

It  appears  therefore  that  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  numbers 
during  the  year. 

There  are  also  hero  from  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Kansas : 

Men 2 

Women 5 

Children 3 

Total 10 

• 

They  claim  to  be  Foxes,  and  on  account  of  their  near  i*elationshix)  with 
these  Indians  desire  very  much  to  make  this  their  home  and  draw  their 
pay  here.  Being  enrolled  in  Sac  families,  (as  they  say,)  they  receive  no 
benefit  from  the  annuities  paid  in  Kansas, 

I  know  knothing  of  the  truth  of  these  statements.  Of  course  I  shall 
do  nothing  towards  i^cognizuig  them  as  a  part  of  this  tribe  unless  I  am 
directed  so  to  do. 

There  has  been  a  little  increase  in  agricultural  products  during  the 
past  year.  The  greatest  improvement,  however,  is  in  working  their  own 
land,  whereas,  heretofore,  as  a  general  thing,  they  have  been  comx)eIled  to 
work  rented  lands. 

The  men,  unlike  their  usual  indolent  habits,  showed  quite  a  disposition 
to  work  for  good  pay  during  harvest  time. 

They  went  into  the  harvest  field  and  made  full  hands  at  from  two  to 
three  dollars  per  day.  I  presiune  in  the  aggregate  200  days'  work  was 
done  by  them  diu^ing  the  late  bars- est. 

The  following  shows  the  residt  of  their  industrial  pursuits  during  the 
past  year,  and  also  their  personal  property  : 

Number  of  iionies,  261,  at  $45  ciich $11,  745  00 

Number  of  bushels  of  corn,  1,000,  at  50  cents  per  bushel 500  00 

Value  of  furs  sold 1,  497  00 

Pounds  of  sugar  made,  2,700,  at  28  cents  per  pound 540  00 

Days'  work  in  harvest,  200,  at  $2  50  i^er  day 500  00 

Total . .     14, 782  00 
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Besides  the  articles  above  mentioned,  there  were  raised  some  potatoes, 
and  the  usual  amount  of  beans,  pumpkins,  squash,  &c. 

Since  my  hist  report  they  have  purchased  and  paid  for,  out  of  their  tri- 
bal fund,  120  acres'of  land,  for  which  they  paid  $3,500. 

They  now  have  339  acres  of  land,  for  which  they  paid  $7,300,  of  which 
60  acres  are  in  cultivatiDn  this  year,  all  in  com,  except  a  few  potatoes, 
beans,  squash,  &c. 

It  is  with  re^et  that  I  am  compelled  to  report  no  particular  progress 
in  civilization. 

All  the  Christian  denominations  in  the  vicinity  seemed  to  have  over- 
looked the  wants  and  necessities  of  these  people ;  this  is  probably  from 
the  determined  opposition  on  the  pail  of  these  Indians  to  any  encroach- 
ment upon  their  old  habits  and  customs,  by  any  form  of  education  or 
Christian  teachings ;  therefore,  I  have  no  educational  statistics  to  repoil. 

While  these  Indians  of  necessity  are  couipelled  to  live  in  close  neigh- 
borhood with  the  whites,  with  such  a  diversity  of  habits  and  customs, 
still  it  is  verj^  seldom  that  any  difficulty  or  trouble  arises  between  them 
complaints  are  sometimes  made  of  their  idling  away  so  much  of  their 
time  in  the  towns,  but  they  are  universally  quiet[and  peaceful,  and,  with 
the  precautions  tiiken  to  keep  from  them  whiskey  and  other  intoxicating 
drinks,  there  is  but  little  drunkenness  among  them ;  upon  the  whole,  they 
are  getting  along  as  \Yell  as  could  rieasonably  be  expected  from  the  way 
they  are  situated  here ;  but  this  is  their  home,  and  they  desire  here  to  re- 
main, and  they  seem  to  appreciate  and  understand,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  propriety  and  nexjessity  of  maintaining  amicable  and  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  white  people. 

Very  resi>ectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

LEANDER  CLAKK. 
United  States  Special  Indian  Agent. 

Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs^  Washington^  D.  C. 


WINNEBAGOES  AND  POTTAW ATOMIES  IN  WISCONSIN. 

No.  101. 

United  States  Special  Agency,  Stray  Bands  of 

Winnebago  and  Pottawatomie  Indians  of  Wisconsin, 

September  1, 1868. 

Sir:  In  conformity  with  the  regulations  of  jour  office,  I  herewith  sub- 
mit my  annual  report  as  special  agent  for  stray  bands  of  Winnebago  and 
Pottawatomie  Indians  of  Wisconsin. 

The  number  of  Indians  within  the  State,  under  my  charge,  will  not 
vary  materially  from  that  of  ray  last  annual  report. 

There  have  been  no  complaints  made  against  the  Indians  during  the 
year  except  in  two  instances,  in  bi)th  of  which  cases,  upon  investigation, 
I  found  that  the  charges  were  unfounded,  and  no  real  cause  of  complaint 
existed. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertiiiii,  the  Indians  under  my  charge 
have  been  uniformly  orderly,  peaceable  and  quiet. 

They  have  the  present  year  engaged  more  extensively  in  raising  com 
and  vegetables  than  in  former  years. 

They  have  on  Little  Wolf  river  over  200  acres  planted  in  com  the  pre- 
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sent  season,  and  other  bands  in  Adams,  Jnneau,  and  other  counties,  have 
planted  cora  in  considerable  quantities.  They  manufactured  quite  a  large 
amount  of  maple  sugar  last  spring,  the  sea^ion  being  favorable  for  that 
purpose.    That  tell  me  that  the  berry  crop  is  light  this  season. 

Among  the  younger  men  of  this  band  I  observe  a  better  disposition  to 
labor  than  formerly;  many  of  them  have  been  employed  the  present  sea- 
son by  farmers  in  harvesting,  and  I  am  told  that  they  make  very  good 
field  hands. 

There  has  been  no\isible  improvement  in  their  moral  condition,  that  I 
have  observed,  since  my  last  report ;  and  they  have  no  opportunity  for 
religious  instruction  in  their  present  condition.  I  think  they  ^re  raorp 
inclined  than  heretofore  to  concentrate  together  in  unsettled  localities 
which  are  suitable  to  their  peculiar  habits,  of  which  places  there  are  5ftill 
plenty  within  the  State. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  have  no  doubt  but  they  are  as  well  situated  as  they 
could  be,  taking  into  consideration  their  characteristics,  opportunities, 
and  natures.    Some  of  the  younger  ones  speak  the  English   language 
quite  understandingly,  and  are  constantly  improving. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  voiu^  obedient  serv' ant, 

O.  H.  LAMOREUX, 
United  States  Special  Agent, 

Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor, 

Commiftftioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


ALASKA  TERRITORY. 

No.  102. 

Headquarters  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific, 

San  Francisco^  California^  November  21,  1867. 
General  :  I  transmit  herewith  a  report  by  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel R.  N.  Scott  in  ref^ard  to  the  Indians  near  the  boundary  line  between 
Alaska  and  British  Columbia.   I  would  invite  the  special  attention  of  the 
War  Department  to  this  valuable  report. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 
Major  General  U.  8.  A.^  Com.  Mil.  Div.  of  the  Piwific. 
Adjutant  General  op  the  Army, 

Washingtonj  D.  C. 


Headquarters  Military  Division  op  tue  Pacific, 

San  FranciscOj  Californiau,  November  12,  1867. 

General  :  In  compliance  with  letter  of  instructions  from  Major  Gen- 
eral Halleck,  dated  September  3,  and  under  authority  granted  in  your 
telegram  of  September  30,  1  have  visited  Victoria,  New  Westminster, 
and  Fort  Simpson,  British  Columbia,  ani  for  reasons  appearing  hereafter 
I  extended  my  journey  to  the  north  side  of  Portland  channel,  in  our  new 
territory. 

Enclosiu^e  marked  A  exhibits  the  numbers  and  location  of  the  Indians 
on  and  near  the  boundary  between  British  Columbia  and  the  Bnssian 
American  possessions  recently  cedfed  to  the  United  States.     For  this 
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information  I  am  mainly  indebted  to  Mr.  Cunningham,  (the  Hudson  Bay 
Company's  agent  on  Naas  river,)  whom  I  met  at  Fort  Simpson. 

The  total  number  of  British  Indians  on  and  near  the  boundary  may 
safely  be  estimated  at  6,800.  The  American  tribes  on  and  near  the  sama 
line  number  about  2,000  souls.  As  a  rule  these  Indians,  bound  together 
by  trading  interests  and  family  connections,  are  friendly  to  each  other. 
They  are  also,  generally,  well  disposed  towards  the  whites,  whether 
"Bostons"  or  "King  George  men."  The  Indians  understand  perfectly 
well  that  it  is  for  their  interest  to  have  competition  for  the  furs,  skins, 
fish,  &c.,  which  they  offer  for  sale  or  barter.  These  articles  command 
much  higher  prices  since  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  monopoly  expired. 
The  officers  of  that  company  complain  that  their  business  has  been  very 
much  injured  by  outside  traders,  who  are  generally  Americans,  and 
assign  as  a  reason  that  it  is  only  from  such  parties  that  the  Indians  can 
buy  liquor.  There  is,  no  doubt,  much  force  in  this  reasoning,  but 
American  enterprise  has  quite  as  much  to  do  with  success  of  these 
traders  as  American  whiskey. 

The  Kakes,  Stikeens,  Hydahs,  Chimpsains,  Tongas,  Cape  Fox,  and 
other  tribes  congregate  on  Portland  channel  and  the  Naas  river  to  trade 
with  each  other  arid  with  the  whites,  the  liquor  trade  being  generally 
carried  on  within  what  is  now  our  boundary. 

Enclosure  marked  B  exhibits  the  number  and  location  of  the  Indians 
east  and  south  of  Sitka  and  on  the  main  land  from  Cape  Spencer  to 
Portland  channel.  I  do  not  apprehend  that  the  Indians  in  British 
Columbia  would  oflfer  any  obstacle  to  the  settlement  by  our  people  of 
the  islands  and  main  land  east  and  to  the  soutward  of  Sitka. 

Difficulties  will,  however,  in  all  probability  arise  between  the  whites 
and  our  own  Indians.  These  tribes  live  along  the  shores  of  the  various 
bays,  rivers,  and  inlets.  To  keep  them  in  subjection  will  require  either 
the  interposition  of  the  navy,  manifested  by  one  or  more  light-draught  gun- 
boats paying  periodical  visits  to  the  various  villages,  and  inflicting 
summary  punishment  when  necessary,  or  the  constant  employment  of 
an  arm^  quartermaster's  steamer,  which  could  probably  perform  such 
duty  while  transporting  supplies  from  post  to  post.  I  respectfully 
recommend  that  a  show  of  military  power  be  made  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable moment  to  the  Kakes,  Armos,  Chilcaks,  and  Hoods-Nahoos. 
This  special  service  might  easily  be  performed  by  the  navy.  Upon  the 
question  of  establishing  a  military  post  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  Stikeen 
river,  I  feel  some  hesitation  in  expressing  an  opinion,  not  being  able  by 
personal  examination  to  ascertain  the  disposition  or  exact  location  on 
the  river  of  these  Indians.  There  are  about  13  whites  on  the  river  at  a 
mining  village  called  Shake8^ille,  about  135  miles  above  its  mouth. 
Thus  far  they  have  had  no  serious  trouble  with  the  Indians.  The  river 
is  navigable  for  light-draught  steamboats  for  at  least  140  miles,  and  for 
canoes  much  further.  It  is  an  important  channel  of  trade  with  the 
Indians  in  the  British  possessions,  through  to  the  head- waters  of  the  Naas 
and  Skeena  rivers,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  our  revenue  officers 
will  have  to  pay  particular  attention  to  this  inlet.  They  might  require 
military  protection.  If  a  military  post  should  be  established  at  any  point 
on  the  river  it  would  hasten  the  development  of  the  country,  and  would 
certainly  concentrate  in  its  vicinity  a  large  number  of  Indians  who  would 
thus  come  binder  our  immediate  control.  A  rough  tracing  of  the  river 
(furnished  by  Captain  Horace  Coffin)  is  submitted  herewith.  Captain 
Coffin  reports  an  island  near  the  mouth  containing  about  300  acres  of 
level  land  and  plenty  of  timber  and  good  water,  which  might  answer  for 
a  military  post.  He  also  recommends  as  a  suitable  site  a  point  on  the  sontii 
49  I 
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bank  of  the  river,  which  I  have  marked  in  his  sketch  with  a  red  cross. 

Portland  channel  is  an  important  inlet  for  trade  with  the  int43rior  tribes. 
It  is  desirable  as  a  means  of  developing  the  country,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  protection  to  our  traders  and  revenue  officers,  as  well  as  to 
preserve  peace  between  our  own  and  the  British  Indians,  to  establish  a 
small  military  post  on  or  near  the  channel.  Such  an  establishment 
would  also  have  a  good  moral  effect  upon  the  tribes  living  or  trading 
for  many  miles  around  that  vicinity.  Impressed  with  these  reasons  and 
in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  trade  upon  the  channel  and  adjacent 
inlets^  I  crossed  over  from  Fort  Simpson  to  our  own  territory  in  search 
of  a  site  suitable  for  a  military  station.  I  believe  the  most  suitable  place 
to  be  Tongas  island.  This  island  has  an  area  of  about  one  square  mile; 
perhaps  more.  It  is  quite,  level ;  it  is  well  timbere<l  and  watered,  and 
upon  it  I  found  several  patches  of  soil  suited  for  gardening  puri>oses.  The 
accompanying  sketch  will  give  a  very  accurate  idea  of  it«  locality  and 
the  various  channels  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  (enclosure  O.) 

Nenkoot,  alias  Ebitt,  chief  of  the  Tongas,  is  very  anxious  to  have  an 
American  trading  post  establishexl  on  the  island,  and  thinking  we  must 
be  there  for  some  such  puri)ose,  he  oft'ered  a  house  and  garden  patch  to 
Major  Hoyt  and  myself  for  nothing.  He  says  that  the  establishment  of 
such  a  station  would  concentrate  in  the  vicinity  the  cape  Foxes,  the 
scattered  members  of  his  own  tribes,  and  many  other  Indians;  and  that 
many  Indians  would  go  there  to  trade  who  now  deal  at  Fort  Simpson 
and  on  the  Naas  river.  The  island  is  now  the  principal  entrepot  for  the 
whiskey  and  other  contraband  trade  with  the  Indians  on  and  near  the 
channel.  We  found  there  a  large  shed  filled  with  whiskey  barrels  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  an  American  whiskey  schooner.  If  a  milit-ary  post  is 
to  be  established  on  this  island  it  would  be  well  to  have  it  declared  a 
military  reservation  without  delay.  Tniders  might  be  allowed  to  reside 
upon  it  during  "  good  behavior." 

For  the  information  embodied  in  enclosures  A  and  B,  I  am  Indebted 
to  Mr.  W.  F.  Tolmie,  Captain  John  Swanson,  and  Mr.  Cunningham,  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  to  Captain  Horace  Coffin,  who  w^a«  for 
many  years  a  trader  among  the  northern  Indians,  and  who  lately  com- 
manded a  steamer  in  the  service  of  the  Russian  American  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. I  did  not  gain  much  practical  information  from  Governor  Sey- 
mour in  reference  to  the  measures  advised  or  taken  by  the  British  anthor- 
ities  to  maintain  peace  between  the  Indians  and  the  whites.  In  faethis 
letter  (enclosure  D)  embodies  the  substance  of  his  remarks  during  the 
two  interviews  which  I  had  with  him.  My  interviews  with  Dr.  Tolmie 
were  much  more  satisfactory,  and  he  has  promised  an  early  answer  to 
my  note,  copy  of  which  is  enclosed,  marked  E.  His  opinions  are  entitled 
to  great  consideration  from  the  fact  that  he  has  spent  a  long  life  among 
savage  tribes  and  has  been  for  many  years  an  eye-witness  of  the  results 
of  the  policy  pursued  by  our  own  government  towards  the  Indians  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  Territory. 

Stress  of  weather  prevented  my  visiting  the  trading  and  missionary 
establishment  at  Met-la-kaht-la,  as  ad\ised  by  Governor  Seymour,  but  1 
wrote  to  Mr.  Duncan  from  Bella-Bella,  and  hope  to  receive  an  answer 
within  a  month.     (Enclosure  F.) 

From  such  information  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  attributing  the  great  success  attendant  for  so  many  years  upon 
the  Indian  policy  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  her  Majesty's  colonial 
officers  to  the  following  facts : 

The  savages  are  treated  justly,  receiving  protection  in  life  and  prop- 
^ty  from  the  laws  which  they  are  forced  to  obey. 
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There  is  no  Indian  bureau  with  attendant  complications. 

There  is  no  pretended  recognition  of  the  Indian's  "title"  in  fee  simple 
to  the  lands  over  which  he  roams  for  fish  or  game.  Intoxicating  liquors 
were  not  introduced  among  these  people  so  long  as  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
•pany  possessed  the  monopoly  of  trade. 

Prompt  punishment  follows  the  perpetration  of  crime,  and  from  time 
to  time  the  presence  of  a  gun-boat  sei'ves  to  remind  the  savages  along 
the  coast  of  the  power  of  their  masters.  Not  more  than  two  years  ago 
the  Fort  Rupert  Indians  were  severely  punished  for  refusing  to  deliver 
certain  criminals  demanded  by  the  ci\'il  magistrate.  Their  village  was 
bombarded  and  completely  destroyed  by  her  Britannic  Majesty's  gun- 
boat Clio. 

As  the  result  of  such  a  policy  we  find  trading  posts,  well  stocked  witli 
everything  tempting  to  savage  cupidity,  safely  conducted  by  one  or  two 
whites  among  distant  and  powerful  tribes.  There  is  not  a  regular  soldier 
in  all  British  Columbia,  (excepting  marines  on  ship-board  and  Tit  Esqui- 
mault,)  and  yet  white  men  travel  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
province  in  almost  absolute  security.  Yet  the  total,  number  of  Indians 
in  the  colony  is  estimated  at  40,000,  and  there  are  not  more  than  8,000 
whites. 

Dr.  Tolmie  informed  me  that  Captain  Howard,  of  our  revenue  service, 
had  stated  in  Victoria  that  no  one  would  be  allowed  to  sell  arms  or 
ammunition  to  the  Indians  in  our  territory.  This  policy,  provided  it 
could  be  carried  out,  would  simply  deprive  these  people  of  the  means 
of  gaining  a  livelihood. 

They  must  have  guns,  not  only  to  get  food,  but  te  secure  the  furs, 
skins,  &c.,  of  the  northwest  trade.  But  these  Indians  icill  get  arms  and 
ammunition.  If  our  owti  traders  are  prohibited  from  fui'nishing  them, 
they  can  and  will  get  them  from  British  Columbia,  and  in  this  event 
they  woidd  naturally  look  upon  the  British  as  their  best  friends.  The 
consequences  of  such  a  state  of  feeling,  as  affecting  our  trade  and  inter- 
course with  them,  may  readily  be  imagined.  Inasmuch  as  most  of  our 
trading  intercourse  with  Alaska  will  be  by  small  vessels  running  through 
what  is  called  the  "inside  passage"  along  the  coast  of  British  Columbia, 
I  deemed  it  advisable  te  collect  such  information  as  could  be  obtained 
in  reference  to  Indians  living  on  and  near  that  route.    (See  enclosure  G.) 

For  convenient  reference  1  submit  herewith  a  copy  of  the  letter  of 
instructions  received  from  Major  General  HaUeck.     (Enclosure  H.) 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EGBERT  X.  SCGTT, 
Brevet  Lieut.  Colonel  and  A.  J).  C. 

Brevet  Major  General  James  B.  Fry, 

Adjutant  General  Militury  JOistrwt  of  the  Pacific. 


A. 

Indians  living  on  and  near  tJie  boundary  between  British  Columbia  and  the 
Russian  Ameri<;an  territory  recently  ceded  to  tJie  United  States.  * 

Chimpsains. — Living  on  Chimpsain  peninsula.  Their  principal  village 
is  at  Fort  Simpson,  where  a  Hudson  Bay  post  (the  largest  on  the  coast) 
has  been  located  for  some  30  years.  There  are  about  900  Indians  at 
this  point,  living  in  large,  strongly-built  lodges ;  about  600  of  this  tribe 
are  at  Met-la-kaht-la,  a  missionary  and  trading  village  about  15  miles 

*  I  embrace  nnder  this  beadiog  all  Indians  who  are  within  easy  access  to  Portland  chan- 
nel, coming  there  to  trade,  &c.,  or  within  an  area  of  60  miles  north  and  south  ot  tb&.t»vvwWv. 
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to  the  southward  of  Fort  Simpson,  on  Chatham  sonnd.  Fort  Simpson 
is  a  large  stockade  fort,  armed  with  eight  four-pounder  iron  guns,  bat 
there  are  now  but  three  or  four  whites  at  that  station. 

Naas  river  Indians. — Naas  river  empties  into  Portland,  channel  at 
about  550  north  latitude,  and  about  30  miles  to  the  northward  and  east- 
ward of  Fort  Simpson. 

Mr.  Cunningham  (the  Naas  river  trader  for  Hudson  Bay  Companji 
was  at  Fort  Simpson  while  I  was  there,  and  kindly  fiirnished  such  in 
formation  as  I  possess  in  reference  to  tribes  on  that  and  Skeena  river. 
He  estimates  the  total  number  of  Naas  Indians  at  2,000, 

The  Kakes,  Foxes,  Hydahs,  Tongas,  and  Stikeens  trade  on  the  ^dM 
for  Oulicoon  oil  and  other  articles.  The  Naas  Indians  go  into  Portland 
channel  near  its  head  to  catch  salmon,  which  are  said  to  be  very  abun- 
dant. 

There  is  a  tribe  of  about  200  souls  now  lixing  on  a  westerly  branch  (tf 
the  Naas  near  Stikeen  river ;  they  are  called  '^  Lack-weips,"  and  form- 
erly lived  on  ^Portland  channel ;  they  moved  away  in  consequence  of  an 
unsuccessful  war  with  the  Naas,  and  now  trade  exclusively  with  the 
Stikeens.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company  is  making  strong  efforts  to  recofr 
cile  this  feud,  in  order  to  recover  their  trade.  • 

Skeenarirer  Indians, — Skeena  river  empties  into  Port  Essington,  about 
35  miles  below  Portland  channel ;  its  source  is  not  far  from  the  head 
waters  of  the  Naas.  The  total  number  of  Indians  on  the  river  audits 
tributaries  is  reliably  estimated  at  2,400,  namely : 

Kits-alas 4O0 

Kits-win-gahs -. 300 

Kits-i-guchs 300 

Kits-pay-uchs  : 400 

Ha-gul-gets oOO 

Kits-a-gas 500 

Kits- win-scolds 400 

The  last  named  tribe  lives  between  the  Naas  and  the  Skeena.  Thev 
are  represented  as  a  verj'  superior  race,  industrious,  sober,  cleanly  and 
I)eaceable. 

Kitateh. — Living  on  the  islands  in  Ogden's  channel,  about  60  mfleg 
below  Fort  Simpson.  They  number  about  300  persons,  and  are  not  cod 
sidered  very  trustworthy.    These  people  trade  at  Metlakatla. 

Hydalis, — ^This  name  is  given  to  the  Indians  on  the  northern  shores  of 
Queen  Charlotte's  islands  and  to  all  of  our  Indians  on  Prince  of  Wales 
islands,  except  the  Hermegas  and  Chatsinahs. 

The  British  Indians  living  along  the  shore  from  Virago  sound  to 
North  Point  and  Cape  Knox  number  300.  Those  at  Masset's  harbor 
are  also  estimated  at  300. 

The  American  Hydahs  are  called  Ky-gannies  or  Kliavakans.  They 
number  about  600  souls,  and  are  scattered  along  the  shore  from  Cordova 
to  Tonvel's  bay.  Quite  a  number  of  the  men  from  the^e  tribes  are  employed 
about  Victoria  and  in  the  saw-mills  on  Puget  sound.  A  few  years  a|!0 
some  British  Hydahs  captured  the  schooner  Blue  Wing  off  Seattle,  Wash 
ington  Territory,  and  murdered  all  the  crew  and  passengers — some  fivf 
or  six  pe^rsons. 

Tongaas, — ^Not  many  years  ago  this  was  a  warlike  and  numerous  tribe, 
and  now  numbers  not  more  than  200  souls.  They  hunt,  fish,  and  track 
among  tlieisVauds«tii^o\v\Xifc\vw>C^^\\\.^\!^^^  Their 

principal  village  \%  o\i  To\i^'a>a^  \^^w^.,\j^  -^V\<S^^<bl^-^^\ss^^  ^^ade  else^ 
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where  in  this  report.  There  is  said  to  be  a  small  settlement  of  these 
people  on  Cape  Northumberland,  numbering  about  50  persons. 

Cape  Fox  Indians.-^A  small  tribe  is  living  on  Cape  Fox,  about  15  miles 
form  Portland  channel,  about  150  in  all.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company^s 
people  consider  these  Indians  as  belonging  to  the  Tongaas,  but  as  they 
are  repudiated  by  the  old  Tougaas  chief,  I  have  reported  them  sepa- 
rately. 

Stikeens. — ^There  are  now  about  1,000  of  these  people.  Five  or  six 
hundred  of  them  live  on  Stikeen  river,  and  the  remainder  are  scattered 
along  the  coast  from  Point  Highfield  to  Point  Steward.  Tliis  tribe  is 
fast  disappearing.  Ten  years  ago  they  numbered  over  1,500  souls.  I 
cannot  say  how  many  of  the  river  Stikeens  are  in  our  Territory.  Cap- 
tain Coffin  reports,  however,  that  there  is  a  Eussian  boundary'  monument 
on  that  river,  about  135  miles  from  its  mouth,  marking  a  point  10  marine 
leagues  from  the  coast.  If  he  is  correct  as  to  the  nature  of  this  monument, 
most  of  these  Indians  are  within  our  boundary.  The  Stikeen  tongae  is 
spoken  all  the  way  from  Portland  channel  to  Kay's  island. 


B. 

Indians  on  the  islands  east  and  south  of  Sitka  ;  on  the  mainland  from  Cape 
Spencer  to  Portland  channel;*  tribes  enumerated  in  Schedule  A  being 
omitted  in  this  statement 

PRINCE  OF  WALES  ISLAND. 

Kennegas. — Living  at  Cape  Pole  opposite  Warren's  island.  They  num- 
ber about  500  persons,  and  are  said  to  be  very  peaceable. 

Chatsinaji. — ^On  the  northerly  end  of  the  island,  and  on  the  west  side  of 
Clarence  straits;  a  peaceable  tribe,  numbering  about  500  persons. 

KUPRIANOFF  ISLAND. 

Kdkes. — This  name  is  given  on  Russian  charts  as  Kehons;  but  I  adopt 
the  name  by  which  they  have  been  known  for  years  by  American  and 
British  traders. 

Their  village  is  on  the  northwestern  side  of  the  island,  near  the  head 
of  Prince  Frederick's  sounds  They  number  about  800  souls.  In  former 
years  they  gave  us  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  in  Puget  sound.  In  1857 
some  of  this  tribe  murdered  the  collector  of  customs  at  Port  Townsend, 
Washington  Territory,  and  it  is  said  that  they  are  very  much  excited  at 
the  report  that  they  are  coming  under  the  '^Bostons,"  apprehending  punish- 
ment for  their  various  crimes.  I  am  also  informed  that  this  tribe  has 
always  given  trouble  to  the  Russians.  There  is  a  branch  of  this  tribe  at 
Cape  Fartshaw  or  Famshaw,  at  the  mouth  of  Stephen's  passage,  and 
opposite  the  northeastern  end  of  the  island.    They  number  about  200. 

ADMIRALTY  ISLAND. 

Hoidxnous, — On  Hood's  bay,  Pognibsui  straits;  about  800  people  in 
all ;  have  a  bad  reputation  among  traders. 

Awks. — This  tribe  is  scattered  along  Douglass  channel,  on  Douglass 
island,  and  on  the  mainland  from  Lynn  canal  to  Taco  inlet.  The  whole 
number  is  about  700.    As  compared  with  other  Indians,  they  are  poor. 

*  Captain  Swauson  estim^itos  one-tbird  of  these  IndiaDsaa  '^fifi^hting  mcu/'  but  this  estimate 
seems  too  large,  even  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  children  is  mach  smaller  than 
among  the  whites. 
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The  British  traders  give  them  a  fair  reputation,  but  our  people  call  them 
bad. 

TCHITCHAGOFF  ISLAND. 

Part  Frederick, — On  the  nortliern  end  of  the  island  is  a  tribe  of  aboat 
150  persons.  I  could  not  learn  tlieir  tribal  name  or  anything  as  to  their 
disposition. 

INDIANS  ON   THE  MAINLAND. 

Hiimros  or  Hoane-ahs, — Scattered  along  from  Cape  Spencer  to  Point 
Oonverden.  They  number  about  1,000  in  all.  These  people  are  celebrated 
as  sea  otter  and  seal  hunters.  Captain  Swanson  says  they  have  no  reason 
for  animosity  towards  Americans.  I  learned  from  Captain  Coffin,  how 
ever,  that  they  are  dangerous  customers,  and  that  on  one  occa^on  thev 
captured  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

Chilcahs. — At  the  head  of  Lynn  canal  and  mouth  of  Chilcah  river; 
number  at  least  1,200  souls.  They  are  proud  and  independent  in  manner, 
and  are  said  to  cherish  peculiar  hatred  to  Americans.  About  70  of  their 
forefathers  were  killed  some  60  years  ago  by  the  crew  of  an  American 
brig,  and  a  desire  for  revenge  is  still  cherished  by  them.  Small  parties 
of  Americans  should  be  very  cautious  in  dealing  with  these  Indians. 

Hoodna-hoos. — At  the  head  of  Chatham  straits;  number  about  700. 
Some  of  their  people  have  also  been  killed  by  American  sailors,  and 
Captain  Swanson  says  they  will  seek  revenge. 

Taeos, — Living  about  Port  Diu'ham  and  head  of  Taco  inlet;  number 
about  300,  and  are  represented  as  ''rich  and  saucy." 

Sundowns. — There  are  about  150  of  these  people  living  in  Port  Hough 
ton ;  character  very  doubtful. 

KyacJcs. — About  200  of  this  tribe  are  living  on  the  mainland  behind 
Hays  island ;  character  doubtful. 


D. 

Victoria,  British  Columbia, 

September  24,  1867. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  desire  expressed  by  yourself  on  Saturday 
last,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  copy  of  instructions  under 
which  I  am  acting. 

Major  General  Halleck  w  ill  be  gi'eatly  obliged  for  any  suggestions  you 
may  deem  it  proper  to  communicate  as  to  the  measiures  to  be  taken  in 
dealing  with  the  Indians  in  oiu-  new  territory.  The  peaceable  relations 
so  long  maintained  between  the  whites  and  Indians  in  British  Columbia 
give  gi'eat  weight  to  any  suggestions  Ave  may  be  fortunate  enough  to 
receive  from  the  officers  of  her  Majesty. 

I  have  obtained  much  information  in  regard  to  the  Indians  living  on 
the  islands  and  coast  east  of  Sitka,  from  Portland  channel  northward 
towards  Cook's  inlet.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  your  excellency  designate 
parties  from  whom  I  can  gain  information  in  regard  to  the  tribes  along 
the  boundary  between  our  respective  tenitories. 

With  renewed  assurances  of  yoiu'  desire  to  maintain  peaceful  relations 
with  the  native  tribes  in  your  colony  as  well  as  in  our  own  territory,  1 
have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EGBERT  N.  SCOTT, 
Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  U,  S.  Army. 

His  Excellency  Governor  Seymour, 

Governor  of  British  Columbia. 
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Victoria,  October  4,  1867. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  hear  that  yoii  are  about  to  leave  Victoria,  and  I  at 
once  answer  your  official  letter,  although  possibly  it  might  have  been 
more  satisfactory  to  talk  over  its  cont<?nts  once  more. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  the  Indians  I  do  not  think  you  will  have 
much  trouble.  I  have  always  treated  them  as,  to  a  certain  extent,  an 
inferior  race  to  ourselves,  but  with  strict  justice.  I  enclose  letters  of 
introduction  to  tlie  Police  magistrate  at  Nencinecr,  and  W.  J>uncan,  the 
magistrate  at  Metlakahtla.  You  will  find  W.  Duncan  more  conversant 
with  the  Indian  character  than  almost  any  one  in  British  Columbia.  If 
you  stop  at  Fort  Simpson  you  can  gain  much  practical  information  from 
the  representatives  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

I  have  found  that  the  Indians  have  a  strong  idea  of  justice,  and  know 
when  they  are  in  the  wrong.  At  the  same  time,  if  not  satisfied  in  their 
minds  that  the  punishment  inflicted  on  them  is  deserved,  they  will  long 
cherish  a  desire  for  retaliation  and  vengeance. 

Wishing  that  I  could  give  you  more  full  information, 
I  remain  yours,  tridy, 

FREDERICK  SEYMOUR. 

Col.  ScoTT,  United  States  Army. 


E. 

Victoria,  British  Coluimbia, 

October  29,  1867. 

Dear  Sir  :  Major  General  Halleck  is  very  desirous  to  know,  with  a 
view  to  a  cordial  co-operation  on  our  part,  wliat  measures  the  authorities 
in  your  colony  advise,  in  order  to  preserve  peace  between  the  Indians 
and  the  whites,  and  between  the  Indians  themselves  along  our  respect- 
ive boundaries.  Your  long  experience  in  the  management  of  savage 
tribes  induces  me  to  apply  also  to  you  for  such  suggestions  as  you  deem 
proper  in  regard  to  this  subject. 

Please  give  me  your  views,  especially  upon  the  question  of  selling  arms 
and  ammunition  to  the  Indians  in  our  new  territory,  and  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  intoxicating  liquors  into  the  same 
region. 

Thanking  you  for  the  information  already  received  through  your  kind- 
ness, 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  N.  SCOTT, 
Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  United  States  Artny. 
W.  F.  ToLMiE,  Esq., 

Chief  Factor  H.  B.  Co.,  c&c,  cfcc.  Present. 


F. 

Steamer  Diana,  Bella  Bella, 

October  18,  1867. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  letter  from  his 
excellency  Governor  Seymour,  to  yourself,  which  I  would  have  been 
happy  to  have  delivered  in  person. 

When  I  left  Fort  Simpson  (on  the  14th  instant)  I  hoped  to  be  able  to 
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pay  you  a  visit.  I  was,  however,  delayed  by  bad  weather  on  the  north 
side  of  Portland  channel,  and  finding  that  our  boilers  were  getting  in 
bad  condition  I  deemed  it  best  to  get  across  Queen  Charlotte's  sound 
without  delay. 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  advise  me  of  your  views  as  to  the  charac- 
ter and  disposition  of  the  Indians  on  aid  near  the  bound  iry  between 
British  Columbia  and  the  territory  recently  ceded  by  Riissia  to  the 
United  States.  I  willalso  be  obliged  for  any  suggestions  as  to  the  proper 
policy  to  be  pursued  by  the  United  States  officials,  to  preserve  peaceful 
relations  with  these  tribes.  It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  United  States 
to  preserve  peaceful  relations  with  the  native  tribes  in  British  Ooluuibia, 
as  well  as  in  our  own  territory,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  have  your  views  as 
to  the  best  policy  to  secure  such  result. 

Please  address  me  at  "Headquarters  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific, 
San  Francisco,  CaJifornia." 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  N.  SCOTT, 
Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  United  States  Army. 

William  Duncan,  Esq.,  Metlakdhtla. 


G. 

Indians  living  on  and  near  the  inside  passage  from  Victoria,  British  Colum- 
bia, to  Sitka,  (Indians  enumerated  in  enclosures  A  and  B  not  included.) 

Nanaimo. — ^There  are  from  three  to  four  hundred  Indians  at  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  coal  mine.    They  are  kept  in  thorough  subjection. 

Cape  Mudge — South  end  of  Valdie's  island,  a  small  fishing  station. 
About  100  Indians  congregate  there  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

Nimkish. — ^Thereare  about  200  of  the  people  living  on  the  Nimkish  river, 
about  80  miles  above  Cape  Mudge.  This  tribe  bears  a  very  good  repu- 
tation. 

Fort  Rupert. — ^Thisis  alarge  Hudson  Bay  Company's  station,  surrounded 
by  about  400  Indians,  whose  reputations  are  bad.  They  have,  however, 
been  on  good  behavior  since  their  village  was  bombarded  by  the  Clio. 

Nahwittis. — ^These  people  live  on  Hope  island,  in  Shadwell  passage, 
about  20  miles  to  northwestward  of  Fort  Rupert.  They  are  an  industrious 
and  quit«  people,  completely  under  the  control  of  the  Eoman  CathoUc 
priests.  They  have  good  houses  and  fine  gardens.  I  estimate  their 
numbers  at  about  200. 

Quatsinas — Live  on  Smith's  inlet,  north  of  Cape  Caution.  They  are 
estimated  at  about  150  souls,  and  bear  a  doubtful  character. 

Wykenas. — Not  more  than  100  persons  in  this  tribe,  living  on  Rivei^s 
channel. 

Bella'Bellas.^There  are  about  300  Indians  on  Milbank  sound,  who 
congregate  on  the  islands  of  Bella-Bella,  where  there  is  a  trading  station. 
They  have  quite  a  good  character  among  traders. 

Kityagoos  and  Hiluys — ^Living  on  Lapdo  channel.  There  are  about 
•100  souls  in  each  tribe.    A  peaceful  people. 

Kit'Kats — On  Douglass  channel;  quiet  people.  Not  more  than  100 
souls. 

Kit-a-mats — Living  on  Kitamat  river.  These  people  are  estimated 
at  over  200  souls,  and  have  a  bad  reputation. 
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H. 

HEADQUARTERS  MILITARY  DIVISION  OF  THE  PACIFIC, 

San  FraiiciHcOj  California^  September  3,  1867. 

Colonel:  After  completing  your  inspection  duties  at  San  Juan  island 
you  will  proceed  to  Victoria  and  New  Westminster  and  collect  such 
information  as  you  can  obtain  in  regard  to  the  tribes  of  Indians  on  and 
near  the  boundary  between  British  Columbia  and  the  Russian  American 
possessions  recently  ceded  to  us ;  their  numbers,  location,  character, 
disposition,  whether  hostile  or  friendly  towards  white  settlers,  &c. 

As  it  Avill  be  for  thie  interest  of  British  Columbia,  a^s  well  as  the  United 
States,  that  pacific  relations  should  be  maintained  with  all  these  Indians 
who  live  near  the  boundaries  of  the  two  governments,  it  is  presumed 
that  the  officers  of  her  Majesty  in  British  Columbia  will  facilitate  your 
inquiries  in  regard  to  this  Tnatter.  You  will  explain  to  them  the  object 
of  your  visit,  and  you  are  authorized  to  show  these  instructions  to  Gov- 
ernor Seymoui',  whom  you  Will  assure  of  our  earnest  desire  to  maintain 
peaceful  relations  with  the  native  tribes  in  his  colony,  as  well  as  in  our 
own  territory.  The  prosperity  of  both  must  depend  in  a  great  measure 
upon  our  securing  this  residt. 

It  is  said  that  Indians  living  near  the  boundary  line  between  north 
ern  British  Columbia  and  the  ceded  Russian  American  possessions  have 
made  several  hostile  incursions  into  the  settlements  in  British  Columbia 
and  Washington  Territorj^,  which  hostile  incursions  might  have  been 
checked  or  prevented  by  a  proper  military  force  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Simpson  or  Portland  canal. 

To  accomplish  this  object  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  United  States  to 
establish  a  military  post  within  their  own  territory  on  the  north  side  of 
Portland  canal.    You  will  carefully  inquire  into  this  matter. 

You  will  also  inquire  respecting  the  character  of  the  Indians  on  Sta- 
keen  river,  and  report  whether,  in  your  opinion,  it  is  necessary  or  desirable 
for  us  to  establish  a  military  post  at  the  mouth  of  that  river.  You  will 
also  report  what  measures  the  authorities  of  British  Columbia  advise  or 
have  taken  to  maintain  peace  between  these  Indians  and  the  whites, 
with  the  object  of  a  cordial  co-operation  on  our  part  towards  securing 
that  result.  Should  you  have  the  time  and  opportunity,  you  will  extend 
your  investigations  to  the  tribal  Indians  who  occupy  the  islands  and 
coast  east  of  Sitka.  It  is  probable  that  our  people  will  attempt  settle- 
ments here  and  further  north  towards  Cook's  inlet  next  year. 

Should  such  settlements  of  the  ceded  country  be  resisted  by  the 
Indians  in  our  own  territory,  or  in  British  Columbia,  a  serious  Indian 
war,  with  numerous  complications,  may  ensue.  It  is  therefore  desirable 
for  all  parties  that  every  proper  measure  should  be  taken  to  anticipate 
and  prevent  such  results. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 
Major  General  Cmnmanding. 

Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  R.  N.  Scott, 

United  States  Army,  Aide-de  Camp,  &c. 
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STATISTICS. 
No.  103. 


• 


DEPART^IENT   of   THE    INTERIOR, 

Office  of  Indian  x\ffairs, 

Novernber  1,  1868. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  an  annual  re])oi't  of  the  changes  and 
condition  of  the  Indian  trust  fund,  accompanied  by  a  classified  exhibit 
of  the  fund  hehl  in  trust  by  the  dej>artment. 

An  unusual  number  of  changes  have  occurred  in  this  fund  since  the 
1st  of  November,  1807,  as  follows,  viz: 

From  a  large  increase  of  stocks  by  the  transfer  of  Chicka^saw  funds 
from  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea^sury  to  that  of  the  Secn^- 
Uiry  of  the  Interior;  new  investments  made  from  the  avails  of  sales  of 
Indian  tiust  lands:  the  resumption  of  payment  of  interest  in  some  case^ 
on  bonds  previously  considered  as  non-paying  stocks;  the  estoppel  of 
moneys  (declared  to  be  due  several  of  the  States  for  aid  in  the  suppression 
of  the  late  rebellion)  to  cancel  the  unpaid  interest  on  bonds  issued  or 
guaranteed  by  said  States;  the  sale  of  bonds  for  reinvestment;  and  the 
collection  of  the  principal  of  the  bonds  maturing  as  herein  set  forth. 

Twenty -seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  in  United  States  7.30 
bonds  wiiich  were  on  deposit  in  the  United  States  treasury  for  conversion 
November  1,1 807,  were  converted  into  the  same  amount  of  Unified  States 
5-20  bonds;  allowing  interest  on  the  7.30  bonds  of  July  1, 18G7,  being  136 
days,  from  the  15th  of  February  to  the  1st  July,  1807,  and  the  new  5  20 
bonds  drawing  interest  from  Ist  July,  1807. 

The  above  bonds  are  held  in  trust  for — 

Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians $6,  700  00 

Kaskaskias,  Peorias,  Weas,  and  Piankeshaws 6,  800  00 

lowas 7,  000  00 

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Missouri 7,  000  00 

27, 500  00 

On  the  8th  of  November,  1807,  there  was  purchased  for  the  Delaware 

general  fund — 

United  States  5-20  coupon  bonds  to  the  amomit  of  $20,400,  at 
a  cost  of  $28,412  80,  the  same  being  the  avails  of  the  princi- 
pal of  one  bond  previously  held  in  trust  for  said  Indians 
redeemed  bv  the  LFnion  Pacific  Railwav  Company,  eastern 
division  ..." \ $6,  742  15 

And  such  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Delaware  dimin- 
ished reserve  as  the  treaty  of  July  4,  1800,  provided  should 
be  invested  in  stocks  and  held  in  tnist  as  a  part  of  the 
Delaware  general  fund 21,  670  65 

28,  412  80 

It  having  become  known  to  the  department  that  the  government  was 
about  to  adjust  the  claim  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  in  accordance  with  the 
act  of  the  17th  April,  1800,  for  moneys  expended  by  her  in  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  requested  to  withhold 
from  said  State  a  portion  of  the  amount  found  due  her  suflUcient  to  can- 
cel $03,000  in  5^  per  cent,  matured  bonds,  and  accnied  interest  thereon, 
and  also  amount  sufficient  to  cover  the  accnied  interest  on  $95,000  in  0 
per  cent,  bonds,  payment  of  said  bonds  being  guaranteed  by  the  State 
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of  Missouri,  and  held  in  trust  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  various 
Indian  tribes.    Accordingly,  on  the  21st  November,  1867,  warrants  were 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiury  placing  the  following  amounts 
subject  to  the  requisition  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  viz : 
For  the  amout  of  the  matured  principal  of  5  J  Missouri  bonds .  $63, 000  00 
And  for  the  interest  on  the  same  from  July  1, 1867,  to  Octo- 
ber 23,  1867,  (the  latter  date  being  date  of  adjustment  of 
the  Misfloui'i  war  claim) 1, 091  71 

64,091  71 

The  balance  of  the  unpaid  coupons  on  the  5^  per  cenlj.  Missonri  bofidjs, 
amounting  to  $6,930,  w^hich  had  been  appropriated  by  Congress,  was 
surrendered  to  the  Treasury  Department,  to  be  also  estopped  from  the 
indebtedness  of  the  government  to  the  State  of  Missouri  to  reimburse 
the  UnitM  States,  on  account  of  said  appropriation  seventy-eight  months' 
interest  on  the  95,000  in  6  per  cent.  Missouri  bonds  having  been  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  to  enable  the  department  to  fulfil  treaty  stipuhations  with 
the  tribes  for  whom  these  bonds  are  held  in  trust,  1,235  coupons,  for  $30 
each,  were  turned  over  to  the  Treasury  Department  on  a  receipt  for  the 
same,  to  enable  that  department  to  adjust  the  account  with  the  State  of 
Missouri  and  reimburse  the  government. 

December  16,  1867,  $63,000,  avails  of  the  principal  of  5J  per  cent. 
Missouri  matured  bonds  collected  from  irovernment  war  debt,  due  said 
State,  were  reinvested  in  United  States  6  per  cent,  bonds  issued  under  act 
of  March,  1865,  drawing  interest  from  January  1, 1888,  at  a  premium  of 
3i  per  cent,  purchased  for — 

Cherokee  school  fund $9, 658  72 

Creek  orphans 27, 044  45 

Kansas  schools 17, 385  71 

Senecas  and  Shawnees. 6,  761  12 

$60, 850  00 

Amount  of  premium  paid 2, 129  75 

Uninvested  balance  to  place  to  credit  of  the  fund 20  25 

63, 000  00 

Nine  thousand  dollars  in  6  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Pacific  Eailroad 
Company,  guaranteed  by  the  State  of  Missouri,  having  reverted  to  the 
United  States  under  the  pro\isions  of  a  tieaty  concluded  with  the  Ottawas 
of  Blanchard's  Fork  and  Eoche  de  Beouf,  June  24,  1862,  were  surren- 
dered to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  21st  of  December,  1867. 

The  State  of  Virginia  having  notified  her  creditors  that  she  was  pre- 
I)ared  to  pay  4  per  cent,  upon  the  State  debt  proper,  for  the  year  ending 
3l8t  December,  1867,  in  January,  1868,  $23,272  was  collected  from  thfe 
State  of  Virginia,  being  4  per  cent,  interest  on  $581,800  in  registered 
6  per  cent,  bonds  of  that  State,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1867, 
held  in  tnist  for — 

Cherokee  national  fund * $90, 000 

Choctaw  general  fund 450, 000 

Creek  orphan's  fund 41, 800 

Total 581, 800 

Leaving  two  per  cent,  on  the  above  amount  of  stock  uncollected  for 
that  period. 
Congress  having  appropriated  the  interest  due  on  this  stock  for  the 
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fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1868,  on  the  first  six  months  of  which  the 
State  of  Virginia  subsequently  paid  two  per  cent.,  $11,636  was  covered 
into  the  treasury  under  the  head  of  "  miscellaneous  receipts,"  to  reim- 
burse the  government  for  the  two  per  cent,  so  appropriated. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Missouri,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  com- 
pliance with  a  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  suspended  the 
I)ayment  of  the  amount  found  due  the  State  of  West  Virginia  on  the 
adjustment  of  moneys  expended  by  her  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebel- 
lion, until  a  settlement  was  made  by  the  governor  of  that  State  with 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the  amount  of  accrued  interest  on 
the  stocks  properly  chargeable  to  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  Accord- 
ingly payment  was  made  upon  certain  over-due  coupons  belonging  to 
the  city  of  Wheeling  bonds,  held  by  this  department  in  trust  for  various 
Indian  tribes.  Said  coupons,  covering  a  period  from  the  1st  of  July, 
1861,  up  to,  and  including,  the  interest  due  the  1st  of  July,  1865,  and  as 
the  government  from  time  to  time,  through  congressional  appropriations, 
had  credited  the  tribes  with  the  amount  of  this  unpaid  interest,  the 
sum  paid  by  West  Virginia,  amounting  to  $40,320,  was  covered  into  the 
treasury  under  the  hemi  of  "  miscellaneous  receipts,"  to  reimburse  the 
government  for  the  amount  of  interest  so  appropriated. 

United  States  5-20  coupon  bonds,  amounting  to  $17,400,  were  pur- 
chased on  the  7th  of  February,  1868,  for  the  Kaskaskias,  Peorias,  Weas, 
and  Piankeshaws,  from  the  proceeds  of  their  lOth  section  national  res- 
ervation 

On  the  22d  of  February,  1868,  $30,350  in  United  States  7  30  bonds 
held  in  trust  for  the  Ottawas  of  Blanchard's  Fork  and  Roche  de  Boeuf 
$12,350 ;  Chippewas  and  Christian  Indians,  $18,000  =  $30,350,  were 
exchanged  for  the  same  amount  of  6  per  cent.  United  States  bonds, 
with  a  credit  of  $159  40  to  the  fund,  being  the  amountof  accrued  intarest 
to  date  of  conversion  on  the  7-30,  less  accrued  interest  on  the  6  per  cent. 
United  States  bonds  for  the  same  period. 

In  February  last  $250,000  in  6  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Leavenworth, 
Pawnee,  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  held  in  trust  for  the  Delaware 
general  fund,  were  redeemed  by  transfer  of  United  States  6  per  cent, 
bonds  originally  issued  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  eastern 
division,  the  government  bonds  having  interest  accruing  from  January 
14,  1868. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  1868,  the  State  of  Tennessee  resumed  payment 
on  the  non -paying  bonds  guaranteed  by  said  State  by  payment  of  two 
years,  interest,  ending  January  1,  1867,  on  $65,000  held  in  trust  by  the 
department  for  various  Indian  tribes ;  amount  of  interest  paid  as  above 
$16,500.  Congress  having  previously  appropriated  an  amount  sufficient 
to  cover  the  impaid  interest  for  18  months,  ending  June  30, 1867,  there 
was  covered  into  the  treasury,  under  the  head  of"  miscellaneous  receipts,^ 
to  reimburse  the  government  for  the  amount  so  appropriated,  the  sum 
of  $12,375,  and  the  balance  of  the  $16,500  being  $4,125  =  $16,500,  was 
placed  to  the  credit  of  trust  fund  interest,  due  those  tribes  lor  which 
the  bonds  were  held  in  trust. 

Congress  having,  by  an  act  approved  July  27, 1868,  invested  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Department  with  certain  supervisory  and  appellate 
powers  and  duties  in  regard  to  Indian  affairs  which  were  by  a  prior  act 
invested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
thus  becoming  the  proper  custodian  of  stocks  held  in  trust  by  the  gov- 
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ertiment  for  various  Indian  tribes,  there  was  received  from  the  Treasury 
Department  certain  bonds  held  in  trust  for  the  Chickasaw  national  fund 
as  follows : 

Arkansas  6  per  cent,  bonds $90, 000  00 

Indiana  5  per  cent,  bonds 141, 000  00 

Maryland  6  per  cent,  bonds 14, 499  74 

Tennessee  6  per  cent,  bonds 616, 000  00 

Tennessee  5  J  per  cent,  bonds 66, 666  66 

Virginia  6  per  cent  bonds 100, 000  00 

United  States  registered  loan  of  1847 61, 050  00 

United  States  registered  loan  of  1848 37, 491  80 

United  States  registered  loan  of  1862 61, 000  00 

United  States  registered  loan  of  1865 104, 100  00 

1, 291, 808  20 


On  the  14th  of  August,  1868,  $61,050,  United  States  registered  loan 
of  1847,  and  $37,491  80,  United  States  registered  loan  of  1848,  belong- 
ing to  the  Chickasaw  national  fund — $98,541  80 — were  redeemed,  and 
the  avails,  $145,457  76,  together  with  $4,542  24  from  interest  due  the 
Chickasaws,  making  the  sum  of  $150,000,  was  remitted  August  24, 1868, 
to  S.  S.  Smoot,  special  agent,  &c.,  for  the  payment  of  claims  awarded  by 
Messrs.  Rice  and  Jackson,  late  commissioners  under  the  49th  article  of 
the  treaty  with  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nation  of  April  28,  1866, 
as  provided  by  act  of  Congress  for  the  relief  of  the  loyal  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  Indians^  approved  27th  July,  1868. 

There  was  sold  during  the  month  of  August,  1868,  $70,000  in  United 
States  5-20  registered  loan  of  1862 ;  $68,000  of  these  bonds  belonged  to 
the  Creek  orphans,  and  $2,000  being  a  portion  of  a  $10,000  bond  to  the 
Ottawas  and  Chippewas,  and  the  sale  of  the  $70,000  realized  in  currency 
less  stamps  and  commission  the  sum  of  $75,954  89 ;  of  this  amount  the 
sum  of  $2,180,  belonging  to  the  Ottawas  and  Chippewas,  was  covered 
into  the  United  States  Treasury  to  be  reinvested  in  stock ;  leaving  a 
balance  of  $73,774  89  for  the  Creek  orphans.  There  was  also  sold  during 
the  month  of  August,  1868,  $30,000  United  States  6  per  cent.  1867  reg- 
istered, of  which  $27,044  45  was  purchased  for  the  Creek  orphans  in 
December,  1867. 

The  sale  of  the  $30,000  realized,  less  commission,  &c.,  the  sum  of 
$32,659  23,  which  together  with  the  amount  realized  for  such  portion  of 
the  $70,000  sold  as  above,  which  belonged  to  the  Creek  orphans,  made 
the  total  sum  of  $106,434  12,  which  was  remitted  August  27,  1868,  to 
James  W.  Dunn,  United  States  Indian  agent,  he  having  been  desig- 
nated as  United  States  agent  for  the  Creek  nation  of  Indians,  to  pay, 
under  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  money  due 
orphans  of  the  Creek  tribe  of  Indians,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of 
the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  the  24th  of  March,  1832. 

On  the  28th  of  October,  1868,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  a 
view  of  effecting  a  settlement  with  the  State  of  Indiana  for  over-due 
interest  and  the  redemption  of  a  large  amount  of  her  bonds,  appointed 
J.  A.  Williamson  a  special  agent  to  adjust  the  claim  of  the  Indian  trust 
fund  against  said  State ;  accordingly  Indiana  bonds,  which  had  matured 
to  the  amount  of  $141,000,  were  temporarily  withdrawn  from  the  fund 
to  be  presented  to  the  proper  authorities  of  that  State  for  payment ;  the 
result  of  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  department  will  form  the  subject 
of  a  supplemental  report. 
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The  accompanying  tabular  statements  Nos.  1, 2,  and  3,  exhibit  in  detail 
the  amount  and  present  condition  of  the  Indian  trust  ftind. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

LONSVILLE  TWITCHELL, 
Cleric  in  charge  of  the  Indian  Trust  Fund. 
Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


No.  103^. 


Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  Indian  Affafrs, 

November  15,  1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith,  as  supplemental  to  my 
report  on  the  Indian  trust  fund,  dated  November  1,  18G8,  a  copy  of  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  date  of 
November  o,  1868,  by  Hon.  Conrad  Baker,  lieutenant  governor,  acting 
as  governor  of  Indiana,  and  approved  by  the  auditor,  treasurer,  secre- 
tary, and  adjutant  general  of  said  State. 

Very  respectiully,  your  obedient  servant, 

LONSVILLE  TWITCHELL, 
Clerk  in  charge  of  the  Indian  Trtist  Fund. 
Hon.  K  G.  Taylor, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


103J  A. 


Indianapolis,  Indiana,  November  5,  1868. 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  of  the  following  described  bonds,  held  in  trust  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  the  benefit  of  various  Indian  tribes,  viz  : 

Nos.  1  to  100,  inclusive,  each  $1.000 $100,  000 

Nos.  167  to  207,  inclusive,  each  $1,000 41, 000 

$141,000 

Issued  under  the  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  entitled,  "  An  act  to  provide  for  a  general  system  of 
internal  improvements  in  Indiana,"  approved  January  27, 
1836.  These  bonds  bear  5  per  cent,  interest  and  were  issued 
at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  July  1, 1836,  and  matured  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1857.  The  accrued  interest  upon  said  bonds  from 
July  1,  1849,  to  the  1st  of  November,  1868,  amounts  to 136, 300 


Total  matured  bonds  and  interest  thereon 277, 300 

(Of  the  above  amount  of  acrued  interest  $52,875  00  is  repre- 
sented by  15  coupons  attached  to  each  bond,  the  last  of  which 
matured  January  1, 1857.  The  balance  of  said  interest  to  wit : 
$83,425,  accrued  from  January  1, 1857,  to  Octol>er  31, 1868.) 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  also  holds  in  trust  for  certain 
Indian  tribes  the  following  described  bonds  issued  by  the  State 
on  account  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  loans  of  1834  and 
1835,  to  wit :  69  coupon  bonds  of  $1,000  each,  63  of  which  were 
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issued  April  13.  1835,  and  full  due  in  1875;  the  remaining  6 
were  issued  July  1,  183G,  and  fall  due  July  1, 1886 ;  interest 
on  said  bonds  at  5  per  cent,  has  accrued  since  January  1, 1855, 
there  being  27  over-due  coupons  attached  to  each  bond.  The 
totiil  amount  of  interest  due  to  July  1, 1868,  on  said  bonds  is . .  $46, 575 
And  the  coupons  representing  the  same  have  been  surrendered 
to  me,  together  with  two  coupons  belonging  to  bond  No.  564 
of  the  same  class  as  the  above,  said  coupons  being  for  interest 
due  on  $1,000,  July  1,  1855,  and  January  1,  1856,  the  bond 
itself  being  lost  or  mislaid.   Amount  of  said  two  coupons ...       50, 000 

Total  amount  overdue 323, 925 


I  hereby  request  that  an  amount  equal  to  the  above  amount  due  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  the  State  of  Indiana,  to  wit,  $323,925,  be 
withheld,  from  any  moneys  due  the  State  of  Indiana  by  the  general  gov- 
eniment,  on  account  of  war  claims,  and  authorize  and  request  the  honor- 
able the  Secretary  of  the  Treamuy  to  cause  said  amount  to  be  transferred 
to  the  credit  of  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  this 
will  be  a  receipt  in  full  to  the  United  States  Treasury  Department  from 
the  State  of  Indiana  for  said  sum  of  $323,925. 

CONRAD  BAKEE, 
Lieutenant  Governor ^  acting  as  Governor  of  Lidiamt. 

We  approve  the  above. 

T.  B.  Mccarty, 

Auditor  of  State. 
NATHAN  KIMBALL, 

Treasurer  of  State, 
NELSON  TRUSLER, 

Secretary  of  State. 
N.  H.  H.  TIRRELL, 
Adjutant  General  of  Indiana. 
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INDIAN  TRUST  FUND. 


No.  1. — List  of  namei  of  Indian  tribes  for  whom  stock  it  held  in  trust  hy  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior^  showing  the  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  each  tribe^  the  annual  interest^  the 
date  of  the  treaty  or  law  under  which  the  investment  was  made^  and  the  amount  of  abstracted 
bonds  for  which  Congress  has  made  no  appropriation^  and  the  annual  intereMt  upon  the  same. 


Trib«. 


Cherokee  national  fund 

Cherokee  orphan  fnnd 

Cherokee  school  fbnd I 

Chickaiiaw  national  fund < 

Chicka«aw  Incompetent 

Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians 

Creek  orphaDH 

Choctaw  Ml  hool  fund 

Choctaw  general  fund 

Delaware  general  fund 

Delaware  school  fiind 

lowas 

Kansas)  schools 

Kankaskias,  Peorias,  Weas,  and  Plan- 

keshaws 

Meiiomonees 

Osage  Kchools 

Ottawas  and  Chippewas 

Pot  taw  atomies,  education 

Pottawatomies,  mills 

St  neoas < 

Senecas  and  Shawnees 2 

Stockbridges  and  Mnnsees 

Touawanda  bund  of  Senecas 

Sac  and  Foxes  of  Missouri  

Ottawas  of  Blanchard's  Fork  and  Roche 
de  Boeuf 


Treaty. 


Dec 

Dec. 

Feb. 

Dec 

Oct. 

May 

May 

July 

Mar. 

Sept. 

Jan. 

May 

^ept. 

May 

June 

May 

Sept. 

June 

Mar. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

June 

Jan. 

June 

Jan. 

Sept 

Nov. 

Mar. 


29. 183.') 
29,1835 
27,1819 
27, 18:15 
20,18.32 
24.  1834 
24.  1834 
16, 1859 
24.  Ift32 
27,1830 
17,  18.37 

6, 1854 
24. 1829 
17,  1851 

3, 1825 

30.1854 
3.1836 
2,1825 

28,  183fi 

26.  lai:! 

26,  ie33 

14.  1836 
9.  1837 

14.  18.36 
9.1837 
3,  1839 
5. 18.57 

26,1863 


June  24. 1862 


Amount   of 
stock. 


$360, 
45. 

214,  658  72 


50O  00 
000  00 


1,052 

2. 
30. 
122, 
121. 
454. 
713. 

11. 

92, 

*24, 


.266  40 

000  00 
300  00 
800  00 
000  00 
000  00 
7C0  00 
000  00 
100  CO 
530  16 


160. 100  00 
162, 000  00 

41,000  00 
120,300  00 
166.  100  00 

50,100  00 

5,030  00 

16,161  12 

6,0»0  00 

86,950  00 

7,000  00 

12,350  00 


3,976,916  40 


Amount  of 
Interest. 


$20,390  00 
2,700  03 

12,637  52 

62,635  98 

100  00 

1,818  00 

7.158  00 

7.260  00 

37. 240  00 

43,412  00 

660  00 

5,92:2  CO 

1.471  81 

•10,261  00 
8.760  00 
2,  463  00 
1.208  00 
9.296  00 
3,006  00 

850  00 

909  67 

360  00 

5.217  00 

420  OJ 

741  00 


236,293  98 


Amoant  of 
abstracted 
bondsL 


Intervft  oe 
abstrs^ed 
bonds. 


$68,000  00 


15,000  00 


$4,060  00 


900  00 


1.000  00 


50  00 


84,  090  00 


5,030  00 


* $2,955  5)  United  .States  bond^  bulonging  to  th^  Kansis  sch'>ol4  soli  to  be  reinvested. 

t  $;!.030  (Juited  States  b^mh  bdloaging  to  the  Ottawas  and  Chtppewas  sold  to  be  reinvested. 

$141,000  in  Indiana  bonds  belonging  to  Chickasaw  national  fund  was  withdrawn  October  28,  1868,  with  a 
view  of  effecting  a  settlement  with  the  State  of  Indiana  for  overdue  interest  and  the  redemption  of  said  bonds 
See  supplemental  report  of  trust  fund  clerk. 
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No.  103  B. 

INDIAN  TRUST  FUNDS-Continued. 

No.  2,'-'Statement  of  stock  aeeount,  exhibiting  in  detail  the  se'iurities  on  which  the  funds  of  each 
are  invested^  and  now  on  hand ;  the  annual  interest  on  the  same,  and  the  amount  of  abstracted 
bands  not  provided  for  by  Congress, 


Stock. 


CHEROKEE  NATIONAL  FUND. 

State  of  Florida 

Georgia 

Ken  tuckj 

Louixiana 

Missouri 

North  Carolina 

•Soath  Carolina 

TennenHco  . 

Tenn«^!48ee 

Virginia 

CHEROKEE  ORPHAN  FUND. 

State  of  Virginia 

CHEROKEE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

State  of  Florida 

Louisiana 

Mi«Houri 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennettgee 

Virginia 

United  Statett  5-208,  act  March  3, 1865 

United  States  loan  of  1862 

United  States  loan  of  l(M(ta 

CHICKASAW  NATIONAL  FUND. 

State  of  Arkansas 

Maryland 

Tennessee 

Tenn#»SBee 

Virginia 

United  States  loan  of  1863 

United  States  loan  of  1865 

CHICKASAW  INCOMPETENTS. 

State  of  Indiana 

CHIPPEWA  AND  CHRISTIAN  INDIANS. 

State  of  Missouri 

United  States  loan  of  1862. 

United  States  5-20s,  act  March  3,  1865 

CHOCKTAW  GENERAL  FUND. 

State  of  Missouri 

Virginia 

United  States  loan  of  1862 


50  I 


i 


7 
6 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
6 


6 


7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 


6 

6 

6 

5i 

6 

6 

6 


6 
6 
6 


6 
6 
6 


s 

o 

§ 

-a 

a 
O 


$7,000  00 
1,500  00 
6,000  00 
7,000  00 

50,000  00 

20,000  00 

117,  000  00 

5,000  00 

125,000  00 

90,000  00 


428,500  00 


$7,000  00 
2,000  00 
5,000  00 

21,000  00 

1,000  00 

7,000  00 

135. 000  00 

9,658  72 

10,800  00 

31,200  00 


229,658  72 


$50,000  00 
13,000  00 


5,000  00 


68,000  00 


I 

a 
o 

o 

a 


$7,000  00 
1.500  00 
6,000  00 
7,000  00 


7,000  00 
117, 000  00 


125,  000  00 
90,000  00 


360,500  00 


$45,000  00 


$8,000  00 

'*7,'6o6'66* 


15,000  00 


$7,000  00 
2,000  00 
5,000  00 

13,000  00 
1,000  00 


135, 000  00 

9.658  72 

10, 800  00 

31,200  00 


214, 658  72 


$90,000  00 
14, 499  74 

616,000  00 
66,  666  66 

100,000  00 
61,000  00 

104, 100  00 


1,052,266  40 


$2,000  00 


$5,000  00 

600  00 

24,700  00 


30.300  00 


$2,000  00 

450,000  00 

2,000  00 


454,000  00 


a 

-a 

0 

S 


$490  00 

90  00 

300  00 

420  00 


420  00 
7,020  00 


6,250  00 
5,400  00 


20.390  00 


$2,700  00 


$490  00 

120  00 

300  00 

780  00 

60  00 


8,100  00 
579  52 
648  00 

1.560  00 


12,637  52 


f  5,  400  00 
869  98 

36.960  00 
3.500  00 
6,000  00 
3.660  00 
6, 246  00 


62,635  98 


$100  00 


$300  00 

36  CO 

1, 482  00 


1.818  00 


$120  00 

27.000  00 

120  00 


27,240  00 
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INDIAN  TRUST  FUNDS— Continued. 


Stock. 


CHOCTAW  SCHOOL  FUND. 


State  of  MiMonri 

United  States  loan  of  1862. 


CREEK  ORPHANS. 

State  of  Kentucky 

Mifisouri 

Tenneiisee 

Virginia 


DELAWARE  GENERAL  FUND. 

State  of  Florida 

Georgia 

Louisiana 

If  issouri 

North  CArolina 

South  Carolina 

United  States  loan  of  1862 

United  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  railway,  E.  D 
United  States  5-20b 


DELAWARE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

United  States  loan  of  1862 

lOWAS. 

State  of  Florida 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

United  Stotes  loan  of  1862 

United  States  5-20s,  act  March  3, 1865  . 


KANSAS  SCHOOLS. 

State  of  Missouri 

United  States  loan  of  1862 

United  States  5-20s,  act  March  3, 1865 


OSAGE  SCHOOLS. 


State  of  Missouri 

United  States  loan  of  1862. 


KASKASKIAS.  PEORIAS,  WEAS,  AND  PIANKESHAWS 

State  of  Florida 

Kansas 

Louitiiana 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

United  States  loan  of  1862 

United  States  520's,  act  March  3, 1865 

United  States 520's 


s 

Pi 


6 
6 


5 
6 
5 
6 


7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


7 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


6 
6 
6 


6 
6 


7 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


s 


-2 


«"0    . 


I 


^  cuo 

■< 


s 


a 
o 
••» 
a 

9 

o 
S 
< 


$19.  000  00 
102,000  00 


121.000  00 


s 

3 

8 

a 
a 

< 


$1,000  00 
28,000  00 
20.000  00 
73.800  00 


122,  800  00 


$59. 
2. 

4. 

10. 

121. 

1. 

210. 

280, 

26. 


000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
3(J0  00 
coo  00 
400  00 


713,  700  00 


11.000  00 


$22,000  00 
17.  600  00 

9.000  00 
21,000  00 

3,000  00 
12,  500  00 

7.  000  00 


92,  100  00 


$2,000  00 

8,  100  00 

14.430  16 


24,530  16 


$7,000  00 
34,000  00 


41.000  00 


^^,000  00 

28,500  00 

15,000  00 

43,000  00 

3,000  00 

9,400  00 

6,800  00 

17. 400  00 


$1. 140  00 
6.120  00 


7.260  00 


$50  00 
1.G8OO0 
1,000  00 
4.429  00 


7,158  00 


$4,130  00 

120  00 

240  00 

600  00 

7,260  00 

GOOO 

12,61gOD 

16.800  00 

1.584  00 


43,412  00 


660  00 


$1,540  00 
1.239  00 
540  00 
1,260  00 
180  00 
750  00 
420  00 


5.922  00 


$120  00 
486  00 
865  81 


1.471  81 


420  OO 
2. 040  00 


2,400  00 


$2.590  00 

1.995  00 

900  00 

2.580  00 

180  00 

564  00 

408  00 

1,044  00 


160, 100  00 


10. 961  00 
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INDIAN  TRUST  FUNDS— Continued. 


Stock. 

• 

a 

5 
6 
5 
6 

a 
a 
o 

1 

•3 

a 

-5> 

•c 
o 

Amount  abstracted 
and  not  provided 
for  by  Congress. 

Amount  on  hand. 

Annual  interest. 

MENOMONEES. 
State  of  Kentucky 

• 

$77,000  00 

9,000  00 

19, 000  00 

57, 000  00 

$3,850  00 
540  00 

MisRouri 

Tennessee ....... 

950  00 

United  rSMit4«ff  loan  of  1862  ,  r   ,,     -  -     r 

3. 420  00 

162,000  00 

8,760  00 

6 
5 
6 
6 

OTTAWAS  AND  CHIPPKVVAS. 

State  of  Missouri 

$10, 000  00 
1,000  00 
3,000  00 
6,300  00 

$600  00 
59  00 

TennoHSee 

Virginia 

180  00 

United  States  loan  of  1862 

378  00 

20.300  00 

1  208  00 

5 
6 
6 

POTTAWATOMIEa,   (EDUCATION.) 

State  of  Indiana 

$67,000  00 

5,000  00 

94, 100  00 

$3,350  00 
300  00 

Missouri  ................................. 

United  States  loan  of  1862 

5,646  00 

............ 

166, 100  00 

9,296  00 

6 

5 

5 
6 
6 
5 
6 

POTTAWATCMULS,  (MILLS.) 

United  States  loan  of  1862 

$50. 100  00 

$3,006  CO 

SENEGAS. 

State  of  Kentucky 

$5,000  00 

$250  CO 

1        ~              ""        " 

SENEGAS  AND  SHAWNEES. 

State  of  Kentucky 

....... 

$5,000  00 

3,000  00 

400  00 

1,000  00 

6,761  12 

$250  00 
180  00 

Missouri 

............   '...a.  .«••... 

United  States  loan  of  1862 

24  CO 

United  States  loan  of  10-40'8 

50  00 

United  States  5-20's,  act  March  3.  1665 

405  67 

16,  161  12 

WJ  67 

6 
6 
6 

6 

STOCKBRIDOES  AND  MUNSEES. 

United  States  loan  of  1862 

$6,000  00 

$360  00 

' 

SAGS  AND  FOXES  OF  MISSOURI. 

United  States  5-20'8.  act  March  3. 1865 

$7, 000  CO 

$420  00 

TONA WANDA  BAND  OF  SENEGAS. 

United  States  loan  of  1862 

1 
1 

1 

! 

$86,950  00 

$5,217  00 

OrrAWAS    OF    BLANCHARD'S    fork    AND    ROCHE 

DE  B(£UF. 

United  States  5-20's.  act  March  3.  1865 

$12, 350  00 

$741  00 

1" 

1 
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No.  103  C. 

INDIAN  TRUST  FUNDS— Continued. 

No  3. — Statement  of  stocks  held  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  trust  for  various  ludin 
tribes,  showing  the  amount  now  on  hand;  also  the  amount  of  abstracted  bands  for  wkkk 
Congress  has  made  no  appropriation. 


Stock. 


State  of  Arkansai 

Florida 

Georgia 

Indiana 

KaoMui 

Kentncky 

Loutxiaua 

Maryland 

MiHKOuri 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Do 

Do 

Virginia 

United  StateN  loan  of  1862 

United  State*  loan  of  10-40'(i 

Unittd  Stutes  5-20'i).  act  March  3,  1865 

United  States  5-20'i*,  coupon 

I'uited  Stnt*-8  loan  of  1865 


Per 
cent. 


6 
7 
6 
5 
7 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
5i 
6 
6 
6 
5 
6 
6 
6 
United  States  liwue  to  Union  Pacific  railway,  eastern  division 6 


Amount  on 
hand. 


190. 
132, 

a. 

69, 

4«, 

94. 

37, 

14. 

105, 

205. 

125, 

165, 

66, 

616. 

806. 

762, 

32, 

bt5, 

43. 

104, 

200, 


000  00 
000  00 
500  00 
000  00 
100  00 
000  00 
000  00 
499  74 
OOU  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
666 
000 
800  00 
550  00 
200  00 
700  00 
800  00 
100  00 
000  00 


Amount 
abstracted. 


*tl,O0O0t 


50,000  00 
21,000  00 


66 
00 


13,000  00 


3,976,916  40 


84.000  0D 


*  Bond  in  the  hands  of  Hon.  G.  N.  Fitch. 


No.  104. 


DEPART^EENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

Office  Indian  Affairs^  November  1, 1868. 

Sir  :  On  the  1st  of  November,  1867, 1  submitted  to  honorable  Charles 
E.  Mix,  then  Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  a  statement  of  the 
financial  transactions  in  Indian  trust  lands  occurring  during  the  year 
prior  to  November  1,  1867. 

I  have  now  the  honor  to  submit  a  report  relative  to  the  same  class  of 
accounts  during  the  interim  of  November  1. 1867,  aud  Ist  of  November, 
1868,  which  report  is  based  upon  the  records  and  trust  land  accounts  of 
the  Indian  office. 


WINNEBAGO  LAND  ACCOUNT. 

The  last  regidar  sale  of  Winnebago  trust  land  occurred  on  the  15th  of 
Mai-ch,  1867,  when  29,629.40  acres  were  awarded  to  bidders^  and  pa^^ment 
received  for  16,144.69  acres  prior  to  November  1, 1867.     One  award  of 
160  acres  had  been  forfeited. 
Number  of  acres  on  which  pai'tial  payment  had 

been madeatthat  date 13, 204.  71 

One  award  in  suspense 120. 00 

13, 324.  71 

Number  of  acres  on  which  final  payment  has  been  received 
during  the  year  ending  November  1,  1868,  including  one 

award  which  was  in  suspense  November  1 ,  1867 10, 938. 24 

Number  of  acres  remaining  November  1, 1868,  on  which  par- 
tial payments  have  been  received 2, 386. 47 
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The  number  of  acresremainingunawarcledatthe  saleof  March 

15, 1867,  was 3, 660. 95 

Number  of  acres  awarded  and  forfeited 160. 00 

Number  of  acre«  subject  to  sale  November  1,  1868 3, 829.  95 

Avails  of  10,938.24  acres  on  which  final  payment  has  been 

received  during  the  year  ending  November!,  1868 $22, 252  39 

Amount  deposited  in  the  treasurv  of  the  United  ===== 

States r $22, 157  54 

Winnebago  certificates  of  indebtedness  and  interest 

on  same,  surrendered  in  payment  for  land^ 94  85 

22,  252  39 

The  Winnebago  certificates  of  indebtedness  outstanding 
November  1,  1867,  exclusive  of  interest  due  on   same, 

amoimt^d  to $2,  637  30 

Amount  of  principal  since  paid $79  15  79  15 

Amoimt  of  interest  paid  on  same 15  70 

Amount  paid  for  certificate  and  interest 94  85 

Amount  of  unredeemed  principal 2, 558  15 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  has  sold  1,276.40  acres  of 
Winnebago  Indian  lands  under  the  directions  of  that  office,  during  the 
interim  of  October  1,  1867,  and  September  30, 1868,  for  which  there  was 
received  $3, 201  90. 

The  Winnebago  lands  sold  by  the  General  Land  Office  were  sold  under 
the  act  of  February  23,  1863. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  has  also  sold 

SIOUX  INDIAN  LANDS. 

These  lands  were  sold  under  the  aet  of  March  3,  1863. 
Nimiber  of  acres  sold  during  the  interim  of  October  1, 1867,  and  Sep- 
tember 30, 1868,  76,256  84.   Amount  received  for  the  same,  $150, 017  31. 

KANSAS  LAND  ACCOUNT. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  this  account  since  the  date  of  the  last 
annual  report,  the  sale  of  these  lands  having  been  suspended  by  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  consideration  of  a  treaty  made 
with  the  Kansas  Indians  on  the  13th  of  Februaiy,  1867,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  which,  if  the  said  treaty  be  hereafter  approved  by  the  Unitecl 
States  Senate^  and  confirmed  by  the  President,  the  government  will  as- 
sume the  liabilities  of  said  Indians,  and  pay  them  for  the  land,  now  held 
in  trust  for  their  benefit. 

Total  number  of  acres  unsold  November  1,  1868, 128,853.31. 

Total  amount  of  the  principal  Kansas  certificates  unredeemed  Novem- 
ber 1,  1868,  $118,597  12. 

SACS  AND  FOXES  OF  THE  MISSOURI   LAND  ACCOUNT. 

There  has  been  no  regular  sale  of  this  class  of  trust  land  during  the 
past  year.  Suspended  cases  in  two  instances  of  purchasers  at  last  sale 
have  been  reviewed  by  the  department  and  decision  rendered  favorable 
to  the  purchasers. 

Number  of  acres  of  land  included  in  the  above  cases,  402.59;  amount 
of  currency  received  for  the  same,  $528  64;  number  of  acres  unsold 
November  1, 1868,  6,360.24. 
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SACS  AND  FOXES  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  LAND  ACCOUNT. 

Siiice  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report,  a  treaty  concluded  with  these 
Indians,  February  18, 1867,  was  ratified  by  the  Senate,  with  amendments 
July  25,  1868.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  treaty  the  sale  of  this  class 
of  trust  land  is  virtually  transferred  to  the  supervision  of  the  General 
Land  Office.  Provision  is  also  made  to  pay  the  outstanding  indebtedness 
of  the  tribe,  represented  by  scrip  issued  under  the  provisions  of  previous 
treaties,  and  the  interest  thereon,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
lands  ceeded  in  said  treaty. 

Certiftcatesof  indebtedness  outstanding  November  1,1868,  as  follows: 

Tmders'  scrip  (principal) $13, 106  76 

Stevens's  scrip  (principal) 13,  467  S3 

Amount  of  outstanding  certificates 26,  574  59 


CHIPPEWA  AND  MUNSEE  LAND  ACCOUNT. 

No  sales  of  these  lands  have  occurred  during  the  year ;  number  of 
acres  remaining  unsold  November  1,  1868,  2,815.84. 

•     OTTAWA  INDIAN  RESERVATION. 

Twenty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  and  twenty 
seven  hundredths  of  an  acre  of  this  reservation  have  been  sold  by  agenU 
of  the  Interior  Department.  The  sales  having  been  commenced  in  June, 
1864. 

Prior  to  April  1, 1867,  the  special  agent  who  had  charge  of  the  sale 
had  received  as  partial  payment  on  lands  sold  by  him,  $45,022  10. 

Under  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Agent  Wiley  was 
instructed  by  office  letter  of  September  16, 1867,  to  receive  the  final  pay- 
ments on  the  sales  made  by  the  former  special  agent. 

Amoiuit  received  and  transmitted  to  the  department  by  Agent  Wiley, 
as  final  pavments,  and  covered  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  as 
per  certificate  of  deposit,  dated  February  11,  1868,  $6,618  18. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report,  the  balance  of  the  reserva- 
tion, containing  7,857.68  acres,  has  been  sold,  under  the  directions  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  the  Ottawa  university  of  Kansas,  the 
trustees  of  the  university  ha\'ing  filed  a  bond  dated  December  3, 1867, 
for  the  payment  of  the  appraised  value  of  said  lands  within  one  year 
from  the  date  of  said  bond. 

KASKASKIAS,  PEORIAS,  WEAS,  AND  PIANKESHAWS,  TEN   SECTION 

NATIONAL  RESERVATION. 

Disposed  of  under  the  pro^isions  of  13th  article  of  the  treaty  made 
with  them  May  30,  1854. 

The  number  of  acres  originally  in  the  reservation  was 6, 395. 98 

Number  of  acres  allotted  to  Felix  Larrimer  and  Anthony 

Shields  in  1864 321.55 

Total 6,  074. 43 


Number  of  acres  sold  to  purchasers  under  contract  with  the  chiefs  of 
said  Indians  and  carried  into  effect  by  order  of  the  President,  April  11, 
1868,  5,312.82.    Number  of  acres  unsold  November  1, 1868,  761.61. 
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The  members  .of  the  tribe  have  proposed  to  purchase  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  balance  of  the  unsold  land,  which  they  desire  to  pay  for  from 
their  distributive  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  balance  of  the  reservation. 

The  avails  of  5,312.82  acres,  including  interest  on  deferred  pajinents, 
amounting  to  $22,338  14,  have  been  deposited  in  the  treasury  to  the 
credit  of  the  proper  fund. 

POTTAWATOMIES  LAND  ACCOUNT. 

Under  the  provisions  of  an  amendment  made  by  the  Senate  to  the 
second  article  of  a  treaty  concluded  with  the  Pottawatomies  February 
27, 1867,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  issued  a  certificate  of  purchase 
of  339,248.57  acres  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  Eailroad 
Company  at  one  dollar  per  acre,  the  same  company  having  previously 
filed  its  bond  in  double  the  aggregate  amount  of  purchase  to  pay  for 
said  lands  within  five  years  from  date  of  purchase. 

CHEROKEE  NEUTRAL  LANDS. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  17th  article  of  a  treaty  and  the  amend- 
ments thereto  made  between  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee  nation 
of  Indians,  proclaimed  August  11, 1866,  a  contract  was  entered  into  by 
Secretary  Harlan  with  the  American  Emigrant  Company,  stipulating  for 
the  sale  to  the  said  company  of  Cherokee  neutral  lands  in  the  State  of 
Kansas  containing  800,000  acres,  more  or  less,  partially  on  long  credit, 
at  $1  per  acre,  subject  to  the  limitations  and  restrictions  of  the  17th 
article  of  said  treaty  as  amended.  As  stipulated  in  said  contract  a  first 
payment  of  $25,000  was  made  by  said  company  August  30, 1866,  date  of 
execution  of  said  contract. 

Secretary  Browning  regarding  the  above  contract  of  sale  as  not  being 
in  conformity  with  said  treaty  and  amendments  thereto,  and  the  Attor- 
ney General,  to  whom  the  question  was  submitted,  sustaining  the  views 
of  Secretary  Browning,  a  supplemental  article  to  the  treaty  of  July  19, 
1866  was  concluded  on  the  27th  of  April,  1868,  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Cherokee  nation,  and  ratified  June  10, 1868.  Under  the  provis- 
ions of  the  supplemental  article,  the  American  Emigrant  Company 
assigned,  for  a  consideration,  all  its  right  and  title  in  said  lands  to  James 
F.  Joy,  the  said  Joy  assuming  all  the  obligations  of  said  company  under 
their  contract  modified  as  provided  in  the  supplemental  article  of  the 
29th  of  AprU. 

The  total  number  of  acres  contained  in  the  whole 

area  of  the  Cherokee  neutral  lands  is 799, 614.72 

Amount  occupied  by  $50-improvement  settlers, 

17th  article  treaty 7, 291.03 

Occupied  by  pre-emption  claimants,  17th  article 

treaty 146, 052.07 

Occupied  by  Indian  settlers,  19th  article  treaty        6, 071.93 
Area  of  unoccupied  lands  sold  to  Mr.  Joy  under 

his  contract , 640, 199.69 

799, 614.72 

Number  of  acres  reported  for  patent  to  James  F. 
Joy,  October  13,  1868 108, 169.70 
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For  further  information  in  relation  to  the  Cherokee .  neutral  lands,  I 
submit  a  general  synopsis  of  the  area«  and  valuations  of  the  land  taken 
from  the  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  make  the  appraisement 
As  regards  the  correctness  of  this  synopsis  it  may  be  well  to  state  that 
owing  to  the  voluminous  character  of  the  appraisers'  report,  and  its  hav- 
ing been  so  recently  transmitted  to  this  office,  sufficient  time  has  not 
elapsed  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  the  same.  I  also  submit  a 
consolidated  statement  presenting  in  a  more  concise  manner  the  trust 
land  accounts  than  is  reported  as  above  in  detail,  which  I  trust  will  be 
found  satisfactorj\ 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

LONSVILLE  TWITCHELL, 
Clerk  in  charge  of  Indian  Trust  Funds. 
Hon.  K  G.  Taylor, 

Commissioner  Indian  Affairs. 
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General  synopsis  of  the  areas  and  valuations j  Cherokee  neutral  lands. 

Acres, 
Total  area  of  Cherokee  neutral  lands  by  the  government  survey,  Com- 
missioner's ' '  Tablet  "and  *  *  General  Synopsw  " 799, 614. 72 

Total  area  of  occupied  lands  as  shown  by  ''  Tract  Book  "  and  ''Tablet "..  159, 415. 03 

Total  area  of  unoccupied  lands  as  shown  by  *  *  Tract  Book  "  and  *  *  Tablet " .  640, 1 99. 69 


Total  area  occupied  oy  $50-improvement  settlers,  17th  article 7, 291. 03 

Total  area  occupied  by  pre>emption  claimants,  17th  article  amendment.. .  146, 052. 07 

Total  area  occupied  by  Indian  settlers  under  19th  article 6, 071. 93 

Total  area  as  shown  above 799,614.72 


Total  value  of  Cherokee  neutral  lands  as  reported  by  the  commissioners  of 

appraisal $1,200,665  99i 

Total  value  of  occupied  lands 307,997  68^ 

Total  value  of  lands  occupied  by  $50-improvement  claimants 14, 634  36f 

Total  value  of  lands  occupied  by  pre-emption  claimants 280, 076  55^ 

Total  value  of.  land  occupied  by  Indian  settlers 13, 286  76^ 

Total  value  of  unoccupied  lands 892,668  30f 

Total  value  as  shown  above 1,200,665  99J 

Average  valuation  of  the  whole  tract,  per  acre |1  50^,  nearly. 

Average  valuation  of  occupied  lands 1  93|,  nearly. 

Average  valuation  of  unoccupied  lands... 1  39|+ 

Average  valuation  of  lands  occupied  by  |50-improvement  settlers  under 

17th  article 2  OOf— 

Average  valuation  of  lands  occupied  by  pre-emption  settlers  under  amend- 
ment to  17th  article 1  91| — 

Average  valuation  of  lands  occupied  and  reserved  by  Indian  settlers,  under 

19th  article 2  18H- 

Acres. 

Total  area  of  timber  land  on  said  tract 84,848.00 

Total  area  of  prairie  land  on  said  tract 714,766.72 

Total  area,  as  shown  above 799,614.72 

...    ,.i     I  ^ 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

Acres. 

Total  area  of  improved  lands 28,379.00 

■     '  ■     ■  ■        ■ — ' 

Total  value  of  improvements $590,905  00 
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No.  106,—Stmtenunt  showing  tke  population  of  variouM  Indian  iribes  kg  oUperiuUndeneia. 


Snperlntendency  and  agency. 


WoBkin^Um. 


Takama... 
Qalnaieltf  . 
Sklallams  . 
Bkokomiiih 
Makaha  ... 
Puvallaps . 
ColvUle... 


CkUifamU, 

BoaDdVallflj 

Hoopa  Valley 

Smith  River 

Tule  River 

MUrion  Indian! 

Coahuilaa 

Klng'if  River  and  other  banda. 


Arixona, 


Papagoe.... 

River  tribes 

OrtgOH, 

Umatilla  Reserve 

Warm  Spring  Reserve , 

Grand  Ronde  Reesrve 

Alsea 

SIletB 

Klamath  Snakes 

Tribes  not  under  snpervlslon  of  any 
agent. 

UtdL 


Eastern  Shoshones 

Northwestern  Shoshones 

Western  Shoshones 

Qoship  and  Weber  Utes 

Utahs 

Hixed  Shoshones,  Bannacks,  Ae. 

Bannacks 

Shoshones 

Pl-Utes 

Washoes 


New  Mexito, 

Bosque  Redondo 

Cimarron 

Abiqnin 

Pueblos 

Meacalero  Apaches 


Colorado, 

Denver 

Conejos 

Dakotm, 

Yaneton 

Ponca 

Upper  Missoorl  Slonx. . . 


Fort  Berthold. 


Flatheada 
Blackfeat. 


Monttnuu 


Tribes. 


Takamas,  Klikitats.  &c 

Qnlnnlelts,  Quillehutes,  Qneets,  Hobs,  Ac 

Sk  lallams.  See 

Skokomish,  Tonanda,  See 

Makahs 

Pnyallups,  Kisquillls,  See 

Cofville,  Spokanes,  Pend  d'Orellles 


Pitt  River  Wylackles.  Ac ... . 

Various  bands 

Humboldt  Wylackles 

Owen  River  and  Tule  River. 
Various  bands 


Popnlmtl<ni.      TotaL 


Papagos,  Plmas.  Marieopas,  Ac 

Apaches,  Yumas,  Hohaves,  Hnallpali,  ite. 


Walla- Wallas,  Cayuses,  &e 

Wacoes  Deschutes 

Fifteen  tribes 

Cooses,  Umpqnas 

Fourteen  bands  and  tribes 

Klamath.  Modoc,  and  four  bands  of  Snakes. 


Utahs  and  Utes 
, do , 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Pi-Utes. 

do 

do. 

do. 


Navi^}oes  at  reservation  and  Navajoef  at  large 

Maquaohe  Utes 

Jlcarilla  Apaches 

Pueblos 

Mescalero  A  paehes 

Captives  held  In  peonage 


Grand  River  and  Uintah  Utes. 
Tabequache  Utes 


Yaneton  Slouz 

Poncas  

Lower  Bm]6s 

Lower  Yanctonals 

Two  Kettle  Sioux 

Blackfeet 

Ifinneeonjous  ^ 

Uncpapas 

Ogallallas 

Upper  Yanctonals 

Sans  Arc 

Wahpeton  Sioux,  Sue 

Arickarees 

Oros  Ventres 

Mandans 

Assinaboines 

SlMetons  and  other  Sioux 


Flatheads 

Upper  Pend  d'Orellles  and  Kootenays. 

Blackfeet 

Pl»gans 

Bloods 

Oros  Ventres 


3,400 
650 
600 
400 
685 
S50 

3,000 


975 

725 

374 

&51 

*3,300 

M.OIJO 

'14.900 


J2.t03 
19,570 


847 

975 

*1,407 

^525 

*2,288 

*4.0tJ0 

*900 


9,000 
1,800 
2,000 
1,750 
15,300 
2,400 


•1,500 

•2.000 

•4.200 

•500 


8,000 

1,418 

878 

•7.000 

•750 

•2,000 


2,500 
2,500 


2,500 

979 

1.600 

2,250 

750 

1,200 

3,060 

3,000 

3,0GO 

2,400 

720 

1.637 

•1.500 

•400 

•400 

•2.640 

•3.500 


500 
1.500 
2,980 
4.900 
2.300 
3,000 


23^  se 

31.  ni 


10^943 


25,29 


8, 


20,  OX 
5,000 


31,534 


•  Report  of  1867. 
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Vo.  lOS.— Statement  ekawing  the  population  ofvariou$  Indian  trihei,  frc— Continued. 


Sapeiintendency  and  agency. 


lfafiX«M— Continntd. 


Nonktm, 

Wlnnel>«go 

Omahm 

Ottoe 

Pawnee 

Great  Nemaha 

Upper  Platte 


Central. 

Pettawatotnles , 

Saet  and  Foxes 

Chlppe  WAS  and  Mnnseet 

Osaf(e  River  Agency  Indians 

Sbawneet 

Dela  wares 

Neoeho 

Kansas 

KickapooB 

Ottowas 

Kiowas  aadComanches 

Arapahoes,  Cheyennes,  ite 

Southern, 

Creek a 

Cherokee 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 

Wiehlto , 


nrDiPiNDiirr  aoknciis. 
OreenBay  .«. 


Cblppewas  of  the  MlaslaBippi 


Chlppewas  of  Lake  Superior  . . . 

Wandering  bands  in  Iowa 

Wandering  bands  In  Wisconsin. 


Mackinac 


New  York. 


Grand  total. 


Tribes. 


River  Crows 

Mountain  Crows 

WinnebagoM 

Oroahas 

Ottoesaod  Missotolas 

Pawnees 

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Missouri 

lowas 

BmI6  and  Ogallallah  Sioux 

Cheyennes , 

Arapaboes 

Santee  Sioux 

Pottawatomlet 

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  MlsaisaippL 

Chlppewas  and  Christian 

Miamles,  Planke^aws,  Kaskaskias,  and  Weas 

Shawnees 

Delawares 

Owages 

Qnapaws 

Senecas  and  Shawnees 

Senecas  

Kansas  or  Blaws 

Kickapoos 

Ottowas 

Kiowas  and  Comanches 

Arapaboes,  Cheyennes,  and  Apaches 

Creeks 

Cherokees 

Choctaws 

Chickasaws 

Seminoles 

Wicliitas 

Keechiea 

Wacoes • 

Tawaccaras 

Caddoes  and  lonles 

Shawnees 

DelawanM 

Other  Indians  belonging  to  some  of  tbeae 
tribes  not  at  their  agencies. 


Stockbridges  and  Munteet. 

Oneidas 

Menomonees 


Mississippi  bands 

Pillager  and  Winnebagoahlsh. 

Red  Lake  bands 

Pembina  bands 


Various  bands  . . 
Sacs  and  Foxes. 
Winnebagoes . . . 
Pottawatomies.. 


Chlppewas  of  Lake  Superior. 

Otrawas  and  Chlppewas 

Chlppewas  of  Saginaw 

Pottawatomies  of  Huron 


Cattaraugus 

Caynaas 

Onondagas  with  Senacas 

Allegany 

Tooawandas 

Tuscaroras 

Oneidas 

Oneidas  with  Onondagas 
Onondagas 


Poptilatlon. 


3.900 
8,900 


1.918 

1,003 

471 

3.831 

88 

246 

•7,885 

a  800 

*750 

*1.340 


1,995 

693 

84 

984 

649 

•1,058 

3»490 

281 

205 

101 

539 

269 

•200 

♦4,000 

•3,600 


•12,294 

•14,000 

•12.500 

•4,500 

1,950 

280 

133 

135 

157 

480 

650 

76 

1,000 


400 
1,218 
1,418 


2,166 

1.899 

1,183 

931 


•700 
*650 


1,060 

5,258 

1,555 

232 


•1.374 
•J50 
•143 
•897 
•581 
•367 
•192 
•98 
•325 


Total 


19,900 


17 


17, 


48,149 


3,036 


6.179 

•4.900 

•264 


1,350 


8,099 


4,138 


296,588 


•  Report  of  1867. 
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APPENDIX  IS^O.   1. 

WASHINGTON  CiTY,  December  11,  1868. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Indian  peace  commission  at  a  meeting  held  in  Chicago, 
Illinois,  on  the  9th  day  of  October  last.  These  resolutions  constitute  the 
report  of  said  commission,  which  I  was  directed,  on  their  behalf,  to  sub- 
mit to  you. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  G.  TAYLOR, 
President  of  the  Indian  Pea>ce  Commission. 

The  President  of  the  United  States. 


Chicago,  Illinois,  October  9, 1868. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Indian  peace  commission  held  this  day  the  follow- 
ing resolutions,  embodying  the  views  of  the  commission,  were  adopted, 
to  wit: 

Besolvedy  That  this  commission  recommend  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Congress  that  full  provisions  be  at  once  made  to  feed, 
clothe,  and  protect  all  Indians  of  the  Crow,  Blackfeet,  Piegan,  Gros  Ven- 
tres, Sioux,  Ponca,  Cheyenne,  Arapahoe,  Apache,  Kiowa,  and  Comanche 
nations  of  Indians,  who  now  have  located  or  may  hereafter  locate  per- 
manently on  their  respective  agricultural  reservations. 

Besolvedj  That  the  treaties  of  said  tribes  with  United  States,  whether 
ratified  or  not,  should  be  considered  to  be  and  remain  in  fidl  force  as  to 
all  Indians  of  such  tribes  as  now  have  or  may  hereafter  have  their  homes 
upon  the  agricidtural  reservations  described  in  their  resi)ective  treaties, 
and  no  others. 

Eesolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  commission  the  time  has  come 
when  the  government  should  cease  to  recognize  the  Indian  tribes  as 
"domestic  dependent  nations,''  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  required  to 
recognize  them  as  such  by  existing  treaties,  and  by  treaties  made  but 
not  yet  ratified;  that  hereafter  all  Indians  should  be  considered  and  held 
to  be  individually  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  except  where 
and  while  it  is  otherwise  provided  in  said  treaties,  and  that  they  should 
be  entitled  to  the  same  protection  from  said  laws  as  other  persons  owing 
allegiance  to  the  government  enjoy. 

Rdsolved^  That  the  recent  outrages  and  depredations  committed  by  the 
Indians  of  the  plains  justify  the  government  in  abrogating  those  clauses 
of  the  ti'eaties  made  in  October,  1867,  at  Medicine  Lodge  creek,  which 
secure  to  them  the  right  to  roam  and  hunt  outside  their  reservations ; 
that  all  said  Indians  should  be  requested  to  remove  at  once  to  said  reser- 
vations and  remain  within  them,  except  that  after  peace  shall  have  been 
restored,  hunting  parties  may  be  permitted  to  cross  their  boundaries  with 
wiitten  authority  from  their  agent  or  superintendent.    And 

Resolved  further^  That  military  force  should  be  used  to  compel  the  re- 
moval into  said  reservations  of  all  such  Indians  as  may  refuse  to  go,  after 
due  notice  has  been  given  to  them  that  provision  has  been  made  to  feed 
and  protect  them  within  the  same. 
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Resolvedj  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  commission  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  should  be  transferred  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  the 
Department  of  War, 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  sei-vant, 

I^.  G.  TAYLOR, 
President  of  the  Indian  Peace  Commission. 

Attest :  A.  S.  H.  WHITE,  Sea^etary. 


APPENDIX  No.  2. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  4,  1868. 

Dear  Sir:  The  despatches  of  yesterday,  published  in  the  papers,  of 
an  engagement  a  few  days  ago  between  a  detachment  of  United  States 
troops  and  a  camp  of  Cheyenne  Indians,  near  the  Washita  river,  Indian 
TeiTitory,  give  me  apprehensions  of  a  serious  and  protiacted  war  as 
the  consequence.  I  believe  that  attack  by  the  army  upon' a  detached 
village  of  Cheyenne  Indians,  numbering  53  lodges,  and  the  killing  of  a 
dozen  of  the  53  warriofs,  attended  with  a  loss  of  25  or  30  soldiers,  will 
result  in  the  imion  of  all  the  Indians  south  of  the  40th  de^p:ee  north 
latitude  and  w^est  of  Kansas  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Indian  ter- 
ritory, (not  even  excepting  the  Utes,  who  for  many  years  have  been  at 
war  with  the  plains  Indians  and  at  peace  with  the  whites,)  in  a  war 
against  the  army  and  the  people  on  the  border,  unless  this  war  policy  is 
immediately  abandoned  and  your  department  enabled  to  give  positive 
and  sufficient  guarantees  of  protection  and  a  faithful  fulfilihent  of  all 
treaty  stipulations  entered  into  with  the  different  tribes. 

This  must  be  done  at  once,  or  there  will  be  a  war  in  the  west  of  such 
fearful  magnitude,  extending,  as  it  undoubtedly  will,  through  the- Terri- 
tories of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Colorado  and  Utah,  along  the  frontier 
of  Texas  and  Kansas,  an  area  of  over  half  a  million  of  square  miles,  as 
to  require  an  immense  army  and  vast  expense  to  protect  the  exposed 
settlements  and  routes  of  travel. 

I  have  no  hesitancy  in  expressing  my  convictions,  (as  I  did  to  the 
commission  at  its  last  meeting,)  that  the  present  conflict  grew  out  of  a 
delay  in  carrying  out  a  treaty  agreement  with  the  Cheyenne  Indians, 
could  easily  have  been  avoided,  is  imnecessary  and  dishonorable  to  all 
connected  with  it ;  moreover,  that  it  was  not  only  for  the  intei*est  of  the 
Kiowas,  Comanches,  Apaches,  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  under  the 
then  existing  circumstances,  to  make  war,  but  an  absolute  necessity  for 
them  as  their  only  means  of  self-preservation  and  safety. 

I  am  firmly  of  opinion  now,  as  at  the  time  of  adjournment^  that  the 
peace  commission  committed  a  fatal  error  in  adjourning  sine  die  without 
another  effort  for  peace;  but  that  has  passed,  and  it  only  remains  to  con- 
sider the  present  state  of  Indian  affairs,  and  if  possible  secure  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  ward  off  the  Indian  war  that  now  threatens  the 
country.  If  the  commission  of  a  crime  by  two  Cheyennes,  or  200  Chey- 
ennes as  some  assert,  a  crime  which  the  Lidians  themselves  condemned 
and  were  ready  to  punish  the  perpetrators,  should,  through  the  stujud 
and  criminal  blundering  of  mihtary  officers,  cidminate  in  the  confedera- 
tion of  five  powerM  tribes  in  war,  what  must  be  the  result  of  an  attack 
upon  a  small  detached  camp  of  men,  women  and  children,  who  were  eW- 
dently  moving  south  to  avoid  contact  with  the  troops — an  attack  that 
notifies  the  Indians  of  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  army  to  exter- 
minate them! 
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I  have  been  among  these  same  Indians  frequently  since  1861.  At  that 
time  I  was  ordered  in  command  of  troops  to  Fort  Wise,  since  called  Fort 
Lyon,  Colorado  Territory — the  agency  of  all  the  tribes  now  at  war;  have 
had  much  to  do  with  them.  I  know,  and  eveiy  one  knows  that  has  had 
any  personal  experience  with  and  knowledge  of  these  Indians,  that  they 
wiU  keep  the  peace  if  they  can;  that  they  were  never  the  first  to  go  to  war, 
and  were  never  the  first  to  violate  the  terms  of  their  treaties,  making  no 
concession  to  the  clamor  raised  against  the  Indian,  no  compromises  with 
the  conspiracy  that  contemplates  the  commission  of  an  infamous  crime  in 
the  destruction  of  that  unfortunate  i)eople  merely  for  speculating  and 
political  ends.  I  assert  that  they  appreciate  and  will  imitate  honorable 
warfare.  We  complain  of  their  atrocities,  (which  cannot  be  justified 
or  even  excused,)  forgetting  that  our  own  people  have  for  generations — 
for  centuries — committed  as  cruel  and  disgusting  barbarities  upon  the 
Indians,  giving  them  as  the  weaker  party  the  advantage  of  a  plea  of 
doing  all  they  do  "only  in  retaliation."  We  repeat  the  fatal  error  of 
luiderrating  their  capacity  for  a  protracted  and  successful  guerilla  war- 
fare, and  persist  in  pursuing  and  punishing  the  innocent  instead  of  the 
guilty.  More  intent  in  attacking  the  villages  containing  the  women  and 
children  than  the  active  war  parties,  which,  of  course  is  considered  by 
the  Indians  not  a  war  against  a  single  tribe  in  punishment  for  real  or 
fancied  outrages,  but  a  war  for  the  extermination  of  their  race  can 
they  by  any  knoAvn  powers  of  reasoning  come  to  any  other  conclusion 
from  what  has  happened  to  them  during  the  last  four  years  I  can  they 
from  the  treatment  of  their  ancestors  for  the  last  300  years! 

The  Cheyennes  cannot  forget  the  assassination  and  mutilation  of  120 
of  their  men,  women  and  children  at  Sand  creek  in  1864,  while  in  the 
employ  and  under  the  protection  of  the  government.  They  cannot  fail 
to  remember  their  acceptance  of  an  invitation  in  the  spring  of  1867,  to 
come  in  to  Fort  Larned,  Kansas,  with  their  families,  to  confer  with  a 
prominent  officer  of  the  army,  and  the  advantage  taken  of  their  confi- 
dence to  destroy  their  \'illage  and  force  them  to  war. 

The  other  tribes  are  not  so  stupid  as  not  to  understand  all  these  things, 
to  comprehend  their  intent,  and  apprehend  their  import.  To  them  it  is  a 
proclamation  of  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  whites  to  exterminate 
them  all,  men,  women  and  children.  I  will  not  insult  the  intelligence  of 
any  man  by  asking  what  he  would  do  under  like  circumstances;  we  all 
know  what  he  should  do,  and  the  Indian  is  not  wanting  in  courage,  manly 
spirit  and  common  sense. 

The  practice  of  holding  an  entire  race  responsible  for  the  alleged  crim- 
inal acts  of  a  few  must  be  speedily  abandoned  or  an  alarming  state  of 
wars  will  continue  to  exist  on  the  western  border,  involving  the  death 
of  hundrexis,  if  not  thousands,  of  enterprising,  industrious  and  deserving 
pioneers  who  have  settled  there  in  fancied  security',  depending  upon  this 
government  for  peace  and  safety,  yet  they  find  proceedings  tolerated  that 
exposes  them  to  the  greatest  peril,  for  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Indians  in 
war  to  strike  their  enemy  at  the  weakesit  point. 

The  border  settlers  deserve  better  treatment  and  should  not  be  sacri- 
ficed to  a  spirit  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  some,  and  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  many  to  make  money,  men  ever  ready  (and  too  often  successful)  to 
provoke  an  Indian  war  merely  to  gratify  this  ruling  passion. 

During  the  summer  of  1865,  after  the  Sand  creek  massacre,  and  during 
the  continuance  of  a  war  that  followed  as  a  consequence  of  that  cowardly 
and  infamous  atrocity.  Congress  saw  the  necessity  of  a  radical  change  in 
the  administration  of  Indian  afiairs,  and  delegated  a  committee  of  their 
own  numbers,  including  the  then  President^ro  fe?w.of  the  Senate,  to  pro- 
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ceed  at  once  to  the  Indian  country,  ascertain  the  cause  of  troubles,  and 
suggest  a  remedy.  These  distinguished  gentlemen  faithfully  performed 
the  work  assigned  them ;  reported  as  the  cause  of  Indian  wars  the  fact 
that  the  Indian  was  an  outlaw  and  the  remedy  a  very  simple  one,  viz : 
the  extension  of  the  law  over  the  Indian  country.  To  secure  this  they 
prepared  an  act  which  passed  the  Senate  by  a  considerable  majority,  but 
it  was  afterwards  defeated  in  the  House.  This  committee  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  conferring  with  the  then  hostile  tribe.  The  Cheyennes  heard  of 
their  coming  and  stood  ready  to  meet  and  did  meet  them  in  council,  where 
an  agreement  of  peace  was  made  and  faithfully  adhered  to  by  the  Indians 
until  the  burning  of  their  village  two  years  after. 

In  1867  war  again  existed  on  the  plains,  attended  with  a  fearful  loss 
of  life,  a  serious  interference  with  settlement  and  travel,  and  an  immense 
expense  of  treasure.  The  Indian  peace  commission  was  created  by  act 
of  Congress  approved  by  the  President  on  the  20th  July;  this  commis- 
sion was  sent  out  to  meet  the  hostile  Indians,  which  was  easily  done 
council  with  them  was  held,  hostilities  on  their  part  stayed,  and  terms  of 
settlement  agreed  upon,  after  which  the  commission  reported  to  Congress 
not  only  the  cause  of  Indian  wars,  but  suggested  the  remedy.  The  ban 
of  outlawry  must  be  removed  from  the  Indian,  the  protection  of  law 
extended  over  him,  civilization,  education,  liberty  and  a  permanent  home 
guaranteed  to  him  and  his  forever.  Unfortunately  for  the  country  and 
5ie  peace  of  the  plains  these  recommendations  have  not  yet  been  acted 
upon. 

Both  the  congressional  committee  and  the  Indian  peace  commissiou 
have  accumulated  a  mass  of  evidence  in  reference  to  the  more  recent 
outbreaks,  and  in  every  case  the  fault  was  with  the  whites  instead  of 
the  Indians;  consequently  the  latter  cannot  justly  be  censured  for  their 
resistance ;  certainly  not  if  we  concede  to  them  the  common  rights  of 
humanity,  that  of  self-preservation.  The  commissioners,  and  all  who 
will  carefully  examine  the  record,  must  of  necessity  conclude  that  the 
Indians  are  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  permanent  and  honorable  peace. 
Peace  can  be  and  made  retained  at  any  time  when,  as  a  condition,  justice, 
protection,  and  good  faith  can  be  promised  and  guaranteed.  Until  that 
is  done,  we  can  expect  nothing  but  war,  massacre,  and  destruction  of 
property. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  call  the  attention  of  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  this  subject,  and  urge  the  immediate  and  uncon- 
ditional abandonment  of  the  present  war  policy;  the  disbandment  of 
all  the  volunteers  now  in  the  Indian  country  waging  war;  the  control  of 
the  army  as  a  national  police  force  to  preserve  the  peace  on  the  plains, 
protecting  without  partiality  all  parties,  white  men  and  Indians ;  resti'ain 
the  officers  from  proclaiming  war  against  any  of  the  tribes;  then  send 
your  agents  to  bring  in  the  Indians  to  their  reservations;  there  protect 
them  from  attack  and  outrage,  and  secure  the  just  fulfilment  of  all  treaties 
with  them.  When  that  is  done,  there  will  be  no  trouble  to  induce  the 
Indians  themselves  to  arrest,  try,  and  punish  those  of  their  own  number 
who  deserve  punishment.  Of  course,  this  can  only  be  done  upon  a  good 
and  sufficient  guarantee,  one  which  the  Indians  themselves  will  be  satis- 
fied with  as  efficient  and  permanent. 

Failing  to  accomplish  this,  insist,  if  war  is  to  be  carried  on,  it  shall  at 
least  be  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  civilized  nations,  so  far  as  to 
respect  and  protect  prisoners  and  non-combatants,  care  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  burial  of  the  dead,  and  a  due  regard  for  flags  of  truce,  which 
is  not  now  done,  whatever  may  be  asserted  to  the  contrary.    I  am  confi- 
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dent  the  Indians  will  go  as  far  in  the  performance  of  these  observances 
as  the  whites. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  iirge  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  speedy 
legislation  to  extend  the  protection  and  penalties  of  civil  law  over  the 
Indian  country,  as  recommended,  not  only  by  a  committee  of  their  own 
members  and  the  peace  commission,  but  the  early  Presidents,  com- 
mencing with  Washington. 

They  should  set  apart  and  dedicate  forever  to  the  exclusive  use,  occu- 
pation, benefit,  and  ownership  of  the  Indians,  five  tenitorial  reservations, 
under  a  separate  and  distinct  form  of  government,  one  south  of  the  State 
of  Kansas,  one  north  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  as  advised  by  the  peace 
commission  in  their  report  of  January  last,  one  in  the  mountains  from 
a  portion  of  the  Territories  of  Colorado,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  and  Aiizona, 
as  recommended  by  the  same  commission  in  the  proceedings  of  their  last 
meeting  in  Chicago,  and  two  on  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 
Within  these  Territories  all  the  Indians  can  be  collected,  and  steps  taken 
for  their  civilization,  prosperity,  and  happiness,  and  eventually  citizenship 
of  tlie  republic,  with  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  responsibilities  of  other 
citizens.  Every  sentiment  of  national  honor,  justice,  humanity,  peace, 
and  public  safety  dictates  such  a  course  as  the  only  true  solution  of  this 
Indian  question. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  say  anything  to  you  in  answer  to  the 
oft-repeated  assertion  that  the  efforts  of  the  Indian  peace  commission 
have  proven  a  failure,  for  you  know  that  as  far  as  the  commission  itself 
is  concerned,  its  mission  and  its  labors  have  been  pre-eminently  success- 
ful; for  wherever  the  commission  has  been  enabled  to  carry  out  its  plans, 
and  fulfil  its  promises,  its  efforts  for  peace  and  settlement  of  these  Indian 
troubles  have  succeeded,  and  that  none  of  the  Indians  have  disappointed 
them.  Unfortunately,  the  delay  of  Congress  in  making  its  appropriations, 
and  the  haste  of  some  of  the  military  officers  in  the  Indian  country,  has 
involved  the  army  in  a  war  with  the  Indians  who  met  the  commission  in 
council  last  year  at  Medicine  Lodge  creek.  These  same  Indians  remained 
at  peace  nearly  a  year,  and  then  were  compelled  to  go  to  war  in  self- 
preservation.  The  Indians  the  peace  commission  met  during  the  present 
yeur — the  different  tiibes  and  bands  of  the  Sioux  nation,  the  Navajoes, 
the  Crows  and  Snakes,  and  those  with  whom  Superintendent  Cullen 
treated,  numbering  in  the  aggregate  from  75,000  to  100,000 — are  at  peace, 
and  carrying  out  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  peace  commission.  This 
has  been  accomplished  simply  for  the  reason  that  the  commission  were 
enabled  within  a  few  months  to  carry  out  in  a  measure  their  part  of  the 
contract.  This  fact  should  be  clearly  presented  as  evidence  of  the 
capacity  of  the  peace  commission  to  accomplish  what  they  have  under- 
taken ;  also  explain  the  reason  of  an  adjournment  sine  die^  instead  of 
making  another  effort  for  peace,  (which  as  given  to  me,)  was  on  aijcount 
of  their  inability,  for  the  want  of  means,  to  do  what  had  been  promised 
the  5,000  or  6,000  Indians  now  on  the  war-path,  and  urge  upon  Congress 
the  necessit}'  of  pro\iding  them,  in  order  to  secui^e  peace. 

I  believe  it  possible  for  the  Kiowas,  Comanches,  Apaches,  Cheyennes, 
and  Arapahoes  now  on  the  war-path  to  form  such  combinations  with  other 
tribes  as  to  be  able  to  put  from  15,000  to  20,000  warriors  in  the  field 
against  the  army  of  the  United  States;  therefore  every  consideration  of 
patriotism,  public  safety,  and  prudence,  demands  immediate  and  decisive 
action  upon  this  subject. 

I  append,  as  a  part  of  this  communication,  copy  of  a  letter  from  Colonel 
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Edward  W.  Wynkoop,  agent  of  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  upon  the 
subject  of  the  present  conflict,  received  by  me  while  in  Chicago,  and 
there  laid  before  the  Indian  peace  commission. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  F.  TAPPAN, 
Indian  Peace  Commissioner. 
Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor, 

President  of  the  Indian  Pea>ce  Commission^ 

and  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 


Washington,  D.  C,  October  5,  1868. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  communication  of  Sunday,  and  regret  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  furnish  you  with  the  details  you  require,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  not  my 
letter-book  with  me.     My  opinion  is,  in  regard  to  the  present  Indian  war,  that  the  same 
could  have  been  prevented,  had  the  government  continued  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  subsis- 
tence that  had  been  furnished  to  them  during  the  spring  and  early  summer.     They  bad 
gradually  got  weaned  from  their  old  liabits  to  that  extent  that  they  depended  upon  the  pro- 
visions which  I  issued  to  them,  and  consequently  it  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  scatter 
out  in  little  bands  all  over  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  finding  game,  thereby  running 
risks  of  coming  in  contact  with  white  men,  and  also  being  subjected  to  temptations  when 
hungry ;  but  soon  after  the  supplies  were  stopped.    Had  I  been  allowed  to  issue  the  arms  and 
ammunition  to  them  at  the  time  promised,  they  would  have  been  contented,  from  the  fact  of 
their  having  the  means  to  procure  game.     But  the  failure  of  the  government  to  fulfil  its 
promises  in  the  latter  respect  naturally  incensed  some  of  the  wilder  spiiits  among  them,  and 
consequently  the  outrages  committed  upon  the  Saline.     Immediately  upon  hearing  of  the 
said  outrages,  I,  anxious  to  have  the  guilty  punished,  and  by  that  means  save  those  of  the 
different  tribes  who  did  not  deserve  punishment,  saw  two  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Cheyennes, 
viz  .  Medicine  Arrow  and  Little  Rock,  and  demanded  that  they  deliver  up  the  perpetrators 
of  the  aforementioned  outrages,  which  they  promised  positively  should  be  done ;  but  before  a 
sufficient  time  had  elapsed  for  them  to  fulfil  their  promises,  the  troops  were  in  the  field,  and 
the  Indians  in  flight.     The  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Indians  up  to  the  present  have  been  at 
peace,  but  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  soon  join  the  Cheyennes,  and  thus  create  a  general 
Indian  war.     My  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Comanchcs  and  Kiowas  will,  this  late  in  the 
season,  engage  in  this  struggle,  are  that  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  possibly  do  otherwise,  in 
consequence  of  their  having  been  instructed  some  months  since  to  assemble  on  the  Arkansas 
for  the  purpose  of  waiting  to  see  their  agent  and  receive  their  annuities.     They  have  been 
waiting  for  months  in  a  state  of  destitution,  and  no  agent  or  goods  had  made  their  appearance 
up  to  tlie  latter  part  of  last  month ;  they  are  then  told,  without  seeing  their  agent  or  receiv- 
ing their   goods,  to  leave  and  go   south   immediately,to  travel  right  through   the  country 
where  are  troops  in  pursuit  of  hostile  Indians,  and  with  whom  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell 
a  Kiowa  from  a  Cheyenne.     The  consequence  will  be  that  all  the  tribes  of  the  upper  Arkansas 
will  before  long  be  engaged  in  hostilities. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  W.  WYNKOOP. 
United  States  Indian  A^ent. 
Colonel  S.  F.  Tappan. 


APPENDIX  No.  3. 

Office  of  Lake  Superior  Indian  Agency, 

November  1,  1868. 

Sir:  Following  the  requirements  of  the  Indian  department,  I  respect- 
fully submit  this  my  first  annual  report  relative  to  the  affairs  of  this 
agency. 

The  lateness  of  the  season  at  the  time  of  taking  charge  of  this  agency, 
together  with  unusual  demands  upon  my  time,  occasioned  by  the  loss 
by  fire  at  Marquette,  Michigan,  of  a  portion  of  the  annuity  goods,  to 
which  may  be  added  delay  on  account  of  continuous  and  severe  storms 
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upon  the  lake,  have  contributed  to  make  the  duties  of  the  agency  more 
arduous,  and  one  attended  with  more  than  usual  expense. 

This  season's  pay-roll,  taken  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  annuities 
to  the  Indians  in  fulfilment  of  treaty  stipulations,  shows  that  this  agency 
contains  a  population  of  5,050  souls,  as  follows: 

Lac  De  Flambeau  bands 660 

Lac  Courte  Oreille  bands 867 

Bad  River  bands 646 

Red  CUffe  bands 926 

Fond  du  Lac  bands 469 

Grand  Portage  bands 419 

Bois  Fort  bands 1, 063 

Total 5, 060 


A  residence  in  the  country  for  a  period  of  15  years,  during  which  time 
1  have  watched  the  progress  of  the  Indians  in  civilized  life,  convinces 
me  that  their  social  and  moral  condition  meets  with  no  very  radical 
change.  The  well-meant  efforts  of  missionaries  and  teachers,  and  others 
interested  in  their  welfare,  produce  no  very  marked  results.  The  idea 
of  progression  has  not  the  significance  which  it  has  when  applied  to 
intelligent  whites ;  though,  considering  their  limited  advantages,  their 
deficiencies  ought  not  to  be  too  severely  criticised. 

The  proximity  of  most  of  the  Indians  within  this  agency  to  the  whites 
(some  of  whom  are  unscrupulous  in  their  dealings  with  the  Indians)  ren- 
ders it  remarkable  that  the  conduct  of  the  Indians  is  as  creditable  as  it  is. 
Indeed,  any  advancement  in  civilized  life  under  circumstances  like  these 
is  highly  commendable  to  them.  With  but  few  exceptions,  the.Indians 
have  conducted  themselves  in  a  very  becoming  manner  in  their  intercourse 
with  the  whites,  and  where  depredations  have  been  known,  the  same 
have  been  traced  either  to  a  few  reckless  Indians  who  act  upon  groimds 
of  malice,  or  in  other  instances  to  a  want  of  caution  in  neglecting  to  put 
out  fires  when  they  may  have  camped  outside  of  their  reservations.  I 
am  gratified  to  state  that  the  heads  of  the  nation  show  an  anxiety  to  have 
those  Indians  who  are  offenders  against  the  peace  of  the  whites  brought 
to  justice.  The  heaviest  loss  sustained  among  the  whites  of  which  I  am 
cognizant,  and  which  appears  to  be  chargeable  to  one  or  other  of  the 
causes  named,  is  the  loss  by  fire  of  the  barn  and  contents  owned  by 
Francis  McElroy,  esq.,  the  particulars  of  which  will  be  separately 
reported  upon,  as  per  instructions  from  your  office,  and  the  claim  of 
Frederick  Borgess,  esq.,  for  depredations  by  Indians  of  the  Lac  de  Flam- 
beau bands,  amounting  to  less  than  $100,  which,  by  oversight,  failed  to 
receive  the  attention  which  the  ctRse  demands.  It  is  unquestionably  the 
duty  of  the  government  to  hold  the  Indians  strictly  responsible  for  losses 
sustained  by  the  whites  chargeable  to  the  causes  I  have  named ;  other- 
wise the  government  must  require  the  Indians  to  remain  upon  their 
reservations,  or  the  whites  will  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  protecting 
their  property  by  force. 

The  several  reservations  within  this  agency  being  remote  from  each 
other  precludes  the  possibility  of  bringing  the  mass  oT  the  Indians  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  agent,  so  far  as  his  personal  influence  is 
concerned.  However,  my  means  of  approaching  the  Indians  in  council, 
and  of  holding  their  confidence,  is  largely  attributable  to  the  almost  uni- 
versal assurance  they  had  in  my  predecessor,  General  L.  E.  Webb,  whose 
untiring  efforts  in  their  behalf  added  much  to  their  comfort.    I  may  also 
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add,  that  amid  the  perplexities  attendant  upon  the  life  of  government 
employes  among  the  Indians,  most  of  those  employed  within  this  agency 
show  a  desire  to  fill  their  position  in  good  faith  to  the  government  as 
well  as  to  the  Indians. 

There  are  three  schools  now  being  taught  by  the  government  within 
this  agency,  though  reports  for  the  third  quarter  of  the  present  jenr  have 
been  received  only  from  two  of  these,  viz.,  from  the  school  taught  at  Red 
Clitte  and  from  the  school  taught  at  Bad  river.  The  two  reports  named 
show  that  the  whole  number  of  pupils  taught  was  92.  The  school 
taught  at  Grand  Portage  will  number  some  30  to  40  scholars.  Not  hav- 
ing had  time  to  \isit  these  schools  in  person,  I  am  unable  to  form  au 
intelligent  opinion  as  to  the  proficiency  made.  It  willbe  my  endeavor  here- 
after to  visit  these  schools  as  often  as  practicable,  and  to  adopt  the  plan 
introduced  bj'  my  predecessor  in  office  of  encouraging  regular  attendance 
by  giving  prizes  to  those  most  punctual. 

Permission  having  been  given  by  your  department  for  the  erection  of 
a  Catholic  church  on  the  Bad  river  reservation,  very  great  energy  has 
been  shown  by  the  Rev.  John  Chebal,  in  charge  of  the  interests  of  that 
denomination,  and  through  the  contributions  of  members  of  his  church 
a  very  attractive  and  well-proportioned  building,  constructe^d  of  hewn 
lo^s  20  by  40  feet  square,  is  nearly  completed,  and  will  be  the  place  of 
their  worship  the  coming  season. 

The  number  of  communicants  of  this  church  will  not  vary  much  fix)m 
150,  and  I  am  informed  that  of  the  Indians  within  this  agency  about 
1,100  are  Catholics. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  chronicle  the  deep  interest  t^ken  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Chebal  in  all  matters  of  interest  to  the  "red  man,''  whether 
temporal  or  spiritual,  and  particularly  to  make  mention  of  the  wholesome 
influence  exerted  by  him  in  restraining  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks 
among  this  people.  Nor  can  there  be  too  much  credit  given  to  the  Rev. 
L.  H.  Wheeler  and  his  most  estimable  lady,  lately  in  charge  of  the  Pro- 
testant Mission  at  Bad  river,  under  the  control  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
Society,  for  their  zealous  adherence  to  their  missionary  work  for  a  period 
of  2G  years.  This  society  having  almost  entirely  withdrawn  its  support, 
and  with  a  view  to  the  education  of  their  children,  these  servants  of  God 
have  removed  to  the  lower  portion  of  this  State,  leaving  behind  them 
liberal  CAidences  of  their  industry,  and  in  the  hearts  ofboth  Indians  and 
whites  universal  regret  at  then*  departure. 

Under  the  present  condition  of  affairs  on  this  reservation,  I  deem  it 
for  the  best  interest  of  the  Indians  that  both  the  "  mission  proi^erty"  and 
also  the  landed  claim  of  Erwin  Leihy,  esq.,  which  embraces  a  valuable 
water  power,  and  saw  mill  with  a  capacity  to  furnish  these  Indians  with 
lumber,  be  purchased  by  the  government,  and  thus  place  all  the  territory 
within  the  lines  of  the  reservation  under  the  control  of  the  agency. 
Without  this  these  tra(^ts  of  land  are  liable  to  pass  into  the  possession  of 
individuals  objectionable  to  both  the  Indians  and  the  agent. 

In  reporting  upon  the  interest  taken  by  the  Indians  within  this  agency 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  production  &c.  I  am  left  to  depend  chiefly 
upon  compilations  from  farm  reports. 

The  area  embraced  in  the  several  reservations  within  this  agency  will 
not  vary  much  from  536,840  acres,  of  which  about  100  acres  are  cultivated 
at  government  expense,  and  115  acres  by  the  Indians.  My  estimate 
of  the  various  productions  the  present  year,  which  embraces  the  returns 
from  the  government  farms,  is  as  follows : 

Hay  cut,  500  tons ;  potatoes  raised,  2,200  bushels :  turnips  raised,  50 
bushels ;  corn  raised,  575  bushels  •,  rice  gathered,  1,500  bushels ;  sugar 
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made,  107,270  pounds.  lu  addition  thereto  there  is  raised  quite  a 
quantity  of  various  garden  vegetables.  I  may  also  add,  as  a  very  import- 
ant item  to  the  Indians,  their  receipts  for  furs  caught  by  them  of  not 
less  than  $25,000.  All  of  which  indicates  a  good  degiee  of  industry,  and 
that  fail'  returns  crowned  their  efforts,  though  the  past  season  has  not 
been  as  favorable  for  crops  as  usual,  owing  to  heavy  and  cold  rains  about 
the  time  of  planting.  There  was  also  a  scarcity  of  potatoes  to  be  had  for 
seed.  Your  attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  condition  of  the  Fond 
du  Lac  bands,  whose  reservation  being  inland  deprives  them  of  the 
opportunity  of  catching  fish  ;  nor  does  the  region  afford  game  for  their 
subsistence.  I  was  credibly  informed  while  there  making  the  fall  pay- 
ment that  there  were  several  cases  of  actual  starvation  among  this  band 
the  pa«t  winter.  The  cause  of  humanity  demands  that  their  neccessi- 
ties  should  be  provided  for.  There  being  no  suitable  road  over  which 
to  transport  the  annuity  goods  to  the  reservation,  the  annual  payment 
was  made  the  present  season,  as  heretofore,  at  the  village  of  Fond  du  Lac, 
on  St.  Louis  river,  about  15  miles  distant  from  their  reservation.  I  regret 
to  say  that  on  my  arrival  there  I  found  quite  a  number  of  the  Indians 
under  the  influence  of  liquor,  which  not  only  greatly  impeded  the  work 
of  making  payment,  but  results  also  in  impoverishing  the  Indians.  These 
evils  can  only  be  controlled  by  the  completion  of  the  road  referred  to,  so 
that  the  annuity  goods  can  be  delivered  and  payment  made  on  the  reser- 
vation, as  per  treaty  stipulation.  I  therefore  earnestly  recommend  an 
appropriation  adequate  to  open  this  road,  which  I  think  would  not  exceed 
$1,500. 

The  Bois  Fort  Indians  received  their  annual  payment  at  Grand  Port- 
age, on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  on  the  8th  of  October. 

Their  first  determination  was  to  pay  no  attention  to  my  notice  to  them 
fixing  upon  Grand  Portage  as  the  point  where  their  annuities  would  be 
paid  to  them,  claiming  that,  as  per  treaty  stipulations,  they  were  to  be 
paid  at  Nett  lake.  They,  however,  met  me  at  the  time  and  place  fixed 
upon,  and  apparently  in  good  faith  accepted  my  explanation  to  them  of 
the  treaty  of  1866,  wherein  it  states  that  their  payments  are  to  be  made 
on  their  reservation  "  if  found  practicable.'' 

Unless  the  traders  interfere  I  anticipate  in  future  no  difficulty  in  getting 
them  to  come  to  the  lake  shore  to  receive  their  annuities.  Up  to  the 
time  of  our  leaving,  the  Indians  showed  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
liquor  there. 

The  last  payment  made  by  me  was  made  at  Bad  river,  Wisconsin, 
October  26,  where  I  paid  the  Bad  River,  Red  Cliffe,  Yellow  Lake,  and 
Lae  Courte  Oreille  bands. 

With  the  exception  of  jealousies  existing  among  the  chiefs  of  the  La<j 
Courte  Oreille  bands,  growing  out  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  their 
reser\'ation  lines,  this  payment  was  made  in  a  way  giving  general  satis- 
faction. It  is  evident  that  the  boundaries  of  that  reservation  are  not 
well  known  to  the  Indians,  though  they  claim  they  know  them  well. 

Thus,  by  a  portion  of  the  chiefs,  the  whites  are  regarded  as  trespassers 
upon  their  reservation,  while  another  portion  think  otherwise,  and  uphold 
the  whites  in  cutting  and  removing  timber  therefrom.  This  difference 
of  opinion  has  led  to  very  bitter  feeling  among  the  Indians,  and  also 
endangers  the  lives  and  property  of  the  whites. 

As  I  intend  to  refer  to  this  subject  in  connection  with  some  others  in 
a  special  letter  to  your  department  I  will  omit  further  reference  thereto 
in  this  rei)ort  other  than  to  press  upon  you  the  necessity  of  having  the 
lines  of  this  reservation  definitely  fixed,  and  that  immediately.  There 
is  also  a  lack  of  understanding  with  the  Lac  de  Flambeau  Indians  in 
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regard  to  the  boundaries  of  their  reservation,  which,  I  trust,  wiD  be 
adjusted  without  serious  difficulty. 

Upon  assuming  the  duties  of  this  agency  I  recommended  that  the 
saw-raill  on  the  Red  Cliff  reservation  be  put  in  order,  and  that  the 
Indians  be  furnished  with  lumber  from  that  mill ;  but  as  no  allowance 
was  made  me  for  this  purpose,  I  subsequently  called  your  attention  to 
the  plan  of  leasing  the  mill  on  terms  so  as  to  supply  the  Indians  with 
the  lumber  they  require  without  any  outlay  to  the  government ;  but  a« 
the  terms  proposed  by  the  party  referred  to  were  not  acceptable  to  the 
department,  I  have  done  nothing  with  the  mill.  Scarcely  a  day  passes 
without  my  being  applied  to  by  the  Indians  for  lumber  and  shingles. 
With  suitable  encouragement  to  build,  the  Indians  within  this  agency 
would  consume  100,000  to  150,000  feet  of  lumber  annually,  with  a  pro- 
portionate amount  of  shingles.  It  is  useless  to  talk  with  them  of  pro- 
gression in  civilization  while  withholding  all  substantial  aid.  The  mill 
property  referred  to  is  fast  depreciating  in  value  for  want  of  attention, 
it  being  a  kind  of  property  which  is  better  to  be  in  luse  than  to  be  idle; 
and  were  it  in  use,  more  or  less  of  the  Indians  would  thereby  find 
employment  on  their  reservation.  I  therefore  earnestly  recommend 
either  that  the  property  be  leased  upon  tenns  just  toward  the  govern- 
ment and  the  lessee,  or  that  means  for  placing  the  mill  in  order,  and 
running  the  same,  be  placed  at  the  control  of  the  agent.  My  estimate 
made  for  this  purpose  was  $1,500. 

In  the  performance  of  my  duties  thus  far  my  difficidtie^  have  been 
lightened  by  the  effort  made  by  my  interpreter,  Joseph  Gnrnoe,  esq., 
toward  harmonizing  disaffections  among  the  Indians,  as  well  as  in  his 
faithful  translations.  In  conclusion  I  will  refer  to  a  desire  almost  univer- 
sally expressed  by  the  chiefs  in  council,  at  the  several  payments  I  have 
made  of  being  permitted  to  visit  Washington  the  present  winter  in  order 
to  present  their  difficulties  to  you  in  person,  and  also  to  seek  the  pay- 
ment of  a  large  amoimt  claimed  as  arrearages  due  them  under  existing 
treaties,  amounting,  as  they  think,  to  some  $00,000  or  $80,000. 

They  certainly  need  aU  the  aid  which  can  be  given  them,  whether 
received  under  treaty  stipulations  or  otherwise ;  and  I  deem  it  but  just 
that  they  be  permitted  to  visit  Washington  the  present  winter. 

All  of  which  is  respectfidly  submitted. 

ASAPH  WHITTLESEY, 

United  iStaies  Indian  Agent, 

Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs^  Washingtanj  2>.  C 
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Columbia  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Wa^hingtonj  October  26,  1868. 

Sir  :  In  compliaDce  with  the  acts  of  Congi-ess  making  pro\ision  for 
the  support  of  this  institution,  we  have  the  honor  to  report  its  progress 
(luring  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868. 

NUMBER  of  pupils. 

The  pupils  remaining  in  the  institution  on  the  first  day  of 

July,  1867,  numbered 88 

Admitted  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1868 22 

Hince  admitted , 12 

Under  instruction  since  July  1,  1867,  males,  93 ;  females,  29  ;  total.  .122 

Of  these,  nine  have  been  dismissed,  one  has  been  expeUed,  and  one 
has  died. 

The  number  of  United  States  beneficiaries  is  56 ;  paying  pupils,  12  ; 
supported  by  the  State  of  Maryland,  35 ;  supported  by  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, 19. 

THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

We  have  to  record,  with  devout  thankfulness  to  Almighty  God,  another 
year  of  general  health  throughout  the  institution.  No  epidemic  disease 
has  prevailed,  and  the  cases  of  sickness  have,  with  a  single  exception, 
been  of  a  mild  character  and  have  yielded  readily  to  treatment. 

We  are,  however,  called  upon  to  record  the  death,  aftera  brief  illness, 
of  one  of  our  number,  Mr.  Anthony  J.  KiUl,  of  Wisconsin,  a  promising 
member  of  our  collegiate  department. 

The  high  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Kidl  was  held  by  his  instructors 
will  appear  from  the  following  minute  from  the  records  of  the  faculty. 

Mr.  Anthony  J.  Kull  entered  the  prepHratory  class  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute  Colle^  in 
the  month  of  September,  ]866.  lie  came  hither  highly  recommended  by  the  princi^  of 
the  Wisconsin  institation,  where  he  had  finished  a  course  of  seven  year4. 

Here  he  at  once  enlisted  the  interest  and  alfection  of  both  teachers  and  compauions,  by  bis 
simple,  genial,  and  tnithful  character.  Laboring  under  disadvantages  arising  from  deficient 
training,  especially  in  the  structure  and  use  of  the  English  language,  by  force  of  will  and 
sincere  love  of  study  he  mastered  steadily  the  difficulties  of  his  course,  and  was  developing 
all  the  true  characteristics  of  successful  scholarship.  He  was  possessed  eminently  of  that 
spirit  essential  to  the  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  kingdom  of 
grace — the  spirit  of  **a  little  child  " — and  the  truth  ever  found  him  attentive  and  receptive. 

At  the  end  of  a  single  year  in  the  preparatory  department  he^passed  the  examination  required 
for  admission  to  the  college,  and  entered  the  Freshman  class.  During  the  two  terms  be 
remained  in  that  class  his  course  was  marked  by  the  same  perseverance  and  earnestness,  and 
he  ranked  as  second  in  scholarship.     He  had  a  strong  and  healthy  organization,  and  gave 

Eromise  of  a  long,  progressive,  and  useful  life.  He  hod  had  no  experience  of  sickness,  and  in 
is  muscular  form  there  was  no  indication  that  disease  could  stop  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
college  course  and  bring  him  to  the  grave.  On  Monday,  April  13,  be  was  unwell,  but  appa- 
rently sulfering  temporarily  from  some  imprudence,  and  no  apprehension  was  felt  that  be  was 
dangerously  ill.  The  next  day  the  disturbance  continued,  and  the  physician  found  intercep- 
tion of  the  bowels  of  such  a  character  as  to  render  his  recovery  doubtful.  During  Wedne^ 
day  there  was  some  hope  that  he  might  recover.  He  passed  a  quiet  and  comfortable  night, 
and  on  Thursday  morning  seemed  better;  but  at  10  o^clock  his  strength  yielded  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  and  death  came. 

That  morning,  in  conversation  with  President  Gallaudet,  he  was  informed  of  his  condition, 
and  the  possibility  that  he  might  not  recover;  but,  while  he  disclaimed  all  merits  of  his  own 
and  all  ntness  to  meet  death,  be  expressed  himself  as  not  afraid  to  die,  and  willing  to  trust 
himself  to  the  Saviour  who  had  died  for  him. 

During  his  first  year  he  joined  the  company  of  students  who  met  for  prayers  Sunday  even- 
ings,  and  has  borne  an  efficient  part  in  sustaining  those  meetings.     By  this  he  understood 
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that  he  made  a  public  avowal  of  his  love  to  Christ,  and  his  determination  to  lead  a  Christian 
life,  and  his  wholf^  career  was  consistent  with  that  avowal.  He  was  an  earnest  student  of 
the  Bible,  and  a  reverential  attendant  bpon  all  religious  services ;  a  truthful  and  pure  com- 
panion, an  obedient  and  conscientious  student,  and  apparently  a  sincere  Christian. 

As  a  faculty  we  record  most  cheerful  tentimony  to  his  exemplary  character;  heartfelt  sor- 
row over  his  early  death;  sympathy  for  his  parents  and  friends  in  their  bereavement;  and 
assurance  that  for  him  to  die  is  gain. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  students : 

Whereas,  God,  in  his  infinite  love  and  wisdom,  has  removed  by  death  our  beloved  friend 
and  companion,  Anthony  J.  Kull ;  therefore. 

Resolved^  That  his  integrity  of  character  and  nobleness  of  heart  have  endeared  him  to  us 
in  all  his  relations  as  a  class-mate  and  friend,  and  that  our  grief  at  the  loss  of  one  so  uni- 
versally respected  and  loved  will  prompt  us  to  cherish  his  memory  with  great  alfection. 

Resolved^  That  we  extend  our  warmest  sympathy  to  the  bereaved  friends  of  our  comrade, 
while  we  rejoice  in  his  firm  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality. 

Resolved,  That  we  wear  a  badge  of  mourning  for  thirty  davs. 

Resolved  J  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  National  Deaf-Mute  Gazette 
for  publication,  and  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

CHANGES  IN  CORPS  OP  OFFICERS. 

In  March  last^  Mr.  William  L.  Gallaudet,  of  New  York  city,  was 
appointed  to  fill  the  position  of  family  supervisor.  Mr.  Gallaudet  brought 
with  him  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  deaf-mutes  acquired  in 
early  life,  and  has  proved  himself  in  other  respects  well  qualified  to  per- 
form the  duties  he  has  been  caUed  to  assume. 

At  the  close  of  the  summer  term,  our  matron.  Miss  Sarah  A.  Bliss, 
finding  her  health  somewhat  impaired  by  her  labors  here,  and  fearing  a 
still  fiirther  undermining  of  her  strength  if  she  remained,  resigned  her 
position.  She  was  faithful  and  untiring  in  the  performance  of  her  duty, 
and  the  necessity  for  her  retirement  was  a  matter  of  much  regret  among 
officers  and  pupils. 

Miss  Anna  A.  Pratt,  our  former  efficient  assistant  matron,  has  been 
appointed  matron,  and  entered  upon  the  performance  of  her  duties  the 
Ist  of  August  last. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Denison,  who  has  for  some  time  been  a  successful  teacher 
of  a  class  in  the  primary  department,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
matron,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  with  the  assistance  of  these 
ladies,  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  institution  will  be  conducted  to  our 
entire  satisfaction. 

THE  PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  progress  of  this  department  ha«  been  satisfactory,  and  has  been 
marked  by  no  unusual  event,  save  the  withdrawal  of  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  who  are,  by  the  action  of  the  city  council,  to  be 
taught  hereafter  in  an  institution  recently,  opened  in  Frederick  City, 
Maryland.  A  number  of  Maryland  beneficiaries  have  also  been  witifi- 
drawn  by  their  parents  and  placed  in  the  new  institution. 

The  effect  of  these  removals  is  to  reduce  the  number  in  our  primary 
department  about  fifty. 

The  legislative  provision  for  the  support  of  beneficiaries  from  Maryland 
remains,  however,  unchanged,  and  new  pupils  may  be  received  hereafter, 
as  heretofore,  from  any  part  of  the  State,  on  proper  application  through 
the  county  commissioners,  or  mayor  and  city  council  of  Baltimore,  to  the 
governor. 

The  reduction  of  numbers  just  alluded  to,  attended,  as  it  is,  by  a  con- 
siderable abatement  of  our  revenue,  has  led  us  to  postpone  the  introduc- 
tion of  arficulation,  as  proposed  in  our  last  report,  until  our  next 
acadenuc  year. 
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NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  PRINCIPAL,S. 

It  is,  however,  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  us  to  be  able  to  state  that 
the  recommendations  of  oui;  last  report  relating  to  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  articulation  and  reading  from  the  lips  are  likely  to  find 
support  in  a  majority  of  the  established  institutions  of  the  country  at  an 
early  day. 

In  the  month  of  May  la«t  a  national  conference  of  principals  of  institu 
tions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  held  in  this  city,  to  which  every  princi- 
pal in  the  United  States  was  invited.  Of  the  22  institutions  then  in 
operation  14  were  represented,  within  whose  walls  are  assembled  more 
than  2,000  pupils  from  22  States  of  the  Union,  constituting  four-fifths  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  now  under  instruction  in  the  country.  So  important  a 
meeting  of  teachers  of  deaf-mutes  has  never  before  been  convened,  and 
its  decisions  may  justly  be  taken  as  the  judgment  of  the  profession  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time.  After  full  discussion  and  mature  delibera- 
tion the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously: 

Resolved,  That  id  the  opinion  of  this  conference  it  is  the  daty  of  all  institutions  for  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  provide  adequate  means  for  imparting  instruction  in  articn- 
lation  and  lip  reading  to  such  of  their  pupils  as  may  be  able  to  engage  with  profit  in  exercises 
of  this  nature. 

Resolved^  That  while  in  our  judgment  it  is  desirable  to  give  semi^mutes  and  semi-deaf  chil- 
dren every  facility  for  retaining  and  improving  any  power  of  articulate  speech  they  may 
possess,  it  is  not  profitable,  except  in  promising  cases,  discovered  after  fair  experiment,  to 
carry  congenital  mutes  through  a  course  of  instruction  in  articulation. 

Resulcedt  That  to  attain  success  in  this  department  of  instruction,  an  added  force  of  iostnict- 
ors  will  be  necessary,  and  this  conference  hereby  recommends  to  boards  of  directors  of  insti- 
tutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb  that  speedy  measures  be  taken  to  provide  the  funds  needed  for 
the  prosecution  of  this  work. 

A  comparison  of  these  resolutions  with  the  recommendations  of  our 
last  report  (1  and  3  on  page  54)  will  show  how  nearly  a  coincidence  of 
views  ha«  been  reached.  In  several  of  the  larger  institutions  of  the 
country  mea.sures  have  been  i)romptly  taken  to  carry  into  effect  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  conference,  and  the  hope  may,  we  think,  be  reasonably 
indulged  that  at  no  distant  day  the  deaf-mute  institutions  of  America 
will  combine  in  their  course  of  instruction  the  desirable  features  of  the 
conflicting  systems  of  Heinicke  and  de  I'Ep^e,  justly  retaining  the  i)ositiou 
they  have  long  held  in  the  front  rank  of  such  estJiblishments  throughout 
the  world. 

The  conference  of  principals  had  before  it  many  subjects  of  great  inter- 
est to  the  profession,  which  were  brought  forward  in  able  papers.  These 
essays,  together  with  the  debates,  resolutions,  and  other  proceedings, 
are  submitted  as  an  appendix  to  this  report-,  and  will,  it  is  believed,  be 
read  with  profit  and  pleasure  by  all  who  have  to  do  in  any  way  with  the 
care  or  instruction  of  deaf-mutes.  One  subject  discussed,  relating  to  the 
work  of  our  own  institution,  demands  special  notice  in  this  report  since 
it  bears  directly  on  a  question  in  reference  to  which  opposite  opinions 
have  been  entertained  in  certain  quarters.  The  collegiate  work  we  have 
undertaken  here  since  1864,  being  without  precedent  in  the  annals  of 
educational  effort,  naturally  engendered  doubts  in  the  minds  of  8i>me  as 
to  its  desirableness  and  practicability.  There  were  teachers  even  of  deaf- 
mutes,  not  to  speak  of  others  less  familiar  with  the  capabilities  of  this 
class  of  persons,  who  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  college  was  hardly 
needed  for  those  who  had  the  life-long  disability  of  deafness  to  contend 
with.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  no  small  satisfaction  to  us  that  the 
assembled  principals,  after  free  examination  of  the  daily  workings  of  the 
college,  and  after  full  discussion  in  their  conference  on  the  subject  of  col- 
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legate  education  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  saw  fit  unanimously  to  adopt 
the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved y  That  this  conference  does  hereby  eive  its  hearty  approval  to  the  work  of  the 
National  Deaf-Muto  College,  regarding  it  as  an  institution  essential  to  the  completion  of  the 
national  system  of  deaf-mute  education. 

Resolved,  That  an  increase  at  an  early  day  of  the  number  of  free  State  students  now  author- 
ized by  Congress  is  called  for  by  every  consideration  of  justice  and  expediency;  and  our 
senators  and  representatives  are  hereby  requested  to  maKe  such  amendments  in  the  law 
of  March  2,  l&dl7  as  may  secure  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  States  equal  privileges  in 
the  college ;  and  the  attention  of  Congress  is  respectfully  directed  to  the  fact  tnat  immense 
portions  of  the  national  domain  have  been  appropiiated  for  the  endowment  of  universities  and 
colleges  for  hearing  and  speaking  youth,  in  the  advantages  of  which  deaf-mutes  cannot  par- 
ticipate ;  hence  in  the  judgment  of  this  conference  it  is  most  fitting  and  proper  that  a  college 
for  this  class  of  persons  shut  out  until  recently  from  the  benefits  of  collegiate  education,  should 
bo  perfected  and  maintained  on  a  liberal  scale  by  the  national  government. 

These  we  would  respectfully  commend  to  yoiu*  consideration  and  to 
the  notice  of  Congress  as  expressing  from  a  body  of  men  representing 
every  section  of  the  land,  and  competent  above  others  to  judge  in  the 
matter,  an  opinion  certainly  entitled  to  great  weight  in  determining  the 
action  of  the  government  with  regard  to  our  institution  hereafter. 

GENERAL  RELATIONS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

It  may  perhaps  be  not  improper  in  this  report  to  refer  briefly  to  the 
relations  now  sustained  by  the  institution  to  the  government  and  the 
country  at  large,  since  by  successive  acts  during  the  past  four  years  Con- 
gress ha«  materially  changed  the  character  of  the  institution  and  widened 
the  scope  of  its  operations.  The  effect  of  this  legislation  has  been 
explained  from  time  to  time  in  our  reports,  but  as  the  changes  produced 
have  been  gi-adual  it  is  proper  that  the  results  as  finally  attained  should 
be  distinctly  understood.  As  you  are  well  aware,  the  primary  object  in 
the  establishment  of  this  institution  was  to  provide  instruction  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  institution  in  1857  a  law  amendatory 
to  the  organic  act  was  passed  by  Congress  making  full  provision  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object,  and  admitting,  without  charge,  the  child- 
ren of  men  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
same  conditions  as  those  prescribed  for  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

For  six  years  the  institution  continued  its  operations  within  the  limits 
above  indicated,  when  the  question  arose  whether  we  should  be  satisfied 
with  carrying  our  pupils  through  an  elementary  course  of  instruction  as 
had  been  done  in  the  State  institutions,  or  go  further  and  endeavor  to 
conduct  such  of  them  as  w^ere  qualified  through  a  high  school  and  colle- 
giate course.  ,  • 

Our  organic  act  placed  no  restrictions  upon  us  as  to  the  period  of 
pupilage  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  government;  it  also  allowed  us  to 
receive  and  instruct  deaf-mutes  from  the  States  and  Territories  of  the 
United  States  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon  by  ourselves.  [See  act  of 
February  16, 1857.]  We  needed  nothing  for  the  legal  organization  of  a 
college  save  the  authority  to  confer  degrees. 

This  lack  was  supplied  by  Congress  in  the  passage  of  an  act,  approved 
April  8, 1864,  authorizing  us  to  grant  such  degrees  and  diplomas  as  are 
usually  conferred  in  colleges. 

Shoitly  after  the  passage  of  the  above  act  we  decided  to  establish  a 
coUegiate  department,  and  succeeded  in  so  doing  in  September,  1864. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  the  organization  and  inauguration  of  the 
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college,  together  with  the  considerations  which  urged  us  thereto,  we 
would  refer  to  our  seventh  annual  report.  And  for  lurther  information 
as  to  the  progress  of  this  branch  of  our  institution  we  would  direct 
attention  to  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  reports,  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  your  department. 

Each  year  that  has  passed  since  the  opening  of  the  college  we  have 
taken  pains  to  inform  the  government,  through  our  reports,  of  the  de- 
velopment and  ne^ds  of  the  work  we  are  carrying  forward ;  and  at  each 
returning  session  Congress  has  accorded  its  ai^proval  by  making  the  ap- 
propriations for  which  we  asked. 

In  March,  1867,  Congress  provided  for  the  free  admission  of  ten  stu- 
dents into  our  college  from  any  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the 
United  States.  The  number  was  shortly  filled  up,  and  in  July  last  was 
increased  to  twenty-five,  and  this  latter  number  is  now  likewise  full. 

Appropriations  have  been  made  for  buildings,  for  lands,  for  books,  for 
illustrative  apparatus,  and  for  the  salaries  of  professors  and  teachers. 
Students  other  than  the  United  States  beneficiaries  have  been  admitted 
on  the  payment,  by  themselves  or  their  friends,  of  the  cost  of  mainten- 
ance. Mutes  from  the  District  have  also  entered  the  college  until,  from 
a  beginning  with  five  students  in  1864,  our  numbers  in  this  department 
have  risen  to  forty  during  the  past  year.  And  these  represent  the 
States  of  Maine,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  Missouri. 

That  such  an  institution  had  its  origin  in  the  midst  of  exliansting  civil 
war,  that  appropriations  have  been  liberally  made  for  its  support  and 
development  during  a  period  when  the  demands  upon  the  public 
treasury  have  been  heavy  beyond  precedent  in  times  of  peace,  that  it 
stands  out  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  reflects  lasting  honor  upon 
our  government. 

That  this  action  of  Congress  in  providing  collegiate  education  for  the 
deaf-mutes  of  the  country  is  but  a  deed  of  equitable  benevolence  to  a 
worthy,  intelligent  and  large  class  in  the  community,  will  appear  on  a 
fair  consideration  of  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  second  resolution. 
For  none  will  deny  that  a  government  which  has  appropriated  many 
millions  of  acres  of  public  lands  for  the  endowment  of  colleges  and  imi- 
versities  which  will,  in  every  quarter  of  the  country  through  all  coming 
j  time,  dispense  the  blessings  of  scientific  and  literary  culture  to  hearing 

and  speaking  youth,  must,  to  be  even  consistent  with  itself,  make  some 
similar  provision  for  the  deaf;  while  a  due  regard  to.  the  disabilities 
under  which  the  latter  labor  in  the  emulations  of  life,  would  to  most 
minds  present  an  appeal  for  more  liberal  assistance  during  the  depend- 
ent and  formative  years  of  youth. 

But  it  has  been  urged  that  the  States  should  do  this  work  in  their 
respective  institutions,  and  that  the  government  should  not  be  charged 
with  the  expense. 

To  this  objection  we  would  present,  in  reply,  the  question  whether  the 
hundred  or  hundred  and  fifty  mute  youth  in  the  country  deserving  and 
needing  a  collegiate  education  (and  the  number  wiU  not  probably  be 
greater  than  this  at  any  one  time  during  the  present  century)  could  be 
as  well  or  more  cheaply  taught  in  thiity  different  establishments,  under 
an  equal  or  greater  number  of  instructors  as  in  one  well  organized 
college  with  a  corps  of  six  or  eight  professors.  And  again  the  question 
win  be  pertinent  whether  the  disintegration  of  all  our  colleges  and  the 
scattering  of  the  fragments  among  the  district  schools  of  the  country 
would  tend  to  the  aAvaivcem^TLl  o.?  ^\\fol\Q>  e.d\ication  or  public  economy. 
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And  will  the  States  economize  when  they  tax  themselves  a  hundred 
thousand  doUars  per  annum  for  the  piupose  of  half  doing  a  work  which 
the  general  government  can  do  well  at  a  cost  to  the  people  of  less  than 
half  this  sum  ? 

As  bearing  on  the  importance  of  a  collegiate  education^  to  those  deaf- 
mutes  who  are  capable  of  profiting  thereby,  we  would  direct  especial 
attention  to  our  ninth  report,  (Apjiendix  C,)  and  in  particidar  to  a  paper 
read  before  the  conference  of  principals,  which  will  be  found  in  the  pro- 
ceedings appended  hereto,  entitled  "The  College." 

THE  COLLEGE. 

We  take  pleasure  in  reporting  a  more  marked  advancement  in  this 
branch  of  our  institution  during  the  past  year  than  in  any  preceding 
period  of  equal  length. 

The  following* schedule  of  studies  will  indicate  the  raqge  of  instruc- 
tion aftbrded,  and  we  feel  justified  in  claiming  that  our  students  make 
as  creditable  attainments  in  their  respective  years  as  the  average  of 
hearing  and  speaking  youth. 

STUDIES  OF  THE  PREPARATORY  CLASS. 

Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  Physical  Geography,  Elements  of  Na- 
tiu*al  Philosophy,  and  Botany,  Algebra  to  quadratic  equations,  Latin. 

STUDIES  OF  THE  FRESHMAN   CLASS. 

Algebra,  (completed,)  Geometry,  Latin,  Greek,  English  Composition, 
Book-keeping.* 

STUDIES  OF  THE  SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

Spherical  and  Solid  Geometry,  Conic  Sections,  Trigonometry,  Mensu- 
ration, Navigation,  and  Surveying.  Latin,  Greek,*  French,  Chemistry, 
English  Philology,  History. 

STUDIES  OF  THE  JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Mechanics,  Astronomy,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Botany,  German,  Latin, 
Ehetoric,  Greek,*  History  of  Civilization. 

STUDIES  OF  THE  SENIOR  CLASS. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Zoology,  Logic,  Mental  Philosophy,  Politi- 
cal Science,  and  Constitution,  Moral  Philosophy,  Evidences  of  Christi- 
anity, English  Literature,  Esthetics. 

Instruction  in  Art  is  also  given  to  those  who  desire  it. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  BUILDINGS. 

In  our  last  report  we  asked  an  appropriation  of  $48,000  to  be  made 
available  in  the  first  quarter  of  1868,  that  we  might  prepare  for  occu- 
pancy this  year  a  section  of  the  main  central  building,  then  standing  one 
story  high. 

Action  was,  however,  deferred  on  the  appropriation  until  the  closing 
day  of  the  session,  so  that  when  it  parsed,  July  27,  the  season  for  build- 
ing operations  was  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of  the  completion  of  any 
portion  of  the  building  in  time  for  the  opening  of  our  fall  term  in  Sep- 
tember. 

We  have  therefore  determined  to  defer  the  resumption  of  the  work  on 

*  Optional  studies. 
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this  building  until  next  spring,  taking  advantage  of  the  winter  months 
for  the  preparation  of  material,  cutting  of  stone  and  such  other  preli- 
minary work  as  may  enable  us  to  press  forward  in  March  with  as  great 
rapidity  as  is  consistent  with  substantial  construction. 

The  president's  dwelling-hoase  alluded  to  in  our  last  report  as  being 
under  roof  is  now  nearly  completed  and  will  be  habitable  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks. 

The  completion  of  the  main  central  building,  which  we  hope  to  effect 
during  1869,  will  leave  only  the  college  extension  indicated  on  the  plans 
submitted  in  our  ninth  report  to  be  constructed,  and  the  buildings  needed 
for  the  accommodation  of  all  departments  of  the  institution  will  be  pro- 
vided. An  extension  of  the  shop,  and  other  dwelling-houses  for  the  pro- 
fessors, may  in  future  years  be  required,  but  the  cost  of  these  will  be 
small  compared  With  the  expenditures  of  the  last,  the  present,  or  the 
next  year. 

We  may  therefore  point  to  a  time  in  the  near  future  when  oiir  demands 
on  the  public  treasury  will  be  limited  to  a  provision  for  current  expenses 
and  repairs. 

Attention  has  been  called  in  Congi*ess  and  by  yourself  to  the  fact  that 
the  title  to  real  estate  purchased  and  buildings  erected  out  of  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  general  government  should  be  vested  in  the  United 
States  find  not  in  an  incorporated  body. 

The  law  of  July  27,  1868,  restricts  us  from  disposing  of  any  re^  estate, 
except  as  authorized  by  special  act  of  Congress,  and  would  seem  to  fur- 
nish a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  proper  disposition  of  the  property  we 
have  acquired  by  virtue  of  the  boimty  of  the  government.  But  lest 
there  should  still  be  objections  raised  in  Congress  or  elsewhere  to  the 
propriety  of  the  appropriations  we  shall  need  to  complete  our  buildings, 
we  desire  to  record  our  entire  willingness  that  the  title  to  all  propertj' 
purchased  with  the  public  funds  should  be  vested  in  the  United  Stated. 
And  we  hold  ourselves  ready,  if  Congress  shall  so  desire,  to  make  over 
the  title  to  all  property  we  have  heretofore  acquired  in  the  manner  above 
indicated,  provided  only  it  shall  be  agreed  that  the  property  shall  be 
held  sacred  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  has  heretofore  been  set  apart. 

THE  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 

for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1868,  will  appear  from  the  following  de- 
tailed statements. 

I. — Support  of  the  institution. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  from  old  accounts f  1,  368  07 

Received  from  treasury  United  States 24, 873  34 

State  of  Maryland  for  support  of  pupils 6, 1.56  00 

cltj  of  Baltimore  for  support  of  pupils 2, 750  00 

board  and  tuition 1,  155  50 

scholarships w 1,  350  00 

students  for  books,  &c ,  .^ 288  79 

Supils  for  clothing .* 41  60 

amage  to  ffrounds  bj  cattle 10  iX) 

work  done  in  shop 91   12 

loan  First  National  Bank 4,  000  00 

sale  of  old  barn  and  h6use 450  00 

sale  of  pigs 70  00 

balance 1,064  85 

43, 669  27 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

Expended  for  salaries  and  wages ^ 117,117  53 

medical  attendance  and  dentists  seirices 795  50 

medicine  and  chemicals 238  90 

Ihel  and  light 1,793  21 

oats  and  grain • 467  71 

blacksmithing 110  76 

two  carriages 700  00 

carriage  repairs  and  harness 328  03 

freight 134  41 

queensware 114  81 

hardware...^. 92  35 

tuition  refunded 28  88 

clothing  and  diy  goods 240  80 

carriage  hire 57  50 

fdneral  expenses 114  67 

paint,  glass,  &c 192  50 

silver  plating 21  85 

travelling  expenses 1,295  76 

butter  and  eggs 3, 163  52 

household  expenses,  vegetables,  &,c 1,715  48 

books,  stationary  and  printing 732  54 

repairs  on  buildings 818  00 

groceries 3,408  73 

read 2,513  84 

meats 5,634  71 

milk 949  07 

furniture  and  household  articles 566  21 

kitchen  utensils  and  repairing 88  55 

shoes  and  repairing 163  45 

whitewashing 70  00 

43, 669  27 


II. — Erection  of  buildings. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received  from  appropriation $54,675  00 

balance  due  the  president 1,971  95 

56,646  95 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Balance  from  last  account $32  83 

Paid  James  G.Naylor  on  contracts 44,650  50 

A.  R.  Shepherd  &,  Bros.,  for  completing  gas  works  and  laying  mains 3, 104  03 

A.  R.  Shepherd  &,  Bros.,  for  plumbing ^ 2,512  80 

for  building  materials  and  hardware 1,685  44 

£.  S.  Friedrich,  for  services  as  supervising  architect 1,430  33 

Yaux,  Withers  &,  Co.,  for  preparing  plans  and  specifications 1, 500  00 

for  furniture 1,210  52 

for  wages  and  labor ^;  520  50 


» 


56,646  95 

ni. — Increased  supply  of  Potonuw  water. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  appropriation $5,000  OQ 

54l 


n 


1 
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DiSRURSEMEirrS. 

Paid  A.  R.  Shepherd  &  Bros,  for  laying  a  4-iiich  pipe  from  the  janction  of  Third 

street  east,  and  M  street  north,  to  the  baildings  of  the  institution $3,  liS  90 

A.  R.  Shepherd  &,  Bros,  for  running  pipes  and  placing  fixtures  in  buildings.         716  20 
Balance  due  the  United  States  July  1,1868 1,134  90 

5,000  00 

rV. — Enlargement  and  improvement  of  grounds. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  from  old  accounts $3,783  24 

Received  from  appropriation 7, 500  00 

Balance  due  the  president J79  55 

11,462  79 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid  Mrs.  Catharine  Pearson  for  land  purchased  March  27,  1867 $9, 000  00 

for  fencing 156  25 

for  grading 863  97 

for  draining 779  40 

for  paving  and  curbing 347  12 

for  gardener's  wages 316  05 

11,462  79 


ESTIMATES  FOR  NEXT  YEAR. 

1.  For  the  support  of  the  institution,  including  $1,000  for  books  and 
illustrative  »pi>aratu8,  $31,500. 

2.  For  continuing  the  work  on  the  buildings  in  accordance  with  plans 
heretofore  submitted  to  Congress,  $66,000. 

3.  For  continuing  the  work  on  the  enclosure  and  improvement  of  the 
grounds  of  the  institution,  $4,000. 

The  amount  asked  for  the  support  of  the  institution  is  $3,500  in  excess 
of  the  appropriations  for  last  year,  and  $1,500  greiiter  than  the  amount 
required  for  the  present  year,  the  increase  being  to  provide  for  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  number  of  our  United  States  beneficiaries. 

The  second  appropriation  is  needed  to  complete  the  main  central  build- 
ing, referred  to  earlier  in  this  report.  The  importtmce  of  the  8i)eedy  com- 
pletion of  this  building  will  be  apparent  on  an  inspection  of  the  works 
as  they  now  stand,  and  an  examination  into  the  crowded  condition  of 
nearly  every  available  portion  of  the  occupied  buildings. 

Especially  in  the  domestic  department  is  the  need  of  more  room  most 
plainly  evident. 

The  kitchen,  laundry  and  dining-rooms  now  in  use  are  utterly  insuffi- 
cient for  a  proper  fulfilment  of  the  functions  they  ar6  made  to  perform, 
and  are  wholly  temporary  and  provisional,  their  proper  location  being 
in  the  building  now  in  process  of  construction,  and  which  the  appropri- 
ation asked  for  is  designed  to  complete. 

The  third  estimate  is  needed  for  the  purposes  indicated,  and  it-s  appro- 
priation will  conduce  to  the  safety  of  our  property,  to  the  comfort  and 
health  of  our  inmates  by  providing  suitable  walks  for  exercise,  and  to 
the  productiveness  of  the  grounds  set  apart  for  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural puipoBea. 
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During  the  summer  just  closed  the  products  from  our  cultivated  grounds 
have  been  more  valuable  than  in  any  previous  year,  heavy  crops  of  hay, 
com  and  vegetables  having  been  secured,  all  of  which  have  gone  to  les- 
sen the  expense  of  maintaining  the  inistitution.  The  labor  of  pupils  has 
been  largely  employed  in  the  field  and  garden,  and  nfay  be  made  still 
more  available  when  our  grounds  shall  have  been  fully  improved.     * 

We  are  under  the  necessity  of  submitting  a  further  estimate  to  meet 
a  deficiency  which  will  arise  during  the  present  fiscal  year.  The  esti- 
mate submitted  by  us  and  by  you  for  the  support  of  the  institution 
during  the  present  year  was  for  $25,000.  Approved  of  by  the  Senate  and 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House,  it  was  opposed  in  the 
House  in  the  following  language : 

"  And  now,  sir,  the  Senate  have  put  in  this  sum  of  $25,000  for  expenses 
&c.,  for  the  coming  year.  I  have  submitted  an  amendment  to  reduce 
the  amount  to  $12,500.  In  1866  there  were  twenty-two  pupils,  and  we 
gave  them  $12,500 ;  I  propose  to  give  them  the  same  amount  for  this 
year;  it  is  to  pay  the  teachers  for  this  institution,  and  for  the  education 
of  the  twenty-five  pupils  whom  we  undertake  to  educate.'' 

A  reference  to  the  records  of  the  institution  will  reveal  the  fact  that 
in  1866  there  were  twenty-seven  United  States  beneficiaries  in  the  institu- 
tion, and  the  amount  provided  by  Congress  for  the  support  of  the  institu- 
tion was  $15,937  50,  while  last  year  the  number  of  United  States  pupils 
had  risen  to  forty-one,  and  the  amount  appropriated  was  $20,434  14. 
For  the  present  year,  from  the  action  of  Congress  itself  in  the  act  of 
July  27, 1868,  and  by  the  regular  accessions  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, our  number  will  be  increased  to  upwards  of  sixty. 

We  sincerely  regret  that  so  grave  a  misapprehension  of  facts  should 
have  existed,  for  in  thehurry  of  closing  legislation,  when  no  opportunity 
was  offered  us  of  correcting  the  errors,  the  amendment  proposed  became 
a  law,  leaving  us  without  the  means  of  fulfilling  the  tasks  which  Con- 
gress by  its  own  legislation  had  imposed  upon  us.  We  cannot  think 
otherwise,  however,  than  that  those  who  sustained  the  amendment  will 
clearly  see  the  justice  of  a  deficiency  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case 
and  be  prompt  to  allow  the  needed  appropriation. 

The  number  of  sixty  government  pupils  for  whose  support  and  instruc- 
tion we  are  called  upon  to  provide  the  present  year  would,  by  the  scale  of 
allowances  proposed  in  the  amendment,  call  for  an  expenditure  of  $35,000. 
We,  however,  estimate  that  by  the  exercise  of  rigid  economy  we  shall 
be  abh5  to  meet  the  current  burdens  of  the  year  with  $30,000. 

Twelve  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  having  been  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  $17,500  will  be  needed  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1869.    The  following  estimate  is  therefore  submitted : 

For  the  support  of  the  institution  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1869, 
$17,500. 

In  view  of  all  the  considerations  above  recited,  and  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  commend  themselves  to  you  and  to  Congress,  we  respectfully 
recommend  that  appropriations  be  asked  at  the  approaching  session  of 
Congress  in  accordance  with  the  estimates  submitted  in  this  report. 

By  order  of  the  board  of  directors: 

E.  M.  GALLAUDET,  President. 

Hon.  O.  H.  Brownino, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  STUDENTS  AND  PUPILS. 

In  the  college. 

RESIDENT    GRADUATE. 

Mellville  Ballard,  B.  8 Maine. 

SENIORS. 


John  B.  Hotchkifls Connecticut. 

James  H.  Logan Pennsylvania. 


Joseph  G.  Parkinson Vermont. 


JUNIORS. 


William  L.  Bird Connecticut 

Samuel  T.  Greene Maine 

Louis  A.  Houghton New  York. 


Robert  Patterson Pennsjlvanii 

Louis  C.  Tuck Massachoset 


SOPHOMORES. 


Philip  S.  Engelhardt Wisconsin. 

*  Antnony  J.  KuU Wisconsin. 

*  Deceased,    t  Expelled. 


t  George  W.  McAtee Maryland. 


FRESHMEN. 


James  E.  Seller New  York. 

David  H.  Carroll Ohio. 

Cyrus  Chambers ^  Iowa. 

John  Donnell Wisconsin. 

Amos  G.  Draper Illinois. 

Charles  B.  Hibbard Michigan. 

William  L.  Hill Massachusetts. 


Thomas  A.  Jones Wisconsin. 

William  B.  Lathrop Geor^a. 

JohnN.  Lowry Michigan. 

Robert  McGregor Ohio. 

Frederick  L.  de  B.  Reid . .  New  York. 
John  W.  Scott Pennsylvania 


PREPARATORY  CLASS. 


Robert  W.  Branch North  Carolina. 

Edward  L.  Chapin Dist.  Columbia. 

Julius  C.  Dargan SouUi  Carolina. 

Ransom  A.  Goodell Michigan. 

Robert  M.  Henderson Pennsy  Ivan  ia. 

John  C.  Hummer Iowa. 

William  S.  Johnson Georgia. 


Isaac  Eaufmann Dist.  Columbi 

Marcus  H.  Kerr Michigan. 

Jacob  H.  Knoedler Pennsylvania. 

William  J.  Nelson New  York. 

John  Quinn Dial.  Columbk 

David  S.  Rogers South  Caiolini 

Charles  G.  Rooks Michigan. 


In  the  primary  department. 


FEMALES. 


Jnstina  Bevan Maryland. 

Melinda  Blair Maryland. 

Sarah  B.  Blair Maryland. 

Marietta  Chambers Fortress  Monroe. 

Elizabeth  Feldpusch Maryland. 

Mary  Feldonsch Maryland. 

Grace  A.  Freeman Maryland. 

Sarah  A.  Gourley Maryland. 

Catharine  Haldy Maryland. 

Mary  M.  Ijams Dist.  Columbia. 

Amanda  Al.  Karnes Maryland. 

Lydia  Li^htner Maryland. 

Caroline  Mades Dist.  Columbia. 

Elizabeth  McCormlck Maryland. 

Lydia  A.  MitcYiCiW 'tt.«rj\NA, 


Mary  E.  McDonald .....     Dial.  Columbi 

Virginia  A.  Patterson U.  S.  Army. 

Jane  Pimes Maryland. 

Hester  M.  Porter Maryland. 

Sarah  E.  Preston Maryland. 

Geor^ana  Pritchard Maryland. 

Amelia  Riveaux Diat.  Columbi 

Josephine  Sardo Diat,  Colomb 

Flonnda  C.  Snyder Dist.  Columb 

Catharine  T.  Steigelman . .  Maryland. 

Grace  Webster Maryland. 

Sarah  J.  Wells Maryland. 

Sophia  R.Weller Di8t.Columb 

Suah  A. E.Williams DisLOolamb 
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MALES. 


H.  F.  Achy. Maryland. 

J.  O.  Araoss Maryland. 

Joseph  Barnes .  Dist.  Colamhia. 

James  D.  Biizer Maryland. 

Julias  W.  Bissett Maryland. 

David  Blair Maryland. 

Arthur  D.  Bryant Dist.  Columbia. 

John  £.  Ball Maryland. 

Ed-vf ard  T.  Bams Dist.  Columbia. 

Edward  Carter Dist.  Columbia. 

Edmund  Clark Dist.  Columbia. 

John  Carlisle Maryland . 

James  E.  Colleberry Maryland. 

William  A.  Connolly Dist.  Columbia. 

Hennr  Dahl Maryland. 

Charles  Dashiell Maryland. 

William  F.  Deeble Dist.  Columbia. 

John  W.  Decbard Dist.  Columbia. 

Alexander  W.  Dennis JDist.  Columbia. 

Peter  Duffy Maryland. 

Lewis  C.  Easterday Maryland. 

Frederick  Eisenmann U.  S.  Army. 

Robert  Eblert Maryland. 

John  P.  Fitzpatrick Maryland. 

Abram  Frantz Pennsylvania. 

Thomas  Haf^rty Dist.  Columbia. 

Thomas  Hays Maryland. 


Edward   Humphrey Dist.  Columbia. 

R.  Plummer  Ijams Dist.  Columbia. 

Edward  Jenninfi^s Maryland. 

David  Kennedy Maryland. 

John   Kennedy Maryland. 

Frank  M.  Maslin Maryland. 

Charles  Mathiei Maryland. 

6.  E.  Messenburg Maryland. 

William  H.  Myers Dist.  Columbia. 

William  McElroy Maryland. 

James  McBride Dist.  Columbia. 

James  H.  Mooney Maryland. 

William  Moriarty . ... ; Dist.  Columbia. 

Henry  O.  Nicol U.  8.  Army. 

James  H.  Purvis Dist.  Columbia. 

George  Rommal Maryland. 

Greorge  F.  Rodenmayer. . .   Maryland. 

Charles   Schilliuger Maryland. 

Aaron  B.  Showman Maryland. 

Thomas  J.  Sprague Maryland. 

Charles  W.  Stevenson Maryland. 

Henry  Trieschmann,  jr.  ..  Maryland. 

John  C.  Wagner Dist.  Columbia. 

Henry  C.Wentz Maryland. 

Louis  Whittington Dist.  Columbia. 

William  Wirrlein Maryland. 

Samuel  Wisner Maryland. 


REGULATIONS. 

I.  The  academic  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  the  first  beginning 
on  the  second  Thursday  in  September,  and  closing  on  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber; the  second  beginning  the  2d  of  January,  and  closing  the  last 
Wednesday  in  June. 

II.  The  vacations  are  from  the  24th  of  December  to  the  2d  of  January, 
and  from  the  last  Wednesday  in  June  to  the  second  Thursday  in  Sep- 
tember. 

m.  There  are  holidays  at  Thanksgiving  and  at  Easter. 

IV.  The  pupils  may  visit  their  homes  during  the  regular  vacations 
and  at  the  above-named  holidays,  but  at  no  other  times,  unless  for  some 
special  urgent  reason,  and  then  only  by  permission  of  the  president. 

V.  The  bills  for  the  maintenance  and  tuition  of  pupils  supported  by 
their  friends  must  be  paid  semi-annually  in  advance. 

VI.  The  charge  for  pay  pupils  is  $150  each  per  annum.  This  sum 
covers  all  expenses  except  clothing. 

VII.  The  government  of  the  United  States  defrays  the  expenses  of 
those  who  reside  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  whose  parents  are  in  the 
army  or  navy,  provided  they  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  education. 

Vin.  The  State  of  Maryland  provides  for  the  education  in  this  insti- 
tution of  deaf-mutes  whose  parents  are  in  poor  circumstances,  when  the 
applicants  are  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  have  been  residents  of  the 
State  for  two  years  prior  to  the  date  of  application,  and  are  of  good 
mental  capacity. 

Persons  in  Maryland  desiring  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  provisions 
above  referred  to  are  requested  to  address  the  president  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

IX.  It  is  expected  that  the  friends  of  the  pupils  will  provide  them  with 
clothing,  and  it  is  important  that  upon  entering  or  returning  to  the  insti- 
tution they  should  be  supplied  with  a  sufftcient  amount  for  an  entire  year. 
All  clothing  should  be  plainly  marked  with  the  owner's  nsMx^ft.. 

X.  All  letters  concerning  pupils  or  app\ieat\oii'3»  tet  v\&hx\s^vs^  ^asss^^ 
be  addressed  to  the  president. 


SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

GOVEENMENT  HOSPITAL  FOE  THE  INSAXE, 


1.  Rev.  Phineas  D.  Gurley,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  Board. 

2.  Joseph  Henbt,  UJ). 

3.  RicHABD  Wallace,  Esq. 

4.  Hembt  Addison,  Esq. 
6.  William  Gumton,  Esq. 

6.  Geobge  B.  Gideon,  Esq. 

7.  Waltee  S.  Cox,  Esq. 

8.  Phineas  J.  Hoewitz,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  N. 

9.  Joseph  E.  Baiines,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  A. 

EXECUTIVE  OFPICEBa. 

Chaelbs  H.  Nichols,  M.  D.,  Superintendent  and  ex  officio  Seeretai 
of  the  Board  of  Vintors. 
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EEPORT  OF  THE  BOAED  OF  VISITORS. 

Government  Hospital,  for  the  Insane, 

St.  Elizabeth^  D.  (7.,  October  26, 1868. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  a  requirement  of  section  second  of  the  act 
of  March  3, 1855,  providing  for  the  organization  and  management  of  this 
hospital,  the  Board  of  Visitors  have  5ie  honor  to  submit  a  statement  of 
the  operations  of  the  institution  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  as 
reported  by  the  superintendent. 

The  number  of  patients  under  treatment  on  the  30th  day  of  June, 

1867,  was : 

From  the  army,  white  males 101 

From  the  army,  colored  males 6 

From  the  army,  white  males,  (discharged) 8 

From  the  army,  white  female 1 

115 

From  the  navy,  white  males 14 

From  the  navy,  colored  males 2 

-  16 
131 

From  civil  life,  white  males 49 

From  civil  life,  white  females 78 

127 

From  civil  life,  colored  males 4  . 

From  civil  life,  colored  females 13 

17 

144 

From  the  quartermasters'  department,  colored  male 1 

From  the  Soldiers'  Home,  white  male 1 

Eebel  prisoners,  white  male ., 3 

Males,  188;  females,  92;  total 280 

The  number  of  patients  admitted  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 

1868,  was : 

From  the  army,  white  males 41 

From  the  army,  colored  male 1 

From  the  army,  white  males,  (discharged) 18 

From  the  army,  colored  male,  (discharged) 1 

61 

From  the  navy,  white  males 7 

From  the  navy,  white  male,  (discharged) 1 

8 

69 

From  civil  life,  white  males 42 

From  civil  life,  white  females 26 

68 

From  civil  life,  colored  males 7 

From  civil  life,  colored  females 7 

14 

82 

From  the  Soldiers'  Home,  white  male 1 

Males,  119j  females,  33  j  total ^^"^ 
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Three  persons  were  readmitted,  each  once,  in  the  course  of  the  year; 
consequently  there  were  three  less  persons  tnan  cases  under  treatment. 

The  whole  nimiber  of  patients  under  treatment  in  the  course  of  the 
years  1867-'68  was: 

From  the  army,  white  males 142 

From  the  army,  colored  males 6 

From  the  anny,  white  males,  (discharged) 26 

From  the  army,  colored  male,  (discharged) 1 

From  the  army,  white  female 1 

176 

From  the  navy,  white  males 21 

From  the  navy,  white  male,  (discharged) 1 

From  the  navy,  coloi'ed  males 2 

24 

200 

From  civil  life,  white  males 91 

From  civil  life,  white  females 104 

195 

From  civil  life,  colored  males 11 

From  civil*  life,  colored  females 20 

31 

226 

From  the  quartermasters'  department,  colored  males 1 

From  the  Soldiers'  Home,  white  males 2 

From  late  rebel  prisoners,  white  males 3 

Males,  307;  females,  125;  total 432 

The  number  of  the  patients  discharged  in  the  course  of  the  year  was : 

Recovered,  from  the  army,  white  males • 19 

Recovered,  from  the  army,  white  males,  (discharged)      2 

21 

Recovered,  from  the  navy,  white  males 3 

Recovered,  from  the  na\^,  colored  males 1 

4 

25 

Recovered,  from  civil  life,  white  males 21 

Recovered,  from  civil  life,  white  females 12 

33 

Recovered,  from  civil  life,  colored  males 2 

Recovered,  from  civil  life,  colored  females 3 

5 

38 

63 

Improved,  from  the  army,  white  males 2 

Improved,  from  the  navy,  white  males 1 

3 

Improved,  from  civil  life,  white  males 3 

Improved,  from  civil  life,  white  females 2 

5 

8 

Unimproved,  from  civil  life,  white  males 4 

Unimproved,  from  civil  life,  white  females 1 

Males,  58;  feixia\ea,\%-,  \«^ •*•*.*. ......^    76 
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The  number  of  patients  who  died  in  the  course  of  the  year  was : 

From  the  army,  white  males 5 

From  the  army,  white  male,  (discharged) 1 

6 

From  the  navy,  white  male 1 

•    7 

From  civil  life,  white  males 14 

From  civil  life,  white  females 3 

17 

From  civil  life,  colored  male 1 

From  civil  life,  colored  females 2 

3 

20 

Males,  22 ;  females,  5  5  total 27 

The  number  of  patients  remaining  under  treatment  on  the  30th  day 
of  June,  1868,  was : 

From  the  army,  white  males 116 

From  the  army,  colored  males 6 

From  the  army,  white  males,  (discharged) .' 23 

From  the  army,  colored  male,  (discharged) 1 

From  the  army,  white  female 1 

147 

From  the  navy,  white  males 16 

From  the  navy,  white  male,  (discharged) 1 

From  the  navy,  colored  male 1 

18 

165 

From  civil  life,  white  males. 49 

From  civil  life,  white  females S^i 

135 

From  civil  life,  colored  males 8 

From  civil  life,  colored  females 15 

23 

158 

From  quartermasters'  department,  colored  male 1 

From  Soldier's  Home,  white  males 2 

Eebel  prisoners,  white  males 3 

Males,  227;  females,  102;  total 329 

%  ______ 

A  tabular  statement  of  the  physical  and  mentul  condition  and  duration  of 
the  disease  at  the  time  of  death  of  those  who  died  in  the  course  of  the  year, 

PHYSICAL  CONDITION. 

Chronic,  organic,  and  functional  degeneration  of  the  brain,  without 
complicative  or  sui)ervenient  disease  before  death 6 

Chronic,  organic,  and  functional  degeneration  of  the  brain,  with 
phthisis 6 

Chronic  with  epilepsy., "^ 

Ditto  with  dysentery "^ 
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Ditto  with  pneumonia 2 

Ditto  with  apoplexy 1 

Ditto  with  pulmonary  congestion 1 

Ditto  with  diarrhoea 1 

Maniacal  exhaustion .' 3 

Phthisis 1 

Suicide 1 

Typhomania 1 

Total 27 


MENTAIi  CONDITION. 

Acute  mania 4 

Chronic  mania 6 

Acute  melancholia 1 

Acute  dementia I 

Chronic  dementia 13 

Chronic  dementia  of  imbeciles -». 2 

27 


DURATION  OP  MENTAL,  DISEASE. 

One  month 3 

Three  months 1 

Six  months 2 

One  year .- 1 

Two  years 7 

Three  years 2 

Four  years 1 

Five  years 3 

Nine  years 2 

Ten  years 2 

Twelve  years .•. 1 

Thirteen  years 1 

Forty  years 1 


27 


As  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained  the  x)ersons  admitted  during  the 
year  had  been  insane  at  the  time  of  admission — 

One  to  three  months,  from  the  army,  white  males 11 

One  to  three  months,  from  the  army,  white  males,  (discharged) .  2 

One  to  three  months,  from  the  navy,  white  males 3 

One  to  three  months,  from  civil  life,  white  males 23 

One  to  three  months,  from  civil  life,  white  females *.  15 

One  to  three  months,  from  civil  life,  colored  males 2 

One  to  three  months,  from  ci\il  life,  colored  females 2 

58 

Tiiree  to  six  months,  from  the  army,  white  males.  - 14 

Three  to  six  months,  from  the  army,  colored  male 1 

Three  to  six  months,  from  the  army,  colored  male,  (discharged)  1 

Three  to  six  months,  from  the  navy,  white  mal^s 3 

Three  to  six  moiit\is,  feo\xim^\\i^^^V>^\as^^ , 5 
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Three  to  six  months,  from  civil  life,  white  females 4 

Three  to  six  months,  from  civil  life,  colored  male 1 

Three  to  six  months,  from  civil  life,  colored  female 1 

30 

One  year  from  the  army,  white  males 7 

One  year,  fix)m  the  army,  white  males,  (discharged) 3 

One  year,  from  civil  life,  white  males 4 

One  year,  from  civil  life,  white  female 1 

One  year,  from  civil  life,  colored  male 1 

One  year,  from  civil  life,  colored  female 1 

17 

Two  years,  from  the  army,  white  males 5 

Two  years,  from  the  army,  white  males,  (discharged) 4 

Two  years,  from  the  navy,  white  males 1 

Two  ye.ars,  ftt)m  the  navy,  white  males  (discharged) 1 

Two  years,  from  civil  life,  white  males 2 

Two  years,  from  civil  life,  colored  female 1 

Two  years,  from  the  Soldiers'  Home,  white  male. 1 

—    15 

Three  years,  from  the  army,  white  males 4 

Three  years,  from  the  army,  white  males,  (discharged) 5 

Three  years,  from  civil  life,  white  males 2 

Three  years,  from  civil  life,  white  female 1 

,  Three  years,  from  civil  life,  cjolored  female 1 

13 

Fonr  years,  from  the  army,  white  males,  (discharged) 2 

Four  years,  from  civil  life,  white  male 1 

Four  years,  from  civil  life,  white  female 1 

4 

•  Five  years,  from  the  army,  white  males,  (discharged) 2 

Five  years,  from  civil  life,  white  males 2 

4 

Six  years,  ftt)m  the  army,  white  males 1 

Six  years,  from  civil  life,  white  female 1 

2 

Seven  years,  from  civil  life,  colored  female 1 

Eight  years,  from  civil  life,  white  female 1 

Ten  years,  CTom  civil  life,  white  male 1 

Ten  years,  from  civil  life,  colored  male ^ 1 

2 

Twelve  years,  from  civil  life,  white  male 1 

Twelve  years,  from  civil  life,  white  female 1 

2 

Twenty-five  years,  from  civil  life,  white  female 1 

Twenty-five  years,  from  civil  life,  colored  male 1 

2 

Forty  years,  from  civil  life,  colored  male 1 


152 


Tabular  statement  of  the  time  of  life  at  which  the  2,464  persona  treated  since 

the  opening  of  the  institution  became  insane. 

Under  10  years 31 

Between  10  and  15  years '^^- 

Between  15  and  20  years ^"^^^ 
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Between  20  jvnd  25  years 529 

Between  25  and  30  years 620 

Between  30  and  35  years 457 

Between  35  and  40  years 279 

Between  40  and  45  years 140 

Between  45  and  50  years , 79 

Between  50  and  60  years 73 

Between  60  and  70  years 37 

Between  70  and  80  years 16 

Unknown 24 

Total 2, 461 


Table  showing  the  iiativityj  as  far  as  it  could  be  ascertainedj  of  the  2,464 

persons  treated^ 


NATIVE-BORN. 

District  of  Columbia , 213 

New  York 173 

Pennsylvania 143 

Maryland 136 

Virginia 121 

Massaehusetts 62 

Ohio 60 

Maine 29 

Illinois 25 

New  Hampshire 22 

Kentucky 18 

New  Jersey 16 

Indiana 16 

Connecticut 15 

Michigan 15 

Wisconsin 13 

Vermont 13 

Missouri 13 

Tennessee 13 

Rhode  Island 11 

North  Carolina 5 

Delaware 3 

Iowa 3 

Alabama 2 

Louisiana 2 

Georgia 1 

Mississippi 1 

Ai^kansas 1 

South  Carolina 1 

Colorado 1 

Florida 1 

Choctaw  Nation 1 

Foreign-bom 

Native-bom 

Unknown 


FOREIGN-BOBN. 

Ireland 581 

Gennany 381 

England 57 

France 35 

Canada 18 

Scotland 11 

Italy 11 

Norway 6 

Denmark 6 

Sweden 6 

Poland 6 

Switzerland. 5 

5 

3 

3 

2 


Russia 

Wales 

Spain 

Holland 

Portugal 2 

Nova  Scotia 2 

Hungary 2 

Austria 2 

Buenos  AjTes 

Costa  Rica 

Sicilv 

Belgium 

Mexico 

British  America 

Malta 


1,145 

1,149 

170 


Total 


2,464 
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Table  shotcing  the  form  of  disease  under  tchwh  the  eases  received  since  the 
institution  was  opened  labored  at  the  time  of  admission. 

MANIA. 

Acute  simple - 1, 019 

Acute  epileptic • 25 

Acute  paralytic 7 

Acute  homicidal 10 

Acute  hysterical 4 

Acute  puerperal 9 

Acute  suicidal 14 

Acute  erotic 2 

Acute  febrile 38 

Acute  periodical 46 

Acute  dipsoic 61 

Acute  cataleptic 5 

Acute  kleptoic 1 

Typhomania,  (Bell's  disease) *. 2 

1,243 

Chronic  simple 209 

Chronic  epileptic 11 

Chronic  paralytic 7 

Chronic  puerperal 5 

Chronic  periodical 31 

Chronic  cataleptic ' 1 

Chronic  dipsoic • 9 

Chronic  dipsoic  and  epileptic 1 

Chronic  suicidal 3 

Chronic  homicidal 4 

Chronic  homicidal  and  epileptic 1 

Chronic  hysterical  and  homicidal 1 

283 

MONOMANIA. 

Acute  simple 4 

Chronic  simple 14 

18 

MELANCHOLIA. 

Acute  simple 123 

Acute  suicidal 26 

Acute  epileptic 1 

Acute  nostalgic 25 

Acute  homicidal 2 

177 

Chronic  simple 41 

Ciironic  suicidal 8 

Chronic  periodical 1 

45 

DEMENTIA. 

• 

Acutesimple 212 

Acute  epileptic 11 

Acute  paralytic 12 

Acute  i)eriodical 2 

Acute  suicidal 4 
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Chronic  simple 359 

Chronic  general  paralysis 5 

Chronic  epileptic 60 

Chronic  paralytic 30 

Chronic  senile 19 

Chronic  dipsoic 7 

Chronic  suicidal 6 

Chronic  i)eriodical 3 

Chronic  epileptic  and  suicidal 1 

Chronic  paralytic  and  suicidal 1 

Chronic  paralytic  and  epileptic 1 

491 

IMBECELITT. 

Chronic  simple 6 

Chronic  epileptic 1 

7 

Opium  eater  (chronic) 1 

Whole  number  of  cases  treated 2, 506 

Number  ofre-admissions 42 

Number  of  persons  treated 2, 464 

INDEPENDENT  OB  PAY   PATIENTS. 

There  were  of  this  class,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year 8  males    9  females 17 

Received  during  the  year 19  males    7  females 26 

Whole  number  under  treatment 27  males  16  females 43 

Discharged  during  the  year 18  males    7  females 25 

Remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year 9  males    9  females 18 

PUBLIC  PATIENTS  BEMAININa  AT  THE  END  OF  THE   YEAR, 

From  the  army 147 

From  the  navy 18 

From  civil  life 142 

From  the  quartermasters' department 1 

Late  rebel  prisoners 3 

311 

Males 227 

Females 102 

Total 329 


The  admisions  in  the  course  of  this  year  were  43  more  than  in  the 
last,  and  as  there  were  three  readmissions  in  each  of  the  last  two  years, 
it  follows  that  there  were  as  many  more  persons  as  cases  received  this 
year  than  last. 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  number  of  admissions  of  officers 
and  men  actually  belonging  to  the  army  and  navy  was  the  same  from 
each  branch  of  the  military  service  this  year  as  last. 

Those  cases  deaignatfeA.  «>»  ^Aa«>ajKc^^^^  ^1  Vq^ssb^  tVsL<^a»  were  19  late  of 
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the  army  and  one  late  of  the  navy,  were  admitted  under  the  act  of  July 
13, 1866,  and  of  this  class  of  cases  there  were  10  more  received  this  year 
than  last. 

The  admissions  firom  civil  life  were  82,  an  increase  of  33  in  number,  or 
of  67  per  cent,  on  those  received  the  previous  year.  We  are  well  aware 
that  all  special  vital  movements  of  small  populations,  or  of  large  popula- 
tions for  short  periods,  may  be  accidental,  and  therefore  limited  in  dura- 
tion, hut  it  is  thought  that  the  increase  in  the  admissions  from  civil  life 
is  expressive  of  a  rapid  increase  of  insanity  in  the  United  States  since 
the  close  of  the  late  war.  All  but  five  of  the  82  admissions  from  civil 
life  were  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  whose  increase  of  popula- 
tion during  the  year  under  review  did  not  probably  exceed  5  per  cent.  At 
the  time  of  preparing  the  annual  report  for  1864^^65,  there  appeared  to  us  to 
have  been  a  marked  increase  of  insanity  in  the  country  during  the  few 
months  that  hiad  then  elapsed  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  we  briefly 
discussed  the  operation  of  certain  influences  which  we  supposed  had 
checked  the  development  of  mental  disease  during  the  war,  and  led  to 
its  increase  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over.  K  we  were  then  in  any  error 
in  relation  to  the  etiology  of  an  increase  of  mental  disease  in  the  United 
States,  it  probably  consisted  in  not  giving  sufficient  weight  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  destructive  vices  contracted  by  the  volunteers  while  in  the 
military  service^  and  continued  in  civil  life  without  the  conservative 
restraints  of  military  disipline. 

The  discharges  and  deaths  in  the  course  of  the  year  were  103.  Of 
these  63  were  restored  to  reason,  eight  were  improved,  five  were  unim- 
proved, and  27  died.  The  recoveries  were  41  per  cent,  of  the  admissions, 
61  per  cent,  of  the  discharges  and  deaths,  and  83  per  cent,  of  the  dis- 
charges alone.  The  deaths  were  6^  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of 
cases  under  treatment,  and  26  per  cent,  of  the  discharges,  including 
deaths.    - 

By  reference  to  the  last  and  previous  annual  reports  of  this  hospital, 
and  to  the  reports  of  the  few  other  "curative"  institutions  which  receive 
at  the  same  time  every  case  of  mental  disease  that  presents  itself,  irre- 
spective of  its  curability  or  of  the  necessary  fatality,  early  or  remote,  of 
the  physical  malady  that  may  accompany  it,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ratio 
of  recoveries  this  yeat  is  larger,  and  of  the  deaths  smaller  than  is  usual 
under  similar  circumstances.  Not  only  has  no  epidemic  nor  local  disease 
affected  the  inmates  of  the  hospital,  but  the  general  tone  of  health  which 
has  prevailed  throughout  the  house  has  been  excellent.  Indeed,  the 
prosperity  and  usefulness  of  the  institution  during  the  year  has  been, 
in  geueral,  entirely  satisfactory  to  us. 

The  number  of  patients  remaining  under  treatment  on  the  30th  day  of 
June,  1868,  was  329,  and  there  are  344  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  wTiting 
this  report,  or  only  six  less  than  the  maximum  number  the  present  build- 
ings were  intended  to  accommodate.  It  will  be  necessary,  without  doubt, 
to  ask  the  next  Congress,  at  its  first  session,  for  the  means  to  extend  the 
wards  of  the  hospital.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  wise  to  have  done 
so  at  this  time,  but  as  it  is  deemed  highly  important  to  purchase  the 
land  to  which  allusion  will  again  be  made  in  this  report,  and  to  at  once 
complete  the  wall  enclosing  the  grounds,  this  estimate,  which  might 
not  be  deemed  absolutely  necessary  at  this  time,  is  deferred  in  favor  of 
grants  of  which  we  stand  in  urgent  need. 

Some  curiosity  has  been  expressed  to  know  why  the  site  of  this  hospital 
is  called  St.  Elizabeth,  and  the  institution  sometimes  styled  the  St.  Eliza- 
beth Hospital,  and  as  that  pi*aenomen  has  come  into  pretty  general  usft^ 
it  may  be  well  to  here  make  a  record  of  the  reaaotL  oil  \\i,    '^>e^s»  «s\fe  \^ 
part  of  a  tract  of  750  acres  which  has  been  eiit\t\^^tVL<^^^-^^>aa2«ifc^  \x^6rX. 
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from  the  original  European  settlement  of  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
name  appears  in  all  the  title  deeds  of  this  tract,  and  of  every  portion  of  it,  and 
of  the  adjacent  lands,  from  that  day  to  this.  As  none  of  "the  proimetore  of 
the  other  subdivisions  of  the  original  patent  were  in  the  familiar  use  of  the 
term  as  a  local  designation  when  a  general  army  hospital  was  opened  on 
the  grounds  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  war,  it  was  named  the  St.  Eliza- 
beth Hospital,  and  it  was  soon  perceived  that  most  of  the  more  intelligent 
and  sensitive  of  the  patients  of  the  parent  institution  (those  under  t^at- 
ment  for  mental  diseases)  had  fallen  into  the  use  of  the  same  name  to 
designate  the  establishment  of  which  they  were  inmates,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  use,  both  by  themselves  and  their  friends,  in  speaking  and 
writing,  of  the  word  insane,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  legal  title  of  the 
hospital.  The  natural  and  innocent  sensibility  that  thus  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  familiar  name  that  does  not  express  the  special  character  of  the 
hospital,  has  often  been  exhibited  by  the  inmates  of  most  American 
institutions  for  the  insane,  and  has  been  met  by  such  concessions  as  the 
circumstances  of  each  case  permitted,  and  it  is  thought  to  have  been  a 
happy  circumstance  that  gave  this  establishment  a  detsignation  of  so 
much  beauty  and  of  such  sacred  association,  and  that  is  entirely  agreeable 
to  the  parties  most  interested. 

Classified  abstract  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  hospital  during  the 

year  ending  June  30, 1868. 

EXPENDITURES. 

Expended  for  flour $13, 207  59 

Expended  for  butter  and  cheese 6, 895  37 

Expended  for  meats,  inchiding  hams 12,  996  20 

Exi>ended  for  poultiy  and  eggs 580  55 

Expended  for  fish 1,  426  05 

Expended  for  groceries  and  ice 8,  435  65 

Expended  for  potatoes  and  vegetables 1, 693  72 

Expended  for  feed  for  stock 1,  614  20 

Expended  for  farming  implements  and  seeds;   also  fruit 

trees,  vines,  and  slunbs 939  88 

Expended  for  stock 1,  712  00 

Expended  for  horse  and  ox  shoeing 145  50 

Expended  for  repairs  and  improvements 7, 973  34 

Expended  for  repairs  to  carriages,  harness,  &c 579  25 

Expended  for  furniture,  glass,  china,  and  hardware 1, 918  08 

Expended  for  carpeting 417  69 

Expended  for  boots,  shoes,  findings,  &c 831  31 

Expended  for  bedding 1, 906  97 

Expended  for  dry  goods 2, 576  92 

Expended  for  books,  stationery,  and  printing 496  70 

Expended  for  fuel  and  lights 4, 443  46 

Expended  for  money  returned  to  private  patients bS%  11 

Expended  for  return  of  eloi)ed  patients 80  79 

Expended  for  freights 457  25 

Exi)ended  for  postage 59  32 

Expended  for  salaries  and  wages 37,  581  33 

Expended  for  medicines,  surgical  instniments,  and  liquors .  1,  577  63 

Exjjended  for  recreations  and  amusements 914  61 

Exjiended  for  steam  boiler 1, 078  00 

Expended  for  miscellaneous  supplies 909  76 

114,  035  81 
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RECEIPTS. 

Balance  from  last  year  due  the  United  States  from  the 

superintendent $2, 436  69 

Received  from  the  treasury  of  the  United  States 80, 500  00 

Eeceived  from  private  patients  for  board 5, 463  04 

Eeceived  from  miscellaneous  articles  sold 243  30 

Eeceived  from  '^conscience  money" 2  50 

Balance  due  the  superintendent  from  the  United  States. .  25, 390  28 

114, 035  81 

Had  the  advance  to  the  superintendent  from  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States  of  $25,000  made  since  June  30,  1868,  been  made  before  the  30th 
of  June,  a  balance  of  $390  28  due  from  the  United  States  to  the  sui)er- 
intendent  would  have  been  shown. 

We  have  always  endeavored  to  do  all  properly  in  our  power  in  connec- 
tion with  the  current  economical  operations  of  the  hospital,  not  only  to 
protect  the  property  of  the  establishment  from  deterioration,  but  to 
increase  its  value,  productiveness,  and  adaptation  to  the  humane  objects 
of  the  institution,  and  we  have  been  able  to  do  more  than  usual  this  year 
under  the  head  of  "repairs  and  improvements."  About  one-half  of  the 
expenditures  under  that  head  were  made  for  under-draining,  manure,  and 
fencing.  The  ammal  repairs  necessary  to  the  bedding  and  furniture  of 
the  wards,  and  to  the  heating,  washing,  cooking,  lighting,  and  water- 
supply  fixtures  of  an  institution  of  this  character  and  magnitude,  must 
always  be  considerable. 

The  board  of  visitors  respectfully  recommend  the  appropriation  ol 
$90,500  for  the  supi^ort  of  the  hospital  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1870.  This  is  the  amount  that  ha«  been  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
this  purpose  each  year  for  five  years  past.  Anything  like  an  exact  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  government  patients  the  institution  will  be  re- 
quired to  care  for  in  the  course  of  a  given  year,  made  upwards  of  eight 
months  before  that  year  commences,  is  not  very  unlikely  to  prove  some- 
what erroneous.  There  were  49  more  patients  under  treatment  at  the 
end  than  there  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1867,  and  1868.  There 
has  bt^en  the  same  ratio  of  increase  siiue  the  commencement  of  the  cur- 
rent year,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  it  is  not  likely  to  continue  indefi- 
nitely and  require  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  supplies  needed  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  house.  We  have  hitherto  been  able  to  support 
an  increasing  household  without  asking  for  larger  api)ropriations  for  that 
piiri)08e,  partly  because  of  a  general  reduction  of  the  prices  of  supplies, 
small  on  most  articles,  but  considerable  on  a  few,  and  partly  because  the 
farm  and  garden  have  every  year  yielded  more  food  than  they  did  the 
previous  one ;  and  if  Congress  at  the  approaching  short  session  makes 
the  appropriation  asked  by  the  superintendent,  in  his  capacity  of  super- 
intendent of  construction,  for  the  i)urchase  of  additional  lands,  it  will 
become  available  for  the  use  of  the  institution  by  the  commencement  of 
the  next  agricultural  year,  and  at  once  begin  to  diminish  the  ratio  of  the 
disbursements  to  the  niunber  of  patients  for  two  of  the  most  expensive 
articles  of  food,  (meats  and  butter,)  as  well  as  render  it  practicable  to 
improve  their  sanitary  quality.  We  therefore  again  venture  to  submit 
the  same  estimate  for  the  support  of  the  house  that  we  have  repeatedly 
asked  before,  with  the  hope  that  we  shall  be  able^to  make  it.  ^x\fi\^vc«^. 
for  the  year  in  question. 

55  I 
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It  is  true  that  the  number  of  private  patients  gi-adually  increases,  but 
it  is  rather  rare  that  they  or  their  friends  have  the  means  that  enable 
them  to  pay  much  in  excess  of  the  actual  cost  of  their  food  and  treat- 
ment. 

Two  changes  have  recently  taken  place  in  the  board  of  Adsitors  of  the 
hospital.  In  July  last  the  honorable  Ric^hard  Wallaeh,  after  an  efficient 
and  useful  serxice  of  about  seven  years,  resigned  the  office  of  visitor,  to 
the  regret  of  the  board  and  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  institution, 
and  Moses  Kelly,  esq.,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

On  the  30th  of  September  last  another  vacancy  was  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  the  Rev.  P.  D.  Gurley,  D.  D.  Doctor  Gurley  had  been 
a  member  of  the  board  from  its  original  organization  in  18.j5,  and  for 
15  mouths  prior  to  his  death  was  the  only  original  appointee  remaining 
in  office.  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  visitors  held  in  the  office 
of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  sumy,  on  the  morning  of  October  3, 18C8, 
the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas  God,  in  his  providence,  has  removed  from  us  by  death  our  much  esteemed  and 
highly  respected  associate  the  Rev.  Phineas  D.  Gurley,  D.  D.,  who  has  been  a  member 
of  this  board  from  the  date  of  its  original  organization  in  1855,  and  our  presiding  officer  for 
the  last  nine  years  :    Therefore, 

Resolved^  That  in  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gurley  the  hospital  has  lost  a  warm  and 
judicious  friend,  a  wise  and  prudent  counsellor, and  a  faithful  and  efficient  officer,  whose  dis- 
interested and  ever  ready  devotion  for  so  many  years  to  the  welfare  of  the  suffering  insane  it 
becomes  us  all  to  remember  and  to  imitate. 

Ht solved^  That  wo  deeply  feel  the  loss  of  an  earnest,  wise  and  experienced  associate  and 
guide  in  the  discharge  of  tlie  important  and  delicate  duties  of  this  board,  and  that,  as  indi- 
viduals, we  deeply  lament  the  loss  of  a  sincere  friend  and  an  able,  upright,  and  true  man, 
and  most  useful  fellow-citizen. 

Resolvedy  That  we  express  to  the  stricken  wife  and  children  of  our  lamented  companion 
the  sincere  sorrow  we  feel  on  account  of  their  sad  bereavement,  and  respectfully  tender  to 
them  our  united  and  heartfelt  condolence. 

Resolved  J  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  signed  on  behalf  of  the  board  by  the  chairman 
and  secretary  of  this  meeting,  be  furnished  the  family  of  the  late  Dr.  Gurley,  and  also  to 
the  city  papers  for  publication. 

The  vacancy  in  the  board  caused  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gurley 
has  since  been  filled  by  the  appointment,  by  the  President,  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  H.  Hall,  D.  D. 

Four  of  the  original  members  of  the  board  of  visitors  have  died  in 
office,  viz :  Benjamin  S.  Bohrer,  M.  D.,  Jacob  Gideon,  esq.,  William 
Whelan,  M.  D.  (chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the 
United  States  navy,)  and  the  Rev.  Phineas  D.  Gurley,  D.  D.,  one, 
Robert  C.  Wood,  M.  1).,  (late  Assistant  Surgeon  General  of  the  army,^ 
became  ineligible  by  removing  from  the  District  and  foui',  Messrs.  Cor- 
coran, Tyler,  Miller  and  Ratcliffe,  resigned  in  18G1. 

No  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  medical  staff  of  the  hospital  since 
the  summer  of  1865,  when  the  present  third  assistant  was  appointed,  and 
the  assistant  physicians  have  continued  to  discharge  their  resi>onsible 
duties  with  marked  ability  and  an  earnest  devotion  to  the  comfort  and 
welfare  of  the  patients. 

The  associate  chaplains  have  been  faithful  in  their  efforts  to  minister 
to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  whole  household  of  the  institution,  and  their 
services  have  been  truly  accei)table. 

The  welfare  of  the  patients  and  the  economical  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  hospital  are  always  largely  dependent  upon  the  intelligence, 
integxity,  industry  and  fidelity  of  the  housekeeper,  stewards,  supervi- 
sors, storekeeper  and  attendants,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  zeal  and  good  conduct  of  the  most  of  these  uiider-offieers 
and 'employes. 

We  have  eoivtmweOi  \»\^^w?^  tsvq^V  q>^  W^r.  ^^Q^llent  medicines  used  in 
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the  hospital  from  the  naval  laboratory  in  Brooklyn,  at  cost,  and  large 

numbers  of  newspapers  from  the  Interior  and  State  Departments,  gratis. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLLVM  GUNTON, 

President  of  the  Board, 
C.  H.  NICHOLS, 

Secretary  of  the  Board. 
Hon.  O.  H.  Browning, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 


KEPOKT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

General  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 

October  31,  18C8. 

Sir  :  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven  linear  feet  of  the 
wall  enclosing  the  groimds  of  the  hospital  were  hiid  in  the  year  ending 
with  the  date  of  this  report,  and  the  expectation  iu)w  is  that  the  wall 
will  be  completed  on  three  sides  of  the  principal  grounds  (190  acres)  by 
the  coming  Cliristmas.  The  erection  of  the  river  wall  will  then  complete 
the  entile  work,  and  the  institution  will  have  in  the  varied  soil  and 
exposmes,  the  gardens  and  meadows,  the  noble  forests  and  picturesque 
drives,  and  in  the  extensive  and  beautiful  views  the  grounds  command, 
larger  facilities  for  the  secluded,  recreative  and  industrial,  sanitary  exer- 
cise of  the  sick  than,  as  for  as  we  know,  are  enjoyed  by  any  other  hospi- 
tal in  the  world. 

The  quarrying  of  stone  on  a  neighboring  property  by  a  party  of  out- 
door attendants  and  patients,  and  the  hauling  it  to  the  line  of  the  wall 
were  continued,  except  the  interruption  occasioned  by  the  winter,  till  the 
beginning  of  the  past  summer,  when  finding  that  thequaiTy  from  which 
the  stone  had  hitherto  been  obtained  was  nearly  exhausted,  a  contract 
was  entered  into  with  the  Maryland  Free  Stone  M.  &  M.  Company,  to 
furnish  1,500  perches  of  rubble  Seneca  stone  which  has  been  delivered, 
and  about  three-fouiths  of  it  laid  in  the  wall  rimning  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  between  the  hospital  groimds  and  the  lands  of  the  Giesboro' 
manor.  This  stone  makes  a  strong  and  handsome  wall  at  about  the  same 
cost  as  that  built  of  the  conglomerate  sand-stone  qifarried  aiul  hauled  l)y 
the  hospital. 

Another  large  ward  for  women,  the  *'  Birch"  has  been  finished  and 
the  funiiture  made  for  it,  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  cottages  for  the  use  of  the  emjiloy^s  of  the  hosi)ital  ha\ing  fami- 
lies, the  coal-house,  and  other  minor  improvements  authorized  by  small 
appropriations,  are  either  completed  or  well  advanced,  and  have  been 
well  and  economically  executed,  and  are  found  quite  as  useful  as. was 
anticipated. 

The  following  estimates  for  the  year  1869-'70  are  respectfully  submitted : 

1.  For  the  completion  of  the  wall  enclosing  the  grounds  of  the  hosjiital 
$10,000. 

2.  For  the  purchase,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  agricul- 
tural and  economical  purposes  of  the  institution,  148  acres,  more  or  less, 
of  land  and  the  buildings  thereon,  lying  directly  east  of  the  present 
grounds  of  the  hospital  and  separated  from  them  by  the  public  road, 
$23,000. 

The  hauling  of  the  stone,  cement,  lime,  awA  ^vvu^V  ivi\  >i\i^  ^vsJ^^  "s^w^n^n^ 
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grading  and  excavation  for  the  foundation,  have  been  no  inconsiderahle 
items  of  the  cost  of  the  work,  and  as  the  stone,  lime,  and  cement  for  the 
river  wall  will  be  delivered  at  high  tide  from  boats  direct!  j  along  theUne 
of  the  wall,  the  sand  obtained  from  the  river  shore,  and  no  excavation 
nor  grading  required,  I  think  the  remainder  of  the  work  can  be  executed 
for  the  sum  asked,  though  the  length  of  wall  to  be  built  is  about  one- 
third  greater  than  has  been  pre\iously  executed  for  that  sum. 

The  sum  a^ked  for  the  purchase  of  land  is  a  rei)etition  of  an  estimate 
submitted  last  year  for  the  same  object.  The  failure  of  Con^^ress  to  vote 
it  appears  to  me  to  have  arisen  from  a  disposition  to  postpone  the  expend- 
iture, rather  than  from  any  disapproval  of  the  purchase;  and  if  the  esti- 
mate shoidd  again  receive  your  approval  and  be  submitted  to  Congress, 
I  hope  it  will  be  appropriated  in  the  usual  deficiency  bill,  in  order  both 
that  the  institution  may  have  the  benefit  of  it,  and  that  parties  holding 
it  for  the  government,  at  some  pecuniary  sacrifice,  may  be  relieved  at  as 
early  a  day  as  practicable.  It  now  appears  to  me  more  desirable,  if  pos- 
sible, than  it  did  a  year  ago  that  the  government  should  acquire  tliis 
land  for  the  use  of  the  hospital.  I  regard  it  as  a  sine  qua  nan  both  to 
the  fidl  development  of  the  highest  capacity  of  this  institution  to  he  useful 
to  its  own  afflicted  inmates,  and  of  its  just  and  dutifid  influence  in  the 
gieat  cause  of  the  i)roper  sanitary  and  economical  care-  of  the  insane, 
acute,  and  chronic  in  tlie  United  States.  To  save  printing,  I  very  resj>ect- 
fidly  refer  you  to  my  last  annual  report  (page  16  of  the  separate  edition) 
for  the  reasons,  in  more  detail,  on  which  I  base  my  sense  of  the  Lmi)ort- 
ance  to  the  interests  of  the  hospital  of  acquiring  this  piece  of  land,  and 
I  take  the  liberty  of  adding  here  that  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  large 
experience  in  the  care  of  the  insane,  residing  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  having  visited  the  hospital  in  the  coiu^se  of  the  past  year,  and 
examined  the  proposed  purchase,  have  expressed  a  very  strong  concur- 
rence in  my  views  in  relation  to  the  gieat  importance  of  it. 

The  Ordnance  Bureau  of  the  Navy  Department  occupied  about  10  acres 
of  the  northwestern  part  of  the  hospital  grounds,  as  the  site  of  extensive 
experimental  batteries,  from  the  beginning  of  the  late  war  till  31ay  last, 
when  the  numerous  guns  and  appiu*tenances  were  removed  to  the  Wash- 
ington navy  yard,  and  the  occupancy  of  the  land  by  the  bureau  relin- 
quished. This  is  a  valuable  piece  of  land^  which  can  readily  be  fertilized 
by  the  sewage  from  the  house;  and  after  it  is  under-drained  I  anticii)ate 
abundant  retiu'ns  from  its  cidtivation. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sii',  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  NICHOLS, 

Superintendent. 
Hon.  O.  H.  Browning, 

Secretary  of  tlie  Interior.  . 
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Department  of  Metropolitan  Police, 

Office  of  the  Board,  ^o.  2  Louisiana  Av., 

Washington^  D,  C,  October  1,  1808. 

To  the  honarable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  : 

The  Board  of  Police  Commissioners  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  district 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  respectfully  submit  their  annual  report  of  the 
"condition  of  the  police  of  said  District,"  for  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1868,  prepared  by  the  major  and  superintendent  of  the  force,  at  the 
request  of  the  board,  in  accordance  with  the  twenty-fourth  section  of  the 
act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  create  a  Metropolitan  Police  district 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  establish  a  police  therefor,"  approved 
August  6, 1861. 
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THE  FORCE. 

The  regular  force,  as  at  present  coustituted,  consists  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  men,  as  follows,  viz  : 

Major  and  superintendent -  1 

Captain  and  inspector 1 

Lieutenants 10 

8ergeants 2i) 

Privates,  or  patrolmen 200 

Detectives 6 

Total 238 

There  are  also  in  the  employment  of  the  board,  under  authority  of  law, 
the  following  officers,  viz: 

Secretary  to  the  board 1 

Proi)erty  clerk 1 

Clerks  ! 3 

Sursreons 3 


Magistracies 8 

Messenger 1 

The  board  has  also  commissioned,  as  provided  bylaw,  eighteen  i)ersons 
as  additional  privates,  to  do  duty  in  various  localities,  at  the  exptmseof 
the  parties  making  application  for  their  appointment. 

DISPOSITION  OF  THE  FORCE. 

At  the  central  office,  with  duties  extending  throughout  the  entire 
district,  the  following  officers  are  assigned,  viz : 

The  major  and  superintendent 1 

The  captain  and  inspector 1 

One  lieutenant  in  charge,  and  six  detectives 7 

One  lieutenant  in  charge,  and  eleven  sanitary  officers 12 

For  more  thorough  and  perfect  police  surveillance,  the  district 
is  di\ided  into  eight  precincts,  to  each  of  which  is  assigned  a  lieu- 
tenant, sergeants,  and  privates,  ns  follows,  viz  : 

First  precinct — 1  lieutenant,  3  sergeants,  and  21  privates 25 

Second  precinct. — 1  lieutenant,  2  sergeants,  and  12  privates 15 

Third  precinct. — 1  lieutenant,  2  sergeants,  and  26  privates 29 

Fourth  precinct. — 1  lieutenant,  2  sergeants,  and  23  privates 26 

Fifth  precinct. — 1  lieutenant,  2  sergeants,  and  24  privates 27 

Sixth  precinct. — 1  lieutenant,  3  sergeants,  and  23  privates 27 

Seventh  precinct. — 1  lieutenant,  3  sergeants,  and  32  privates 36 

Eighth  precinct. — 1  lieutenant,  3  sergeants,  and  28  privates 32 

Totttl 2:\S 


STATION-HOUSES. 


The  station-houses  of  the  district  remain  very  much  in  the  same  con- 
dition a.s  at  the  last  annual  report,  with  the  exception  of  the  third  pre- 
cinct, (Georgetovm.^    l\i  \)a\^  ^^^^vc^rX  \\v^  <i.Q»Y^\!ate  authorities  have 
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built  a  very  excellent  prison,  the  best  arranged  and  most  complete  in  the 
district;  but  the  station-house  itself  is  entirely  unfit  for  use.  It  has  no 
jiccommodations  for  the  policemen,  the  want  of  which  detracts  seriously 
from  the  efficiency  of  the  force  assigned  to  do  duty  there. 

The  levy  court  has  also  rented  a  building  and  fitted  it  up  for  police 
puqK)ses,  which  is  very  far  in  advUnce  of  any  accommodation  heretofore 
provided  by  that  body;  still,  it  is  not  such  a  building  as  should  be  fur- 
nished for  that  precinct. 

In  Washington  no  changes  have  taken  place,  except  that  the  stations 
in  use  have  become  somewhat  dilapidated  from  defects  in  their  original 
construction,  aiul  are  much  in  need  of  thorough  repairs. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  needed  repairs  will  be  executed 
as  so(m  as  the  councils  furnish  the  mayor  with  funds  to  prosecute  the 
required  work. 

Several  of  the  buildings  in  use  as  station-houses  are  rented  from  pri- 
vate individuals,  and  were  not  built  with  inference  to  police  piirx)Oses. 

Such  buildings,  though  attbrding  very  good  accommodations  for  the 
policemen  themselves,  have  only  temporarily  constructed  prison  arrange- 
ments, which  are  insecure,  crami>ed,  and  biidly  ventilated.  In  this  respect 
more  adequate  provisions  are  imperatively  required. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  corporate  authorities  of  Washington  will  soon  be 
in  a  condition  to  take  this  matter  in  hand,  and  build  station-houses  in 
precincts  not  now  having  buildings  for  that  piu^^ose  owTied  by  the  corpo- 
ration, as  required  by  law  of  Congress. 

DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  FORCE. 

In  the  enforcement  of  discipline  and  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  force, 
cliarges  have  been  preferred  and  trials  accorded  by  the  board  in  242  cases, 
for  violations  of  the  rules  and  regulations  and  other  offences,  resulting  as 
follows,  viz : 

Dismissed  the  force,  (23  jmvates) 23 

Reduced  to  the  ranks,  (1  lieutenant) 1 

Reprimandeil  and  fined,  (18  privates) 18 

Reprimanded,  (1  lieutenant  and  8  privates) 9 

Fined,  (38  privates) 38 

Dismounted,  (1  lieutenant  and  1  private) 2 

Complaints  dismissed 151 

Totiil 242 


sc 


Three  privates  have  been  dropped  from  the  rolls  diuring  the  year  for 
the  reason  that  they  did  not  give  satisfaction  during  their  term  of  trial. 

DETECTIVE   CORPS. 

But  a  small  portion  of  the  actual  labor  performed  by  this  corps  can  be 
made  a  matter  of  record.  Much  of  their  time  is  spent  in  watching  suspi- 
cious characters,  who  arrive  and  depart  at  the  railroad  depots  and  steam- 
boat landings.  Suspicious  persons  at  hotels  and  all  public  places  must 
be  watched  and  their  true  characters  ascertained. 

Wlien  thefts  or  robberies  occur,  days  and  weeks  of  investigation  may 
take  place  without  any  result  which  can  be  recorded. 
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The  following  stiiteinent  will  show  a  portion  of  the  operations  of  these 
officers  during  the  year,  viz: 

Number  of  robberies  reported 751 

Number  of  arrests  made 4.>8 

Amount  of  property  lost  or  stolen  . .  .^ $55,998  05 

Amount  of  property  recovered  by  the  officers 25,727  35 

Amount  of  property  turned  over  to  property  clerk 2,253  35 

Amount  of  property  turned  over  to  owners 23,474  (K) 

AuHnmt  of  property  taken  from  persons  and  returned  to  the 

same 3,809  00 

In  addition  to  the  amount  of  lost  or  stolen  property  recovered  by  the 
detectives,  $4,091  were  recovered  by  precinct  officers,  and  $2,610  were 
recovered  by  owners. 

Of  the  $55,998  05,  reported  above,  $5,205  were  lost,  and  not  stolen. 

POLICE  TELEGRAPH. 

The  superintendent  of  the  police  telegraph  reports  that  1G,1C8  mes- 
sages have  been  sent  over  the  wires  duiing  the  past  year,  of  which  a 
record  has  been  kei)t  in  the  central  office,  besides  fully  an  equal  number 
wiiich  have  pa.ssed  between  difterent  police  stations,  of  which  no  reconl 
has  been  keiit. 

Through  the  agency  of  this  telegi*ai)h  1G3  lost  children  have  been 
restored  to  their  i)arent>4,  92  stray  horses  have  been  restoi-ed  to  their 
owners,  and  80  lost  cattle,  mules,  and  vehicles  have  been  disi>osed  of  in 
a  similar  manner. 

In  cases  of  lire,  riot,  or  sudden  emergencies  of  any  kind,  requiring  the 
attention  of  the  police,  this  telegraph  has  become  almost  an  indispensable 
auxiliary,  and  if  is  proposed  to  gradually  extend  it  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  district. 

SANITARY   COMPANY. 

This  company  has  been  actively  engaged  during  the  past  year,  and  it 
is  gratifying  to  report  that  the  health  of  the  District  luis  been  unuj^iially 
good. 

The  usefulness  of  the  sanitary  company,  orgamzed  luider  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  July  IG,  1802,  is  much  more  fidly  appreciated  by  our 
citizens  than  it  was  during  the  fii*st  year  of  its  operations,  and  the 
important  objects  had  in  view  in  its  organization  are  now  being  pretty 
thoroughly  accomplished. 

No  pestUential  or  contagious  diseases  have  come  to  the  noticre  of  the 
board  since  their  last  annual  report,  except  an  occasional  case  of  small- 
pox, and  upon  investigation  these  were  found  to  have  been  intro<laeed 
from  without  the  District  by  temporary  sojourners  here.  It  is  pleasing 
to  note  that  our  citizens  ai*e  willing  to  acknowledge  the  benetits  derived 
from  the  enforcement  of  sanitary  regulations.  Their  pix)mi)t  compliance 
with  the  law  in  most  instances  shows  that  they  are  anxious  that  a  health- 
fid  sanitary  condition  shall  prevail. 

PUBLIC   SEWEES. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  two  years  in  con- 
structing sewers  in  the  city  of  Washington,  but  the  work  has  heew  so 
indifferently  executed  that  in  many  instances  the  sewers  are  caving  in, 
and  are  fast  becoming  worthless.    It  is  of  great  importance  that  a  system 
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of  sewerage  be  adopted  which  shall  prove  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
increasing  population  of  Washington.  Hitherto  sewers  have  been  bnilt 
at  immensely  great  expense  to  property  owners,  and  when  built  were 
found  to  be  insecure  and  even  dangerous  to  lives  and  property;  nor  do 
these  sewers  seem  to  have  been  constructed  upon  an  extended  plan  of 
drainage  for  the  city,  but  rather  with  reference  to  the  immediate  wants 
of  some  particular  street  or  localit5\  In  some  portions  of  Washington 
sewers  have  been  only  partially  constructed,  and  have  been  left  uncov- 
ered in  many  places,  thereby  emitting  foul,  disagreeable  and  unwholesome 
gases.  Particidarly  is  this  the  case  with  Tiber  creek  from  Indiana  avemie 
to  Pennsylvania  avenue,  and  the  Washington  canal.  That  these  un- 
sightly and  pestiferous  channels  for  fllth  shoidd  be  permitted  to  poison 
the  atmosphere  for  years  unmolested,  on  the  very  borders  of  the  pleasure 
grounds  of  the  national  Capitol,  and  within  full  view  of  the  Capitol 
building  and  our  principal  streets,  is  surprising  to  say  the  least.  Tliere 
seems  to  be  no  prospect  of  a  better  state  of  things  until  Congress  shall 
take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  a  competent 
board  of  engineers  cause  these  improvements  to  be  made ;  and  it  would 
seem  no  more  than  right  that  the  general  government  should  assume  its 
proper  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  this  work,  inasmuch  as  the  property 
interests  of  the  government  are  almost  if  not  quite  equal  to  those  of  pri- 
vate individuals. 

UNSAFE    AND    DELAPIDATED    BUILDINGS,   MANUFACTORIES,    TENEMENT 

HOUSES,  &C. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  16, 1862,  power  is  given  in  certahi 
cases  to  the  Board  of  Police  to  abate  nuisances  of  the  kind  above  named, 
but  unfortunately  there  is  no  penalty  prescribed  in  the  above-named  act 
w^hereby  the  order  of  the  board  can  be  enforced  if  the  parties  responsible 
refuse  to  comply,  so  that  in  some  instances  nuisances  continue  to  exist  to 
the  detriment  of  the  public  health  and  the  safety  of  life  and  property. 

OPEN  LOTS  AND  DUMPING  GROUNDS. 

This  class  of  nuisances  whenever  located  within  the  city  limits  continue 
to  be  the  cause  of  bitter  complaints  by  citizens,  and  are  found  to  be  of 
much  annoyance  to  the  sanitary  officers,  whose  attention  is  daily  called 
to  them  by  persons  living  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  While  these  lots 
are  left  open  to  the  public  they  will  be  used  as  convenient  receptacles 
for  the  deposit  of  garbage  and  other  oftensive  substances.  It  is  again 
ui'ged  that  a  law  be  enacted  compelling  the  owners  of  such  lots  and 
squares  of  ground  to  have  them  properly  enclosed. 

SOUP-HOUSES. 

During  the  pa«t  winter  the  officers  of  the  sanitary  company  were  prin- 
cipally engaged  in  assisting  benevolent  indi\iduals  and  the  agents  of  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau  in  seeking  out  and  relie\ing  the  destitute  poor  of  the 
District  through  soup-houses  established  in  each  ward  of  Washington. 
In  this  work  the  sanitary  officers  were  warmly  commended  by  those  who 
witnessed  their  operations  for  their  energy  in  the  work  assigned  to  them. 
Through  their  efforts  many  famishing  families  and  individuals  were 
relieved,  and  the  lives  and  health  of  hundreds  of  the  destitute  were 
undoubtedly  saved. 
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SMALL  TENE3IENT  HOUSES. 

The  following  statement  will  give  some  idea  of  the  sanitary  work  done 
by  the  sanitary  company  in  connection  with  agents  of  the  Freedmen's 
Bnreau  in  Jnne  and  July  last: 

Number  of  houses  cleaned  and  whitewashed 3, 2!20 

families  to  whom  lime  was  issued  and  brushes  and 

buckets  loaned 3,  757 

able-bodied  adults  in  such  families 6, 109 

unable  to  work 321 

children  under  14  years : 6, 139 

barrels  of  lime  issued 350 

brushes  used 228 

It  affords  much  satisfaction  to  report  that  considerable  improvement 
is  noticeable  in  the  condition  of  the  small  tenement  houses  occupied  by 
the  poorer  class  of  colored  i)eople,  and  that  quite  a  number  of  these 
wretched  abodes  referred  to  in  the  last  annual  report  have  disapi)eared 
from  the  more  thickly  poimlated  parts  of  Washington,  and  that  stei)« 
are  now  being  taken  by  certain  benevolent  individuals  to  erect  comfort- 
able frame  dwellings  in  the  suburbs  of  WavShington  to  be  rented  at  a  low 
price  to  this  class  of  people. 

SLAUGHTER-HOUSES. 

These  establishments,  which  have  heretofore  been  a  sourer  of  great 
comi)laint,  have  during  the  year  been  kept  generally  in  a  good  condition 
through  the  surveillance  of  the  i)olice  and  an  enforcement  of  the  laws 
applicable  thereto.  Theniunber  of  houses  of  this  class  has  not  increased 
during  the  past  year. 

BONE    AND    FAT    BOILING    ESTABLISHMENTS   AND    HIDE    AND    TALLOW 

WAREHOUSES. 

Several  of  these  sources  of  unpleasant  exhalations  are  located  within 
the  city  limits,  as  stated  in  the  last  annual  report,  and  continue  to  he  a 
cause  of  much  complaint  from  the  residents  in  their  vicinity.  Many  of 
these  are  in  the  midst  of  the  most  densely  populated  portions  of  Wash- 
ington, and  siuTounded  by  valuable  property.  While  they  remain  in 
such  proximity,  the  persons  occupying  property  there  do  so  at  a  sacrifice 
of  comfort,  and  a  risk  of  life  and  health.  It  would  greatly  benefit  the 
city  if  such  establishments  were  placed  outside  the  city  limits. 

STEAMBOATS  AND  FERRY-BOATS. 

The  steamboats  and  ferry-boats  plying  to  and  from  the  ports  of  Wash- 
ington and  Georgetown  have  been  ^isited  and  inspected  by  the  sanitary 
officers  during  the  year,  and  have  been  foimd  to  be  supplied  with  all  the 
necessary  appliances  for  the  safety  of  life  and  proi>erty.  The  steam  boil- 
ers in  the  several  manufactories  throughout  the  District  (except  in  the. 
government  departments)  have  been  inspected,  and,  as  far  as  could  be 
ascertained,  were  found  to  be  in  good  condition. 
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Statistical  record  of  slaughter-houses  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 

1868. 


Police  precinct. 


First... 
Second . 
Third . . . 
Fourth  . 
Fifth... 
Sixth . . . 
Seventh 
Eighth.. 


S  3 

00   o 


7 
39 
31 

5 


Condition. 


Good. 


5 
39 
31 

4 


Bad. 


o 


55- 


900 
3,429 
4,662 

940 


0)  o  r 

d   ao   X 


CO 


o 


o  be 
525  " 


840 

10,744 

16,405 

1,580 


1,320 

12, 652 

1,925 

1,404 


Total. 


3,060 
26, 825 
22,992 

3,924 


1 

5 

13 


] 

4 

13 


700 

208 

1,852 


500 

604 

9,028 


7,300 
1,740 


1,200 

8,112 

12,620 


Total. 


101 


97 


12, 691 


39, 701 


26, 341 


78, 733 


Bone  and  fat  boiling  establishments^  and  hide  and  tdlloic  warehouses. 

Police  precinct. 

s 

0 

525 

Bone  and  fat 
boiling  estab- 
lishments. 

Hide  and  tal- 
low      ware- 
houses. 

Condition. 

Good. 

Bad. 

First 

Second  .1 - 

1 

1 

1 

Third 

Fourth 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

Fifth 

1 

Sixth 

Seventh .... - 

2 

2 

2 

Eiirhth 

5 

5 

4 

1 

Statistical  record  of  nuisances^  &c,^for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1868. 

Number  of  nuisances  reported  at  central  office 11, 360 

written  notices  serv^ed ^ 3, 411 

nuisances  abated  on  verbal  notice  by  the  sanitary 

officers 7, 949 

Total 11 ,  360 


Those  nuisances  for  which  written  notices  have  been  served  may  be 
classified  as  follows,  viz : 

Number  of  filthy  and  leaky  privies 770 

filthy  yards ., 205 

cellars  with  standing  and  stagnant  water Ill 

sewers  in  a  filthy  condition 16 

cellars  in  a  filthy  condition .* 29 

stables  in  a  filthy  condition  . : , 57 

slaughter-houses  in  filthy' condition 21 

hog  pens  in  filthy  condition  and  contrary  to  law 
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Number  of  lots  in  filthy  condition 69 

gutters  in  filthy  condition 195 

houses  in  filthy  condition 28 

alleys  in  filthy  condition 311 

lots  below  gi'ade 70 

l)ools  of  stagnant  water 104 

hydrants  and  stn^et- washers  leaky,  &c 180 

buildings  in  unsafe  condition 80 

sheds,  &c.  in  unsafe  condition 

chimneys  and  stove-pipes  in  unsafe  condition 53 

pavements  out  of  repair 47 

improper  drains 148 

l>ersons  throwing  slops  and  garbage  in  street 125 

persons  throwing  rubbish  in  street 451 

houses  without  pri>ies 116 

obstructions  to  streets  and  alleys 65 

unlawful  privies 31 

streets  and  bridges  unsaib 10 

3,411 

Number  of  nuisances  abated  during  the  year 11, 320 

nuisances  abated  by  order  of  the  department 3, 371 

nuisances  abated  on  verbal  notice  by  officers 7, 949 

nuisances  unabated 40 

Those  nuisances  abated  by  order  of  the  department  may  be  classified 
as  follows,  \iz : 

Number  of  filthj^  and  leaky  privies 755 

filthy  yards 205 

cellars  with  standing  and  stagnant  water Ill 

sewers  in  filthy  condition 16 

cellars  in  filthv  condition 29 

stables  in  filthy  condition 57 

slaughter-houses  in  filthy  condition 21 

hog  i)ens  in  filthy  condition 105 

lots  in  filthy  condition 69 

gutters  in  filthy  condition 195 

houses  in  filthy  condition 2S 

alleys  in  filthy  condition 311 

lots  below  grade 70 

pools  of  stagnant  water 104 

hydrants  and  street  washers  leaky,  &c 180 

buildings  in  unsafe  condition 70 

sheds  and  fences  in  unsafe  condition 14 

chimneys  and  stove-pixies  in  unsafe  condition 53 

pavements  out  of  order 42 

improper  drains 138 

persons  throwing  garbage  in  street,  &c 125 

l)ersons  throwing  rubbish  in  street 451 

« J                                    houses  without  privies 116 

[                                      obstiiictions  to  streets  and  alleys 65 

imlawful  pri\ies 31* 

-                                   streets  and  bridges  unsafe 10 

Total ^^371 
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Miseellaneoiis  duty  performed  by  the  sanitary  company  during  the  year 
is  as  follows,  viz : 

Number  of  sick  and  destitute  persons  sent  to  hospital 57 

friendless  persons  buried 41 

persons  buried  on  orders  given  on  mayor  of  Washing- 
ton    435 

injured  persons  assisted 20 

lost  children  restored  to  parents 9 

dead  animals  removed 1, 955 

Fines  have  been  imposed  in  206  cases,  amounting  to  $1,192  52. 

LIQUOR-SELLING  LICENSES. 

There  have  been  presented  for  the  approval  of  the  board,  under  the 
actof  Congress  of  July  23, 1866, 010  licenses  to  retail  intoxicating  liquors. 
Of  this  number  527  have  been  approved  and  83  have  been  disapproved. 

Of  the  whole  number  presented  for  approval,  531  were  for  Washing- 
ton, 08  for  Georgetown,  and  11  for  the  county  outside  the  two  cities. 

Of  the  number  approved  404  were  for  Washington,  53  for  Georgetown, 
and  10  for  the  county. 

Of  the  number  disapproved,  07  have  been  in  Washington,  15  in  George- 
town, and  1  in  the  county. 

The  number  applying  is  one  less  than  last  year,  while  the  number  dis- 
approved is  30  more  than  last  year. 

Of  persons  holding  approved  licenses,  78  have  been  arrested  during 
the  year  for  violations  of  law,  of  whom  40  have  been  lined  for  selling 
liquor  on  Sunday,  or  keeping  their  bar-rooms  open  on  that  day.  Similar 
charges  against  27  others  have  been  dismissed  by  magistrates,  generally 
on  technical  grounds. 

There  .have  also  been  five  fines  imposed  for  keeping  open  after  hours, 
three  for  selling  to  minors  and  three  for  selling  to  soldiers. 

The  number  of  arrests  of  licensed  dealers  has  been  about  one-third  less 
than  last  year,  whUe  the  number  of  an'ests  of  unlicensed  dealers  has 
been  largely  in  excess  of  the  previous  year. 

Observation  and  experience  teach  that  fully  three-fourths  of  the 
arrests  made  by  the  police  originate  either  directly  or  more  remotely  from 
the  excessive  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  A  wholesome  restriction  of 
the  sale  of  liquors  is  therefore  of  great  importance  to  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  the  District,  but  under  present  imperfect  laws  upon  the 
subject  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  a  large  illicit  traffic  in  spirituous 
liquors. 

It  is  found  very  difficult  to  produce  evidence  sufficiently  positive  to 
convict  those  charged  with  violations  of  law  under  the  rules  of  evidence 
which  prevail  in  our  courts. 

A  moral  certainty  that  the  law  has  been  violated  exists  in  almost  all 
cases,  but  ocidar  proof  is  difficult  to  obtain.  No  good  reasons  seem 
to  exist  why  persons  who  engage  in  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
in  violation  of  law  shoidd  not  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing,  as  regards 
police  regidations,  as  bawdy-houses,  gambling-houses,  &c. 

In  the  last-named  cases  the  major  and  superintendent  of  police,  upon 
the  complaint  of  two  householders  in  writing  or  one  police  officer  stating 
the  grounds  of  their  complaint,  may  take  possession  of  such  places  and 
arrest  the  offending  parties  found  upon  the  premises  and  close  up  the 
establishment. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  same  autiiOTitj  \>^  ^^\^\\(\fe^\Q^^^t^^^^'^'^^ 
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intoxicating  liquors  are  sold  in  violation  of  law.  In  this  way  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  illicit  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  can  be  in  a  great 
measure  suppressed. 

No  chiss  of  establishments  cause  more  suffering,  destitution,  and  crime, 
and  none,  it  would  seem,  should  be  subject  to  more  stringent  laws  and 
police  surveillance. 

JUVENILE   OFFENDERS. 

The  board  cannot  close  this  report  without  again  calling  the  attention 
of  Congress  through  you  to  the  great  number  of  youths  of  both  sexes 
who  are  obtaining  a  precarious  sustenance  by  begging,  stealing,  and 
other  \icious  practices.  Many  of  these  children  are  parentless,  but  more, 
though  having  parents,  have  through  the  promptings  of  vicious  pro- 
pensities abandoned  their  homes  voluntarily  or  have  been  driven  into  the 
streets  to  shift  for  themselves  through  the  poverty  or  neglect  of  their 
natural  guardians.  Others  are  forced  to  beg  and  steal  by  vile  and  de- 
bauched parents  or  other  persons  by  whom  they  are  controlled,  for  pur- 
poses of  gain. 

It  is  not  uncommon  that  bands  of  mere  boys,  from  10  to  15  years  of  age, 
are  discovered,  organized  for  pm-poses  of  plunder,  who  have  regular 
places  of  meeting  and  the  members  are  known  and  recognized  by  signs 
and  passwords.  In  some  instances  it  has  been  discovered  that  nSes 
exist  among  tht»se  bandits  which  require  of  every  meml>er  who  goes  forth 
upon  an  expedition  to  retmn  with  some  article  of  plunder  or  suffer  such 
punishment  as  their  regulations  prescribe. 

Nor  are  the  penalties  merely  nominal,  but  have  been  enforced  with 
rigor  and  severity. 

Youths  living  in  this  precarious  and  abandoned  manner  are  not  mere 
isolated  crises,  but  there  are  scores  of  them,  and  their  numbers  are  being 
constantly  and  alarmingly  augmented  for  the  reason  that  no  provisions 
have  thus  tar  been  made  in  this  District  for  the  reform  of  juvenile  offendei-s. 

Frequently  it  becomes  necessary  for  magistrates  to  commit  youths  of 
tender  yeais,  who  have  not  become  wholly  abandoned  to  lives  of  crime, 
to  the  common  jail.  There  they  are  brought  in  contact  with  older,  more 
hardened  and  desperate  criminals,  and  necessarily  become  recklessly  con- 
firmed in  their  course  of  vice. 

IVfore  frequently,  however,  magistrates  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  dis- 
miss charges  against  such  oiienders  simply  because  no  proper  provisions 
have  been  made  for  their  punishment  or  reform.  In  either  case  these 
youths  {ue  not  deterred  from  future  crimes.  The  first-named  become 
laiore  hardened  and  rec^kless  in  the  wicked  course  they  have  commenced, 
while  the  latter  class  consider  theii*  dismissals  but  a  license  to  continue 
their  depredations. 

Practically  therefore  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  cases  of  juve- 
nile criminals  has  a  tendency  to  strengthen  their  \icious  propensities 
and  encourage  them  to  continue  their  criminal  career. 

In  view  of  this  condition  of  our.  local  judicatui-e  it  is  urged  in  the 
strongest  possible  manner  that  Congress  enact  such  a  law  as  will  remedy 
this  lamentable  e\'il.  A  house  of  refuge  or  a  reformatory  school  for  juve- 
nile ottenders,  should  be  established  in  this  District  without  delay.  As 
we  are  now  situated  we  are  constantly  preparing  large  numbers  of  "youth 
for  the  penitentiary  and  the  gallows. 

Is  it  not  unworthy  of  a  Christian  and  civilized  community,  even  if  it  is 
not  a  positive  crime,  to  thus  assist  in  making  ^ictims  for  our  several 
penal  laws  of  the  voor  vvud  unfortunate  youths  of  our  community  t  Most 
of  these  childreu  nvovACi,  w\\^^\  ^^qv^"^  x^\»x\»»Xss^>S  ^>^^^fe^^c^s^  beeome 
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useful  members  of  society  instead  of  inmates  of  workhouses  and  peni- 
tentiaries. There  seems  to  be  no  present  prospect  of  remedying  this  evil 
without  the  interposition  of  Congress. 

Within  this  jurisdiction  are  three  separate  and  independent  jurisdic- 
tions, each  having  within  it  its  proiiortion  of  the  class  under  considera- 
tion. It  is  too  much  to  expect,  even  if  it  were  practical,  that  Washington, 
and  Georgetown  and  the  lev-y  court,  all  embracing  a  population  of  less 
than  150,000,  would  each  provide  a  separate  institution  for  itself  5  nor 
would  such  a  course  be  advisable. 

It  would  be  vastly  better  to  have  one  well  organized  reformatory 
school  for  the  entu'e  District,  to  be  instituted,  governed  and  conducted 
under  such  laws  as  Congress  in  its  wisdom  might  enact.  And  it  is  again 
urged  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  the  outcast  and  the  unfortunate  youths  of 
our  District,  most  of  whom  are  driven  by  hunger  and  cold  or  by  the  \ices 
of  those  older  than  themselves,  first  to  beg,  and  then  to  steal,  and  finally 
to  become  desperate  and  hardened  criminals,  that  Congi^ess,  which  has 
exclusive  jurisdiction  here,  interpose  by  its  authority  and  provide  that 
the  capital  of  our  country  shall  no  longer  be  without  adequate  provi- 
sions for  the  care  of  its  outcast  juvenile  population. 

3IAGISTRATES'  COURTS. 

In  the  last  annual  report  the  following  language  was  held  with  refer, 
ence  to  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  minor  courts  of  the  District 
and  a«  no  change  has  taken  place,  these  statements  and  suggestions  are 
again  applicable : 

The  board  cannot  bat  a^ain  nr^re  in  the  stron^st  possible  manner  the  necessity  of  a 
thorongh  reorganization  of  the  petty- courts  of  this  District. 

In  several  instances  persons  hold  commissions  as  justices  of  the  peace  and  undertake  to 
discharge  the  duties  incident  to  that  office,  who  are  entirely  unfitted  for  these  positions,  not 
only  in  character  and  intelligence,  but  in  their  personal  habits  and  deportment. 

By  the  8th  section  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  February  22,  1867,  entitled  **  An  act 
to 'regulate  proceedings  before  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  for  other 
purposes,'*  any  justice  of  the  peace  is  entitled  to  issue  a  special  warrant  returnable  before 
nimself  for  an  assault,  an  assault  and  battery,  or  an  aflfray,  and  upon  a  hearing  of  the  charge 
can  impose  a  fine  and  costs. 

The  practical  working  of  this  law  shows  that  warrants  are  issued  and  parties  arrested  on 
the  most  trivial  charges,  and  the  arrested  party  mulcted  in  a  fine  and  costs  on  testimony 
which  would  not  be  entertained  for  a  moment  were  not  the  justices  under  the  law  allowed  to 
retain  costs.  Instances  are  reported  when  oppressive  fines  and  costs  have  been  imposed  upon 
poor  and  unfortunate  persons  for  the  most  trifling  offences ;  others  are  reported  where  only 
costs  are  imposed  and  the  charge  against  the  accused  dismissed.  Moreover,  a  person  who 
commits  an  assault,  or  an  assault  and  battery  upou  another,  can  under  this  law  go  before  a 
magistrate  and  plead  guilty  to  the  charge,  and  only  a  fine  can  be  imposed,  which  must  be  col- 
lected as  a  civil  debt. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  being  so,  an  irresponsible  person,  wirhout  property,  can 
go  about  our  streets  assaulting  whom  he  pleases,  and  no  punishment  can  be  infiicted,  because 
under  this  law  the  fine  becomes  a  civil  debt,  and  the  accused  has  no  property  upon  which  a 
levy  can  be  made  for  the  amount  of  the  fine. 

The  board  would  earnestly  suggest  that  to  secure  a  proper  administra- 
tion of  justice,  this  law  be  speedily  amended  in  these  particulars. 

ARRESTS. 

Tlie  total  number  of  arrests  made  by  the  force  since  its  organization 
is  159,503,  being  an  average  each  year  of  132,799.  These  aiTcsts  were 
made  during  a  series  of  years  as  follows : 

In  1862 22,207 

In  1863 23,912 

In  1864 ^>:>>:^5^> 

In  1865 ^^^  ,^^v^ 
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In  1866 24,542 

In  1867 20,075 

lu  1868' 18,8,-^ 

Total 159,5a3 


From  the  above  statement  it  will  be  observed  that  tlie  number  of 
arrests  during  the  i)resent  year  is  considerably  less  than  for  any  previous 
year,  and  far  below  the  average  for  eaeh  year  since  the  organization  of 
the  force.  This  is  a  result  which  should  be  expected  when  we  consider 
the  great  intiux  of  population  to  our  District  during  the  lat«  w^ar,  and 
a  gradual  settling  down  into  a  condition  of  pea<;e.  The  primary  object 
of  a  police  force  is  to  prevent  crime,  and  obviate  the  necessity  of  arrests, 
but  this  object  cannot  be  entirely  accomplished,  esi>ecially  when  individ- 
ual police  officers  are  obliged  to  patrol  beats  miles  in  extent,  even  in  the 
most  den  sely  populated  pait  s  of  our  District.  Under  these  circum  stances, 
of  course  it  is  impossible  for  the  force  to  meet  the  demand  of  the 
l)ublic  by  being  present  at  every  affray,  or  ready  to  pounce  upon  every 
thief  or  burglar  the  moment  he  attempts  to  commit  a  crime. 

The  strength  and  efficiency  of  a  police  force  remaining  the  same,  the 
less  the  mnnber  of  arrests  in  a  population  of  a  given  number,  the  l>etter 
the  police*  condition  of  that  community,  and  the  more  efficient  the  i>olice 
organization  in  preventing  crime. 

No.  1. — Table  showing  the  dispomtion  of  the  force. 


Precincts. 

Major  and  su- 
perintendent. 

Captain     and 
innpector. 

Lieutenants. 

• 

a 
be 

s 

Privates. 

i 

• 

m 
.2 

i 

> 

Total. 

First 

3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 

20 
12 
26 
22 
24 
23 
30 
27 

1 

...... 

25 

Second 

15 

Third        

29 

Fourth 

1   1 

26 

Fifth 

27 

Sixth   

27 

Seventh      ...............   ...... 

2 

1 

V.V.'.'J 

:% 

Eiffhth 

32 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Sanitary .- 

11 

6 

1 

12 

Detectives ...........  .......... 

1 

7 

1 

1 

10 

20 

201 

5 

2:w 

Ko.  2. — Table  showing  time  lost  hy  sickness  and  other  causes. 


First  precinct  — 
Second  precinct. 
Third  precinct . . . 
Fourth  precinct . 
Fifth  precinct . . . 
Sixth  precinct . . . 
Seventh  precinct 
Eighth  precinct., 

Detectives 

Sanitary 


Dajrg. 

624 
476 
380 
442 
886 
812 
866 
1,082 
17 
227 


Total. 


5,812 
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No.  3. — Table  shotcing  number  of  arrests  in  each  precinct. 


Predncti. 

M>l«i. 

Femalei. 

Tout. 

],7<5 

1,208 
l,«0 

a,o«i 
2,m 
iVo 

2. 450 

1,130 

446 

m 

™ 

3S5 
324 
487 
657 

200 
413 
276 
81 
57 

3.484 

8,548 
3,041 

2,8(8 

15,285 

3,549 

l-',634 

No.  4.— ^Toftle  shozcing  the  ages  of  the  males  arrested  classified. 


PrecinctB. 

2 

2 

1 

d 

1 

i 
1 

s 

1 

3I!8 

2«0 

2t;i 

377 
419 
SM 
KiS 
227 
37 
73 

646 

400 
515 
545 
984 
623 
645 
404 
57 
220 

364 
340 
344 
602 
513 
439 
776 
26m 
129 

r,6 

367 

1(W 
350 
5.W 

37-2 

471 
231 

saw 

42 

1,745 

1,470 

2,364 

2,450 

3,136 

5,039 

3,841 

3,269 

15.886 

No.  6. — Table  showing  the  ages  of  the  females  arrested  classified. 


PrecinctB. 

o 

i 

S 

1 

S 

1 

1 

1 

97 
69 
52 
57 
105 
60 
76 
44 
3 
6 

403 
149 
113 
125 
3S7 
57 
114 
107 
15 
39 

154 

79 
77 

160 
96 
4B 

155 
69 
30 
8 

8S 
48 
82 
126 
69 
35 
68 
56 
33 
4 

657 

559 

1,509 

676 

605 

L     l.-.'W®* 
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IS^o.  6. — Recapitulation  of  offences^  cl<iS9ified. 


Offences  against  the  person. 


Adultery 

Assault 

Assault  and  battery 

Assault  and  battery,  with  intent  to  kill 

Assault  on  policemen 

Attempt  at  rape 

Abduction .* 

Abandonment 

Bigamy 

Bastardy 

Disorderly  conduct 

Deserters 

Fast  riding  and  driving 

Fighting  in  the  streets 

Fujritives 

Habitual  drunkenness 

Intoxication 

Intoxication  and  disorderly 

Insanity 

Indecent  exposure  of  the  person '. 

Interfering  with  policemen 

Keeping  disorderly  bouse 

Keeping  bawdy-house 

Miscellaneous  misdemeanors 

Murder 

Perjury ^ 

Rape 

Rioting 

Resisting  officer 

Threats  of  violence  ; 

Vagrancy 

Witness  to  murder  confined  in  default  of  security 

Total 


9,865 


Males. 

Females. 

ToUL 

7 

3 

10 

56 

10 

66 

939 

167 

1,106 

77 

1 

78 

2 

2 

8 

6 

2 

i 

3 

1 

2 

3 

5 

I 

6 

31 

31 

3,533 

'""i,3i6' 

4,843 

51 

51 

72 

7? 

327 

32 

359 

59 

17 

76 

4 

4 

1,770 

222 

1,992 

1,700 

470 

2, 170 

2 

3 

5 

147 

6 

153 

11 

1 

n 

4 

•  7 

11 

1 

31 

32 

172 

2.52 

424 

8 

3 

11 

7 

4 

11 

7 

7 

51 

51 

20 

20 

450 

179 

^9 

327 

160 

487 

14 

5 

19 

2,887 


12,752 


No.  7. — Recapitulation  ofoffenceSy  cUissified. 


Offendes  against  property. 


Arson 

Attempt  at  arson 

Attempt  at  burglary 

Attempt  to  steal 

Burglary 

Cruelty  to  animals 

Forgery 

Fraud 

Grand  larceny 

Gambling 

Malicious  mischief 

Obtaining  goods  or  money  under  false  pretences 

Passing  counterfeit  money 

Petit  larceny 

Pickpockets 

Robbery 

Receiving  stolen  goods 

Suspicion 

Selling  lottery  policies  or  tickets 

Violation  of  corporation  ordinances 

Total 


Males. 


1 

5 

3 

12 

37 

19 

16 

52 

233 

80 

61 

65 

8 

727 

4 

57 

64 

495 

11 

3, 470 


\ 


5,420 


Females. 


1 

2 

6 

52 


8 

3 

1 

224 


4 

18 
50 


289 


X. 


662 


Total. 


5 

3 

J4 

37 

20 

18 

58 

285 

80 

69 

68 

9 

951 

4 

61 

82 

545 

.11 

.3,759 


6,082 
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No.  8. — Nativity  and  number  of  tlwse  arrested^  classified. 


Uuited  Sfates,  white 7,233 

United  States,  colored 6, 508 

Ireland 3,397 

Germany •  1,314 

Italy 1...  58 

England 147 

France 52 

Scotland 59 

Canada 12 

Poland 5 

Spain 3 

Sweden 1 


Wales 1 

Denmark 1 

Russia 2 

East  Indies 1 

West  Indies 1 

Prussia 1 

Mexico 5 

Brazil 1 

Turkey.... 2 

Total 18,834 


No.  9. — Table  showing  traces  and  callings  of  persons  arrested. 


Artists 

Apprentices 

Auctioneers 

Actors 

Agents 

Architects 

Boatmen 

Barbers 

Barkeepers 

Blacksmiths 

Bricklayers 

Brickmakers 

Butchers 

Bakers 

Bookbinders 

Brewers 

Billiard-saloon  keepers . . 

Brokers 

Broom-makers 

Boiler-makers 

Bankers 

Bill-poslers 

Block  and  pump-makers 

Carpenters 

Clerks 

Cigar-makers 

Confectioners 

Contractors 

Coach>makers 

Cabinet-makers 

Car^nien 

County  constables 

Coopers 

Clock-makers 

Chair-makers 

Cooks 

Coachmen 

Caulkers 

Conductors 

Dentists 

Dairymen 

Druggists ' 

Drovers 

Distillers 

Dressmakers 

Dyers 

Engineers 

£xprossmen 

Engravers 


13 

23 

26 

22 

131 

7 

122 

99 

72 

126 

122 

50 

289 

88 

21 

33 

4 

4 

5 

6 

1 

2 

4 

453 

714 

21 

34 

30 

38 

40 

241 

8 

9 

6 

1 

55 

2 

5 

18 

14 

22 

39 

26 

1 

2 

7 

30 

4 

10 


Fishermen 

Farmers 

Firemen 

Grocers 

Gardeners 

Gamblers 

Groggery  keepers  ... 

.Gasntters 

Hackmen 

Hatters 

Hotelkeepers 

Hucksters 

Housekeepers 

Hostlers 

Horse  farriers 

Harness-makers 

Junk*8hop  keepers  .. 

Jewellers 

Laborers 

Lawyers 

Livery-stable  keepers 

Locksmiths 

Mechanics 

Merchants 

Machinists 

Musicians 

Millers 

Messengers 

Magistrates 

Marines 

Moulders 

News  boys 

Nurses , 

Occupation  unknown. 

Oystermen 

Peddlers 

Printers 

Physicians 

Plasterers 

Prostitutes «. . 

Painters 

Pavers 

Pawnbrokers , 

Police  officers , 

Preachers 

Porters 

Policy  dealers 

Restaurant  keepers... 
Ragpickers 


44 

215 

24 

257 

60 

23 

207 

59 

203 

9 

26 

296 

1,168 

45 

1 

33 

43 

16 

4,394 

34 

33 

7 

20 

368 

57 

24 

12 

61 

7 

142 

18 

168 

2 

1,087 

21 

75 

14] 

66 

88 

1,400 

207 

29 

16 

16 

5 

27 

8 

354 


% 
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No.  9. — Table  showing  trades  and  callings  of  persons  arrested — Continued 


Reporters ,...  8 

Rope  makers 9 

Riggers 2 

Soldiers 838 

Servsnts 1,023 

Shoemakers 168 

Sutlers 1 

Stonecutters 63 

Schoolmasters 12 

Sailors 239 

Saddlers 11 

School  children 540 

Shoeblacks 332 

Scavengers 34 

Suilmakers 21 

Seamstresses 17 

Stev\ardB -  3 


Tailors 114 

Teamsters 87 

Tinners 91 

Tobacconists 8 

Telegraphists 5 

Trunkmakers 1 

Tanners 5 

Thieves au5 

Tavern  keepers 3^ 

Upholsterers 32 

Umbrella  makers 1 

WaMherwomen 29 

Wheelwrights 14 

Watchmen 57 

Weavers 1 

Total 18,834 


RECAPITULATION. 

The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  work  done  by  the  police  fon*e 
during  the  year  ending  September  30,  18(58,  a  more  extended  exhibit  of 
which  will  be  gathered  from  the  annexed  tables : 

The  whole  number  of  an-est*  during  the  year  has  been  18,8,34,  of  which 
15,285  were  males,  3,549  females ;  7,(569  were  married,  11,105  wei-e  single; 
11,447  could  read  and  writ^?,  7,387  could  not  read  or  write. 

The  ofl'ences  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

Offences  against  the  person — 9,8(55  males,  2,887  females. 

Offences  against  property — 5,420  males,  0(52  females. 

Of  the  cases  reported  the  following  disposition  has  been  made  :  0,409 
were  dismissed :  04  have  been  turned  over  to  the  military ;  880  have 
been  committed  to  jail ;  341  gave  bail  for  court ;  2,050  have  been  com- 
mitted to  the  workhouse  j  075  have  given  security  to  keep  the  peace, 
and  in  327  cases  various  light  punishments  have  been  inflicted,  and  they 
have  been  classed  upon  the  records  under  the  head  of  miscellaneous. 

Fines  have  been  imposed  in  8,082  cases,  amounting  in  all  to  $35,274  40, 
as  follows : 

Jn  Washington  city,  including  a  part  of  the  county $32,  070  73 

In  Georgetown,  including  a  part  of  the  county ...     2, 903  07 

For  selling  liquor  to  soldiers,  under  act  of  Congress 300  00 

Total 35, 274  40 


The  number  of  destitute  persons  furnished  with  lodgings  has 

been  during  the  year 4,038 

Lost  children  restored  to  parents 105 

Sick  or  disabled  persons  assisted  or  taken  to  hospital 107 

Doors  left  open  and  secured  by  the  police 113 

Fires  occurring  in  the  District 91 

Nineteen  bawdy  houses  have  been  closed  during  the  year  by  order  of 
the  major  and  superintendent. 

Tliere  has  been  $748  30  turned  in  as  rewards  received  by  members  of 
the  force  during  the  year,  of  which  amount  $411  78  has  been  paid  to  the 
oflicers,  and  $301  91  has  been  turned  into  the  ''Policeman's  Fund,"  and 
$34  07  has  been  paid  to  informers. 

During  the  inotvtti  of  November  last  a  very  complete  census  of  the 
entire  District  was^  tak^iiM  ^X^fc^o\^^\\i>Oi\^\sv\fc\fe^^  Department 

of  Education. 
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Attention  is  called  to  the  report  of  the  treasurer  of  the  board,  together 
with  the  property  clerk's  report,  and  the  report  of  the  board  of  sui'geons. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

0.  H.  NICHOLS, 

President  of  the  Board, 


Office  of  the  Treasurer,  No.  2  Louisiana  Avenue, 

Washingtoriy  D.  C,  October^  1808. 

Gentlemen:  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  statement  of  my 
accounts  with  the  United  States  as  treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Police,  for 
the  fiscal  ye^r  ending  June  30,  1868,  with  a  letter  from  William  Hemp- 
hill Jones,  esq»,  dieting  First  Comptroller,  approving  the  same. 
Very  respectfully, 

WILLLiM  J.  MUETAGH, 

Treasurer. 
The  Board  of  Cojvimissioners 

of  the  Metropolitan  Police, 


Month. 


Disbarsements  for  the 
United  States. 


July 

Au{]^U8t 

September . 

October 

November  . 
December  . 

January 

February.  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Expenditures  

do 

, do 

do 

, do 

do 

.....do.... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Unexpended  balance 


Total. 


Amount. 


$16,698  34 
16,869  93 
16,874  80 
18,298  10 
J 7. 668  76 
17, 152  45 
17,249  34 
17, 035  80 
16,5:^'  13 
18,257  97 
17,479  11 
19,930  10 
18,285  58 


Advances  from  the  treasury. 


228.337  41 


Balance  from  last  fiscal  year 

Requisition 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

...  do 

do 

do 


Amount. 


,487  41 
18,000  00 
20.000  00 
17,000  00 
17,000  00 
10,000  CO 
17,000  00 

20,000  no 

17,000  00 
16,000  00 
17,000  00 
17,000  00 
22,fe50  00 


228,337  41 


Treasury  Department,  Comptroller's  Office, 

September  18,  18G8. 

Sir  :  Your  account  for  salaries  and  other  expenses  of  Metropolitan 
Police  for  quarter  ending  June  30,  1868,  has  been  adjusted,  per  report 
No.  1GG,21G,  and  the  sum  of  $18,285  58  found  due  the  United  States  as 
stated  by  your  account. 
Very  respectfully, 

WM.  HEMPHILL  JONES, 

Acting  Comptroller, 
W.  J.  MuRTAGH,  Esq., 

Treasurer  of  Metropolitan  Police, 


Department  of  Metropolitan  Police, 

Property  Eooms,  No.  2  Louisiana  Avenue, 

Wa^hingtonj  D,  C,  October  7, 18G8. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  report  of  the  business  transacted 
in  this  oflBce,  together  with  the  official  returns  of  property  operations 
within  the  department  during  the  year  ending  September  SQ.^\8^!fe* 
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The  estiraated  amount  of  property  (including  money)  received  at  tLia 
office  from  the  mjyor  and  lieutenants  of  police  was  $14,210  58 ;  of  this 
sum  $5,356  was  returned  by  the  major  and  detective  corps,  and  $8,854  oS 
by  lieutenants  in  charge  of  the  police  force. 

Of  the  property  in  the  custody  of  this  office  there  has  been  delivered 
to  claimants  under  judicial  orders,  and  pui'suant  to  law,  the  sum  of 
$12,545  45;  and  of  this  amount  $3,998  42  had  been  returned  by  the 
major  and  detective  corps,  and  $8,547  03  by  the  lieutenants  in  "com- 
mand of  the  police  force. 

Ui^on  analyzing  the  lieutenants'  weekly  returns  of  property  taken  into 
the  custody  of  the  detectives  and  iK)lice,  it  is  found  that  the  sum  of 
$107,538  02  has  been  delivered  to  claimants  in  virtue  of  orders  from 
magistrates,  detectives,  or  officers  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  without 
being  sent  to  this  office ;  of  this  sum  $22,781  was  returned  on  account 
of  the  detective  corps,  and  $84,757  02  to  the  credit  of  the  police  force. 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  total  amount  of  seizures  of  property  by 
the  detective  and  police  force  during  the  year  has  been  $121,748"  60; 
and  the  total  sum  delivered  to  owners  or  claimants  diu-ing  the  same 
time  was  $120,083  47. 

The  sales  of  unclaimed  or  abandoned  property  under  the  direction  ot 
this  office  have  amounted  to  the  gross  sum  of  $337  87 ;  the  expenses 
thereon,  including  livery  of  animals  sold,  advertising,  commission,  and 
labor,  were  $87  02,  thus  leaving  the  net  sum  of  $250  85 ;  this  amount, 
(less  $4  32  not  yet  returned,)  with  the  further  sum  of  $216  98  on  hand 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  as  proceeds  of  sales  of  animals  and 
perishable  property,  making  the  total  sum  of  $463  51,  has  been  returned 
as  applicable  to  "  policeman's  fund,''  and  receipted  for  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  Board  of  Police. 

Herewith  are  statements  showing  in  detail  the  principal  operations 
in  property  of  this  office^  the  detective  corps,  and  the  several  police  pre- 
cincts, respectively,  during  the  ^ear. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  R.  HERRICK, 

Property  Clerk. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Nichols, 

President  Board  of  Police. 


Statement  of  the  money  and  estimated  value  of  other  property  received  at 
and  delivered  from  the  office  of  the  property  clerk  during  the  year  ending 
/September  30, 1868. 


When  received  from  precincte. 

October.  J867 $443  26 

November,  1867 999  25 

December.  1867 685  69 

January,  1868 1,865  35 

February.  1868 1,270  94 

March,  1868 393  34 

April,  1868 199  51 

May,  1868 1,.538  50 

June,  1868 751  74 

July,  1868 2,;W  58 

August,  1868 1,236  52 

September,  1868 2,518  90 


Total 14,210  58 


\ 


When  delivered  to  owners. 

October,  1867 $596  00 

November,  1867 525  00 

December,  1867 1,196  15 

Januaiy,  1868.. 1.316  87 

February,  1868 1,429  70 

March,  1868 52H  20 

April,  1868 312  21 

May,  1868 652  65 

June,  1868 2.028  85 

July,  1868 729  15 

August,  1868 1,154  67 

September,  186S 2,078  00 

Total 12,545  45 
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Washington,  D.  C,  October^  ISCS. 

Gentlemen:  The  health  of  the  force  during  the  past  year  has  im- 
proved, as  the  more  newly  appointed  members  have  become  accustomed 
to  their  duties. 

The  surgeons  would  respectfully  suggest  a  few  general  ideas,  the 
adoption  of  which  they  believe  would  add  largely  to  the  health  and  there- 
fore the  efficiency  of  the  force. 

We  think  some  plan  should  be  adopted  whereby  the  men  can  have 
their  meals  more  regiUarly,  so  that  the  man  who  dines  to-day  at  half  after 
eleven,  that  he  may  go  on  duty  at  one  o'clock,  shall  not  dine  to-morrow 
or  the  next  day  at  two  or  half  after  two  o'clock,  because  of  having  come 
off  duty  at  one  o'clock.  Other  meals  are  equally  irregular.  The  import- 
ance of  regiUar  habits  are  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  this  passing 
remark. 

So  long  as  the  Board  of  Commissioners  have  established  a  uniform  for 
the  men,  we  would  also  recommend  that  a  style  of  shoes  or  boots  be 
adopted,  as  a  large  amount  of  lost  time  is  from  sore  feet  and  corns, 
induced  by  "fancy  boots,'' and  light  shoes.  While  on  duty  the  army 
brogan  would  make  the  best  shoe,  it  having  been  gotten  up  in  the  proper 
style  to  afford  plenty  of  room  for  the  spread  of  the  foot  when  resting  on  the 
ground,  as  well  as  proi)er  support  and  protection  to  the  sole.  The  men 
should  be  directed  to  provide  themselves  with,  and  keep  at  the  station- 
houses,  an  extra  pair  of  shoes  or  boots  and  a  change  of  stockings,  that 
they  may  not  have  to  put  on  their  wet  ones  when  going  on  duty — 
thus  securing  dry  feet  at  all  times.  We  would  further  suggest  thatfor 
summer  wear  an  unlined  blouse  be  substituted  for  the  present  close- 
fitting  lined  frock-coat.  The  blouse  can  be  worn  without  the  vest  during 
the  day;  and  by  those  who  go  on  duty  at  midnight,  even  though  the 
weather  be  hot,  the  vest  had  better  be  worn,  as  the  air  is  often  chilly 
towards  morning. 

Some  ride  ought  to  be  adopted  regarding  the  hour  at  which  the  men 
should  retire  at  night,  and  we  recommend  that  at  this  season  of  tlie  year 
the  men  retire  at  8  o'clock,  and  10  minutes  after  8  o'clock  all  the  lights 
about  the  station  be  extinguished,  except  the  one  required  by  the  station 
keeper ;  the  habits  of  early  retiring  will  thus  be  established  and  the  men 
who  are  required  to  go  on  duty  at  midnight  able  to  get  about  three  hours' 
sleep.  Now  there  is  no  regular  hour  for  the  "  relief"  to  retire,  and  each 
man  does  so  when  he  feels  so  inclined,  and  those  who  having  retired 
early  and  may  have  fallen  asleep  are  awakened  by  the  noise  of  those  who 
retire  at  a  later  hour. 

W.  S.  H.  NEWMAN, 

Surgeofi  First  District. 
PATK.  CEOGHAN, 

Surgeon  Second  District. 
8.  A.  H.  McKOi, 

Surgeon  Third  District. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners 

of  Metropolitan  Police^  D.  C. 
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OF 


THE  ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL  EXTENSION. 


Architect's  Office,  United  States  Capitol, 

Washingtony  D.  C,  November  1, 18G8. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  the  annual  report 
from  this  office  relative  to  the  Capitol  and  Patent  Office  buildings. 

CAPITOL  extension. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  report  from  this  office,  all  the  balustrades 
and  other  exterior  portions  of  the  marble  work  have  be^n  set,  and  the 
greater  part  of  that  work  trimmed  and  pointed.  Many  of  the  passages 
and  rooms  have  been  painted.  A  large  tank  has  been  placed  in  the  loft 
of  the  south  wing,  for  a  water  supply  to  the  centre  building.  Larger 
pil)es  for  Potomac  supply  of  water  have  been  provided,  also  a  four-inch 
iron  pipe,  laid  from  the  ik)o1  on  the  eastern  front,  to  supply  the  boilers 
of  the  south  wing  with  clear  water.  Sewers  for  drainage  have  been  x)ut 
down,  and  the  archways  under  the  i)orticoes  have  been  paved,  one  with 
Nicolson  and  the  other  with  the  Burlew  &  Smith's  tar  and  gravel 
concrete  pavement.  The  chimneys  have  all  been  topped  out  and  capped, 
and  two  sets  of  water-closets  placed  in  the  upper  story  of  the  north 
wing,  besides  various  other  repairs  and  improvements. 

In  my  first  report  on  taking  charge  of  this  work,  I  recommended  the 
adoption  of  the  plan  made  by  T.  U.  Walter,  esq.,  for  the  extension  of 
the  eastern  front  of  the  central  building ;  but  becoming  more  familiar 
with  the  building  and  its  requirements,  I  am  convinced  that  the  addi- 
tional number  of  rooms  for  committees  and  other  purposes  which  are 
required,  are  not  provided  in  that  plan;  I  have  therefore  made  a  plan 
for  this  extension,  which  supplies  to  some  extent  this  deficiency  of  rooms, 
and  which  is  now  submitted  for  consideration. 

It  is  important  that  the  question  of  the  extension  of  the  central  build- 
ing should  be  decided ;  for,  in  case  it  is  not  authorized,  measures  should 
be  taken  at  once  to  have  the  space  in  front  improved  and  paved. 

The  work  of  resetting  the  granite  steps  on  the  north,  south  and  west 
fronts  has  been  deferred,  in  the  hope  that  the  question  of  running  an 
air  duct  from  the  eastern  grounds,  which  I  had  the  honor  to  propose, 
might  be  adopted.  I  believe  the  duct  in  question 'would  add  much  to 
the  comfort  of  the  halls,  as  in  summer  a  cooler,  and  at  all  times  a  purer 
air  could  be  obtained.  If  this  improvement  should  be  made,  these  steps 
would  rest  on  the  duct,  and  would  thereby  obtain  a  deeper  and  firmer 
foundation  than  can  otherwise  be  obtained  without  great  expense. 

The  bronze  doors,  from  models  designed  by  Crawford,  which  have 
been  moulded  and  finished  at  the  fa€tory  of  James  T.  Ames,  esq., 
Chicopee,  Massachusetts,  are  now  being  put  in  their  place  at  the  building. 
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Amount  expended  from  October  31, 1867,  to  October  31,  1868. 

Amount  paid  to  Provest,  Winter  &  Co.,  being  retained 

percentage  on  account  of  contract $15,000  00 

Amount  paid  to  Provest.  Winter  &  Co.,  for  cutting,  dress- 
ing, and  setting  marble 7,024  54 

Amount  paid  to  Brevet  Brigadier  General  Eastman,  for 
commutation,  fuel  and  quarters,  while  on  duty  i^ainting 
committee  room  of  Indian  affairs.  House  of  Represent- 
atives  _  1,284  04 

Amount  paid  for  material,  casting  and  fitting,  on  account 

of  bronze  doors 9,036  36 

Amount  paid  for  painting  in  fresco,  on  ceiling  of  Senate 

post  office  room ; 1,989  00 

Amount  paid  for  plumbing  and  materials 8,685  92 

Amount  paid  for  painting,  i)aint  and  glass 5,008  78 

Amount  paid  for  miscellaneous  bills,  such  as  bricks,  lime, 

sand,  cement,  hardware,  lumber,  iron  work,  &c 22,477  81 

Amount  paid  ibr  services  of  architect,  clerks,  disbursing  ' 

agent,  draughtsman,  &c 13,188  16 

Amount  i)aid  for  services  of  cari)enters 7,561  06 

Amount  paid  for  ser^ices  of  bricklayers 1,702  37 

Amount  paid  for  services  of  plasterers 1,384  40 

Amount  paid  for  services  of  siniths 4,503  80 

Amount  i)aid  for  services  of  stone-cutters 16,768  89 

Amount  paid  for  services  of  watchmen 6,348  08 

Amount  paid  for  services  of  laborers 31,399  82 

Amount  paid  for  services  of  horses  and  carts 712  66 

Total 154,075  69 

Cash  account  of  the  Capitol  extension. 

Amount  available  October  31, 1867 $125,587  16 

Amount  appropriated  July  20,  1868 100,000  00 

Amount  received  of  James,  Kirtland  &  Co 1,689  11 

Amount  received  of  James  T.  Fry 40  00 

Amount  received  of  J.  E.  Doolittle '. 114  06 

Amount  received  of  B.  B.  French,  jr 142  75 

Amount  received  of  Charles  Just 24  50 

Amount  received  of  Richard  Morgan 56  40 

Amount  received  of  Provest,  Winter  &  Co 88  37 

Amount  received  of  N.  Acker 7  60 

Amount  received  from  sale  of  column  blocks 798  24 

Amount  i-eeeived  from  rent  of  saw-mill 825  00 

Amount  received  from  sale  of  old  material * 347  44 

Total 229,720  63 

Amount  expended  from  October  1,  1867,  to  'October  1, 

1868 154,075  69 

Leaving  on  the  31st  of  October,  1868,  an  unexpended 

balance  of 75,644  94 

An  appropriation  of  $75,000  is  required  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  for 
the  continuance  of  this  work. 
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Annual  repairs  of  the  United  States  Capitol. 

The  central  portion,  for  the  repairs  of  which  a  special  ai>propriation  is 
made,  has  been  kept  in  good  repairs,  and  some  improvements  have  been 
made  and  paid  for  out  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  these  repairs.  New 
iron-frame  skylights  for  the  toj)  of  the  cujiolas  are  being  made  to  rei^lace 
the  defective  ones  of  wood.  A  guardroom  fitted  up  ^vith  steam  pipes 
for  heating,  and  water  closets  and  wash  stands.  Coils  for  heating  the 
lower  passages  have  been  ordered.  The  old  steam  boiler  and  pump  with 
which  this  paii;  of  the  building  was  supplied  with  water  have  been 
taken  away  and  in  their  place  a  system  of  water  pipes  has  been 
attached  to  the  new  tank  in  the  south  wing,  which  insures  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  water  to  this  part  of  the  building,  and  at  the  same  time  gets  rid 
of  the  noise,  inconvenience  and  expense  attending  the  old  arrangement. 

I  again  call  attention  to  the  necessity  of  providing  some  means  for 
heating  the  rotunda,  and  have  included  in  the  estimates  an  item  to  de- 
fray the  cost  of  an  apparatus  for  this  purpose. 

Amount  expended  from  October  31, 1867,  to  October  31, 1868. 

Amount  paid  for  painting  and  glazing $1,750  12 

Amount  paid  for  iron-frame  skylights,  (ordered) 3,850  00 

Amount  paid  for  fitting  up  guard  room 598  56 

Amount  paid  for  plumbing  and  material 2,170  30 

Amount  paid  for  miscellaneous  bills,  such  afe  copper,  lum- 
ber, hardware,  bricks,  &c 931  50 

Amount  paid  on  rolls  of  mechanics,   laborers,   &c.  for 

general  repairs 4,065  22 

Total 13,365  70 

Cash  OAScount  annual  repairs  of  the  Capitol, 

Amount  available  October  31, 1867 $7,258  77* 

Amount  appropriated  July  20,  1868 15,000  00 

Total 22,258  77 

Amount  expended  from  October  31,  1867,  to  October  31, 
1868 13,365  70 

Leaving  on  the  31st  of  October,  1868.  an  unexpended 
balance  of '. 8,893  07 


An  appropriation  of  $10,000  is  required  for  the  necessary  repairs  and 
improvements  for  the  central  portion  of  the  building,  and  for  heating  the 
rotunda  and  passages  $15,000. 

Extension  of  the  Capitol  grounds. 

Tlie  grounds  north  of  the  Capitol  have  been  graded  and  53,196  ^  loads 
of  earth  have  been  put  in  the  terraces  and  the  square  south. 

I  again  call  attention  to  the  necessity  of  making  some  provision  for 
the  disposition  of  the  stables  for  the  mail  wagons,  &c.,  for  the  Senate 
and  House,  so  that  the  present  buildings  can  be  cleared  away  and  the 
si)ace  they  occupy  filled  and  graded. 


I 
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I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  necessity  of  the  passage  of  the 
authorizing  the  purchase  of  squares  687  and  688,  as  I  have  before 
these  squares  are  indispensable  to  the  proper  enlargement  of  the  pii 
grounds. 

If  these  grounds  are  extended  to  C  streets  north  and  south,  and 
riage  roads  and  drives  made  connecting  with  and  continuing  thro 
the  mall  and  the  President's  grounds,  a  magnificent  park  could  he 
tained.  These  drives  could  be  so  arranged  by  means  of  raised  bri< 
across  some  of  the  streets  which  run  through  the  mall,  that  carrij 
could  run  almost  from  the  Capitol  to  the  President's  mansion  wit! 
touching  a  paved  street. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  Congress  may  take  the  subject  of  treating 
Capitol,  President's  grounds  and  the  mall  as  one,  and  adopt  some  | 
looking  to  their  ultimate  improvement  and  embellishment  as  a  unit^ 

As  the  steam  saw-mill,  which  is  now  rented  to  private  parties,  is  of 
little  use  to  this  work,  I  recommend  its  disposal  at  public  auctioi 
order  to  clear  the  grounds,  unless  a  law  should  be  passed  for  the  ex 
sion  of  the  central  building ;  and  even  in  case  the  United  States  she 
have  further  use  for  the  mfil  it  should  be  taken  from  the  Capitol  groui 

AmoMnt  expended  from  October  31, 1867,  to  October  31,  1868. 

Amoimt  paid  for  earth,  for  filling $5,319 

Amount  paid  on  rolls  for  labor 4,634 

Amount  paid  for  picks  and  shovels 73 


10,027 

Cash  acc&unt. 

Amount  available  October  31,  1867 $27 

Amount  appropriated  July  20,  1868 10,000 

10,027 
Amount  expended  from  October  31, 1867,  to  October  31, 1868,     10,027 


NEW  DOME. 

Besides  the  repairs  and  painting  to  the  dome,  it  was  found  necess 
to  keep  three  laborers  constantly  at  work  cleaning  and  dusting,  in  or 
to  make  it  fit  for  the  recei)tion  of  visitors.  These  laborers  have  b 
paid  out  of  the  appropriation  for  finishing  and  repairing. 

The  services  of  painters  are  continually  required  to  keep  the  iron  1 
from  rust  stains  and  to  fasten  joints.  Several  chimneys  open  under 
apron,  and  some  even  connect  with  columns,  which  become  smoke-stac 
I  recommend  that  these  chimneys  be  changed  so  as  to  prevent  furt 
stains  and  other  injuries  to  the  dome. 

AnioMnt  expended  from  October  31, 1867,  to  October  31,  1868. 

Amount  paid  for  paint  and  painting $2,511 

Amount  paid  for  wire  for  lighting  apparatus 341 

Amount  paid  for  iron  work 2,967 

Amount  paid  on  rolls  of  watchmen  and  laborers 2,627 

Amount  paid  for  miscellaneous  bills,  such  as  bricks,  hard- 
ware, lumber,  &c 1,022 

12,470 
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Cash  account 

Amount  available  October  31, 1867 $8,582  95 

Amount  appropriated  July  20,  1868 5,000  00 

13,582  95 
Amount  expended  from  October  31, 1867,  to  October  31, 1868,     12,470  92 

lieaving  on  the  31st  of  October,  1868,  an  unexpended  bal- 
ance of 1,112  03 

An  appropriation  of  $5,000  will  be  required  to  paint  this  work,  and  to 
keep  it  in  order  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

PATENT  OFFICE  BUILDING. 

The  only  work  yet  to  do  to  complete  the  building  is  cleaning  down 
and  pointing  the  marble  work  of  the  north  front ;  to  make  and  put  in 
place  a  portion  of  the  iron  fence;  to  sod  and  pave  the  yards,  and  to  pave 
G  street  from  Seventh  to  Ninth  streets. 

Amount  expended  from  October  31,  1867,  to  October  31, 1868. 

Amount  paid  for  dressing  and  setting  marble,  and  for  flag- 
ging and  ciu-b $19,623  58 

Amount  paid  on  rolls  of  wati^hmen,  laborers,  &c 4,888  93 

Amount  paid  for  miscellaneous  bills,  such  as  lime,  sand, 
cement,  copper,  bricks,  &c 6,362  75 

30,875  26 

Ca^h  account. 

Amount  available  October  31,  1867 $21,300  14 

Amount  appropriated  July  20,  1868 10,000  00 

Amount  of  proceeds  of  sale  of  old  material 109  28 

31,409  42 
Amount  expended  from  October  31, 1867,  to  October  31, 1868,   30,875  26 

Leaving  on  the  31st  October,  1868,  an  unexpended  balance  of         534  16 

An  appropriation  of  $12,000  is  asked  for  to  finish  this  building,  and 
to  pave  G  street  from  Seventh  to  Ninth. 

CITY  HALL. 

The  appropriation  for  certain  repairs  and  improvements  of  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  city  hall  ha«  not  become  available.  A  proviso  in  the  law 
forbids  the  expenditure  of  any  portion  of  the  sum  until  the  corporate 
authorities  appropriated  and  expended  a  like  sum  for^imilar  repairs  on 
the  west  portion  of  the  building.  The  difficiUties  whicli^ve  prevented 
the  organization  of  the  city  councils  for  so  long  a  time  having  been  over- 
come, it  is  expected  that  the  corporate  authorities  will  soon  provide  for 
doing  their  part  of  the  work,  as  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  roof 
should  be  repaired,  and  the  joints  in  the  cornice  and  blocking  course 
made  tight,  to  prevent  damage  to  the  building  during  the  winter. 
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Recapitulation  of  appropriations  required  for  the  foregoing  works. 

United  States  Capitol  extension $75,000  00 

Annual  repairs  United  States  Capitol 10,000  00 

Heating  the  rotunda,  the  old  Hall  of  Representatives,  and 

the  offices  and  stairways  connected  therewith 15,000  00 

Kew  dome  of  the  United  States  Capitol .- 5,000  00 

North  front  United  States  Patent  Office  building 12,000  00 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ED  WD  CLARK, 
Architect  United  States  Capitol  Extension, 
Hon.  O.  H.  Browning, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


WARDEN  OF   THE  JAIL 

IN 

THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  OCTOBER  31.  1868. 


KOVEMBER  1,  18G8. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  an  act  of  Congress  of  February  29, 18G4,  requir- 
ing tlie  warden  of  the  jail  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  following: 

The  District  has  never  been  more  in  need  of  a  new  jail  than  at  the 
present  time.  In  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  crime  it  has  for 
the  past  year  been  crowded  to  repletion ;  at  times  I  think  it  impossible 
to  find  room  for  one  more,  our  ventilation  being  so  very  poor.  I  am 
opposed  to  crowding  every  cell  so  that  the  inmates  can  hardly  turn 
around,  much  less  sleep  in  them,  which  is  very  often  the  case.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  only  one-half  of  the  building  is  in  a  fit  condition 
to  keep  securely  the  desperate  class  of  characters  we  have  to  deal  with, 
viz.,  the  half  facing  G  street,  it  being  divided  off  into  corridors,  three  cells 
8  by  10  feet  opening  into  each  corridor.  The  cells  are  used  at  night 
exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  shutting  the  prisoners  off  from  the  corri- 
dor, thereby  denying  them  the  privilege  of  having  recourse  to  the  win- 
dows as  a  means  of  escape.  As  it  is,  it  requires  the  guards  to  be  on  the 
move  and  watch  continually  during  the  night  to  prevent  any  mischief 
that  may  be  contemplated  and  would  be  executed  were  it  not  for  their 
vigilance.  The  other  half  is  used  only  for  keeping  those  charged  with 
light  crimes,  who  consequently  would  not  attempt  to  get  away.  It  is 
divided  off  into  rooms  with  from  one  to  two  windows  in  each,  and  wooden 
instead  of  iron  doors.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped 
that  the  erection  of  the  new  jail  will  not  be  much  longer  delayed. 

The  health  of  the  prisoners  has  been  as  good  as  could  be  expected 
during  the  year,  but  fearing  we  might  possibly  have  an  epidemic,  I,  acting 
upon  the  advice  of  the  physician.  Dr.  Young,  had  the  premises  throughout 
well  cleaned,  and  the  building  as  well  ventilated  as  possible, 

In  fact  our  jail  seems  to  have  been  built  without  any  correct  idea  of 
the  science  of  ventilation,  and  to  remedy  this  defect  I  would  respectfully 
urge  the  application  of  some  modem  improved  ventilator  which  will 
exhaust  the  foul  and  supply  pure  air.  We  have  also  been  free  in  the  use 
of  disinfectants,  and  point  with  pride  to  the  remarkable  degree  of  health 
prevailing  as  the  good  results  of  the  efforts  made  in  that  directon.  Only 
three  persons  have  died  in  jail  during  the  year,  and  of  these  two  were 
past  recovery  before  they  were  received  into  the  jail.  First,  John  Bell, 
(colored,)  died  December  23, 1867,  from  eff'ects  of  pistol  wounds.  Second, 
Mary  Gant,  (colored,)  died  December  31,  1867,  burned  almost  to  a  cinder 
in  the  station-house  the  night  prior  to  her  admission  into  this  building. 
Third,  Lucy  Sprague,.  died  November  29, 1867,  of  consumption. 
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For  interesting  information  in  connection  with  the  hospital  depart- 
ment I  would  refer  you  to  tlie  physician's  report;  at  the  same  time  I 
would  respectfully  commend  his  views  to  yoilr  consideration. 

I  have  done  nothing  in  the  line  of  repairs  except  what  was  actuaDy 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  premises  and  security  of  the  inmates 
of  the  prison. 

The  e\il  arising  from  the  indiscriminate  admission  of  visitors  into  the 
interior  of  the  jail  is  appai*ent  to  every  one  having  the  least  knowledge 
of  its  effects;  consequently  I  issued  a  general  order  excluding  ^itors, 
except  in  special  cases. 

It  is  a  very  important  fact  with  regard  to  finance  that  the  number 
committed  by  the  court  and  magistrates  to  serve  out  terms  of  sentence 
exceeds  that  of  last  year,  or  any  preceding  year,  by  about  127  pei-  veuU 
while  the  number  sent  to  Albany  is  20  per  cent,  less  than  last  year.  The 
daily  average  of  prisoners  this  year  over  last  is  16§  per  cent.  Daily 
average  last  year,  86 ;  this  year,  100 ;  a  difference  or  increase  of  14. 

It  has  been  alleged  by  outside  parties  that  the  expenditures  on  accorait 
of  the  jail  for  the  current  year  have  been  $10,000  greater  than  for  any 
preceding  year,  and  for  refutiition  of  such  charge  I  would  respectfiilly 
refer  you  to  Table  No.  4,  which  exhibits  a  total  expenditure  of  $34,388  37. 
When  the  salaries  of  the  five  additional  guards  and  the  messenger 
placed  on  duty  August  1,  1867,  (an  annual  exiiense  of  $6,720,)  and  the 
increase  in  the  daily  average  of  prisoners  as  explained  above,  are  taken 
into  consideration,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  expenses  of  the  current  year 
on  account  of  the  same  number  of  guards  and  prisoners  have  been  about 
$4,000  smaller  than  those  of  last  year. 

Total  number  of  commitments  for  the  year,  1,065. 

Total  number  of  i)ersons  committed  for  the  year,  1,022. 

Table  No  .1. — Classification  of  crimes. 

Murder 6 

Accessory 1' 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill 51 

Assault  and  batter^' 133 

Eobbery 42 

Burglary 40 

Grand  larceny 143 

Petit  larceny 320 

Security  to  keep  the  peace 84 

Rape  and  attempt G 

Arson 3 

Bawdyhouse \i 

Horsestealing 25 

Violating  revenue  laws 2 

Pines 31 

Infanticide 2 

Trespass 13 

Sodomy 2 

Adultery /....  I 

Witnesses /_  13 

Receiving  stolen  goods 10 

False  pretences  and  fraud 8 

Abuse  of  hcense  laws 3 

Contempt  of  court !!!.....  10 
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Indecent  exposm-e , 6 

Abandonment  of  infant 3 

Forgery ^ 4 

Fugitives  from  justice 6 

Eiot 10 

Malicious  mischief 3 

Selling  lottery  tickets 1 

Profanity 1 

Bigamy 3 

Bastardy 3 

Disorderly  bouse 3 

Perjury 5 

The  number  of  prisoners  confined  in  jail  at  the  present  time  141,  which 
may  be  classified  as  follows : 

White  men 23 

White  women 4 

White  boys 1 

Colored  men 74 

Colored  women 26 

Colored  boys 10 

(Colored  girls 3 

Table  No.  2. — This  table  exhibits  the  number  sentenced  dunng  the  year. 

Fines 5 

Larceny 110 

Assault  and  battery 33 

Trespass 13 

Disorderly 3 

Resisting  officers 2 

Oambling 3 

Contempt  of  coiut 1 

Concealed  weapons 1 

Indecent  exposure 4 

Cheating 2 

Selling  liquor 5 

Riot 10 

False  pretence 1 

Killing  game 1 

Cruelty  to  child 1 

Indecent  language 6 

Total 201 

TJie  number  sentenced  by  the  criminal  cx)urt,  District  of  Columbia-  168 

By  the  county  magistrate 43 

57  I 
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Tablf.  No.  3. — CotuioUdated  monihhj  retjintry  of  prixo»erx  for  the  jcur 
endintj  October  ;u,  1JSC8.' 


Of  the  t«ta]  iiuiTiber  of  pcvsoiis  coiiiuiitted  during  tlie  year,  then' Law 
beeu  colorpd  (Cfti)  six  Imiidrcd  and  sixty-tlire<';  white  (;ii»9)  tlireo  liiiinlml 
and  fifty-nine. 

The  riglit  hiiiid  voluiniiiiidieiites  thetotiil  iinuibeiof  pri.'wmrrscoininti 
ted  to  Jail  each  month. 

The  bottom  line  the  number  (iilasaitied)  committexl  during  the  yt^r. 

Table  No.  4. — Expenditure*  incurred  on  account  of  the  L'nittd  ftteln 
jail  for  the  year  commeiidnff  November  1,  18(17,  and  endinff  Octiilttr^l 
186S,  xalarie*  of  irardeit  and  guardx  included, 

aalnrj-  of  waixlen $:J,(Kiii  9' 

Salary  of  physieian l.00«  «' 

Salary  of  nieaaeiiger "Ill  W 

Salaries  of  li  giitu'ds,  Jit  $1,2U()  ikt  annum  each 1G,<S0I>  W 

Salaries  of  2  cuuks,  at  $-5  ik;i'  mouth WW  0" 

Subsisteneo 7,S:C;  W 

ItepairH  oil  .jail  mid  outbuildings s"il  -'■^ 

Clothing,  blanket»,  bcMl-tiekiiig,  shoes,  &f., i,«7:(  1" 

Fuel,  strives,  and  lights i,a'.;  41 

Transportation  ofprisonera  to  Albany  i»eniteiifiai-y,  and  ItoiiK*' 

of  rofiige,  llaltimoro i,!Hw  i>^ 

MedicinpH i;; »] 

Funeral  expenses :»»• 

Contingent  exiH'n3<'s ,tl7  "l 

■Aggiegiite  total  for  the  year ;H.;W,s  :i; 

I  am,  sir,  veiv  respect  foil  v.  vour  dbedieiit  -servjuit, 

WILUaM  »I.  JR-KSTIS. 
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Hospital  Department  U.  S.  Jail,  D.  C, 

November  1, 18G8. 

Sir  :  Kotliing  uuusiial  has  occurred  in  this  department  during  my 
service  in  it  for  the  past  10  months.  No  epidemic  has  prevailed.  The 
diseases  affecting  the  prisoners  have  been  those  incident  to  the  season 
and  to  the  climatic  influences  of  this  region  of  country.  They  have  been 
manageable,  no  death  occurring.  Thei^e  have  been  more  than  the  usual 
number  of  venereal  cases,  and  of  an  obstinate  character. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  the  proper  authorities  will  have 
erected  a  building  which,  while  it  insures  the  safe-keeping  of  the  prisoners, 
will  afford  the  attending  physician  the  means  of  doing  justice  to  them 
and  to  himself  in  the  treatment  of  their  diseases. 

A  very  simple  hospital  arrangement  would  secure  this;  cells  large 
enough  to  contain  one  prisoner  only,  with  water  and  water-closet  in  each, 
would  enable  the  warden  to  make  each  inmate  responsible  for  its  clean- 
liness during  health,  and  during  sickness  afford  a  quiet  well  ventilated 
apartment  It  for  their  treatment.  The  solitary  confinement  of  the 
prisoner,  besides  the  moral  effect,  would  afford  an  efficient  means  of 
preserving  health,  and  rendering  such  diseases  as  might  arise  more 
manageable.  A  guard  detailed  for  duty  as  an  hospit^  attendant  or 
steward  would,  under  the  direction  of  the  physician,  soon  become  com- 
petent to  prepare  such  medicines  as  might  be  required,  and  his  adminis- 
tration of  them  i)ersonally  would  render  the  treatment  more  elBftcient. 
Medicines  should  be  kept  in  the  institution  in  quantity  sufficient  for  the 
use  of  the  sick,  to  be  disi)ensed  by  the  steward.  This  would  prove  not 
only  an  advantage  to  the  sick,  but  a  great  economy  to  the  government. 

I  hope  that  these  objects  may  be  kept  in  view  when  a  new  building  is 
prepared,  and  I  beg  that  you  will  urge  upon  the  authorities  their  neces- 
sity. 

It  is  wonderful  that  the- prison  in  its  present  arrangement  can  be  kept 
so  clean  as  it  is,  and  its  atmosphere  comparatively  fit  for  the  inmates, 
crowded  as  it  is  in  the  summer  months.  The  small  cells  filled  with 
prisoners,  with  no  opening  but  a  door  opening  upon  a  conidor  on  the 
north  of  them,  and  never  feeling  the  southern  air,  it  is  astonishing  that 
there  is  not  more  disease.  Nothing  but  the  extreme  watchfubiess  of  the 
officers  of  the  prison,  their  untiring  activity  in  removing  the  offal,  and 
in  using  all  the  means  at  their  disposal  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the 
air  of  tiie  building,  could  preserve  even  comparative  health. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  bear  witness  to  the  cheerfiU  and  efficient  assist- 
ance they  have  always  given  me  in  my  arrangement  of  the  affairs  in  this 
department. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  oliedient  ser\'ant, 

N.  YOUNG, 
Physician  United  States  JaiL 
Wm.  H.  Huestis,  Esq., 

Warden  United  States  jail. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


DIRECTORS  OF  COLUMBIAN  HOSPITAL  AND  LYING-IN  ASYLUM 


Washington,  D.  C,  October  1, 1868. 

Respected  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  to  you  the 
third  annual  report  of  the  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  Columbia  Hospital  for 
Women.  This  report  will  detail  to  you  the  eflftcient  working  of  that 
admirable  charity,  and  the  need  there  is  for  the  fostering  care  of  your 
department  of  the  government,  in  order  to  make  the  hospital  what  the 
wants  of  the  community  demand,  and  the^generosity  of  its  friends  desire 
to  accomplish. 

I  am  very  familiar  with  tlie  arrangements,  economy,  and  work  which 
characterize  this  public  charity,  and  am  confident  that  in  particular  and 
as  a  whole  it  is  all  its  friends  anH  patrons  can  expect  it  to  be  or  do  with 
its  present  limited  facilities  for  usefiilness. 

If  you,  dear  sir,  can  find  it  consistent  with  yoiu*  official  and  i)ersonal 
position  to  award  to  it  the  influence  of  your  generous  commendation  to 
Congress,  I  am  sure  you  will  essentially  promote  its  philanthropic  utility, 
and  greatly  encourage  the  directors,  surgeon,  and  consulting  surgeons, 
and  oblige  yours,  truly, 

A.  1).  GILLETTE, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Columbia  Hospital  for  Women. 

Hon.  Secretary  Browning. 


Columbia  Hospital  for  Women  and  Lying-in  Asylum, 

Washington  J  D.  C.  October  1,  1868. 

.  *  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  following  summary  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  hospital  under  my  charge  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1808: 

Patients  remaining  under  treatment  at  date  of  last  report 71 

Admitted  for  treatment  during  the  year 500 

Total  under  treatment  during  the  year 631 

Of  these  there  were  discharged  cured 549 

Of  these  there  were  discharged  relieved 10 

Of  these  there  died 12 

Eemaining  under  treatment  at  this  date 60 

631 
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Of  the  12  death8  reported  there  died  from — 

Phthisis  pulmonalis 3 

Dysentery 1 

Pyemia 1 

Ovariotomy 1 

Inanition  (infants) 4 

Premature  births '. 2 


12 


Free  patients  admitted  duiing  the  year 527 

Free  patients  remaining  at  date  of  last  reiK)rt 71 

Pay  patients  admitted  dnring  the  year :^^^ 


G31 


Out-door  patients  (free) 322 

In-door  patients  admitted  upon  the  orders  of  the  Hon.  O.  H.  Brown- 
ing, Secretary  of  Interior,  and  Major  General  J.  K.  Barnes,  Sur- 
geon General  United  States  army 270 


598 


No  patients  were  admitted  upon  any  other  orders  than  those  of  the 
above-named  officials,  the  directors  in  all  cases  referring  the  applicants  to 
one  or  the  other  of  the  gentlemen  above  named. 

The  increasing  number  of  patients  has  necessitated  a  considerable 
expenditure  for  furniture,  bedding,  &c.  The  amount  appropriated  by 
Congress  to  aid  in  the  support  of  the  institution  for  the  year  embraced 
in  this  report  was  $10,000;  this,  with  the  amount  received  from  pay 
patients,  $1,339  44,  has  fallen  far  short  of  the  necessary  expenditure, 
whicli  was  $18,339  44,  leaving  the  institution,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  fiscal  year,  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  $7,000. 

The  admissions  to  the  free  beds  were  so  nimierous  that  most  of  the 
available  space  was  occupied  by  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  many  of  those 
who  were  desirous  of  securing  private  rooms,  and  who,  by  the  amount 
they  could  have  paid,  would  have  been  of  considerable  aid  to  the  insti- 
tution. This  state  of  things  must  continue  until  more  a<jcommodation  is 
afforded,  whicli  cannot  be  in  the  present  building,  which,  independent  of 
its  small  size,  is  ill  adapted  by  its  construction  to  the  wants  of  a  public 
hospital. 

I  would  most  respectfully  recommend  that  the  following  appropriations 
be  asked  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year: 

For  the  support  of  the  institution,  over  and  above  the  probable 
amount  which  will  be  received  from  pay  patients $15, 000 

For  deficiency  occasioned  by  the  necessaiy  expenditure  in  ex- 
cess of  income  during  the  year  embraced  in  this  report 7, 000 

For  rent  and  necessary  repairs 3, 000 

25, 000 
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Ill  the  estimates  submitted  to  Congress  for  this  institution  at  its  last 
session  was  one  item  of  $70,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  suitable  piece  of 
ground,  and  the  erection  thereon  of  a  permanent  building;  this  sum  was 
not  appropriated,  and  I  would  most  respectfully  urge  that  the  application 
be  renewed  the  forthcoming  session. 

The  lease  of  the  building  now  occupied  by  the  hospital  expires  in  March, 
1870,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  directors  will  be  able  to  secure  its 
renewal. 

I  am,  sir,  very  I'esiKictfullv,  your  obe4i<^nt  servant, 

J.  H.  THOMPSON, 

Snrgean-in-chief. 
Kev.  A.  D.  Gillette,  D.  D., 

President  of  the  Board  of  I>irectorH. 
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